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Government shift ........ 119 Calvin, John (1534) ......... 131 Capital punishment ........ 312 
Merchant fleet ............ 681 Cambodia— Capitals— 
Petroleum production ....702 Area, population ..... o. 2-344 Foreign see specific countries 
Burr, Aaron (1804, 1807) ....134 | Capital Richie sate astra eres 344 Statese-UiS.7 sans sccm 205 


Capitals (cont’d.) 
ashing 


\s iC, 


-201, 220-223 
C. of, the U.S. ....220-222 
rayer Jah aa ater ba 221 
Statuary Hall ............ 221 
Visitors, alain: of ....220 
Captive Nations ............ 495 
Carat (measure) ........ 611, 513 
drates (foods) ...... 672 
Cardinals, Reman Catholic - 
in; pe : 720-131 
a le 4 ward . -578 
Caribbean Sea— 

Area, depth .... . 519 
Islands, areas . . 524 
i ried of N 9 289 

Carn rp. . 
iaenesic Foundation ...... 489 


megie Peace endowment “489 
Caroline Islands ...... 3, 524 
Carolingiams ........... 545 

row, ith 
(Roosevelt) Meenas 


170 
Carranza Ponnae retstay pe 
Carthage (146 B.C.) 
Cartier, Ashmore Island: “338 
Cartier, Jacques Cass) “31, 532 
Cartoonists, Ameri 559 


Cascade Mountains, \ Wash. . -199 
Castle Clinton .............. 251 
Castle Williams Fort, N.Y. ..251 
Casualties, War— 


Boer War (1899) .......... 139 
Civil War, U.S... 5c. cae 741 
GRBGLCHURLE Sion cinrs.0\- ee Ske T41 
Korean War .........+...- 141 
Merchant Marine .. 41 


Mexican War .. 
Revolutionary War_. 
Spanish-American war. 


War of 1812 


aan 
World War C ‘(all nations) oa 

World War I (U.S.) 

World War II (U.S.) 
Catalina Island ; 
Catanduanes, Philippines ..378 
Catharine of Aragon (1509). .130 


Catholic associations ....... 495 
Catholic awards ............ 580 
Catholic Churches— 
PUOPALCHY. os. ce scckte 719-721 
Membership .............. 7 


oat ‘Roman Catholic 

rch. 

Catholic school sports, N.Y. 879 
Catholic Welfare Conf. ....722 


Catskill Mountains 230, 232 
Cattle, see Agriculture 
Caucasus Mountains ....... 536 
Caves— 
Carlsbad Caverns ....193, 209 
Floyd Collins, Ky. ........ 186 
Gypsum, Nevada ........ 191 
Lehman, Nev. ........... 191 


Lovelock, Nev. 
Mammoth, ie 


Wyandotte, 
Caxton, William (1475) Stel 

Book, Poabeevon Library 444 
Cayman Islands ............ 337 
Cebu I islands Philippines ....378 
Celebes, Indonesia .. 362, 524 
Celestial events, 1959 ..397-401 
Cemeteries— 

Amer. military, abroad ....743 

National 21 

=Arlington ........... 


224 
-Custer Battlefield ohionts % 191 
Cenozoic era ... 518 


Census, U.S.— 
Bureaueor, Une ois dsaka.. 257 
2) OA See . 224 
Income status ...... .. 257 
Population ........ 257-306 
Special, 1967 .....65.... 2 
Centennial State ..........., 8 


2 
Center of population, U.S. ..269 
Centigrade . 
Central African Federation 
270, 332 

Central Intelligence Agency 
57, 313 
Central Park Zoo, N.Y.C. ..256 
Century of Progress Exp. ..161 


Ceram Island (area) ...... 524 
Cereals (consumption) ...... 666 
Cervera, Adm. Pascual ....138 
Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) ... 382 
Ceylon— 


Area, population, capital ..330 


United States 495 
Chambers, Whittaker (1948) 146 
Champagne Stakes ........ 
Champlain, Samuel de 131, 532 


Chandernagor, India ...... 361 
Charge f Li Be Brigade | = 336 
rge 0 14 a 

Charlemagne (800 AD) 130, 544 
Charles 1, Eng. 

1688 49) eas ee 131, 543 
Charles Ii, Eng. (1660, '64) 

132, 543 

Charleston, 5.C.— 

Ft. Sumter, Nat’l. Mon. -457 

Gardens oss =o son 196, 457 

BRO) ieton eee Green on 

Population AS Re Oe 284, 306 
Charter Oa 


k, Conn. .18 
Chatham Islands, N.Z. 336, 524 
Checker champions 853 
Cheese— 

Consumption, per capita ..666 

Nutritive value 672 
Chemical elements— 

Atomic weights, numbers 514 


Boiling, melting points — 515 
Density oo}... eo a.c ac we oe 515 
Discoveries, symbols .. 514 
Sun, present in the .. 422 
Chemicals— 
Exports: 2..0<..cc\o> sees 699 
Price index (wholesale) ..765 
Chemistry— 
Associations . 481, 483, 495 
AWATGS « icweesices 571-572, 580 
Discoveries. ..........: See 
Lalor Tomndniens oer S 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. 187, 521 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge 187, pas 
Chess champions ...... 796, 854 
Chicago, Ml.— 
Academy of Sciences ....447 
Adler Planetarium ...... 447 
AIPPOrts? -...iS shasisiemiee ee 184 
Art Institute =........... 447 
Board of Trade ..184, 665, 669 
Buildings, oitally 3: G..ces 540 
Century of Prog. Exp. ....161 
Community Trust ........ 489 
Deseriptlves vitcieici.corateian or 84 
Dust. fall aces nite eae 39 


Fire (1871) ts 16 
Haymarket riot (1886) ....138 
Historical Society 447 
Iroquois fire (1903) ...... 160 
LaSalle Hotel fire (1946) x48 


Lincoln Park Zoo 
Lincoln relics 
Mayor 
Midwest Stock Exch. 184, 506 
Mileage to other cities 686-688 
Natural History Museum 
Opera, 1958 _...... 1 
Oriental Institute . 
Population ..270, 27 
~Foreign-born 
Postal receipts 
Public library ........ 

School fire, 1958 .......:.. 28 
Science & Industry Mus. . .447 


Shedd Aquarium .......... 447 

Telephones iii.) aeendens tie 90 

World’s Fair (1893) ....... 161 
Chickens— 

Consumption, per capita ..666 

Farm Income ............. 662 

Nutritive value .......... 672 
Child Health Services ...... 655 
Child Study Assn. ...... 495, 578 
Childermas MOREon pd canbe 5 


Childs Cup (rowing) 
Chile— 
Area, population, capital 


44-345 
Cities population) Seta 395 
Descriptive ............ , 344 
Gold nyoduction SO rei 104 
Gold: reserve caioneern een 158 
Merchant fleet ........... 681 
Petroleum production ..... 102 
Telephones2s-..n.-8o. eae 690 
Trade, foreign’ [70s 675 
Volcanoes; -25.. 27, se eA 625 


Communes «--.-- Siesibag— i 

erence 345 

_ Fegpt recognizes er C058) 49 
war 


—Arms een (issn} 
U.S. bans trade (1950 
U.S. mothers’ visit 
U.S. relations ........ 
Yugoslav relations .... 
China, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital . 


Boxer insurrection (1899) ‘iss 
Cities, ulation ........ 
Descrip VO 2. «5 Pe 44, aa 
Dulles visit ».<- i. <snaes Sou 121 
Floods, Test, 1912 .5...5-98 159 
FOFMOGA 2 Sie-atsae.. ores 346 
Japanese 


Mongol Chief (1215) 
Petroleum production 


Quemoy ..114, 118, 121, 125 
Sugar production ......... 697 
Telephones = (fs: eee 690 
U.S. Marines (1927) ....... 141 
Weights, measures ....... 513 
See also Formosa 

China sea... 05). .i0 5 Ree §19 

faines Tarkestan. .... ave 346 
oiseul Is., Solomons ...... 336 

Christ, Jesus 


129 
Christ Unity Science Church Tit 
Christian era begins ........ 
Christian, Letitia (Tyler) 


162, 166 
Christianity early ...:.. 129-130 
Christie, — (1953) 5... 22 148 
Christmas Day _............ 128 
Christmas Taland secte. ~ 524 
Christmas Islands (Br.) ....336 
Christopher Awards ......... 578 
Chrono) badshe eras, cycles ...403 
Chronology, 1958 ..... 39, 85-128 
Church of Christ, Scientist— 
Descriptive ......... Ronee 716 
Headquarters .......>. 713, T16 
Church of England ......... 730 
Churches— 
Anglican (1558) ...... 131, 730 
Denominations, data. 711-727 
Dutch, Sleepy Hollow ..... oe 
Fast days Se hoe rs 


Headquarters ......... 
Massachusetts, early cone 13 
Memberships 

New York, N-¥.o.505. 0.0m 
Natl. Council, Ghurches of 


Christ in the U.S.A. ....716 
Number, U:Sic/2- nee T11 
President’s church ||. 224-235 
Protestant (history) ..716-717 
—Oldest in use (Del.) ..... 182 
Tall structures .:......... 542 
Washington, D.C i 


Churchill, Sir Winston 
Honored by De Gaulle ...127 
Prime Minister ..143, 149, 321 
Yalta Agreement .. 143, 386 
Churchill Downs racing 824, 826 
Cigars, cigarets 


2 se Seat 698 

Cigaret research .... RW ft} 

Cincinnati, Ohio— 
Art Museum ............; 454 
Buildings, tall’....000. 4.8 540 
City managers. 3.4... 095; 13 
Descriptive: 4.) .huceccie 194 
Opera, 1958 2.) 780-782 
Population 


a ohens 281, 304- 
Public library-—. 3. .2}v¢ +38 


Cinemascope, first film in. .539 
Cinerama, first showing .. ..539 
Circles, areas of 


Circuit courts, U 60 

ees seat a 
e, Hartfor 

Circus M m 


ben {useu: ma peat 
ation’s reco orse 825 
Cities, foreign— 
Airline distances ..... 790-791 
Ancient, most (Iraq) 364 
Population net 394, 395-396 
2 EOS ie eee ae 270 
- Southernmost a oe - +. 844 
BEAL PWMEINES > abc een 0. 542 
Time- differences ...-..... 420 
World’s largest .......... 394 
Cities, U.S.— 
Bank clearings .......... 758, 
Buildings, tall .:..... 540-541 


Cost of living (indexes) 764-765 
ep erehibat east, north, south 527 
PLPC Nigel ena Gh fel ana suene 394 
Latitude, longitude 435, 533-534 
Mayors, city managers ..73-75 
Metropolitan areas ... 305-306 
Mileage so 3 F 

EATING 8 ee eae 790-791 
Automobile .......... 686-688 
-Shipping distances ..678-680 
Murders in major ........ 311 
Newspapers, circulation ...488 


Oldest-(Fla.) .......2-..2 183 
Political conventions ......614 
Population 22 6c. es + 271-287 
—Foreign-born ............ 268 
-—Growth, rank ...... 304-305 
—Jewish 3.5. as erg Rega 270 
Territorial |........-...- 287 
ODE ee eee 676-677 
Post Office receipts ...... 709 
Precipitation ......... 430, 431 
Public libraries .........: 459 
Stadiums, arenas 

Melephones ©) .:.......-.- 9) 
“Temperatures .......- 


Tides 
Time differences .. 
Wind velocities 
See also specific cities 


Cities, World’s Largest ....394 
Citizenship Day ..........- 729 
Citizenship, U.S. ...... 641-644 
City managers, U.S. ...... 13-15 
Civil Defense Admin. ...... uae 
Federal expenditures ..... T47 


Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. 496 
Civil eae 
Gommission  ..3 .s..3%.-5-- 85 
Little Rock 109,116,117,120,124 
Civil Service Commission ... 66 
Employees (number) ....75-76 
ee rer [kee ca RAO 747 
Civil Service, U.S. .. ..... 15-76 
Civil War, U. s. Giaei- 65) 152-153 
Appomattox Court House 458 
Battles, leaders ...... 152-153 
Casualties . _... 41 
Last Union vet. dies (1956) 150 
Lincoln assassination 153, 225 
Military leaders ........ 557 
Secession of states .......208 
Ship losses ..-..-.-.--..- 155 
See also Confederate States 
Civilian pais Fed... 75 
Claims Court, U.S 60 
Clemens, Samuel L. (home) ‘190 
Clementis, Vladimir (1952) 148 
@lergy (form of address) ....584 
Clermont (steamboat, 1807) “134 
Cleveland, Grover (biog.) .169 
Cleveland, Ohio— 


Buildings, tall .........+.- 540 
Descriptive ..194 
ae (1944) | .161 
Foundation ........ -490 


Hospital “are (1929) 
Mileage to other cities 
Museums ..... -. .-..;- ‘4 
Population ...... ‘281, 304-305 
—Foreign-bhorn .......- -268 
Public library ....... 5 
Western Reserve Soc. ..... 
Cliburn, Van ............... 101 
Climate, U.S. aie 


Climatological Service 1 
Cloisters, The (N.Y.C.) ....247 
Clothing— 

Hosiery production ...... 694 

price, index~ 92 Pi 3. ; 164-765 

Retail sales (value) ...... 671 
Clover seed prices .......... 664 
Clubs, organizations ... .493-508 
Coach of the Year .. .37, 796 


Coaching Club Amer. Oaks . 820 
Coal— 
SUS a (0) tia a rr 691, 703 
125.9} 6 462 O Co) 6 Wie eu aR eine er 703 
Used producing electricity 699 


Academy 


731 
Pay scale, allowances "132-733 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 


Cobb, John R. (records) ....834 
256 


Cobras, Kimg ............-. 
Cochin-China ..... Saar eee 393 
Cocoa Exchange, N.Y. ...... 496 
Cocos Islands .............. 335 
Coffee— 
Crop reports, 1958 ........ 668 
Customs, U.S., foreign ....668 
Production (Brazil) ...... 343 
Stabilization pact ........ 120 


U.S. imports, by country . .668 
Coffee & Sugar Exch., N. Y. ae 


*Goinages 2 .s523..2- : sv eesese 


Coke production, exports ....703 
Coliseum, New York ...... 251 
College Entrance Exam. Bd. 496 
Colleges and Universities— 


American’ 4. c5...065. 37, 461-479 
American teacher ... .461-474 
Canadian «sas a0 iraesn) 479 
Colors of leading ... .813-817 
Degrees granted (no.) ....485 
Endowment ........... 37, 466 
Enrollment .......... 484, 486 
-By college .......... 461-479 
-By type of school ....484, 486 
Founding dates ...... 461-479 
Fraternities .......... 480-483 


Governing officials .461-479 
Journalism, first (Mo.) 190 


Sebel ls Uae ain cea eee 474-479 
Number, by state ..... 484 
Observatories Re ies 425 
Oldest in US. (1636) 131, 465 
POCMIOL _o causce ley osu enone 1-474 
SOrerities ce is25 dee 480-484 
StaGamis leper tes 833 
Teachers, by college ..461-474 
Team nicknames ..... .813-817 
See also Education 

Collier Air Trophy ......... 578 

Collins, Floyd (1925) ...... 141 

Colombia— 


Area, population, capital ..347 
Bipartisan Title ee. see 5 
Bogota conference tere) 146 
Cities (population) 395 


Coffee exports ........ 347, 668 
Descriptive. wuss. a: 44, 347 
Gold production .......... 104 
Merchant fleet .......... 681 
Petroleum production ... 702 
Sugar production ........ 697 
Telephones .............- 690 
Tecuendama waterfall 347, 523 
Trade, foreign ...... 67 
WOICENOFs » och eons oe (525 
World Bank. loan ........ TIL 
Colombo Plan .............. 125 
Colonial Historical Park , 509 


Colonial Williamsburg . .199, 458 

Colorado— 
Admitted to Union ..182, 205 
Agriculture statistics . 661-672 
Air Force Academy 59, 182, 472 
ATOR ee PAN re cess Fas 182, 205 
-Art Center, Colo. Springs 446 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Cupttalten sos .182, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) 289 
Denver .... 182 
Descriptive 
Governor, officials, pay 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 68 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Mountains ..............+5 182 


Mus€ums) in cece ss: 446 
Name, origin of ....... .. 204 
Population settle St Oe 262-263 
—Cities, counties ...... 272, 289 
-Statistics ...........- 261-269 
Presidential vote ..... 585, 589 
ie eet Sr ho 653-660 

636, 645, 647, 685 
Vital statistics ........ 307-320 


See also States, U.S. 


Colorado River ............ 


Dam's;“power 3.7 <2. 5 211-217 
Discovered (1540) ..... eilent 
Colorado Springs ....... 182, 446 
Colorado Territory .........205 
Colossus of Rhodes .......... 518 
Columbia River ............ 218 
2DaMs, POWER sen). occu. 211-217 
MISCOV EL RGM .cteie overs cove «hs 532 


Columbia University— 


Journalism school ..... 572-575 
Rockefeller Center ...... 


252 
Columbian Exposition (1893) 161 


Columbus, Christopher .130, 532 © 
Columbus Award, Christopher Pep 
Columbus Day 128 
Columbus, Ohio 194, 281, 04, 305 
Comets, meteors ....... 397, 427 
Cominform (1956) . Bir 
Comino Island (area) 
Commerce see Shipping, Trade 
Commerce, Department of— 
Administrative personnel.. 59 
Paces (number) 
Established .......... 


Expenditures 3... ti... .. 148 

Secretaries ....37, 59, 121, 178 
Commodities— — 

Consumption ............ .. 698 


Exports, imports .. 
Price indexes ... 
Price suppert program 761 
Production 663-667, 691-704 
Commodity Credit Corp.— 

Price support program ....761 
Commonwealth Club, Calif. 578 
Commonwealth Fund ....... 490 
Commonwealth of Nations, 

British §. 2 237i2e 321-338 
Communist party, U. S.— 

Arrests, trials 

—New York (1949-50) ..146, ie 

Outlawed (1954) ~........ 
Communist party, World— 

Albania”... teu ope Rees} 


Canada outlaws .... 
China, People’s Rep 
Cominform (1956) . 
Czechoslovakia 
Estonia 
Germany, East .. 
Germany, West . 
Greek civil war 358 
Guatemala revolt ee .149 
PLUM SAL, Soph ees 5, 14: 9, Be 
International ... 386-389 
-Brussels (1914) 
Korea, North ... 
Latvia. ye cone 


nd 379 
Poznan riots (1956) ...150, a 
Rumania... =. .iaee 
San Marino oe 
Sree Sts ate 


Yugoslavia 
Comoro Islands .-........... 355 
Compass, variation of the ...436 
Compensation— 

Unemployment, first (Wis.) 200 

Workmen’s, N.Y. ....4..... 235 


Composers... 554-556, 563- ee 
Composite number_.......... 
Compromise of 1850 ......... 336 


Comptroller General, U.S. ...59 
Computation lab., Harvard 450 
Comstock Lode, Nevada ..... 191 
Concord Museum (Mass.) ...449 
Confederate Memorial Day .728 
Confederate States of America— 

Casualties. 02) s-caai an - T41 


Civil. Wars. -akenner 152-153 
Davis, Jefferson .......... 208 
Wlags J. 6 oo eeede eee 208 
Jackson, ‘‘Stonewall”’ 
Leaders) accu kee 152-153, 557 
Lee, ER: Beene 152-153, 199, 
; 1, 458, 557 
Secession of states ....152, 208 
Ship. losses | |. 3 inne 155. 
Vicksburg Museum ....... 451 


Virginia museums ... 458 
Confederation, Articles of. . 208 
Confucian population, world 715 


Confucius (550 BC) ....... 129 
Congo, Belgian ......,. 341-342 
Congo, Middie (Pry ie 354 
Congo River ._—__........4...; 526 


Congregational Churches—see 
United Church of Christ 
Congress, Continental . .132, 208 

Congress of Industrial 
Organizations see American 
Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress. of Industrial Organi- 


zations 

Congress, Library of ...... 222 

Congress, United States 
Elections, 1958 ....... 120, 127 
First (1799) Pas 133-134 
House of Representatives 
-Apportionment ...2...:.: 
Hall! of (2a ee cen eee 221 
-Members ..:........... 63-66 


-Puerto Rican attack (’54), 149 
—Revenue bills, ong iales 643 
SSpeakers 0c sickin 2 eee 55 
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U.S. (cont’d.) 


Congress, 

Bee lation, 1958 .. 

ee st tants 
= ropriations ... 
~App ad by President . 
—Atomic energy ..-- 
—Atoms for peace .. 
—Foreign aid ......- 
—Housing ....,.---: 
“Mutual: security .. 
—Postal rates .....- 
-School aid Nae 
aN Security : 
-Space and missiles 
=Taxation ... ..--- 
vere sas Sei eee 
Mem 
~Aadress, form of . 
~Qualifications Ihe 
—Terms begin 
Powers delegated to 


Presidents & Congresses 4 


Quorum (defined) .. 
Senate 


—Speech, longest .... 


Visitors, admission of ..... 
Congressional an 


Connecticut— 


Admitted to Union .... 
ae eeAPERS statistics . “ 


Area, T 


tatistics 308- 309 
Birth, Linas sta tee 308 


ap: roi Loe, Sah See 
Catoties (seats, areas) ...289 
Descriptive... oss. ex 182 
Governor, officials; a oe 89 
Industries : oe . 182 
Take, largest. 0... -..---- §22 
Legislature Pitas 69 


Marriage, divorce Yaws gle 


Name, origin of .... 


ulation, 1790-1950. 262-263 
Fetties. counties . 272- are oes 


Statistics .. ae 
Presidential vote 

Social security ..... 
Waxes... 663, 64 
Vital statistics 


53= 
5, 647, 685 
. 3807-320 


See also States, U.S. 


Conservation 
Pledge... .... 


83 


State fish & game agencies 855 
Constellation, ship (1797) oh 


Constitution party 


PA ee Zine 
Constitution, ship (1797) att 


Constitution State ... 

Constitution, U.S. 
Amendments 
—Procedure for 


Articles of Confederation 617 


Articles, original 
Bill of Rights 
Index ... cove 
Origin . ; 
Preamble . 
Ratification dates (s 
States (powers) 
Construction— 


17-620 


tates) 617 
619-620 


Building material sales ..671 
. 165 


Contracts (index) 
Dwelling units 
-Average cost 
Employees 
Industry income 
New York City 
Permits, (index) 
—Value, number 


Consumer credit statistics | .760 
Consumers price indexes 764-765 


Consumption— 


Coffee . - 668 
Commodity imports 698 
MOOGStUIES le ne ca ure 666 
Gasoline, by state ... 685 
Personal See ennures .. 164 
Salt. (average)... -4 sks. 704 


Contests— 


Spelling te Natl. 
Continental Congress 
Continental Divide 


190, 526 


Continental Guinea (Sp.) ' 383 


Continents— 


Altitudes (highest, lowest) 534 
1 


Areas, dimensions . 
Lakes ... 
Mountain peaks 
Population 
—Religious 


: FB: 
Federal” Credit Unions - 656 Kefauver Gee yaoyr ed 
Sweden .......... ‘ Kidnapings, see 
A wncbiage 


Cooperstown m 


useum, N.¥, 453 
_Coplon, Judith (1950) Ate 


Copyright law, U.S. ..'...-. 635 
Gort hea battle (1942) n 
Corcoran Gallery of Art . 225 
Corfu Island .......... 358, 524 
Corn— 
Chicago spot prices ......665 Crimea, U.S.S.R. ......... 386 
Gontrol plan *.5 ee es 7 Crimean War (1853) , eee 136 
PEXPOLtS. 2° WS. pies: 669 Crippled Children, Assn. for 489 
aoe es receipts ..- oe a a Services —— 
Nutritive value ....-..... roa. ugos 

PRICCS laxitie es. areas 664 Crocker Art Gallery (calif. ) 444 
Production 2.20422. an Cromwell, Oliver ... 131 
=DY States ne. <a seen Crop production eee ‘661-672 


Supply -in- U.S 2... Prices... 2. <<) eee 662 
Yields Da res eee es . 818 
‘ea, pop.) 261 Crucifixion (29 AD) ......... 129 
Cornhusker State ........ 191 Crusade for Freedom ......... 83 
Corning Glass Center ...._. 453 Crusades, The (1096) __... 130 
Coronado, Francisco (1540) ..131 Crystal Palace, N.¥. (1853) _136 
Corporations— Cuba— 
PDO hee, SP aoe ek -750 Area, population, capital 348 
co Muay bot 4 eae eaee as eee 752 Descriptive ee 348 
-Airlines .. Sr ery f: 3) Elections, 1958 _........... 125. 
-Profits by industry .. 692 Electric power __..... ....695 
~—Year, 1956-57-58 ..... 762-763 Gold reserve =)... 2S 758 
Income, national ...... 751 Havana (population) ee 395 
Taxes Merchant fleet fae Oe 
-Effect on profit ........692 Petroleum production ..... 3 
Bee ae Nghs ait Pets se Prio indicted 
= 5 


Revenue os. eae 7 Revolt. . 108, 114, 122, 125, “348 
Correctional fonlitations : ae ish- r. W: . 138, 348 
Corregidor (1942) in a rh 


Ra ke Ss r producti Se > 
Corrigan, Douglas G. (1938) 143 Teloshanen ce es ‘a 4a 
Corsica Island . 


re "352, 524 
Cortes, Hernando (1519) 131. 532 War ct Vee “138, 38 


Cost of living index .....764-76 Weights, measures ........ 
Costa Rica— Cube roots  ......... 516, ait 
Area, population, capital ..247 Cubic Measures 510-512 _ 
Coffee to U.S. ... 2... .5.-.. -668 Cumberland Gap Natl. Park 209 
Descriptive .......... 44,347 Curacao Island : <a 
Merchant fleet ..... -.- 681 Qurling champions __. 843 
San Jose (population) ....385 Currency, foreign see specific 
Telephones.*>, &:....5..8. eet 690 countries 
VoloanoeS) i, "ssa auras 525 Currency, U.S.— 
Weights, measures .... |... 513 Bureau of the Mint ...... 159 
Cotton— Circulation, amount in 157 
Exports, imports .693, 698, a Foreign exchange rates 758 
TG USELY™ 5. eladag eeee -Payment ban OSs) utes 142 
Prices, ‘farm: .<. esau 664 Interest rates .. 749 
Production: ..2 1. ose osu 693 Portraits on ...__. 752 
—By state’ S\.0.. serene 667 Silver coinage .._. 159 
=U.S:, World: vcs me 693 Stock on hand . 156 
Seed prices Noten geet eee 664 Gurrier Gallery (N.H.) 452 
Cotton Bowl games _........818  Curti ss, Glenn H. (1910) .. 139 
Cotton Exchange, N.Y. ...... ah Custer, Gen. (1876) 137, 190, 194 
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Intl. Geophysical ........ 530 
Mountain climbing .......530 
National Geographic Soc, .226 
Norse Sagas ..:........ .532 
Northwest Passage ....528-529 
Lge <5 caiee One oO ode 28-530 
METTAZZANO) sofas tek sn> 24 


4 
Explorers, noted 528-530, 548-552 
Explosions 161 
Export-Import Bank— 


Employees (number) ...... 16 
Expenditures .........:... 147 
Exports, imports— 
ISGal, MC OREM ete. 699, 703 
Coffee (U.S. imports) ....668 
Commodities ......... 698, 699 
COTTGUWERE oir ecerensg «ies 669 
Duty-free (travelers) 641 
Economic classes ........ 674 
Lig Day et es bate) re a Oa Sr 680 
EROSLOT Ye trspahorale is als clalous e201 694 
AMD OI ics iene e-sinetsislass 320 
Manufactures ........ 698-699 
PROS ILS cei ntaneetenepetc . 693 
Tonnage at U.S. ports 677 
Tonnage carried, U.S 673 


Values ere er . 673 
-By continent, country 673, 875 
See also Tariff Acts, U.S. 


and Trade 
Expositions ....... iat 161 
Express service (rail, ate) 680 
ie 
F.B.I. see Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
Fabric production .......... 93 
Factors (numbers) ........- 516 
Fahrenheit scale ..........- 432 


Fairs, agricultural ....... ye 197 


Raisal Tb Grad)... ice co's. 364 
Falk Foundation ......... .490 
Falkland Islands ....... , 524 
Fall, Albert B. (1929) ...... 142 
Fall season ........--.-..-- 402 
Fallen Timbers monument . 455 
Falls, deaths caused by ... 309 


13 
nei Islands ........ . 336 
Farm Credit Administration 667 
Farmers’ Museum, N.Y. ....453 
Farms, U.S. see Agriculture 
Faroe mene: eee 0, 524 
Farouk I of Egypt , 390 
Fascism see Italy, Spain 
Fashion Stakes ............. f 
Fast Days (enureh) «++ 725-726 
Fastest trips— 
Aircrafts. %. «cache 86-787 
Around the world ........ 787 
Rall 25335 92%, koe eee 684 
Ships, 3 oh. 55 eae 792 
See also ‘Racing 
Father of the Year ......... 577 
Father’s: Day. ......)..5...5- 729 
Fathom (measurement) Tene 430 
Fats and oils— 
Consumption, per capita ..666 
Nutritive values .......... 672 
Fayal Island (area) ....:... 524 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation— 
Descriptive summary 311, 313 
Uniform crime reports ....311 
Federal Civil Defense Adm. .746 
Federal Communications 
Commission— 
Employees (number) ..... 76 
Investigation . 92, 98, 118 
Radio authorizations ..._. 84 
Federal courts .......... -62 
Federal Credit Unions ...... 656 
Federal Government see 
Government, U.S, 
Federal Hall, N-Y.C. ..251 


Federal Housing Adm; :058 312 
Federal Power Comm. 66, 211-! 313 
Federal Reserve 66 

Bank_reserves 


Discount rate ...... 88, 95, 98 
Notes ok. cee 
Production index ......... 98 
Stock margins ...... 88, 113 


Federal taxes see Tazes, Federat 
Fellowships see Scholarships 


Fels. Fund’... 2-203. 90 
Fels Planetarium .......... 455 
Fencing champions ......... 850 
Fenimore House, N. Y. ....453 


Ferguson, 


““Ma”’ (Texas) 


Fernando Po (Spanish) 
Fezzan (Libya) 
Fields, Cyrus W. (1858) ....137 
Field Foundation -490 
Fifty-four, 40 or fight (1846) 136 
Figure skating champions .. .849 
See also Olympic Games 
Fiji. “Islands 772) i... coiwaaenn 336 
Fillmore, Millard (biog.) ....166 
Films see Motion Pictures 


Finance ‘.,.........7 221s 747-765 
Banking statistics ....757-758 
-New York State ..... 234 
Budget, U.S! seen ae 
Business leaders, noted ...559 
Depression (1929) Pate or 142 
Income, national ..... 151-752 
Panics (1873, '84, 1907) 

137, 138, 139 

See also Corporations 
Finger Lakes, New York ... .232 
Fingerprints (F.B.I. file) ...313 


Finland— 
Area, population, capital . 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 
Electric power 
Kekkonen, president . : 
Merchant fleet .681 
Soviet War, relations .143, 352 
Telephones .... 690 
Trade, foreign 
U.S. population born in .. 
World Bank loans ... 
Finns, noted 4 
Firearms (accidental deaths) 309 
Fires, U.S. 
Atlantic City (1952) 
Baltimore (1904) ° ...%.i.. 
Chelsea, Mass. 11508) 139, 160 
Chicago, Ill. Oe .137, 160 
Chicago, Ill. (1958) ....... 2 
Cocoanut Grove ips) 143, 160 
Forest fires, 1958 689 
Hartford circus (1944) 143, ree 


Hoboken docks (1900) ....160 
New York City (1836) ....136 
Ohio penitentiary (1930) .160 
Peshtigo, Wis. (1871) ....160 
Salem, Mass. (1914) ..... 160 
San Francisco (1906) .139, 161 
Triangle, N.Y.C. (1911) .-160 


tae 


Vires, U.S. (cont'd. im 


Hospitals 
mgham, Ill. (1949) . 
Cleveland (1929 


-LaSalle, Gets (1946) . 


160 
160 


—-Royal, N.Y. 1892) ..... “160 
“windsor N.Y.C. (1899) ..160 
“Winecot, Atlanta (1946) 160 
PLOSSOS = ios. etree i eee 761 
New “york ON (ap eae 382 
-—Camden, S. (1923) ....160 


—Collinwood, &: (i908) 139, 160 
Theaters 
epovertown, Pa. (1908) ...160 
-Brooklyn (1876) ........ 
=Iroquois, Chicago (1903) 160 
First State (Delaware) .....182 
Fish and reat it 66 
Consumption, per capita .. 
Game fish records ....852-853 
Nutritive value_.........- 
Trout, largest (Idaho) ....184 
See also Aquariums 
Fish & Game commissioners 855 


Fisk, Jr., Col. James (1872) 137 
Fitch, John (1785) 133 
Flag "Day Sitios Ses 729 
Fla; 


ss— 

Confederate States ...... 208 
Foreign see specific countries 
Kings County, N.Y 2: 
President, i 
Muerto’ RCO see ee 
United States 

Flamingo Stakes 

Flat racing see horse racing 

Flaxseed— 
Prices, farm 
Production 

Fleischmann Foundation .... 

Flemish painters ........... 

Flickertail State (N.D. . 

Flights, air see Aviatior 

Flood control projects 

Floods see Disasters 

Florida— 
Accession 
Admitted to Union ... 
Aer: aeene® statistics . pecans 
Area, rank 183 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Capital .183 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive 
Everglades .. 18 
Governor, officials, ‘pay arate 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marine Studios 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, sis 
Name, origin of 204 


” 11-217 


Population, 1830-1950 .262-263 
-—Cities, counties ..... 13, 289 
-Statistics ............ 61-269 
Presidential votes ....585, 590 


Ringling museums 

Social security 

Taxes 

Vital statistics 

See also States, U.S. 
Florida Is., Solomons 


Florida Territory 205, 207 
Flour (consumption) ....... 
Flowers— 
Dutch tulip bulbs ........ 874 
Month, of the ... 316 
Date wines ro anes 180-200 


Fluid measures ........ 5 
Folger Shakespeare Library .225 
Folsom, Frances .. 162, 169 
Foods— 


Saha hi rare ct 66 
Exports . 668, 669, 699 
Imports .. .. 668, 674, 698 
Nutritive values ....... |.672 
Price indexes vee ee 164-765 


Production 
Retail sales (value) 
Salt (average use) 
Btorage ins. esos 
Foot hygiene ..........,... 
Football, college— 
All- America ‘teams ore 
Bowl games (records) — 
Canadians ee 
Coach of the year . 
Conference champions . 
Heisman Trophy 
Lambert Trophy 
Scores, 1958 
Maxwell Trophy 
Stadiums 


37, 812 


Death weit" 47) 145 
ae car company (1903) bs 
MECN Sc.) oe ee 
Ford’s Theater, Washington ct 
Forefathers’ Day 
Foreign aid, U.S.— 
Bipartisan rally 


By country nish e ..7T2 aster Ge! 
Truman Doctrine (1947) ..145 Franklin Institute .. 
Wugoslaviacws.035)..0.54 85 Franz Josef Land Is. 
Foreign-born in U.S. . "266-268 _ Fraternal ons 


Fraternities (College) . 


i untries ....... 321-394 
pnd ndexr ie ees! mel orgs. . 


See also subject i 

Foreign events ... 

Foreign eeeeee tes 

Foreign relati 

See also Chronology for spe- 
cific events 

Forest fires | .5-,~5.- er aes 

Forests, National (U.S.) -._. 

Formosa (Taiwan)— 
Cities (ronuiata 
Descriptive 
arthquake (1906) — 
Petroleum production 


(Denmark) .... 
Free State, Orange .......+- 
Freedom National 
Freedom of the Par 
Constitution, U.S 621 
Zenger victory 2 ieey in = ; 
Freedom of speec! 
Freedom, Statue ol 7s) 
Freedoms Found. aw 


Quemoy ..... 114, 118,121,125 Freedoms, Four ........... “B83 
Sugar production ........ 697 pe Gallery of Art -...... 228 
Telephones © <=. =. «sere ints ...0. eee 433 


Trade, U.S. (value) 
Forms of dress... 300 
Forrestal, James (1947) ... 
Fort Peck Dam 213, 215, 216. 
Fort Randall Dam_~ .213, 216 
Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Airport ... a 
Buildings, tall .. 
Population 
Forts, historic— 
Castle Clinton, N. Y. 
Castle Williams, Nee 


French Camereans i 
French Congo .2 30.10. <sshee 
French Equatorial Africa ... 
French Guiana 
French Guinea 

French India (former) ...... 361 
French and Indian War (1754) 133 
French Indo-China (former) 393 
French Morocce (former) .. 373 
French, noted 
French Oceanis ©):i52. eee 
French Somaliland 


Matanzas, Fla ......... 183 French Somaliland ........ 


McHenry, ‘en French Sudan ......... 

Raleigh, N. French West Africa ........ 354 
Recovery, Ohio’ World Bank loan ........77i 
San Marcos, Fla Frick Collection, N.¥.C. ....247 
Ticonderoga, N. Frick Educational Comm, . ..492 
Wayne, Detroit Frick, Ford C...... 2) ..i.5u5 802 


Fortuna Island (Fr.) . 
Foundations, trusts 

Four Freedoms ... 

Four-H Clubs 

Fox Stakes (harness racing) 
Fractions to decimals 
France— 
Algeria 


Friendly Islands, (Tonga), 


Br. 
Friends (Quakers)... 
Fruits— 
Apple prices (farm) 
Consumption, per capita 2 
Exports, imports 698 
Nutritive values 


-664 
666 
-699 
672 


Area, population, capital. .352 Price indexes . 662 
Bank nationali 1 . 14! Production 663. 671 
Budget us st tach apa Fuchs, Dr. Klaus <as0) 


Fujiyama (Japan) Sia 
Fulbright Schoturahiye ft Bas 
Fulton, Robt. (1803, 01! 134 
Funafuti Atoll (area) .... 524 
Fundamental Orders (Conn.) 182 
Funds, public trusts _.. .489-492 
Furniture (retail sales) .... 671 
Furs, excise, imports .. 652, 69. 


pay Alita 


.146 
Churchill decorated 368 
Cities, population 
Constitutional 


referendum 114, 

De Gaulle wins Son 41, 

Descriptive .... 3 
Elections, 1958 . 
Electric power 
Empires <5 is os 
Gaillard resigns 
Gavarnie waterfall . 


German occupation... G.I. Bill_(veterans) .....,.. 745 
Gold reserve wh eee Gabun, French Africa ...... 354 
Indo-China war .......... 393 Gadsden Purchase ..... 206, 207 
Moroctos ..2 ote eee 107 Galapagos Is. (Ecuador) . . 350 
Napoleont,( Tir =... conde 544 Galindez, Jesus de .......... 109 
Petroleum (oil) ....., 353. 702 Gambia, Br. W. Africa ..... 334 
Power cable............... 217 Gambier Islands (Fr.) ... |. 355 
Premier Game & fish commisioners 855 


Gander, Nfld., airport 


44, 100, 106, 108, 11 3 
08, 110, 118, 122 Gandhi.Moliandat K_ GpMiiiEee 


Republics, Ist to 4th |... |. 544 
Revolution (1789, 1830).134, 135  Ganongga Is., Solomons ... 336 
Ruhr occupation (1923) ...141 Garden State. ..... LO 
Rulers. cea. ee Garden State racing ...820, 827 
: Garden State Parkway ..... 192 
-Merchant fleet .......... 681 Gardens— 
-Notable liners .......... Azalea Trail, wenes whey: 180 
<New ocean liners ........ Botanical, N.¥.C. . ...... 47 
Brooklyn botanic ......... 249 
Age iY Sr sek. Charleston, S. C, .........196 
en See Hanging, Babylon ....... 518 
Summit Longwood, as na: 0 ine re 456 
negotiations ... Peace, N. Dak. . 2... o. i.e 194 
Telephones .........00+..- Gardiner, Salta (Tyler) 162,166 
Territories Serie James A. (biog. 68 
overseas). 5... ne aribaldi, Giuse 
Trade, foreign... ae 353 ~Gas— vee 
Tunisia -9, 95, 104, 108, 126 Natural (production) .700, 702 


U.S. population, born in 266-268 


Weights, measures ........ 513 vet ee electricity ae 


Gases (densities) 


eS = 2 - Tt 2s ee ee 


Aa F 


a 


- ial 


Index 


onanaetien by state 685 
D' > Bi rae 
Excise tax rate eae cena Cee 
Production ...............688 
maxes by state ,........0ch +s 685 
Gatun Lake (Canal Zone) . -202 
Gavin, Lt. Gen. J. M. ...... 88 
Gem State (Idaho) ........ 1 
Gems, precious peeered) 
Ex cise tax rate ....:.. . 65: 
General Accounting Office ..710 
General Motors Corp.— 


MSPS FPP ies wae. 162 
Generals, U.S. ........ hoe TOL 
Address, form of ......... os 


Salute to (artillery) ...... 
Geneva conferences 4954-55) re 


Genghis Khan (1215) ...... 130 
Geographic centers, U.S. ...527 
Geographic mile .... ...... 430 


Geographic Soc., National 226 
Geographical Soc., American 252 


Geology— 
Eras, periods, epochs ....518 
Rock classifications ....... 518 
Society, awards.......... 581 
Geophysical Year, Intl...... 530 
George, Henry (1879) ...... 137 


George V, Eng. (death, 1936) 142 
George VI of England . 322,543 
George Washington Bridge 7245 
Georgia— 
Admitted to Union ...183, 205 
Agriculture statistics .661- ae 
Andersonville Prison ..... 
Area, capital, rank ...183, 308 
Birth, death ‘statistics 308, 310 
Counties (seats, areas) .. 290 


MBPSEPIDULVEI cones Pee ste s« 183 
Governor, officials, pay ... 69 
Kennesaw Mtn. park ..... 209 
fake largest: #50. ..2..002 5 522 
Begislature <.-+...0..2s-0. 6 


Marriage, divorce laws 317,318 
Name, origin of .......... 204 
Population, 1790-1950 .262-263 


—Cities, counties ...... 273, 290 
Statistics ........... 261-269 
Presidential vote ...... 585,590 
Social security ...... 653-660 
Taxes :. 636, 645, 647, 685 
Vital statistics .. ~. 307-320 


See also States, U.S. 
Georgia Warm Spr. Found. 
183, Be 
Georgian S.S.R. ........... 
Germans, noted ....... 545, Ei 
Germany: 9 A.D. to 1933— 
Area, population, capital. .356 
Berlin see Berlin 


PSHATICIN SEN 9 2... siscce vee ns 545 
ulster? 0 or 356 
Diet of Worms, 1517 ..... 131 


Franco-Prussian war (1870) 137 
Gutenberg Johann (1456) .130 


Hohenstaufen dynasty ....545 
Hohenzollern dynasty ....545 
Luther, Martin (1517) ...130 
Noted Germans .......... 551 
IIS SIA se cc ai n= chm nies e 356, 545 
Romans defeated, 9 A.D. .129 
SEP LOU Shes ne gee oc ccayet a nie eyeueie isis 545 


Versailles conference (1919) 140 
Weights and esnutes .513 
Weimar repu 356, 545 
Wilhelm I eieT1S 137, “Bee, Be 
BVRRCHRS TE os. ow ees 
MVOLICWaT Tots... +s. j4octat 

Germany: Federal Republic of 

(West Germany)— 
Allied zones, postwar 


sa. 3900- 
Area, population, capital “356 


Armed forces ...........+- 


Berlin dispute ............ 126 
Cities, population ........ 394 
Descriptive’........... 44, 256 
MElECtIONS 9. 2% -ocws wos 150, 257 
Hlectric power ........... 695 
Gold “Teserve® 2... .s..06% 7158 
Pelgoland 2 s.kh sc wee see 357 
Merchant fleet .......... 681 
Military establishment ....357 
Military govt. ends ......357 
Oder-Neisse line _........ 356 
Petroleum production ....702 
aoe Heuss . .42.5. 105, ae 
Ee catcicnty (1955). 

Sugar production ......... 
FEGICDHONES! © fe. 5 26s oie ss were 690 
Trade, foreign ........ 


WRAL TORI! ovr ds sels eo o.0 pate 
USSR relations .:...... 
Western European Union. .357 


Germany: German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany)— 
Area. population, capital 357 


ATMEG"£OLCES Fh ten=s Sein 358 
Berlin dispute ...... eater 126 
Cities, population...) 2)°- 394 
Descriptive ........ ... 44, 357 
Khrus! chev visit’ ce. ee 110 
Riots (1953) Nae acd ae 148 


U.S. soldiers held . 10 
Germany: Third Reich (Nazi) 356 
‘Austria taken PSE .143, 356 
Belgium invaded ..... 144; 34 
Ree ees 1939) .143, 349 
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re 356, ae 
Reichstag fire (1933) ..... 
oa eecupies (1936) Sore 
U.S.S.R. Joe (1939) .143, 356 
World War II ........ rrr 
-—Crimes (194 5) EER gens halts ee 
-State of war ends (1951) ia 


Geronimo Sea 1886) os 
Gestation period 
Grarebare address 


BNA >. Ren 44, 110, 150, 333 
Giani’s Causeway .......... 
Gibraltar 93522 2.38. cnet 326 
Gift taxes, Federal ......,.. 651 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands . .336 
Gillars, Mildred -(1949) ..... 146 
Gillpin Reference Library ..447 
Girl Scouts of America ..... 498 
Gizo Is., Solomons .......... 336 
Giacier National Park ..... 209 
Glen Canyon dam .......... 211 
Glider records (aviation) ...789 
Goa, Port. India ............ 380 
Goering, Hermann (1946) 143 
Gsethals Bridge (N.Y.-N.J.) 245 

ola— 
Black Friday (1869) ....... 137 
Carats in pure’ ..2/....6¢.. 513 


Coin, bullion (in cise a oH 
Density, melting point ....515 
Discovered U.S. (1848) ...136 
Exports banned (1933) ....142 
Mine, largest (S. Dakota) 197 


EVI Oy eco og LEN on 104 
Production, by country ...704 
Reserves, by nation ....... 758 


Gold Clause case (1933) ....142 
Gold Coast see Ghana 
Gold Cup power boat races . .889 
Golden Gate Bridge ........520 
Golden Gate Fields racing ..827 
Golden Gloves boxing ......845 
Golden, John, fund . ee 
Golden State Sewer 
Goldfine, Bernard . 
Golf House .. 
Golf records 
Gomulka, Wladysla 
Good Friday _. 
Goodhue, Grace B/E ae 
Gopher State (Minn.) ...... 189 
Gordon, Gen. C. G. (1885) . .138 
Gorillas, Linclon Park Zoo. .447 
Gotland Island (area), ...... 524 
Government, U.S. 

See United States 
Governments, foreign ...322-394 


Governments, State ...... 68-72 
Governors Island ........... 251 
Governors, State ........... 68 
AGATESS,  LOLMY Obj ci. 34.015 4,004 584 
INGWe Ww OLK (25 sa tien crneeiaee 229 
Salaries, (terms... 2c mec. 68 
Women, first (1924) ...... 141 
Gozo Island (area) ......... 524 
Grains— 
Chicago Board of Trade ..185 
Chicago spot prices ....... 665 


Consumption, per capita ..666 
Elevator capacities 6 
Exports, imports .669, * 698-699 
PYOGUCbION (5 o Seineissiers ules 663 
BY SUabe ioereaeiiaatss meres 667 
Receipts at grain centers .669 
Supply snes cence 665 

Gran Canaria Island (area) 524 

Grand Army of the Republic 

(last member dies 1956) 150 

Grand Canyon ........ 180, 209 

Grand- Canyon State (Ariz.) 180 

Grand Central Terminal . .251 


Grand Coulee Dam ........ 212 
Grand Natl. Steeplechase . ..830 
Belmont Park .... .......820 


Grand Terre Is., Guadeloupe 355 
Grand Teton Natl. Park ....209 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes . 821 


eee State 7 fe: 2 ee 
Grant Foundat 0 
rant, Ulysses es 
Biography . ssrreltes . .168 
Civil War (1862- 65). 1152-153 
Memoirs, death (1884) ....138 
ee New York By, 2 SE 


eee en eeee 


fier nse .162, 168 
Gravity— 
Atmosphere, effect on ....402 
Planets (relative) ..... ». 428 
Great American Stakes ..... 821 
Great Britain (Unit (United Kingdom) 
Area, Populaiee Jaye ete 322 
Armed) forces! ee. see 101, 325 
A-test ban offer ....:.....113 
Atomic energy). cca «91 


Bank of Eng pee 


Capital ........ 
Ceylon agreement 
China recognized (1950) 
Church membership ...... “hoa 
Giles (population) .. -394, 396 
106, 114, 121, 332, 358, pe 


Defense 3. ies-cneioe 94, 

Descriptive .........5. 322-326 
EYE. <2) Sesion 90 
Elections ......... Aticoo ost 
Electric power. 3... s«scssee 695 
Emigration <Aiscse- seen 324 
Exports, imports ......... 324 
Fiscal ‘report syc. o0 ese 674 
German relations ......... 356 
Ghana» <> Wiss.) ae 333 
Government: 32 ionnesenee 323 
Health insurance ..... +++ .328 
Heuss visit; |. [socio 122 
House: of Lords oiah) eee 111 
Hydrogen bomb, first ..... 150 
Iceland dispute .......... 118 
India mutiny (1857) ...... 137 
Inflation!’ -.ceeeee Renton | 324 
Iranian oil dispute ....... Bi 


Ireland accord’). is. 9 .eeee 
Jordan pact ended (1957) “180 
Macmillan, H. 88, 94,105,108, 150 


Malayan independence ogg 
Malta * v.. <.fagis ote 326 
Mau Mau — 7c... eee 334 
Merchant fleet) ........2. 681 
—Vessels, notable ......... 682 
Monetary policy .......... 324 
beste Boot aa 323 
Navy 0.9 -a8i5 3 Shae 325 
Nuclear ban talics”.,).. yesua 122 
Nuclear power ............ 324 
Parliament =. 11.2). . seca 323 
Pistyll Waterfall ....<....523 
Power ‘cable® ~. junc apc 217 
Prime. Ministers)... .. 20s. 321 
Prince of Wales <.) ...2%s: 112 
Public debti. sun accteeeten 324 
Racial strife... .4...5,320 115 
Resources, industries .....324 
Rulers, “S25 44, 322, 543 
Singapore self-rule ....... 331 
Strikes, 195892 thevecmeaee 108 
Suezierisis <u 391 
Summit proposals 100, 110, 118 
Taxes, Income ...... 323-324 
Telephones 2. 4 ahoie 6 Oe eae 690 
‘Trade, foreign... yon 324 
Troops in Jordan ..... 111, 122 
U.S. missiles = Wisc. eee 92 
U.S. population born in . .266 
Weights, measures *...913 
Westminster ie i 

World War I 


World War II ... 144 

Yalta Conference (1945) . 143 

See also England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland 


Great Lakes 
Ports .. 


St. Lawrence Seaway £217 
States served . .512 
Great Salt Lake, Utah .198 
Great Seal of U.S. .... . 178 
Great Smoky Mountains . 209 


Great Stone Face (N.H.) ...192 
Greater New York defined . .238 


Greece— 

Area, capital, pop. ...358, 395 
Balkan defense pacts ....358 
Cities (population) ....... 395 
Cyprus see Cyprus 

Descriptive ....,..... 44, 358 
Merchant fleet ........... 681 
Olympic games, ancient ..867 
Premier. ctacnuic eam 358 
Royal family= s,s 358 
Melephones tucs vette cate ee 690 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 675 


16 

ow nee in (law) ....641 
vs. population born 1266 
Weights, measures ..--.-- 613 

Greek authors (ancient .551 

Greek Orthodox C 


"see 
iiadegs “Orthodox Church. 
reen Mountain Boys ....... 
ren Mountain State cho 198 
Greenback party .......-- . 55 
Greenfield Village, Mich. ...451 
Greenland . ae 
Greenwich meridian 
Gregorian calendar 
Grenada Island ..... 
Grenadine Islands .. 
Grey Lag Handicap . 
Griffith Observatory 
Groundhog Day 
Guadalcanal, Solomons 


336, 524 


Guadaloupe-Hidalgo Treaty 207 
Guadeloupe ......-.-.-- 355, 524 
Guam— 
Altitudes (high, low) 534 
Area, capital .........-..- 203 
Citizenship law, U.S. ....642 
Descriptive ....<.-.-.----- 203 
arma (statistics) Steet: are 661 
Governor, officials, pay. 12 
Population S Nive ta NE la 203, 287 
Guatemala— 
Area, pile pop, 358, 395 
Descriptiv: Best Setesain Sas 4, 358 
Election, 1958 ............ 94 
Ghstenaia City (pop.) .395 
Revolt (1954) ......-...-- 149 
SOICRIN Ossie o ane acd wheipinlecsere 525 
Weights, measures ...... 513 
World bank loan ......... Ti 
Guernsey Is. POV Ee tae ob shes 326 
Guggenheim Foundations .. .490 
PAWL Sivan cotati: on atta eae bers 581 
Guggenheim Museum, N.Y.C. 247 
Guiana, British ............ 327 
Waterialis so. .n.. 52. 0-22+- 523 
Guiana, French ............ 355 
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Massachusetts— Area, depth, . (262-5. 0.0+.. 519 Admitted to Union . .188, 205 
Admitted to Union ...188, 205 Islands, areas ........... 524 Agriculture statistics ..661- aia 
Agriculture statistics 661-672 Meerschaum ................ 608 Area, sank.) sage ah coer 188 
Area, rank .188, 205 Mellon art collection ........ 223 Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 Mellon educ. trust ......... 491 Capital 2.) 5 eee 
Capital .. 188, 205 Mellon Institute ....... 456 Counties (seats, areas) eee 
Counties (seats, areas) ...294 Mellon, Rich. K., foundation 491 Descriptive. 7... .jedeees 188 
Descriptive ............. 18g Melting points (chemicals) . .515 Governor, officials, pay .... 70 
Governor, officials, pay _. 70 Melville Island (area) ....... 524 Isle" Royale: 25.2 209 
Harvard University . 450, 485 Memorable dates ....... 129-161 Lake, largest ........... 522 
Historical society ......... 449 Memorial Day ............ 728 Legislature ..7. 1. cca aneen 70 
Lake, largest ............ 522 Confederate... .......... 728 Marriage, divorce laws 317. 318 
Legislature ............: 10 First observed (1869) ..... 137 Name, origin of .. :-~.. 
Matriage, divorce laws 317, 318 Memorials, National ........ 210 Population, 1810- 1950 262- aes 
Museums. ....... 449-451 Amer. military, overseas ..743 —Cities, counties ...... 277, 
Name, origin of ...... 204 Cemeteries ........... +, 210 =Statisties es iaaste 261-269 
Population... .......” 262-263 Memphis, Tenn Presidential vote ... Hee 597 
-Cities, counties .... 277, 194 Population . -285, 304, pen Social security ....... 53-660 
Statistics... 2. 261-269 Public library .......... Straits of Mackinac brian 526 
Presidential vote ....585, 597 tall buildings ....-.... Bal Taxes i . 637, » O41, 685 
Social security ....._..653-66 ae Vital statistics 
Taxes 637, 645, 647, 685 Paden Rie ots OS aa ies he See also States, U.S. 

Vital statistics ". ~’ 307-320 Heights, weights .......... 348 = Michigan, Lake .\ ...... 522, 536 
See also States, Boston Life span, average Pere 364 pichivan Toe Pepe 205 

Massa 2 oe , bee cron efined i ois. see 

paste Bartholenitee sole Marriage prospects, by roy ae Middle Congo, French Africa 354 

ot SRS asain 131 Mennonite Churches |. 712, 714 Midnight sun (Norway) ....376 

Mata Hari (1917) Seeeee yt Mental hospital statistics ..3 Midsummer Day ....:.....-2 730 

Maternal Health Service |... 655 rene Serene Pit tnd Od aay islands. tee 43 

La 501 ‘Ships, notable... . 5, pb? Mikhailoviteh, Gen. " (1946) ibs 
Calculators, Harvard |.... 450 United States feet - 675, 6 Milan, Edict of (313 AD) ..129 
BiMeaareascot so. 517 World War II casualties ..742 Milbank Memorial Fund ...491 
College fraternities (1 *” 482 Merchant Marine Academy 1740 Mileage— 

Fractions. decimals ..|.. 516 Mercury (planet) .._...... 400 Between cities 
Multiplication, division |..517 Morning, evening star . |. 42% airline... 790-791 
Roots (square, cube) 516, 517 Positions by months ..397-400 -Automobile touring ..686-688 

Matron Stakes (Belmont) , 820 Mercy killings (1950) ....... 147 Between ports ........ 678-680 

Mau Mau SiC oe SAS anor 544 Roads, rural (U.S.) ..... 689 

Mauritania, Fr. W. Africa ..354 Merrimac, Monitor (1862) ...152 rites (measurements) ...... 430 

Mauritius Island. . 334, 524 Mesa Verde National Park 209 wiilitary Academy, U.S. ... 737 

Mausolus, ‘Tomb of. 51g Mesopotamia see Iraq Military cemeteries ........210 

Maxwell Trophy “79g Mesozoic era ........---.--. 518 Military Commanders ..... 57-59 

May, Alan Nunn (i952) 148 Metals— Military events, U.S. ...... 136 

May Day “729 Densities ........+++- 55 515 Military insignia, U.S. .734, 742 

Mayan *Oalendar (300 BC) |..129 Exports, imports. ....698,699 Military leaders 548-554, 557, wa 

Mayas (731, 1027 AD). "7730 Melting points ............ 515 Military orders, societies ....501 

Maybrick, Florence (1889) ..138 Price index (wholesale). 765 College fraternities ...... 482 

Mayflower pact, replica 746 Production ....... 696, 700-704 Military parks, National .. .209 

Mayo Association ....... 189,491 Meteors ............-..05. 427 Military time ............... 419 

Mayors— ies : Chubb crater, Canada 427 Milk— : 

‘Address, form o. . 584 Crater, Atiz, tii aca: 180, 427 Consumption, per capita ..666 
Brooklyn, N.Y., * iasa -08) i Paragould, Ark. .... 427 Nutritive value ........-. 672 
Cities, U.S ....13-75. Methodist Churches— Miller, Arthur ............ 116 
New varie RCH bye es; eg 241 BISHOPS cee oe 715  Millrose games (track) ....883 

McCardle, Eliza ....... . 168 Address, forms Of 252 6: 584 Milwaukee, Wisc.— 

McCarthy, Sen. Jos. (p54). 149 Headquarters ....712, 714, 717 Buildings, tall .. .../...%5 541 


McClellan, Sen. John L. 51, 118 History, organization SA 17 Layton Art Gallery ...... 459 


Mining— 
Disasters, U.S. . 

Employees 

Ministers, ambassado' 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Beige. te 11 541 

UL: gs, ba. 

Population ...270, 278, 304, 305 

Minnesota— 
Admitted to Union ..189, 205 
Ber ture statistics . 661-672 
Area, nk 89, 

. Birth, death statistics A, ae 


Cap; ai claee teeta Wi , 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ....294 
IDERCIIptive 2.6... cee ee 189 
Governor, officials, pay ... W 
Lake, largest iste agaetecce 22 
Mropistatire i vu svi aces « 70 


Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Name, origin of 4 
Pouiiation 1850-1950 .262-263 


—Cities, counties ...... 278, 294 
=Statistles ............ 261-269 
Presidential vote...... 585, 598 
Social a ee Before tos 653-660 
Taxes , , 645, 647, 685 
Vital atatisiion = an veges 307- 


See also States, U.S. 
Minnesota Territory 
Minorca Isl. . ‘ 
Mint, Bureau of the . 
Mint Mus., Charlotte, 
Minuit Peter (1638) .. 
Miquelon Island ... : 
Miss America Pageant 
Missiles, Rockets— 

i) ES ee 

JUD OO a enn 05 

Pioneer 42,116, 124, 128, 530, 531 


ae to Britgins 0.6.56 s.. 92 

USSR, ICBM (1957) ...... 150 
Mississippi— 

Admitted to Union... 190, 205 


Agriculture statistics. ihe 672 
Area, rank 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Capital 190, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) 295 
Descriptive ..190 
Governor, officials, pay .. 70 
Lake, largest 522 
Legislature bie eae 70 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Name, origin of 204 
Population, 1800-1950. .262-263 
-Cities, counties 78, 2! 

Statistics #6 
Presidential vote .. 


Social security os 653-660 
Taxes 637, 646, 647, 685 
Vital statistics 307-320 
See also States, U.S. 
Mississippi Bubble tO} eee SPs 
Mississippi River .... 4 8 
BOT ALOR loo Se si ce ciseels 2a 


Discovered (1541) is 
First steamboat (1823) .... 


135 

EAS oo om ac he 59 

Tides at New Orleans ._ |_| 436 

Mississippi Territory ........ 205 
Missouri— 

Admitted to Union .. .190, 205 

Agriculture statistics ..661-672 


Area, rank 190, 205 
Birth, death statistics’ 308, 310 


Capital nore 0, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) . ..295 
PPERCTIDCLVE) 8. fos ie ewe cies a Se 190 
OCU LOD) ie mo oes as oo 159 
Governor, officials, pay 70 
Make; largest... 3.25. ees. 
Legislature ehh) Roce 


Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Name, origin of 204 
Population, 1810-1950 262-263 
—Cities, counties . ease 
—Statistics ; 
Presidential vote 
Social security 


Vital’ ‘alisie” Setiehs > ae 
See also States, U.S. 
Missouri Compromise cab : 


1 
Missouri Historical Soc. mertae 


Territory 
University of— 


Missouri, 

Journalism awards ... 581-582 
Mitchell, Brig. Gen. Wm. 95 
Mitre Is., Solomons ........ 336 
Mobile, Ala. ...........-- 180 


Modern Art Mus. (New York) 248 
Modern Pentathlon 196 


Moldavian S.S.R, 
Molly Maquires (1878).. 
Moluceas, Indonesia . “362, 
Mona Lisa (stolen, 1911) ....139 
Mionaeoy Sibi Sock ete 373 
Grace Kelly marriage 150, 373 
Prince: born sf ean eee 6 
Monetary Fund, Internatl. 
Monetary units, foreign see 
specific countries (Descriptive) 
Money see Currency 
Money order fees 
Mongolia . 
Monitor, Merrimac 
Monmouth Park racing 
Mono Is., Solomons . 
Monroe Doctrine .... 
Monroe, James— 


PORTA OY: Seis cistern cic'a.s scat 
a ORC” = Ne orcs eer ae 
Monserrat Island |.......... 337 

Montana— 
Admitted to Union ...191, 205 
Abe eh Statistics .. 661-672 
Area, ran .191, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308. 310 
Capital 205 
Counties (seats, Seay * 296 
Descriptiveae... sa<e + cae 191 
Governor, officials, pay ... 70 
Historical Society ....... 452 
Lake, Jargest =... 3. <5ees so 522 
Legislature | {s5.-snne see 0 


7 

Marriage, divorce laws 317, oe 

Name, origin of 

Population, 1879-1950. .262- 363 
279, 296 


—Cities, counties ..... 

“Statistics ~sccae. ne 261-269 
Presidential vote ..... 585, 600 
Social security ....... 653-660 
Taxes see 637, 646, 647, 685 
Vital statistics .... 307-320 


See also States, 
Montana Territory . 
Montclair Museum (N.S.) 
Monte Caric (Monaco) SRA 


Montenegro, Yugoslavia 393 
Montgomery, Ala. .......... 180 
Buildings, tall .0%...000eme 541 
Mayor =~ 25a, yee ee 74 
Population’ Sete ter aes 305, 306 


Montgomery, Field Masha 119 

Month, length of : 423 

Montreal, Canada— 
French-Indian War (1754) 133 
Mileage to other a 686, 687 
Population ... BIG: 395 


Montreux convention ....... 86 

Monuments, national ....... 210 

Moon, The— 
Apogee; perigee) W,.....s. < 423 
Descriptive ..........:+s0. 423 
Diameter. - j= Veen eee 423 
Earth, distance from ..... 423 
Eclipse; 1959. Gi... ene 425 
Paschal (dates) ......... 726 
Phases 397-400, ge 423 
Rises, sets inca 04-417 
Signs and symbols .. 425 
Tides, effects.on ..,... (423, 440 


Moon Rockets 

42, 116, 124, 128, 530, 531 
Moore, Thos. Assn. ‘medal . 579 
Moose, Loyal Order of . 


501 
Moravian Churches . 712, 714 
Morgan Library; N.Y.C. 248 


Mormons see Latter-day ‘Saints 
Morning stars, 1959 424 
Morocco— 


Area, population, capital . 373 
Cities (population) ore ees 396 
Descriptive jimncc scant 45, 373 
French. relations, ......0.; 107 
Independence’ .../........ 374 
Merchant fleet ........... 681 

No. African talks -101, 108 


Mossadegh, Mohammed 
Mother of the year 
Mother’s Day ......--.--<.- 
Motion pictures— 
awards 

928) 


<a ae 142 
Associations <. .2.gi0.is0 see 501 
Cinerama, other eis 539 = 
Jazz Singer (1927) .. 442 


Musuem of Modern ‘Att | 248 
justend 958 783 
~ Sound-on-film first. (i923) “441 
Stars, producers ...... 560-568 

—Deceased .<2..:,.023 563-570 
Motor boat racing - 
Motor vehicles, see “Automobiles 
more. rar _—— of _. 77 


Mount Desert Island ....... 
Mount McKinley Natl. Park 209 
Mount Rainier Natl. Park . 209 
Mount Vernon (Va.)__...... 22! 
Mountain Meadows (1857) ..137 
Mountain State (W.Va.) ....199 
Mountains— 
Adirondacks: °:5 2 7sis=eetGas 32 
Andes _...339, 344, 350, sts 535 
Cascade, Wash. -199 
Catskills 


Everest |. 7 
Green, Vermont 
Himalayas : 
McKinley, Alaska -209 
New York State peaks 
Peaks, by country 2 oe 


Rainier, Wash. . 209 
Rushmore, South Dakota’ ..197 
Sierra Nevada, Calif. . 181 
Teton, “Wy0. --:2.5> sone 
U.8., by. statesi c. o..aneeen 
Vesuvius, Italy ....... 366, 525 
Volcanoes so indienne ae 525 
White, Noe eee 192 
Mozambique ie ae a 380 
Mr. America contest ........ 848 
Mrs. America contest ...... 577 
Mules (on farms, value) ....664 . 
Multiplication table ......... 517 
Munich pact (1938) ......... 143 
Murders, see Crime 
Muscat, Arabia ............ 339 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. ......... 180 
Muscovy Grand Dukes ...... 547 
Museums. «<5 i. hee 4-459 
Naval Academy, U.S. otem 
New York City — .. 2.5. 247-256 
Washington, D.c.. . 220-228 
Music and Musicians— 
Associations” .. 7 Seu cee 502 
Auditions of the BID eee 781 
Awards: (5.5 Sees . 582 
Callas, Maria ........ 90, 128 
Cliburn, Vany oo eantor 101 
Composers, works .._ 554-556 
Instruments, rare, N.Y.C. 254 
Juilliard Foundation .._... 491 
Musicians, singers ....560-568 
Opera and artists ...__ 780-782 
Pulitzer ‘Prizes’ > ee 575 
Singers of the past ......570 
USSR composers cleared | 106 


Violinists of the past .. 554 
Mussolini, Benito . . .367, 546 
Mutiny on Bounty (1789) ..134 
Be ore, 446 


Mystic Seaport, Conn. 


— N= 
NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 


N.C.A.A. champions, 1958— 
Basketball <5...) isQemee 839 
Golfs.ci 3 nen tee 858 
Swimming: <.25 op). aoe 886 
«vouey Be ang field = ae 883 

olle eee ees | 895 
pe ee ae & waels 
Oecd ee 877 


NRA passed 
Nagasaki a tomic bomb (1945) 1 
Baan 


; eek 300 
leery Edict of (1560) ....131 
Nantucket Island (area) 524 


Employees coumber), 

Expenditures 

History i 

Secretaries ........ 
Navy, U.S.— 


Flight records ...... St 
Lia E 0 (eas Ai pvaters 


Ill see Bonaparte 


Narcotics arrests ........... 311 
Narragansett racing ....821, 827 
Nassau, Bahamas .......... 337 


Nasser see Egypt and United 


Arab Re 


public 
Natal, Union of South Africa 332 
Natchez T-: TAGE, Seo. es ee) 


National Air Museum ....... -228 
National Anthem ........... 624 
National Archives .......... 226 


Natl. Baseball Hall of Fame 809 
National battlefield parks ..209 
National Book Awards . 578-579 
National capital parks ..... 210 
National Capitol, U.S. ..220-221 
National Catholic Welfare ..722 


National cemeteries ........ 210 
National Coll. of Fine Arts .228 
National Committees ..... 54-55 


ieee Council, Churches of 


Ban eA. Ci cies Sets 716 


National defense see Defense 
National forests ............ 320 
National Foundation for 


Infantile Paralysis ...... 715 


National Gallery of Art _...223 
Natl. Geographic Society 226-227 
National Guard, U.S.— 

Pay scale allowances .732-733 


National historic sites ...... 210 
National historical parks ...209 
National Horse Show ....... 832 
National Income ....... 751-752 


National Jewish Welfare Bd. 723 
National memorials -210 
National Military Establish- 


ment see Defense Dept. 


National military parks ....209 
National monuments ...210, 255 
National Motto, U.S. ....... 639 


National parks, prkwys 209-210 
National Recovery Act (1933) 142 
National Research Council . 226 


National Rifle Assn. ........ 860 
National Safety Council .. 504 
National salute ............. 132 
National Science Foundation 492 
National Spelling Bee ...... 508 
National Statuary Hall ..... 221 


National Tuberculosis Assn. .507 
Nationalization (industries) 


see Industries, foreign 


Nationals, U.S. ............. 642 
NATO see North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization 


Natural gas production 702, 703 
Natural History, Museum of 248 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of . .456 
Naturalists, noted American 559 


Naturalization ............-. 641 
Nature, balance of ..........320 
mimtirm island 7.0... ees 335 
Natitical mile ......:..... 1. 430 
Nautilus see Submarines 
Navajo Art Museum ........ 45 
Naval Academy, U.S. ...737-738 
Naval treaties (1921) ....... 141 
London (1930) ............ 142 
Naval war losses ....... 155-158 


Navigation aids, Coast Guard 738 
Navy Department— 


Administrative personnel .. a 


Admirals (active duty) ....731 
-109 


Aircraft carriers ......... 
AUN RNOUS oi sc ce oe o's 137 
Mssociations= . oo... ees 502 
Atomic subma- 


rines 87, 97, 105, 116, 124, = 


HIAUUIESNIVS Cl ee ee ee 
Commandants ............ 


Expenditures ..... Spiny a 


Nurse Corps ............ 77739 


Officers (form of address) 584 
Pay scale, allowances . eae 


Public Service Award ..... 583 

Rickover, Adm. ......115, 121 
Seventh Fleet |....;.: 114, 118 
SPARE LOSSEB I sp ceod jas 3 6 155-158 
Tg pa) oT PS IRS Ee eRe am 735 


Vanguard projects ..86, 97, 120 


, voided (1933) 142 Navy, U.S. cont'd.) ~~ New Hampshire— 
Women’s branches se 


Admitted fe, 

ne alee statistics . oy 
20: 

Sisth, ‘dows statistics 308" 310 
Capi’ 191, 205 


‘aD: 
Reet (seats, areas) 
Governor, eect pay ... 


0 
eee divorce laws 317, 318 
in of 204 


—Cities, counties 


Presidential vote 
ree Security 


Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S. 
Nebraska Territory 


958 
ie Sembilan (Malaya) 


Apartheid, Sou. Africa -... 
Sr aarlaaaeir 493, 50 


5, 109 116, a 120, 124, ae 
Equal rights’ ( w) 622 


Spingarn Medal 

Suffrage (law) 
Negros Island, a eo oa 
Nehru, Jawaharlal . 
Neil Memorial Trophy .. 
Saudi-Arabia 
Nelson Gallery, Kansas City 451 
Nelson, Lord (1805) 134 
Nelson Trust, Wm. Rockhill 491 


Area, population, capital .374 
Katmandu spe Babs 6 


Neptune (planet) 
Netherland, New . 
Netherlands— 
Area, population, capital ..374 
Cities (population) ... . 896 
Dependencies ...........-.. 
Electric power 
Gold reserve .. 
Indonesia independence ~ 
Merchant fleet 


Petroleum production i 


Sugar production 
Trade, foreign ....... 374, 
U.S. population born in He 


World Bank loan 
Netherlands Antilles 
Netherlands Guiana 


Admitted to Union 
Bonculere statistics 


Birth, death statistics 308- 310 
1 .191, 20 


Ay ate (seats, 


Governor, phe, Pay 


70 
Rovtiace. divorce laws 317, 318 
—SupremeCt.ruling (1942) 143 
Museum, state 452 


Presidential vote 
Social Security 


Vital statistics 
See also States, U 
Nevada Territory 
“Nevis Island 


337 

New Amsterdam (1664) 132, 238 
New Bedford Whaling Mus. 450 
New Britain Island 5, 524 
New Brunswick, Canada .... 
New Caledonia Is. (Fr.) 355, 524 
Georgia Is., Solomons 336 
37 


Guinea-Papua 


23 


New Hampshire— 
Admitted to Union ..191, 205 


Agriculture statistics . 661-672 
Area, capital, rank ..191, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Counties (seats, areas) ..297 
Descriptive. = Aces 191 
Governor, Officials, | pay .. 68 
Historical Soc., Concord ..452 


Lake, Jargegt | s.008 2m 522 
Legislature. .cscassemahe 70 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Museums ><) 55,2505 eae 452 
.Name, origin of =. i0y.2.. 204 
Population ase sae, 262, 263 
—Cities, counties ...... 279, 297 
Statistics aie. cede 261-269 
Presidential vote ....585, 601 
poe security. se. cen 653-660 

St ae 637, 646, 647, 685 


4 
Vita statistics ........ 307-32: 
See also States, U.S. 


New Hebrides ....336, 355, 524 
New Ireland Island . +7335, 524 
New Jersey— 


‘Admitted. to Union ..192, 205 
Agriculture statistics 661-672 


vATea, rank “Sie -yahya 1 5) 
Birth, death oe ee 308; 
Bridges (to ‘N.Y.C.) 2.2: 

Capital =... yee sae 192, 303 


Counties (seats, areas) ..297 
Descriptive .<. .incepeometae 192 
Governor, officials, pay .. 68 


Lake, largest .....% chs 522 
Legislature ——.<.a.06 tease 70 
Marriage, divorcelaws 317, 318 
Museums — > .snc00 oc eee 452 
Name, origin of °: T23eencr 204 
Palisades 0. cae nabaene . 192 
Population i aaa eS 262-263 
—Cities, counties ...... 279, 297 
-Statistics _. 261-269 
Port of N.Y. Authority ~ 245 
Presidential vote ....585, 602 
Social security ....... 653-660 
PaXeS”, acrobats 637, 647, 
Turnpike! rai. ete reece 192 

Vital statistics ........ 307-320 


See also States, U.S. 


New Mexico— 


Admitted to Union ...192, 

Agriculture statistics 661- ore 
Area,” Yanko or ronan 192, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, aie 
Capital as eben =a 192, 205 
Carlsbad Caverns ... ‘ 

Counties (seats, areas) . 297 
Descriptive. 3s eee 192 
Governor, officials, pay, .. 70 
Lake. largest © c.0)..c0m: 522 
Legislature. -as-2r aoe . 710 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
MUSEUMS 5 ic... k eteateeie -453 


Name, origin of ...... 204 
Population: 2.5....te. te 262-263 
—Cities, counties ......280, 297 
“Statistics! = 2. yr asranaie 261-269 
Presidential vote ... Bon 602 
Social accaria ori apart 653-660 
Taxes - 4. , 646, 647, 685 
Vital stulindied signa 307- 


See also States, U.S, 


New Mexico Territory .,.,...205 
New Orleans, La.— 


Buildings; tall’ tee eeweasetes 541 
Delgado Museum ......,.. 449 
Descriptive! 0.1 vaccekeeeree 187 


Fairgrounds racing ...824, 826 
Louisiana State Museum. .449 


Mardi. Gras oie. nar ant 
Mayor i 26..c cnn apie eeae 
Population ....... 276, 305, abe 


Sports carnival ........4 5: 


New South Wales ........... 336 
New Year, Jewish (dates) ..726 
New Year’s Day .........-..- 728 
New York Bd. of Trade 495, 578 
New York City— 


Administrative depts. ...80-83 
Airports 6250. -G cece aA 245 


Aquariums G5 shee vimes 256 
Area, altitudes ....,..240, 241 
Art galleries <A cs 247-254 
Assessed values ........... 242 
Bank clearings -.....0.2.. 158 
Banking statistics ........ 234 
Board of Estimate ........ 80 
Boroughs 

—Areas, altitudes .......... 240 
-Assemblymen, State ....... 719 
Assessed values ..........242 
~Councilmen —. 2: oss 80 
=Population: =. 2-0 chs nam 240 
=Presidents® 7> ec. cares 80 
—Realty tax rates ........% 242 
-Representatives, U.S. .....65 


i «ee = ine it: re ee er 
Index : eta = 
Bo ee ee cont'd.) - New York State (cent’d. 
New York City (cont’d.) New aoe ae |. 167-710 “Sales 
Botanical Garden ........ 247 United Nai (1524), 131, 244 Ww 
Bridges, tunnels 245-246 Maneaere ‘explosion (1920) U: 
Brooklyn see Brooklyn 141, ns $1 
id. inds, extreme .........- ting oie 
Bullen w+ 238, eae 242 wines ce a (1930 aoe $64, . i aeeims compeneeiey a co 
“Public Se eet aH-358 Nee Tek Colon Exchange 1498 See also States. US. og 
Bus Se epee lel a i mc frag a tarigr 44 New ¥ been eames 2 759 
ee NCtRIO oon e-- «8 New Xork Cotton Exe Exchange 496 New York pDnlversit ye oa 
Coliseum -.-........---+-. Ss York Hist’eal Boce 35d, 499 Hall of Fame . 241 
COON Ro OE aa 0 New York Intl. Airport... 245. New York World’s Fair . 
Caaie, Judges ~......... ee New York Produce Exch, ...503 New Zealand eee 
SS res TICS Baas ' : 
Day, “ienstih Vostro ma okt Newiaindacks a esas a 231, 232 Cities (popu: tion) Pe: 
DoS SOO names onda "eer D a noes ae S 
Draft riots (1863) \......-.- 203. Administrative GON.» scans pcan eeeeeee 18 
Dutch yield (1664) .......- ed Agriculture statistics . -661-672 Petroleum production ...-. 702 
Education statistics ....-.. a3 Altitude, Inighestie. 3. c2aene 533 Telephones... ..-icte ees 690 
ae ad arog 582, 602 Aves, rank. 2% er st agi zoe — le, foreign: “o.kG-e eee ee 
Presiden “551. 540 +«Automobile statistics ..... 5) OCS”. . sed oe ee 
Bere siete Bite. i, Fah Anisinobbe stiatles 1683 Nolestows one oem 523 
BERDEUCIUTES | ose eens: oe Banking statistics ........ 234. New Zealand Samoa ....... 336 
Seeenapanibce, Jonees) ++ +.242 Birth seatietics a2. 9,308 Newark; N.J.— 
Peco Fires, U.S. Bildieee cave orate 229 ort, terminals ... 245, 246 
Bee vee cunre gO earaueisege ae eee 230-231 Buildings, tall .......2.+/ 541 
peuanices Cavern. Canal system ............ Mayor™).........2 disneee eee 14 
Government Canttal: Pr oli usc Museums ... 2.2. 0-.seue 452 
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Ponce de Leon . 5. 
Pondicherry, India ..... Ua 361 
Pony Express (1860) 
Popes see Roman Catholic Ch. 
Popular vote see Vote, popular 
Population, United States— 

Age groups by sex, color... .263 

Birth, death statistics 307-308 

Genter... 5... 5: 269 

Cities, by states 

Continental . . 

Counties, by state 

Density, by state 

Employment 

Estimated, 1958 ......... 


2. 
Family income, growth 257, 260 
LP 2S ere 268 
Foreign-born .266, 267, 268 
MPIREC ORO Sedu oc esis ie 2+ > 257 
Indians, American ...... 269 
AEN PRE Se cei ae ei 270 
Life span’ (average) Sra 264 
Male, female 63, 265 
Marital statts ...... 260, 264 
Metropolitan areas 305-306 
EGLO e es aivrs wie oe - 262 


New York City 
240, 241, “260, 304, 305, 394 
ar Metropolitan aos .. -260 


Nonewhite 0, 262, 265 
Occupation a Spa Sciee, 258 
0) Gic iz) CORI ees eee eee 262 
WV CTSCAS Se vc iain cee es 257 
Places 2,500 and over 271-287 
ANON ont wien. eS ehais sa 312 
Regions, 1940, 1950 ....... 261 
Religious Census ....... .259 
Religious groups ...... 711-712 
Rural eo ee 262 


School enrollment 
pr ates,: ee 1950 . 


Summary .-.-:....<- 257 
Survival. statistics -264 
Territories 261 
Urban - 262 
Vital ” statistics .. ~. 807-310 
Voters, eligible ..........: 264 
MRDPRELS sick eisines cewek 691 
White .... 262, 263, 265, 268 
-Foreign Parents ....265, 268 


lation, world— 
eeeities, alicountries 394, 395- 396 


Cities, largest 
Continents 
Jewish 


Nutritive value ........... 672 
Prices = farm ee coe oh ee 664 
Production, consumption 666 


Port of N. Y¥. Author. 245-: rh 
Port of Spain ............ 
Portraits on currency, bonds’ 138 
Ports— 
Distances between . 678-680 
Traffic reurO ei by type, ...680 
United States ....... 676-677 
—Cargo volume ‘(tons) 676-677 
-Tonnage entered, cleared 677 
Portugal— 
Area, population, capital nena 
Cities (population) 396 
Woloniesh =k 22min tees ae 
Descripiive 2 -. suisse se at 
Earthquake ish), 
Election, 1958 
Electric power . 
Goa dispute ... 
Merchant fleet 
Telephones .... 4 
Trade, foreign . .6 
U.S. ditizens in (law) ... 641 
U.S. population born in . .266 


Weights, measures ....... 513 
Portuguese East Africa ...... 380 
Portuguese Guinea .......... 380 
Portuguese India ........... 380 
Portuguese Timor ......... 381 
Portuguese West Africa ..... 3380 


Post Office Department— 
Administrative personnel ..59 


Employees (number) ....... aS 
Wstablished. Crs ek eee ss 177 
Expenditures v.....:...... 748 


Postmasters General ...59, 177 
Post Offices, U.S.— 
First (1783) SMe oats eg 133 
Number, by class ... ” 
Receipts, by olty*>... 22 
Revenues, expenditures 
Rural routes, number . 
Santa Claus, Ind. .... 
Postage stamps— 
Philatelic societies 
United Nations ........... 710 
U.S. issues 


Postal information 2, 705-710 
Air-letter sheets ...... 0 
Ar’ mpi ee ah 705, 707- 709 
Book rates ........... 705, 706 
C.O.D.. charges ........ ” 0 
Domestic rates ....... 705-706 
Insured. mail .-........ ..10 
International rates ...706-709 
Letter with parcel ........ 70 
Money order fees ......... 106 
Parcel post ....... 705, 706-709 
Registered mail ...... 705, 706 
Special delivery rates .....705 

Postal savings .............. 710 

Potatoes— 

Consumption, per capita . .666 
Nutritive value ........... 672 
Prices ,jfarmy oon 2... s . 664 
Production’ 2.05.0... 663, 667 

Potomac River ..... 200, 219, 220 


Potsdam Agreement 
55, 143, 356, 386 
Poultry products— 
‘Chickens, number, value . .666 
Consumption, per capita ..666 
Prices, farm ... 4. 
Pound (measure) 
Pound, British ..... : 
Power boat racing . 8 
Powers, Abigail (Fillmore) . .162 
Prairie State .. 184 


Preakness Stakes ........... 825 
Precip’ tation— 
Cities: -Ui8 iY vaccine 433, 434 
New York City ........ 441-443 


Rain, 1 inch of, meaning .435 
Weather summary, 1958 ... 56 


Prentiss Foundation ........ 491 

Presbyterian Churches— 
Headquarters .....-.....%.5 714 
History, organization ..... WT 
Membership ............ So} 


National, Washington, D.C, 224 
President of the U.S.—See 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
President of the U.S.— 
Office and Powers 


Address, form of .......... 584 
ASA OS, Seren inaate'e bi okaie ..57 
Appointments (law) ..... 619 
CRDINEE etic icine: sgh 57-59 
Constitutional powers 618-623 
Disability agreement ......92 


27 
President of U. S. (cont’d.) 
ges votes (law) .619, pear 
Head of State ||: 
Inauguration date 
Nominees, 1900-56 
Oath of office .. 
Pension 
Salary 
Salute by artillery 
Succession law ..... 
Term begins, limit . 
White House ............. 
Presidents of the U.S.— 
Historical and Biographical 


Ancestry, religion ........ 1 

Biographies PRT Re i” 163-173 
Birth, death dates ..... . 16 
Cabinets.............. 175-178 
Children, number ...... a 


Enumeration ...,......... 

Peon NonE A o's Sakae are 

nauguration, age at ..... 162 
Military records ........... 55 
Native states .... 0... 02.4. 162 
Politics! 4:_::5.55 3. aja 162 
Vetoes) 26s. cate 81 
Wives glk Siidodeoeee 162 


Pressure, sea level, N. XGis ae 


Produce Exchange, N, ¥. ... 503 


Production— 
Aluminum . 
ake se 


Eges 
Electric power 
-By country ...... 
—United Srates 

Farm crops . 


Tieies “numbers .......... 765 
Tron,” steel icc Aramemene 703 
Kerosene. <. wtsuihs Oe 102 
Lead...) sia one eee 703 
Eilquor,-beer’. 0. sinner 697 
Lumber: i225 30. eee 

Minerals) S73. 700-704 
Se CAS 555 calor ae 102-703 


Sugar 
Textiles 
Tobacco products 


Wood pulp, paperboard ~. .695 
W00l* Sask waceauemees -. . 693 
Worker statistics 691, 695 
ZinC. v5 Aneto ee ee 703 
Professional Golf Assn, ... 858 
Professional societies ...480-483 
Prohibition— 
Kansas ends (1949) ....... 186 
U.S. law, repeal (1933) 142, 623 
Prohibition party ........ 55, 585 
Proportional representation. .615 
Protein (foods), ............. 672 
Proterozoic era ............ 518 
Protestant Churches— 
Headquarters ........ 713-714 
History of leading ....716-717 
Membership: 25 .sen ae 711-712 


Religion d. 
vd. i pepe cont'd.) 863-866 —Huguenots E260) 
econ Sh Pee B10. 894 —FeWS oe eae. 
i Oar ee 885- list o! 
"a in use (Del.) -..... 183 Swimming | Sets ee 
copulation, world .......- Osa Track (world) ee ad perpen hg 
United States census ...... 504 zAmerican .........---B74 596 Roman Catholic ..123,7 
= ho a td pa aD pC a Yacht SR rae aan 863" United States census \.. 
Protestant Episcopal Churel3g Racquets champions ...-.... World Council 
Altar eer Ne rr ives ae Radar— ) ..143 See also Bible, Churches and 
PISTONS. thik pts ore nes Beam to moon (1946 "530 specific denominations 
S adarese, form of ...,..-- Invented ....----++-+-++> Religious leaders .___ . .548, 557 
Calendar, fast days .. Radio— 504 Remington, William W. ..... 147 
pe edaarirs Associations ....,...---.-. 54° Rendova Ic, Selomersoloaae 336 
Member Authorizations, type .... 84 Bemiel, Is,, Solomonus-s2 a8 336 
Providence Stakes: . ReOrebis sets in use ogee assert wal 
Prussia— Awards ..... Ee ee 
History oo 5 Free’ WOrld =. es ee ee cco br a ba pve oan ‘onal 615 
Ruler t .314 Homes with ......----- toe neormtanes . a “64-66 
Pspchistric ‘patients ....... Inventions, noted ........ Es Represe: oo e584 
scent Raeoaniie Adm. ..653-660 Marconi one ne cl agg se ee Congress aie 
Pattie aomein, original .._. .206 eae inalitier . 560-570 Salaries, terms ............ 
Public holidays ......... bet Production data ee Shosting by Puerto rigege 
iblic Jands, U.S. .......--- rescue, first (19) “ch08 <5 (4954) Sa eee 
burns jHibraries— 249 Sets in US: aye bape ne mac 307-308 
mooklyn, N.Y. .....-2..++ tions iny'U.S. 3... 84-——_pisth’ staGinbice eee 
Cities, Wisse leye site ace ele nt + ~ $e eeu increases —0..t eee 52 Gestation periods ........ ay 
New York City .....-..-.- Radio City, New York City 252 Reptiles ...0  ...... 222-0 
Public schools— 487 Radio Corp of America ..94, 124 Republican party— 90 
Attendance, expenditures Radio telescopes ............ — Campaign, 1958 .......... = 
seers 116. 117, 120, 124,128 Radium (1898)... ae ne. CaP Cores 
ae Sincnt Saad 484-487 © Railroads, sorclanes a (1948) 146 oper Wate 
New York. City eee eae er ee 537 582, 585,614, 615 
=Athletic League ....878-879 Bese ee 1825)», garters i3 First Campaign (1856) ....137 
Statistics _.....--.- naa ae Reilsonds, U.S — Formed (1854) oe ee 136 
Newnvork “State «. idents, deaths ..... 158, 683 General elections ......... 
neers ove ne). Tia os peclden ts deaminase taty 504 National committee 
Segregation ruling, 1954 . 487 Cog (Colo., N. oy . 182, 192 Nominees .... 
cece eS natles ei Gividends °': 0... wens: .683 Popular vote 
See also Education lectric trolley (1885) 188,538 "Texas furor 
Public Service Awards ._ ... rt epenace. taxes 220d. a Research Council, 
Public trusts ... par te Fastest) runs.) jects | be Reservoirs— 
maueations, U.S. Govt. .... Freight loadings Veet 165 United States 2 pe 
peecrr on Bio 534 Harriman Mem. Medal ... .581 World’s larges ine 
“alge aes ae Locomotive, first ......... 383 Retsil ovtee (Petal sa 164-765 
Area, capital ... ....+--- NB ARS Et: Sear athe Seaeris wit ail p saa 
Cities (population) ...... au Lae Srst (1828) --. 135° Retail sales... sotaee ag soee 
Citizenship law, U.S. .... Passenger, freight data ...683 Reunion (Fr.) ......... : 
Commonwealth ‘status -...201 Rall centers wreatest ae. 184 ~ “Revenues, U.S.—— 
WCSCrIpHVe: | een isees at Retirement Act ........... 65 Bills originate in House ~ 618 
Farms (statistics) ........ ao Revenues, distribution ....683 Collections by source . . 753-755 
Governor, Officials, pay . aa tahintion 7, Mae te eee 683 =By regions “tis... ae 
Inheritance (or igen at Steam, first (1831) -/. 22.2: 135 Gustoms 4 .........-. Seen 759 
Legislature .......... Oe Stocks, bonds, capital ....683 Pastallits ch eee . 709 
Nationalist attacks arent) is Tom Thumb, engine ...... 187 Receipts ss oko 749-755 
Population .. NGG Transcontinental (1869) ..137 Tax laws - +» 649-652 
Resident commissioner .... 6 Express Service ... 684 Revere, Paul (1775) 132 
Riot (1950) .......-. aa peiwey Enbor's Political Lg. 55 Revolutionary War 
Social security ........ 4 atihiny bridge, Utah,....... 458 See American Revolution 
ON yes ORT Retntall soe breciatention Reynolds Foundation ..... .491 
Telephones... .. Raleigh, Sir Walter Rhee, Syngman ........ 44, 370 
Puget pound, Wash (4618 8). So nee 131, eee Rhode ners i 18a. ge 
Pulitzer riz plot) 342~=0- «Rapa Islands (Fr.) 7... i ti Mion) = Ak My 
Punakha, Bhutan H Eee ee 140. AGEguibare: eteristele een 
Punic Wars (264-146 BC) ..129 Retest foreign exchange |. _758 cata el 196, 205 
ee iis hee Rayon erie 693 Birth, death statistics 308. 310 
Pyramids ...,129, 390, 518, 542 Rayon Be temparatine eoeleneiss Copii ee 196. 205 
Pyrenees Mountains .. .382, 535 Renan 1957-5802 cee ee 98 Gonniten eeAtRe areas) 299 
ah Reclamation, Bureau of .211-217 Descriptive . .196 
“aa Recreation area 230-231, 209-210 Governor. officials, pay | 71 
Qatar, Arabia... ......... 339° Red Cross, American ....... aa Historical societies - 456-497 
Quadruplets Porm cases) . 308 Hea eee Perey tia oo apie att ae ey ao 
Bestinoaticas Non voting ..614 Reed, Walter, Medical ear: onan Marriage, divorce laws 317, Bee 
Quebec city, Canada— Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. .... Be Name, origin of : ‘ 
Attacked in wars Reformatories, Federal ..... Newport stone towe 
RUD ORM LDD oc iecrlncerge eiais's 133 Reformed Churches— a Population ies 
Mileage to other cities 687 Headquarters ............. wie —Cities, coun es : 
Population .... 326, Membership: iif: asl qobibas President ae e 
Quebec ey ee Ho Beplatored mail ........ Soci fal security 
Mau an races— ‘ 2.0% 
Gatens Borough 240, 241, 246 caectonys recordals..c. 875-876 Vital statistics ar: 
Queens Tunnel (N.Y.C.) . 246 Championships .......880£883 See also : ates, ie fy 
Queensland, Australia . «385 College records ........... 877 Rhodes, Colossus of ........ oe 
Quemoy 114, 118, 121, 125 Interscholastic records ....877 Rhodes, Island of (area). 
Questions and Answers— -New York City ....... 878-879 Rhodes, Scholarships .,_.. 460 
Government operation ... 228 Olympic games ....... 867, 869 Rhodesia, North, South ig 838 
Social Security ......... 860 World records ........ 872, 873 Waterfalls |. ....., 333, 5 
Quintuplets aban) cian Reliet—= piworld Bank loans’ 3: 8 
Quisling, oe i Federal dole end ends (1935) . eee Consumption, ver cavithe 688 
— te See ek) Ratitan 4". 2 ae tritive. vahie +... >2;esmes 
OT oe STL a0 |. produedon 7 671 
RFC see Reconstruction Breda Cees (3600) a Fae a3 Richmond Borough ......._. 239 
Finance Corp. Calvin, John dict (313 AD) 129 Richmond, Va.— 
Racial segregation sealing) Constantine edic 328 AD) 129 Buildings ... ............. 541 
W954 eee eee eee 149 pee aS rent (bass 131 Contederate. capital .. 153, 208 
R: a Museum re 
eran records . . 788-789 aT prEer eet obec: issn ot Population’ 286, 303, 304, 305 
Automobile : 834 ates Rs oe tis60) pia Rifle champions .~..’. 86 
Bicycle ...... Edict of Na 321/394 Right Ascension— 
Bobsled ...... , ¥ pes Sorat 126, 728- 729 Stars;\ 1959.23. 5 2) eee ee 
PLOTSE ose. : ae Sun, 1959) oe a ee 
—Associations . 506, pow ee hes Rizht-to-work) laws “'B1. 127 
Bee ereting Bosh Berens Riis Park parking field... 246 
Roller eg he 895 Christians (64 AD) ...... 129 Ringling Museums (Fla.) ..446 


= ndex 
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. 


Rio Grande = , N.Y. 454 t. 
Big Bend Natl. Park ’...... Wite tami 62, 172 Be Crom Vinin te B38 
Riots, panics— Yalta Conference (1945) . St. Eustating tolana << eees 313 
‘Amritsar, India (1919) ....140 Roosevelt, Theodore— St. Helena Island ..... 34, B28 
Astor Place, N.Y.C. (1849) 136 Biography ............ 162,170 St. John the Divine, N.¥.C. 250 
Brooklyn Bridge (1883) ..138 Bismarck, N.D. cabin ..... 193 St. John, Virgin Is. 2! 
Detroit, Mich. (1943) ....143 Pamily- Spr. aes ke 170 St. Joseph, Mo., Museum 45) 
Dr .c (1863) ose kae Mt. Hushimore Mem. (S. ¥ 2, 197 St. Kitts Island ........ 
Financial (i873, "84, iit £9 Set eee aew York City ..249 St. Lawrence gulf . 
. ational “Park 5.0%, ase 194 St. Lawrence River— 
Germany, sg (1953) Fismte nc} Rough Riders (1898) ..... es Discovered (1534) ....... 43k 
lem, N.Y.C. (1943) ...143 Sagamore Hill Shrine ..... Length, outflow .......... 526 
avana (1956-58) ....150,348 Roosevelt, Theodore, Medal 283 Navigable distance ........ 327 
Haymarket (1886). ........ 138 Roots (square, cube be) bait 516 St. Lawrence Seaway ...... 217 
Herrin, Iil., suite (1922) 141 Rope climb champions ...;_.887 St. Lawrence Waterway ....674 
: India mutiny oT Oyo ae eae 137 Rose Bowl games ........... 818 St. Louis, Mo. ....,........ 190 
wozMan (1956). 150 Rose Island, Samoa ......... 203 Academy of Science ...... 452 
Puerto Rico (1950) ........ 147 Rosenberg trial (1951). ...... 147 Buildings, tall.) .2-snay.. 541 
eae ne emer aaa puaraeea, merioew (1912) ..140 cor ae Museum ........ 451 
eee sicrucian societies ... (444, 504 xposition (1904) ........,161 
Be w Archipelago ........ 362 pee Betey. Nes tengo 173 Mayor bape ete he Seo 15 
oss, arley (1874) ....... 137 Opera - 9 ett oo oe eee 781 
Coastal ports, tonnage 676. 677 Ross dependency iB.) eae 336 Population eae 279, 304, 305 
i ie reservoirs ...... 214 <as Ross, Nellie T, (2924)2 2 arte 141 Re a te oe 
AAD ARO at Se Para otary ernational ....... oologica arden <i 
Freight carried on (total) 680 Fellowships .............. B88 St. Lucia Island ..... 337 
St. Lawrence Seaway 217 142 St. Martin Island ... 315 
United States ...... 33 St. Patrick (432 AD) 130 
CIES aegis Rowing records ......_. 363-866 St. Patrick’s cathedral 254 
See also specific rivers Royal Gorge. Colo. .|_|.... 18g St. Patrick’s Day ....-. -729 
Riverside church, N.¥.C. ...250 Royal Hotel fire (1892) ....169 St. Paul, Minn. ....... . 189 
Roads— Royalty— Buildings, tall” 2.5 ees 541 
Conn. Turnpike .......... 182 Address, form of .......... 584 Mayor oes cnc. ~ a5 eee eee 75 
Garden State Parkway ...192 Families of Europe |. _543-547 Minnesota Historical ....451 
Gulf Freeway, Houston ...198 Ruanda, Belgian Congo ....342 Opera o.oo... ne 781 
Highest in U.S. (Colo.) 182 Rubber— Population ..... 278, 304, as 
Mt. Vernon Highway, D.C. 200 Imports, exports ..... 698, 699 St. Pierre and Miquelon ... 
New Jersey Turnpike ..... 192 Production -.........-.... St. Swithin’s Day .......... 730 
New York State ...°.. 230-231 Ridokph, = Lucretia St. Thomas, Virgin Is, ..... 202 
Parkways, national ....... 209 (Garflelay2 5 "ore. 162,169 St. Valentine’s Day ....729, 730 
Pennsylvania Turnpike ...195 Rulers of the World ...... 44-45 St. Vincent Island ......... 337 
Rural mileage, U.S. ......689 Rum— Saipan Island (area) ...... 524 
Skyline Drive, Va. ........ a Exports, imports ......... 697 Sakhalin alana . .367, 386, 524 
Thruway, New York ...... 231 Productiotiestoe.. sc.nce cn 697 Salaries— 
Touring distances. ..... 686-688 Rumania— Armed forces ........ 132-7133 
Rochester, N. Y¥.— Area, capital, pop. ...... 381 Cabinet members ........ 
Arts and Sciences Museum 454 Cities (population). ...... 396 Federal govt. officials .... 67 
ity, Manager. .ol ss... 14 Communism (1947) ..146, 381 Governors (state) ......-.. 68 
Eastman House (museum) 453 Descriptive ............45, 381 Judges U.S. .....-.. 1... 60-62 
Population ....... 281, 304, te Merchant fleet ........... 681 New York City officials .80-82 
Tall buildings ............ 541 Petroleum production ....702 New York State officials... 77 
Rock formations (classes) ..518 Royal “family 60.4 eo 381 President of the U.S, .... 07 
Rockefeller Bros. Fund Welephones'.-, 29", ites sas 690 Queen Elizabeth II . 322 
90, 101, 491 U.S. population born in | .266 Representatives, U.S.. ..64-66 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. ..252 Rumsey James (1787) .. 133, 538 Senators, U.S. .. ., $3 
Rockefeller Foundation ..... 492 Runs, walks and marathons— State officials - . 68-72 
Rockefeller Institute ........ 252 American records ....874-876 Supreme Court justices .. 60 
Rockets, see Missiles, sockets Champions, 1958 ..... .818 Vice president, U.S. . 57 
Rockingham Park racing ...827 Olympic games ........ 867-869 See also Incomes, Wages 
Rockne, Knute (1931) ..... 142 World records ........ 871-873  Sales— 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 209 Runyon Memorial Fund ... 492 Automobile (factory) ...-.686 
Consumer credit —....... 


Rodeo champions ...... 796,873 Rural population, U.S. ....262 
drigues Island (Br.) 334 Rural road mileage, U.S. ..689 Department store (index). .765 
Rogation Days (church) ....725 Rush-Bargot Treaty (1817) ..134 Retail . 2.05... saws ences 671 


Rogers, Will (death, 1935) ..142 Russell Is., Solomons . 336 Sales taxes— 

Roller skating champions ...895 Russian Empire (Ended 1917) By state ... feicoctenistneeteemy 

Roman Catholic Church— For later history see Union of New York City .......... 237 
Avignon (1309) ........... 130 Soviet Socialist Republics Salic House (German rulers) 545 
Bishop convicted .......... 95 Alaska, 1740-1867 ....179,207 Salk polio vaccine ..... 539, 775 
College of Cardinals . .720, 721 Authors; composers ..... 554 Salt— 
Dioceses, U.S. ........ 718-720 Crimean War, 1853 |||... 136 Consumption (average) ...704 
BURSHOO AVS 2... sc etc s+ bine 125 Explorers .....: Fonnsobe Ocean (content) .......... 519 
Hierarchy peor. 37, 718-721 Japanese War, 1904 ... .139 Production, U.S. . 104 
—Address, form of ......... 584 Jews massacred, 1903 ..... 139 Salutations, persons ‘of rank te: 
Immaculate Conception Noted persons .......... 554 - Salutes, honors. .......... 732 

(OnE. Sy enna ee eorere 136 Rasputin killed, 1916 |...140 Salvador see El Salvador 

Menberbi. Hae S 3 718 Romanovs killed, 1918 ....140 Salvation Army 712, 714, 724 
Popes— Rulers) czars... wake ce 547 Samar Islands, Philippines 
=Address, form of ...%.... 584 Ships lost in war ...... 155-156 78, 524 
Avignon Hq. (1309) ...... 130 Turkish War, 1877 .... .137 Samoa, American— 
-—Chronological list ....... 721 World War I .....140-141 Area, capitaliii.s vince 203 
-Infallibility (1870) ...... 137 Russian Soviet Federal Descriptive owes wees 203 
-Italy guarantee (1870) é Socialist Republic ..... 387 Farms (statistics) 661 
-John XXIII -123, 720, a Russians, noted ........... 554 Population ....... sist 287 
—Julius II (1506) .........- 130 Ruth, George Herman (Babe)— Samoa, Western (N.Z.).366, 524 
Sheo TIT (800)——..........5 130 Lifetime record ..... 808-809 San Antonio, Tex,— 
—Paul III (1545) .......... 131 Ryder Cup (golf) .......... 858 Alamo, Missions .. 
BIWG REL jy 5 ig po 97,123 Rye— Buildings, tall : 
Urban II, crusade (1096) .130 Chicago spot prices....... 665 City manager -...5--.0- 5 15 
-Vatican City, State of 45, 392 Grain center Bag Ne ...-669 Populaticn ...285, 304, 305 
Population, world ........ 715 Prices, farm ...... ... 661. San Cristobal Is., Solomons 336 
Segregation ............05. ua Production ............... 663. San Diego, Calif.— 
Statistics, U.S... neue 718 By estates seahens i arise 667 City manager 
Welfare Conference ......-. 722 WKyukyw Islands (area) ....524 Museums ..:. 

Roman numerals ........... 487 Population ... 

Roman rulers, emperors ....546 Ss Public: library cso. oan 

Rome, Ancient ......... 129, 130 ZO i-. 2 e ee ahn ee 445 

Ronne expedition ........... Bal ARP eNO cues ons Acme ne 357 San. Francisco, Calif.— 

Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor 162,172 Saba Island ................ 375 Bomb explosion (1916) 140, ae 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.— Sacco-Vanzetti case ........ 141 Buildings, tall . 
Assassination attempt ....154 Safety Council, National ..504 Calif. Acad. of Sciences arte 
Biography 6 6660):.. Ge. 162,172 Sage Foundation .......... 492 De Young Museum ........ 445 
Birthday Y (holiday) Pay 728 Sagebrush State (Nev.) ..... 191 Earthquake, fire (1906) 139, 161 
Congress sessions ......... 174 Sahara, Spanish .383 Foundation: s:. 7.2). ....sasaese 492 
eat: C1045 ia ae wath ne ae 143 St. Augustine, Fla. (1565) 131, 183 Golden Gate Exp. (1939) ..161 


Hour, Freedoms: (0.5.2.6... 255 St. Bartholomew (1572) ....131 MIB YON oi fear wily ise eee 15 
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San Francisco, Cal. (cont’d.) 
Mileage to foreign ports ..679 


Mileage to U.S. cities . - 686-688 
s Pisce Ol ATG 2.) cesses 
Opera, 1958 ......-.----+- 782 
Palace, Legion of ey , 445 
Population ...... 2, 304, 308 
—Foreign-born .......+.--- 268 
Postal receipts .....-.--«+: 710 
Public library ...-....- 459 
Spanish missions ... 445 
Telephones .....-..---+++- 690 
United Nations conf. ...... 767 
San Jacinto Museum__..... 457 


San Juan Capistrano Mission 445 
San Juan Capistrano Tace . oo 


San Marino ..........--:+-- 81 
San Tome sl, CmoreuEad), .380 
Sand Island 203, 261 
Sander, Herman _ N. .147 


Santa Anita racing .... 
Santa Barbara Museum -445 
Santa Catalina Island .181, 524 
Santa Claus, Ind. 185 


Santa Cruz Is., Solomons ...336 
Santa Fe, N.M. (1609) ..131, “192 

Navajo Art Museum ...... 453 
Santiago, battle (1898) ..... 138 
Sao Miguel Island (area) ...524 
Saratoga Historical Park ....209 
Saratoga racing ........ 321. , 828 
Sarawak (Br. colony) ....... 332 
Sardinian. 2. eee 366, or 


Sark Island (area) .......... 

Saskatchewan, Canada 

Satellite Program, U.S. 

Satellites, solar apotent atheer 

Satellites, Space ....42, 530, 531 
Soviet prosecs i ofS RER 

, 89, 101, 105, 169 


U.S. pacino 
91, a, 112, 120, 530, 531 
Saturn (planet Ne 397-4 


Morning, cae star ....424 
Rises, sets, OBO se ea. std 429 
Solar System Paes Cae 428 


Saudi Arabia— 

Area, population, capital .381 
Cities (populat: ion) 30) 
Descriptive .. 

Foreign policy 
King Saud . 
Merchant. fleet 68 
Petroleum production .381, 702 
Trade, U.S. (value) 675 


Savaii Is. +, W. Samoa ...... 336 
Savannah, Ga.— 

Buildings, tall ........... 541 

City manager =... ce 15 

Population ....... 274, 304, 305 
Savings in U.S. ............. 755 

EMIBOM GR ey -iirislo sc Sane sisare ee.0 710 
Savonarola (1498) .......... 130 
Saxe-Coburg, House of ..... 543 
Saxons— 

Bneglish rulers ............ 543 


Grenmiat TULETS oi oie we sae 545 
Saxton, Ida (McKinley) 162, 170 
Scaife Foundation 492 
Scholarships— 

Amer. Academy in Rome ieee 


American Legion .......... 718 
SEEM DIRT eae crt eiaveiy sane neo arnre s 56 
Guggenheim: .. 2.5.6.6 cee 490 
1 aCe s See 581 
Maemillan oo. ii se cieess 582 
Miss America ............. 577 
ERISOCES © 3, Sen iec atc CAG Putte 460 
Rotary Fellowships ....... 583 
Student composers ........ “Eis 
Schoolfield, Judge ....... 2 


ll 
Schools, Public see Public schools 
Science— 


Awards ...... 571-572, 578-584 
Discoveries... 6s... 537-539 
Foundations 


Geophysical Year 

PORTERS: ov olola.. 
Science Found., Natl. REY 
Science Service 71718 
Sciences, Natl. Acad. 226, 505, 530 
Scientists, noted .548- 554, 559 
Scilly Isles (area) .. ..... 52 
Scopes, John T, (1925); 


Area, population :... 
Church of . 

Cities (population) 
Descriptive 
RINIONS a ticectatcs save a ale 
U.S. population born in .,. 
See also Great Britain 


Scott, Caroline L. 


(Harrison) 
Scott, Robt. F. (os 
Screen Personalities . 


2, ie 


. .560- 50 


Seas (area, depth) 
Seasons, The .......---+«+-- 
Seattle, Wash. 
Alaska Exposition (1909) . ie 
Art Museum .. 3 2. 522ce2id 
Buildings, tall .-......... baa 
Floating Bridge .........- 520 
Mayor. “Se cieeics «ann - oo 15 
Population ...... 286, 305 
Seawolf, 2nd atom sub Cissy 149 
Secession of States ..... 152, 208 
Secretaries— 
Stabesiee steer = ee 
TIS es Sees ae 57-59, ie, 178 


=Cabinets 922: Te loe = 
Seeing Eye, The ........... "50 
Segregration, see Desegregation 
Sekia el Hamra (Spanish) . 383 
Selangor, Malaya 
Selective Service System 

Employees (number) 
Selima Stakes 


Seminole War (1836) ... .136 
Senate, U.S., see Congress, os 
Senators, U.S. .......:..-.,- 63 
Address, form of .......... 584 
Election of (law) ......-.- 623 
Salaries;_ terms... 2... = 63 
Speech, longest (1957)... .150 
Senegal, Fr. W. Africa ..... 354 
Sequoia National Park ..... 209 
Serbia, Yugoslavia ......... 393 


Seven Wonders of the World a 


Seychelles. S:2..Go- sen a oe 334 
Seymour, Jane (1509) ...... 130 
Shakespeare, Wm. 
(1564, 1590, 1600) Se 131 
Folger Library .......... 225 
Shark fishing records ...... 52 
Shays’ Rebellion (1787) 133 
Shedd Aquarium, Chicago ..447 
Sheep— : 
Breeders’ organization 670 
On. farms -eeeinnie oateee 664 
Prices, farm =. son eee ce 64 


6 
Shenandoah National Park 209 
Sheppard, Samuel H. -149 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco), 373 
Sherwood TV Awards ..... 
Shetland Islands ...... 338, 524 
Shikoku Island, Japan 367, 524 
Shipping’ 05.52. avn 16-682 
Canal traffic, ‘foreign 74 
Entered, cleared ....... 7 
Express service (rail, air) 680 
New York State canals 3: 
Tonnage at ports 
U.S. commerce 
Ships— 
American-built, first ..... 
Atlantic, first steam trip .. 
Bell time: es. aes 
Bounty mutiny (1789) .... 
Builders Council2)0....5 5 
Dimensions of large .. 
Disastersick. ...2ee sce 155 
First sunk by sub (1864) . 
Frigates, famous 


5 
.876, 677 
680 


—Constitution (1812) ..... 135 
-Philadelphia, U.S.S. 

CTSOT) eae Os Reece 34 
-United States (1797) .134 
Great Western (1838) ....136 
Hiroshima bomb carrier ..792 
Inventions, noted ........ 538 
Users, se Wels eed oa ame 542 
Mariners’ Museum, Va. 458 
Merchant fleets .......... 81 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. ....446 
Navigation aids 13 


New liners 
Notable: - 8) ..4imenn eas 
Ocean crossings, notable 


To3 
Radio rescue, first. (1909) 156 


Genie 678-680 


Route cisimces 


(1785) 
“Fulton” s (1803, 
<INVentOrs! ie saat a ee 
-Ocean-going (1827) 
—Rumsey's. ClI87) Wass 
—Stevens (1804, ’09) 
Stockholm-Doria coll. 

(1956)... ib Scape en 
Tankers, largest 
Shoe production 


Shortland ak nh Bolonioas 3 53830 


od Etna 
Side horse champions 
— day, eins By 


eyeera Nevada Mts., 
Signs and Symbols— 
Astronomical 
ee elements 
Medical. -. .S.2.c.5 5s ee 
Zodiae ...... =: .ses eee 422 
Silicosis compensation 
Silk production 
Silurian Society 
Silver— 
Coinage ._... #.s.5.-S=seee 
Comstock Lode, Nevada ... 
Density, melting point ... 


Dollars in stock ....,..... 156 
Price : 22 s..25,c eee 704 
Production: «. Jiju-0cms temas ir 
Silver State ........2=/seaeg 
Singapore .. .143, 331, 890 
Self-rule granted ......... 331 
Singer Sewing Contest ...... 583 
Singers, noted— 
Contemporary .......- 560-568 
Deceased... 4... sn 
Opera, 1958- ites! sree 780-782 
Sinkiang, China ............ BES 
Sioux Indian War (1876) ....137 
Sioux State .... 22.72 hese 193 
Sister Kenny Foundation ...491 
Sitting Bull, Chief (1876)...137 
Skating, ice— 
Championships, speed . 884 
Pig“ure > acs c. abe eee 849 
Interscholastic, N.Y.C, -879 
Olympic. games 2252.20. c25 870 
Speed, ‘records. ic.eeeeoee 884 
Skating, roller .........2.... 895 


Skeet shooting champions ...860 
Skiing— 
Associations: 92.5. desea ees 505 
Championships <...0. cs e028 894 
Jumping records .......... 894 
Olympic’ games 227 yoteoaee 870 
Skin Diving ................ 831 
Skye Island (area) .......... 524 
Skyline Drive, Virginia ..... 99 
Slansky, Rudolph (1952) ....148 


Slavery— 
America, introduced (1619) 131 
Brazil ends (1889) 8 
Compromise of 1850 . 
Constitutional amend. - 622 
Emancipation procl. (1863) 153 


England outlaws eso 135 
Kansas-Nebr. Act (18 54) ae 
Mass. outlaws (1783) ..... 133 


Missouri Compromise 
(1820) 134, 152 

New York (1712, 1827) 132, 135 

U.S. abolishes. (1865). .153, ve 
Sleepy Hollow Legend 
Sloan Foundation 
Slovenia, Yugosiavia ........ 
Smith, Abigail (Adams) 162, 163 
Smith, Capt. John (1607) ...131 
Smith, Marg. (Taylor) ‘162, 166 
Smithsonian Institution 128; 228 
Smoking and Health ....:...775 
Snakes ......... 
Snares Islands, N.Z. ....... 336 
Snow Entomological Museum 448 
Snowfall— 


Blizzard of 1888 .......... 441 
Cities, U.S. 2)... <. eee 33 
New. York City) 2. -.4 441, 443 
Snuff production .. ........ 698 
Snyder-Gray case (1927) ....141 
Soap Box Derby  ........ 11877 
Sobell, Morton ¥(1951) Soe ee 147 
Soccer records .............- 889 
Social Dem. party (1897) ...139 


Social Security, Forcign— _ 
Australia 


Great Britain 
Norway 
Sweden 


X\ 


ef pecanity, Foreign Beg 3 
5 eng ees 
Spee ee 


PEEL 
} 
S 
wes 


6, 660 
Disability ........ 653, 655, 656 
Employment services .657-659 
BEAR IDEES ent) et bon te aes 654 


656 
Maternal and child health 655. 
4 Old age, survivors ........ 653 
, Public assistance ........7 655 


ert Srtsectoie: Sam 
Tables of payments 37, 653, 655 
ORSPALE oer. 5) See oes F 
pero net ins. 657-659 


Socotra Island ............. 331 
Socrates (399 B.C.) ....129, 551 
Softball champions _....... 853 
Solander Island, N.Z. ...... 336 
MERAY Se ee 402 
Solar furnace .......,...... 660 
Solar system ... irk 422 
Solomon Islands 336, 524 
Solstices ...... - 402 
Somalia ....... 367 


Somaliland, British 


Somaliland, French 355 
Sombrero Island . -337 
Somerset Island (area) ....524 
Sooner State (Okla.) ....... 194 
Sorghums (production) ..... 663 
Sororities (College), ... . .481-483 


Panhellenic Conference .. .480 
South African War 


(1899-1902) 2. cece. 139 
South America— 

Artes, “dimensions=: =... 2. Pe 
Coffee crop. ..... ...... 668 
Country, largest (Brazil) 342 
Lake, largest (Bolivia) 342 
Lakes, notable ........:... 521 
Merchant fleets .......... 681 
Mountain peaks ........ 535 
Petroleum production ....702 
OMUIATION oo... oe ke cite 265 
SELON RIOUS. 480 cies «axes 715 
Ports, distances ...... 678-679 
Sugar production ........ 697 
Telephone statistics ...... 690 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 675 
UB CEDLANS on. oie ey Si ee ois 523 


South Carolina— 
Admitted to Union ...196, 205 
a statistics ee 667 


mren: rank 27%... <<. 196, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Cap: Ty tae ene -196, 205 
Cotinties (seats, areas) "299 
Descriptive 196, 457 
Governor, officials, pay .. 71 
MGRKGS TATSESE ore. yee Fe > sig 0 522 
Legislature Naas ce STA 71 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Name, origin of 204 
Population Leer “195, 261-268. 
—Cities, counties ..... 284, 299. 
Presidential vote ...... 585. 607 
IOCESRION oe sce se ciee vies - . . 208 
Social security .. 653-660 
Tariff protest (4832) re aoe bi) 
POGSEB oy. ass. 6, 649-652 
Vital statistics 2. 311-318 


See also States, U.S. 

South Dakota— 
Admitted to Union ....796, 205 
Agriculture statistics ..661- ga 


Area, rank 196, 

Birth, death statistics 308. 310 
Capital. .i..:... 196, 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ...300 
Descriptive ........ 196-197 
Governor, Officials, pay .. 71 
iioke, largest ~.. 0.2... 522 
TIOMISIATUTO (ink ape nlite ea 71 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Mt. Rushmore...... 197,457 
Name, origin of ...... 204 
Population ... 196, 261-262 


-Cities, counties ...... 284, 300 


Index 
South 


Dakota (cont’d.) 
Presidential vote ...... 5 
te security . 


outh Island . .338, 524 
South Island, N.Z. ..... ..336, 524 
4 


Southern Spseapate Fdn. ...492 
Southern lights ............. 436 
Southern Rhodesia ..... 321, 333 
Southernmost City, U.S. ....527 
Southwest Africa ........... 333 


Southwest Conf. games 812, 838 
Southwest Museum, Calif. ..444 
Southwestern Power Adm. . .212 
Soviet Union see Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics 
Soy Beans— 


Grain center receipts ..... 669 
Production. wccciemue ee 
Space satellites, see Satellites, 
space 
Spain— 

Area, population, capital . .382 
Cities (population) ........ 396 
Civil war 142, 143, 383 
Colonies yc ty. vee ee oe 383 
Descriptive .... 45, 382 
Electric power 3 .695 
Franco, Fancisco -383 
Gold reserve .... 758 
Merchant fleet . .. 681 
Moroccan pact ............ $9 
Morocco, rule ended ..... 374 
Republic (1931) ...... 142, 383 
Mulers: ea oa 45, 545 
Sugar production ......... 697 
IRClEDHONSGH =. 5. tm isle ae 690 
Trade, foreign: ....... . 615 
Treaties, U.S. .......138, 204 


—Defense agreement . .149, 383 
U.S. population born in 


i 266, 268 
Weights, measures ........513 
Spanish-American War ..... 138 
Casualties . on. nes i iss 741 
Military leaders, U.S. ....557 
ODL AOSSEB. (feria cutee 155 
Spanish Armada (1588) ....131 
Spanish authors, painters ..553 
Spanish Guinea ............ 383 
Spanish Morocco ............ 373 
Spanish Sahara ............ 383 


Special delivery rates ...705, 706 
Spectrum ............. .» 435 
Speech, freedom of (law) 621 
Speedboat records see 
Motorboats, Power boats 
Speed records see specific item 


Speedways .............. 833, 834 
Spelling Bee, National . + 008 
Spenser, Edmund (1590) ....131 
Sphinx, Egypt .............. 129 
Spinaway Stakes ............ 821 
Spitzbergen ................. 376 


Spokane, Wash.— 
Buildings, aah MpLastatns 542 
Population ...286, 303, 304, 306 
Sports arenas ........ 833 


Sports records ....... "196-896 
Spring Mill Village, Ind. .. .448 
Spring season ........... - 402 
Sputniks 


37, 42, 85, 89, 101, 105, 150 
Square roots |......... 516, 517 
Squash, racquets, tennis ... .863 
Stadiums. |. vis esas. nea 833 
Stage pereountien iets 560-568 
Stalin, Joseph V. ..148, 389, 547 
Stamp Act (1765) Pe RE ae 132 
Stamps see Postage stamps 


Standard time ..... 418, 419, 420 
Stanley Cup (hockey) ...... 863 
Stanley, Henry M. (1871) ...137 
Star-Spangled Banner— 
Bing SUS ose wale 173-174 
National Anthem ......... 624 
Stars— 
Magnitudes .......... . 424 
Morning, evening, 1959 . .424 
Polar O5O Sf vist sen core qa 424 


Tables, 1959 .....:. 
Stars and Stripes race ..... 
Stassen, Harold E.......... 
State Department— 

Administrative personnel . .57 

Berlin dispute ........... 126 

Communist China ... 113, 121 

Employees SDA ee Sig 15 

Established 2.0.00. .6200.5. 175 


31 

State Department (cont’d.) 
Expenditures 2... 54... 0e. 03 748 
France-Tunista Se ci 2 ae 
IY Teh Sccekyt a eee 10: 

re recognition .,,....... 112 
Korean policy 2.3... vscs.5) 92 


Nuclear ban ....107, 122, 126 
Protests to USSR ......... 125 
Becrefaries oc... aes 175 
Summit proposals 92, 108, 118 
Surprise attack ..110, 116, 126 
USSR aid survey ......... aan 


Area, altitudes:.-/. es 240 
Bridges. (to N.J.) .......5 245 
Inst. of Arts, Sciences ...249 
poe Borough ote aoe 


States of the U.S.A.— 
Admission of new (law) ..620 
Admitted to Union ........ 205 
Agriculture products ..661-671 
—Counties, leading ........ 671 
Altitudes (high, low) ....534 
Area, rank 92... tee 205 
Automobile statistics 


685-688, 696 
Banks (assets, liabilities 15T 
Birds 17 


Pe Oa mp Fire 200, 


Capitals At ee 20: 
Census) 2. onion 257-304 
Congress, apportionment . .615 
Congress, Members ...... 63-66 
Constitution, US anette 616 


Counties, county seats 288-304 


Death statistics 307-312 
Descriptive ...... . 179-205 
Dimensions ...... 205, 288-304 
Education statistics ..484-486 
Electoral votes ...... 585, 586, 


Farm income, crops ..661-672 
Forest areas. oc... 4s sia ce 

Four boundaries meet ....192 
Geographic centers ....... 527 
Industries, products . .179-203 
Inland water area ....... 206 
Judges, District (U.S.) .60-62 
Lakes, largest: °. 6.05, oven 522 


Land grants: ) pou 206 
Largest, smallest ......-- 527 
Legislatures 4. ose nes 68-72 


Manufactures by. states .. .692 
Marriage, divorce laws 317-318 
Mineral production .....-. 700 


Mountain peaks ....<: 534-536 
Murder, penalties ......... 312 
Names, origin of ........ 204 
Officials, salaries ........ 68-72 
Original thirteen ..........205 
Parks, National ....... 209-210 
Petroleum production .....702 


Population by states ..271-304 
Public assistance .. ...65 
Rivers... ae ce 
Voting qualifications 61 
See also specific subjects under 
income, manufactures, mar- 
riage-divorce, taxes, etc. 


Statesmen, noted ...... 548-554 
States Rights party ......... ase 
Statuary Hall, National . . 
Statue of Freedom (Capitol), 350 
Statue of Liberty ............ 255 
Statute mile ................ 430 
stcombery see Ships 


Communist China .........125 
Discoveries... 2. 3... 538 
Exports, imports .....698, 699 
Merger blocked ........... 128 
Production wis ue ere 700 
Steeplechase (track and field)— 
American record .......... 876 
Olympic games....... 867, 868 


See also Horse Racing 
Stepinac, Cardinal (1946) 144, 720 
Stevens, John (1804, 09) ..134 


Stevenson, Adlai ............ 92 
Campaigns ........... 148, 150 

Stewart Island, N.Z. ...336, 524 

Stock exchanges— 
American (N.Y.) ......... 506 
-Transactions ............ 159 
Midwest ceniben eee 506 
New York .. Bmp tet ey 506 
—Transactions .......2...4 159 


Pacific Coast (San. Fran.) a 
Seat) prices CNY.) scones 


; Little Rock 
Ez = 


Stockholm-Doria Coll. (1956) 158 
Stocks— 
nae Kies law) 


Mane 
Margins erash (1929) 
Railroad (value) .... 


Strait of Malacca ........... 
Straits Settlements ormes), 331 
Street numbers, N.Y.C. . 


Strikes— 
POPEITIC RY nN Osis so \r:ciels +7 128 
peromonile, ODS Me sar acs sisters 120 
Herrin, ODA pt ne eres 141 
Homestead steel, 1892 ..... 138 
PECLOTR tiv ee ates neo isp ae 108 
Miners (UHW), 1946 144 
Number, by year ........ 51-53 
Pullman, 1894 ......,..... 138 
Steel seizure, 1952 . .147 
Subway, N.¥.C. .. . 86 

Stritch, aoe ; 

Stuart, House of ..... 


Sturbridge, Old (Mass.) ||) 
Stuyvesant, Peter ........... 
ay i erg 
en 
ato 7, 105, 115,116, 124, “ed 
Diving’ (bathyscaphe) 519 


IDWS miteisraisie ics. + timiein sim 38 
Sinkines Mirae ocites: «a's 155-158 
United Arab Rep. ......... 


Submerged fonds et (1953) a 

Suburban Handicap ......... 819 

Subversive activities— 
Communist ces 


outlawed (1954) ......... fase 
Control Bd. (employees) . 
eee LAW a ope wisn i= 
Soren ae aap 139 
pened (1904) ............ 
Strike, N.Y.Cs-.2. 220-0 en "ene 


Wreck (1918) 
Succession to Presidency .. "61 
Sudan— 

Area, manwiation. capital . 

Cities (population) 

Condominium ends 

Coup succeeds 

Descriptive 

Egyptian dispute 

Telephones ..............5 690 
Suez Canal ....101, 150, 391, 674 
Suffolk Downs. racing . 822, 828 
Suffrage see Voting 
Sugar— 

Calories 72 

Consumption, per capita ..666 

Govt. subsidy 662 

Imports 

Production, world 

pict States 
Sugar Bowl gam 
Bari Research woaudation et 
Suicides 
Sullivan, Arthur, operas ... 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy .. 
Sulu Islands 3 


Sumatra, Indonesia ......... 362 
DIGICBMIOGS! rc ee lee eee 525 
Summer season ............. 402 
Sun Bowl games ........... 818 
Sun, The— 
MOCRCEIDULVG in chi eect cieleleue 422 
PPUAITO LOK) on. a eorere is wheelies 8 422 
Earth, distance from ..... 422 
MIpUDEG; LODO ao. e ee ee cne 425 
Horizontal parallax ...... 422 
Planets, relation to ...... 397 
Right ascension 422 


Rises, sets, 1959 ......404-415 


Semi-diameter ........... 422 
Signs and symbols ....... 425 
SOLA POLIO hoy suas sicetets ssl ofaes 402 
Sunrise, correction ....... ae 


Sunspots 422, 

Worship, Egypt (1360 BC) 139 
Sunda Islands, Indonesia ...362 
Sunflower State .185 


Sunnyside, Btvington, "N.Y. 454 
Sunshine State ............. 96 
Superior, Lake ............. 536 
Supreme Court, U.S.— 
Appointments, salaries .60, 62 
Greated (1789) ........... 3 
Decisions, 1958 ...... 46,117 


Dred Scott decision (1857) .137 


Judicial powers (law) 619 
ISUIOOCE MWe sts cee scp ss 62 

¢ — Address, form of . 584 
BTRo sa 116, 117, 120 


Sweden— 
"area, population, capital. .384 


Baltic “ exiles... .225). caren 270 
Cities (population) ...... 396 
Cooperatives, consumer ...384 
Descriptive’ <5... isi aea 384 
Electric power .......6..- 695 
Gold reserves 3s. 2pecnscee = 158 
Merchant fleet ........... 681 
Nordic Council ....-.....-: 4 
Norway, ae Ano tS 139, ie 
Power. cable. &.. 5.5.00 

Rulers ....... 45, 384, 547, 554 
Sugar production ee AcT, 697 
Telephones 20 -ieiies/acse a= 

Trade, foreign ...... 384, 675 
U.S. citizens in (law) ...641 


U.S. population born in" 


266, cg 
US. reREy ica ees 
Waterfalls .......2. 533 
Weights, measures 513 
Swedes, noted ........ . 549 
Swimming— 


Championships, 1958 
English Channel. 25 
Tatextcholastic, N 


Olympic games 86 
World records . 885-886 
Swiss, noted ..... . 55. 
Switzerland— 
Alps THe. = soccer eee 84 
Area, population, capital .384 
Cities (population) ....... 396 
Descriptive =... 3..95.204% , 384 
Electric power .-.......:.. 695 
Gold: TESERVE. «.«ceic viv cres.s st 758 
Merchant fleet~........... 681 
‘Telephones Weiiso. seen caste 690 
Trade, foreign <. ge. were 75 
U.S. population born in . .267 
‘Waterfalls * <. jot toate eee 523 


Symbols see Signs and elie 
Symmes, Anna ........ 162, 166 
Syracuse, N.Y.— 


Buildings; ‘tall. 2% #05. 542 
Mayor =... fics fee tecum ons 15 
Museum of Fine Arts ... 454 
Newspaperk .. 2. secaatihes 0c 488 
Population ..281, 297, 304, 305 


Syria (United Arab Republic) — 


Area, population, capital .391 

Cities (population) ....... 96 

Descriptive. oi. suscs coe 391 

Egyptian merger ......... 93 

Merchant fleet ........... 681 

Telephones. hei: Scooter 690 
py 


Taconite 

Tadzhik S.S.R. .. 

Taft- -Hartley Act 
Taft, Robert A. 


Table tennis paeepionsiive ea 


eee 
Bap Oe Or 05% 355 
Taiwan see Formosa 


Tall buildings .......... 540-542 
Tanforan racing ........... 28 
Tanganyika, Br. Africa. . .334 
Tangier, North atrigs Futyee 73 
Taoist population, world 715 
Tar Heel State ............ 193 
Tariff Acts— 
Exemptions for travelers ..641 
Nullification (1832) ...... 135 
Suspensions (1951) ....... 147 
Tasmania, Australia ......., 35 
‘Tau Island, Samoa ......... 203 
Tax Court, U.S) ie euennen 60 
Employees (number) ...... 76 


American colonies (1764-73) Es 
Canada 


Great Britain (income) 303 
Single tax advocated 
(2899), ee eee 137 
Taxes, Federal— 


Admissions, entertainment 652 


Collections, by source ..... 53 
Collections, by state ...... 154 
Corporation Wee kta an 59 
-Profits affected by ...... 692 
Estates: 2....40 .s eee 652 


Gaso) 

Horse racing revenue ..... 830 

Income, by state ....- 645-646 

Inheritance, estate 636-639 

Sew York see N.Y. State 

ll (states joe wee tas ae 614 

Bains (type, rate) ........ 647 
Taylor, Zachary og ae 
Tea (consumption) ......... 666 
Teapot Dome (1929) .......- 142 
=r iati 

ssociations ......¢s7sseae 
Colleges i)... .uxameet 461-479 
New York City. .0.. sa 24 


New York State -233 
Professional societies 482, 483 
Public school 487 
Teamsters, Int. 
51, 86, oo ‘98, 109, 118 
Telegrap h— 
. 187 
136 


‘Atlantic -eable (1856) 
First message (1844) 
Inventions, noted 
Telephones— 
Atlantic cable... = “igasass 
Exchange, first (1878) .... 
Foreign countries 
Inventions, noted 
U.S... Cities... sca aes 
World statistics - 20... aces 
Telescopes, astronomical .... 
Television— 
Acters _....-. saeweugeee 
Associations ... 
SR ee | 
Award 


Sets produced 
Stations in U. 
Telephone-TV 

Transcontinental (1951) 
Wage increases 


Temperance organizations .. 
Temperature— 
Absolute 
Barometric changes _..... 
Boiling, melting yey 
Cities, U.S -. 434 


Extremes, by station ...... 433 
New York Clty ise 441-443 
Normal’ .. ov. ..enees 433-434 
Seasons: «csc. ya. c eee 402 
Thermometer scales ...... 432 
Temple of Artemis .......,. 518 
Temple Emanu-el, N.¥.G. .250 
Tenerife Island (area) sarees 524 
Tennessee— 
Admitted to Union ..197, 205 
Agriculture statistics ih 672 


Area, rank .197, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Capital’ .<.. eee , 205 
Counties (seats, areas) ...300 
Descriptive .. 

Governor, officials, pay sere 


Judge ousted’ vic. 20 ae 12 
Lake, largest; . .2e-epeen 522 
Legislature.) save ee 1 


Name, origin of “..sédec. ” 204 
Oak Ridge museum 457 
Population: eas 61-269 
—Cities, counties ..... 285, 300 
Presidential vote yer 609 
ieee security 0... 653-660 
Taxes ..... 638, 646, 647, 685 
Vital statistics .307-320 
See also States, U.S. 
Tennessee Valley Auth. ....211 
Tennis champions ...... 890-893 


See also Court tennis, Squash 


tennis, Table tennis 

Territorial expansion, U.S. ..207 
Territories, U.S.— 

APCAS >< Osu va see eee 261 

Chronological list ......., 205 

Cities (population) ...... 287 

See specific territories 
Testaments (wills) .........639 
Teterboro Airport, N.J. 245 
Teton Mountains, Wyo. ._... 200 


— a 
_ > 
< 


a 


5s Index 33 
Texas— Tobacco (cont’d.) Treaties, U.S. (cont’d.) 
Accession ...... 197, 204, aa Industry (N.C.) ..........193 Oregon boundary (1846) 
Admitted to Union . ” 197) 2 Industry ener Panama (1903) 
pe aiiaad statistics ‘er-613 Pipes ake Portugal, Azores (1951 
Spe eee OS ae 457 Production Previously (Publish ed 
WAM. worse ee 197, 205 ~-By state .. " Rush-Bago’ G 817) 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 Taxes nad Southeast ‘ a (SEATO) 
PupttalectG.. ss. 9-. 2 197, 205 2 he pase ae 5 
Gonnty a sas 300-302 Tobago Island 837, 524 s ain 
Descriptive ........ a 7-198 Toboggan Handicap ........ 8 efense pone (1953) 149, 383 
Eernor. * ofiicials, 71  Todd-AO film process ...... Florida (1819) Skee 183, 207 
—Ferguson, Miriam a (1924) “141 Todd, Mary (Lincoln) ..162,167 | —War (1898) .............. 


Hall of State, 
Houston 

198, 285, 304, 305, 457, eo 
Lake, largest 522) 
Legislature Pinte 71 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Memorial museum, Austin 457 
Name, origin of 204 


Population 

Cities ... 3. 285-286, 304-306 
Counties i020... 300-302 
Presidential vote 585-6 
PUR RESO cr sect yon , 647, 685 
Republican furor ..... ‘ 
San Antonio ........ 457, 542 


San Jacinto Monument 457 


Social Security ...... 653-660 
Vital statistics 
-_ See also States, U.S. 
Texoma, Lake .......... 197, 213 
Textiles— 
orts, imports .698, 699 
Industry ..... eee: 694 
Price index (wholesale) ...765 
Thailand— 


Area, population, capital 
Bangkok (population) 

Coup succeeds 
Descriptive ..... 
Merchant fleet .. 
Trade, foreign 


385 
396 


Weights, measures ........ 513 

World Bank loan-......... T711 
Thames River ............. 526 
Thanksgiving Day  ........ 25 
Thaw, Harry K. (1906) .....139 
Theater— 

Actors, actresses ...... 560-568 

Associations” ....5.0. 0.5.66 506 

Awards. ..... 

Dramatists 548-554, 556, 558 

ong runs. os... 5... 

Opera season . . . 780-782 

Plays, stars 1958-59 .... 779 

Pulitzer” Prizes! ..J....... 574 


Thermometer scales ... .433 

Thermopylae Pass (489 BC) 139 
Thirteen Colonies (states) 205 
Thirty Years’ War (1618 ae 131 


Thorneycroft, Peter .. 88 
Three Kings’ Day... ...... 728 
Three Kings Island, N.Z. ..336 
Thunder Head Mt., S. Dak. 197 
Thurmond, Strom ... .150 


NS ee ee 347 

Tidal wave, India (1942). ..159 

Tides— 
Atlantic coast 
Descriptive .. 
Highest in world ee 
Moon, effect of -..... 
New York City 


Rise and fall, v. S. cities . 436 
Tidewater, Virginia ........ 99 
Wierra del Fuego ........... 524 
al Carnival ........... 876 

Astronomical ......... 418- oy 

POT. 2s. Lan Sitensiare yi» 

Bell, shipboard ........... 499 

Daylight saving ........... 419° 

Differences for cities ..... 420 

Earth’s rotation and ..... 27 

Geologicceras) ........0.5.65 518 

RGMEGIWICI sts... 2 ioie s nees s 419 

Mean, apparent .......... 402 

MANGAL Ye ores cess dens 419 

BIER OH ont Meg ciaipivientoles § 402 

Signals broadcast ....... 432 

mtaAnaGard — (2.005. 19, 420 

TOT Sepa Reet aa 419 
Timor, Portuguese ..... 381, 524 
Timothy seed prices ...... 664 
Tin—imports, U.S. ......... 698 
een Island (area) ..... 524 


Titanic disaster (1912) ..140, 
Titicaca, Lake (Bolivia) 342. 
Tito, Marshal, career ....45, 394 

Rift with Kremlin 
100, 103, 108, 


Export, imports ... 698, 699 
—Duty-free (personal) 


Togoland (Fr.) 
Togoland, Ghana ........... 333 
Tokelau (Union) Islands ....336 
Tokyo, Japan 368, 394, 396, re 


Toledo, Ohio ............... 19: 
Buildings; balls 2 fir. 542 
City manager. <........55. > 75 
Museum of Art... ...2..2.- 5 


45. 
Population 282, 298,304,305 
Tomb of Mausolus 518 
Tomb of Unknown 

Soldiers 
Ton (measure) ......... 509-512 
Tonga (Friendly) Islands 336, 524 
Tornadoes— 

Descriptive 
Losses, life, 
Storms of 1958 
Torres Island 


Touring mileage, U.S. ..686-688 
Townshend act (1770) ...... 132 
Track and field— 
Amer, records *....4; 874-876 
Championships ....... 880-883 
College records (U.S.) 877 


Cross-country runs, walks 818 


Decathlon champions ..... 873 
Interscholastic records 877 
-New York City ...... 878-879 


Olympic games 
Pentathlon champions an .873 


World records ........ 1-873 
PORE ie eis cose so 673-690 
Associations, N.Y. ....... ey 
Suepene one U.S. (1951). 
U.S.-Latin Amer. ......... bag 
U.S. statistics ....... 673-681 


See also Exports, imports 
and specific countries 


Trade Mark Law ........... 634 
Traffic— 

Accidental deaths 309, 310 

ATIC SS esate c 

Associations 

Canal, foreign 

Cargo volume at por 

Motor’ Buss ore. 3 eee 683 

New York City systems 244-246 

New York State canal ....235 

Panama Canal .......... 674 

SEGA OO Pere Spiurinniae aac! 683 

i Bartel ie: OR SSIS aloe een S 81 

Water-borne . 676-677, 680 
Trains see Railroads 
Trampoline champions ..... 887 
Transjordan see Jordan 
Transportation ......... 673-688 


See also-Aviation, Automo- 
biles, Railroads, Shipping 


Transvaal, South Africa ....332 
Trapshooting champions ... .861 
Travel, foreign ........ 641, 644 
Travers’ Stakes ............ 821 
Treason (defined) .......... 620 
Treasure State (Mont.), .....191 


Treasury Department— 
Administrative personnel . 57 
Employees (number) 15 


Established 175 
Expenditures aie. cans es 748 
Narcotics, Bureau of ..... 313 
National Debt ............ 121 
Secret Service ........... 313 
Secretaries: .... 04 sees stes 175 
See also Currency, U.S. 
Treasury Is., Solomons 336 
Treasury, U.S. (reserves) ..756 
Treaties, U.S.— 
Alaska purchase ....179, oid 
Arms limits (1921, 95) .-141 
—Naval (1930, 36) ........ 
Austrian State 55, rp 340 
Cuba. (1934). 25 oe... 138 


Germany (1921, 
Great Britain (1782) | 
uatassue: -Hidalgo 
Japan 


—Mutual security (1954) ..369 
-World War II peace 

55,147, 368 
Kellogg-Briand (1929) ..142 


Louisiana Purchase (1803) 
134, 186, 207 
North Atlantic (1949) . 55, 146 


Rul & 1898) 
Sweden. 2.00 lve. cee 


154 
Webster- Ashburton (1842) 187 
World War II peace 
55, 143, 147, 149 
Treaty of Versailles 
See Versailles, treaty of 
Tree Farming .............. 
Trees, state (oficial) . 179, 200 
Tremont ib ec 821 
Trengganu, Malaya ........ eat 
Trent, Council of (1545) 131 
Trenton Handicap... ....... +1820 
Triborough Authority, N.Y. 246 
Trieste 2.0.2. nee eae 36' 
Italy-Yugoslavia pact 367-394 
Trinidad-Island ... ........ 337 
Petroleum prod seHlan 
Trinity Church, N.Y.C. 
Triple Alliance ‘of 1795 . 
Triple Crown en gf). 
Triplets born (cases) .308 
Tripoli, U.S. war witht (801) 134 
Tripolitania 71 
Trips, fastest see Fastest ine 
Tristan da Cunha Island 334 


Trolley cars, first (1885) ....138 
Trophies see Awards 
Tropical Park racing ...... 828 
Trotsky, Leon .............. 154 
Trotting, pacing records ....831 
Champions, annual ...... 832 
Trout, largest (Idaho) ..... Le 
Troy, Homer’s (1184 BC) ...129 


Troy weight smesenre) 509, 612 
Trucial Sheikhdoms .. 382 
Trudeau Society, American .776 
Truman, Harry S.— 
A-Bomb use defended 97 
Assassination attempt 147, “154 
Biography 173 
Daughter wed .... 
Hisenhower 
Foreign aid rally 
Hydrogen bomb order 
(U9 50) Sein cee, 
MacArthur recall (1951), 


, 148 

Potsdam conference ...... 143 
Railroad seizure ........-. 147 
Steel plant seizure ....... 147 
Taft-Hartley veto ... 145 
Tax cut proposal ......... 98 
Truman Doctrine (1947) .145 
Wife, biography ........ 173 
Trusts, Territory, U.S. ... 203 
Trusts, public 489-492 


Tsushima Bay Battle (1905) 156 
Tuamota Island (Fr.) .....355 


Tuberculosis— 
Associations ~~... .csuenee 776 
Christmas seals .......... T16 
Death, rate 309 
Germ. discovered (1882) 137 
Research’... ..0< isa eee 776 
Tubuai Islands (Fr.) ...... 355 
Tucopia Is., Solomons ...,.. 336 
Tudor, House of ........... 543 
Tulsa, Okla.— 
Buildings; tall: ........... 542 
Mayor - 4 ynie aoe ee 15 
Philbrook Art Center .....455 


Population 282, 299, 304, 306 
Tumbling champions 887 


Tungsten . . 102 
Tunis (population) ..396 
Tunisia’ was. oJia0. eae 45, 385 
France ...93, 95, 104, 108, 126 
Independence ore. .385 
No. African talks ....101, 108 
Telephones =! <a .. a0 ae 690 
UAR relations ../.1.0%.-2 122 
Turkestan, Chinese 
(Sinkiang) 346 
Turkey— 
Ankara treaty .........7; 86 
Area, population, capital .385 
Cities (population) ..... ate 


Crimean War (1853) ..... 136 

Descriptive ....... 45, 385-386 
Gold <reservé)<\.5.. sass 758 

Merchant fleet ...........; 681 
Montreux Convention 386 
NATO member (1951) 147 
Petroleum production ..... 702 
Rulers a ..cneeaeranae 45, 386 


Turkey (cont’d. ) 


Russia, war (1877) .......- 137 
Sugar production ......... 697 
Telephones. 22s 502 sees eee 690 
Trade, foreign -......5,-.0 675 
Weights, measures ......- 513 
World Bank loan ........ T11 
Turkmen S.S.R. .........-- 7 


38) 
Turks and Caicos Islands . ..337 
Turtle Mountains, N. Dak. ..194 
Tutankhamen (1344 BC) ....129 
Tutuila Island, Samoa 203, 287 
Tweed, Boss W. M. (1874) ..137 
Twelfth Day, Night 713 
Twentieth Centar Fund ...492 


Twilight, mega ae NS 404-417 
Twins born (cases) ......... 308 
Tydings- MeDuftie Act (P.1.) 379 
- Tyler, John ....... 162, 166, 174 


Tyndale, William (4526) ..) 131 
Typhoons see Disasters 


pene eeath | French oe 354 


Uganda, Br. East Africa ...334 
WEEOTIB Sy ticciet es wa = o's 623 
Ukrainian §.S.R. ....... 386, 387 
Ukrainians, noted .......... 54 
Unalaska Island (area)...... 524 
Unemployment— 
EDAULANCE oreo. Scone). ss 657-659 
-Benefits, by state ....657- = 
COIS tS ao See ee 


Veterans compensation ...745 
Union (Tokelau) Islands ....336 
Union of South Africa— 


Area, capital, pop. ....... 332 
Cities (population) ......396 
MICBCTIPUVE. Mi sdieee o-afeiee 332 
MUGCtAON ODS pisces cca. e ss 100 
Electric power ............695 
Gold production . 322, 704 
Gold reserve ......... 758 
Sugar production .697 
Telephones .. : 
Trade, foreign 

Waterfalls ........ 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR)— 
Agriculture ..........108, 125 
Airlines 8 
Area, capital, 
Armed forces 
Aswan Dam 

A-tests 
Austrian treaty 
moaphdad. Pact ..........0. 9 
Beria executed, 1953 ......148 
Berlin blockade 
Berlin dispute ........ 126 
Bolshevists kill Czar, 1818 140 
MEIER OUR PA nine taro dis Cas viens vs 389 

Bulganin 

85, 88, 92, 95, 114, 126, 389 


flag 


Cities, population . 894, 396 
Composers cleared ........ 
Descriptive ...... 386-389 
Disarmament ............. 127 
Economic accord ........ 104 
Economic system .. 387-388 
Education ....... <a 


Foreign aid 
German relations 
Hammarskjold visit 


Hungary intervention 150, 360 
Hydroelectric projects 114, 388 
4 


Tslands, areas 

Khrushchev 
89, 97, 99, 106, 108, fee 

Leaders of the past 

Lenin .. 


Molotov, V. M. .150, 389, 547 
Nasser visits .......... age es 
NATO Teproof ...:.s......103 


Nuclear ban 
104, 107, 110, 114, 122, nae 


Olympic ‘Games '..... 867- 

Poland! 25.5..0). 144, 150, 379- 380 
PROUIETS, aiossctc ase eS. cs 45, 547 
TOSGIUM | irate sa heal OS 108 
Prices-raised. 445... cts. os 88 
Production... ....1..:. 112, 126 
Razor blades ...........;. 694 


Russia, see Russian Empire 
Russian Soviet Republic ..387 
SEATO 


Seven-year plan ...... 387-388 
Space agency .........,... 96 
Sputniks 

37, 42, 89, 101, 150, 389 


ni ea (cont’d.) 


talin, 

B (Q953)- ae. 148, 389, 547 
ugar production ......-. 
jummi tio: 

4 nego t0. 108, 110, 118 

Surprise attack ..110, 116, 126 

Telephones: 71.2). 2. ono 


Tito 
100, 103, 108, 110, 145, pee Fi 
Trotsky 


UN ae oe ANS a a ise 
Cit 

= 108, 112, 118, 125 

U.S. election observers .... 96 

U.S. expels diplomat ....--. 105 

U.S. population born in ..267 

U.S. recognition, 1933 ..... 142 


U.S.-Soviet relations. see 
‘Chronology, 85-128. 
VoOlcanvess 4h eone ee 525 


Warsaw Treaty ..........- 149 
Weights Sere a mee eS 613 
West Germany ..........-. 100 


World War I Teparate ease rr 


-Armed strength -........ 742 
pecan (1945). . .55, 143, 386 
—Summary ............ 144-145 
“Yalta, *(1945) ...-55, 143, 386 
See also Communist 

party, World 


Unions, labor see Labor Unions 

Unitarian Churches -112, 714 

United Arab Republic — 
Area, population ...... 390-391 
Aswan Dam 122 
Capital 
Cities (population). 
eg 
E ia merge 

we = 93, 339, 344 


Jordan relations 


Nasser 

93, 95, 96, 102, 110, 390, 391 
Submarines ........-....-: 99 
Suez Canal 101, 391 
Tunisian relations ........ 122 
West German loan ....... 103 
Yemen affiliated ......... 93 


See also Egypt, Syria, Yemen 
United Arab States 
93, 339, pb 391, 393 
United Church of Christ 


712, 714, 717 
United Kingdom 
See Great Britain, England, 
Scotland, Wales and North- 
ern Ireland 
United Mine Workers— 
Strike of 1946 


United Nations— 


Acts of 1958. For review by 
months see Chronology, pp. 
85-128. 

African Commission ...... 104 

Aid Surveys ..... SLAY 

Algerian resoliton RG IAY, 86 


American Assn. of UN ~.. .507 
Armistice official killed ..104 


Assembly, first, 1946 ....143 
Atoms-for-peace .......... 119 
IBUGREE Se wenle se minccen eeu) 
Charter.) 2. 2 ace .628-633 
Communist China ... ‘ Bt 


Cyprus resolution 
Disarmament .. 
Dumbarton Oaks ......... 
Economic & Social Council 168 
Emergency Force (UNEF) 
126, 150 
5 


Human rights, ont eee 628 
Hungary .. 109, 120, 150 
International Court 769 


Japan admitted a ceeentee 150 
Jerusalem resolution ..... 90 
Kashmir dispute ..... Ape 101 
Korean War ou. .5. 44. 8, 741 
Lebanon 
108, 112, 113, 116, 120, 1 

Mem bers) yarccsacat ay eee et 
hae ne 


Peace force vutssinasne ote 27 
Peace pleas). 2530-5. «tenn 86 
Postage? So. naa 710 
Sea law conference ....... 94 


United Nations Day sae 


United Press Internat’l. 105, 

United States of ; of America— 
Administration 
-Ambassadors, ministers 
-Budget 3. 22<-..sens 747-749 
—Cabinets- "= sci<rs. aces 57 
-Citizenship ........- 641, 642 
—Civil Defense Admin. ....746 
~-Civil Service- ......... 15-16 

—~-Goinage ess. chee 759 
=Courts -..:2558 eee 60-62 
—Executive .......:.-005 57-59 
-Federal Agencies .... 66, 313 
-Immigration ........ 643-644 
-Income, national .......: 751 
-Income taxes ........ 
~Independent agencies.. 75-76 
—Joint Chiefs of Staff .... 57 
Judiciary yrccee sen 60-62 
—Legislative © ......-.2..- 63-66 
-Public Debt ......-e2. 150 
—Receipts, expenses ....... 747 
Selective Service .....2.. 744 
-Social Security ...... 653-660 
-U.S. Mission to UN ...... 770 
Basic Documents 
—Constitution ......... 616-623 
—Declaration of 

Independence .. 39, 626, 627 

—United Nations ....- 628- 
Geographic 
—Accessions .......... 205, 207 
-Altitudes 
—ATeas +... 
—Capital 


—Continental limits 
—Geographic survey .. 
—-Island trusteeships ~ 203 
-Latitudes and Longitudes 


533-534 
-National Motto .......... 639 
—Possessions 


Statistics on U.S. 
Summary 2...:.0.e..-. ee 
STerstbartel expansion 
205, 207 
—Territories, regions (202-203 
See also specific subjects re- 
lating to U.S. activities. 


United States Mott Motto .... . 639 
United States Population 257-320 
Universities see Colleges and 
universities 

Unknown Soldier, Som = a 
Upolu Is., W. Samoa ....... 
Upper Volta, Fr. W. ~hivkea See 
Uranium— 


Atomic weight ............ 515 
Belgian Congo. 2... ..n ean 341 
Czechoslovakia ........ 349 


Density, melting point ._. 515 


Fission theory 2.25. ..%! 539 
Production... moc oom 128 
Radioactivity (1896) 139 
. States 180, 182, 198 
Uranus (planet) ....... , 428 
Urban population, U.S. .....262 
Uruguay— 
Area, pop., capital .. eee 
Descriptive aah 
Gold reserve. 2S See i368 
Merchant fleet .........-. 681 


Montevideo (population) .396 
Telephones: . 2075.5; . 690 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan ... 

ben Belgian Congo . 
ah— 
Admitted to Union ..198, 205 
Agriculture statistics 661-672 
Area, Tank <1 --Gyecem 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Capital 2 


Governor, officials, pay ... 71 
Lake, largest 5: 


fee , 455) 


e 71 

Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 

, Mountain Meadows (1857) 137 
‘ Natural bridges ........ 


Bee. QT Yes skates 62-263 
ties, counties ..... 286, 302 
‘ Statistics ............ 8-268 
Presidential vote ..... 585, 610 
anes security ....... 653-656 
Be 638, 646, 647, 685 
Vite statistics ... ...308-312 

See also States, U.S. 
Utah Territory ............. 205 
Utica N.Y. Art Institute ....454 

| = ig 

V-E Day, World War II ....145 
V-J Day, World War II .145 
Vaccination (1796) 134 


Vaccine, Salk eh B89. TID 
Valley Forge State Park ..456 
Valley of 10,000 Smokes ....179 


~ Walois, House of ........... 544 
Van paren, Martin (biog.) .165 
WAMACIGM o..% sk cee 521 


Vancouver Island (area) ...524 
Vanguard satellites 86, 97, 120 
Vatican City, State of— 


Area, population ......... 392 
Descriptive ....... . 45, 392 
Lateran Agreement ...... 392 
Law of Guarantees (1870) 137 
Veal— 
Nutritive value ........... 672 
(cin. Spee dW ot ie een een 664 
Production, consumption .666 
Vegetables— 
Consumption, per capita .666 
Nutritive value .......... 672 
Price indexes ......:.. 764-765 
PEOOUCTION- —.5 5 feo. ee ee 663 


Vella Lavella Is., Solomons .336 
Venezuela— 


Angel Falis.™.\ isin... 392, 523 
Area, population, capital. .392 
Cities (population) Rea OOO 
Coups thwarted ..... 112, 119 
BPOCSCYIPUVE 7. c osisic invie Fv ey 392 
Gold) reserve’ (206s... 758 
Merchant fleet .... ...... 681 
Petroleum production wean 
Revolution, 1958 .......... 88 
Sugar production Set iceed tice 697 
srerephnones 50. 690 
Trade, U.S. (value) - «s 
Waterfalls... ..... 
Weights, measures 

Venus (planet) .. 397-400, 428 
Morning, evening star ...424 
Rises, sets, 1959 .......... 429 

Vermont— 


Admitted to Union 198, 205 
Agriculture statistics 661-667 
Area, capital, rank 198, 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Counties (seats, areas) .. he 


Descriptive’ <......... ee 
Governor, officials, pay SPY bs 
MiakesJargest..esc<6. «5 522 
Legislature ........+-..... 71 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, aie 
Name, origin of ......... 204 
Motto, nickname ...... .198 
Population .......... 262-263 
Cities, counties ... 286, 302 
Statistics ........ 258-268 
Presidential vote .585, 610-611 
Social Recuerty $28 653-660 
Taxeés...... , 646, 647, 685 
Vital staiistlcs : 308-320. 
See also States, U.S < 
Vernal Equinox ..._..... 402 
Verrazzano, Giovanni da ... .244 
Wersailles Treaty (1919) 140, 356 
German cessions 5 . 356 


Hitler rejects (1935, a 


Vespucci, Amerigo (1497) A 539 
Vest Spitzbergen Is. (area). .524 
Veterans— 


Rees TIL sabes pct ie elec on stacns 745 
ABRUT ANCE More. te ces ce tinue 746 
Wiedical Care: . 0 oe eee. 745 


New York State— 
—Unemployment benetts: , 233 
Number in U.S. ........-.- 745 
Pension payments ey oon 746 
Survivors, orphans benefit 746 
Veterans Administration— 


Employees (number) ...... 76 
Expenditures .:.. .......« 748 
Headquarters, functions ..745 
Loan terms eased bag Bbc 98 


Veterans’ Day ............:. 7128 


Veterans’ organizations— 
American Legion see 
American Legion 
American Veterans pee 507 
Amer, Vets. of W.W. -493 
Blinded Veterans ers 1.494 
Catholic War Veterans ....495 


First Division society ..._ 498 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of 507 
~AWard! che ames Si et 884 
Forty and Eight .......... 498 
Grand Army of Republic ..149 
Jewish War Veterans ....500 
Korean War Veterans ....500 


Purple Heart, Order of ... 501 
Rainbow Div. Veterans ....504 
Regular Veterans Assn. ..504 
Spanish War Veterans ....505 


74th & 174th Assn. ....... 505 
75th Division Assn. .......505 
Tith Division Assn. .......505 
82nd Division Assn. ....... 497 
87th Division Assn. .......497 
89th Division Society ..... 497 
Vetoes, Presidential ........ 81 
Vice Presidents of the U.S.— 
Electoral votes (law) ... ee 


List, with Congress ....... 
Nominees, 1900-56 .... j 


Salary se reek ee “ 

Succeeded to Presidency ..615 

Term begins): pie se9 623 
Vicksburg Court House ...... 451 
Victor Emmanuel III (1946) 143 
Victoria, Australia .......... 335 
Victoria Falls .......... 333, 523 
Victoria Island (area) .... 524 


Victoria, Queen (1837) ..136, 543 
Vietnam— 
Area, capstels population oe 


Cities 3 Space aoa ote 
Communist war .......... 393 
Description ........... 45, 393 
PVEDUPUION wh idee cise = sere ree 393 

Villa, Francisco (1911) ...... 139 
Violinists of the Past ...... 554 
Virgin islands, British ....337 
Virgin Islands, U.S.— 
Aecession! “sec. | Aeon 203 
Altitudes (high, low) ..... 534 
Area, capital > ..75i te. 202 


Cities (population) 

Citizenship law, U.S. .. 203 
Descriptive ........... 202. 203 
Farms (statistics) ....... 661 
Governor, officials, pay .... 72 
Inheritance taxes ....... 639 


Population. 2. ens 202, 287 
Social security ........ 653-660 
Virginia— 


Admitted to Union ....199, 205 
Agriculture statistics ..661-667 
rh herne Court House .458 
Area, rank ...... .199, 20 
Birth, death statistics 308, a 
Byrd, Sen. Harry F. . 
Capitals. 6 sarin 199, 208 
Counties (seats, areas) ....302 
Descriptive 

Desegregation 
Governor, officials 
Jamestown (1607) 
Lake, largest ...........-- 

Legislature acess. pact tans 

Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
MURCUINS |S) ia chatie eertias «rs 458 


Name, eee 1 Pe Nogutos 20 
Natural Bridge’. ci.iF.« k 

or pcomere Moree tis 262-263 

ties, counties ....286, 302 
Errtepeatient cities ...302-303 
“Statistics ........... 261-269 
Presidential vote ...585, 611 
Social security ...... 653-660 
Taxes .638, 646, 647, 685 
Vital statistics ....... 308-312 


Williamsburg, Colonial ...458 
See also States, U.S. 


Visa regulations, U.S. ..... 640 
Visibility at sea .......... 430 
Vital statistics ......... 307-320 
Vitamins (food, content) ...672 
Viti Levu Island (area) ....524 


Vladimir, Grand Dukes of ee 
Vocational education ....... 


Weterans oc ur. cceyecees: AG 
Volcanoes— 

Active ................525-526 

ABOLCH GODT. “oc teaive wel ess 526 

U.S. continental ....181, 525 
Volley ball champions .,.... 895 
Volstead Act (1917) ........ 140 
Volt (electrical unit) ....... 513 
Volume— 

Cylinder (formula) ...... 516 


Volume (cont’d.) 
Measures, dry, fluid . 509-512 
Sun and planets ......... oo 
Volunteer State (Tenn.) 
Volunteers of Amer, 712, 714, “Tea 
Vote, electoral— 
Law (Constitution) ..619, 622 
President ...585, 586, 614, 615 
Vote, popular— 


Percent of population ...-264 
President 

-By candidate, 1789-1956 .586 
=By state. Sines ores 587-613 

Voting— 

Campaign of 1956 ........ 585 
Negroes (law). -....5....05 622 
Poll taxes, states with ...614 
Population eligible ....... 264 


Qualifications, by state ..614 
-, D.C. residents ... 201 
Woman’s suffrage ........ 623 


—— a ee 
WAC see Women’s Army Corps 
WAF see Women in Air Force 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Conn. 4 
Wages— 


Accidents, loss from ..... 309 
Farms '.. ......2 9.90 664 
Increases, 1958 .......-% oie 
Industtial 2 sae 691 


Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) 336 
Rallvoads'a." >.) 683 
See also Incomes, Salaries 

Wainwright, Gen. J. M. ...144 


Wake Island ...0..05...5 «amee 203 
Wales— 
Area, papulation ....321, 322 


Cities (population) |: . 396 
Walker Art Center, Minn, .451 
Walker Cup (golf) 857 

‘alking see track and fleld items 
Wall Street, New York Ci Ld 

Bomb explosion (1920) ...141 

Namie, origin’ of j.0.ceeee 238 

Stock market crash (1929) ane 
Wallace, Eliz., (Truman) 162, 1 
Wallis Archipelago (Fr.) 358 
Walter Reed Medical Center 227 


War of 1812. a ee 134, 135 
Casualties: ..~ 7... eee 741 
Military leaders, U.S. ...557 

War crimes— 

Japan (1948)... 1. eae i< 


Koch, lse Cos 1) insceee 147 
Nuremberg trials (1946) 143-144 
War Department— 


Cabinet status ends ...... 176 
History 2 o.s.oxak. 7 See 176 
Secretaries) ij so... see eee 


176 
See also Army, Dept. of nee 
Ward, Angus (1949) ........ 
Warm Springs Found., Ga, “490 
Wars— 
American Revolution .132- age 
Black Hawk (1832) ....... 
Boer (1899-1902) ......... 139 
Casualties 3.2... isu. 741, 742 
China-Japan 138, 142, 144-145 
Civil, U.S. (1861 -65) . - 152-153 
Crimean (1853-56) > Se 
Cuban revolutions . 
English civil ..... 
Franco-Prussian (1870) ...137 
French and Indian (1754) 133 
Hundred Years’ (1338-1453) 130 
Indians, New Eng. (1676), 132 
Indo-China ........... 370, 393 
Italian unity ........ .137 
Lisle Ea (1934-36) 142 
Korean (1950-’53). .. 148, 370 
Mexican revolution (1911) 139 
Mexico-U.S. (1846-’48) ...136 


Napoleonic (1805-15) .....134 
Philippine aeee (1899) ..139 
Punic (264-146 BC) ....... 129 


Russo- ane (1904-'05) 139 
Seminole (1836) ........... 136 
Shiplosses fis veces 155-157 
Sioux war (1876), -137 
Spain, civil, 1936-39 142, 143, 383 
Spanish- American, 1898 ..138 
Thirty Years (1618-'48) ..131 


Tripoli-U.S. (1801) ....... 134 
War of 1812 134, 135 
World see World War I, IT 
Warfsaw Pact . .. vind nse 104 
Washington Cathedral ...... 225 
Washington, D. C.— 
Airlinebiee: 5 cxccliceis. a meine 220 
Burned (1814) ............ 134 
Dapitol:.-aameeet ., 220-221 
Cherry Blossom Time ....224 
Descriptive ween e 1  OQOS228 
Federal workers (number) 76 
Jefferson Memorial ....... 225 


36 


Washington, (cont’d.) 
Lincoln Mterpaetaa 


6 

Mileage to eee cities 686- 638 
tional Gallery 0: 

Ponulation 257-270, 273, 304, 305 

Postal receipts 710 


resident’s Church eee 225 
Public buildings ...... 220-228. 
Public library Statistics .. 459 
Railroads. .......5.0---6 6s: 220 
Tall buildings .......----- 542 
peaepnobes: .. Socal en. ee 690 
White House.......... 221-222 
See also District of Columbia 

pyashinstoe Revolutio rs 
rican Revo. 
= 132, 133, 163 
Biography ....... ees 
Birtndey waegal holiday 
Birthplace (Va.) ..... 163, 199 


Capitol cornerstone laid. ..220 
Constitutional Convention 617 
Farewell Address (1796) Sth 
French and Indian War. .133 
Mt. Rushmore Memorial . Sane 


Mount Vernon ........ 26 
President .133-134, 162, 163,174 
Religion, ancestry ... .162,.163 
LS SS ae a 226 
Vice Pres., Congress ....... 174 
Wife, ography ae ee 162, 163 
Was! Island ........ 36 
: Washington Monument ..... 228 


Washington, Mount, N. H. . .534 
Washington Pk. racing 823, 828 
Washington, State of— 


Admitted to Union ...199, 205 
Agriculture statistics .661-667 
Areas Tanks 1... ee. kn. oe 205 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 
Capital Sao a, ee 199, 205 
Counties (seats, areas), .... 303 


Descriptive. 0.2.60. .a.2 199 
Governor, officials, pay ... 
Lake, largest .. 


Legislature EES cos 

Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Population ........... 261-269 
-Cities, counties ..... 286, 302 
Statistics ............ 261-269 
Presidential vote ..... 585. 612 
Social security ....... 653-660 
WSC) Ser oroes 639, 647, 685 
Vital statistics ... ...307-320 


See also States, U.S, 


Washington Territory ...... 205 
Water— 
Area (U.S. inland), ....... 205 
Boiling, freezing points . .433 
OOGANS; “SEAS | ioc. ethers. o2' 518 
Welght iof- slater ae 12 
Waterfalls, by country ..... 523 
12 o)-3 CES = ee . 527 
Minnehaha Falls 189, 523 
BILE ARGC cc cate ee eves 523 
Watt (electrical ene cays 513 
Wayne, Anthony (1794) ..... 134 
Weather ....... 431-434, 442-443 
Barometer reading ....... 433 
Blizzard (1888) ...... 138, 159 
Intl, Geophysical Year ....530 
New York City ........ 442-443 
States and _ cities 433, 434 
Summary, 1958 ......0..... 56 
Winds, velocities....... 431, 43 
Weather Bureau, U.S, . .431-432 
Webb, Lucy (Hayes) 162, 168 


Webster-Ashburton Treaty ant 
Wedding anniversaries ..... 
Weeks (observed each year) 739 
Weight lifting 848 
Weight throwing records— 


PRIMORACATN Shaye. chaps separ ars 876 
O@lympic:games .. 6: ...4... 67 
Weights and measures . 509-517 
MUORING ear Sisseuitbeyerte & -51 
Conversion tables 511-512 
Density of elements ......515 


Electrical units .......... 
Foreign 
PRORES Bear se iid Fes bs ete 339 
Human (height, weight) .315 
—Body organs 264 
Knots, miles 


Metric system 509-512 
Metric terms ....... pad 
SU 2S SSS hE) 2 Oe ee 509 
NETO Se Ries Soe gee 512 
Weizmann, Dr. Chaim |_| ||| 366 
Welfare services— 
Catholic Conf., Natl. ....722 
Jewish Board, Natl. ......723 
Social security ...... 653-660 
Welland Canal .............. 74 


6 
Wenner-Gren Foundation | 492 
West Africa, British ... 333-334 


West Indies’ Fe Federatio: 
es e 

88, 321, 322, 336-337 
West Point Military Acad. 
we ea eel Is. (area) Ba 
Wes rginia— 
Admitted to Union ...199, 205 
Agriculture statistics .661-672 
Area, TaBk cst 7. ac ee 5 
Birth, death statistics 308, 
Counties (seats, areas) . 
Descriptive 
Governor, officials, pay ... 72 
Lake, rues 522 


Legislature= ...<..2.-c2.00: 
Marriage, “divorce laws 317, 318 
Population -........-- 62-263 
-Cities, counties ..... 286, 303 
Statistics ........... 1-269 
Presidential vote ..... 585, 612 
School bombed ......... .128 
—— security ......- 653-660 
WaxGe o. iJ tcamee 639, 647, 685 
Vital statistics ... ...307-320 
See also States, U.S. 
Westchester Co. parks ...... 230 
Western: eantercneers 
Baskethalligi=.3t-c. cacy oe 838 
Pocteatl (Big 10-9) 0.x 812 
Track and- field's. >... 883 


West European Union (1954) 149 
Western Explorations 532 
Western Hemisphere, pop. B83 
Western Reserve Hist. Soc. 455 
Western Samoa ............- 336 
Westerner Stakes .......... 22 
Westernmost point, U.S. ...527 
Westminster Kennel Club . .851 
Westminster Statute ...... 22, 
Whaling Museum (Mass.) .450 
Wheat— 

ae spot prices 


Prices, farm 

Production 

—By ae 

Supply U.S. 665 
Whiskey Rebellion (1794) ..134 
Whiskey— 

Imports). 5oe.os0 scien Mme 698 

Production iis tes h~ cies 697 
White Fund, George Robt. . .492 
White House— 


Descriptive — ta. cess 221-222 
Employees (number) ..... 15 
President’s. staff . ..<...2. 57 
Visitors, admission of ....220 
White Mountains, N.H. ..... 192 
White Russia .............. 387 
White, Stanford (1906) ....139 
Whitehead Foundation ......492 
Whitman, Walt ........ 136, 558 


Whitney Foundation _....... 492 
Whitney Museum, N.Y.C. ,.249 
Wholesale price indexes ....765 


Widener art collection ...... 223 
Widener Handicap ......... 822 
Wieboldt Foundation ....... 492 
Wight, Isle of (area) ....... 524 
Wightman Cup (tennis) ....891 


Wildlife services ... .855 
Wilhelmina, Queen 45, 375, 547 
William I, Germany 137, 356, 545 
William i, Germany 
Williams, Roger ei 
Williamsburg, Colonial ||| 5 
Willkie Memorial Building . .252 
Wills, testaments ... Ps 
Wilmington, Del. 
Fine Arts, Society of 
Mayor, oi stip. ebearcton 75 
Population ...... 273, 305, 306 
Wilson Is., Solomons ...... 
Wilson, Woodrow (biog.) 162, its 
Wilson, W., Foundation ....492 
Wind Cave, S. Dakota ..... 209 
Winds— 
Designations, force ....... 432 
Highest, New York City .431 
Velocity, by station ......431 
Weather, relation to .....432 
Windsor Hotel fire (1899) ..160 
Windsor, House of 4. 


Windward Islands ......... 333 
Wine— 
Excise tax.9 05...dasn. .. 852 
Imports’ ae hoe 698 
Production) = 2.) eees eee 697 
Winter season ............. 402 
Wireless (1896, 1901) ....... 139 


Wisconsin T 

Witchcraft 1656, "O25" ate eee 
Withers Stakes .. |... a> 
Wolverine State (Mich.) 


_Women— 
‘Associations -.- 4.5. seme 
Aviation records ...... 7188-789 
Births, deaths (U.S.) 308, 310 
Dower _ rights.= = 22-<=. cena 639 


~ Employment, a State ae 
Inheritance taxes ._ .636- 


Labor force ..........-.<:208 
Life span, average ....... 264 
Marriage 


SForeiga! citizen, to 642, 644 
—Prospects, by age 
Statistics .. 5.0% " "264 
Military Service, U.S. 739-740 
Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) 236 
Population by age, color 
262-265 
Social security ....... 653-660 
Suffrage Amendment ..... 623 
Wyoming suffrage ........ 200 
Women in the Air Force— 
History, organization ... .739 
Pay scale, allowances .732-733 
Strength .. 735 
Women’s Army Corps— 
History, organization ..... 739 
Pay scale, allowances. .732-733 
Strength as.) 2 tao 3 
Women in the Coast Guard .738 
Women Marines— 
History, organization .. 740 
Pay scale, allowances .732-733 
Women in Medical Service . 739 
Women in the Navy— ; 
History, organization ..... 135 
Pay scale, allowances .732-733 


Women Nurses ......... 740 
Wonder State (Ark.) ....... 180 
Wonders of the World 518 

ood Memorial race ....... 822 
Wood pulp industry ...._. 95 
Woodbine Park racing ...._. 828 
Woodruff Foundation ....... 92 
Wool— 

Farm income ...,......; 662 

Imports 

Prices, 


113, 

World Council of Churches ,.714 
World languages is 
World Peace Foundation .. 492 
World review 
World rulers 
World Series see Baseball 
World War I 

Allied: nations... feta 742 

Armed forces, by country ..742 

Casualties, by country 741, 742 

Cemeteries, Amer., abroad 743 

47 


Central powers .. 42 
Dawes Piet 11924) 141 
Debt owed U.S. 743 
First American killed .__.141 
Military leaders, U.S. 557 


Peace treaties 

—Russia-Germany st he -141 
-U.S.-Germany (1921), ...141 
—Versailles (1919) ........ 140 
Poison gas first (1915) . 140 
Principal events ....,. 140-141 
Ruhr occupied (1923, '24) 141 
Ship -lossBs-siec ube ee 146 
Unknown soldier (tomb) . .223 


wi War li— 
African i te .144-145 
Allied powers... __.......... 742 
Ardennes ‘Bulee battle ....145 
Armed forces, by country 742 


Atomic ee were 145 

Axis pow 742 
Britain, © maeile of ..144 
Casualties, 425 41, 742 
—Merchant Marine -T41 
Cemeteries, etre abroad 743 
a Boos battles cece, c- 145 
EDN Ga I oe aie aa series 145 
Doolittle raids Japan ..... 144 


Draft, see Selective Service 
Dunkirk, retreat irom Ean 

German surrender (1945) 145 
German war ends 147, 356, 357 


Hitler suicide oe .143, 356 
Iwo Jima, Okinaw ~. 145 
Japan surrenders (1945) ..145 
Leyte Gulf battle ......... 145 
Memorial museum, Va. ...458 
Military leaders, U.S. ....557 


Nazi leaders hanged ..143-144 
Neutral nations am 142 
Patton Museum, Ft. Knox 448 
Peace treaties 143, 145, 147, 149 
—Austria (1955) ....... 149, 340 
tEeLOSG)o Se i oo. 143 
—German allies Wa eae yen 
—Japan (1951). 147, 368 
Pearl Harbor attack (1941) 144 
Philippine Islands 144, 379 
Rhine, Allies cross the 145 
Ship losses ...... 144-145, 157 
Soviet-Nazi pact (1939) one 
Summary of oo hers 144-14 
V-E Day, V-J Day ....... 
Veterans see veierahs 
War crimes see War crimes 
World’s Fairs ... 101, 122, 161 
World’s Largest Cities _..... 394 
Wrangle Island (area) 
Wrestling, amateur 
Wright Brothers— 
lights: (1903) 2....25.... 139 
Hall of Fame (Wilbur) .. 241 


Namitted to Union 200, 20: 
Rerionte statistics _661- $13 


Are: ank 00, 
Birth, death statistics 308, 310 


CBDpItay Seon, canteen 200, 205 
Connties (seats, areas) ....303 
Descriptive.) meh eae ae Sah 
Governor, officials, Pic 

—Ross, Nellie T. (9 4). 

Dake, largest’ ..0.. 0.5.5 
ERISA Sure! Worn... cle nies on 
Marriage, divorce laws 317, 318 
Name, origin of ....... 204 
Population mata one 262-263 
—Cities, counties ..... 287, 303 
Statistics ........... 261-269 
Brevidential vote 585, 613 
See security. <2. 2.1... 653-660 


Tax 39, 
Vital statistics ....... 307-320 
See also States, U.S. 


Wyoming Territory ........ 205 
=) 

Xerxes, King (480 BC) ..... 129 
X-ray discovered (1892) 138, 538 
os 
Wacht ‘racing 7-)050%27)- 796, 896 


Yale University— 
Art gallery 46 
Harvard, rowing contests .865 
Peabody Museum ..... 446 
Statistics .:...... 182, 460, 474 

Yalta Conference, 1945 55, 143,386 

Yananon, India............. 361 


Yankee Handicap .......... 822 
Yap Island (area) ......... 524 
Year— 
Calendar (1958-1960) ..... 403 
Christian era began ...... 2 


29 
Chronological eras, 1959 ..403 

Sidereal, tropical ........ 402 
Yeast (ruisitive value) ....672 
Yellow Fever, 1900 ......... 139 
Yellowhammer State (Ala.) 180 


York, House of......... -543 
Yosemite Natl. Park ..200, 209 
Young Men’s Christn. Assn. ee 
Young Men’s Hebrew Assn. .723 
Young Women’s Christm. Assn. 724 
Young Women’s Hebrew A’n.723 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube . pe 
Youthful Stakes 
Ysazel Is., 
Yugoslavia— 
Area, population, capital .393 
Balkan. defense pacts ...394 
Chinese relations ..... 103, 108 


Solomons. ...... 3a 


Cities, (population) ...... 396 
Descriptive {........- 45, 393 
Electric power ............ 695 
Five-year plan =i Ujcaroe 85 
Hungary protest ......... 108 
Merchant fleet... .......- 


et 681 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. (1946) tr 
Nasser visit 


Petroleum production..... irs 
Serbia.-.22 Fn ic i ante eee 393 
Sugar. production ........ 697 
Telephones’ ..0 /.0)).4.0eenee 690 
Tito, Marshal ... . 45, 394 
Trade, US. (value) | ieee 675. 
Trieste |... . 867, 394 
U.S. Aid >.<. sae 85 


U.S. population born in ..267 
U.S.S.R. relations 

100, 103, ae 110 
World Bank loan .... an 


Yukon River . 
Yukon Territory, Canada . “39 
ee fy fed 

Zanzibar ........ .334, 524 

Zenger, John P. (1735) BAD 132 
Memorial, N.Y.C. .......-. 251 

Zero, Absolute. ....... 433 

Zeta (atomic energy) ...... 91 

Zine production ......... 703 

Zion National Park .....:.. 209 

Zodiac, signs of the ........ 422, 


Zoological Parks— 


Monument, No. Carolina ..193 


Yellowstone Natl. Park .200, 209 


Lincoln Park, CEtane oo GAT 
New York City ..........25 


Smithsonian exhibit .... 228 Yemen, Arabia _........ 45, 393 St. Louis 4 
Writers, noted see Authors Sana (population) ........ 396 San: Diego, Calif. \eajacen 445 
Wyandotte Cave, Ind. ...... 185 United Arab States ...... 93  Zuider Zee (former) ........ 374 


Additions and Changes 


Actors (p.566)—Tyrone Power, 44, died in Ma- 
drid, Spain, Nov. 15, 1958. 

Colleges, "Universities (pp.460, gee pene eee aek 
Institute for Medical Research, New York, 
Detlev W. Bronk, pres., faculty, 250; cha, 
80; endowment, $165,00 0.000. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

France-French Union (pp.353-356)—Following a 
constitutional referendum Sept. 28, 1958, the 
colony of Guinea in western Africa proclaimed 
itself a republic, Oct. 2. Guinea and the republic 
of Ghana Nov. 23 announced their intention to 
merge into a united republic. Other French ter- 
Titories which by Dec, 1 had voted to become 
autonomous republics linked to France under the 
new constitution included Madagascar, French 
Sudan, Senegal, Gabon, Mauritania, Middle Congo 
and Chad 

Germany, West (p.356)—West Berlin voters in 
Parliamentary elections Dec. 7 dealt an over- 
whelming defeat to the Communist party. 

Venezuela (p.392)—Romulo Betancourt apparent- 
ly was elected President of Venezuela Dec. 7 over 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal. 


Panorama of 1859 (p.151)—Jas. B. Stevenson, 
uiblisher, Titusville Herald, (Pa.) has determined 
that Drake’s first oil well arrived on a Saturday, 
hence Aug. 27, 1859, not Aug. 28. - 


Horse Champions 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy (p.720)—Jose Maria 
Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, 92, died at Santiago, 
Chile, Dec. 4, 1958. 

Secretary of Commerce (p.178)—Lewis L. Strauss 
sworn in Nov 18, 1958. 

ial Security Insurance p. .653)—Tax —table 
should read: tax of 1960-62 for self-employed, 
414%; tax of 1963-65 for employer, 314%. 
SPORTS 


Baseball Government (p.802)—William H, Har- 
ridge, president of American ee Since 1931, 
announced his resignation Dec. 3, 1958, 

Boxing Champions (pp.840-841)—Don Jordan of 
Los Angeles became world welterweight champion 
by defeating Virgil Akins (D-15), Los Angeles, 


Dec. 5. 

Coach of the Year (p. 796)—Paul F. Dietzel of 
Louisiana State University named 1958 football 
coach of the year Dec. 10. 

Deaths (pp.793-795)—Tris BECaEe, 70, baseball 
star, at Whitney, Tex., Dec. 

Harness race winners (p. sony CAtorige Pacing 
Classic won by Gold Worthy, not Widower Creed. 


Sputniks (p.150)—Launching of Sputniks I and 
II hould be listed ade 1957, not 1956. 

State of New York p.229)—New York ratified 
me Constitution of tne United States July 26, 


Hy ‘Classes i in 1958 


Source: Poll by The Morning aeeaen and Daily Racing Form 


BPRE OLA tNe: VCAI. - ciel aged 3 Round Table 
Best Two-year-old Colt or Gelding. .First Landing 
Best Two-year-old Filly............-....-: Quill 
Best Two-year-old.. 
Best Three-year-old Colt or Gelding..... Tim Tam 
Best Three-year-old Filly............---..+.: Idun 


Best. Three=year-old i ds. feeuiea Tim Tam 
Best Handicap Horse...... ......,-Round Table 
Best Hanidcap Say or Mare.......- Bornastar 
BestesSprimter)secug we. ocr Saeed Bold Ruler 


BestiGrass Horse os. ses vee kee one Round Table 
Best, -Steeplechaser. 3. . vs... cse's joi cid sje wa cies wore Neji 


Professional Football Standings 
NATIONAL eee LEA 


Conference Standings Through Dec. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Jy 7 tes Mee 204 
Cleveland Browns...... 9 92 20 
New York Giants. 8 3 0 .727 233 178 
Pittsburgh Steelers. . 6-4. 1 .600 223 209 
Washington Redskins. 3 Mi 1 .300 194 268 
Chicago Cards. . 2 8 1 .200 240 318 
Philadelphia Eagles. . 2 8 1 .200 235 286 


(*) Glinched Conference Title. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
1% * Pct. Pts. Op. 
*Baltimore Colts....... 818 369 


San. Fran. Fori y-Niners 
Detroit Lions. . , 
Green Bay Packers. . 


“400 245 255 
‘100 173 348 


Chicago Bears. 0 636 ae7 214 

Los Angeles Rams. 0 ee 310 258 
hig 5 236 310 
1 


Bro] S 
OAD bo 


38 United States—Election Returns ore Senators and Coterapra. 
United States Senate Election Returns by States, 1958 


Source: Compiled from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1958) 
*Denotes incumbent e 
Vote . 


Hed 
State Senator Elected cast east 4l 
Miaka (aye ae 4} 
: ..|E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (D). i bert E. Robertson (R) ...... 6,83 
yar 3 3 eaiicat Gruening (D). ieee 24,583] Michael Stepovich (R) Ey | 
Arizona .|Barry M. Goldwater (R)*. apeiana 58,436| Ernest W. McF: » 135 
California . .| Clair ymngle (D).. Pers 2,817,40 a ee 
Connecticu :’‘lThomas J. Dodd (D). 551,433] William oid 
aware... ‘{|John J. Williams (R)* BR 82,280} Elbert N. Carvel @ eae 
Florida.... |S) L. Holland (D)*...... 86,113 bisa 
Indiana R. Vance Twartke (D wa 73,636| Harold W. Handley (R)........ ee 
Maine (b Edmund 8. Muskie D). 72,704 a 
Marylan .|J. Glenn Beall (R)* 344-724] ¥ pete | 
Massachusetts ‘\Jona ¥, Kennedy (D)*.. 1,344,724 : prt 
Michigan. . ‘{|Philip A. Hart (D). wee ee «| 1,223,148 088.2 
Minnesota... Rasher ees « see w connie (ys () cases See 609,203 a 
Mississippi......- () ennis we te ee efe ess ees. | COROPPOSET). 25. 6... tees reefs es 
Missouri... .....,|Stuart Symington (D)*. 744,375 371.802 
Montana...,.....|Mike ‘Mansfeld Reine wehee ane 175,263 ine tent 
Nebraska.........|Roman L. Hruskal (R)*....... 26,453 ve 
Nevada..........|Howard W. Cannon (D)....... 46,454 sae 
New Jersey....... Harrison A. Williams (D) 7 964,029 = (R). 
New Mexico. .,.. .| Dennis Chavez (D)*...... .|_ 127,495! Forrest Atchley (Ry. 74,887 
New York .| Kenneth B. Keating (R) ,|2,825,050| Frank S. Hogan (D) (d). 2,714,03'! 
North Carolina (c) |B. Everett Jordan (D)* ta 492) Richard C. Clarke Jr. (R)...... get 
North Dakota illiam Langer (R)* 7 381|Raymond G. Vendsee nine os Pn te 63, 
01 CR ae Stephen M. Young (D) -}1, eat *018|John W. Bricker (R). 1,495,776 
Pennsylvania. Hugh Scott (R) 2'024303| George W. Leader (D). meh | t 
Rhode Island. ohn O. Pastore (D)* 18,983 Bayard Ev R) 122, 
Tennessee... . Albert Gore (D)*. 317,324| Hobart F. Atkins (R).......... 76,371 | 
‘exas. Ralph W. Yarborough an ee 132|Roy Whittenburg (R) . 164,865 ; 
Utahns... .< ...|Frank B. Moss (D).. Poe 1,248 ees V. Watkins (R)........| 100,133} 
Vermont .. {| Winston’L. Prouty (R)......--. T§4°900|8° rederick J. Fayette (D)....... 59,535 » 
Virginia. .........|Harry Flood Byrd (D)*.......-] 323,195! Louise O. Wensel ee site 121,603 + 
Washington....... Henry M. Jackson Ne ee a ares 514) William B. Bantz oid 4 
West Virginia ae Jennings Randolph (D). 366,938 | John D. Hob bittaell 5. eee er 
West Virginia....-|Robert C. Byrd (D). .......| 375,526|Chapman Revercomb (R) Shae Pree a 
Wisconsin. .......| William Proxmire (Ds. 4 ...| 677,226| Roland J. Steinle (R). ’ 506,291 - 
Wyoming.........|Gale McGee (D). So titn th 58,072| Frank A. Barrett (R). 56,198 } 


(a) Elected Nov. 25, 1958. (b) Elected Sept. 8, 


Democrat 2,490,458, Liberal 223,581. 


1958. (c) Two-year term enifer Jen 1961. (d) 


Election Returns for Governor by States, 1958 


Source: Compiled from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1958) 


Vote Vote 

State Governor Elected cast Losing Candidate cast 
Alabama.........|John Patterson hs: cveeeeeeeeee| 185,666) William M. Fongahere (Rode ee 25,470 ) 
Alaska (a) ..|William Egan (D).. 27,554) John Butrovieh Jr. (R)........ 18,054 > 
Arizona... ...|Paul Fannin (R). ce eeeeees| 154,243) Robert Morrison oy ates 5, 736 | 
Arkansas........./Orval 5, Faubus (D)*. .. .|, 236,598} George W. Johnson (RB)... 287 | 
California. .......|/dmund G. Brown (D). .|3,023,178) William F. Knowland (R). -|2. 013; 414 
Colorado.........|Stephen L. R. MeNichois (D)*. .| 320,426 Palmer L. Burch COE aoc "297. 
Connecticut... ... Abraham A, Ribicoff (D by waee e 606,294| Fred R. Zeller BE. 360, 474. 
Georgia. .........|Hrnest Vandiver (D). . ..| (Unopposed). =e ‘ 
Idaho............| Robert E. Smylie (R)*.. rete ‘121,955 A. M, Derr (D):. “T16, 568 
lowa.. .......|Herschel C. Loveless (D)*.: .....| 463,763) William G, Murray (RB); 393,620 » 
Kansas. . . .|George Docking (D)*..........| 406,016) Clyde M, Reed Jr. (R). 305,007 © 
Maine (b) : ..|Clinton A. Clauson (ote See 145,725] Horace A. Hildreth (R)... 2! |! 134,572 
Marylan ...|/J. Millard Tawes (D).. ..|. 485,042| James P. S. Devereux (R)...... 278,175 | 
Massachusetts. ... foster Furcolo (D)*.. 11 222}1,081'869! Charles Gibbons (R). te eee 829 | 
Michigan. . ..|G. Mennen Williams (D)*. «....|1,221,717| Paul D. Bagwell (R).. «+++ «| 1,078,035 | 
Minnesota....... .| Orville L. Freeman (D)*s. 658,136) George MacKinnon (R).; aeeeee| 490,646) 
Nebraska (d)...,.|Ralph G. Brooks (D).. 210,948 — E. Anderson (R).... 209,415 | 
Nevada, ...|/Grant Sawyer (D)....... 48,559| Charles H. Rusgsell (R)......... 32,52: 
New Hampshire. ..| Wesley Powell (R). oe 106,790 Ll a L. Boutin (D). Set aie 99,9: 
New Mexico. ,:|John Burroughs (D). ....++{ 103,481) Edwin L. Mechem (R).........| 101,567 
New York. .|Nelson A, Rockefeller (i. ...../8,103,057| Averell Harriman (D) (e) see es [2,547,887 | 
North Dakota. John E. Davis (R)* Tabane 101,270 John F. Lord Sten 90,64 
Ohio.. : Michael V. DiSalle (1D). . , 1,868,738] GC. William O’Neili (R).....) >. */1,412’994 
Oklahoma. J. Howard Edmonson (D) .| 399,504) Phil Ferguson (R).. a Mecaueen 07,4 
Oregon...... Mark Hatfield (R) .|. 323,746) Robert D. Holmes (D).. «wees |, SOS GOR 
Pennsylvania. .| David L. Lawrence (D). .|2,010,542) Arthur T. pieGenigis (R) «+... 11,930,955 
Rhode Island, .|Christopher Del Sesto (R) -| 174,270) Dennis J. Roberts (D)........,} (167,912 
South Carolin: .| Ernest F. Hollings (D).. 67,015 pe 
South Dakota .|Ralph Herseth (D)... 131,892) Phil Saunders (R). 124,416 
Tennessee. . . . .|Buford Ellington (D) 248,874| Jim McCord (ind.). | 6,3 
Texas............|Price Daniel (D)*.... 595,882| Edwin S. Mayer (R). 84,634 
PMOMEHOMM res! ctr. «ies probene T. Stafford (R). a 62,133) Bernard J. Leddy (D). 61,215 
Wisconsin. .......|Gaylord A. Nelson ) eaters 638,886] Vernon W. Thomson (R) 549,730 
Wyoming......... Tals Hickey (D). cat. ead 54,814| Milward L. Simpson (R) 2,1 


(a) Elected Noy. 25, 1958. (b) “Blected See 8, 1958. (c) Democrat 2,316,884, Liberal | 230 “953. 


(d) Recount after legislature convenes Jan. 6, 


1959. 


Democrats Sweep Alaska’s First State Election 


In Alaska’s first state election Nov. 25, the Dem- 
ocrats swept the 5 major offices at stake and cap- 
tured control of both houses of the State Legisla- 
ture. The outcome was viewed as an especially 
hard blow to the Republicans because Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon and Interior Secy. Fred A. 
Seaton had conducted vigorous personal campaigns 
for the Republican ticket. 

The only race in which the Republicans had 
been given a good chance for victory was that for 
United States Senator, Term B, with former Gov. 
Mike Stepovich (R.) opposing former Gov. Ernest 


Gruening (D.),. Nixon and Seaton led a determined 
but futile Republican campaign for Sere In 
the other Senate race, for Term A, E. Bartlett 
(D.) beat R. E. Robertson (R.). The U. ve Senate 
was to decide the length of the term of each new 
Alaska Senator—either two, 4 or 6 years, but not 
ghee ane length of time for both. 

am A. Egan (D.) was elected governor over 
John Butrovich, Jr. (R.); Ralph J. Rivers (D.) 
defeated Henry A. Benson (R.) for Alaska’s lone 
seat in the House of Representatives; Hugh J. 


Wade (D.) was elected Secy. of Stat 
Phillips (R.). y.. @ over Brad 


al 


F 


The World Almanac 


and Book of Facts for 1959 


The 183rd anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776 fotts on July 4, 1959. 
The 172nd anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the-United States, 1787, falls on September 
17, 1959. The Government declared the Constitution in effect March 4, 1789. 


‘ The Wortd Atmanac first appeared 91 years ago, in 1868, as ‘a booklet published by the New York 
world, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 


Tt how published in paper and cloth-bound editions by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


On July 4, 1776, the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence, a beacon lighting 
the way to human liberty. Dumas Malone, American historian, in his book The Declaration of In- 
dependence, thus describes the fundamental message of this document: 

“By birth all men are equal, not in ability or condition, for that has been untrue in all ages of which 
we have any record, but in the possession of their fundamental rights. Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness are mentioned in the Great Charter, but more important than any list is the ‘truth’ that 
men possess these rights, not because of race or creed or station, but because they are human beings. 
Here is the eternal answer to bigotry and intclerance of any and every sort. 

“Government and every other form of public control is a means to human wellbeing, not an end in 
ttselj. Man is not made for the state, but the state for man, and it derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. No sort of rule can justly rest on power alone, and here is the eternal answer 
to all forms of tyranny over the person, the property and the minds of men.” 


(com The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 

cism, that attest the usefulness of the WorLp ALMaNac, and invites suggestions for improve- 

ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. ¥ 
The Wortp ALMaNnac does not decide wagers. 


Major Events of 1958 
DOMESTIC 


The Election of 1958. It disclosed a strong Democratic tide, foreshadowing a close 

race in 1960. It enlarged Democratic power in Congress, replaced conservative 
Republicans by moderates, showed labor’s ability to defeat unwanted laws. It also 
marked a resurgence of Republicanism in New York state and made Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, new Governor, a force in the party. 


First Rocket to. the Moon. Despite failure, it marked the peak of American 
scientific strategy, which sent four satellites into space. 


3 Submarine Nautilus’ Trip Under North Pole, followed quickly by Skate, demon- 
strated achievements of American nuclear science and our enlarged capacity 
for defense. 


4 Uv. S. Marines to the Middle East. This military action under Eisenhower Doc- | 
trine halted conspiracies against Lebanon, checkmated Communists, demen- 
strated American support of peace and order. 


5 Alaska Becomes the Fortyninth State. It elected a Governor, two Senators, one 
Representative, all Democrats. 
FOREIGN 


6 Ultimatum by Premier Khrushchev, Nov. 27, 1958, serving notice on Great 
Britain, France, United States and West Germany that USSR in six months 
would withdraw from international agreements governing Berlin, leaving to Com- 
munist East Germany control of supply routes. Proposed to treat West Berlin as 
free city with evacuation of all Allied forces. | 
= Communist China’s Attacks on Quemoy and Matsu, dramatizing Red China’s 
growing capacity to jeopardize world peace and causing a division in American 
policies supporting Nationalist China. 
8 France Organizes the Fifth Republic under the firm leadership of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, with new constitution, reduction of Communist influence for disorder, 
and autonomy for some overseas territories. 


i Arab Republic formed by President Nasser by combining Egypt and 
9 Eerie under Egyptian military domination, with federation by Yemen, followed 
by attempts to influence Iraq, Jordan, Sudan and Tunisia. 


HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


; 


ending Routs Recession. USSR Vetoes Arctic Inspection. 
Bean. ee acme Cut in Taxes. Teamsters Elect James R. Hoffa President. 
Floods Damage Northern California. U. S. Missiles Go to Britain. 
Benelux Forms Economic Union. Van Cliburn Wins Moscow Audiences. 
Sherman Adams Resigns White House Job. Little Rock Closes High School. 
Passenger Jets Cross Atlantic. East-West Scientists Confer in Geneva, 
Skate Cruises 31 Days Submerged. Labor Reform Bill Stopped in House. 
Tito Defies Moscow Control. Tunisia Defies Nasser’s Plans. 
Communists Kill Hungarian Leaders. Sudan Asks U. N. Help vs. Egypt. 
Supreme Court Backs Integration. Battleship Wisconsin Put in Mothballs, 
Gov. Faubus Wins Third Term. Zeta Tackles Nuclear Fusion, 
Democrats Take State of Maine. U. S. Public Debt Limit Raised. 
Soviets Shoot Down U. S, Planes. ! British Troops Guard Jordan. 
Red China Forces People into Communes. Auto Workers Get Bigger Pay. 
Pakistan Under Martial Law. Chicago School Fire Kills 92. 
Iraq King and Premier Murdered. Letter Postage Goes Up One Cent. 
Sudan Army Overthrows Government. Cuban Rebels Seize Americans, Canadians. 
Scientists Ask Nuclear Test Ban. Nixon Insulted by Latin American Mobs. 


Bulganin Deposed as Soviet Premier. Social Security Benefits Increased. 


40 World Review ‘it 7s “a 
AMERICANS AT HOME IN 1958 4 


In 1958 American science gloriously reasserted its inventive capacity, its tenacity, 
and its resourcefulness in the face of difficult tasks. In the full t of publicity, — 
which recorded Pacem experiments no less than accomplishment, the United — 
States made the first shot for the moon’s orbit; sent four satellites circling around — 
the earth; sailed nuclear submarines under the North Pole; operated nuclear fission 
reactors to produce commercial electricity; demonstrated its mastery of ICBM; iso- 
lated atomic explosions inside a mountain, and appropriated millions for the sup- 
port of scientific education. Z 

Recession in January, a three-quarter recovery by December—this was the 
economic record. : 

The country started the year with a slump in retail sales, continuing from the fall 
of 1957. Stock market equities were far below their real value. Appliances and motor 
ears, pillars of economic strength since the War, were in over-supply, as consumers 
caught up with their installment payments. Unemployment continued to increase 
during the first five months. The toughest situation appeared in the automobile indus- 
try, which affected steel and many subsidiaries. Its emergency smothered extravagant 
demands by labor chiefs for profit-sharing. 

By June shelves were empty and retailers started orders to manufacturers. Small- 
sized motor cars were in demand. Employment picked up in key industries. Rails 
lagged till fall, when freight traffic improved. By September politicians declared the 
recession was licked. The stock market already had begun to b, despite cautionary 
advice. from investment houses. Factors in creating work were billions voted by 
Congress, especially with the proviso, as in the case of highways, that contracts te 
spend appropriations be made by the last of December. | 

Inflation kept growing, curtailing the value of the dollar. Prices remained high. 
Wages went up wherever demanded. American industry faced increasing costs for 
labor, often for less work than before. The President, recognizing the inevitable trend, 
appealed helplessly for moderation, Growing export of gold stocks from Fort Knox 
caused concern. Business passed increases in cost on to the consumer. But bank de- 
posits were still larger than ever, and Americans with jobs had time for leisure. 

Harassed on all sides, misjudged in the house of their friends, the American people, 
still earning their way by hard work, became dubious of performing the task of 
Atlas in parts of the world remote from their interests. Their disquiet began to make 
itself felt in concern over fall-out from radiation, in questioning the extent of our 
military pledges, in efforts to limit the aid to Nationalist China this side of military 
action, in attempting to place limiting laws on executive power. Some of this senti- 
ment was thought to have influenced votes against the Republican Administration. 
Yet public support of arms and experiment in defensive weapons continued unaltered. 


COMMUNISM INTENSIFIES ITS HOSTILITY TO THE WEST 


On the international scene, the United States labored energeticall 
fronts against the Communist power. By allocating arms, loans, credit ape onuanel ee 
by pledging military support and using the Fleet, the Air Force and the Marines in 
policing, the United States bolstered Allies hurt by economic stringencies, supported 
eee democratic regimes and attempted to thwart Communist subversion of weak 
The Communist powers, comprising the Soviet Union and the P if i 
Fee by arrogant defiance of the free nations continued to jeopa ec pei a of 
Red China, in an effort to wear down American i i 
ES See et shelling of Quemoy and Matsu. Support tor ‘Chiang ae 
he Soviet Union, speaking through Premier Khrushchev, th 
pageuem by eee Oye. paploltadon of world markets. With diced nee 
dumping. , labor an e means of production, this forecast underselling and 
oth the Soviet Union and Red China, convinced by re i i 
people would reject Communist discipline once res enone were raven bei 
down on free speech, the right of criticism, and other privileges granted during 
1957 phase of amelioration, crushed rightist opposition and -called for strict adhe % 
ence to a single party line. Poland’s Communist leader, Gomulka, paid lip service te o 
ae Kremlin while his nation extended trade relations with the United Stat S, 
ee oe ies e Uposieviag ase recoenine the People’s Republic “Of 
ng oth oncessions, refused to yield his independ 
denounced as a deviationist, while the Yugoslavs were called D dizalace hint ee 
. : . . f . on i 
keep dissidents in line the Communists executed the leaders of the Hunearian teweia 


THE SOVIET ULTIMATUM ON BERLIN 


With redoubled vigor the Soviet Union acted to elimi i 
a , inate fore 
a paurope, Ue ae ae ae oe at the mercy Of Bowen Metis 

, offere ili : 
heart of Europe, which failed to convince iee Weee ate = nepmilltty eae ae 
ee ey AS ae Sate Ain nenmuarag gave the Western Po ; 

ccupation troo i i i 

Piiterized as & ue ee ree ge De. Wit DOrewE from Berlin and West Berlin be de- 


j 
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tions, local self-government in Germany, free elections on representative principles, 

edom of speech and assembly and free trade unions. It provided for temporary 

frontiers, subject to the final se jtlement. It was the opinion of political experts that 

Premier Khrushchev was attempting to repudiate a small segment of the agreements, 

while retaining the big advantages they gave to the Soviet Union. A complete reopen- 

ah ae tee subject, with renewed agitation for free elections in all Germany, would 
er. 

Yet during this time of hostility the Soviet Union felt it expedient to open its borders 
to foreign political leaders such as Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Sen. Hubert H. Hum: hrey. 
commentators such as John Gunther, entertainers such as Bob Hope, and acclaime 
the young American pianist Van Cliburn, at the same time sending scientists, 
agricultural experts, musicians and dancers to visit the United States and other 
foreign countries. 


FRANCE WINS DE GAULLE AND LOSES GUINEA 


In 1958 France checked its national decline. The hard core of the nation, kept from 
functioning democratically by intense individualism and political fragmentation and 
stirred by the threat of losing North Africa, accepted the leadership of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, voted for a workable constitution, and hobbled radicals bent on delivering 
France to the Communists. 

Elections to the first parliament of the Fifth Republic on November 30 resulted in 
strong support for De Gaulle and the Right, heavy defeat for left-wing elements, and 


elimination of many former leaders. It forecast the defeat of independence for Al- | 


geria. In voting for the constitution, seventeen French overseas territories rejected 
Independence in favor of continued association with France. Guinea alone chose in- 
dependence. Autonomy was chosen by Chad, Gabon, French Sudan, Madagascar, 
Mauretania and Middle Congo, with several others likely to follow. 

Guinea announced its plan to federate with Ghana, the two states to become, in 
the hopes of Premier Nkrumah of Ghana and Premier Touré of Guinea “the nucleus 
of a union of West African states.” 


NASSER GROWS BIGGER WITH COMMUNIST HELP 


In the Middle East the United States and Great Britain managed by a show of 
military strength to bring peace to the harassed people of Lebanon and Jordan. 
They also induced respect for the pacific intentions of the United Nations. Yet the 
situation, at the close of 1958, was inimical to democracies. 

Top agitator for ejection of the Western Powers from the Middle East was the Presi- 
dent-Dictator of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

As a step toward his Pan Arab project, Nasser combined Egypt and Syria in the 
United Arab Republic and obtained the adherence of Yemen, Egyptian military 
authorities took command in Syria, patriotic nationalists were-removed from office, 
and the country took on the aspect of an Egyptian province. 

In Iraq a revolution overthrew the government. King Faisal and his Prime Min- 
ister were assassinated. Nationalist leaders were eased out by a combination of pro- 
Nasser and Communist factions. But the Premier, Abdul Karim Kassem, although en- 
dorsed by Nasser, had not taken his country into the U. A. R. by December. 

King Hussein I, ruling over the patchwork kingdom of Jordan by virtue of western 
support, remained the chief object of Egyptian vindictiveness because he barred the 
way toward absorption of Jordan. When he attempted to fly over Syria by permission 
on his way to Paris Soviet-built Syrian planes tried to force him down, causing him 
to turn back to his capital. 

Nasser, gaining military supplies, including submarines, from the Soviets, made 
dubious barter arrangements with them and at the same time attempted to avoid 
taking orders from them. After his state visit to Moscow, the Communists bored 
deeper into his citadel by promising him-a preliminary loan for starting work on the 
Aswan Dam, which the U.S. and Britain had refused to finance in 1956. This dam is 
necessary for control of Nile-waters, but dependent on mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Republic of Sudan. In November the Sudanese army under Gen. 
Ibrahim Abboud overthrew the civil regime at Khartoum. Although this was in- 
terpreted as strengthening Sudan against Egypt, Nasser professed to approve. 

At the same time Egyptian hospitality toward Algerian rebel agencies threatening 
the government of President Bourguiba in Tunisia brought violent retorts from 
Bourguiba, who declared himself western in sympathy. In rabble-rousing speeches 
Nasser denounced Bourguiba and continued to attack Jordan, Israel, Great Britain 
and the United States, asserting that the latter two pay money to have Arab national- 


ists killed. 
TOUGH YEAR FOR YOUNG DEMOCRACIES 


In Pakistan the army, equipped by American aid, overturned the parliamentary re- 
gime with the help of Presiden Iskander Mirza, and made Gen. Ayub Khan top boss, 
who then removed the President. Continuing economic stress and misuse of funds 
were named as causes. 

In Indonesia President Sukarno finally crushed the revolt of dissidents in Sumatra 
and outlying islands, who had resented his cooperation with Communists and wanted 
a change from their own impoverished economy, 

In Ceylon democratic methods went into eclipse as the government declared a state 
of emergency, following rioting and strikes instituted by Communist domination of 
labor, civil disobedience by Tamils because their language was displaced by Sin- 
halese for official acts. ; ae 

Even Latin America had its seasonal troubles. In Argentina President Arturo Frondizi 
declared a state of siege in order to suppress dissension fomented by pro-Peronist 
and Communist elements. In Peru and Venezuela young rioters, led by Communists, 
insulted Vice President Richard Nixon. In Cuba rebels in the East fighting the Ba- 
tista dictatorship, kidnaped Americans and Canadians, raided industries and battled 


the regular army 


The United States made giant strides toward 
catching up with the Soviet Union in the space 
race during 1958 by placing 4 space satellites in 
orbit and making the first confirmed attempts 
to place a man-made missile in orbit around the 
moon, 


The first successful U. S. satellite launching, 
which occurred Jan. 31, was especially noteworthy 
because the previous orbiting of the Soviet Sput- 
niks I and II had exposed American officials and 
scientists to criticism at home and derision abroad. 
The first successful U. S. earth satellite, Explorer 
I, was launched by Army scientists at the Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., missile test center by means of 
@ modified 4-stage Jupiter-C rocket. Weighing 
30.8 lIbs., the satellite carried instruments to 
measure cosmic rays, micrometeorites and tem- 
peratures within and on the skin of the satellite. 
It initially orbited at an inclination to the 
equator of 33.5°, reached a maximum altitude of 
1,573 miles and was expected to stay aloft 3 to 
5 years, 


Dr. Wernher von Braun, 45, German-born chief 
of the Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency’s develop- 
ment program, explained that Explorer I was a 
pointed cylinder 80 inches long and 6 inches in 
diameter. Explorer I originally was 68.6-ft. as- 
sembly weighing 65,000 lbs. The first-stage rocket, 
an elongated version of the Army’s Redstone bal- 
listic missile, lifted the assembly to an altitude 
of 53 miles in 145 seconds. Then the first stage 
dropped off, its fuel exhausted. The assembly, set 
spinning by motors in the Redstone’s nose, then 
coasted upward to an altitude of about 212 miles. 
The 3 other stages, consisting of clusters of small 
solid-propellant rockets, were fired in rapid suc- 
cession by a remote control button on the ground, 
accelerating the satellite to its orbital velocity of 
18,000 mph. What went into orbit was the ‘‘satel- 
lite proper,’’ weighing 18.13 lbs. including 11 Ibs. 
of instruments, and a burned-out rocket section, 
weighing 12.67 lbs., which had been the final 
Stage of the Jupiter-C assembly. 


The Army launched Explorer II at Cape Can- 
averal Mar. 5 and it appeared at first to have 
duplicated the success of Explorer I. However, no 
trace of the satellite was picked up after a few 
early radio signals, The Army announced the 
next day that Explorer II had failed to go into 
orbit and probably plunged back into the earth’s 
atmosphere and burned up. It was explained that 
the 4th stage of the Jupiter-C assembly, which 
had been intended to accelerate the 31.5-lb, satel- 
lite to orbital speed, failed to ignite some 200 
miles up in space. 


FIRST VANGUARD SUCCESS 


The U. S. Navy, after a series of frustrating 
failures, successfully put into earth-circling orbit 
Mar, 17 its first Vanguard satellite, a 3.25-lb. 
aluminum test sphere only 6.4 inches in diameter. 
The smallest of any of the man-made satellites, 
Vanguard I climbed into the widest orbit, reach- 
ing a maximum altitude of 2,465 miles and circling 
the earth every 134.29 minutes. It was orbited at 
an inclination of 34.25° to the equator and was 
expected to stay aloft for 100 to 200 years. Its 
two radio transmitters were powered by solar cells. 


The Vanguard’s 72-ft. 3-stage rocket was des- 
cribed by Dr. Von Braun as superior to the Army’s 
Jupiter-C. The first stage of the 22,600-lb. Van- 
guard, 44 ft. long and 45 inches in diameter, was 
powered by kerosene and liquid oxygen. It carried 
the vehicle to a height of some 38 miles and a 
speed of at least 3,700 mph before falling away. 
The second stage, 31 ft. long, 32 inches in diam- 
eter and fueled with unsymmetrical dimethyl 
hydrazine and white fuming nitric acid, lifted 
the vehicle to some 140 miles by the time it 
burned out, 266 seconds after takeoff, when the 
velocity had reached 9,000 mph. The vehicle 
then coasted to an altitude of some 300 miles. The 
3rd stage solid-propellant rocket boosted the speed 


of the vehicle to more than the - 
orbital velocity. TBLAQO ARE 


The third successful U. §. earth sattell. 
launching occurred Mar. 26, when Army Goeatiie 
launched Explorer III into space from Cape 


United States Space Satellites ea 
FIRST U. S. SPACE SATELLITES AND LUNAR PROBES 


ee i ee 


minutes at a maximum altitude of 1,740 miles. 
Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, of Army 
space projects, quickly predicted that the life of 


Explorer II would be short because faulty : 
of the 4th stage rocket of the Jupiter-C rocket 
sent the satellite in a slightly upward ‘off | 
horizontal direction when its speed was increased 
to the orbital velocity of 18,000 mph. The result- 
ing eccentric orbit brought the satellite within 
125 miles of the earth at its minimum altitude. 
Gen. Medaris’~ predictions were fulfilled when 
Explorer II reentered the earth’s atmosphere some- 
time between June 27 and June 29 and presumably 
disintegrated. 


RADIATION BAND DISCOVERED 


Officials of the International Geophysical Year, 
under whose auspices the satellites were launched, 
said experimental findings from the Explorer 
satellites revealed the presence of a previously 
unsuspected band of radiation. They said it began 
250 miles above the earth and increased in in- 
tensity at least as far as the range of these 
satellites. 


The U. S. Navy suffered another disappointment 
Apr. 28 when a Vanguard satellite launched from 
Cape Canaveral failed to orbit because the 3rd 
stage did not fire. Another U. S. experiment that 
failed became public Apr. 27 when the Air Force 
conceded that the nose cone of an AF rocket 
containing a live mouse had been lost in the 
Atlantic Ocean, several thousand miles short of 
its target. 


The Soviet Union amazed Western scientists 
May 15 by launching Sputnik DI, weighing 2,925.53 
lbs. Tass, the Soviet news agency, said the satellite 
was 11 ft. 8424 inches long, 5 ft. 8 inches in 
diameter at its base, was initially orbited at 65° 
from the equatorial plane, ranged in altitude from 
1,168 miles to 150 miles and orbited the earth in 
106 minutes. It was packed with 2,129 lbs. of 
instruments and was expected to have a life of 
about 6 months. 


A Vanguard satellite launched by the Navy 
May 28 was unsuccessful. U. S. officials noted 
shortly after the launching that the vehicle had 
not gone into orbit normally. 


The U, S. launched July 26 its 4th and heaviest 
satellite—Explorer IV—weighing .37.1 Ibs., launched 
at an inclination of 50.13° to the equator and 
reaching a maximum altitude of 1,380 miles. It 
carried two Geiger-Mueller counters and two 
scintillation counters to measure corpuscular radi- 
ation at several intensity levels. It was expected 
to stay aloft for a few years. : 


The U. S. Army launched Explorer V, weighing 
37.52 lbs., at Cape Canaveral Aug. 24 but it failed 
to go into orbit. 


FIRST MOON ROCKET 


The first U. S, attempt to hurl a rocket around 
the moon failed Aug. 17 when a 4-stage rocket 
launched from Cape Canaveral exploded 77 seconds 
after takeoff. The vehicle had climbed some 10 
miles over the Atlantic Ocean. Before the first 
moon-shot, officials and technicians had warned 
that its chances for success were only one in 10. 


The second U. S. lunar probe failed Oct. 11 
when the Air Force launched an 82.7-lb. vehicle 
named Pioneer, which climbed too steeply and 
covered only about a third of the distance to the 
moon before plunging. earthward. It reached a 
maximum of 71,000 miles above the earth, 


A third U. S. moon-probe attempted faile 
Nov. 8 The 3rd stage of the 88.1-ft. ines 
rocket failed to ignite. The rocket traveled at 
a speed of only 16,000 mph compared to the 
24,000-mph speed needed to reach the moon, 
220,000 miles away. It climbed to an altitude of 
only 1,000 miles before falling back toward earth. 


The Army 


failed Dec. 6 in 
shot try. 


its first moon 


# 
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NUCLEAR POWER IN OPERATION AND EXPERIMENT 


Source: Atomic Energy Commission, John A. McCone, ch., Germantown, Md. 


At the second conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy of the United Nations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, “Sept. 1-13, 1958, the AEC had ex- 
tensive exhibits. There were two working re- 
actors, the Argonaut, a 10-thermal kw device from 
Argonne, and the Triga, an isotope producer made 
by General Dynamics Corp. There was a model of 
the 38-ft. high pressure vessel and core of the 
Shippingport, Pa., pressurized water reactor. 

The AEC provided step-by-step explanations of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 27 films, 
with sound tracks in English, French, Spanish 
and Russian. The U. S. submitted more than a 
fourth of the 2,300 technical papers of the con- 
ference and had 650 representatives and staff. 

At the same time a commercial exposition was 
held in the Palais des Expositions at Geneva, in 
which 50 American corporations took part. The 
AEC also took part in the 5th Electronic and Nu- 
clear Congress at Rome, June 16-30, where models 
were shown of reactors at Shippingport and in 
the nuclear ship Savannah. 


ATOMIC POWER PLANTS 


Great satisfaction was expressed with the suc- 
cessful operation of the nuclear plant at Ship- 
pingport, Pa., dedicated by President Eisen- 
hower May 26. It was built by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. for the DuQuesne Light Co., uses 
pressurized water and is capable of 60,000 kw. 

The first privately financed atomic electric 
power plant was the boiling water reactor at Val- 
lecitos Atomic Laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Co., which is producing 5,000 kw of electricity 
for distribution over the Pacific Gas & Electric 
System. It was designed primarily to develop 
operational data of use to the Dresden nuclear 
power station at Morris, Ill., capacity 180,000 kw, 
being built by the General Electric Co. for the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago. This is ex- 
pected to be ready in 1959. > 

Other plants, scheduled for 1960 operation, in- 
clude the large structure of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co, of New York City at Indian Point, N. Y. 
This will have a full capacity of 275,000 kw and 
produce power for the New York area. Construc- 
tion is proceeding on the pressurized water power 
plant being erected by Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co. at Rowe, Mass., with 134,000 kw. 


REACTORS IN SUBMARINES 


Fullscale power reactors were in operation in 
the nuclear submarines Nautilus, Seawolf and 
Skate. Seawolf used a sodium-type reactor, the 
other two pressurized water. In the course of 1958 
new submarines using pressurized water reactors 
were launched as follows: Skipjack at Groton, 
Conn., May 26; Seadragon at Portsmouth, N,. H., 
Aug. 16; Triton at Groton, Aug. 19. Triton was 
the largest submarine and the 8th vessel of the 
Navy using atomic power. It was 447 ft. long, dis~ 
placed 5,000 tons had three decks inside and two 
reactors. 

Also building were 13 others, each to use pres- 
surized water: Halibut, Permit, Plunger, Pollack, 
Sargo, Scamp, Scorpion, Sculpin, Shark, Snook, 
Swordfish, Thresher and Tullibee. Also building 
were 3 ballistic missile submarines, the guided 
missile cruiser Long Beach, intended to have two 
reactors, and the aircraft carrier Enterprise, de- 
signed to use 8 reactors. 

The Enterprise, expected to be ready in 1961, 
was designed for 8 nuclear reactors, using pres- 
surized water. It is being built at Newport News, 
Va., and will displace 85,000 tons, be 1,100 ft. 
long and cost about $321,000,000. In November, 
1958, Secy. of the Navy Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
and Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, again included in their proposed budget 
preliminary page peers for a second aircraft 
arrier operated by nuclear power. : 

: Biiofenr ship Savannah of AEC and Maritime 
Adm., using pressurized water, is being completed 
by New York Shipbuilding Corp. It will have 
20,000 shaft hp, start in 1960. Planned also were 
a tanker with 20,000 hp,. and a landbased. mari- 
ime gas-cooled reactor. 

: "AEC js working with the Dept. of Defense in 
testing nuclear aircraft propulsion for manned 


‘and unmanned vehicles. Reactors under develop- 


mt for unmanned vehicles include those in- 
tended to propel rockets and ramjet types of mis- 
siles, and those expected to provide a source of 
nuclear auxiliary power for space satellites. A 
ramjet, which is an air-breathing engine, would 


be useful in propelling missiles of unlimited range 
inside the earth’s atmosphere. 

Two basic systems are being investigated to 
provide nuclear propulsion for manned aircraft. 
In the direct-cycle approach, air from a turbojet 
compressor is heated in the reactor core before 
being exhausted through the engine turbine and 
exhaust nozzle. In the -indirect-cycle approach, 
compressed air is heated while passing through a 
heat exchanger system containing liquid-metal 
coolant from the reactor. 


FIGHTING HUMAN ILLS 


Isotopes were produced and distributed in larger 
quantities then ever for use in research, medicine, 
agriculture and industry” The Brookhaven (Upton, 
L. I., N. Y.) medical research reactor, first to be 
built exclusively for treatment of patients and for 
life services research, was expected to be in use 
some time in 1959. In studying life services at- 
tempts are made to assess radiation hazards and 
injuries, incidence and treatment of cancer, and 
to do research on animal and plant systems. 

A study of natural background radiation existing 
in various parts of the U. S. has been made to as- 
sist geneticists to determine the relation between 
mutations in the population and geographical vari- 
ations in radiation. High energy radiation produc- 
ing machines, radioisotopes and radiation were 
used in laboratories and hospitals in clinical 
treatment of cancers. X-ray as a possible source 
of injury to healthy organs and cancer was be- 
ing investigated at the Univ. of Chicago. At the 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles, studies pro- 
ceeded to determine whether a leukemia virus ex- 
ists. At the Univ. of Rochester radioactive anti- 
body preparations were being developed in the 
hope of finding an agent to destroy cancer cells. 

In the field of nuclear physics, the AEC con- 
tributed to the construction of the alternating 
gradient synchroton at Brookhaven, a machine 
with a half-mile circular vacuum chamber and 
25 to 30 billion electron volts. 


HARNESSING SUNPOWER 


AEC continues to support efforts to achieve sus- 
tained, controlled thermonuclear reactions. This 
release of energy may ultimately be used to gen- 
erate economically produced electricity. The fusion 
process is the same type of reaction that gener- 
ates the heat of the sun and stars and gives the 
hydrogen bomb its enormous power. Four major 
laboratories are tackling this problem—at Los 
Alamos, Oak Ridge, Princeton Univ., and the 
Univ. of California. 

In thermonuclear reactions fusionable material, 
such as heavy hydrogen or deuterium, must be 
heated to an extremely high temperature in order 
to initiate the fusion of the nuclei, or cores, of 
its atoms. In the hydrogen bomb there is an 
uncontrolled release of enormous amounts of 
thermonuclear energy produced at a great rate in 
a very short time. Fusion power for the genera- 
tion of electricity means a stronger control over 
the reaction. 

Three goals must be reached successively to 
harness nuclear fusion: A fusionable material must 


be heated to ignition temperature. For fusion fuels. 


consisting of heavy bydrogen this is something like 
100 million degrees. Then a fusion reactor must 
be devised, so that it will produce more power 
than is consumed in operating the machine. Third, 
production of power from a fusion reactor must 
be made economically competitive with electricity 
produced by other means. The first goal may be 
reached in a year or two; the others will take a 
long time, for controlled release of fusion energy 
differs greatly from explosive release. 


Consult Research on Power from Fusion, an AEC 
report published by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


TWO ATOMIC AWARDS 


The 1959 Atoms for Peace Award, a gold medal 
and $75,000, was given to George C. de Hevesy, 
Hungarian-born scientist who has worked in Eng- 
land, Denmark and. Sweden, for his experiments 
on planis and animals with natural and artificial 
radioactive isotopes. He won a Nobel prize in 
chemistry in 1943. 

The Enrico Fermi Award of the AEC, 2 gold 
medal and $50,000; was awarded Dec. 2, 1958, to 
Eugene P. Wigner, Hungarian-born professor -of 
mathematical physics at Princeton University. 
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Country 


Afghanistan 


Albania......++: 


Data to Dec. 1, 1958 


Head of State, Title 


Mohammed Zahir Shah, King.... 


Oct. 


Maj.-Gen. Haxhi Lleshi, Pres.....].......-+...+- 


15, 1914|Nov. 


HEADS OF STATES; RULERS OF THE WORLD 


1953 |Maj. Gen. Mehmet 
"Shehu 


19581... 4.0 Sse aok 


Argentina.......|Arturo Frondizi, Pres.......-.-+- Oct. 28, 1908|Feb. 22, 
Australia........ Sir William Slim, Gov.-Gen......|)....--+.+-+-- Sept. 2, 1952|/Robert G. Menzies 
Austria.....5.- Adolf Schaerf, Pres..........++ ..|Apr. 20, 1890|/May 5, 1957|Dr. Julius Raab 
ee eet EP Aen Sula be ane 1895” - |Fep.- 3, 1942). > Ace 
Belgium........ eae I, King.. Ma .|Sept. 7, 1930\July 17,. 1951/Gaston Eyskens 
Bhutan... 2s Maharajah Jig-me Dorji Wanchuk 1929 Oct. 27, 1952)... oan = 
BOlVIass 32.2. a: Hernan Siles Zuazo, Pres.......- 1914 Atiwa,.-6, 1956)... <5. ees eee an 
Brawls se we Juscelino Kubitschek, Pres....... Sept. 12, 1902\Jan. 31, 1956|.......... 205. <2 5 ne 
Bulgaria. .......|Dimiter Ganev, Pres..........-- 1893 Nov. 30, 1958|Anton Yugov 
Burma..........|U Win Maung, Pres...... 2. ©... +]. ...e- ees : |Mar. 11, 1952/Gen. Ne Win 
Cambodia.......| Norodom Suramarit, King.......}. -|Mar. 2, 1955 pees 
Saas ek Massey, C. H.. Gov |eep. 20, 1887|Feb. 28, 1952\John G. Diefenbaker 
@evion: .. 2... -|Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, ~  |Solomon W R. D. 
Governor-General. ........... 1892 July 17.1954| Bandaranaike 
@hile........-...)|sorge Alexxandri, Pres.....0..... 1896 Sept 4, 1958 . 
China, People’s 7 

Republic. .....| Mao Tse-Tung, Chairman....... 1893 1949 Chou En-Lai 

China (Taiwan). .}Gen'issimo, paises. AatsRee 

President. ae 1888 Apr. 1948 |Chen Cheng 
ect 2. Atierso Tierss Camargo, Pree. Sadevewwes ee ofMay <4, 1958). :. 200. core eee 
Costa Rica. .....| Mario Echandi Jimenez, Pree «(June 17, 1915 |Feb, 2, 19585... 2. ew eee 
Cuba.........-.|Dr. Andres Rivero Aguero, Pres..|Feb. 4, 1905|Nov. 4, 1958). ........ 055.4. .c005 
Czechoslovakia, .| Antonin Novotny, Pres.........|Dec. 10, 1904/Nov. 19, 1957/Viliam Siroky 
Denmark....... Frederik IX, King...........5.. Mar. 11, 1899|Apr. 20, 1947/H. C. Hansen 
Dominican Rep. .| Hector B. Trujillo Molina, Pres...JApr. 6, 1908|/Aug 16, 1952|-------+--.+-+-+.-+5-: 
Eeuador........ Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Pres.....]......0...... June 3, 1956).--+-------++++eeeee 
Egypt.........|(See United Arab Republic) 
El Salvador... .,.| Lt. Col. Jose Maria. Lemus, Pres..|...-......,.. Mar 4, 1956]--- +--+ ee ee eee eee 
Ethiopia. .......|Haile Selassie I, Emperor......,.|July 23, 1892/Nov, 2, 1930\/Ras Abede Aragai 
Finland.....,...|Dr. Urho Kekkonen, Pres....... .|Mar, 9, 1900|Feb. 15, 1956|Karl A. Fagerholm 
France.,........|Rene Coty, Pres................|/Mar. 20, 1882|Jan. 17, 1954/Gen. De Genes 
MONCH LOSOLANG |itsevs oa sees eee cee _ |Sylvanus Olympio 
Germany, Fed. 

Republic,..... Theodor Heuss, Pres... .....5.0. Jan. 31,1884|Sept. 12, 1949/Dr. Konrad Adenauer 
Germany, East. .| Wilhelm Pieck, Pres........... 1874 Oct. 11, 1949/Otto Grotewohl 
TAD Gs ins ees 3 Earl of Listowel, Governor-Gen...|...........4 Nov. 3, 1957|Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
Great Britain. ,..| Elizabeth IT, Queen.,........... Apr. 21, 1926/Feb. 6, 1952|/Harold Macmillan 
Wreece... 6.26... PHU, RIngs ie, ntccte aie Dec. 14, 1901/Apr. 1, 1947 pr Karamati- 
Guatemala... ...| Miquel Ydigoras Fuentes, Pres... 1896 Jan. 19,:1958]- ++ -.+-.-+- ee ee eee 
Guinea, Rep.....|Sekou Touré, Head of Govt.. a eee One PPie ()53-1 Pears esto se eS 
Waiti...........|Dr. Francois Duvalier. . Apr, 14, 1909/Oct. 22, 1957]-------- 
Honduras....... Dr. Ramon Villeda Noralaee Piet af etrala Sa ee aes brite NOV. 145 205 7ilisis- he eee eee 
MUBZALY.:... v0. |Lstvan Dobi, Pres...c soa ckileas ce} emer .|Aug. 14, 1952}Dr. Ferenc Munnich 
Ieeland......... Asgeir Asgeirsson, Pres ......... 1894 Aug. 1, 1952)/Hermann Jonasson 
100 baa er erer Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pres,...... Dec. 3, 1884/May 13, 1952|Jawaharlal Nebru 
Indonesia .|Dr. Sukarno, Pres. .|June 6, 1901|Dec. 17, 1949/Dr. Diuanda 
Tilt heel Seah age Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Shah. .|Oct. 26, 1919 Bepe! 16, 1941|/Manouchehr Eghbal 
Traq. -|Brig. Gen. Nadim epee be Seki 

of Council, . .|July 14, 1958 ee Gen. Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem 
Ireland Sean T. O'Kelly, Pres........... Aug. 25. 1882|June 25, -1945|Eamon de Valera 
MSCAelateacse aces ws Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, Pres. ........, Nov. 24, 1884/Dec. 8, 1952|David Ben-Gurion 
Ttaly , Giovanni Gronchi, Pres,,........ 1888 Apr. 29, 1955|Amintore Fanfani 
MADAM tevin se ess Hirohito, Emperor.,........... -|Apr. 29, 1901/Nov. 10, 1928|Nobusuke Kishi 
Jordan .|Hussein I, King. .. s+seeees | Nov, 14, 1935|May 2, 1952|Samir el-Rifai 
Korea, Republic, Dr. Syngman Rhee, Pres....,.. -|Apr. 26, 1875|July 20, 1948)... 0.0. cases ce vees 
a eect hee : .|Kim Du-bong, Pres. 
icuwal€........|Abdullab-as-Salim.as-Sabah, | > a ee 
js me ip ta ey ay > Py 1895 Jan, 29, 1950 


let Prachao Sitsavang Vong. . k 
Gen. Fuad Chehab, Pres.........|Mar. 19, 1902)July — 
William V. Tubman, Pres.. ....|Nov. 29, 1895|/May 
| Mohammed Idris el Senussi. King 1890 |Dec. 


Prince Franz Joseph II, Ruler....|Aug. 16, 1906/Aug. 
Charlotte, Grand Duchess.......|Jan. 23, 1896|Jan. 


..|Tuanku Abdul Rahman,K.C.MG., 
.| Supreme Head of State.......|Aug. 24, 1895/Aug. 1957 Tenku Abdul Rah- 


man Putra 

Sultan Mohammed Didi, Ruler...|......... 0008 |e cece 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, Pres....... 1910 uly 
al Reinier Ty, (Prince. 0.0 oo. ses May 31, 1923|May 
.|Zhamsarangin Sambu, Chairman 
Of Presidium {OL KUT alas :ctercey: =|]! oielavstainteiecastreie', | nibuelaja stele evel ie 
.|Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, 

Melek Giingos avis. . a's sie’ ¢ 1911 
<b es Said bin Taimur, 
pans : Rtoniee-s nice tee corse anes OT AUG Sev ROLO ED: Ba anoc ak 
ifanetiare Bir Bikram Shah, King 1920 


dive Islands. , 
CO. wee ance 


Nov. 19, 1927|Ahmed Balatrej 


Sete a Juliana, Queen... .............]Apr. 30, 1909 |Sent. 
-|Lord Cobham, Gov.-Gen........-|...e0e++-05 [SeDt. 
.|Luis A. Somoza, Pres...........+ 1922 Sept. 
Sir James Robertson, Gov.-Gen..|...........++|Jume 


Olav V., King... see coe (July “ 2, 1903 |Sept. 
.|Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
EGee ie aco ox nt Ne aio sin pikes, oto rece olan presets 


.| Ernesto de la Guardia. Jr., Pres..}...,......04- Vs, 135220561). \<,. meena 

.|Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, Pres....]..........045 Aug. 16: 1954/7 eee eee 
wasace Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, Pres.|..,..........|June ae Ore ieee een 
Carlos P. Garcia, Pres...... eeee|Nov. 4, 1896/Nov. 12, 1957|......5........00, 
eae CEMMETCHE: OF GABE) aici tus rt torch tre ol edge anoid ore Wieck alco cae Pelee 


Rear Admiral eaeriee me TOMAS, 
PHOS iiae sabia 6, le: soeceel. conceentece « JUNE 


alazar 
-|Ion G. Maurer, Pres...... Spatetle'e\ Ils, 0.s.aiviergiaie’s.sja |e ec eeeeeee ee -|Chivu Stoica 
.|Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz, King...... 1902 Nov. 9, 1953}Amir Feisal 


Dr. Ernest George Jansen, 
Governor-General........+++++].seeeeeeeeee+-|Jan, 1, 1951) Hendrik F. Verwoerd 


.|Gen. Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde, Regent........ +-|Dec. 4, 1892/Aug. 9, 1939]Gen. Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde 


.|Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, Rees Es 
Supreme Council. . -..-{Oct. 26. 1900|Nov. 18, 1958)/Gen. Ibrahim Abboud — 


Aare Gustav VI Adolf King. .s+e+eee+| Nov, 11, 1882/Oct. 29, 1950) Tage Eriander 


..|Dr. Thomas Holenstein, Pres. ; 
Patl'Chaudets-Vice Presa «cleo | e-sayn ors.e0 ee 000if! Sree Moris ey OO rs 


ey Vetesa Phumiphon Aduldet, King . -|Dec. 5, 1927 June 9, 1946]... 
heb. . ws os. | 14th Dalai Lama; Panchen rae 


Assoc. Hd. of Govt....... DOUG! MGrmrACnrncit MARIAM AME Ei c| Micmig hoot cat sic 
Tunisia.........|Habib Bourguiba, Pres......... @licesccs ose «w)\Suly 25; 1967] civics cena eae 
Turkey. ratty Mee ate Ce.al Bayar, Pres.............<. 1884 May 


United Arab Rep.|Gamal Abdel Nasser, Pres.......|Jan. 18, 1918|Feb. 
$ (Egypt-Syria).. 

United States. ...| Dwight D. Eisenhower, Pres...../Oct. 14, 1890|Jan. 20; 1953/..-.........+----.- 
H R sHONatil, Bixecutlve COUNCIL) ....5000|\c cs veins e000 lovee nc 
(Communist Partv Secretariat— 


- Nikita S. Khrushchev, lst Sec’y 1894 Mar. 

2 

Vatican City. ...|Angelo Giuseppe Fopogitt: Bone ; 

é ? John XXIII.. seeeeee|NOv. 25, 1881 lOct. 
enezuela.......|Dr. Edgar dinairin: 

vi Pres. of ANTS canner ee OBES 1914 Nov. 


Vietnam, Demo. 
= eHepublic. .....|Ho Chi Minh, Pres,......05 cece s[ecccevsveseeel.. ....|Pham Van Dong 
Vietnam, Rep....|Ngo Dinh Diem. Pres........... 1901 ep 26, “1955 Ngo Dinh Diem 


Yemen........./Ahmed bin Yahaya Mohammed, 
; PTA ae ei ciatelalais'le ata latey ew! ere. dhe 0 ardab Nelaiavovesavesn its Feb. 17. 1948) Ahmed bin Yahaya 
Mohammed 


Yugoslavia. .....|Marshal Tito (Joseph Broz), 
, ‘sg Presidetheot. oes eee sheesh as May 25, 1892'Jan. 31, 1946).......... 
_ (1) President serves one-year term, the Vice President customarily succeeding him. 


_ *Pres. Rene Coty of France announced Dec. 1, 1958 he would not seek reelection Dec. 21, leaving 
Gen ‘Charles de Gaulle unopposd to become the Fifth Republic’s first President. 


ae 


46 : U.S. Supreme Court Decisions ae ae 
MAJOR DECISIONS OF U. S. SUPREME COURT, 1958 


Upheld, 7-2, the constitutionality of a 1948 
statute adopting past and future state inal 
laws for Army camps and other Federal enclaves. 
(Jan, 13) 


_ Held unanimously that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cannot raise a railroad’s intrastate 
commuter fares solely because the commuter sery- 
ice is not paying its own way. (Jan. 13) 


Rejected, 8-0, a second petition for rehearing by 
Henry Winston and Gilbert Green, two of the 11 
top Communist leaders convicted in 1949 of con- 
spiring to teach and advocate overthrow of the 
government by force. (Jan. 27) 


Ruled, 8-0, that the Federal Trade Commission 
is free to proceed against individual concerns with- 
out attacking price discrimination on an. industry- 
wide basis. (Jan. 27) 


REJECTS VIRGINIA INTEGRATION DELAY 


Let stand a lower court’s school integration 
order for Prince Edward County, Va., despite Vir- 
ginia’s contention that the order would force 
closing of schools in that county. (Mar. 3) 


Held, 8-1, that the Government need not prove 
the “‘likely source’’ of a person’s income when it 
bases a tax evasion prosecution on the ‘‘net 
worth’? method. (Mar. 3) . 


Ruled, 8-1, that the Army was barred from giv- 
ing less than honorable discharge to soldiers be- 
cause of alleged subversive activities before their 
induction. (Mar. 3) 


By a 5-4 decision held, in effect, that states can 
tax Federal property leased to or held by private 
persons in almost all cases unless Congress for- 
bids. (Mar. 3) 


Dismissed, 8-1, a suit by 23 former Hollywood 
actors and writers who charged that the movie 
industry had unconstitutionally blacklisted them 
for invoking the Fifth Amendment. (Mar. 3) 


By a 4-4 vote, with Justice Wm. O. Douglas not 
participating, in effect affirmed a lower court 
ruling that Jack Benny’s television parody of the 
movie, Gaslight, violated the copyright laws. 
(Mar, 17) 


Held, 9-0, that truckers who pay fines for over- 
loading to the states cannot deduct them from 
Federal tax returns as ‘‘ordinary and necessary’”’ 
business expense. (Mar. 17) 


By refusing to rule on the case, let stand a 
Tallahassee, Fla., ordinance requiring bus drivers 
to assign seats to passengers so as to distribute 
their weight equally, assure health and safety and 
prevent violence; the ordinance had been attacked 
as a ‘‘subterfuge for continuing the policy of racial 
segregation.’’ (Mar. 17) 


Ruled unanimously that gamblers may deduct 
the costs of operating an illegal bookmaking busi- 
ness from Federal income tax returns as ‘ordinary 
and necessary expenses.’’ (Mar. 17) 


CITIZENSHIP CASE RULINGS 


Reversed, 5-4, the expatriation of Albert L. 
Trop of New York, who lost his citizenship on 
grounds he deserted the U.S. Army in French 
Morocco in 1944, (Mar. 31) 


Upheld, 5-4, the expatriation of a native-born 
American who voted in a foreign political elec- 
tion. (Mar. 31) 


Reversed, 7-2, the expatriation of a Nisei who 
was drafted into the. World War II Japanese 
army, holding that the Government must prove 
that an American citizen served voluntarily in & 
foreign army before he can be denaturalized, 
(Mar. 31) 


Upheld, 5-4, the extra 3-yr. prison sentences 
given to Gilbert Green and Henry Winston, Com- 
munist leaders who jumped bail after their con- 
viction on subversive activities charges: thus re- 


asserted the right of Federal judges to itm 
punishment for criminal contempt without 
jury indictment or jury trial. (Mar. 31) 


* 
In the light of its own decision a week 
in the Trop case, unanimously set aside a lo 
court decision upholding the constitutionality + 
a law depriving a native-born American of h 

citizenship for wartime draft-dodging. (Apr. 7) 


COSTELLO’S CITIZENSHIP UPHELD 


Unanimously directed dismissal of denaturalizi 
tion proceedings against Frank Costello and + 
other persons because in each case the Governmer 
had not filed in time an “‘affidayit of good cause 
showing the basis for the suit. (Apr. 7) 


Ruled, 7-2, that trial judges must state clearl 
when their decisions are ‘‘final judgments” a} 
thus subject to appeal. (Apr. 7) 


In two interpretations of the Taft-Hartley Acr 
in the same case, held, 5-4, that in bargainin: 
an employer may not insist on a contract pros 
vision requiring a secret ballot among all em 
ployees before a strike is called; and held unanii 
mously that an employer may not demand that : 
contract be signed by a local union rather thar 
by the international union certified as bargain» 
ing agent. (May 5) ; 


In the 4th Virginia school segregation case té 
come before the court in 14 months, refused te 
review an order requiring admission of 7 Negre 
children to all-white schools in Arlington County; 
Va. (May 19) ~ 


Held, 6-3, that the dual rate system used iz 
ocean shipping for many years Violates the Ship? 
ping Act of 1916 when used to curtail competition: 
(May 19) 


In two cases held that the states can legally 
try a man more than once for a single act consti 
tuting several crimes. (May 19) ' 


Ruled, 5-4, that the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission cannot raise intra-state railroad rates te 
interstate levels without taking into consideration 
an ey yeas costs of intra-state business; 

May 19 


In two 6-2 decisions, upheld the right of ar 
employee kept out of a plant by strikers’ threats te 
sue the striking union for damages rather thar 
going to the National Labor Relations Board fo} 
relief; and allowed workers who contended theii 
unions had illegally expelled them ‘to file similar 
suits. (May 26) 


In a ruling which had the effect of reinstating 
a civil antitrust suit against 3 big soap companies 
held 6-3 that a defendant in such a suit was no’ 
entitled to a blanket inspection of the grand jurs 
minutes used by the Government in preparing 
its case. (June 2) 


Held, 6-3, that an alien who belonged fo the 
Communist party in this country but resigned 
left the country and reentered on a new quotz 
was not deportable. (June 2) 


VOIDS PASSPORT DENIALS TO REDS 


By a 5-4 vote, overturned State Departmen 
regulations denying passports to suspected Com. 
Vee others of allegedly doubtful loyalty 

une 16) : 


Reversing a California Supreme Court decision 
upheld 8-0 the policy that limits to 160 acres th: 
land any one person may irrigate with wate 
from a Federal reclamation project. (June 23) 


Struck down a $100,000 contempt fine impose: 
by Alabama when the National Assn. for Advance 
ment of Colored People refused to disclose it 
membership list. (June 30) 


Affirmed a lower court decision holding unconsti 
tutional racial discrimination in tax-supporte: 
facilities in‘: New Orleans such as golf courses 
parks and playgrounds. (Oct. 20) 


Consult Index under Desegregation for othe 
Supreme Court decisions. 
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. WORK OF 85TH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
Billions Voted for Defense, Missiles, Highways, Foreign Aid 


-_ The Second Session of the 85th Congress met 
‘Jan. 3 through Aug. 30, 1958. It enacted 444 public 
‘bills, passed 329 resolutions, out of 6,591 measures 
of all kinds introduced. The President vetoed 14 
bills, Control of Senate and House was Democratic. 

Total funds appropriated: Second Session, $72,- 
653,476,248; First Session, $59,589,731,631. 

The 86th Congress, First Session was called for 


Jan. 7, 1959. 
ALASKA 


_ Congress voted Alaska a state and the President 
approved it July 1, 1958. The vote in the House: 
208-166; Democrats, 117 for, 81 against. Republi- 
Cans, 91 for, 85 against. Senate: 64-20. Demo- 
crats, 31 for, 13 against. Republicans, 33 for, 
7 against. Consult Chronology for details. 


FUNDS FOR DEFENSE 


For fiscal 1959 Congress provided $39,602,827,000 
in new funds and $535,000,000 in transfers from re- 
volving funds for military functions of the De- 
fense Department. This was $815,857,000 more than 
the President’s revised budget request. Congress 
exceeded the President’s request in increased mili- 
tary personnel strength, numbers of ships and air- 
craft, and acceleration of missiles. 

Funds were provided to maintain the Regular 
Army at 900,000 through fiscal 1959, instead of 
dropping to 870,000: to maintain Army National 
Guard at 400,000 instead of dropping to 360,000; 
to build up Army Reserve to 300,000, instead of 
270,000; to build up the Marine Corps to 200,000 
men instead of dropping to 175,000. Congress pro- 
vided for 630,000 Navy and 850,000 Air Force per- 
sonnel, as requested by the President. 

Congress provided in excess of budget requests: 
$37,000,000 for Army modernization; $609,043,000 
for Polaris submarines in addition to 2 in the budg- 
et; $11,000,000 for speeding 3 Regulus submarines; 
$48,000,000 for Hound Dog missiles for the B-52; 
$90,000,000 to accelerate the Minuteman ICBM; 
$65,000,000 for the emergency fund of the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and $5,000,000 for, Army maps. 

Congress approved $140,000,000 above the budget 
for troop carrier aircraft. Two amphibious ships for 
Marines were authorized at $69,000,000, and $7,000,- 
000 was earmarked for modernization of antisub- 
marine warfare vessels of the reserve fleet. Also 
to complete 2 destroyer escorts, $13,000,000. 

Congress provided for 15 KC-135 jet tankers 
More than the administration asked, granting $55,- 
595,000 for aircraft and ground support equipment. 
These planes are used to refuel aircraft. 

For regular military construction, fiscal year 
1959, Congress approved $1,353,850,000 to permit 
building research, testing facilities_and housing. 


SPACE AND MISSILES 


Congress created the National Aeronautics and 
‘Space Administration to develop research and tech- 
nology, the Dept. of Defense tobe responsible for 
space activities relating to military uses. A 9- 
member Council will be composed of the President, 
ch., Secy. of State, Secy. of Defense, Administra- 
tor of the new agency, chairman of AEC, 1 rep- 
resentative of a Government agency and 3 scien- 
tists from the outside. The President has super- 
vision and can resolve differences. 

The President asked $125,000,000 for the work; 
Congress appropriated $80,000,000 and $23,000,000 
for research facilities. It voted $78,100,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, which will be absorbed by 
the Space Admin. The Dept. of Defense has c. 
$294,000,000 of 1959 funds for use on space activi- 
ties, making c. $500,000,000 available for space 
programs during fiscal 1959. 

The Senate created a 15-member standing legis- 
lative committee on Aeronautical & Space Sciences 
With jurisdiction over the Space Admin. The House 
created a similar 25-member Committee on Science 
& Aeronautics. 

To accelerate high priority missile and bomber 
programs, Congress, in February, 1958, approved 
$1.260 billion in new funds for use in the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1958. Funds went for such 
projects as three submarines for launching the 
Polaris missile, construction of ballistic missile 
and detection facilities, and building of dispersal 
and alert facilities for Strategic Air Command 
combat aircraft. The total missile fund for fiscal 
1959 is about $6.5 billion, of which $4.2 billion is 


for procurement of missiles, with about half going 
to combat units, and $2.15 billion is for develop- 
ment of missiles. 

Congress adopted a resolution favoring interna- 
tional agreements and cooperation for peaceful ex- 
ploration of space and a ban on using it for mili- 


tary purposes. 
i HIGHWAY AID 


At the depth of the recession, Mar.-April, Con- 
gress authorized expenditure of $3,375 billion for 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act, which the Presi- 
dent approved Apr. 16 ‘‘with serious misgivings.’ 
The expenditure is to run through 1962. Details: 

Congress. authorized increase by $400,000,000, to 
$1.275 billion, fiscal 1959 aid to primary, second- 
ary and urban (ABC) roads, matching one-third 
state with two-thirds Federal. If state did not 
sign contracts by Dec. 1, 1958, aid was to lapse. 
States were granted an advance of $115,000,000 to 
match Federal funds, to be repaid from funds of 
1961 and 1962. In addition Congress voted $900,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1960 and $925,000,000 for fiscal 
1961, to be matched on a 50-50 basis. 

Congress voted increase of $200,000,000, to $2.2 
billion, for interstate highways to states on a 90- 
10 matching basis, and added $300,000,000 each for 
1960 and 1961. Total appropriations, in millions: 


1959) 1960) 1961 Totals 
Major Roads 

PENG Vien sie ops ints n 0.416 $180) $405) $416.25 $1,001.25 
Secondary.......... 120| 270! 277.50| - 667.50 
TIPPER re we oe ae wicks 100) 225] 231.25) 556.25 
Advances to states...f 115/...../....... 115 
Interstate roads.....|— 200} 300} 300 115 

Subtotal........ 715) 1,200) 1,225 3,140 

Subsidiary Roads 

Forest highways..... 5) 55) 33 71 
Forest roads and trails 5) 30} 30 65 
Park roads and trails.|..... 16} 16 32 
ParKwayhes ava. tle nme cial\c esas 18} 18 36 
Indian roads........}....- 12} 12 24 
Public land highways| 1 1 3 7 

Subtotal ....... 11) 112) 112 235 

Total.......s.055 726| 1,312|1,337 | 3,375 


The act authorizes a 12 of 1% bonus in Federal 
interstate highway funds to states that regulate 
billboard advertising within 660 feet of interstate 
highways begun after July 1, 1956. It also suspends 
for fiscal 1959 and 1960 the pay-as-you-go pro- 
vision of the Highway Act of 1956 under which 
highway user taxes had to be in the highway trust 
fund before apportionment to the state. This makes 
available about $1.2 billion more in Federal aid. 


TAXATION 


The deepening recession in the early.months of 
1958 increased demands for tax relief, both in 
specific revisions and a general reduction. The 
Administration, alarmed by the loss in revenue 
and the growing national debt, opposed tax re- 
duction. Demands for most drastic cuts came from 
groups as far apart as J. P. Morgan & Co. and the 
AFL-CIO. Gov. Averell Harriman (N. Y.) advised 
cuts in the low and middle-income brackets and 
more public works. AFL-CIO asked a cut of $6 
to.$8 billion in income taxes and increased public 
works and unemployment benefits. The Federal 
Reserve Board chairman opposed a tax cut. A bill 
to increase 1957 personal exemptions from $600 
to $850 was introduced by Rep. Jas. Roosevelt 
(D.-Calif.) Another, to make it $800 by Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough (D.-Tex.) was rejected by the Senate. 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) proposed a tax 
cut of $5.2 billion; it was defeated 71-44, 

Secy. of Treasury Robt. B. Anderson, Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D.-Tex.) majority leader, and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) made an informal 
agreement to consult before acting on tax cuts, 
to forestall political maneuvering. On May 28 
President Eisenhower said: ‘‘As of now the situa- 
tion does not warrant any tax reduction that will 
create greater deficits.” 


Only minor revisions were enacted. The normal 
tax for corporations and certain excise taxes were 
extended for one year to July 1, 1959. Revisions 
affected manufacturers and retailers, transporta- 
tion, documentary stamps, distilled spirits, wine, 
beer, tobacco, firearms and wagers. The period in 
which whiskey may be held in bond before becom-~ 


amt 


ing subject to Federal tax of $10.50 per gal. was ex- 
tended from 8 yrs. to 20. An effort to repeal the 
tax on freight and passenger transportation re- 
sulted in repeal of the 3% tax.on freight but re- 
jection of repeal of the 10% passenger tax. The 
act repealed the 4c-a-ton tax on coal and the 
435% tax on movement of gas and oil via pipeline. 


INCOME TAX CHANGES 


Technical changes in the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 were enacted as follows: To help small 
business the law provides ordinary loss treatment 
(up to $25,000 a year, or $50,000 a year if husband 
and wife file a joint return) when the original 
holder of small-business stock sells it at a loss; 
extends the 2-year net operating loss carryback 
to 3-years; permits enterprises to write off 20% of 
the cost of their depreciable, tangible personal 
property in the year of acquisition; increases the 
mimimum accumulated earnings credit from $60,- 
000 to $100,000; provides that where the estate of 
a decedent consists largely of an interest in a close- 
ly held business, the estate is to have up to 10 
years for payment of the estate tax. 

The same law stops dealers in tax-exempt securi- 
ties from deducting artificial losses against taxable 
income; disallows deductions for bribes, kickbacks 
or improper payments to foreign officials and em- 
ployees if illegal under U. S. laws. It permits the 
owner whose realty is condemned to acquire sim- 
ilar property without recognition of gain. 

The law also defines dependent to include an 
alien adopted child who lives with the taxpayer as 
a member of his family but excludes any in the 
household not having a legal tie. It voids claim- 
ing double exemption for a wife as wife and de- 
pendent. It raises the maximum medical deduction 
for over 65 from $5,000 to $15,000 for an individual 
and from $10,000 to $30,000 for a couple. 

Exemption from admissions tax was provided 
for athletic games between students where the 
gross is divided between schools and hospitals for 
crippled children, or proceeds go to exempt educa~ 
tional, religious and charitable organizations for 
aiding retarded children. The words musical or 
dramatic performance, substituted for concert, 
sponsored by nonprofit civic or community groups, 
permits exemption of such entertainment. Admis- 
sions of $1 or less (formerly 90¢) were exempted. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


The spurt in the scientific education of Soviet 
youth was credited with prompting President 
Bisenhower’s proposal that Congress adopt a 4- 
year educational program with emphasis on science 
in the interest of national security. He included 
Federal college scholarships. Congress eliminated 
the provision for scholarships and substituted stu- 
dent loans, and made other revisions. 

The National Defense Education Act, approved 
Sept. 2, 1958, provides a $295,000,000 loan fund, to 
lend a student $1,000 at 3% interest over 10 years. 
If the student teaches in an elementary or second- 
ary school for 5 years after graduation 50% of 
the loan will be cancelled. Also $280,000,000 was 
voted for grants to state schools for laboratories, 
texts, etc., leading to science, mathematics or 
modern foreign languages, matching grants to be 
made by the states. 

Also 5,500 fellowships, for which $82,500,000 was 
authorized, were provided for graduate students 
interested in teaching in college or university. The 
sum of $60,000,000 for 4 years was authorized for 
grants to state educational agencies, on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis after the first year, to locate out- 
standing students, advise them concerning courses 
and encourage them to attend college. Approxi- 
mately $28,800,000 was authorized for languages in 
higher institutions. Also $18,000,000 was provided 
for utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, 
and related media for educational purposes. To en= 
able states to conduct vocational education courses 
along scientific or technical lines, the law author- 
ized $60,000,000 for 4 years, 

Existing legislation providing financial assistance 
in the construction and operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities was made per- 
manent for children of persons who reside and 
work on Federal property. Insofar as these laws 
relate to other children, the programs are extended 
for 3 years, to June 30, 1961. 

Congress extended for 3 years the milk program 
for children in nonprofit schools, summer camps 
and similar institutions. 

It gave grants to nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning and state educational agencies to support. 
education of mentally retarded children, 
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Congress authorized $294 for medical 
Se ee pudaet estate BE 
$83,000,000. Biggest amounts for 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


As the first step in cooperation between the 
United States and the European Atomic Energy) 
Community (Euratom) to develop atomic power, 


plutonium for fueling the reactors is authorized. 
AEC may purchase from Euratom nuclear ma’ 
for reactors, including 4,100 kilograms of plu-~ 
tonium for peaceful purposes. This joint program 
will bring into-operation plants using nuclear Te- 
actors designed to produce 1,000,000 kw of electric- 
ity at an estimated cost of $350,000,000. Of this 
amount, $135,000,000 would be loaned by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and rt Rica provided by 
articipating utilities and other opean sources. 
B Exchange of atomic information and materials 
with military allies is provided by a new law ap- 
proved July 2, 1958. Designed to meet one of the 
President’s major recommendations, this law? 
amended the Atomic Energy Act to 
greater exchange of atomic information and ma-~ 
terials. The President is authorized to permit the: 
AEC or Dept. of Defense, with the assistance of the» 
other, to transfer to an ally nonnuclear parts of! 
atomic weapons, provided such nation has made? 
substantial progress in the development of atomic: 
weapons and other nonnuclear parts of atomic: 
systems involving restricted data provided such: 
transfer will not contribute significantly to that! 
nation’s atomic weapon development. The law) 
authorizes the President to permit the transfer of! 
restricted data, including design information to: 
assist a nation or regional defense group such as: 
NATO to improve its training and defense. As a) 
safeguard the President must determine that such: 
exchange will not affect common defense and secu-. 
rity. A proposed exchange must be submitted to: 
Congress, and will not become effective if disap-. 
proved by Congress within 60 days. 

Another new law, approved Aug, 4, 1958, author-: 
izes $386,679,000 for AEC projects, including plant 
or facility acquisition, construction, or expansion 
for fiscal 1959. A total of 57 projects will provide’ 
nuclear materials, atomic weapons, reactor de- 
velopment, physical, biological and medical re- 
search, training, education and infermation. 

In signing the measure, the President commented 
that four programs were included without adequate 
consideration of other pressing governmental 
needs: an additional plutonium production re- 
actor costing $145,000,000, the limitation of AEC’s 
Management of atomic power development, and of 
other public or private participation in the pro- 
gram; the unduly restrictive time limit on the 
Commission’s negotiations with industry for con- 
struction of a $51,000,000 gas-cooled power reactor; 
the construction of research facilities costing $39,- 
000,000, and the design of 4 power reactors. 


REACTOR FOR DESTROYER 


Congress increased the amount authorized for 
AEC for fiscal 1958 by $35,000,000 (from $22,200,000 
to $57,200,000) for construction of a land-based 
prototype of a nuclear propulsion plant, suitable 
for installation in a destroyer-type ship, to be 
located at West Milton, N. Y. A similar procedure 
was followed in the construction of reactors for 
Nautilus and Seawolf. 

Congress voted to extend the Atomic Indemnity 
Act of 1957 to the construction and operation of 
Savannah, first nuclear-powered merchant vessel, 


with a maximum indemnity of $500,000,000 for each 
nuclear incident. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Act of 1958 conformed more 
nearly to the proposals of Secy. of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson than to those of the defenders oi 
maximum price support, and hence became a par- 
tial victory for the Administration, though achieve 
with Democratic votes. 

In conformity with the law, Secy. Benson asked 
for a reduction of price support on basic crops tc 
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60% of parity from the existing 75%. The effort 
died in committees. The Democrats then voted a 
joint resolution freezing the existing price support 
for 1958 and acreage allotments for 1958 and 1959, 
for all basic crops except tobacco. This was vetoed 
by the President Mar. 31, 1958. A second Demo- 
cratic bill was swamped in the House, with the 
aid of Democratic Representatives from urban 
constituencies. A compromise bill passed and was 
Signed by the President Aug. 28, 1958. It provides: 

Cotton—For 1959 and 1960 cotton farmers will 
have a choice between (1) regular allotments based 
on the escalator clause and price supports of not 
less than 80% of parity in 1959 and 75% of parity 
in 1960, or (2) an increase of not more than 40% 
of allotments with price support 15% of parity 
lower than the level determined by (1). After 1960 
farmers will get only their regular allotment and 
price support will be determined by the Secy. of 
Agriculture thus: For 1961, not less than 70 and 
not more than 90% of parity; after 1961, not less 
than 65 and not more than 90% of parity. The 
escalator clause is repealed, effective 1961. Price 
support. will be based on the average quality of 
the crop, beginning 1961. Beginning with the 1959 
crop, the act provides for a minimum national al- 
lotment of 16,000,000 bales. 

Corn and feed grains—The act provides for a 
referendum among corn producers in the commer- 
cial area to determine which of two programs shall 
be in effect. If a majority agrees, allotments in the 
commercial corn area will be discontinued, and 
price support for corn will be 90% of the average 
price for the 3 preceding years, but not less than 
65% of parity. If a majority opposes this, allotments 
will continue in effect, and minimum support will 
continue at between 75 and 90% of parity based 
on the escalator clause. Beginning with the 1959 
crops, support for oats, rye, barley and grain 
sorghums will be at a level determined by the Secy. 
of Agriculture in relation to the support for corn. 

Rice—The law establishes a national minimum 
allotment of 1,652,000 acres, with price supports to 
be set by the Secretary in 1959 and 1960 at between 
75 and 90% of parity, at not less than 70% of 
parity in 1961 and not less than 65% of parity 
in 1962 and subsequent years. The bill forestalls a 
“cut in rice acreage from 1,652,000 in 1958 down to 
about 1,000,000 in 1959. ; 

Wool—The Wool Act is extended 3 years, until 
Mar. 31, 1962, and provides for the use of 70% 
of the ad valorem duties on wool and products. 


SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


The Agriculture Trade Development and As-. 


sistance Act was extended for 11% years, to Dec. 31, 
1959, and additional authorization of $244 billion 
was provided for the sale of surplus commodities 
for foreign currencies. The law adds five new uses 
for these foreign currencies: educational exchanges 
of specialists in agriculture, labor, and industry, 
acquisition of buildings abroad for United States 
use; participation in trade fairs; translation of 
foreign books; assistance of American schools 
abroad. Since approximately $300,000,000 of funds 
appropriated for gifts to friendly nations in 1957 
was unused, no new funds were provided. 

To compensate farmers for the ruin of cotton 
erops by excessive rains in the South a new law 
provided that, where a substantial portion of a 
1958 cotton acreage allotment cannot be timely 
planted because of a natural disaster, the allot- 
ment may be transferred from the flooded farm to 
another farm in the same or an adjoining county. 
Farmers transferring their allotments must produce 
cotton on the land and share in the proceeds. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Congress ordered the humane slaughter of live- 
stock, so that animals would be made insensible to 
pain by a quick stroke. It forbade any government 
agency buying products from plants violating this 
law. It excepted retail slaughter done in conformity 
with religious practices. 


LABOR PENSION PUBLICITY 


An important law, approved Aug. 28, 1958, makes 
mandatory registration, reporting and disclosure 
of employee welfare-and pension plans. The ad- 
ministrator of all plans covering more than 25 
employees, whether run by unions, employers, or 
both in combination, must give every participant or 
beneficiary a description of the plan, with state- 
ment of benefits, names of trustees and relation of 
plan to collective bargaining agreements. 

The administrator must make an annual report 
to the Secy. of Labor, accounting for contributions, 


salaries and fees, rates given an insurance car- 
rier, investments, loans, assets and liabilities, 
This must be available for inspection. Violations 
are punishable by fines or not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment up to 6 mos.; refusal to permit in- 
spection imposes a civil liabliity enforceable in 
the U. S. courts. 

This law was the principal reform salvaged by 
the Administration from a far-reaching plan to 
curb labor racketeering. It had been endorsed by 
AFL-CIO, 

President Hisenhower_Jan. 23 urged laws based 
on a study by Secy. of Labor Jas. P. Mitchell. In 
addition to protecting welfare funds he asked an- 
nual reports from unions; election of local officers 
by secret ballot every 4 years and national officials 
by secret ballot or through delegates chosen by 
the members; reports on financial dealings between 
employers and unions and ban on all such arrange- 
ments injuring workers’ rights and sanctions to 
enforce punishment for violations. Also amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley act to limit second- 
ary boycott and unfair picketing; to authorize the 
states to act when the NLRB denied jurisdiction; 
to eliminate the provision for filing affidavits on 
non-Communist membership; to decide that a 
valid union contract need not be renegotiated un~ 
less by mutual consent. 

Bills to enact these and other reforms—were 
introduced by Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R.-N. J.) 
and Sen. Wm. F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) Recom- 
mendations by Sen. John L. McCellan (D.-Ark.), 
whose committee had exposed much labor cor- 
ruption, were embodied in the Ives Kennedy bill— 
Sen. Irving M. Ives (R.-N. Y.), Sen. John F, Ken- 
nedy (D.-Mass.) The executive council of the In- 
dustrial Dept., AFL-CIO, said some of it was un- 
workable but it would strengthen those fighting 
labor corruption. One section called for full re- 
ports from union officials earning over $5,000 a 
year, and employers using over $5,000 a year in 
union relations. The biil passed the Senate 88 to 1, 
but it was held up by the Speaker of the House 
for 40 days. The House by 198 to 190, refused to 
consider it, 149 D and 41 R voting against it. Sen. 
Ives announced opposition came chiefly from the 
Teamsters Union, the United Mine Workers, the 
American Retail Federation, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers. 


TRADE ACT EXTENDED 


Congress extended the Trade Agreements Act 
for 4 years to June 30, 1962, Tariffs may be cut up 
to 20% below existing rates, but not more than 
10% in a single year, and may be made any time 
within 4 years beyond the end of the act's ex- 
tension, or up to June 30, 1966. In escape-clause 
actions, the President is authorized to increase 
duties to a level as much as 50% above the 1934 
tariff level instead of the usually lower 1945 level. 
The President is authorized to impose duties up to 
50% ad valorem on imports now coming in duty 
free. Presidential disapproval of Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations in escape-clause cases may 
be over-ridden by a two-thirds vote of Congress. 
The President and Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization must determine whether excessive 
imports injure U. S. business. 


FOREIGN AID 


The Mutual Security Appropriation Act for fiscal 
1959 provides $3,298,092,500. Of this $1,515,000,000 
is for military aid and $750,000,000 for defense sup- 
port. Included are funds for the Intergovernmental 
Committee on European Migration ($12,500,000); 
the refugee program of the UN ($1,200,000); help 
for escapees ($8,600,000); the UN Children’s Fund 
($11,000,000) the UN Relief and Works Agency 
($25,000,000), with 15% allocated to resettlement 
of Palestine refugees. The President’s Special Fund 
gets $155,000,000. 

The Authorization Act creates the post of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic affairs. It in- 
corporates the Development Loan Fund, which 
gets $400,000,000, with the Under Secy as ch. It 
puts a ceiling of 40% on U. S. contributions to UN 
technical assistance and similar projects. It re- 
quires the President to make an annual review of 
defense of the Western Hemisphere and cancels 
internal security as a normal basis for military 
aid to Latin America. It provides for Government 
study of the relation of such aid to American 
private enterprise. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


A bill to increase social security benefits origi- 
nated in the Democratic leadership of the House 


and quickly won Republican support. The house 
adopted it, 375 to 2; the Senate, after modification, 
by 70 to 0. The House accepted the modification 
and it became law effective Jan. 1, 1959. 

The Republican Administration had opposed an 
increase at this time. A provision for larger Fed- 
eral contributions to state payments for disability 
relief was revised to make the limit of Federal 
contribution 65%. The maximum of payment to 
aged, blind and disabled in which the Government 
will participate is set at an average basis of $65, 
and of maximum aid to dependent children at $30. 

The increase in benefits to all is about 7%. 
Earnings up to $4,800 will be taxed, and tax rates 
rise. Disability benefits are considerably extended 
and a retired person may now earn $100 or less 
@ month without curtailment of his insurance. 


Full details of the new law and its benefits are 
given under Social Security on pages 653-660. 


POST OFFICE 


A law approved May 27, 1958, provided for a rise 
of 1¢ in rates for letters and postcards. See full 
schedule of revisions on pages 705-710. 

Loss on mail carried free or at reduced rates, 
except rural free delivery, was to be paid by the 
Treasury and not charged against other classes of 
mail. Funds unused during a fiscal year may be 
retained in a modernization fund, subject to 
authorization by Congress. 

The law gave a 17.5% increase, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1958, to all employees in the Postal Field 
Service except category 20, total about 500,000. It 
gave a 3-yr. temporary cost-of-living increase of 
2.5% for levels 1 to 6, 142% for level 7, and made 
an adjustment for rural carriers and 4th class 
postmasters. Postal supervisors, postmasters and 
others in levels 7 to 19 won a pay increase of 2.5%. 


MILITARY & CIVILIAN PAY 


Military pay increase effective June 1, 1958, adds 
nearly $600,000,000 to pay cost and reached 2,592,- 
000 persons, including 1,682,000 active, 700,000 re- 
serve and 210,000 retired. Included are Public 
Health Service and Coast & Geodetic Survey. 
Minimum rise is 6% in basic pay for those with 
over 2 years’ service. Consult complete pay scales 
on pages 732-733. 

Congress gave a 10% annuity increase to each 
retired employee or Member of Congress who on 
Aug. 1, 1958, was getting an annuity based on 
service ended prior to Oct. 1, 1956. No increase 
was in excess of $500 a year. A survivor's increase 
may not exceed $250 a year. The widow or widower 
of an employee who died before Feb, 29, 1948, may 
get an annuity not to exceed $750, which stops if 
they remarry. 

A 10%. increase for all employees whose pay 
is fixed under the Classification Act, also legisla- 
tive and judicial employees, Foreign Service, AEC, 
TVA, part of the VA. 


Presidential Pensions—$25,000 a year was voted 
ex-Presidents; also $10,000 a year for their widows, 
and $50,000 was provided for the former Presi- 
dent’s staff, including administrative assistant and 
clerical help. Free mailing privileges and free 
office space will be provided. 


VETERANS 


Congress voted an additional $25,000,000 for 
unemployment compensation. It increased compen- 
sation of veterans blind in both eyes with only 
light perception from $309 a mo. to $359. It 
authorized conversion of term insurance under the 
Natl. Service Life Insurance act to a permanent 
plan of exchange for limited convertible 5-yr.- 
level premium term insurance. It increased the 
burial allowance for deceased veterans from $150 
to $250. It prohibited payment of pensions to 
veterans while in prison for over 60 days, 

Confederate widows were voted pensions at the 
same rate given Union widows. Congress also in- 
creased pensions of widows of veterans of the 
Mexican War (4), Indian wars (c.1,000), Civil 
War (c.4,000) and Spanish-American War (c.85,- 
000) to $65 a mo. to those over 70 and $75 if mar- 
ried to the veteran during his active service, 


HOUSING 


To provide economic relief by expediting financ- 
ing and constructing of new houses, Congress 
voted a new law changing the minimum down 
payment under the FHA program from 3% of the 
first $10,000 to 3% of the first $13,500; increasing 


the authorization for funds subject 
tial allocation for home 


and 
mortgage loans up to $13,500; increasing to $13 
from $10,000 the maximum GI e 
Government could purchase directly; extending 
VA direct loans and authorizing $150,000,000 for 
each of the next 2 fiscal years; loan 


434%, but military to top of 412%. 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Small business was encouraged. Small Business 
Admin. was made permanent. Its revolving fund 
for loans was increased by $295,000,000; the maxi- 
mum for business loans was raised from $250,000 
to $350,000. Maximum interest rate was lowered 
from 6% to 512%. 

To give small business easy access to funds 
Congress gave -the Small Business Admin. an In- 
vestment Division, which may charter and regulate 
small-business investment companies and lend 
them funds. Such companies must be organized by 
10 or more persons, be chartered by states or SBA, 
have $300,000 capital, half of which may be in-~ 
vested by SBA, which also will lend them up to 
one-half of their capital. A business getting 
equity capital must purchase stock in the compa- 
nies equaling 2% to 5% of capital received. SBA 
also was authorized to extend loans to small busi- 
ness damaged by excessive raimfall and drought 
still occurring. 


AVIATION 


Congress established the Federal Aviation 
Agency, to regulate civil and military use of air- 
space. It absorbs duties of Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
min. and Airways Modernizatién Board, but CAA 
will continue to control tariffs and - investigate 
accidents. The Agency will have a civilian head 
and cooperate with the military on safety. 

Congress extended the Federal Airport Act 
through fiscal 1963 and raised grants available for 
building public airports on a matching basis to 
$100,000,000 a year, beginning with fiscal 1959. A 
fund of $75,000,000 was given the Secy. of Com- 
merce to apply on a matching basis in 1959 to 
runways and ramps for jet planes. 


RAILROADS, MOTOR CARS 


By the Transportation Act Congress authorized 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to guaran- 
tee 15-year loans up to $500,000,000:to railroads 
for equipment and maintenance. It gave ICC the 
right .to permit discontinuance, curtailment or 
consolidation of interstate railroad services and 
to remove discrimination against interstate com- 
merce through intrastate rates. It stated specifi- 
cally that all interstate commercial motor trans- 
portation is subject to regulation. 

The Automobile Labelling law requires car 
manufacturers and importers to display a price 
tag on new cars with the suggested basic retail 
price of the car and the suggested retail price of 
each accessory; also transportation cost to dealer, 
Violation may mean a fine of $1,000, a year in 


jail, or both. 
OTHER ACTS 


The Export-Import Bank was extended 5 years, 
to June 30, 1963. Its lending authority was in- 
creased by $2 billion to $6 billion, this being the 
amount it_may draw from the U. S. Treasury. The 
Hong os ee arenes os insurance it may 

Standing at any one time was r: 
$5 billion to $7 billion. neon tte 

In a resolution Congress condemned the secret 
trial and execution of the Hungarian leaders, 
Nagy, Maleter, Gimes and Sziagyi and called on 
the President to join other nations in expressing 
revulsion at this act of political reprisal by the 
Communists and sympathy of the American peo- 
ple for the people of Hungary. 

Cost of migratory bird hunting stamps (duck 
stamps) was increased from $2 to $3. Revenue will 
be used to acquire bird refuges and breeding places. 

Congress strengthened the law punishing mail- 
ing of obscene or crime-inciting matter by per- 
mitting action to be initiated in communities 
where such matter is received. Heretofore prose- 
cunon wee pes to point of origin. 

ongress authorized two superli 
Pacific waters. the Govt. to fihanet amorigeacsa se 


exten | 
guaranty for 2 years and limtiting top interest to — 
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AFL-CIO Enforces Ethical Code; Wages Rise Despite Recession 


Organized labor in the first half, 1958, felt the 
impact of the business recession when unemploy- 
ment increased. But individual hardship was miti- 
gated by union cooperation, and the ability of 
unions to force wage increases was by no means 
diminished. There were few strikes, and in numer- 
ous cases the threat of strike was sufficient to get 
concessions from an employer. The most conspicu- 
ous effect of the recession was the toning down of 
profit-sharing demands by Walter P. Reuther on 
behalf of the United Automobile Workers. As the 
motor car industry was the hardest hit, its sub- 
sequent agreement with the union was considered 
compatible with realities. 

Despite the recession millions of workers bene- 
fited by the escalator agreements that gave them 
supplementary pay when the cost-of-living index 
rose. The Dept. of Labor estimated that in Janu- 
ary 1,350,000 workers, chiefly in automobile fac- 
tories, gained 3c an hr, whereas farm equipment 
workers gained 2c. In March about 1,000,000 rail- 
Toad workers gained 4c an hr. automatically; in 
May 750,000 in basic steel and related industries 
gained 4c; in July 650,000 gained quarterly in- 
creases of 1c an hr., 200,000 of them in electrical 
equipment industries, Thus the cost of production 
imereased, with its inevitable rise in prices to the 
consumer, and the renewed demonstration of the 
Wwage-price spiral. 

By the middle of 1958 buying picked up, em- 
ployment increased, unemployment fell, and in- 
dustry speeded operations to supply depleted 
inventories. In August employment was at a sea- 
sonal peak for the year of 65,400,000, while 
unemployment fell below the 5,000,000 mark for 
the first time since January. September showed 
considerable improvement; unemployment de- 
creased by 600,000 to 4,100,000, a larger drop than 
usual. Total employment went down by 700,000, 
but this was attributed to the autumn lull in 
farm activity and the withdrawal of students 
from the labor market. There was a sharp pickup 
in nonfarm industry, especially in automobile and 
other durable goods plants. 

Labor news was dominated by the inquiry of the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in Labor and Management into welfare funds, 
which disclosed improper financial dealings by 
various high officials. The Committee had strong 
support from the Executive Council, AFL-CIO. As 
a result Congress passed the first law regulating 
pensions. Revision of the Labor Act (Kennedy- 
Ives bill) failed of passage because both labor and 
Management opposed provisions. 

In the November elections labor fought ‘‘right- 
to-work’”’ laws, under the terms of which no 
worker could be barred from a job because he 
refused to join a union. The law won in Kansas, 
making 19 states with it in force, and was defeated 
in California, Colorado, Ohio, Idaho and Wash- 
ington. Harold J. Gibbons, vice pres.,~ Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, said the mem- 
bers had raised $400,000 and the organization had 
added $400,000, to make $800,000 to fight the laws. 
In California it was estimated that unions spent 
$1,500,000 to defeat the bill and in Ohio ‘the 
United Organized Labor was reported to have 
spent $500,000. 


AFL-CIO FOR CLEAN HOUSE 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council made a deter- 
mined effort throughout the year to enforce its 
Code of Ethical Practices. Although it would not 
consider readmitting the expelled International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, it refused to charter 
independent unions, preferring that certain Team- 
ster locals work for reforms on the inside. In 
ease of the Laundry Workers, also expelled for 
corrupt practices, the Council gave a charter to the 
Laundry & Cleaning Trades International Council, 
formed in May with 30,000 in 41 locals. : 

The Executive Council encountered opposition 
from the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners after it demanded explanations from its 
president, Maurice A. Hutcheson, who was im con- 
tempt of the Senate Committee for refusing to 
discuss his financial dealings, Hutcheson, under 
indictment in Indiana for allegedly attempting to 
bribe a state right-of-way buyer, was- reelected 
president by the Carpenters at the St. Louis con- 
vention Nov. 12. The delegates gave Hutcheson 
authority to withdraw from AFL, but he did not 
immediately exercise it. 


The Council obtained a settlement of an old 
dispute when construction craft unions agreed to 
limit their work to new plant construction and 
leave regular maintenance to industrial unions. It 
made provision for an umpire to hear charges of 
inter-union piracy, as well as boycott. by one 
union of products made by another. It voted to 
investigate allegedly corrupt influences in the 
Jewelers’ Union and called on the Hotel & Res- 
taurant Employees and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butchers to report on steps to wipe out 
alleged coercive and collusive practices. (The 
Hotel Union had assumed control of its Cicero, 
Ill., local after officers there were accused before 
the Senate Committee of strong-arm organizing 
and racketeering.) The Council called for the re- 
moval of Wm. DeKonig, Jr., as head of 3 locals of 
the Operating Engineers; the termination of 
financial arrangements between Joseph Fay and 
a Newark local, and an investigation of Wm. E. 
Maloney, ex-pres. of the Engineers, on the charge 
of misuse of funds. It ordered the United Textile 
Workers to remove Burton Hyman as vice pres. 


TEAMSTERS IN THE NEWS 


During. 1958 the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters moved into a powerful position among 
labor unions by its ability to support the wage 
demands of other unions by withholding trucking. 
Despite lack of affiliation with AFL-CIO, which 
dropped the Brotherhood in December, 1957, the 
Teamsters were able to influence substantial 
gains for other unions, notable the Retail 
Clerks at Montgomery, Ward & Co., the Brewery 
Workers in the New York City area, the salaried 
office workers at Chrysler Corp., newspapermen 
in Philadelphia, and by establishing mutual-aid 
relations with the Longshoremen and several other 
large unions. James R. Hoffa, pres., reported a 
peak membership of 1,552,001. 

In January U. S. District Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts in Washington set up a board of three moni- 
tors to watch over Teamsters affairs. Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, Washington lawyer, became chair- 
man, with Godfrey P. Schmidt, New York, repre- 
senting dissident teamsters, and L. N. D. Wells, 
Jr., of Dallas, Tex., lawyer for the union, as 
other members. Their first semi-annual report 
urged reforms in auditing, bonding of officers, and 
records of locals under trusteeship. They recom- 
mended bylaws providing no candidate for union 
office may use union funds unless available to 
all, that every member in good standing have the 
right to vote, that no man convicted of felony 
be eligible for office until 1 year after he could 
vote in state elections. The board accused offi- 
cers of several locals of misconduct. 

In August Pres. Hoffa named a 3-man “anti- 
racketeering commission’’ to hear corruption 
charges—Geo. H. Bender, former U. S. Senator 
from Ohio, ch., F. Jos. Donoghue, ex-commissioner, 
Dist. of Columbia, and Ira W. Jayne, ex-judge 
of a Michigan circuit court. O’Donoghue, ch. of 
the Board of Monitors protested the appointments. 

Hoffa was scored by the McClellan committee of 
the Senate for sharp financial dealings and for 
failing to remove convicted criminals from Team- 
ster payrolls. He announced he and other offi- 
cials were dropping conflicting business interests. 
His board authorized bonds of $30,000 for every 
officer handling funds. Consult Index under Hoffa. 

The Teamsters signed a 3-yr. agreement with 
trucking associations in 11 western states covering 
100,000 long-distance drivers and giving increases 
totaling 30c an hr., and beginning May 1, 1960, an 
increase in employers’ contributions to pensions. 
_ The Teamsters, acting with the Retail Clerks 
in June ratified an agreement with Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., providing for 1744c an hr, increase, 
a work week of 40 hours for employees with 5 yrs. 
service and 37 hrs. for those with 3 to 5 yrs. 
service; seniority, cost-of-living adjustment and 
a requirement that new workers join the union 
after 30 days. About 30,000 are covered. Some 
units of Retail Clerks had been striking 6 mos. 

A 2-yr. contract with 5 major breweries in the 
New York area, covering 5,000 drivers and work- 
ers, was signed by the Teamsters. The plants were 
shut down 4 to 12 days, Production workers won 
increases of $5 a week from June 1, 1958, with 
$4.75 increase June 1, 1959. Drivers get increase 
of $4.05 and $3.25 in 1959; also an additional paid 
holiday, making 10 in 6 of the locals and 12 in the 
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cther local; increased benefits, and after June 1, 
/ 1959, increased medical insurance. 


AUTO WORKERS GAIN 

A new 3-yr. contract signed by the United Auto 
Workers with Ford Motor Co. Sept. 17 covered 
94,000 employees in 86 Ford plants in 24 states. 
Benefits averaged 30c an hr. There was a pro- 
ductivity increase of 7c an hr. going back to July 
1, 1958, to be repeated Aug. 1, 1959, and Sept. 1, 
1960; a 5c an hr, cost-of-living allowance, with 2c 
retroactive to July 1; also supplementary pay- 
ments covering unemployment, retirement, in- 
surance and medical outlay. The men had been 
out 6 hours when the contract was signed. 

A similar contract was signed by Chrysler Corp. 
Oct. 1 covering 65,000 production workers, and by 
General Motors Corp. Oct. 2, covering 275,000. 
GM signed 11 hours after UAW called a strike. 
The Chrysler terms failed to satisfy salaried work- 
ers and 8,000 began a strike Nov. 12. Although 
production workers did not immediately recognize 
the strike, the Teamsters refused to cross picket 
lines and thereby started a shutdown of plants 
and assembly depots. A new contract Nov. 16 
ended the strike. 

UAW signed a contract with American Motors 
Corp. June 9 for a 2-yr. freeze of wages of 1,200 
at Kelvinator plant, Grand Rapids, Mich. Similar 
contracts were signed with International Har- 
vester Co., John Deere Co. and Caterpillar Tractor. 

Motor officials said the wage increases were 
noninflationary but admitted prices of cars might 
be affected. Before the negotiations opened Wal- 
ter P. Reuther proposed that excessive profits be 
turned into consumer purchasing power to defeat 
the recession. After: meeting basic wage and 
salary costs and dividends the auto makers should 
share profits above 10% on net capital before 
taxes on the basis of one-half of the excess profits 
to stockholders and executives, one-fourth to wage 
and salary workers and one-fourth to consumers 
by a year-end rebate. 


REVOLT AMONG MUSIC MAKERS 

James C. Petrillo, pres., American Federation 
of Musicians for 18 years, retired from the office 
in June, but remained pres. of the Chicago Local. 
He also resigned as vice pres. of AFL-CIO. In 
March he had encountered the first successful 
revolt against his administration when dissident 
musicians in the Los Angeles film sector formed 
the Musicians Guild of America. As members of 
AFM they had resented a strike against eight film 
companies. In July they won an election to rep- 
resent musicians in collective bargaining and 
thus ended the strike, as well as the monopoly 
exercised for 30 years by Petrillo’s AFM. 

Petrillo had the annual convention of AFM set 
aside his salary of $20,000 as pres. and to pay it 
only when he is no longer pres. of the Chicago 
local, which gives him $26,000°a year net, with 
taxes paid by the local. Herman D. Kenin, Port- 
land, Ore., became pres. and refused to accept an 
increase in the president’s pay to $35,000. 

In June AFM signed a 5-yr. contract with 
Revue Productions, Inc., producer of tv shows, for 
the use of live music instead of canned (musicians 
instead of records), in recognition of which AFM 
reduced the employer’s contribution to the Music 
Performance Trust Fund from 5% to 1% of his 
gross proceeds. The producer would apply $2,000,- 
000 over 5 years to pay musicians. A 10% pay rise 
would take place in the last 2 years. A some- 
what similar contract was signed for 5 yrs. by 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 


UNION LABEL IN DRESSES 
The union label is going to be sewed into all 
women’s dresses made by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union, and the union will 
spend $1,000,000 a year to promote the sale of 
union-made dresses. These terms are part of an 
agreement signed by the union with 5 major em- 
ployer associations, after 105,000 workers went 
out on strike for the first time in 25 years, from 
Feb. 24 to Mar. 12, The new contract provided an 
8% rise in wages, the first general increase in 5 
years. It also gave piece-workers compensation 
already enjoyed by week-workers: overtime after 
7 hrs. and 35 hrs. a week, and 644 paid holidays. 
Employers will contribute 0.5% of payroll to 

severance pay, benefits beginning in 1960. 


NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES 
About 1,200 members of the American News- 
paper Guild and the Teamsters union, out for 5 
weeks at the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin and the Camden, N. J., Courier-Post, 
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ential for the late shift, 3 weeks’ 
stipulation of 5 years’ service, and increase in 
company contributions to pensions. 

In New York City a strike was averted when 7 
newspapers gave the American Newspaper Guild 
a 2-yr. contract calling for increases averaging 
$7 a week and fringe benefits. 


NEW YORK CITY MOTORMEN 

Long-standing grievances of New York City’s 
motormen, members of Motormen’s Benevolent 
Assn. (Ind.) against Michael Quill’s Transport 
Workers Union ‘were settled by mediation by 
George Meany Aug. 28. The MBA will go into 
Local 100 of TWU as United Motormen’s Division, 
and Local 100 also-will be enabled to form divi- 
sions of other craft groups. In order to attain 
separate craft recognition the 1,500 subway mo-~ 
tormen and other workers of the MBA had left 
their jobs for 8 days in December, 1957. The TWU 
on Jan. 1, 1958, obtained from the New York City 
Transit Authority a 2 yr. package averaging in- 
creases of about 30c an hr. for 31,000, as well as 
from 18c to 24c an hr. for 8,200 bus employees. 


VARIOUS INCREASES 

Southern Bell Telephone Co. gave Communica- 
tions Workers a 1 yr. contract calling for $1 to 
$3 increases a week for 56,000. 

The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
gave a $1 weekly increase to 20,000 union and 
nonunion employees and $1 additional to Boston 
switchboard operators in top grades. 

United Rubber Workers won 8c hourly increase 
for about 71,000 employed by Goodyear, Good- 
rich, Firestone, and United States Rubber Co. 
Negotiations on pension and insurance will open 
in April, 1959. Inland Manufacturing Div., Gene- 
eral Motors, agreed to an increase of 215%, 
minimum 6c an hr., effective May 29, 1958, and 
same date, 1959 and fringe benefits, for 3,000. 
General Tire & Rubber Co, agreed on the 8c hourly 
increase for 3,500 in Akron, O., and Waco, Texas. 

Radio Corp. of America gave wage increases to 
30,000 employees, members of International Union 
of Electrical Workers and International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Rates varied from 
7 to 15c an hour and fringe benefits. 

Radio and television technicians of the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers gained a 3-yr. contract 
with Columbia Broadcasting System ending a 
12-day strike in 8 cities. They received wage in- 
creases of 6.4% retroactive to Feb. 1, and 2.4% 
on Aug. 1, 1959. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., gave 17,500 
nonunion salaried and hourly rated employees 
wage increases of 5c to llc an hr. Sept. 1, plus 
the same amounts a year later. 

Electric Boat Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 
and the Metal Trades Council of New London, 
Conn., agreed by govt. mediation on a 2-year 
pact giving general hourly increases of 15¢ to 
20c as of July 1, with additonal pay for certain 
specialists and an additional 10c an hr. beginning 
July 1, 1959. 

Atlantic and Gulf Dist. of Seafarers signed with 
60 shipping concerns for increase of 8% base pay 
and 6% overtime for 17,000 unlicensed seamen. 

The Martin Co., formerly Glenn L. Martin Co., 
signed with UAW a 3-yr. contract covering 11,000 
aircraft workers in Balitmore, Md., effective July 
1, providing hourly increases of 4c to 13c¢ plus 
3% in 1959, also a 2c increase in cost-of-living 
allowance and incorporation of the accumulated 
15e allowance in the basic wage-rate structure. 
The escalator clause was revised to provide a le 
quarterly adjustment for each 0.5 pt change in the 
Consumer Price Index, instead of 0.6. 

_A 2-yr. agreement in April by Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. and International Assn. of Machinists 
gave 6,500 workers at Farmingdale, Long Island, 
10c to 14c an hr. increase, a 10c deferred in- 
crease in 1959, a quarterly cost-of-living escalator 
clause, with night-shift bonus up 2¢ an hr. 

John L. Lewis, pres., United Mine Workers, 
negotiated a new contract with the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Assn. calling for a $2 a day wage 
increase for 186,000 members. 


Labor Union Membership; Work Stoppages 


Labor Union Memberships, United States 


Source; American Federation of Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 25,000 OR OVER 
As of June 30, 1958 


AFL-CIO UNIONS 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 48,000 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
-. plement Workers of America, United... 1,124,000 
Bakers and Confectionery Workers Int’l 

inion, American icig es eee ve ne Rea 54,000 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ 

Int'l Union of America, The Journeymen 73,000 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 

smiths, Forgers and MHelpers, Int'l 

ESSOUMENH GOO OF. osi-to-sicsle a ale: «= as sieiwis = 151,000 


Bookbinders, Int’] Brotherhood of....... 56.000 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union......... 40,000 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers, Int’l Union of United 45,000 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
See IRONS tren cen iw 8 (= fy chuioho =v ars 25,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Int'l 
Union of America....... Ce ane ee 120,000 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Int'l 

ELST OS Dor ESOS ce IC toe ER oar 145,000 
Building Service Employees Int'l Union.. 240,000 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 


ranher hood iOl. 225.5.) +..sa cea = Ss he 750,000 | 
Cement, Line and Gypsum Workers Int'l 
Maa OM PIEIUCU oho coc Scie eve cw \iere v'e Sereie = 34,000 


Chemical Workers Union, Int’l.......... 71,000 
Clothing Workers of America, 

PRET ANE ATINELCOG 6. 0216 95/oFei.» 2 dine sees) hye Siw 288,000 
Communications Workers of America.... 250,000 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, 
RAE AAT ON sre hace « spp ade escape inhe hides Iver 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


29,500 


TEP CGIS G08 SONA gon eee air eee pega eee 93,000 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Brotherhood of 492,500 
Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating. .... 12,000 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass’n of....-........ ,000 


Firemen and Oilers, Int’l Brotherhood 0 
Furniture Workers of America, United... 36, 
Garment Workers of America, United. ... 39,000 
Garment Workers Union, Int’! Ladies’.... 373,500 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 

ETE ORO TICE oe es Selena a ae ae 38,500 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Ass’n of the United 

States and Canada... ..........s.00% 52.000 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint... . 28,500 
Government Employees, American Fed- 


UREN U raed sino Diese efaieta ei spine wee eo 55,000 
Grain Millers, American Fed. of......... 31,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Int'l 

IGM MENTELTG ots esa hig ds ae eeerdlale ie wien, af . 32,000 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common 

Laborers Union of America, Int’l...... 403,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 

Bartenders’ Int’l Union............., 300,000 


Members” 


Members 

Packinghouse Workers of America, United 91,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 

America, Brotherhood of............. 181,500 

Papermakers and Paperworkers, United... 118,000 
Plasterers’ and Cement=Mason’s Int'l 
Ass'n of the United States and Canada, 


Operati Verse. mi Marcy oka ee 61,500 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 

United States and Canada, United Ass’n 

of Journeymen and Apprentices of the., 200,000 


Post Office Clerks, Nat’l Federation of... 99,500 


Potters, Int'l Brotherhood of Operative. . 30,000 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 

of North America, Int'l... 20. as 95,000. 
Eup Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 

the United States and Canada, Int'l 

Brotherhood Of... a... chin aieieve eneees 163,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of...... 150,500 


Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 123,500 
Railway Employees of America, Amalga- 


mated Ass’n of Street and Electric..... 126,500 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 

Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

ployees, Brotherhood of.............. 257,000 
Retail Clerks Int’l Ass’n............. .. 311,000 
Retail. Wholesale and Department Store 

TOMMON 5... «aril. 2 nuance sierra re . 107,000 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 

Workers of America, United.....,.... 156,000 
Seafarers Int’l Union of North America. . 57,500 
Shoe Workers of America, United....... 51,000 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 

chine Operators of the United States and 

Canada, Int’! Alliance of Theatrical. ... 50,500 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 

American Federation of. ............. 173,000 
Steelworkers of America, United......... 931,000 
Teachers, American Federation of....... 48,000 
Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad. .... 30,000. 
Telegraphers’ Union, the Commercial , 30,000 
Textile Workers of America, United.. 38,500 
Textile Workers Union of America. 000 
Tobacco Workers Int'l Union........... 25,000 
Transport Workers Union of America... . 80,000 
Typographical Union, Int'l............. 79, 
Upholsterers’ Int’! Union of North 

AIMOTIGAI 500s. d sakgiee tee eee ae 50,500 
Utility Workers Union of America....... 53,500 
Woodworkers of America, Int’l.......... 52,500 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire. 


Industrial Workers of America, Int'l Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Int’l 
Union, Allied. .... 22... sre ee eee eee 67,500 Union of America... .... Meee rn 85,000 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Int'l Union... 25,000 | Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty ‘America, United sfritecs «ap ogee ee 80,000 
Wierkers Union, Int'l... cis. ade eee 34,500 | Federal Employees, Nat'l Federation of. . 90,000 
Letter Carriers, Nat'l Ass’n of.......... ,000 | Laundry, Cleaning and Dye House Work- 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, STAIN Un Ones ols ee ee ee 70,000 
Brotherhood of. ...........0:4e. eeu» 58,500 | Letter Carriers Ass’n, Nat’l Rural....... 35,960 
Machinists, Int'l Ass’n of.........0-.0... 717,000 | Lithographers of America, Amalgamated . 32 ,000 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of, .. 43,374 
“7 STSTa ITS CR aie a ee erp RTC: ge 142,000 | Longshoremen’s Ass’n, Int’l............ = 60,000 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's 
America, Industrial Union of......... 36,500 Union,. Int'l oo 6 os ae Saale tle aaa 62,500 
Maritime Union of America, Nat’l....... 40,000 | Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of WnION OL 57.ic iets ees eis vale eelsaie 100,000 
North America, Amalgamated........ 824,500 | Mine Workers of America, United. . Re iptiet No report 
Mechanics Educational Society of America 44,000 | Post Office Craftsmen, United Nat’l 
Metal Workers Int’l Ass'n, Sheet........ 75,000 ABBDS G8 a jeicnass --a:0 BN Ggbegls a ene ae 40,000 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, Order 
North America, Int’l..........+5 ots 63,000 Srey eo honey te eee eee eae 29,000 
Musicians, American Federation of...... 254,000 | Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
Office Employees Int'l Union....:...... 46,000 and Helpers of America, Int’l Brother- 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Int'l OOG OF 5.6. ceive alehecg et ere rae ane stake id 1,355,928 
RITUOD aie caine we wes wleleve a eMeleeie sy tie os 164,000 | Telephone Unions, Alliance of Independent 125,000 
Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Number | Workers Man + Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages | involved | days idle Year stoppages | involved | days idle 
Average 1953... ... 5,091 | 2,400,000} 28,300,000 
1935 to 1939 2,862} 1,130,000) 16,900,000) |1954.......... 3,468 | 1,530,000) 22,600,000 
War Period DOBG es cine 4,320 | 2,650,000) 28,200,000 
Dec. 8, 1941 VOSG iE se mane t 3,825 | 1,900,000) 33,100,000 
Aug. 14, 1945... 14,371} 6,744,000] 36,300,000) |1957.......... 3,673 | 1,390,000) 16,500,000 
1946..... ‘ 98. 4,600,000/116,000,000) |1958 Jan. (est.) 200 90,000 750,000 
Co Ro aR 3,693] 2,170,000} 34,600,000 Feb. eet 150 5,000 500,000 
nL ar 3,419) 1,960, 34,100,000 Mar. peat: 200 165,000] 1,200,000 
OO ee 3,606} 3,030,000} 50,500,000) Apr. (est.) 275 110,000} 1,250,000 
Average May (est.) 350 150,000} 2,000,000 
1947-49 3,573| 2,380,000) 39,700,000 June (est.) 350 160,000} «1,650,000 
SA stays, wt ale 4,843) 2,410,000} 38,800,000 July (est.) 350 160,000} 1,700,000 
POD. fk. s 4,737| 2,220,000) 22,900,000 Aug. (est.) 300 140,000} 2,000,000 
MPs ent eT eine is 5,117} 3,540,000! 59,100,000 
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John W. Taylor. .. {1820-1821 |}Thomas B. Reed...........}Me......... 1895-1899 
Philip P. Barbour. . i Paps we ee ee ee « (1821-1823 || David B. Sern esspras eC Lid ecake aie 1899-1903 
TERS 0) | Re eee Ree em Lh: a ora 1823-1825 || Joseph G. Cannon. sole Tec tcc ew. (LIOS=EORs 
John W. Taylor. s...-|N.-¥....... {1825-1827 ||Champ Clark. . 3 «| MOS oe aemiece 1911-1919 
Andrew Stevenson. ..c|Va......... |1827-1834]] Frederick H. Gillett. Mass...... . |1919-1925 
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James L, Orr. . . 1857-1859 
‘U. s. Foreign Relations 
Most recent publication in annual issues of the Worip ALMaNac of 


certain U. S, treaties, agreements 


Atlantic Charter, W. A. 1953, t 4 743, 

Austrian Treaty, W. A. pe . 743. 

Baghdad Pact is 7 8 "1958, p. 773. 

Berlin Declaration, W. W958, D. 774. 

China Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 

“a a eee letters on security, W. A, 
1 

Eisenhower (Middle East) Doctrine, W. A. 1958, 


and commitments was as egy 


Japanese Treaty, W. A. 1955, 740. 
Korea Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, Pp. 740. 
Mutual Defense, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
NATO, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 

Pacific Charter, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
Potsdam Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741. 
SEATO, W. A. 1957. p. 779. 

Yalta Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741, 


Presidents Who Wore Military Uniforms 


Washington—French and Indian War; Revolution. 

Monroe—Revolution. 

Jackson—Creek, 1812, and Seminole wars. 

Harrison, W. H.—Indian wars, Ohio and Indiana; 
1812. 

Tyler—1812. 

Taylor—1812, Black Hawk, Seminole and Mexican 
wars, 

Pierce—Mexican. 

Buchanan—1812. 

Lincoln—Black Hawk. 


Johnson—Military Gov., Tennessee, Civil War. 
Grant—Mexican, Civil War. 
Hayes—Civil War. 
Garfield—Civil War. 
Arthur—Quartermaster Gen., 
Harrison, B.—Civil War. 
McKinley—Civil War. 
Roosevelt, T.—Spanish War. 
Truman—World War I. 
Eisenhower—World War II. 


N. Y. State. 
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Weather of 1958 Froze Florida, Soaked Country 


Source: U. S. Weather Bureau, Weatherwise, United Press 


In the Spring I have counted 136 different kinds of weather in 24 hours in New England—Mark Twain — 


Weather records for 1958 will describe the year as 
one of the wettest in the history of continental 
United States. It was also one of the coldest in the 
South, with killing frost damaging the citrus and 
garden crops of Florida. Precipitation began with 
heavy snowfall in February and March and exces- 
sive rainfall in the spring and summer, especially 
on the Pacific Coast. At least two of the snowstorms 
took a heavy toll of life on the Eastern Seaboard. 
The Associated Press counted 171 deaths from the 
storm of mid-February and 56 from the storm of 
mid-March, 24 of the latter in Pennsylvania. By 
contrast the hurricane and tornado record was 
comparatively brief. 

Florida experienced the coldest consecutive months 
in December, 1957, and January and February, 1958. 
The freeze started Dec. 11-12, reaching 12° to 27° 
in the North and 32° to 37° in the Everglades. The 
worst winter storm there hit the southern tip of 
Flordia Jan. 2-3, with 2 fatalities. February was 
worse and the freeze of Feb. 4-5 destroyed many 
crops, while heavy rains flooded farms. 


SNOW REACHES GEORGIA 


February also broke records for snowfall for any 
month in Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Snow fell over the Mississippi Valley down to Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, the latter getting 3 in. in the 
North. On Feb. 16-17 Virginia and Maryland had 
the worst snowstorm of the century; snow on the 
Georgia-Florida line reached 2.8 in. North Caro- 
lina had 23° on Feb. 17. Rainfall in Texas was twice 
normal, 10.25 in.; in Northern’California it reached 
40.75 in. Oregon had its warmest February and the 
least snow fell in Iowa and southern Minnesota. 

Whereas lower New York, New England, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey suffered from the severe 
snowstorm of March 19-21, the Great Lakes region 
had its driest March, while heavy rainfall soaked 
California, Texas, and the Deep South. Arizona had 
the heaviest snow in 43 years, 6.2 in.; Nevada had 
24.8 in. Irrigation prospects were excellent west of 
the Great Divide. But April brought more than 
enough; flooding followed and Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight proclaimed California a disaster area. 
There was high water in San Mateo, Palo Alto, 
Santa Cruz; a snowslide in Donner Pass hit a 
Southern Pacific train and passengers had to be 
taken to Colfax in vehicles. San Francisco had 
2.01 in. of rain in 24 hours, Apr. 2. Three tornadoes 
Hit Wichita Falls, Texas, killing 1 person and 
demolishing 115 houses. Water spouts with tornado 
winds developed off Southern Florida Apr. 21-22; 
waves 24 ft. tall hit Plymouth, Mass., beach and 
covered Plymouth Rock, and wind was 82 mph off 
Cape Cod. 

In May Texas had rainfall but Montana and 
states to the East suffered a dry spell that was re- 
lieved before June. A Caribbean storm formed east 
of Palm Beach May 24 with a downpour of 4.17 in. 
on the 24th, over 1 in. falling in 1 hr. Miami had 
16.15 in. during May, 1958, whereas normal was 
4.27 in. The rain hit Nantucket with 1 in. on May 
27-28. Cold and heavy rain originated May 29 in 
Montana and Canada, hit the Mississippi River 
area June 1. Des Moines had 2.04 in., with winds 
56 mph, Peoria 3.17 in., on May 31. The storm 
broke the Minnesota-Wisconsin dry spell. 


TWO JUNE TORNADOES 


June proved unseasonably cold in the Plains, the 
Great Lakes region, the Hudson River areas and 
south to the Gulf. Escanaba, Mich. had 3 heavy 
frosts; killing frosts were reported in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. Records for low readings were 
broken all the way from South Dakota to Texas 


and Georgia after June 25. 

The worst ters were two tornadoes. One hit 
a four-county area in Northwest Wisconsin June 4, 
killing 18 and injuring an estimated 100. Dun 
county, Chippewa Falls and Colfax were the worst 
hit. Another tornado hit El Dorado, Kan., June 11, 
causing 133 deaths, injuring 57 and demolishing a 
new school that had cost $2,000,000. 

Although the Northwest was hot and dry in July 
and heat waves covered the Southwest, much of the 
country was soaked and flooded. It was one of the 
coolest and wettest July months for the upper 
Mississippi valley, the Great Lakes and the Ohio 
valley. Rivers in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and east- 
ern Nebraska were in flood. The Mississippi was 
above flood stage St. Louis to Cairo, Ill.; also 
flooded were the Wabash and the White. The 
Kansas overflowed its banks July 31 after 4 to 6 
in. of rain. DesMoines had 10.51 in. in 24 hrs., 
Lincoln 11.40 in.; Springfield, Mo., 18.17 in.; Akron 
11.43 in. In the meantime Seattle and Eugene, Ore., 
sweltered for days in 90° heat and Portland had 
90° for 9 days. Yuma had a peak of 119° Tucson 
111°, Roswell, N. M., 110° and El Paso 106°. 


DAISY AND HELENE 


There were several tropical storm scares on the 
Atlantic Coast, but no great damage occurred. A 
hurricane labelled Daisy developed about 300 mi. 
northeast of Miami Aug. 24, passed 75 mi. east of 
Cape Hatteras Aug. 28 with winds of 27 mph and 
went out to sea 65 mi. from Nantucket Aug. 29. A 
radar tower 120 mi. east of Cape Cod noted winds 
of 69 to 87 mph. Another tropical storm in Sep- 
tember, called Helene, did no damage, but Govern- 
ment meterologists sent a B-50 hurricane plane to 
drop a balloon-borne radio beacon into the “‘calm 
eye’? of the storm from 6,500 ft. altitude, 500 mi. 
east of Palm Beach for making a record for the 
National Hurricane Research project of the Weath- 
er Bureau, West Palm Beach. 

President Eisenhower on Sept. 5 granted the re- 
quest of Gov. Price Daniel of Texas for disaster 
relief by allocating $200,000 in Federal funds fer 
damages by floods earlier in the year. 


PREVIEW OF WINTER 


Snowstorms and heavy rainfall hit the Plains 
states as early as Nov. 17, duplicating the early 
snows of 1957. Areas affected extended from the 
Dakotas to Kansas west of the Mississippi. Snow 
16 in. deep was reported in South Dakota. Even 
Tucson, Ariz., reported 414 in. snow. Winds up to 
90 mph swept Oklahoma and tornadoes developed 
near Arkansas City, Kan. Ottawa, Kam and Leav- 
enworth, Kan. Floods swept down the rivers and 
Fremont, Mo., 140 mi. from St. Louis, had 11 in. 
rainfall. Forty towns were damaged by winds of 
tornado force. 

What the United Press International described as 
a ‘paralyzing blizzard’’ swept across northern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan into Canada. 
It disrupted air and highway traffic and caused 
many schools to be closed. The Red River Valley 
in Manitoba had 20 in. snow. Fourteen deaths were 
reported Nov. 18, following 7 the day before. Six- 
teen persons were missing in the mountains of 
Arizona, Utah and Colorado. Temperatures dropped 
below freezing from the Great Lakes to Texas, 
with 12° above zero in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Freezing weather over wide areas of Southern 
California caused heavy damage to citrus fruits 
and garden truck, especially in the San Fernando 
Valley. All beans and eggplant were reported lost 
in the Coachella Valley, with lesser damage to 
other crops, ' 


Fulbright and Other Exchange Scholarships 


About 6,000 qualified Americans and citizens 
of over 70 other countries every year take part in 
an international educational exchange program 
that aims to further international understanding. 

Based on legislation enacted by Congress, the 
program is financed partly by annual appropria- 
tions from Congress and partly with foreign cur- 
rencies owed to or owned by the United States. 

It began on a small scale in 1938 and was later 
broadened by legislation sponsored mainly by Sen- 
ator William Fulbright, (D.-Ark.). Applicants re- 
ceive grants and scholarships for study, teaching, 


pceunine and advanced research in other coun- 
ries. 


Detailed information on the different categories 
of exchange programs may be obtained from: 

a) For graduate study abroad, contact Fulbright 
program adviser on college or university campus, 
or ‘write to Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

For teaching (elementary and secondary) 
abroad, write to Teacher Programs Branch, Diy. 
of International Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

c) For lecturing and teaching at a foreign uni- 
versity, and for post-doctoral research abroad, 
apply to Conference Board of Associated Research 


Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. - 
ton 25, D.C. + SWS Se 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Terms of office of the President and Vice President, from January 20, 


1957 to January 20, 1961. 


No person may be elected President of the United States for more than two four-year terms. 


xpe 

taxable, of $50,000 to assist in defraying 
expenses resulting from his official duties, Also 
there may be expended not exceeding $40,000, 
nontaxable, a year for travel expenses and of- 
ficial entertainment. Congress in 1958 provided 
lifetime pensions of $25,000 a year for ex-Presi- 
dents and $10,000 for their widows. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 


fornia. Salary $35,000 a year and $10,000 for | 


expenses, all of which is taxable. 

Order of succession te the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: 4 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
The President pro tempore of the Senate 
Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has yet 
been passed to include such office in the order of 
succession to the presidency. (See page 615) 


THE CABINET 
As of December 1, 1958 
(Salaries $25,000 each) 
oo of State—John Foster Dulles, 
ork. 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert Bernerd Ander- 
son, of New York. 


of New 


Secre of Defense—Neil Hosler McElroy, of 
oO. 
Attorney General—William Pierce Rogers, of 
Maryland. 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 


Secretary of the Interior—Frederick A. Seaton, 
of Nebraska. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 


Utah. 
Secretary of Commerce—Lewis L. Strauss, of New 
York. 
ah of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 
ersey. 
Baerctacy of Health. Education, and Welfare— 
Arthur S. Flemming, of Ohio. 

Certain other officials of the executive branch, 
as also the Vice President, have been invited by 
the President to participate in cabinet meetings 
regularly, and others are invited from time to 
time for discusion of particular subjects. 


The White House Staff 
Assistant to the President—Wilton B. Persons. 
Deputy Assistants to the President—Gerald D. 

Morgan, Bryce N. Harlow (Congressional af- 
fairs), Robert E. Merriam (Interdepartmental 
affairs). 

Sortacics James C. Hagerty (Press), Thomas E. 
Stephens (to the President), Robert K. Gray (to 
the Cabinet), Brig. Gen. A. J. Goodpaster, USA 
(Staff), Ann C. Whitman (Personal), Mary Jane 
McCaffree eet and Social. Secretary to 
Mrs. Eisenhower). 

Special Counsel—David W. Kendall. : - 

Special Assistants—Gordon Gray (Nat’l] Security 
Affairs), Rocco C. Siciliano (Personnel Manage- 
ment), Maj. Gen. John S. Bragdon, USA, ret., 
Meyer Kestnbaum, Clarence B. Randall, E. R. 
Queseda, James R. Killian, Jr., Karl G. Harr, 
Jr., Don Paarlberg.~ 

Deputy Special Asst.—Amos J. Peaslee. 

Special Consultants—Clarence Francis, John H. 
Stambaugh, Arthur Larson, H. Alexander Smith. 

Administrative Assistants—Howard Pyle, Jack Z. 
Anderson, Malcolm C. Moos, Edward A. McCabe. 

Special Assistants in the White House Office— 
James M. Lambie, Jr., Frederic E. Fox, Phillip E. 
Areeda, Robert E. Hampton, Douglas R. Price. 

Physician—Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Snyder, USA. 

Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schulz, USA. 

Naval Aide—Capt. E. P. Aurand, USN. 

Air Force Aide—Col. William G. Draper, USAF. 

EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 

National Security Council—Members are the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Bureau of the Budget—Maurice H. Stans, director. 

Council of Economic Advisers—Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chmn. 

Central Intelligence Agency—Allen W. Dulles, di- 


“a 
ofies of Civil and Defense Mobilization—Leo A. 
ee. dir. 
Operations Coordinating Board—Under Secretary 
of State, Christian A. Herter, chmn. 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization—Nelson A. Rockefeller, chmn. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 
Secretary of State—John Foster Dulles. 
Under Secretary—Christian A. Herter. 
Under Sec. for Econ. Affairs—C. Douglas Dillon. 
Dir., Intl. Cooperation Adm.—James H. Smith, Jr. 
Deputy Under Sec. for Adm.—Loy W. Henderson. 
eee a Sec. for Political Affairs—Robert 
‘urphy. 

Counselor—G. Frederick Reinhardt. 
Legal Adviser—Loftus E. Becker. 


Assistant Secretaries tor: 
A nistration—Walter K. Scott. 
African Affairs—Joseph C. Satterthwaite. 
Congressional Relations—Wm. B. Macomber, Jr. 
Economic Affairs—Thomas C. Mann. 
European Affairs—Livingston T. Merchant. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Walter S. Robertson. 
Inter-American Affairs—Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 
Int’l Organization Affairs—Francis O. Wilcox. 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs—William 
M. Rountree. 
Policy Planning—Gerard C. Smith. 
Public Affairs—Andrew H. Berding. 
U. S. Representative to the UN and Representative 
a eae Security Council—Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs—Roderic 
L. O’Connor, admin. 
Director of Intelligence and Research—Hugh 8. 


Cumming, Jr. 
Chief of Protocol—Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 
Director General, Foreign Service—vacancy. 
Insp. Gen, Foreign Service—Raymond C. Miller. 
Director, Foreign Service Inst.—Harold B. Hoskins. 


Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert B. Anderson. 
Under Secretaries—Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Julian 
B. Baird (for monetary affairs). 
Assistant Secretaries—Tom B. Coughran, A. Gil- 
more Flues and Laurence B. Robbins. 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary—Wm. T. Heffelfinger. 
Adm. Asst. Secretary—William W. Parsons. 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 
Commissioners: 
Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Customs—Ralph Kelly. 
Internal Revenue—Dana Latham. 
Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 
Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 
Directors: - 
Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 
Engraving and Printing—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 
International Finance—George H. Willis. 
The Mint—William H. Brett. 
U. S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 
commandant. 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division—James F. Stiles, dir. 
U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, chief. 


Department of Defense 
(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789: and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
a single executive department.) 
Secretary of Defense—Neil McElroy. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—Donald A. Quarles. 
Assistants to the Sec. of Defense: 
Atomic Energy—Herbert B, Loper. 
Legislative Affairs—Brig. Gen. 
Hauck, Jr., USA. 
ppesiat Operations—Gen. G. B, Erskine, USMC, 
re 


Clarence J. 


Assistant Secretaries: 
Comptroller—Wilfred J. McNeil. 
Health & Medical—Frank B. Berry, M.D. 
Int’1 Security Affairs—John N. Irwin, 2nd. 
Manpower, Personnel & MReserve—Charles C. 
Finucane. 
Properties & Installatiors—Floyd S. Bryant. 
Public Affairs—Murray Snyder. 
Research & Engineering—Paul D. Foote. 
Supply & Logistics—Perkins McGuire. 
General Counsel—Robert Dechert. 
Dir. of Guided Missiles—William M. Holaday. 
Joint Chiefs or Staff: 
Chairman—Gen. Nathan F, Twining, USAF. 
Army—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, USA. 
Air Foree—Gen. Thomas D. White, USAF. 
pS Joint Staff—Lt. Gen. Oliver S. Picher, 
AF. 
Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 
Marine Corps—Gen. Randolph McC. 


Pate, 
USMC (on Marine Corps matters only). 
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UNIFIED OVERSEAS COMMANDS 
Under North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Su Commander, Allied Forces in Europe— 
Ses. Uauris Norstad, USAF. 


Bee ere eee Forces, Atlantic— 
. Jerau T° 
Deputy Supreme ed Commander for Europe— 
Gen. Sir Richard Gale (Britain). 
Command—Adm, Sir°Guy Grantham and 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Bryan V. Reynolds (both 


‘th: Europe—Adm. R. T. B: U 
Northern Earcve Lt. Gen. Sir Horatius Murray 


(Britain). Under United States 

a abe Pease tt. Gen. Frank A, Armstrong, 
T., AF. 

een Command—Lt. Gen. Ridgely Gaither, 


European Command—Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF. 

Pacific and U. S. Pacific Fleet—Adm. Harry D. 
Felt, USN. 

Atlantic and U.S. Atlantic Fleet—Adm. Jerauld 
Wright, USN. 

North American Air Defense—Gen. Earle E. Part- 
ridge, USAF. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 
Under Secretary—Hugh M. Milton, 2nd. 
enor of Research and Development—William 


i rtin. 
General Counsel—Frank G, Millard. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 

Civil-Military Affairs—Dewey Short. 

Financial Management—George H. Roderick. 

Logistics—Frank H. Higgins. 

Manpower, Personnel & Reserve Forces—vacancy. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 
Comptroller of the Army—Lt.Gen. Wm. S. Lawton. 
Chief of Information—Maj. Gen. Harry P. Storke. 
The Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays. 
The Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Robert V. Lee. 
U.S. Women’s: Army Corps—Col. Mary Louise 

Milligan, director. : 
National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen, E. C. Erickson, 

chief, 

U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs—Maj. Gen. 

Ralph A. Palladino, chief. 

U. 8. Continental Army Command—Gen. Bruce C. 

Clark, commanding gen. 

U._S. Military Academy—Lt. Gen. Garrison H. 

Davidson, supt. 

Commanding Generals, U.S. Armies: 
Ist, Governors Isl., N. Y.—Lt. Gen. Blackshear 
M. Bryan. 
2nd, = cores G. Meade, Md.—Lt. Gen. George 


W. Read. 
3rd, oes McPherson, Ga.—Lt. Gen. Clark L. 


Ruffner. 
4th, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.—Lt. Gen. Guy S. 


eloy. 

5th, Chicago, Ill.—Lt. Gen. William H. Arnold. 

6th, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.—Lt. Gen. 
Charles D. Palmer. 

ith, APO 46, New York, N. ¥.—Lt. Gen. Clyde 
D. Eddleman. 

8th, APO 301, San Francisco, Calif.—Gen. George 
H. Decker. 

Military Dist. of Washington—Maj. Gen. John 
G. Van Houten. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy—Thomas S.-Gates, Jr. 
Under Secretary—William B. Franke. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 

Air—Garrison Norton. i 

Financial Management—J. Sinclair Armstrong. 

Material—Fred A. Bantz. 

Personnel and Reserve Forces—Richard Jackson. 
Adm. Asst. to Sec. of the Navy—John H. Dillon. 
Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke. 
Judge Advocate Gen.—Rear Adm. Chester Ward. 
Bureau Chiefs: 

Aeronautics—Rear Adm. R. E. Dixon. 


Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm. B. W. Hogan. 


Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. H. P. Smith. 
Ordnance—Rear Adm. P. D. Stroop. 
Ships—Rear Adm, A. G. Mumma. 


Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. R. J. Arnold, 


Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. E. J. Peltier. 
Office Chiefs: 
Administrative Office—Frank V. Kent. 
Analysis and Review—Wells H, Thomsen. 
General Counsel—F. Trowbridge vom Baur. 
Industrial Relations—Rear Adm. R. E. Cronin, 
Information—Rear Adm. C. C, Kirkpatrick. 
Legislative Liaison—Rear Adm. E. C, Stephen, 
Navy Comptroller—J. Sinclair Armstrong. 
Navy Management Office—k. D. Dwyer. 
Naval Material—Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton. 
Naval Petroleum Reserves—-Capt. A. S. Miller 
Naval Research—Rear Adm. R. Bennett. ; 
Savings Bonds—Comar. E. L. Escoffier, 


ttell 
. Gen. R. Gulick. 
r Gen.—Maj. Gen. H. L. Litzenberg-. 
conde: uiitary: Sea Transp. Service—Vice Adm. 
J 


Comdr., Eaniees Sea Frontier—Vice Adm. F. W. 
McMahon. 


Quartermaster Gen.—Maj 
Inspecto: 


ba areas 

ome ous ee 
Commandant, Severn River Naval Command—Rear 
Biot Nea ‘Gun Factory_-Rear Adm. W. K. Men- 


all, Jr. 
Commanding pes pines Naval Medical Ctr.—Rear 
Adm. Thomas F. Cooper. 
os, ee War College—Rear Adm. Stuart 
iS gersoll. 
Supt., U. S. Naval Academy—Rear Adm. Charles 
L. Melson. 
Commandants, Naval Districts: 
1st, Boston, Mass.—Rear Adm. Carl S. Espe. 
3rd, New York, N. Y¥Y.—Rear Adm: Chester C. 


Wood. 

4th, Philadelphia, Pa.—Rear Adm. E. R. Mc- 
Lean, Jr. 

5th, Norfolk, Va.—Rear Adm. F. M. Hughes. 
6th, Charleston, S. C.—R. Adm. J. C. Daniel. 
dat New Orleans, La.—Rear Adm. W. G. Schin- 


er. : 

9th, Great Lakes, Hl.—R. Adm. E. P. Forrestel. 

10th, San Juan, P.R.—R. Adm. D. V. Gallery. 

llth, San Diego, Calif.—R. Adm. C. C. Hartman. 

12th, Sam Francisco, Calif.—R. Adm. G. L. 
Russell. 

os Bremerton, Wash.—Rear Adm. F, P, Wat- 


ns. 

14th, Pearl Harbor—Rear Adm. E. A. Solomons. 

15th, Balboa, Panama Canal Zone—R, Adm. 
George H. Wales. : 

17th, Kodiak, Alaska—Rear Adm. A. W. Mc- 


. Naval Forces, Marianas, Guam, 

Marianas Islands—R. Adm. W. L. Erdmann, 

. S. Naval Forces, Philippines—Rear 
Adm. E. A. Cruise. 

Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Naval Forces, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean—Arm. James L. 
Holloway, Jr. 

Chief, Naval Air Training—Vice Adm. Robert 
Goldthwaite. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary of the Air Force—James H. Douglas. 
Under Secretary—Malcolm A. MacIntyre. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 

Financial Management—Lyle S. Garlock, 

power, Pers. & Res. Forces—David S. Smith. 

Material—Dudley C. Sharp. 

Research & Development—Richard E, Horner. 
Special Asst. for Intelligence—Frederick Ayer, Jr. 
Special Asst. for Installations—John M. Ferry. 
Admin. Asst.—John J. Mchaughlin. 

General Counsel—John A. Johnson. 

Inform. Services—Maj. Gen. Arno H. Luehman, 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Thomas D. White. 

Vice Chief of Staff—Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 


Deputy Chiefs of Staff: 
Development—Lt. Gen. R. C. Wilson, 
Materiel—Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine. 
Operations—Lt. Gen. D. C. Strother. 
Personnel—Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr. 
Plans & Programs—Lt, Gen. J. K. Gerhart. 


Asst. Chiefs of Staff: 
Air Defense Systems—Maj. Gen. H. M. Estes. 
Guided Missiles—Maj. Gen. C. M. McCorkle. 
Intelligence—Maj. Gen. J. H. Walsh. 
Reserve Forces—Maj. Gen. R. A. Grussendorf. 
Comptroller—Lt. Gen. M. J. Asensio. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Dan C. Ogle. 


Air Adjutant General—Col. J. L. T 
Major Air Commands: 


E, Partridge. 
Atkinson. 


Edwin W. Rawlings. 


., Western Sea Frontier—Vice Adm. Maurice 


Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. R. C. Harmon, 
Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Elmer J. Rogers, Jr. 
arr. 


North Am. Air Def., Ent. AFB, Colo.—Gen.E. 
Air Defense, Ent. AFB, Colo.—Lt, Gen. J. H. 
Air Material, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio—Gen. 
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Air Research & Development, Andrews AFB, Md. | Administrator: 
—Lt. Gen. S. E. Anderson. Bonneville Power Adm.—William A. Pearl. 
Air Training, Randolph AFB, Tex.—Lt. Gen. Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 


init 

. Frederick H. Smith, Jr. 

Air University, ell AFB, Ala.—Lt. Gen. 
Walter E. Todd. = 

Continental Air, Mitchel AFB, N. Y.—Lt. Gen. 
W. E. Hall. E 

Headquarters Command, Bolling AFB, D. C.— 
Maj. Gen. R. C. Hood. : 

Military Air Transport Service, Scott AFB, Tll.— 
Lt. Gen. Wm. H. Turner. 

Strategic Air, Offutt AFB, Neb.—Gen. Thomas 
S. Power. 

Tactical Air, Langley AFB, Va.—Gen. Otto P. 
Weyland. 

U._S. Air Force Academy, Colo. Springs, Colo.— 
Maj. Gen. J. E. Briggs. 

Alaskan Air, Elmendorf AFB, Alaska—Brig. Gen. 
Conrad F. Necrason. 

Caribbean Air, Albrook AFB, Balboa, Canal Zone 
—Maj. Gen. T. H. Landon. 

Pacific Air Force, Hickham AFB, Hawaii—Gen. 
L. S. Kuter. 

U. S. Air Forces in Europe, Wiesbaden, Germany 
—Gen. F F. Everest. 

U._S. Air Force Security Service, San Antonio, 
Tex.—Maj. Gen. Gordon A. Blake. 


Department of Justice 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 
Attorney General—William Pierce Rogers, 
Executive Asst. to Atty. General—Harold 
Healy, Jr 


Deputy Attorney General—Lawrence E. Walsh. 
Solicitor General—J, Lee Rankin. 
Publ. Information—Luther A, Huston, director. 
Pardon Attorney—Reed Cozart. 
Assistant Attorneys General: 
Administrative—S. A. Andretta. 
Alien Property—Dallas S. Townsend. 
Antitrust—Victor R. Hansen. 
Civil—George C. Doub. : 
Civil Rights—W. Wilson White. 
Criminal— Malcolm Anderson. 
Internal Security—J. Walter Yeagley, act. 
Lands—-Perry W. Morton. 
Legal Counsel—Malcolm R. Wilkey. 
Tax—Charles K. Rice. 


H. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar 
Hoover, director. 

Immigration & Naturalization Service—Joseph M. 
Swing, comm 


Immieration Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, chmn. 
Fed. Prison Industries, Inc.—J. V. Bennett, comm. 
Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 
Board of Parole—George J. Reed, chmn. 


Post Office Department 
(Created March 9, 1829; previously a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield. 
Deputy Postmaster General—Edson O. Sessions. 
Exec. Asst. to the Postmaster General—George M. 


Moore. 
Special Asst. to the Postmaster General—L. Rohe 
Walter. 
Chief Postal Inspector—David H. Stephens, 
General Counsel—Herbert B. Warburton. 


Assistant Postmasters General for: 
Operations—John_M. McKibbin. 
Transportation—E. George Siedle. 
Facilities—Ormonde A. Kieb. 
Finance—Hyde Gillette. 
Personnel—Eugene J. Lyons. 


Department of the Interior 
(Created March 3, 1849) 
Secretary of the Interior—Fred A. Seaton. 
Under Secretary—Elmer F. Bennett. 
Assistant Secretaries for: y 
Administration—D. Otis Beasley. 
Fish and Wildlife—Ross L. Leffler. 
Mineral Resources—Royce A. Hardy. 
Public Land Management—Roger Ernst. 
Water and Power—Fred G. Aandahl. 
Solicitor—George W. Abbott. 
irectors for: 
sy Goramneroial Fisheries—Donald L. McKernan. 
Geography—Meredith F. Burrill. 
Geological Survey—Thomas B. Nolan. 


Land Management—Edward Woozley. 
Minerals pay eisation opencet S. Shannon. 
ines—Marling J. Ankeny. 

National Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 

Oil and Gas—Matthew V. Carson, Jr. 

Saline Water—David S. Jenkins. — 

Sport Fisheries and Wildlife—Daniel H. Janzen. 

Territories—Anthony T. Lausi. 
Commissioner, Bureau of: 

Fish and Wildlife—Arnie J. Suomela. 

Indian Afiairs—Glenn L, Emmons. 

Reclamation—Wilbur A. Dexheimer 


Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 


Department of Agriculture 
(Created May 15, 1862) 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Tait Benson. 
Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 
Exec. Asst. to the Secretary—Miller F. Shurtleff. 
General Counsel—R. L. Farrington. 
Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Administrative—Ralph S, Roberts. 
Agricultural Stabilization—Marvin L. McLain- 
Federal—State Relations—Ervin L. Peterson. 
Marketing & Foreign Agric.—Don Paariberg. 
Agric. Conservation Program Service—Paul M. 
Koger, admin. 
Agric. Marketing Service—O. V. Wells, admin. 
Agric. Research Service—B. T. Shaw, admin. 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, 
Commodity Exch, Authority—Rodger R. 
man, admin. 
Commodity Stabilization Service—Walter C. Ber- 
ger, admin, _ 
Farmer Coop. Service—Joseph G. Knapp, admin. 
Farmers Home—Kermit H. Hansen, admin. 
Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp.—Frank N. McCartney, mer. 
Fed. Ext. Service—Clarence M. Ferguson, admin. 
Foreign Agric. Service—Max Myers, admin. 
Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 
Rural Electrification—David A. Hamil, admin. 
Soil Conservation Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 


Office of: 
Admin. Management—J. P. Loftus, act. dir. 
Budget and Finance—Charles L. Grant, dir. 
Hearing Examiners—G. Osmond Hyde, chief ex- 
aminer. 

Information—R. Lyle Webster, director. 
Library—Foster E. Mohrhardt, dir. 
Personnel—Ernest C. Betts, Jr., director. 
Plant and Operations—F. R. Mangham, director. 


Department of Commerce 
(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 1903), 
Secretary of. Commerce—Lewis L. Strauss. 
Under Secretary—Frederick H. Mueller. 
Under Secretary for Transportation—vacancy. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
. Administration—George T. Moore. 
Domestic Affairs—Carl F. Oechsle. 
International Affairs—Henry Kearns. 
Bur. of the Census—Robert W. Burgess, dir, 
Bur. of Foreign Commerce—Loring K,. Macy, dir. 
Bur. of Public Roads—Bertram D. Tallamy, admin. 
Bur. of Standards—Allen V. Astin, dir. 
sep oe and Defense Services—Horace B. McCoy, 
admin, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. H. Arnold 
Karo, dir. 
Federal Maritime Board—C. G. Morse, chmn, 
Maritime Administration—C, G. Morse, admin. 
Office of Business Econ.—M. Joseph Meehan, dir. 
Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, comm. 
Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. 


Department of Labor 
(Created March 4, 1913) 


Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 

Under Secretary—James T. O’Connell. 

Assistant Secretaries: John J. Gilhooley, Newell 
Brown, George Cabot Lodge. 

Administrative Asst. Sec.—James E. Dodson. 

Solicitor—Stuart Rothman. 


Director, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—W. C. Christensen. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 
Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Labor Standards—Arthur W. Motley. 
veterans Reemployment Rights—Hugh W. 

radley. = 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, comm. 

Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—Theo- 
dore M. Schwartz, chairman. 

Wage and Hour and Pubiic Contracts Divisions— 
Clarence T. Lundquist, admin. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold, director. 


Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Arthur S. Flemming, 
Under Secretary—Bertha S. Adkins. 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service—Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney. 
Commissioners of: 
Food and Drugs—George P. Larrick. 
Education—Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick. 
Social Security—vacancy. 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Mary E. Switzer, dir. 
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JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 


As of December 1, 1958 { 
Administrative Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
each took his seat.) 

Chief Justice of the United States ($35,500)— 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 
and his seat, Oct. 5, 1953). 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court ($35.- 
000):—Hugo L. Black, of Alabama (1886—Oct. 4, 
1937); Felix Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882— 
Jan. 30, 1939); William Orville Douglas, of Con- 
necticut (1898—April 17, 1939); Tom (Thomas C.) 
Clark, of Texas (1899—Oct. 3, 1949); John Mar- 
shall Harlan, of N. Y. (i899—March 28, 1955); 
William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of New Jersey (1906 
—Oct. 16, 1956); Charles Evans Whittaker, of 
Missouri (1901—March 25, 1957); Potter Stewart, 
of Ohio (1915—Oct. 14, 1958). 

Clerk—James R. Browning. Marshal—T. Perry 
Lippitt. Reporter of Decisions—Walter Wyatt. 
Ritcarian— selon Newman. Press Information— 
Banning E.-Whittington. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 

Chief Judge—vacancy. 

Associate Judges—Ambrose O’Connell, N. Y.; 
Eugene Worley, Texas; Giles S. Rich, N. Y.; I 
Jack Martin, Md. ($25,500 each.) 

Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor. Address of Court— 
Internal Revenue Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 

Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. Y. 

Judges—Charles D. Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. 
Mollison, Ill.; Jed Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, 
WN. Y.; Morgan Ford, N. Dak.; David John Wil- 
son, Utah; Mary H. Donlon, N. ¥.; Scovel Rich- 
ardson, Mo. ($22,500 each.) 

Clerk—James E. Dwyer, Jr. Marshal—Patrick 8. 
DeMarco. Librarian—Anna H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 

The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Sam 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden, Pa.; Don 
N. Laramore, Ind. ($25,500 each.) 

Clerk—Willard L. Hart. Address of Court—1655 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 

Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit); 
Thomas F, McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich, (U. S. 
Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Bolitha J. Laws, 
Washington, D, C. (Chief Judge, U. S. District 
Court of the District of Columbia). 

Address of Court—U. S. Court of Appeals Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Sudges—Craig S. Atkins, of Md.; J. Gregory 
Bruce, of Ky.; William M. Drennen, of W. Va.: 
Morton P. Fisher, of Md.; Bruce M. Forrester, 
of Mo,; Marion J. Harron, of Calif.; John W. 
Kern, of Ind.; John E. Mulroney, of Iowa; Clar- 
ence V. Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. Pierce, of Ill; 
Arnold Raum, of Mass.; Norman O. Teitjens, of 
Ohio; Russell E. Train, of D. of C.; Bolon B. 
Turner, of Ark.; Graydon G. Withey, of Mich. 
($22.500 each.) 

Retired Judges Recalled For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell of Ore.; Eugene “Black of Tex.; Clarence 
P. LeMire, of Mo.; Ernest H. Van Fossan, of 
Ohio. ($22,500 each.) 

Administrative Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder. 
Clerk—Howard P. Locke. Address of Court—12th 
ce’ Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($25,500 each) 

(Where no address other than city and state is 
ke see office is in the United States Court- 

ouse. 

District of Columbia Circuit—E.. Barrett Pretty- 
man, Chief: Judge; Henry White Edgerton, Wilbur 
K. Miller, David L. Bazelon, Charles Fahy, George 
“8 pe aceton, Una A. Danaher, Walter M, 

astian, arren E. urger. Clerk—J 
Stewart, Washington 1, D. c. ays Oe 


Texas. Associate 


First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, Ni 
shire, Rhode dsland, Puerto Rico)—Calv 


dence 3, R. I. Cle 
9, Mass. 
Second Circuit (Connecticut, New Yor! 
(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., 


wise indicated.) 
Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge, New Haven 6, 
Conn.; Carroll C. Hincks, New Haven, Conn.; J. 
Edward Lumbard; Sterry R. Waterman, Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Leonard P. Moore; vacancy. rk—A. 
Daniel Fusaro, New York 7, N. Y. 
Third Circuit (Delaware, New J , Pennsyl- 
JT. eae 


Vermont) 
ess other: 


ersey. 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, 
Judge, P.O. Box 230, Wilmington 99, Del.; Al 
B. Maris, Herbert F. Goodri E. Kalodner, 


3 ch, Hi i 
and William Henry Hastie, (all) Philadelphia 


1, N._J.; Austin i 

, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. 
Creskoff, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North ee a 

0) i. 


Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va. Cl 
Williams, Jr., Richmond 4, Va. 
Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph Cc. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas; 


Richard T. Rives, Montgomery 2, a.; Elbert 
Parr Tuttle, Atlanta, Ga.; Ben F. Cameron, 
Meridian, Miss.; Warren L. Jones, P. O. . Box 


4398, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; John R. Brown, Houston, 
Tex.; John or Wisdom, New Orleans 6, La. 
Clerk—Edward W. Wadsworth, New Orleans 6, La. 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Florence E. Allen, Chief Judge, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; Charles C. Simons, Detroit, Mich.; 
John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn.; Thomas 
F,. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich.; Shackel- 
ford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; vacancy. Clerk 
—Carl W. Reuss, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. : 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
F. Ryan Duffy, Chief Judge, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Phillip J. Finnegan, John S. Hastings, Win G. 
Knoch, W. Lynn Parkinson, Elmer J. Schnacken- 
berg, (all) 1212 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Clerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Pose 
Bldg., Huron, S. Dak.; John B. - 
Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha 6, Nebr.: 
Charles J. Vogel, Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald 
Van Oosterhout, Sioux City, Iowa; Marion C. 
wakes St. Louis, Mo. Clerk—Robert C. Tucker, 

. Lou » Mo, 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Orezon, Washington, Alaska, Ha- 
wali, Guam)—Albert Lee Stephens, Chief Judge; 
William Healey, Walter L. Pope, James Alger Fee, 
Frederick G. Hamley and Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr., 
(all) San Francisco, Calif.; Stanley N. Barnes, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Richard H. Chambers, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno, Calif. Clerk— 
Bae P. O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, San Francisco 1, 
alif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico. 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Sam G. Bratton, 
Chief Judge, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Alfred P, 
Murrah, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma City 1, Okla.; 
John C. Pickett, P. O. Box 900, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
David T, Lewis, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jean S. 
Breitenstein, Denver, Colo. Clerk—Robert B. Cart- 
wright, Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($22,500; districts in parentheses) 

Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H. Lynne, Chief 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William EF. 
Davis, (all) Birmingham 1, (Middle) Frank M. 
Johnson, Jr. Clerk—Robert C. Dobson, (both) 
Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcombe 
Thomas. Clerk—William J. O’Connor, (both) 

Mobile 10. 
Alaska—(Division No. 1) Raymond J. Kelly. 
Clerk—J. Wilfred Leivers, (both) Juneau. (Divi- 
odge. Clerk—John M. 


sion No. 2) Walter H. Hod 
Kroninger, (both) Nome. (Division No. 3) James 
L. McCarrey, Jr, Clerk—William A. Hilton, (both) 
Anchorage. (Division No. 4) Vernon D. Forbes. 
Clerk—John B. Hall, (both) Fairbanks, 
Arizona—Dayid W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix; 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Love- 
less, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—(Eastern) vacancy. Clerk—H. Grad 
Miller, Little Rock. (Western) John 5. Miller. 
Clerk—Truss U. Russell, (both) Fort Smith. 


~ Robert P. 
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California—(Northern) Louis E. Gopdinan., Chief 
George B. Harris, Edward P. murphy, 

iver J. Carter, Albert C. Wollenberg, and Lloyd 
H. Burke, (all) San Francisco; Sherrill Halbert, 
, Sacramento 5. Clerk—C. W. Cal- 

breath, P. O. Box 707, San Francisco 1. (Southern) 
Leon R. Yankwich, Chief Judge; Benjamin Harri- 
son, Peirson M. Hall, William C. Mathes, Harry 
Cc. Westover, Wm. M. Byrne, Ernest A. Tolin, and 
Thurmond Clarke, (all) Los Angeles 12; Jacob 
Weinberger, James M, Carter, (both) San Diego 1; 
vacancy, Clerk—John A. Childress, Los Angeles 


12. 

Colorado—William Lee Knous, Chief Judge; 
pred = Arraj. Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, (all) 

myer 1. 

Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Anderson, (both) Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Gilbert C. Earl, New Haven 5.. 

Delaware—Caleb M. Wright, Chief Judge; Caleb 
R. Layton, 3rd, Edwin D. Steel, Jr. Clerk—E. G. 


Pollard ge Wilmington 99. 
District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge ($23,000); F. Dickinson Letts, James W. 


Morris, David A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, 
Alexander Holtzoff,. Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F. 
McLaughlin, Burnita Shelton Matthews, Luther 
W. Youngdahl, Joseph C. McGarraghy, John J. 
Sirica, George L. ae Jr. Clerk—Harry M. Hull, 


Idaho—Chase A. 


i ; ise. : 
Oa ea ee a Philip L. Sullivan, Chief 
Judge; Michael L. Igoe, 

Walter J, LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Julius J. Hoffman, 
Julius H. Miner, and Edwin A. Robson. Clerk— 
Roy H. Johnson (all) Chicago 4. (Eastern) Casper 
Platt, Chief Judge, Danville; William G. Juer- 
gens, Benton. Clerk—Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. 
(Southern) Frederick O. Mercer, Chief Judge, 
Peoria; ee Ee Springfield. Clerk—G. W. 
Schwaner, Springfield. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; Robt. A. Grant, So. Bend. 
Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Robert G Newbold, (all) Indianapolis 4. 

Towa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Greene. 
Clerk—Carl V. Riley, Dubuque. (Southern)—Ed- 
win R. aoa tae Ly Bae Clerk—Eugene E. 
Poston, Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Delmas C. Hill, Chief Judge, Wichita; 
Arthur J. Stanley, Aah Kansas City. Clerk—Harry 
M. Washington, Topeka. 

Kentucky (Eastern)—H. -Church Ford, Chief 
Judge, Lexington S-1.-Clerk—Davis T. McGarvey, 
Lexington. (Western). Roy M. Shelbourne, Chief 
Judge; Henry L. Brooks. Clerk—Martin R. Glenn, 
(all) Louisville 2. (Eastern and Western) Mac 
Swinford, Cynthiana. 

Louisiana— (Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
C. Dawkins, Jr. Chief Judge, Shreveport; Edwin 
FP. Hunter, Jr., Lake Charles. Clerk—Alton L. 
Curtis, Shreveport 81. 4 

Maine—Edward T. Gignoux, Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. 

Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Judge; 
R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
(all) Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
William T. McCarthy; Bailey Aldrich. Clerk— 
John A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9 ‘eae 

Michigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, G 
Judge, Detroit 31; Frank A. Picard, Theodore 
Levin, Thomas P. Thornton, Ralph M. Freeman 
and Clifford O’Sullivan. Clerk—John J. Ginther, 
(all) Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. Starr, 
Chief Judge; W. Wallace Kent. Clerk—Howard T. 
Ziel, (all) Grand Rapids 1. moe 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chie udge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2; Edward 
J. Devitt, Minneapolis. Clerk—Frank A. Massey 
St. Paul 2. 

Mississippi— (Northern) 
Aberdeen. Clerk—William T. 


Claude F. Clayton, 
Robertson, Oxford. 


(Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—Miss 
Loryce E. Wharton, P.O. Box 769, Jackson 5._ 
Missouri— (Eastern) Moore, Chief 
Judge; Randolph = ber. lerk—George J. 
Brennan, — St. Louis 1. (Western)—Albert A. 
Ridge, R. Jasper Smith. Clerk—John C. Truman, 
(all) Kansas City 6. (Eastern and Western) Rich- 
ard M. Duncan, Chief Judge, Western Dist., Kan- 
sas City 6; Roy W. Harper, St. Louis 1. 
Montana—William D. Murray, Chief Judge, 
Butte; William J. Jameson, Billings, Clerk—Dean 
O. Wood, P, O. Box 1886, Great Falls. 
“Nebraska—Richard E. Chief Judge, 
Omaha 1; Robert Van Pelt, Lincoin, Clerk—Miss 


Nevada—John R. 
(both) Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
Charles Murray Sawyer, (both) Concord. 

New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F. Smith, Thomas F. Meaney, 
Richard Hartshorne, Reynier J. Wortendyke, Jr., 
and Mendon Morrill, (all) Newark 1; Thomas M. 
Madden, Camden 2. Clerk—Michael Keller, Jr., 
Trenton 5. ~ + 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers. Clerk—William D. Bryars, (all) 
Ae ek (North: 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John 
W. Clancy, Chief Judge; Sylvester J. Ryan, John 
F. X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory F. 
Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Edward Jordan Dimock, 
David N. Edelstein, Archie Owen Dawson, Alex- 
ander Bicks, Edmund L. Palmieri, William B. 
Herlands, John M. Cashin, Richard H. Levet, and 
Frederick van Pelt Bryan; vacancy. Clerk—Her- 
bert A. Charlson (all) New York City 7. (Eastern) 
Mortimer W. Byers, Chief Judge; Matthew T. 
Abruzzo, Leo F. Rayfiel, Walter Bruchhausen, 
Joseph C. Zavatt, (all) Brooklyn 1; vacancy. 
Clerk—Sidney R. Feuer, Brooklyn 2. (Western) 
Harold P. Burke, Chief Judge, Rochester 14; Justin 
C. Morgan, Buffalo. Clerk—Roland E. Logel, 
Buffalo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, 118 St. 
James St., Tarboro. Clerk—A. Hand James, 
Raleigh. (Middle) Edwin M. Stanley. Clerk—Her- 
man A, Smith, (both) Greensboro, (Western) Wil- 
son Warlick, County Courthouse, Newton, Clerk— 
Thomas E. Rhodes, Asheville. 

North Dakota—George S. Register, Chief Judge, 
Bismarck; Ronald N. Davies, Fargo. Clerk—Mrs. 
Della I. Holt, Fargo. 

Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Chief Judge; 
Paul C, Weick, Charles J. McNamee, James C. 
Connell, (all) Cleveland 14; Frank L. Kloeb. To- 
ledo 2. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. 
(Southern) Mell G. Underwood, Chief Judge, Ce- 
lumbus 16; John J. Druffel, Cincinnati 2; Lester 
i ak Dayton, Clerk—John D. Lyter, Colum- 

us 16, 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge. Clerk—Noble C. Hood, (both) Tulsa 1. 
(Eastern) Eugene Rice, Chief Judge. Clerk—John 
H. Pugh, (both) Muskogee. (Western) Stephen S. 
Chandler, Chief Judge; Ross Rizley, Clerk—Ted 
Jerold Davis, (all) Okla. City 1. (All Districts) 
William Robert Wallace, Okla. City 1. 

Oregon—-Claude McColloch, Chief Judge; Gus J. 
Solomon, William G. East, (all) Portland. Clerk 
—R. J. DeMott, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7, 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) J. Cullen Ganey, 
Chief Judge; Thomas J. Clary, Allan K. Grim, 
John W. Lord, Jr., Francis L. Van Dusen, C. 
William Kraft, Jr., Thomas C, Egan; vacancy. 
Clerk—Gilbert W. Ludwig, (all) Philadelphia 7. 
(Middle) John W. Murphy, Chief Justice, Scranton 
2; Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg. Clerk—Thom- 
as H. Campion, Scranton 2. (Western) Wallace S. 
Gourley, Chief Judge; Rabe Ferguson Marsh, 
Joseph P. Willson, John L. Miller, John W. Mcil- 
vaine, (all) Pittsburgh 19; Herbert P. Sorg, Erie 1. 
Clerk—James H. Wallace, Jr., P.O. Box 1805, 
Pittsburgh 30. 

Rhode Island—Edward William Day. Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton HH. Wil- 
liams. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, (both) Charleston 
4. (Western) Charles C. Wyche. Chief Judge, Spar- 
tanburg. Clerk—Miller C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. 


George H. 
wi Cl 


(Both Districts) George B. Timmerman, Chief 
Judge, Eastern District, Columbia 3. 

South Dakota—George T. Mickelson, Chief 
Judge; Axel J. Beck. Clerk—Kenneth J. Morgan, 
(all) Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—(Eastern) Leslie R. Darr, Chief 


Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville. Clerk—Byron Pope, P.O. Box 2348, Knox- 
ville 12. (Middle) William E. Miller. Clerk—John 
O. Anderson, (both) Nashville 3. (Western) Marion 
S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Lloyd Johnson, 
Memphis 1. 


Texas—(Northern) T. Whitfield Davidson, Chief 
Beeaee Joe Ewing Estes, (both) Dallas; Joe B. 
Dooley, Amarillo. Clerk—John A. Lowther, Fort 
Worth 2. (Southern) Allen B. Hannay, 
Judge; Ben C. Connally, Joe McDonald Ingraham, 
(all) Houston 2; James V. Allred, Corpus Christi. 
ey ee chit dadner sapancy* Glee 

oe W. ee) ef Judge; vacancy. erk— 
James R. Cooney, (both) Tyler. (Western) Ben Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Gb | 
H. Rice, Jr., Chief Judge, San Antonio 6; Robert | ($22,500). Clerk—Sarah de la Pena, : 
®. Thomason, P. O. Box 205, El Paso. Olerk— | Orawer F, Balboa Heights. 


Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. Guam—Distriect Judge, Eugene R. Gilmartin: 
Utah_Willis W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- | ($22,500). Clerk—Roland A. Gillette, (both) Agana. | 
man Christenson, (both) Salt Lake City 1. Clerk Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Mc-» 
—Sharon L. Hatch, Salt Lake City 10. Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 10; Jon 
Vermont—Ernest 'W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk | Wiig, P.O. Box 2577, Honolulu 10, ($22,500 ane 
—Arnold A. Murray, Burlington. Clerk—William F. Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 


Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief Hawaii—Supreme Court—Chief Justice: 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria; | L. Rice, ($12,250). Associate Justices: Ingram 
Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk. Clerk—Walkley E. | Stainback, Masaji Marumoto, (all) P.O. Box 2560 : 
Johnson, Richmond. (Western) Roby C. Thomp- | Judiciary Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii ($11,900 each). 
son, Chief Judge, Abingdon; vacancy. Clerk—'| Circuit Courts—(ist) Miss Carrick H. Buck, Wil- 
Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonbure. liam Z. Fairbanks, Albert M. Felix, Frank 

Washington—(Eastern) vacancy. Clerk—Stanley | McKinley, Harry R. Hewitt, Gerald R. a = 
D. Taylor, Box 1493, Spokane 7. (Western) John | Calvin C. McGregor, (all) Honolulu, oS o = 
C. Bowen, Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1825, Seattle | Wirtz, Wailuku, Maui; (3) Luman N. Neve ee rs 
11; George H. Boldt, Tacoma. Clerk—John A. Bio; eats NO eg M. Tashiro, Lihue, 
Burns, 308 U. S. Courthouse, Seattle 4. (Both aual; * . 
Districts) William J. Lindberg, Seattle 11. Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 

West Virginia—(Northern) vacancy. Clerk— | Nazario. ($22,500). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
Russell M. Barrett, Fairmont. (Southern) vacancy. | (both) San Juan 17. 

Clerk—Homer W. Hanna, Charleston 29. (Both Virgin Islands—District Judge, Walter A. Gor- 
Districts) Harry E. Watkins, Chief Judge, Northern | don ($22,500). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
District, Fairmont, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court comprises a Chief Justice and such number of Associate Justices as may be > 
fixed by Congress. By virtue of an act of June 25, 1948, the number of Associate Justices is eight. 
Power to nominate is vested in the President and appointments are made by and with the advice and ~ 
consent of the Senate. Judges of thé Federal courts hold office during good behavior and their com-= 7 
pensation may not be diminished while they are in office. A Justice may retire at 70 after serving 
10 years as a Federal judge. i 


Name Service g 3 Name = Senvibaaa 
Chief Justices in Italics Term | Yrs a) Chief Justices in Italics Term [Yrs 
Trae ~~ 5/1745] 1829}Bamuel Blatchford, N. ¥ -.| 1882-1893 
1739) 1800 = i Lamar Miss. | 1888-1893) 
20/1732] 1810 . Fuller, M..... 1888-1910 
1742| 1798 : 1890-1910 
1745) 1790 Geo’ ) 1892-t908 
ie 1799 rge Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 


Howell ©. Jackson, Tenn. 
Edward D. White, La... 
W. Peckham, N. Y. 
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1801-1835) 
1804-1834] 30/1771) 1834 
1806-1823] 16/1757) 1823||Joseph R. Lamar, Ga. 
1807-1826| 18/1765] 1826 nite 


Harlan F. Stone, N.Y... .|1925-1941 
Charles H. Hughes, N. Y. .|1930-1941 


3 780 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... ../1841-1860| 19|1784 1380 


Samuel Nelson, N. Y.....|1845-1872| 27|1792|1873|/Hugo L. Black, Ala... ..., Paar resiet tyr 
Levi Woodbury, N. H....|1845-1851| _5|1789|1851||Stanley F. Reed, ky (d)..}1938-1957 
Robert C. Grier, Pa...... 1846-1870] 23/1794) 1870||Felix Frankfurter, Mass. . .}1939-....|.. 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass. .../1851-1857| 6/1809] 1874 iam O. Douglas, Conn sans loes 
8/1811] 1889||Frank Murphy, Michigan .|1940-1949| 9 


John A. Campbell, Ala..../1853-1861 
Nathau Clifford, Me...... 

Noah H. Swayne, Ohio 
Sumuel F. Miller, lowa 
David Davis, Ill....... 
Stephen J. Field, Cal. 


James F. Byrnes, 8. C. (e),|1941-1942| 1|1879). 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941-1954 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. .|1943-1949| 6 

*Harold H. Burton, Ohio .} 1945-1958 aS 1888) 


Salmon P. Chase, Ohio... .|1864—-1873] 8|1808]1873||Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky| 1946-1953 

William Strong, Pa......! 1870-1880] 10]1808]1895|/Tom C, Clark, Texas..... 1949-.. 2.1... 1/1899 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J..,|1870-1892| 21]1813|1892||*Sherman Minton, Indiana|.1949-1956 

Ward Hunt, N. Y........ |1873-1882} 9/1810)1886||Harl Warren, Calif.,...... 1953-....)... 
Morrison KR. Watte, Ohio, ,|1874~-1888] 14|1816]1888||John Marshall Harlan,N.Y.|1955-....|... 
John M. Harlan. Ky...... 1877-1911] 34/1833] 1911||William J. Brennan, Jr.,N.J.|1956—....|... 


William B. Woods, Ga...,)1881-1887| 6|1824| 1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio..|1881-1889] 7]|1824/1889 
Horace Gray, Mass ...... 1882-1902' 201182811902 


*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; (c) resi ; 

, : - 30, gned July 31. 1945; (d) 

Biabilation Boat ate < sate Oct. 3, 1942, to assume new post as chairman of Economic | 
Rober: - Harrison, who listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was n ] 

Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September om con 

Ree ec oimative, 1 pow gee He over pecepiag tay commission or took the oath. Justice | 

5 » “vice rrison, re oe 
wrote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the Upon RaeHe ae bape Melony 


Charles E. Whittaker, Mo.|1957-....|... 
Potter Stewart, Ohio...../1958-....|. 


meet annually on Jan. oe w 


lajority Floor Leader—Lyndon B. Johnson 


aiority Whip—Mike Mansfield 
_ Majority Secretary—Robert G. Baker 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 


1963. 
1961. 


1965. 
(1963. 


5 Proce: 


1965, 
—:1963.. 


é 


1963. 

- 1961. 

~ 1963. 

- 1961. 
t- 

1963. 

~ 1961. 
x 


1965. 


> 1963. 
1961. 


1963. 
1961. 


(1963. 
1961, 


1963. 
1961. 


eh 1965. 


1965. . 
1963. 


1965. 
1961. 


1965. 
1961. 


1965. 

1961. 
1965. 
1961. 


>: 1965. 
1963. 


1968. 


1961... 
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ALABAMA 
~kister Hil; Dem... so... soe See CrAELY 
.John J. Sparkm: , Dem,..... Huntsville 
ALASKA 
E. L. (Bob), Bartlett, pene . Juneau 
‘Ernest Gruening, Dem.. - Juneau 
ARIZONA 
. Barry M. Goldwater, Rep... Phoenix 
.Carl Hayden, Dem......... Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 


.J. William Fulbright, ea . Fayetteville - 
John L. McClellan, Dem....Camden 


‘ (ene aoe 1A 

4 1965. .Clair Engle, Dem.......... Red Bluft 
1963. eB TS. Kuchel, Rep.. Anaheim 

. “ COLORADO 
1963. own A. Carroll, Dem. .. Denver 
-1961.' Gordon Allott, Rep. . . Lamar 

CONNECTICUT 

Baas: . Thomas J. Dodd, Dem.... «« « West Hartford 

B #965. . Prescott 8. Bush, Rep....... Greenwich 

= eee ARE 

E 1965. en J. Williams, Rep. . . Millsboro 
1961. .J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem.....Dover 

FLORIDA 


.Spessard L. Holland, Dem... Bartow 

George A. Smathers, Dem. .. Miami 
CeORe 

.Herman Talmadge, Dem. ... Lovejoy 

. Richard B. Russell. Dem. ... Winder 


IDAHO 
.Frank Church, Dem........ Boise 
.Henry C. Dworshak, Rep... . Burley 
ILLINOIS 
. Everett M. Dirksen, Rep.... Pekin 
- Paul H. Douglas, Dem. .....Cbicago 
INDIANA 
/R. Vance Hartke, Dem....,. Evansville 
Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington 
IOWA 
. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep. Cedar Rapids 
. Thomas E. Martin, Rep..... Iowa City - 
KANSAS 
.Frank Carlson, Rep......... Concordia 
. Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
KENTUCKY 


.Thruston B. Morton, Rep. .. Glenview 
.John Sherman Cooper, Rep. . Somerset 


LOUISIANA 
. Russell B. Long, Dem...... . Baton Rouge 
. Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 


MAINE : 
. Edmund S. Muskie, Dem... . Waterville 
Margaret Chase Smith, Rep.. Skowhegan 


peer eNe 
J. Glenn Beall, Rep......... Frostburg 
Soha Marshall Butler, Rep... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

.John F. Kennedy, Dem..... Boston 

. Leverett Saltonstall, Rep. ... Dover 
MICHIGAN 

. Philip A. Hart, Dem........ Lansing 

. Patrick V. McNamara, Dem. Detroit 
MINNESOTA 


.Bugene J, McCarthy, Dem. .St. Pau 
. Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem. “Atinneapolld 


MISSISSIPPI 
.John C. Stennis, Dem....... Kalb 
. James O. Eastland, Dem. - Doddsville 
MISSOURI 
. Stuart Symington, Dem. .... Creve Coeur 
. Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem.. St. Louis 


ess it has, by aan Sroantad) a different 


The Senate 


mS are for 6 years and end January 3 of the year preceding name. Panna Salary $22, 500. 


0 be eligible for the U. S. Senate, a person must be at least 30 years of » a cit 
in nited States for at least 9 years. and a resident of the state from which he is chosen. bipees 


Democrats, 64; Republicans, 34. Total, 98.. 
fy esident—Vice President Richard N. Nixon 
F President pro Tempore—Carl Hayden 
haplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


Minority Floor Leader—. .. ef eerie ie 
Minority Whip—Everett M. Dirksen! 
Minority Secretary—J. Mark Trice 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke 
Secretary, The Senate—Felton McLellan Johnstor 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier 
Terms é 
Expire Senators P, O. Address ? 
MONTANA ~ =e 
1965. . Mike Mansfield, Dem..... OP yu, 
1961. .James E. Murray, Dem. . Butte ‘ 
NEBRASKA es 


1965, .Roman L, Hruska, Rep..,...Omaha 
1961. .Carl T, Curtis, Rep... .. ..Minden 
NEVADA 
1965. .Howard W. Cannon, Dem,..Las Vegas 
1963. .Alan Bible, Dem.......... . Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE : 

1963. . Norris Cotton, Rep......... Lebanon mie 
1961. .Styles Bridges, Rep......... Concord == 

NEW JERSEY Ene 
1965. .H. A. Williams, Jr., Dem..... Westfield 5* 
1961. . Clifford P. Case, Rep...... . Rahway VA 

NEW MEXICO : ae 
1965. .Dennis Chavez, Dem....... Albuquerque 
1961. .Clinton P, Anderson, Dem., . Albuquerque 

NEW YORK 


1965. . Kenneth B. Keating, Rep... . Rochester 
1963.'. Jacob K. Javits, Rep..... .New York City 
NORTH CAROLINA 

1963. .Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., Dem... Morgantown 


1961. .B. Everett Jordan, Dem... .; Saxaphaw 
NORTH DAKOTA 

1965. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck 

1963. . Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 

OHIO a 
1965. .Stephen M. Young, Dem... .Shaker Heights 
1963. .Frank J. Lausche, Dem..... Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
1963. . Mike Monroney, Dem..Okla. City 
1961. Rohert S. Kerr, Dem....... Okla. City 
OREGON 

1963. . Wayne Morse, Dem........ Bugene 

1961. .Richard Neuberger, Dem... . Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

1965. .Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Rep..... Philadelphia 


1963. . Joseph 8. Clark, Jr., Dem. . . Philadelphia a 
RHODE ISLAND 
1965. . John O. Pastore, Dem...... Providence 
1961. . Theodore F. Green, Dem. .. . Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1963. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 
1961. .J. Strom Thurmond, Dem... Aiken 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1963, . Francis Case, Rep.......... Custer 

1961. . Karl E, Mundt, Rep........ Madison 
TENNESSEE 

1965. .Albert Gore, Dem.......... Carthage 

1961. . Estes Kefauver, Dem....... Chattanooga 


TEXAS 
1965. .Ralph W. Yarborough, Dem, Austin 3 
1961. . Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem... .Johnson City 


UTAH - 
1965. . Frank E. Moss, Dem....,.. Salt Lake City 
1963. . Wallace F. Bennett, Rep. ...Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
1965. . Winston L. Prouty, Rep..... Newport 
1963. .George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
VIRGINIA 


1965. . Harry Flood Byrd, Dem... ..Berryville 

1961. .A. Willis Robertson, Dem... Lexington 
WASHINGTON 

1965. . Henry M. Jackson, Dem... . Everett 

1963. .Warren G. Magnuson, Dem.. Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1965, .Robert C. Byrd, Dem....,.. Crab Orchard 

1961, . Jennings Randolph, Dem... .Hlkins 
WISCONSIN 

1965. . William Proxmire, Dem.,...Madison 

1963. . Alexander Wiley, Rep....... Chippewa Falis 
WYOMING 

1965. .Gale McGee, Dem.......... Laramie 


1961, . Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Dem. Cheyenne 


- eee F ‘ . ss j 
64 United States—The Eighty-sixth Congress, First Session ae 
The House of Representatives 


The Congress must meet annually on January 3 it has, by law, appointed a different 


Members were elected Nov. 4, 1958, to serve from Jan, 3, laecic to Jan. 3, 1961. Annual salary $22,500. 
Speaker of the House, $35. ps) and $10,000 for em all Laat Se a | 
for the House resen ves, & least 25 ag | 
citiner of the United States for at eek: 7 years, and a resident of the state from which he is chosen. — 
Democrats, 283; Republicans, 153. Total, 436. See page 615. 
ayburn Majority Whip—Carl Albert 
Ghee ot the, Hesse Balph R, Roberts Minority Leader—Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Parliamentarian—Lewis Deschler Minority Whi Leslie C. Arends 
Chaplain—Rey. Bernard Braskamp, D.D. Doorkeeper— William M. Miller 
Maiority Leader—John W. McCormack Sergeant at Arms—dZeake W. Jobnson, Jr. 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address — 
ALABAMA AHO 
1 Frank W. Boykin*...... Dem. . Mobile 1 Gracte-Pfost* i205 7 5sess Dem..Nampa 
2 George M. Grant*...... Dem. .Troy 2 Hamer H. Budge*...... Rep... Boise 
3 George W. Andrews*....Dem. Spon Springs ILLINOIS 
4 Kenneth A. Roberts*. . .Dem.. Anniston 1 William L. Dawson*....Dem..Chicago 
5 Albert Rains*. . Dem. .Gadsden 2 Barratt O’Hara*....... Dem. . Chicago 
6 Armistead, Selden, Jr.*.. Dem. .Greensboro 3 William T. Murphy..... Dem. . Chicago 
7 Carl Blliott*........... Dem. . Jasper 4 Edward J. Derwinski. . / Rep... Chicago 
8 Robert EB. Jones, Jr.*. .. Dem. .Scottsboro 5 John GC. Klue ki*... _Dem.. Chicago 
9 George Huddleston, Jr.*.Dem. . Birmingham 6 Thomas J. O’Brien..... Dem. . Chicago 
ALASKA 7 Roland V. Libonati*....Dem..Chicago 
At Large 8 D.D. Rostenkowski. ...Dem..Chicago 
Ralph Rivers. ....Dem.. Fairbanks 9 Sidney R. Yates*....... Dem. . Chicago 
“ARIZONA 10 Harold R. Collier*...... Rep...Berwyn 
1 John L, Rhodes*....... Rep... Mesa 11 Roman C. Pucinski..... Dem. . Chicago 
2 Stewart L. Udall*...... m.. Tucson 12 Charles A. Boyle*...... Dem. . Chicago 
ARKANSAS 13 Marguerite Church*. ...Rep.. anston 
1 E. C. Gatherings*...... Dem..West Memphis | 14 Elmer J. Hoffman...... p... Wheaton 
2 Wilbur D. Mills*....... Dem. . Kensett 15 Noah M. Mason*....... Rep.. .Oglesby 
3 James W. Trimble*.....Dem. . Berryville 16 Leo FE. Allen*.......... Rep.. .Galena 
4 - El Dorado 17 Leslie C. Arends*....... Rep... Melvin 
4 ee 18 Robert H. ee Ree eee 
mM. : 19 Robert B. perfil .. Rep... Canton 
CALIFORNIA 20 i Rep... Carrollton 
1 Clement W. Miller...... Dem..Core Madera . Carlinville 
2 Harold T. Johnson. . .. Dem. . Roseville ‘Ge pai 
3 John E. Moss, Jr.*...... . .Sacramento ‘* Olney 
4 William S. Mtailliard* aaa ..San Francisco .. East Ge Louis 
5 John F. Shelley*....... ..San Francisco West Frankfort 
6 John F. Baldwin, Jr.*.. . Rep... Martinez INDI 
7 Jeffery Cohelan........ Dem. . Berkeley » INDIANA 
8 George P. Miller*...... Dem. . Alameda 1 Ray J. Madden*. agen -Dem..Gary 
9 J. Arthur Younger*..... Rep.. .San Mateo 2 Charles A. Halleck*..... Rep... Rensselaer 
10 Charles 8. Gubser*..... Rep... Gilroy 3 John Brademas i Riera Dem. .South Bend 
il John J; Morall* Motto Dem. .Manteca 4 E. Ross Adair*......... Dp... Fort Wayne 
12 B. ASL ise ona Dem. . Fresno 5 J. Edward Roush....... Dem. . Huntington 
13 ae M. Teague*. ... Rep... Ojai 6 Fred Wampler......... Dem..Terre Haute 
14 Harlan Hagen*,........ Dem. . Hanford 7 William G. Bray*...... Rep... Martinsville 
15 Gordon McDonough*. .. Rep... Los Angeles 8 Winfield K. Denton*....Dem..Evansville 
16 Donald L, Jackson*.....Rep...Santa Monica 9 Earl Hogan............Dem..Columbus 
17 Cecil R. King*......... Dem..Los Angeles 10 Randall 8. Harmon..... Dem. .Muncie 
18 Craig Hosmer*......... Rep... Long Beach 11 Joseph W. Barr........ Dem. . Indianapolis 
a. eine Resa hi eae IOWA 
len Smith*....... . Glendale * 
Bdgar W, Hiestand* “:1Altadena 2 Leonard Wall...” Dern Eiken 
BON ee Sh Hr R.Grossto- yaaa Rep... Waterloo 
2 eons Rencenee 4 Steven V. Carter....... Dem, . Leon 
George A. Kasem....... .. West Covina 5 alee ay Rasp ee ees ae 
_ peace = Spool g pie mi aL08 Angeies 7 Ben F. Jensen*:........ Rep.. | Exira 
arry Sheppar vesiy .. Yucaipa v ven*.. mae 
28 James B. Utt*. ...Rep...Santa Ana 8 Charles B. Hoeven*..... Rep... Alton 
29 D.S. (Judge) Saund*, . : | Dem. . Westmorland KANSAS 
30 Robt. (Bob) Wilson*....Rep...Chula Vista 1 William H. Avery*..... Rep... Wakefield 
COLORADO 2 Newell A. George....... Dem..Kansas City 
1 Byron G. Rogers*....... Dem. . Denver 3 Denver D. Hargis...... Dem. . Coffeyville 
2 Byron L. Johnson......Dem.. Denver 4 Edward H. Rees*...... Rep... Emporia 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth*...Rep.., Trinidad 5 J. Floyd Breeding*..... Dem. . Rolla 
4 Wayne N, Aspinall*. ...Dem...Palisade 6 Wint Smith*........... Rep...Mankato 
CONNECTICUT KENTUCKY 
1 Emilio Q. Daddario..... Dem. . Hartford 1 Frank A. Stubblefield. ..Dem.. Murray 
2 Chester W. Bowles... . . Dem. . Hssex 2 William H. Natcher*.. | /Dem:: Bowling Green 
3 Robert N. Giaimo...... Dem. .North Haven 3 Frank W. Burke Dem. . Louisville 
: Donald J. Irwin........ Dem. . Norwalk 4 Frank L. Chelf*...|...:Dem.. Lebanon 
John 8. Monagan..... et co . Waterbury 5 Brent Spence*......... Dem... Fort Thomas 
Frank Kowalski........ Dem. . Meriden . Care pone vee ne Fis : Tice 
peg Wwe 8 Eugene Siler*.. 0.12512) Rep... Williamsburg 
Harris B. McDowell, Jr.. Dem..Middletown LOUISIANA 
FLORIDA : og adele Hébert*. . pom cnet Crees 
1 William C. Cramer*....Rep...St. Petersbur e Boggs* : em. . New Orleans 
2 Charles E. Bennett*. .. Dem. “Jacksonville © 3 Edwin E. Willis*: Dem. .8t. Martinville 
3 Robert L, F. Sikes*,.. |. Dem. . Crestview 4 Overton Brooks* . Dem 
4 Dante B. Fascell*...... Dem. . Miami 5 Otto EB. Passman*. Dem 
5A A 8. (Syd) Herlong Jr. *, Dem. . Leesburg 4 Toe omen a pei 
a ogers*, . spew: - West Palr Chin wes sees 
7 James A. Haley* Th. Shenae aim Beach | § Harold B. MeSween. |: Dem 
8 D. R. (Billy) Maithews*Dem. . Gainsville MAINE 
GEORGIA 1 James C, Oliver...... ,-Dem,.Cape Elizabeth 
1 Prince H. Preston*..... Dem. . Statesboro 2 Frank M, Coffin*....... Dem, . Lewist 
2 J. L. Pilcher*. .. ...Dem.. Meigs 3 Clifford G. McIntire*. ,. Rep.. 
3 B. L. (Tic) Forrester*. , Dem. . Leesburg MARYLAND | 
4 John J. Flynt, Jr.*...... Dem. . Griffin 1 Thomas F. Johnson..... Dem.., 
5 James C, Davis*....... Dem, .Stone Mountain 2 Daniel B. Brewster..... Dem.,. 
6 Carl Vinson*........... Dem.. Milledgeville 3 Edward A. Garmatz*..,Dem.. Baltimore 
7 Erwin Mitchell*........ em.. Dalton 4 George H. Fallon*...... Dem. . Baltimore} 
8 Iris Faircloth Blitch*.... Dem. .Homerville 5 Richard . Lankford*...Dem.. Annapolis 
9 . Landrum a ieee Dem. . Jasper 6 John R. Foley.......... Dem.. Kensington 
10 Paul Brown*.......... Dem. . Elberton 7 Samuel N. Friedel* stemees Dem. . Baltimore 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS 7 James J. Delaney*...... 
1 Silvio O. Conte.........Rep.. . Pittsfield 8 Victor L, Anfusa*.. 2. “Dem Broken 
2 Edward P. Boland*..., “Dem. . Springfield 9 Eugene J, Keogh*...,..Dem.. Brooklyn 
3 Philip J. Philbin*...... . Clinton 10 Edna F. Kelly*........Dem.. Brooklyn 
4 Harold D. Donohue*.. pie . Worcester 11 Emanuel Celler*.. Dem. . Brooklyn 
5 Edith Nourse Rogers*.. | Rep... Lowell 12 Francis E. Dorn*... ..! . Rep... Brooklyn 
6 William H. Bates*.,.._/Rep...Salem 13 Abraham J. Multer*. ...Dem..Brooklyn 
7 Thomas J. Lane*... em. . Lawrence 14 John J. Rooney*. : Dem. . Brooklyn 
8 Torbet H. Macdonald*.. Dem. ae 15 John H. Ray*.......... Rep... Staten Island 
9 Hastings Keith........ ep... W. Bridgewater | 16 Adam C. Powell, Sre*= ) Dem. | New York City 
10 Laurence Curtis*.... ‘Rep. . .Boston 17 John V. Lindsay...... . Rep... New York City 
11 Thomas P. O'Neill. Jr *: Dem. . Cambridge 18 Alfred E. Santangelo*...Dem..New York City 
12 John W. McCormack *. . Dem. . Dorchester 19 Leonard ae ee ...Dem..New York City 
13 James A. Burke....... .Dem.. Milton 20 Ludwig Teller*... ..,Dem..New York City 
14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*. Meo. .North Attleboro | 21 Herbert Zelenko*...__ || Dem..New York City 
MICHIGAN 22 James C, Healey*....,.Dem..New York City 
1 Thaddeus Machrowicz*..Dem.. Hamtramck 23 Isidore Dollinger*...... Dem..New York City 
2 George Meader*....... Rep... Ann Arbor 24 Charles A. Bugrey ...Dem..New York City 
3 August E. Johansen*....Rep...Batile Creek 25 Paul A. Fino*..... . Rep... New York City 
4 Clare E. Hoffman*..... Rep... Allegan 26 Edwin B. Dooley, 2 ....Rep.. . Mamaroneck 
5 Gerald R. Ford, Jr.*....Rep...Grand Rapids 27 Robert R. Barry........ Rep... Yonkers 
6 Charles Chamberlain‘. . ‘Rep... East Lansing 28 Katharine St. Georee*.. - Rep... Tuxedo Park 
7 James G, O’Hara....... Dem. . Rochester 29 J. Ernest Wharton*...., Rep., . Richmondville 
8 Alvin M., Bentley*....,.Rep...Owosso 30 Leo W. O'Brien*....... Dem, . Albany 
9 Robert P. Griffin*...... Rep.. a ere City 31 Dean P. Taylor*....... Rep... Troy 
10 Elford A. Cederberg*. . . Rep... Bay 32 Samuel 8. Stratton...... Dem. .Schenectady 
11 Victor A. Knox*....... Rep.. ‘Salt, Ste. y Marie 33 Clarence © Kilburn*.... Rep... Malone 
12 John B. Bennett*.._/_ Rep... Ontonagon 34 Alexander Pirnie..... .. Rep... New Hartford 
13 Charles C. Diggs, Jr.*.. . Dem. . Detroit 35 R. Walter Riehlman*...Rep...Tully 
14 Louis C. Rabaut*.......Dem..Grosse Pointe Pk, | 36 John Taber*. ... ..Rep...Auburn 
15 John D. Dingeli*..._... Dem. . Detroit 7 Howard W. Robison*. . . Rep... Owego 
16 John Lesinski*......... Dem. . Dearborn 38 Jessica Weis. .......... Rep.. . Rochester 
17 Martha W. Griffiths*. . .Dem.. Detroit 39 Harold C. Ostertag*.... Rep... Attica 
18 William Broomfield*. ...Rep... Royal Oak 40 William E. Miller*,..... | Rep... Lockport 
MINNESOTA a as Dulski ener Dem pate 
1 Albert H. Quie®. . ee . . Dennison 43 Danae ke oe teateees 0D: LAGk aE ae 
2 Ancher Nelson. ’* Hutchinson anie ee -.... Rep... Dunkirk 
3 Roy W..Wier*. . .. Minneapolis NORTH SN 
4 Joseph E. Karth. ..8t. Paul 1 Herbert C. Bonner ....,Dem.. Washington 
5 Walter H. Judd*. . .. Minneapolis 2 L. H. Fountain*.. wgtcee Dem. .Tarboro 
6 Fred Marshail*. . ..Grove City 3 Graham A. Barden ....Dem..New Bern 
7 H. Carl Anderson* .. Tyler 4 Harold D. Cooley*..... Dem, . Nashville 
8 John A. Blatnik* ’” Chisholm 5 Ralph J. Scott*. . ......Dem.. Danbury 
9 Odin Langen.. ... Kennedy 4 tre i ade SOS Dem, Cee Hill 
OR ae & A Paul Kitchiné:2 2. Dem. Wadesboro! 
2 Jamie L. Whitten*...... Dem. . Charleston Pe ee oie cae ‘Dee ae 
3 Frank E. Smith*....... Dem. . Greenwood 11 Basil 1. Whiteneré. 22. Doni Raton 
4 John Bell Williams*. ...Dem..Raymond 12David Halles ae erie Seva 
5 Arthur Winstead*...... Dem. . Philadelphia +N 
6 William M, Colmer*....Dem.. Pascagoula NORTH DAKOTA 
1 Frank M. Karst ESSOURT, St. Louis Quentin Burdivi, ts at Ps . Fargo 
2 Thomas B. Curtis*..... Rep... Webster Groves Don L. Short.......... Rep... Medora 
3 Leonor K. Sullivan*. Dem. .St. Louis OHIO 
4 George Christopher*....Dem..Butler 1 Gordon H. Scherer*.. ... Rep... Cincinnati 
5 Richard Bolling*....... Dem..Kansas City 2 William E, Hess*....... Rep.. . Cincinnati 
6 W. S211 gs 8 ee Dem.. Weston .3 Paul F. Schenck*.......Rep... Dayton 
“4 Charles Be-Brown*. ...% Dem. .Springfeld L4 Wm. M. McCulloch*...Rep... Piqua 
8 A. S.J. Carnahan*..... Dem. . Elisinore 5 Delbert_L. Latta....... Rep... Bowling Green 
9 Clarence Cannon*...... Dem.. Eisberry 6 James’G..PoIk*... 4.05 Dem. . Highland 
10 Paul C. Jones*. 5 Dem. . Kennett £7 Clarence J. Brown*,.... Rep... Blanchester 
11 Morgan M. Moulder* .. . Dem. .Camdenton 8 Jackson E. Betts*...... Rep... Findlay 
MONTANA 9 Thomas L. Ashley*..... Dem.. Waterville 
* j J 10 Walter H. Moeller...... Dem... Lancaster 
1 Lee Metcali*.......... Dem, . Helena v 
2 Leroy H. Anderson*....Dem..Conrad un papa A as ou Bacto ace ete eae ‘oon 
NEEDS Sede 13 A.D. Baumhart, Jt.*.. Rep... Vermillion 
a Phil Weaver*. 6326-6. Rep,.. Falls City 14 William H. Ayres* "Rep. Akron 
2 Glen Cunningham*..... Rep.. Omaha 15° Joun He Henderson. "Rep. {Cambridge 
3 Lawrence Brock........ Dem. . Wakefield 16 Frank T. Bow Rene ‘Canton ‘(R.F.D.) 
4 Donald F.- McGinley... . Dem. .Ogallala 1? Robert W. Levering. 7. Dem. , Frederick tage 
NEVADA 18 Wayne L. Hayes*...... Dem. . Flushing 
At Large 19 Michael J. Kirwan*.,... Dem. . Youngstown 
Walter S. Baring*...... Dem. . Reno 20 Michael A. Feighan*....Dem..Cleveland 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 21 Charles A. Vanik*...... Dem. .Cleveland 
1 Chester E. Merrow*..... Rep.. .Center Ossipee 22 Frances P. Bolton*..... Rep., . Lyndhurst 
2 Perkins Bass*.. .....Rep... Peterborough 23 Wm. EB. Minshall, Jr.*...Rep...Cleveland 
NEW JERSEY H 
1 William T. Cahill....... Rep... Collingswood 1 Page Belcher*. DST 7oM* .. Enid 
2 Milton W. Glenn*...... Rep... Margate 2 Ed Edmondson*.. ......Dem.. Muskogee 
3 James C. Auchincloss*. . Rep... Rumson 3 Carl Albert*...........Dem.. McAlester 
en rank Thompson, Jr.*..Dem..Trenton = 4 Tom Steed*........ ... Dem. Shawnee 
5 P. Frelinghuysen. Jr.*.. . Rep... Morristown 5 John Jarman*.......... Dem. . Oklahoma City 
6 Florence P. Dwyer*.....Rep... Elizabeth 6 Tobby Morris*.../.)/;:Dem.. Lawton 
Qi ne te Pe : ake snadele River ORE G ON: 
ordon Canfield*,...... ep... Paterson % 
9 Frank C. Osmers, Jr.*... Rep... Tenafly 1 Walter merpalese : ae D.. ‘Stayuon 
10 Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*.. .Dem.. Newark 2, Al Ulman*. . oe ahi 
11 Hugh J. Addonizio* .... Dem. . Newark 3 Edith Green*. -. : pent. eres 
12 George M. Wallhauser. . Rep... Maplewood 4 Charles O. Porter*...... em.. Eugene 
13 Cornelius E. Gallagher. .Dem..Bayonne PENNSYLVAINA 
14 Dominick V. Daniels. ...Dem. .Jersey City 1 William A. Barrett*. ...Dem.. Philadelphia 
NEW MEXICO 2 Kathryn E. Granahan*.. Dem, . Philadelphia 
At Large ;3 James A. Byrne*....... Dem. . Philadelphia 
Thomas G. Morris...... Dem..Tucumeari 4 Robert C. N. Nix*...... Dem. : Philadelphia 
Joseph M. Montoya*. ..Dem..Sante Fe 5 William J. Green, Jr.*... Dem: , Philadelphia 
NEW YORK 6 Herman Toll........... Dem. . Philadelphia 
1 Stuyves’t Wainwright*.. Rep... East Hampton 7 William H. Milliken, Ashes Rep... Sharon Hill 
* slyn. 8 Willard S. Curtin*. . Rep.. . Morrisville 
2 Steven B. Derounian ++ Rep. . Rosly isvill 
3 Frank J. Becker*.......Rep... Lynbrook 9 Paul B. Dague*........ Rep... Downingtown 
4 Seymour Halpern....... Rep,.. Forest Hills 10 Stanley A, Prokop...... Dem, . Lake Ariel 
5 Albert H. Bosch*....... Rep... Richmond Hill 11 Daniel J. Flood*.......Dem.. Wilkes-Barre 
6 Lester Holtzman*.. “Dem, .Rego Park 12 Ivor D. Fenton*.,......Rep... Mahonoy City 
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66 U. S—The Eighty-sixth Congress; Government Agencies is 
Dist, Politics P. O. Address | Dist ee oe Address 
ENNGYLVAN:A (continued) 16 J. T. Rutherford*...... ¥3 
13 John A Lafore. Jr.*. : ae . Haverford 17 preg pene a Bea = 
George M. Rhodes*..... m.. Rogers*... ......- ia 
is ree E, eae ake Dem. . Easton 19 George M TA ng eres Dem.. Lubbock 
15 Franc . eg Sr 
1 Avie R Bughtn 72 Rep. Muney Ht Ore. “iigher®.« “San 
18 Richard M. Simpson*. . Sees Hundigdon 22 Robert Casey.... ..... Dem, . Houston 
19 James M. Quigley...... Dem.. York * UTAH 
20 James E. Van panies .. Rep... Altoona 1 Henry A. Dixon*....... Rep... Logan 
21 John H, Dent*.........Dem.. Jeannette Fi David Wingo .2 nies Dem. .Salt Lake City 
22 John P. Saylor. . ...Rep...Johnstown ‘VERMONT 
3 Carr ee ‘ se See ee At Large West Rupert 
US Sioa pea ge . Meyer...... em. . 
25 Frank M. Clark*....... Dem.. Bessemer William H *VIRGINI A La 8 
26 Thomas E. Morgan*....Dem.. Fredericktown 1 Thomas N, Downing....Dem;.Ne News 
27 James G. Fulton*...... Rep... Pittsburgh 2 Porter Hardy, Jr.*....,.Dem..Churchland 
28 Wm. 8. Moorehead, Jr. .Dem.. Pittsburgh 3 J. Vaug Wary*..)- 3 em. Richmond 
29 Robert.J. Corbett*..... .. Pittsburgh 4 a Reena ADBI tia 37> emt SApomatte 
30 Elmer J. Holland*...... .. Pittsburgh § William M."‘Tuck*:.. | Den Southvsosuen 
RHODE ISLAND 6 Richard H. Poff*....... Rep... ‘ord 
1 Aime J, Forand*.....,.. Dem..Cumberland 7 Burr P. Harrison*. ..... Dem. . Winchester 
2 John E. Fogarty*...... Dem, .Harmony 8 Howard “ i ames ee Dem. «Broad Run 
AROLINA . Pat. Jennings*...... 
1 L. Mendel Soon 6 S ago ie Charleston 10 Joel T. Broyhill*.....:. Rep... Arlington 
2 Jonn J.-Riley*......... Dem, .Sumter WASHINGTON 5 
3 W. J. Bryan Dorn*..... Dem. .Greenwood 1 Thomas M. Pelly*.....- Rep.. . Seattle 
4 Robert T. Ashmore*. ...Dem..Greenville 2 Jack Westland*........ Rep... Everett 
5 Robert W. Hemphill*. .. Dem. .Chester 3. Russell V.~Mack*. .<.. . Rep.. . Hoquiam 
6 John L. MeMillan*..... Dem. . Florence 4 Catherine May Sialoe waters Rep... Yakima 
oO ee g Tir CoP tigis. 2 Ro aan 
1 George S. cas ag a -Dem,..Mitehell _ 7 on Wena Cae Denn Seeatia 
Ae DOLLY *. sc eee eens Rep... McLaughlin ay VIRGINIA 
ee oan en ¥ Arch A. Moore, Jr*.....Rep...Glen Dale 
1 B, Carroll Reece*....... Rep... Jo SO y 2 Harley O. Staggers*. uibt yee eyser 
2 Howard H. Baker*..... Rep... Huntsville 3 Cleveland M. Bailey*.. . Dem. . Clarksburg 
3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*.. _Dem. . Chattanooga 2 cen eile eee Dem. . Huntington 
4 Joe L. Evins*.......... Dem, , Smithville 5 Blizabeth Kee®, a “Dem. Blueneld 
4 “4 Ee ee es Sia Epa eden 6 John Sisctk 2a eee laser sear kenaie 
03s Bass Sane s 
7 Tom Murray*.. ....Dem. . Jackson "WISCONSIN 
ee evrous... «Dam. Unto City 2 Gornd Fy Watscmaler’ Dent Waueeaie 
9 Clifford Davis*..... : he oS emphis 3 Gar aan R. win brows... Rep... ‘Lac ssc 
Slement J. Zablocki*.... Dem. waukee 
1 Wright Patman*........ Dem.. Texarkana 5 Henry S. Reuss*....... Dem... Milwaukee 
2 Jack B. Brooks*,.......Dem,.. Beaumont 6 William K. Van Pelt*. || Rep.. “Fond du Lac 
3 Lindley Beckworth*. . Dem, .Gladwater 7 Melvin R. Laird*....__. Rep... Marshfield, 
4 Sam Rayburn*......... em. . Bonham 8 John W. Byrnes*.. “Rep.. | Green Bay 
Bea BCE a a ag = sr.» Rab... Dabae 9 Lester R. Johnson*! |! ;! Dem. {Black River Falls 
6 Olin BE. Teague*........Dem,,College Station | 3@ Alvin B, O’Konski* Rep... Mercer 
7 John Dowdy*.......... Dem.. Athens o WYOMING 
: bert Ramee. maa es renner t Large 
lar! 1Lompson*, ,.Dem.. vesto 
{9 Homer Thornberry™. . . . Dem. . Austin Keith ee HAWALi—Delegate 
12 Jim Wright, Nit{t I! Spem:! Weatherford John A. Burns*........ Dem. . Honolulu 
13 Frank Ikard*..........Dem.. Wichita Falls PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
14 John Young*.......... Dem..Corpus Christi Antonio Fernés-Isern* (a)...... Santurce 
15 Joe M. Kilgore*........Dem..MecAllen (a) Popular Democrat. 
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United States Government Agencies 
As of January 1, 1959 


Atomic Energy Commission — Commissioners: 
John A. McCone,, chmn., Harold S. Vance, Dr. W. 
F, Libby, John S. Graham, John F. Floberg. 

Civil Rights Commission—Commissioners: Gor- 
don F. Tiffany, chmn., Dr. John A. Hannah, vice 
chmn., John S. Battle, Rev. Dr. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, Robert G. Storey, J. Ernest Wilkins. 

Civil Service Commission—Commissioners: Harris 
Ellsworth, Christopher H. Phillips,, Frederick J. 
Lawton 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R. B. 
Tootell 

Federal Aviation Agency—Administrator: Elwood 
R. Queseda. 

Federal Communications Commission—Commis- 
sioners: John C. Doerfer, chmn., John S. Cross, 
Frederick W. Ford, Rosel H. Hyde, Richard A, 
Mack, Robert T. Bartley, Robert E. Lee, T. A, M. 
Craven. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Chair- 
man: Jesse P. Wolcott. 

Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service— 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission — Commissioners: 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, chmn,, Frederick Stueck, 
vice chmn., Seaborn L. Digby, Arthur Kline; 
William R. ‘Connole. 

Federal Reserve System—Chairman, Board of 
Governors: William McC. Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission—Commissioners: John 
W. Gwynne, chmn., Sigurd Anderson, William C, 
Kern, Robert T. Secrest, Edward T. Tait. 

General Accounting Office—Comptroller General 
of the United States: Joseph Campbell. 

General Services Administration—Administrator: 
Franklin G. Floete. 

Government Printing Office—Public Printer: 
Raymond Blattenberger. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency—Admin- 
istrator: Albert M. Cole. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Commission- 
ers: Owen Clarke, chmn., Richard F. Mitchell, 
Anthony F, aoe: Howard G. Freas, Kenneth H. 
Tuggle, John Winchell, Everett’ Hutchinson, 
Donald P. MePhersom, Lawrence K. Walrath, Ru- 
pert L. Murphy, Charles A. Webb. 

National Aeronautics and Space Rpt 
Administrator: Dr. Thomas K. Glenn: 

National Advisory Committee for ‘Acrounutitaes 
Chairman: Dr. James H. Doolittle. 

National Labor Relations Board—Chairman: 
Boyd Leedom. 

National Mediation Board—Members: Francis A. 
O'Neill, Jr., chmn., Leverett Edwards, Robert O. 


Boyd. 

National Science Foundation—Director: Alan T. 
Waterman. 

Office of ee Sr Defense Mobilization—Direc- 
tor: Leo A. 

Office of Pigeniioin=-Coimilanionans Dr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick. 

Railroad Retirement Board—Chairman: Howard 
W. Habermeyer. 

Securities and Exchange Commission—Commis- 
sioners: Edward N. Gadsby, chmn., Andrew D, 
Orrick, Harold C. Patterson, Earl Freeman Hast- 
ings, James C. Sargent. 

Selective Service System—Director: Lt, Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey. 

Small Business Administration—Administrator: 
Wendell B. Barnes. 

Tariff Commission, United States—Chairman: 
Edgar B. Brossard, 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Directors: Herbert 
D. Vogel, chmn,, Arnold R. Jones, Frank J. Welch. 

United States Information Agency—Director: 
George V. Allen. 


Veterans Administration—Administrator: 


ner G. Whittier, Pte 


4 


| 


a 


= __..__ As of December 1, 1958 


Countries 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
AUBtria.... 35... 


Belgium........ 


BOWS. ss os 
aes 
Burma.. aoe 


Cambodia. Rte 
Canada 


Das ss 65 dan 
Czechoslovakia. . 
Denmark. . 
Dominican Rep.. 


Bee nee nn 
EL Beavador. slewite 
Estonia. 

Ethiopia... | 


hana 
Dipent | Britain. . 


Greece.. 

Guatemala. to 
PT AIG: toe 
Honduras...... 
Hungary....... 


Iceland..., 
di 


Jordan........ 2). 
WSOFCB ss 5. 25s « 


BEOR  sierse'e.e vane 
Eatvie:. ........ 
Lebanon....... 
Liberia......... 
Libya... 


Lithuania. ..... 
Luxemburg..... 
Malaya........ 
IMexicoe. es oc... 
Moroceco......- 
Nepal... .. * 
Rernarands: ae 
New Zealand... . 
Nicaragua...... 
Norway... . 
Pakistan.....,. 
Panama........ 
Paraguay....... 


TSR eres 
Philippines ..... 
Poland......... 
Portugal..... ri 
Rumania. . 
Saudi Arabia. 


Sweden. 
Syria... 


Un, of Se. Africa 
BSED, coe vie + + 

Un. Arab Rep... 

Uruguay....:.. 
Venezuela...... 
Viet-Nam....- me 
Yemen... 


Yugoslavia..... 


. |David K. E. ye PASsaeshs 
. Wilson C, Flake, a 
- John Hay Whitney. AON 

. James W. Riddleberger, Fee eee ED 


. |Edward B. Lawson, A 
‘|James D, Zellerbach, 


SELOCROG EPs PUGH, Piste ne .s 5 2c dip «nities ss « 
Robert McClintock, A... 000... ewe ce nes 
Richard’ Lee JOnes,, Ass. sstseis os ore ties wie om 


. (Miss Frances EB. willis, A 


. Theodore C. Achilles, A 


. {Clifton R. Wharton, M.. Glen 5a 
.|Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, A. 


. John Lodge, A.... 


0 RL arg eR est EE ee 
Fe Get ARC WAR ANOMICS; oun s tray 0 aoe laurel shecal's e%'e's leis wiouipyotie 


United States—Diplomatic List 


Ambassadors and Ministers 


Envoys from United States to— 


John Clifford Folger, A......... 
Philip W. Sag A 
Ellis O, Briggs, A 


Walter P. Baer ousUmey: Ro ae 
Carl W. Strom, « aiaveserh a nfaene 
Richard B. Wivalesworth: Aurea 
James Sen Berry, A..-.i.. 
Walter Howe, A SE ca aAR Gia ami 
Everett F. Drumright, A sieht ateicnts eis eypetatere 


Christian M. Bayada AS ata raa kPsheia/siie\etatel ste > 
See United Arab Republic 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, A 


. 


Bem ORO Bliss ahs. rae as enya. A oeeisctsS« 
. John D. Hickerson, A.. 


Amory Houghton, A.. 


Lester D. Mallory, A.... -. 


Gerald A. Drew, A.. wate gh sa sak oa Mares 
puebert New begin, Ac? SS toon Coptodto oF 


Sohn J. Muocio, iy acts 
Ellsworth Bunker, A. (Aiso’ Nepat) 
‘Howard P. Jones, A.. 

‘Edward T. Wailes, A.... 
Waldemar J. Gallman, A 
Scott McLeod, A... . 


Pousias RERCRLSHUE, 2a, Ae a8 3 


Walter C. Dowling, A. caieicceprad eater, ssh 


John Wesley Jones, A... 6.3 ee ce cece ce ees 


Vinton Chapin, A..... 2... an ae ed 
Homer M, Byington, Ir vies es 

Robert C. A.. 

Charles W. vost, AGS ca korarviote 
Elisworth Bunker, A. (Also ‘Tndta). 

Philip Young, A... 
Francis H. Russell, 
Thomas E.-Whelan 


Sorits's (isnt Sealy OG of Cen eta cn One RRO 
PTIae WC, PLATTINE LON, Ass 2 tis cei sie 00 eels alee a 
IW AGED Gn ROCHE A sedis me sie n'sle rele olei.sjs_p/mys 
Charles E. memes 22: A SRO ths ROI Ee 
Jacob D. Beam, A.. ABest Toye ayaver san Sate 
C. Burke Elbrick, A.. Si; HOE ore oe, 


. |Donald R. ‘= cigs A. (Also Yemen). 


James §. Moose, Jr., A.. 
. |James C. H. Bonbright, A 


See United arab Repuiite 


MULE CHEN WAITED, Atvete aie vs sale cies 0s sieiciavavens 
Henry A. Byroade, A.. mas na) siafaielealasapnied 


. Donald R. Heath, M. (Also Saudt Arabia). 


. |Llewellyn E. Thompson, Ares. Ser os Hoa 
Raymond A. Hare, A.. PEACE DOC o 
Robert F. Woodward. are sinters sane 
Edward J. Sparks, A.. oSiara Ree a aalet alehears 
Elbridge Durbrow, A.... 


Karl L. Rankin, A.. 


-Envoys to United States from— 


.|Mr. Mohammed Hashim Pw A. 
.|Sr. Dr. Don César Barros Pee - 
‘|The Hon, Howard Beale, A. 

.|Dr. Wilfried Platzer, A. 

.|Baron Silvercruys; A. 

.../Sr. Don Victor Andrade, A. 

Wi “nes Se do Amaral Peixoto, A. 


Mr. Nong Kimny, A. 

Mr. N. re Robertson, A. 

Mr. R.S. 8. Gunewardene, A. 
Sr. José yoy A, 

Dr. George K. C. Yeh, A. 


John M, Cabot, A,. Deiat ee wares iat vessl ote LOL. AON OSE Gutiérrez-Gomez, A, 
Whiting Willauer, Ms eh EMRE ouieine dinion| Sraon. Manuel Gs Paittec ee A. : 
Riana. Smith eA, ..a cdg. connec (OE: ee ee : 
John M. Allison, A............+.ss0++...-| DF. Karel Petrzelka, A. 
.|Val Peterson, A.. ae cesecececeeese-( Mr, Henrik de Kauffmann, A; 
Joseph 8. Farland, SAS «sees eeeeeeee-(Sr. Don Manuel A. de Moya, A. 


Sr. Dr. José R. Chiriboga, A. 


Sr. Dr. Don Héctor David Castro, A. 
Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Act. Consul Gen. 
Mr. Zaude Gabre Heywot, A. 


Mr. Richard R. Seppala, A. 


| .|Mr. Herve Alphand, A 
.|Mr. Wilhelm G. Grewe, A. 


Mr. D 
Sir Harold Caccia, 


. A. Chapman, A. 
Aj 


: /|/Mr. George V.-Melas, 
‘|Col. Carlos §. Antillon- Piemanaes As 


Mr. Luc E. Fouché, A. 
Sr. Dr. Céleo Davila, A. 


. .| Dr. Peter K6s, M. > 
.|Mr. Thor Thors, A 


Mr. Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, A. 
Mr. Moekarto Notowidigdo, A. 

Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, A. 

Dr. Moussa Al-Shabandar, A. 

Mr. John Joseph Hearne, A. 

Mr. Abba Eban, A. 


.|Signor Manlio Brosio, A. 


..|Mr. Koichiro Asakai, A. 
.|Dr. Yusuf Haikal, A. 


Dr. You Chan Yang, A. 
Mr. Ourot R. Souvannavong, A. 


.|Dr. Arnolds Spekke, M 


Mr. Nadim ene aa 

Mr. George A. Padm 

Mr. Abdurrazak O. Miscallath, Chargé 
da’ Affaires 


.|Mr. Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d’ Affaires 


Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, 


. .|Dr. Ismail bin Dato’ Abdul Rahman, A. 
../Sr. Don Manuel Tello, A. 
.|Dr, El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, A. 


.|Mr. Rishikesh, Shah, a 


Dr. J. H. van Rouen; 
Sir Leslie Munr 
Sir Dr, Don Gallerie S Sevilla-Sacasa, A, 


‘|Mr. Paul Koht, 


Mr. Mohammed Ali, A. 
Sr. Don Rieardo M. Arias E., A. 
Sr. Dr. Don Juan Plate, A. 


.|Sr. Don Fernando Berekemeyer, A. 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, A 
Mr. Romuald Spasowski A, 


.|Sr. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A,’ 


Mr. Silviu Brucan, M. 
Sr. Don Jose M. de Areilza, A. 


.| Dr. Ibrahim Anis, A. 


Mr. Gunnar Jarring, A. 


.|Henry J. Taylor, Mella tii li.) Mr. Henry de Torrenté, A. 


Mr. Thanat Ta we A, 

Mr. Mongi Slim, A 

Mr. Ali 8. H. Urgiiplii, A. 

Mr. W. C. du Plessis. A. 

Mr, Mikhail A. Menshikov, A. 


..|Dr. Mostafa Kamel, A. 
.|Sr. Julio A. Lacarte, A. 


Sr. Dr. Marcos Falc6n-Bricefio, A. 

.|Mr. Tran Van Chuong, A. 

Mr. Assayed Ahmad Ali Zabarah, Chargé 
d’ Affaires 


./Mr. Leo Mates, A. 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


Representatives. with rank 


of Ambassador 


WEE 
U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organizations, Paris 


-- Randolph Burgess. 
3. Mission to tae European Economic Community, Luxemburg+W. Walton Butterworth. 


u S. Mission to the United Nations, New York—Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS ~ 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


As of Jan. 1, 1959 


State Capital Governor and politics , Years}; Expires Salary 
Al 000 
Alabama......|Montgomery.........|John Patterson, D......-.-..+.- 4 $25, 
Alaska. ... .|Juneau..........:...( William Egan, D..... = : 1400 
ona. . .|Phoenix.............|Paul Fannin, R......-.---.+.--- . biter 
Arkansas. ,....|Little Rock........../Orval Faubus, D..........-.-+-- 10-000 
California..... Sacramento.........-|Hdmund Brown, D.........-....| 4 Sonn 
Colorado , \Denver..............|S. L..R. MeNichols. D..-....2.5% 4 20.000 
Connecticut... .|Hartford............ Abraham Ribicoff, D... .. 4 eet 
Delaware o |\Dover..........:....{d. Caleb Boggs, R....-. 4 Ene 
Florida... ., |Tallahassee. .........|LeRoy Collins, D... 4 <3°000 
, |Atlanta.............|/Ernest Vandiver, a 4 
.., |Boise...............-|Robert E. Smylie, R. 4 2a 
.. |Springfield...........|Wm. G. Stratton, R.. = 5, 
. |Indianapolis.........|Harold W. Handley, 4 eae 
, .|Des Moines .| Herschel C. Loveless, D 2 13, 
..|Topeka.... .|George Docking, D.... 2 15,000 
. |Frankfort.. . .| Albert B. Chandler, D 4 apn 
. |Baton Rouge pearl I. LON g eons oc etn see aga ee 8,000 
. |Augusta.... .|Clinton A. Clauson, D......<:~..}| 4 10,000 
. |Annapolis. ..|J. Millard Tawes, D.............}- 4 15,000 
PIBOStONS:; fae. » .cre| Roster WUrcolO, DB): .i. «axis 0n<seead, Ow 20,000 
_|Lansing.............|G. Mennen Williams, D.........| 2 22,500 
_ (St. Paul.,...........)Orville L. Freeman, D-FL........| 2 19,000 
PACKHON'S.... cs .- ....., eames P- Coleman, Ds... .:.. ss.) 4 15,000 
Jefferson City... .....|James T. Blair, Jr., D......-....| 4 25,000 
THOVAN Ring y da,eu sss > 0 «10 UO ARONSON, HL... 0 ae oe eee 12,500 
Lincoln........ . .|Ralph G. Brooks, D.. .(@)...-....| 2 11,000 
Nevada.......|Carson City. :.......|Grant Sawyer, D...............] 4 18,500 
New Hampshire|Coneord.............| Wesley Powell, R..............-| 2 15,500 
New Jersey... .|Trenton.............|Robert B. Meyner, D...........] 4 30,000 
New Mexico... |Santa Fe............|John Burroughs, D..............| 2 17,500 
New York...../Albany..............} Nelson A. Rockefeller, R......... 4 50,000 
North Carolina. |Raleigh.............|Luther H. Hodges, D............ 4 15,000 
North Dakota.. |Bismarck...,........|John BE. Davis, R...............} 2 10,000 
Ohio..........|Columbus...........|Michael V. DiSalle, D...........] 4 25,000 
Oklahoma..... |Oklahoma City....... J. H. Edmondson, D............| 4 15,000 
Oregon........|Salem...............| Mark O. Hatfield, R.... 4 17,500 
Pennsylvania... |Harrisburg...........| David L. Lawrence, D... 4 35,000 
Rhode Island... |Providence. . .|Christopher Del Sesto, R 2 15,000 
South Carolina. |Columbia. .|Ernest F. Hollings, D 4 15,000 
South Dakota.. |Pierre... .|Ralph Herseth, D.... 2 13,000 
Tennessee . Nashville .| Buford Ellington, D 4 12,000 
Texas... .|Austin. ... .| Price Daniel, D.... 2 25,000 
Utah... . |Salt Lake .|George D. Clyde, R.. rita or 12,000 
Vermon . |Montpelier. . . .|Robert T. Stafford, R...........| ~2 12,500 
Virginia... . /Richmond...........|J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. D........) 4 20,000 
Washington... .|Olympia.............|Albert Rosellini, D.............. 4 15,000 
West Virginia. . |Charleston...........|/Cecil H. Underwood, R..........| 4 17,500 
Wisconsin. ....|Madison.............|/Gaylord A. Nelson, D...........}° 2 20, 
Wyoming.... (Cheyenne............ Joseph J. Hickey, D............. 4 15, 
Territories and Possessions 
SUA (Biss (ARANDA: choy ee ce os ee. [RICHATG B, Lowe, Ris... wcean | 19,000 
Hawaii (a)..... Honolulu. 3.5... |William F, Quinn, sit... sive en sae 19,000 
Puerto Rico... .|San Juan............|Luis Munoz-Marin, PD.......... 4 (b) 10,600 
Virgin {slands(a)| Charlotte Amalie,....|John D. Merwin................ (e) 19, 


(a) Appointed by the President. (b) Raised by Legislature to $20,000 but Governor did not accept 
increase; will apply when a new Governor takes office. (c) Indefinite term, serves at pleasure of the 
President, (d), To be set by state legislature. (e) Recount after legislature convenes Jan. 6, 1959. See 


page 38. 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Alabama 


Governor—John Patterson, D,, $25,000. 

Lt, Governor—Albert Boutwell, D., $32 per 
day plus mileage 1 way. 

Sec. of State—Mrs, Bettye Frink, D., $8,000. 

Comptroller—John D. Graves, D., $9,000. 

Atty. General—MacDonald Gallion, D., $12,000. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $8,000. * 


cee eta Mary Texas Hurt Garner, 
Supt. of Educ.—Frank R. Stewart, D., $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 
bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions. 
plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one round 
trip between home and Capitol). 


Senate—Dem., 35 (total) 
House—Dem., 106 (total) 


Alaska 

Governor—William Egan, D. 

Sec. of State—Hugh J. Wade, D. 

Heads of government departments to be ap- 
pointed by Governor and confirmed by Legislature. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually at Juneau in regular session for 

as_long as may be necessary. 


$8 


Senate—Dem., ...; Rep., Total, 20. 
House—Dem., ...; Rep., Total, 40. 
Arizona 


Governor—Paul Fannin, R., $18,500. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $9,600. 
Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, D., $9,600. 

Atty. General—Wade Church, D., $12,509. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem.« 


bers receive $1,800 for each regular session, plus 
expenses and travel allowance as paid other state 
officers. 
Senate—Dem., 27; Rep., 1. Total, 28. 
House—Dem., 55; Rep., 25. Total, 80. 


Arkansas 
Governor—Orval Faubus, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon, D., $2,500. 
Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,000. 
Auditor—Jimmy Jones, D., $5,000. 
Atty. General—Bruce Bennett, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5,000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock. 
Members receive $2,400 for each two-year period, 
plus $20 a day while in session. 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem., 100 (total). 


California 
Governor—Edmund Brown, D., $40,000. 
Lt. Governor—Glenn M. Anderson, D., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—Frank M. Jordan, R., $19,500. 
Controller—Alan Cranston, D., $20,000. 
Atty. General—Stanley Mosk, D., $23,000. 
Treasurer—Bert Betts, D., $19,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, N-P., $20,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets in general sessions, odd years, in Jan- 
uary; budget sessions, even years, in February, at 
Sacramento. Members receive $6,000 annually, 


lus mileage and $18 daily expenses while attend- 
ng sessions. E 


Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 13; Vac., 1. Total 40. 
Assembly—-Dem., 47; Rep., 33. Total, 80. 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


Colorado 


Governor—Stephen L. R. McNichols, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—Robert Knous, D., $4,800. 

See. of State—George J. Baker, D., $9,000. 
Auditor—Homer F, Bedford, D., $9,000... 
Atty. General—Duke Dunbar, R., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Tim Armstrong, D., $9,000. 


: STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in canuary, at Denver. Mem- 
bers receive $4,800 for the biennium; also al- 
lowed actual and necessary traveling expenses. 
Senate—Dem., 22; Rep., 13. Total, 35. 
House—Dem., 44; Rep., 21. Total, 65. 


Connecticut 
Governor—Abraham Ribicoff, D.. $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—John N. Dempsey, D., $5,000. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Ella T. Grasso, D., $8,000. 
Treasurer—John A. Speziale, D., $8,000. . 
Comptroller—Raymond S. Thatcher, D., $8,000. 
Atty. General—Albert L. Coles, D., $12,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session. 
Senate—Dem., 29; Rep., 7. Total, 36. 
House—Dem., 141; Rep.. 138. Total, 279. 


Delaware 

Governor—-J. Caleb Boggs, R., $17,500. 

Lt. Governor—David P. Buckson, R., $1,000. 
Sec. of State—George G. Schulz, R., $8,000. 
Auditor—Ernest E. Killen, D., $6,000 

Atty. General—Januar D. Bove, R., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Belle Everett, D., $6.000. 
Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, D., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers .receive $2,000. biennially. 
Senate—Dem., 11; Rep., 6. Total, 17. 
House—Dem., 26; Rep., 9. Total, 35. 


Florida 


Governor—LeRoy Collins, D., $22,500. 

Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $17,500. 

Comptroller—Ray E. Green,.D., $17,500. 

Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $17,500. 

Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $17,500. 

Supt. Publ. Instr.—Thos. D. Bailey, D., $17,000. 

Comm. of Agric.—Nathan Mayo, D., $17,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100 per month. 

Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 

House—Dem., 92; Rep., 3. Total, 95. 


Georgia 
Governor—Ernest Vandiver, D., $12,000. 
“ Lt. Governor—Garland Byrd, D., $2,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., D., $7,500. 
Comptroller General—Zack D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 
Atty General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500. 
Supt. of Schools—C. L. Purcell, D., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, at See as Members receive 
10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 
2 Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 
House—Dem., 202; Rep.,-3. Total, 205. 


Idaho 


overnor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $12,500. 

Se tinverner iW. E. Drevlow, D., $1,200, plus 
$15 per day served as President of Senate plus $15 
per day expenses. In absence of Governor acts in 
his stead and draws regular pay of Governor. 

Sec. of State—Arnold Williams, D., $8,000. 

Auditor—Joe R. Williams, D., $8,000. 

Atty. penrrat Prank L. Marte D., $9,000. 

Treasurer—Ruth oon, oF r 

Supt. Public Instr.—D. F. Engleking, D., $8,000. 

Inspector of Mines—George D. Fletcher, D., 


Bom: STATE LEGISLATURE Sei. 
odd years. in January, a oise. - 
Pee ceccive $10 per day served, plus $15 per day 
expenses. 
te—Dem., 27; Rep., 17. Total, 44. 
House—Dem.. 36; Rep., 23. Total, 59. 


Illinois 


Governor—William G. Stratton, R., $25,000. 
Lieut. Goyvernor—John W. Chapman, R., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—Chas. F. Carpentier, R., $16,000. 
Auditor—Elbert S. Smith, R., $16,000. 

Atty. General—Latham Castle. R., $16.000. 
Treasurer—Joseph D. Lohman, D., $20,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—George T. Wilkins, D., 


peso. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Springfield. 
Members receive $12,000 for the biennium. 
Senate—Rep., 34; Dem., 24. Total, 58. 
House—Rep., 85; Dem,, 92. Total, 177. 


me Indiana 

Governor—Harold W. Handley, R., $15,000, plus 
$12,000. expenses. 

Lt. Governor—Crawford F. Parker, R., $11,500; 
also $1,800 per yee as President of Senate, plus 
$5 per day during legislative sessions. — 

Sec. of State—John R. Walsh, D., $11,500. 

Auditor—Albert A. Steinwedel, D., $11,500. 

‘Atty. .General—Edwin K. Steers, R., $11,500. 

Treasurer—Jack A. Haymaker, D., $11,500. — 


Supt.’ Public Instr.—William E. Wilson, $11,500. : 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1,800 per year, and 20c per mile 
for one round trip for a session. 

Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 27. Total, 50. 

House—Dem., 79; Rep., 21. Total, 100. 


Iowa 

Governor—Herschel C. Loveless, D., $13,500. 

Lt. Governor—Edward J. McManus, R., $6,000 
per session. 

Sec. of State—Melyin D. Synhorst, R., $8,500. 

Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $8,500. 

Atty. General—Norman A. Erbe, R., $9,500. 

Treasurer—M, L, Abrahamson, R.,. $8,500. 

Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $8,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $30 per day for the session. 

Senate—Rep., 33; Dem., 17. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 58; Dem., 50. Total, 108. 


Kansas 


Governor—George Docking, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Soe eee W. Henkle, Sr., D., $2,400. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $7,500. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—John Anderson, Jr., R., $8,500. 
Treasurer—George Hart, D., $7,500. 

Supt. Pub. Instr.—Adel Throckmorton, R., 


$8,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, does not apply 
to expense allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 8. Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 69; Dem., 56. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 

Governor—Albert B. Chandler, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Harry Lee Waterfield, D., $6,000. 
This to be in addition to any per diem received 
during sessions of the legislature while serving as 
President of Senate, and any compensation re- 
ceived while acting in place of Governor. 

Sec. of State—Thelma L. Stovall, D., $9,000. 

Auditor—Mary Louise Foust, D., ,000. 

Atty. General—Jo M. Ferguson, D., $11,000. 

Treasurer—Henry H. Carter, D., $9,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Robert Martin, D., $10,000. 

Comm. of Agriculture—Ben Butler, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
siding officers, $30. 

Senate—Dem., 29; Rep., 9. Total, 38. 

House—Dem., 75; Rep., 25. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 

Governor—Earl K. Long, D., $18,000. 

Lt, Governor—Lether E. Frazar, D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., D., $15,000. 
Auditor—William J. Dodd, D., $12,000. 

Atty. Generai—Jack -P. FF. Gremillion, D., 

$15,000. 
Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D., $12,000. 
Supt. of Education—Shelby M, Jackson, D., 


$15,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years (60 calendar days) and odd 
years (30 calendar days in May), at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $50 per day and mileage during 
the 60 days session of 10c a mile for 8 round 
trips. When the Legislature is not in session, 
members receive $150 per month as an expense 
allowance. 

Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 101 (total). 


Maine 
Governor—Clinton A. Clauson, D., $10,000. 
Auditor—Michael Napolitano, R., $9,000. 
Secretary of State, Attorney General and State 
Treasurer to be elected by Legislature in January, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
bers receive $1,400 per session; presiding officers, 
$1,650. Z 


70 


Senate—Rep., 21; Dem., 12. Total 33. 
House Rep, 93: Dem., 57; Rep. & Dem., 1. 
Total, 151. 


Maryland noe 
Governor—J. Millard Tawes, D., 000. 
Comptroller—Louis L. Goldstein, D., $12,000. 
Atty. General—C. Ferdinand Sybert, D., $12,000. 
Secretary of State and Auditor to be appointed 
by Governor. State Treasurer to be elected~ by 
Legislature in January, 1959. 


STATE see ATE ae Ss 
Meets odd years, anuary, even y 
February, at Annapolis. Members receive $1,800 


per year; Speaker of House and President of 
Senate, each $2,050 per year. 
Se Dem., 26; Rep., 3. Total, 29. 


House—Dem., 116; Rep., 7. Total, 123. 


Massachusetts es 
Governor—Foster Furcolo, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—Robert F. Murphy, D., $11,000. 
Sec. of the Commonweaith—Edward J. Cronin. 


D., $11,000. 

Atty General—Edward J. McCormack, Jr., D., 
15,000. 
‘ Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—John F. Kennedy, D., $11,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $5,200 per session, plus travel expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 24; Rep., 16. Total, 40. 

House—Dem., 145; Rep., 95. Total, 240. 

Michigan 

Governor—G. Mennen Williams, D.. $22,500. 

Lt. Governor—John B. Swainson, D.,$3,500 plus 
ee000 and $1,000 for expenses as President of 
enate. 

Sec. of State—James M. Hare, D., $12,500. 
~ eer General—Frank S. Szymanski, D., 

500. 

Atty. General—Paul L. Adams, D., $12,500. 

Treasurer—Saniord A. Brown, D., $12,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Lynn M. Bartlett, D., $17,- 


. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 per year plus $1,000 expenses. 

Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 12. Total, 34. 

House—Rep., 55; Dem., 55. Total, 110. 


Minnesota 
Governor—Orville L. Freeman, D-FL., $19,000. 
Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolvaag, D-FL., $4,800. 
Sec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D-FL., $14,000. 
Auditor—Stafford King, D-FL., $14,500. 

Atty. Gen.—Miles Lord, D-FL., $16,000. 

Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $14,500. 

(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the tegal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. 
Senate—67, elected without party designation. 
House—131, elected without party designation. 


Mississippi 
Governor—James P. Coleman, D,, $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $4,500 per 
regular session 
Sec. of State—Herber Ladner, D., $10,000. 


Auditor—E. B. Golding, D., $10,000 
Atty. General—Joe T. Patterson, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—Robert D. Morrow, D., $10,000. 
Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Jackson, 
Members receive $3,000 per regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 
House—Dem., 140 (total). 


Missouri 


Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., D., $25,000. 
Lit. Governor—Edward V. Long, D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Waiter H. Toberman. D.. $15,000. 
Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., 100 ; 


$15,000. 
Atty. Generai—John M. Dalton, D., $15,000. 
Treasurer—M. E. Morris, D., $15,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City. 
Members $125 per month and mileage allowance. 
Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 8. Total, 34, 
House—Dem., 112; Rep., 45. Total, 157. 


E Montana 

overnor—J. Hugo Aronson, R., $12,500. 
Lt. Governor—Paul Cannon, D., $25 per day 

while serving as President of the Senate and the 

same salary as the Governor while serving as 


Acting Governor. 
Sec. of State—Frank Murray, D., $7,500. 
00. 


Auditor—John J. Holmes, D., $715 
Atty.. General—Forrest H, Anderson, D., $9,000. 


$20 per while 3 
enate—Dem., 38; .. 17. Total, 56. } 
House—Dem., 61; Rep., 31; Ind., 2. Total, 94. 


Nebraska* 


Atty. L a » $6,500. 
Treasurer—Richard R. Larsen, D., $6,500 
STATE LEGISLATURE 5 

Meets odd years in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 
bers peates pic = year and traveling expenses, 
once, to an om the session. 

Unicameral body compos2d of 43 members who 
are elected on a nonpartisan ballot and are classed 
as Senators. 

*See pages 38 and 68. 


Nevada 

Governor—Grant Sawyer, D., $18,500. 

Lt. Governor—Rex Bell, R., $2,400, plus $25 per 
day when acting as Governor and presi officer 
of the Senate during legislative sessions, limited 
to 60 days. 

Sec. of State—John Koontz, D., $10,000. 

Controller—Keith Lee, D., $10,000. 

Atty. General—Roger D. Foley, D., $15,000. 

Treasurer—Dan W. Franks, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE ~ 
Meets annually, in January, at Carson City. 
Members receive $25 per day for 60 days, plus 
travel allowance of 10¢ a mile, or $15 per day if 
residing near capital. 
Senate—Dem., 7; Rep., 10. Total, 17. 
Assembly—Dem., 33; Rep., 14. Total, 47. 


New Hampshire 
Governor—Wesley Powell, R., $15,500. 
Sec. of State—Harry E. Jackson, R., 


$8,268— 
$9,516* 


29g ome troller—Leonard S. Hill, D., $10,634—$12,- 


aie, General—Louis ©. Wyman, R., $10,634— 
*Salary depends on number of years served. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 


bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 
Senate—Rep., 18; Dem., 6. Total, 24 
House—Rep., 243; Dem., 132; R. Dy; 20: 


D. & R., 4; Ind., 1. Total, 400. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert B. Meyner, D., $30,000. 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., $15,000. 
Atty. Gen.—David D. Furman, D., $20 
Treasurer—John A. Kervick, D., $1 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R., $12,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 
bers receive $5,000 per year, except President of 
Senate and Speaker of Assembly. Salary 15 more 
by virtue of their office. 
Senate—Rep., 13; Dem., 8. Total, 21. 
Assembly—Rep., 18; Dem., 42. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 
Governor—John Burroughs, D., $17,500. 
Lt. Governor—Edward V. Mead, D., 
day when presiding over Senate. 
Sec. of State—Betty Fiorina, D. $10,000. 
Auditor—Robert Castner, D., $11,000. 
Atty. General—Frank B. Zinn, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph Callaway, D., $10,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Tom Wiley, D., $10,600. 
Comm. Public Lands—Murray E. Morgan, D., 


$12,500. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe, for 60 
days. Members receive $20 p. d. while in session. 
Senate—Dem,, 24; Rep., 8. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 60; Rep., 6. Total, 66. 


New York 
Governor—Nelson A. Rockefeller, R., $50,000. 
Lt. Governor—Malcolm Wilson, R., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Caroline K. Simon, $18,500. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., :000. 

Atty. General—Louis J. Lefkowitz, R., $25,000. 
(Complete list of officials, see pages 77-79) 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Albany. 
bers receive $7,500 per year. 
Senate—Rep., 34; Dem., 24. Total, 58. 
Assembly—Rep., 92; Dem., 58. Total, 150. 


North Carolina 
Governor—Luther H. Hodges, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor-—-Luther E. Barnhardt, D., $2,100 


$40 per 


Mem- 


United States—Governors and State Officials 71 
per peat, plus $20 per day not to exceed 120 days 


per regular session. 

Sec. of S Stiri siege Eure, D., $12,000. 
Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, D., $12,000. 
Atty. General—Malcolm B. Seawell, D., $13,500. 
Treasurer—Edwin Gill, D., ,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Charles F. Carroll, D., 


ie STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in Undid Oe at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 120 days, 
and subsistence and travel allowances while in 
Session. 

Senate—Dem., 49; Rep., 1. Total. 50. 

House—Dem., 116: Rep., 4. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 
Gevernor—John E. Davis, R., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. P. Dahl, Re ia 
Sec. of State—Ben ee hy $6,000 
Auditor—Curtis Olson, R. 

Atty. General—Leslie R. ae R., $8,500. 
Treasurer—John R. ee aceon R., $6, 
Supt. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P., 


$7,200, STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January at Bismark. Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day, plus $1,200 expense 
allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 17. Total, 49. 
House—Rep., 64; Dem., 49. Total, 113. 


Ohio 
Governor—Michael V. DiSalle, D., $25. 000. 
Lt. Govermor—John Donahey, d., $8,000 
Sec. of State—Ted W. Brown, $15,000. 
Auditor—James A. Rhodes, R., gb, 000. 
Atty. General—Mark McElroy, D., $15 Se 
Treasurer—Joseph T. Ferguson, D., $15 
Supt. Public Instr.—Edward E. Holt, Py 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $5,000 per year and mileage. 
Senate—Dem., 20; Rep., 13. Total, 33. 
House—Dem., 78; Rep., 61. Total, 139. 


Oklahoma 

Governor—J. H. Edmondson, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—George Nigh, ge $5,000. 

Sec. of State—John D. Conner, $9,000. 

Auditor—Andy Anderson, D., $8. 400. 

Atty. General—Mac Q. Williamson, D. $12,000. 

Treasurer—William A. Burkhart, D., $9,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, D., $12, 000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
75 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 


Senate—Dem., 41; Rep., 3. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 109; Rep., 10. Total, 119. 
Oregon 


Governor—Mark O. Hatfield, R., $17,500 plus 
$400 pealy for expenses. 

Sec. of, State—To be appointed, $12, ae 

Atty. General—Robert Y. Th orton, » $12,500. 

Treasurer—Sig Unander, R., $12 

Supt. Public Instr.—Rex Reet ote N. P., $11,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year plus travel allowance 
of_10¢ a mile for trips to and from capital. 


Senate—Dem., 19; Rep., 11. Total, 30. 
House—Dem., 33; Rep., 27. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 


Governor—David L. Lawrence, D., $35,000 . 
Lt. Governor—John Morgan Davis, D., $22, 500. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—John S. Rice, D., 

20,000. 

: Auditor General—Charles C. Smith, R., $20,000. 
Atty. General—Thomas D. McBride, D., $20,000. 
Treasurer—Robert F. Kent., R., $22, 500. 

Sec. Internal Affairs—Genevieve Blatt, D., $22,- 


500. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $6,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 22; Rep., 28. Total, 50. 
House—Dem., 108; Rep., 102. Total, 210. 


Rhode Island 
Governor—Christopher Del Sesto, R., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—John A. Notte, Jr., D., $5, Pa 
Sec. of State—August P. La France, ‘Ds 
Atty. General—J. Joseph Nugent, D., th 7000. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
pocket, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
mile 
Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 21. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 74; Rep., 26. Total, 100. 


South Carolina 
Governor—Ernest F. Hollings, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—B. R. Maybouh, De $1,000. 
Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, D., $10,000. 
* Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, Di $10,000. 
Atty. General—T. C. Canin D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $10,000. 
Supt. of Educ.—Jesse T. aide D., $19,000. 
Adj. Gen.—F. M. Pinckney, D., $10,000. 
Comm. of Agrie.—William L. Harrelson, D., 
$10,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia, Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 
House—Dem., 124 (total). 
South Dae 
Governor—Ralph Herseth, D., $13 


Lt. Governor—John F. Lindley, D bases 400 per 
biennium. 

Sec. of State—Selma Sandness, re 300. 

Auditor—Mrs. Harries Horning, DB 

Atty. General—Parnell J. Donshue, D ai, 875. 


Treasurer—Al Hamre, R., 

Comm. of Bb dg and Public Yands—Bermaee 
Linn, R., $6,3 

Supt. Public. ‘Instr.—M. F. Coddington, N-P., 


$6,300: STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers receive $1,800 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 
allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of attendance. 


Senate—Dem., 20; Rep., 15. Total, 35. 
House—Dem., 33; Rep., 42. Total, 75. 
Tennessee 


Governor—Buford Ellington, D., $12 

Lt. Governor—To be chosen “by tenlaintares $750 
ex officio for session. 

Atty. General—George McCanless, D., $12,000. 

Sec. of State—Joe CG. Carr, D., 0,000. 

Comptroller—William R. BnOdsrAge as $10,000. 

Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, D., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE _ 

Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day during session. 

Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 5. Total, 33. 

House—Dem., 82; ’Rep., ‘17. Total, 99. 


Texas 
Governor—Price Daniel, D., $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, Di. paid by day 
while presiding over Senate, plus living quarters; 
Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 


Sec. of State—Zollie Steakley, D., Py 000. 
Comptroller—Robert S, Calvert, 5 ooo 500, 
Atty. General—Will Wilson, D., 000. 


Treasurer—Jesse James, D., $17, 
STATE LEGIAL ACen 
Meets odd years, in January, at Austin. Mem- 
bers paid $25 per day for 120 days. 
Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 
150 (total). 


Utah 
Governor—George Dewey Clyde, R., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Lamont F. Toronto, R., $9,500. 
Auditor—Sid Lambourne, R., $7 500. 
Atty. General—E, Richard Callister, R., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Sherman J. Preece, R., ,500. 


House—Dem., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $500 per year. 


Senate—Rep., 13; Dem., 12. Total, 25. 
House—Rep., 22; Dem., 42. Total, 64. 
Vermont 


Governor—Robert T. Stafford, R., $12,500. 

Lt. Governor—Robert S. Babcock, R., $140 
per week plus mileage allowance during session of 
legislature. 

Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., $8,500. 

Auditor—David V. Anderson, R., 00. 

Atty. General—Frederick M. Reed, R., $8,000. 

Treasurer—George H. Amidon, R., $8,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier. 
Members receive $70 per week and Speaker $140 
per week during session, plus mileage allowances 
of 20c per mile. 

Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 8. Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 204; Dem., 40; R. & D., 1: 
Citizens, 1. Total, 246. 

Virginia 

Governor—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—A_E. S. Stephens, D., $1,260 each 
biennial session of Legislature, plus $1,500 per year 
for travel. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Conway, D., $10,000. 

Atty. General—Albertis S. Harrison, D.. $17,000. 

Treasurer—E. B. Pendleton, Jr., D., $12,000. 

Auditor of Public Accts.—J. Gordon Bennett, 
D., $12,500. 


> ¢ 


United States—Governors and State Officials ay 
irectors: (Salaries ) » 
par tree St oe VG oo 
Labor and Personnel—Peter Siguenza. 


Cal 
Commer D. Leon Guerrero. 
Public Utilities—Lawrence M. Madden. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years. in January, at Richmond. 
Members ‘Teceive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 
nial session. 
te—Dem,, 37; Rep., 3. Total, 40. 
eae. 94; Rep., 6. Total, 100. 


Washington 


1 LEGISLATURE 
Governor—Albert D. Rosellini, D., $15,000, plus M twice ann in day sessions in 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive mansion. ies $15 en, day for each member. Twenty- 
Lt. Governor—John A. Cherberg, D., $6,000. one members elected at large, unicameral — 
ah fl ye. = ros tie D., $8,500. lature. | 
Ai r—C elle, D., $8,500. ; — 
Atty. General—John J. O’Connell, D., $10,000. Hawaii 


Treasurer—Tom Martin, D., $8,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Lioyd J. Andrews, N-P., 
$8,500. 

Comm. Public Lands—Bert Cole, D., $8,500. 

insurance Comm.-—William A. Sullivan, D.,$8,500. 


Governor—William F. Quinn, R., $19,000. 

Sec. of Hawaii—Edward E. Johnston, R., $15,984. 
Auditor—Michael Miyake, R., $12,750. 

Atty. General—Herbert Y. C. Seg ee $14,000. 
Treasurer—Kam Tai Lee, R., ca he 


STATE LEGISLATURE z ge Pie Instr.—Clayton J. Chamberlin. 
Meets odd years. in January, at Olympia. Mem- | *, ge a a; $15,543. 
bers receive ¥$1,200 ‘annually, plus $25 per day |  4dJt. Gen.—Brig.Gen.FredW.Makinney, $15 
while in session for subsistence and lodging. LEGISLATURE 


Senate—Dem., 35; Rep., 14. Total, 49. 


House—Dem., 66; Rep., 33. Total, 99. Meets odd years, in February, at Honolulu. 


Members receive $1.000 plus allowance for personal 
expenses and travel. 
Total, 25. 


Senate—Dem., 16; Rep., 9. 
House—Dem., 32; Rep., 19. Total, 51. 
Puerto Rico 


Governor—Luis Mufioz-Marin, $10,600. 
(increased by Legislature to $20,000, but Gover- 
nor did not accept increase; will apply when a 
new governor takes office.) 
Secretaries of: 
State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, $15,000. 
Justice (Atty. Gen.)—Juan B. Fernandez Ba- 
dillo. 
Treasury—José R. Noguera. 
Education—Dr. Efrain Sanchez_ Hidalgo. 
Health—Guillermo Arbona, M.D. 
Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 
Agric. & Commerce—Luis Rivera Santos. 
Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 
All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 
cept the Governor and Sec. of State, $14,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at San Juan. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 annually, plus $15 per day while 
in session. 

Senate—32 (total). 

House—64 (total). 


West Virginia 
Governor—Cecil H. Underwood, R., $17,500. 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Helen Holt, R., $11,000. 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., $11,000. 

Atty. Genaral—W. W. Barron, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Orel J. Skeen, D., $11,000. 
Supt. of Schools—R. Virgil Rohrbough, R., 


12,000. 
Comm. Agric.—John T. Johnson. D., $11,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $1,500 per year- 

Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 9. Total, 32. 

House—Dem., 85; Rep., 15. Total, 100. 


Wisconsin 

Governor—Gaylord A. Nelson, D., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—Philleo Nash, D., $13,000 per 

biennium. 

Sec. of State—Robert C. Zimmerman, R., $12,000. 
State Treasurer—Eugene M. Lamb, D., $12,000. 
Atty. General—John W. Reynolds, D., $17,000. 
Supt. of Schools—George E. Watson, N-P., $17,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $300 per month plus allowance not to 
exceed $175 per month for residence expenses 
during sessions. 

Senate—Dem., 12; Rep., 20; Vac., 1. Total, 33. 

Assembly—Dem., 55; Rep., 45. Total, 100. 


Virgin Islands 


Governor—John D. Merwin, $19,000. 

Government Secretary—Roy W. Bornn, $11,335. 

Comptroller—Peter A. Bove; $12,500. 

Dir. of the Budget—Joseph E. Fitzpatrick, $9,000. 
Wyoming Commissioners: $11,000 

Governor—Joseph J. Hickey, D., $15,000. 0 

Sec. of State—Jack R. Gage, D., $10,000. 

Auditor—Minnie A. Mitchell, R., $10,000. 

Atty. General—Thomas O. Miller, R., $9,000. 

Treasurer—C. J. Rogers, R., $10,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Velma Linford, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 
$12 per day for expenses. 

Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 11. Total, 27. 

House—Rep., 27; Dem., 29. Total, 56. 


Finance—Percy de Jongh, 
Social Welfare—vacant, $11,000. 

Health—Eric L. O’Neil, $11,000. 
Education—Dr. Andrew C. Preston, $11,000. 
Tourism & Trade—H. W. Goeggel, act., $8,500. 
Public Works—Donald S. Boreham, $11,000. 
Public Safety—George A. Matthias. $11,000. 


LEGISLATURE 


Unicameral Legislature meets each year in April, 
for 60 days, at Charlotte Amalie. Eleven Senators 
are elected as follows: Two from the District of 
St. Thomas, two from the District of St. Croix, 
one from the District of St. John, and six at 
large. The term of each Senator is two years. 


Guam Each member receives $600 annually, plus al- 

lowance for personal expenses and travel for each | 

Governor—Richard Barrett Lowe, R., $19,000. member who is away from the island of his 
Sec. of Guam—Marcellus G. Boss, R., $16,337. !| residence. 


Corn Producers Reject Acreage Controls, Accept Benson Plan | 


Farmers in 932 counties in 26 major corn-pro- 
ducing states voted overwhelmingly Nov. 25 to 
scrap corn production controls in effect in various 
forms since 1933 in favor of a new corn plan urged 
by Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. A pre- 
liminary tabulation of the returns showed 246,702, 
or 71.1%, in favor of the new plan and 100,274 
for the old. Only two states, Kentucky and North 
Carolina, showed a favorable vote for the old 
system. 


Under the old system, farmers had to accept 
acreage controls to obtain maximum price sup- 
ports, estimated at $1.24 to $1.27 per bushel. As 
supplies mounted acreage allotments were cut 
but the nation’s farmers, including those not 
complying with the allotments, produced a record 
corn crop of 3.7 billion bushels in 1958. 


The new system, in effect in 1959, will enable 
farmers to plant as many acres as they wish. 
They will benefit from price supports calculated at 
99% of the average market price in the 3-years 
preceding a crop year, but not less than 65% of 
parity, which is a Federal standard aimed at 
assuring farmers a fair return. It was estimated 
that the new system would provide a guarantee of | 
$1.12 to $1.15 a bushel, 12 to 15 cents a bushel less | 
than that under the old system. he choice be-| 
tween the two systems was offered to corn pro- | 
ducers by the 85th Congress. See Work of 85th | 
Congress, page 49. ] 
,becy. Benson hailed the farmers’ vote as a) 

wise decision’’ and a vote ‘‘against undue inter-| 
ference in their affairs.’’ He indicated that he} 
would seek from the new Congress measures to} 
provide more freedom for other crop producers. | 


j 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 


City 


eSbugher ue, 
vr qa 


ade inaiat ‘La. 
Alexandria, Va... 


Alhambra, Calif. 
Allentown, Pa... 
Gon, TH 6. oe} 
Altoona, Pa..... 
Amarillo, Tex... 
Amsterdam,N.Y. 


Anderson, Ind.. 


. AnnArbor, Mich. 
.|George T. Morris, D.. 


Anniston, Ala.. 


Asheville, N. C 


Ashland, Ky... . 
.-|Wm.B. Hartsfield, N-P. 


Atlanta, Ga... 
ons Atlantic City, 

Auburn, N. 
A Aurora, Ill... . 


Austin, Tex... . 
Bakersfield, Cal.. 
Baltimore, Md... 
Bangor, Me..... 
Barberton, Ohio. 
BatonRouge,La.. 


Battle Creek, 
Mich.. 


Bay City, Mich. 
. J...|G. T. DiDomenico, De: 
....|Jerome J. Munie, N-P. 
Belleville, N.J.. . P..|1962, May 
Bellingham, Wa. 


Belmont, Mass. . 
Beloit, Wis... ... 
Berkeley, Calif. . 
Berwyn, Iil.. 
Bethlehem, Pa.. 
Beverly, Mass. . 
Beverly Hills, 
CONE TES Liver. 


Bloomfield, N.J.. 


Bloomington, Til. 


Boise, Idaho. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bremerton, Wa.. 
Bridgeport, Ct... 
Bristol, Conn... . 


Brockton, Mass. 


Burbank, Calif. ; 
.| Ray O. Morrison, D.. . 


.|C. Douglas ene bia rn 


Burlington, Ta. 
Burlington, Vt.. 
Butte, Mont. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
.| George EB. Brunner, iD 


Camden, N.J.. 


Canton, Ohio... - 
CedarRapids,Ia.. 


Champaign, Ill. . 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, 
EAE None neae 
Charlotte, N.C.. 
Charlottesville, 
ES eee 
Chattanooga, 
PSD wie 
Chester, Pa...... 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. 
Chicago, Ill.. 
Chicopee, Mass. . 
Cicero, Ill.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarksb'g,W.Va. 


Cleveland, Ohio.|/A 
Cleveland penne: 


Ohio 
Clifton, N.J.. 


Colo. Spzgs., Golo. 


Columbia, Mo.. 
Columbia, 8. C... 
Columbus, Ga... 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Compton. Calif.. 
Concord, N. 


Abilene, Tex... 
Akri 


Appleton, Wis... 
Arlington, Mass. 


Vere 
Augusta, Ga... . 


As of January 1, 1959 


ym Mayor, date of expiration of term. (*) City Manager, date of appointment 


D., Democrat; R., Republican; N-P., Non-Partisan. 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


a *Carey CG; Burnett... 
.|E. Corning, 2 


.|*Edmund L. Engel... 


*E. G. Heatwole..... 
*A. B. Stephenson... . 
Donald V. Hock, D... 
*Graham W. Watt... . 
R. W. Anthony, D.... 
*N. V. Moss.. 

Thomas F. Gregg, ALE 

Ralph R. Ferguson, D. 
*G. C. Larcom, Jr.... 


C. A. Mitchell, N-P... 
or ae 


Joseph Altman, R..... 
*George F. Train. . 


*Joseph Coupal, Jr... . 
Catherine Dobbs, D 
John Christian, D 


R. V. Worgess, N-P. 
*Casimer Jablonski. 


Isadore Padula, N- 


Board of Selectmen 
*A_D. Telfer. . 
*John D. Phillips. 
William Kriz, D.. 


”.| Earl E. Schaffer, D.. 
‘)T. J. Wickers, Jr., N-P. 


*John B. Wentz...... 


||} Laz Quave, D.... 0.22. 
.jJohn J. Burns, D.. 
.|J. W. Morgan, D.. 


Donald H. Scott, R.. 
*Hugene G. Moody 
.|R. E. Edlefsen, NP. 


‘|John B. Hynes, D.. 


H. O. Domstad, N-P.. 
Samuel J. Tedesco, D.. 
James P. Casey, Disc 
*Wm. A. Gildea...... 


.., Board of Selectmen 


Frank A. Sedita, D.... 
*Harmon Bennett. ... 


W.P. Donnelly, D 
*John J. Curry.. 


Charles Babcock, D.. 
J.J. Meaghen, N-P.. 
Virgil F. Lafferty, N-P. 
Wm. Morrison, D.. 
*Jas. O.Lakin..<..... 
*Henry A. Yancey.... 


.|*James Bowen, Jr..... 
. 1959, Apr. 


P_R. Olgiati, D...... 
Joseph L. Eyre, R..... 
Worth Story, N-P..... 


.| Richard J. Daley, D 


WalterM.Grocki, N-P. 
H. J. Sandusky, R. 

*C>A. Harrell... 2.0: 
*Orville F. Over...... 
. J. Celebrezze, D.... 


*Ray Martin......... 
*William Holster. ... - 
*John M. Biery....... 
ACC, HARDIN asc arene 
*Irving G. McNayr... 
*J. A. Willman. - 
M. Sensenbrenner, D. 
nooo 8. Scott.. 

‘| Chas. P. Johnson, N-P. 


.|*Henry B. Nabers... . 
ebeotBterg: Tes aes ak 


.|W. G. Bowdon, Jr., D. 


*#Edward C. Monahan. 
MAE Yeadon Wer... 


Millard A. Beckum, 1: 


T. D’Alesandro, Jr.,D.. 


John E. Westford, N-P. 


Term 


1957, Apr. 
1959, Dec. 
: 1957; Oct. 
* 1954 Jan. 


F 1961, Dec. 


1952, Jan. 


. |1960, Dec. 


. 11959, Apr. 


1962, May 


. 11936, July 
. 1951, Aug. 
. 11961, Apr. 
1962, Jan. 
1960, Jan. 


. }1959, Dec. 


1958, Sept. 
1946, Sept. 
1948, Sept. 


1960, Jan. 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


.|*Russell E. MeClure. 


*Paul L. Whites: ia: 


y..|*Joseph Drea =< 
|J. Edwin Keech, N-P.. 


.-|Emmett R. Wolfe, R.. 


‘[\*Elgin BE. Crull. 


Danville, Va... 
Davenport, Ia... 
‘Dayton, Ohio. 
Dearborn, Mich: 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. . 
‘Dubuque, Ia. .. 
Duluth, Minn.... 
Durham, N.C... 
2. Chicago, Ind.. 
E. Cleveland, O.. 


Eau Claire, Wis.. 
Bilein, DW gcae ser 
Elizabeth, N. oa 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Elmira, N. Y.. 
ElPaso, Tex.. .. 
Elyria, ‘Ohio. ios 
Enid, Okla... . 
rie, Pa.. 
Buclid, Ohio: 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Mi... . 
Evansville, Ind. . 
Everett, Mass.. 
Everett, Wash... 
Fairfield, Conn. . 


Fall River, Mass. 


Fargo, N. Dak.. 
Fayet’ ville, N. GC: 
Ferndale, Mich. . 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich... 
Fond du Lac, 
WIGii- dele aps 
Ft. Dodge, Ia.... 
Ft, Lauderdale, 
BIaFizis see's < 
Ft. Smith, Ark... 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 
pli oar capaelae 
Mass...... 
Fresno, Calif.. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
erties Tex.. 
Gary, Ind.. 
Glendale, Calif. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 
Granite City, Til. 


Green Bay, Wis.. 
Greensboro,N.C 
Greenville, Miss. 
Greenville, 8. C.. 
Greenwich, Ct... 
Hackensack,N.J 


Hamden, Conn 
Hamilton, Ohio.. 


Hamtramck, 
Mich. .. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford. Conn.. 
Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Hazleton, Pa.. 
Hempstead,N.¥. 
High Point, N.C. 
Highland Park, 
Mich.. 
Hoboken, N.J... 
‘Holyoke, Mass. 
Hot Spgs., Ark... 
Houston, Tex. 
HuntingtonPk., 
Calif. . 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Independence, 
1 COR AOE y acer 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


. WB, 


GreatFalls, Mont. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Hammond, Ind... 


‘| Girth N- Hicks, N-P.,. 


.|*D, Edward Temple... 
.|Don Petruccelli, R..... 
*Herbert Starick...... 
O. L. Hubbard, N-P.. 
CLA blotny, N-P.. : 
Nicholson, R.. 
.|*Elder Gunter. . 

:|Louis C. Miriani, N-P 
-1*L, J. Sehiltz 

Eugene Eambent N-P. 
*Robert W Filack.. 
Walter M. Joerse, D.. . 
*Charles A. Carran... . 


.|James W. Kelly, Jr., D. 


Orion H. Reeves, R.. 
*Douglas G. Weiford. 
*Raymond P. Botch.. 


; ctever J. Bercik, D... 


. L. Danielson, R.... . 
*Angus T. reps ee: va) 


.|R. L. Telles, Jr., 


J. Grant Keys, D> 


:|*Gerald D. Wilkins. 


Arthur J. Gardner, D.. 


:| Kenneth J. Sims, N-P. 


*Robert A. Finlayson.. 
*Bert W. Johnson.. 


J. Wm. Davidson, D.. . 


‘| Phillip J. Crowley, N-P 
G. Culmback, N-P.... 
Board of Selectmen 
John M. Arruda, D..., 
.|H. I. Lashkowitz, N-P. 
*G. W. Ray.. 

*Wilfred A. Laking... 
Hedley Bray, N-P. 
.|*Harold C. Chirgwin. - 


*R. H. McManus.... 
M.B. Vedvig, N-P.... 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


aoe July 


: (1959, Dec. 
1954, Feb. 


. 1958, Sept. 


1959, Dec. 


*Wm. J. Veeder......- 1955, Nov 
.|Jack Pace, D.. 1961, Apr. 
Robert E. Meyers, R.. + /1959; Dec. 
.| Board of Selectmen 
*Robert N. Klein. . |1958, Aug. 
*R, E. Harbaugh. . . |1957, June 
‘1Geo. Roy Clough, D.. . |1959, May 
.| George Chacharis, D. . }1959, Dec. 
*C, E. Perkins........|1952, Apr. 
*Philip Tartas........|1958, Oct. 
*Donald M. Oakes... . |1955, May 
Leonard Davis, N-P 1961. Apr. 
J. W. Steffani, D.. . |1959, May 
Otto Rachals, N-P. ... |1959, Apr. 
*James R. Townsend 1947, Sept. 
George F. Archer, D.. . |1960, Jan. 
*Gerald W. Shaw..... 1951, Oct. 
G. E. Harris, R...... . |1959, Dec. 
*Harold V. Reilly . 11948, Sept. 
Winslow Burhans, D... |1961, Mar. 
.|Board of Selectmen 
*Howard F. Wilson. . . |1957, Nov. 
Ed Dowling, D....... |1960, Dec. 
.|Albert J. Zak, D...... 1960, Apr. 
.|Nolan F. Ziegler, R... |1960, Jan. 
*Carleton F, Sharpe... |1948, Jan. 
R. T. Carlisle, D...... |1961, July 
*G. D. Chavenelle. .. . |1956, Nov. 
S$. T. Capparell, R..... |1962, Jan. 
William O. Guide, R... |1961, Apr. 
*T. KE. Hinson........ 1948, July 
.|Paul V. Winkler, N-P.. |1959, Apr. 
.|John J, Grogan, D.... . |1961, July 
Samuel Resnic, N-P.. . |1959, Dec. 
Floyd A. Housley, D... |1960, Jan. 
.| Lewis W. Cutrer, D.... |1960, Jan. 
*Ray A. Woods....... |1958, Jan. 
*John D. Baughman.. . |1957, Sept. 
.| William Sermon, D..... |1962, Apr. 
Chas. H. Boswel!. D .. . 1960, Jan, 


etc 


74 


City 
‘ood, Calif. 


Towa City; Ia... . 
Irvington, N.J.. 


Ithaca, N-Y.. 
Jackson, Mich., 


* Jackson, Tenn.. 


*W alter bp Pe 

*Peter F, Roan 

. |William E. Lovell, R.. 
F. Ryan, D.. 


. Vi 
A *Joseph A. Warren. - 
Jackson, Miss.... 


Allen Thompson, De: 
George Smith, D.. 


Jacksonville, Fla. |Haydon Burns, D.. 


Jamestown,N.Y. 


Jersey City, N.J. |Chas. 8. ‘Witkowski, D. 
. *David A. Burkhalter. 


Johnson City, 

7 O75 ae 
Johnstown, Pa.. 
Joplin, Mo... . 


(Carl F. Sanford, ie 


- |Walter E. Rose, R.. 


. |*R. B. Riddle. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. *Clarence H. Bilictt.. 


Kan, City, Kan.. |/Paul F. Mitchum, N-P 


Kan. City, ag 
Kearny, N.J.. 
Kenosha, Wis.. 


Key West, Fla.. 
Kingston, "N.Y. 


N-P 
. |*Dave King.. 


. /*L. P. Cookingham. . 
. \Joseph M. Healy, D 


. |*EugeneR. Hammond,. 


- [Edwin F. Radel, 1 


Knoxville, Tenn. |J. W. Dance, R.. . 
Kokomo, Ind... . |Raymon Gilbert, D.. 
Lackawanna,N.Y J. C. Ogarek, D.. 
LaCrosse, Wis... |Milo GC Knutson, N-P. 
Lafayette, Ind... |Kenneth R. Snyder, R 
Lafayette, La... |J. E. BA hehe 
AG rence, Ga... |*H. M. Crane. 

¢ Chas., La... Sidney L. Gray, D... 
Eakeland Fila... |*David O. Payne. ..-- 


Lakewood, Ohio. 
Lancaster, Pa... 


Laurel, M. . 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, Pa.. 

Lewiston, Me... 
Lexington, Ky... 
Lima, Ohio.... 
Lincoln, Nebr.... 
Lincoln Park, 


Lockport, N.Y 


Lorain, Ohio. 
Los An 


Louisville, Ky.. 


Lubbock, Tex. . 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass.. .. 
Lynwood, “ipsa 
Macon, Ga.. 
Madison, Wis.. 
Malden, Mass. . 
Manchester, Ct.. 


Manchester,N.H. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mansfield, Ohio.. 


Marton, Ind..... 
Mason City, Ia. . 
Massillon, Ohio.. 
Maywood, Ill... 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Medford, Mass. . 

Melrose, Mass... 

Memphis, Tenn.. 
Meriden, Conn... 
Meridian, Miss. . 


Miami Beh.,, Fla. 
Middletown, Ct. 
Middletown, O. . 
Milford, Conn... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn.. 
Mobile, Ala.. 
Moline, Thl.. 
Monroe, Lasse: 
Montclair, N.J... 
mr eomery. ’ 


Morgantown, , 
W.Va 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Muncele, Ind.. 


Muskegon, M ich. 


Muskogee, Okla. 

Nashua, N.H... 

Nashville, Tenn. 

New Bedford, 
Mass.. 


New Britain, Ct. 
New Brunswick. 

N.J........../C. W. Paulus, Ind., ... 
.|E. A, DeCarbo, R..... 


New Castle, Pa 
New Haven, Ct.. 


. Ralphw. Crego, 


Y... |R. J. Cothran, R...- 
Long Beach, Cal. 


eles, Cal. 


-|Harry T. Clew, D. 


. |W. A, Gayle, D...... 


-\Ben West, D. 


Frank P. catkie B: : 

Ry Dest 
.|T. J. Monagha ae 
J. C. Martin, Jr., D... 


me A. H. Kennedy. . 
- John G, Berry, D... « 


John J. Buckley, N-P.. 
- |F. D. Miller, R. 

- {Romeo T. Boisvert, D. 
ela eas A. ity, NP 
euge elty, N- 
S. Martin, N-P.. 


Mich,........ Wack Jonns, N-Pek ce 
Little Rock, Ark. 


*Dean I. Dauley.. 


*Samuel BE. Vickers. 
John C. Jaworski, Dd. 
‘Norris Poulson, N-P 


. [Bruce Hoblitzell, D.. 
Lowell, Mass... . 
LowerMerion,Pa. 


*Frank E. Barre 
*John F. Scull, Jr.. 
*H. P. Clifton. . 
*Robert D. Morrison. . 
./T. P. Costin, Jr., 

*A. J. Bateman.. 

- |B. F, Merrit, Jr., Daicd 
I. A. Nestingen, NB. ‘ 


. : |Walter J. Boe 


*Richard Martin. 

J.T. Benoit, D.. 
Walter Koepke, D.. 
Robert 8. Lemley, D 
W.G. Blackman,D... . 
George Mendon, N-P.. 
Edgar L. Lash, D.. F 


. |*Eugene Joyaux, Jr... 


Andrew Jakomas, D.. . 
*Edward G. sonra Js 
L, W. Lioyd, R.. 

Edmund Orgiil, D.. 2 
Henry D.Altobello, “Dae 
*L. B. Cresswell. . fs 
*Kdward A. Evans 
*Morris N. Lipp. . 


*Chas. W. Thompso! 
*Charles R. Lovino.. 
Frank Zeidler, N-P... . 


. |P. K. Peterson, R...... 
oa R. Luscher, D... 
Arnold R. Smith, D... 
W. L. Howard D... .. 
Wm. Dill, Jr., N-P.... 


*Elmer W. Prince.... . 
J.P. Vaccarella, D.... 
H. Arthur Tuhey, Ee ; 
*George F. Liddle.. 
*C. Clay Harrell. . 

Mario J. vase D. 


Richard C, Lee, D.... 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


Term 


-|1956, Oct. 
.|1951, Aug. 
:|1962, May 
1959, 


(|1951){Sept. 
1961, June 
-|1959, June 
1959, June 
1959, Dec. 
1961, May 


ory, Sept. 

1960, Jan. 
-|1957, Oct. 
1951, Aug. 


, Apr. 
-|1955, June 
-/1961, July 
1960, Jan. 
1960, Jan. 
1959, Mar. 


- -|1958, Sept. 
-| 1961,Nov. 


-|1959, May 
1959, Apr. 


-/1958, Jan. 
-|1959, Dec. 
+|1949, July 


-|1959, Dec. 
1961, June 


-|1955; July 


1950, Sept. 


.|1956, Mar. 
11957, Aug. 


1960; Apr. 


1959, July 
1961, Sept. 
1961, Apr... 


-|1960, July 


1960, May 


-|1959, Oct, 


1933, Dec. 
1959, Dec. 
1959, Dec. 


. -|1942, May 

-|1952, June 
-|1959, Dec. 
-|1959, June 


. |francis J. Lawler, D., . 
J.F. Morelli, D....... 


1959, Dec. 
1960, Apr. 


1959, May 
1960, Jan. 


- (1959, Dec. 


¢ 08. 4 Sa ae 
‘t. |#edward is i 
.|deL.S. Morrison, D.. . 


Va. 
Newton, Mass.. 
Niagara > 
N.Y. 


‘Norfolk, Va.. 


No. Little ee 
Ark.. 

Northampton, 
Mas: 


IN anwalke ‘Conn. 
N orwood, Ohio. 
‘Nutley, N J..z. 
(Oak Park, Ill 


Oakland, Calif... 
Odessa, 
Ogden, 


Utah. ... 

Okla. City, Oxia. : 
.|John Rosenblatt, D... . 
. .| Russell A. Riley, sg | 1962. 
.| Robert S. Carr, D.. 


Orlando, Fila. 
Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Owensboro, KY. 
Paducah, Ky.. 


‘Palo Alto, Cal... . 


Parkersburg, 
a, 
Pasadena, Calif 
Passaic, N.J 
Paterson, N. 
Pawtucket, R. 
‘Pensacola, Fla, 
Peoria, Ill... 
ia Amboy 


Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 

Pine Bluff, Ark. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Pittsfield, Mass.. 
Plainfield, N. J 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
Pomona, Calif... 


Pontiac, Mich.. . 


‘Port Arthur, Tex. 
PortHuron, Mich. 
Portland, Me... . 
‘Portland, Ore... . 
Portsmouth, O.. . 


Portsmouth, Va 
hank pion 


Providence, R. I. 


Provo, Utah.... 


Quincy, Til. . 
Quincy, Mass.. 
Racine, Wis. 


i Raleigh, N.G.. 
Rapid ee S.D. 


Reading, 


Richmon 


Roanoke, Va.. 


Rome, Ga.... 
Roswell, N. M.. 


St. Joseph, Mo.. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
St. Petersburg, 
BH Eee any Ayah 


.|*Joseph C. Bi 


DOK. 


‘Pueblo, Colo. ... 


Redondo Beal, j 
Calif .|*F, BE. Hopkins....... 


.|*James E. Neal....... 


Richmond, Calif. 
Riverside, ‘Calif, ; 


Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N.Y.. 
Rock Island, Til. 
Rockford, Ill... . 
Rocky Mt.,N.C., 


Rome, N. ¥..... 


Royal Oak, Mich. 
Sacramento, Cal.|B 
Saginaw, Mich. . 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


wine sBetty 6. Meagher. . 
..| Robt. F. Wagner, D.. 
.| Leo P. Carlin, D. . 


iggins. . 
H. Whitmore, Jr., N-P. 


~ «| EE Fonts eae 
. .|*Thos. F. M axwell. 
Norman, Okla... 
Norristown, Pa.. 


*Grover L. Morris. 
M. W. Boster, &. 


.| William F. Laman, D.. 


.|James Cahillane, D... 
.| Irving C. Freese, ae 
.|J. W. Shea, Jr., D.. 
:|H. Chenoweth. N-P.. 
....|*Mark E. Keane. . 

Oak Ridge,Tenn. 


Bd. of Commissioners 
*Wayne E. ih ene 
*Dick G. obo ea 


*E. J. 
*Sheldon i ‘Stirling. “s 


*William H. Carper. 
Fred Dusek, N-P. 
D. F. McDevitt, D.. 


*C.B. Kinnison. ..... 


D. Heitsch, Jr. 
B. T. Schleicher, N-P.. 
*S. C. MacIntire, Jr.. 
. .|*Samuel King. 


*Joseph A. Page. . 
*C,M. Woodbury. . 
Syl Shafter 
W. Cavanaugh.. 
YOharles A. Miller. 
George Byers, N-P.. 


-| Arthur J, Meers, Die 
.|Raymond Tucker, ae : 


.| Joseph E. Dillon, D 


.|*Ross BE. Windom.. .. 


Term 


-|1962, Jan. 


oe re ead 


1/1956; July 


1958, July 
1959, Dec. 


| SoeTe July 
1956, Feb. 

"1957; June 

1962, Jan. 


1959, Dec. 


.|*H. 8. Thorgrimsen.. "|1957, May 
*E. M. Ford. . | 1958, Jan. 
‘|*Lioyd C. Emery .|/1955, Mar. 
*Jerome Keithley. ater 1950, July 
.|F. W. Gove, Jr., N-P. .| 1959, Apr. 
.| 1948, July 
.| 1959, May 
-|1960, =: 
L. A. McCarthy, Ind. . 1989, Dec. 
*Oliver Semmes, Jr... .| 1947, June 
*Herbert D. Fritz.... .| 1958, June 
-| James Flynn, Jr., D... .| 1962, May 
*Roy F. Ash. 3 950, Jan 
R. Dilworth, D.. 1960, Jan 
-|*Ray W. Wilson. . 1950, Jan. 
Offie Lites, D.. .. 959, Dec. 
Thos. J. Gallagher, D..| 1959, Dec. 
R. W. Haughey, D. 960, Jan. 
RichardP. Dyckman, R. 1960, Dec. 
*William B. Webb. .. .|1951, Apr. 
Arthur H, Cox, R.... .|1959, Apr. 
*Walter K, Willman... 1950, 
*Charles L. Brazil... . ‘11950; June 
*Calvin M. Lakin,... .|1958; Jan. 
*Julian H. Orr.. 954, Feb. 
Terry Schrunk, D.. -| 1960, Dec. 
*George Mingle...... 1957, May 
.|*A. P, Johnson, Jr.... .| 1958, Sept. 
-|*John J. Desmond. .. .| 1957, May 
Walter Reynolds, D.. .| 1961, Jan. 
*EKarl E. Udall... .... .| 1956, Mar. 
*Glenn 8S. Turner. -| 1956, Jan. 
.| Leo Lenane, D. . .|1961, Apr 
.|A, Della Chiesa, R.. -|1960, Jan. 
.| Jack H. Humble, N-P “leaege pr 


11348) June 


. (1948, May 


United States—Mayors and City Managers; Civil Service Employees 75 
May ; 
City (*) City, rannnor Paned City (*) Gere Manager | Term 
- Salem; Mass. .|F, X. Collins, N-P..., |1960, Jan. ||Topeka, Kan... . |G. Schn - ; 
Salem, Ore .|*Kent Mathewson. .. | |1956. July HPOrrinetOn, Ct.. ee Saas, NP. 1950. Ape 
. - Salina, Kan, -|*Leland M. Srack.... . |1952, Feb. : 3. J. Connolly, D 959, May 
Salt Lake City, . |J. J. Purcell, D. . 1959, Dec. 
|, Utah.. Adiel F. Stewart, N-P.. |1959, Dee. *P. W. Homer .. : 11955, Oct. 
: San Angelo, Tex.|*H. D. Howard. . 1958, July ‘ulsa, Okla. . James L. Maxwell, . 11960, May 
, San Antonio, Tex|*L. H. Andrews.. z 1958, Feb. |/|Tyler, neg . |*Clarence P. Stewart. . 1952" Apr. 
San Bernardino, ‘Union, N.J.. . |F. E. Biertuempfel, R.. |1959, Dec. 
Calif. . D. Kremer, Giles . |1959, June ||Utica, N.Y... John-T: McKennan, D.|1959, Dec. 
San Diego, Calif. *George 8. Bean.. . |1957, Dec. |/Vancouver, Wash. |*Robert D. Clute 958, June 
Calif". |G. Christopher, N-P.... 1960, J Vickabure: Mies. (3 SR a omc ee eg 
” 2 , N-P... an, cksbur; 88. |Jo. 
gan Jose. Calif...|*Anthony P. Hamann. 1950, Mar. ||Waco, Tex. aeS. AW, jeftrey niin 1933) san 
San Leandro, Waltham, Mass.. Austin D. Ruodes, ‘N-P 1959, ere 
Calif .|*Wesley McClure..... |1948, May ||Warren, Ohio...) [W. C. Burbank, R. 1959, Dec. 
Sandusky, ‘Ohio. *Stuart W. Gosser.... 1958, June||Wash., D. C.... . |Bd. of Commissioners» : 
3 Santa Ana, Calif.|*CarlJ. Thornton... . . 1951, Aug. Washington, Pa! IT. 8. Fitch, R. 1959, Dec. 
Santa Barbara, Waterbury, Ct. . [Raymond BR. Snyder, R 1959, Dec. 
= Calif. . -| Floyd O. Bohnett, R... |1959, May |{Waterloo, Ia... Ed Jochumsen, N-P.. 1960, Jan. 
~- Sante Fe, WM... |*7. H. Ashbough...... 1957, June Watertown, Mass ‘Board of Selectmen 
_ Santa Monica, [Watertown,N.Y. |*Ronald G. Forbes... . |1957, Mar. 
Calif. . .|*Randall M. Dorton. . |1947, June||Waukegan, Ill.. . |Robert Sabonjian, D ‘1961; Apr. 
Savannah, | Ga..||*Francis A. Jacocks... 1954, Mar. ||Wauwatosa, Wis.|Wm. B. Knuese, N-P.. 960, Apr. 
Schenectady, West Allis, Wis. .|Arnold Klentz, N-P.. . |1960, Apr. 
at N. Y.........|*Arthur Blessing. . 1954, Apr. |/W. Hartford, Ct. |*Donald H. Blatt... .|1956, Apr. 
' Seranton, Pa. James T. Hanlon, . 1961, Dec. ||W. Haven, Ct....|/Matthew J. Coyle, D.: 1959, Nov. 
7 Picadas wis, ae a Saeee ne : bee . une be m EF N . John R. Armeliino, D., |1959, May 
e A ) ge! ; Apr. range, . James J. Sheeran..... 1 
pee ert La. i wes de aD Se vetee ks Ww Paine sanh. 98 ee 
_ Sioux ne: dine, Jr. Jan. Fia.. *Keith R. Chinn...,.. 1947, Ma 
& pans Balls, | Sond 5 ee pie NB. os 1989; Se Weymouth, Mass. ‘Board of Selectmen i y 
2 .| Wm onovan, N- ec eelin a. |*Robert L, Plummer. . |1951, Ju 
of ans Sse raige per yore Ds 1959, Dec. ||White Plains, . esas 
5 0. Gate, le an eaver, N-. 9, Apr. N. Y.........|Richard 8. Hendey, ke 1959, Dec. 
' Spartanb’g, 8.C..|*Lott T. Rogers. . 11958, Oct. ||Wichita, Kan....|*F. H. Baokserénh ee 1956, Mar. 
Spokane, Wash..|F.G. Sutherlin, N-P.. * |1962; June}||Wichita Falls, 
Springfield, 11. ;.| Nelson Howarth, N-P: 1959, Apr Tex.........-|*H-A. Thomason..... 1953, Dec. 
.| Thos. J. ea Canatre aon. 1960, Jan. ||Wilkes-Barre,Pa. |Luther M. Kniffen, R.. |1960, Jan. 
gfiel ..|*W. B. Avery. 956, Apr. ||Wilkinsburg, Pa. |*R. O. Griffith........ |1958, Feb. 
.|*Haroid R. Cheek.. 1954, Apr. |/Williamsport,Pa. |T. H. Levering, D.. .. . |1960, Jan. 
.| Webster C. Givens, Re 1959, Dec. |/Wilmington, Del.|Bugene Lammot, D.. . |1960, Dec. 
Michael J. Cody, Rs: 959, Dec. ||Wilmington,N.C.|*James R. Benson... . |1946, July 
" Stockton, Gait: .|*John C. Lilly... .....|1953, Nov. |/Winona, Minn... |Loyde E. Pfeiffer, R... 1959, Apr. 
Stratford, Conn |*Harry B. Flood... ... |1945, Mar. ‘Winston-Salem, — e 
Superior, Wis....|*Walton R. Taylor.... 1957, Jan, N. C.. *John M. Gold... ..... «1951, Aug. 
Syracuse, N.Y...|A. A. Henninger, R... . |1961, Dec. ‘Woonsocket, ‘RI. |Jean-Paul Soucy, D.. . |1959, Apr. 
Tacoma, Wash. .|*David D. Rowlands. . |1956, July ||Worcester, Mass. |*Francis J. McGrath. . |1951, Apr. 
Tallahassee, Fla.|*Arvah B. Hopkins. . : |1952; Feb. ||Wyandotte, Mich. |J. E. McCauley, N-P. . |1959; Apr. 
Tampa, Fla.....|Nick C. Nuccio, D 1959, Sept. |/Yakima, Wash. . |Joe K. Alderson, N-P.. 1959, June 
__ Temple, Tex .|*W. E. Routh. 1950, Sept. |/Yonkers, N. Y.. . |*Charles L. Curran... . 1952, Mar. 
 TerreHaute, Ind. |Ralph Tucker, D. . |1959, Dec. ||York, Pa. ... {Fred A. Schiding, D... 1960, Jan. 
_ Texarkana, ‘Tex. A. P. Miller, Jr., : |1960; May. ||Youngstown, O.. |Frank X. Kryzan, D...|1959, Dec. 
Toledo, Ohio... .|*Russell W. Rink . |1957, Feb. ||Zanesville, Ohio. |*Richard H. Custer... |1958, Jan. 
2 eye 
Civilian Employment of the Federal Government 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1958 


* Includes all paid employees of agencies listed below; 


excludes employees of Central Intelligence 


Agency (not reported to the Civil Service Commission) and uncompensated employees, 


Outside Continental U. S. 


Continental-U. § 


Total 
Agency all Terr. & Full- Part- 
areas Total poss. Foreign| Total time time 
Legislative Branch: 
BPEDHIEP ORS oreraustile «5, oscbavecaie’scos 2 pe5< a 6,788 
Architect of the Capitol.......... : 1,152 
Botanic Garden. ...7.. i.e... 47 
General Accounting Office....... 5,302 
Government Printing Office. 6,423 
Library of Congress... 2,556 
Wudicial Branch... ............. 4,759 
Executive Branch 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office...,.......... WET, «tac Ha aielacies Oe s nia ot cs 394 357 37 
Bureau of the Budget............ LO Wavssers cue. tl here stemetats| frais cures ele 440 437 
Council of Economic Advisers..... SAB ip eealase ete eteeeee sere colel| emtiarara’s a> 28 26 2 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. . (TZ eceenrte stata Masereserotatel| eho ayers aves Ae Taller cg ante 
National Security Council........ Bei nrataleral tural so tcel || s-e8 a exer Te 64) .5:> sce 
Office of Defense Mobilization... .. BOLI re ors taic sl ete" sive ss) sll \evaloustoxeketa obi 232) 19 
President's Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization.... rapt vn 5 cies No Gots sical suns lem RLa fenaiene 6 5 1 
_ Executive departments: 
Ey Ci niatiiaioia ls ails © @a%e i 2 a © 35,178| 26,537 8} 26,529 8,641 8,589) 52 
2s ced 1 Ge 77,467 ,00 845 15 76,463 75,537) 926 
efe: 
Office of the Secretary......... Ve ABV eYarorete ates 4 1,603 1,560) 43 
MISS AN ois chs Fisyeine ¥<)ein > oie 415,914} 59,992 13,677|. 46,315) 355,922] 354,606 1,316 
IS Ra of vig «0656 Sm ed nly oer 363,729| 32,102 17,139) 14,963} 331,627) 331,251 376 
RAO OEROie aah wie seve gd ieee’ ae § 15,8 38,485 8,417 ,068| 277,321] 276,385) 936 
URI OD ep SCr Si oi ofa lain 216 Sra ythal ss ‘eye y oi 5 « 30,760 52 404 5) 30,231 29,91 321 
POREPONNCO cities «+ 4 alpine vee ve 538,41 2,553 2503 |\ard sie wars 535,863| 459,904) 75,959 
BENE ETE oats pas Eros iy! d acer Wiese ane ores 55,90 3,612 ,515| 97 52,297 48,770 3,527 
BIQONULIDG oc sfys 2 ajo ysc ee ee 3 tere 101,139 1,437 957 480} 99,70: 9,55 20,146 
ie apuneroe OSC IO ERE ROIS me ACT 56,556 4,546 4,059 487 52,010 46,997 5,01: 
MREEMES De eee sa he acs «a cusleinue Litas 4 joes nap 5,932 142 104 38 790 5,492 29 
Health, Education and Welfare.. 55,234 1,829 1,573 256) 53,405 52,255 1,150 
Independent agencies: 
Airways Modernization Board.. MGSiidercrsre tris hls, scot ete fae cae ay 168 158 10 
Alaska International Rail and 
Highway COMM 7) os). cesta. 4%. Meer onces lei eis cae all terays ‘strats 4 Ae ee 
American Battle Monuments 
MOMIMUGSION 6. see es oye tees 554 SON Giale sve 540) 14 14) See 


76 | United States—Civilian Employment in Federal Government “a 
Outside Continental U. S. 


Agency 


Board of Governors, F. R.S...... 1717) |p i eee Pomme Act Es Se 
Boston National Historic Sites 

Commission. ...........-+. 
Canal Zone Government... as a Be 
Civil Aeronautics Board.... vale tp FOL, een il Me ae oro 
Civil Service Commission.........| 3,935) = 4G) AD). «ss sss 
Civil War Centennial Commission . C7 A AORN Fede 3" 55% ~on see 
Commission of Fine Arts......... ss ee kd CeO 
Commission on Civil Rights......| «42, - 0. eee e fee ee ee fee eee 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 

Commis 


Federal Civil Defense Adm.......} = LAOS). cree eden eee ee fees 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 


tion Service... . 05.0.2... 004 
Federal Power Commission. ...... 
Federal Trade Commission....... 
Foreign Claims Settlement Comm. 
General Service Administration... . 
Government Contract Committee.. 
Housing and Home Finance Agenc: 
Indian Claims Commission. . ae 
Information Agency.......... oie 
Interstate Commerce Commission . 
Jamestown-Williamsburg-York- 

town Celebration Comm........ 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Comm... 
National Advisory Comm. for 

Aeronautics. 0... cece eee sae 


Nationai Labor Relations Board... 
National Mediation Board........ 
National Science Foundation 
Panama Canai Company. . 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Renegotiation Board 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
POOR OPDOPRENI 85 cio we Teh CRT Ohi brea cert ss oak ax deco oe 
Securities and Exchange Comm..,, — 879)... 0. .-s}eece nce adeeeeeeee 
Selective Service System..........| 6,338] | 185) = 185)........ 
Smali Business Administration. .. . 4 Pt) eae apie 1 ERE Am 5 
Smithsonian Institution 


PADMUMEIS MELOEUG er tan fics. aie oie s oe| RL, OSM on egies octet | trent, cats 
Subversive Activities Control Bd, . Se see Raa, ree areas yee ee eat 
Tariff Commission............... TOT ta cag inne nas mans racatacio my aie lols 
Tax Court of the United States.... LEG ia.5 ovens’ oration reall aidan vidio 150 150} .6 2 ees 
Tennessee Valley Authority.......] 16,056)... 00. ube cet veudessccvas 16,056 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 

FOODIMIBSION 4 585.555 vss eke Shee Shae ckexteatal tral. Sots ah anebarteyaced’ 
Veterans Administration......... 


Virgin Islands Corporation... .. |. 


8 20 2 
170,814} 3152,336| 18,478 


sea Soaks 2,050,987| 132,778 


‘Includes 12,375 employees of the International Cooperation Administratoin of whom 2,060 are paid 
from local currency trust funds established by foreign governments. 


*Includes Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and Central Bank for Cooperatives under Farm Credit 
Administration supervision. 


‘Includes resident physicians and interns. 


Civil Service of the United States (total as of June 30)-(1930) 601,319; (1935) 780,582; (1940) 1,042,- 
420; (1945) 3,816,310; (1950) 1,960,708; (1955) 2,397,309; (1956) 2,398,470; (1957) 2,416,083. 


Federal Civilian Employment 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
(In thousands) 


Year Continental U, S. Washington, D. C.2 
Lees Execu- | Legis- | Judi- Execu- | Legis- Judi- 
Total tive? lative cial Total tive® lative cial | 
1952 Average... .. 2,420,000 | 2,393,700 | 22,600 3,900 | 258,300 236,800 20,800 700 
1953 Average... .. | 2,305,000 | 2,278,800 | 22°200 3,9 240,900 219,800 20,3 700 
1954 Average.....| 2,188,000 | 2,161,600 21,900 4,000 | 227,500 206,700 20,100 700 1 
1955 Average... ..| 2,187,000 | 2,161,700 ,600 4,100 | 230,100 209,600 19,800 700 
1956 Average.....| 2,209,000 | 2'183,100 21,900 4,300 | 231,200 210,300 0, 700 
1957 Average..... 2,217,000 | 2,190,200 | 22,100 4,600 | 233,100 212,200 20,200 700 
1958 Jan ii.) 2,137,000 | 2,110,500 | 22,100 4,600 | 224,700 203,800 20,200 700 
Bebo 2s aoe 2,140,000 | 2,113,3 A 4,6 224,300 203,600 20,000 700 
MEARE hice oy 2,141,000 | 2,114,700 | 21,900 4,600 | 225,300 204,500 0,000 800 
ADE See iit 2,150,000 | 2,123,500 | 21,900 4,600 | 225,600 204, 20,100 800 
May ni 2,151,000 | 2,123, 22,000 4 225,600 204,700 20,100 800 
PUNE Ss ye cal 2,184,000 | 2,156,800 | 22)300 4,800 | 230,300 ,200 20,300 800 
DULY ena: 2,192,000 | 2,164,600 | 22,200 4,700 | 230,900 209,800 20,300 800 


1Continental United States only. 
*Includes all Federal civilian emplo 


Columbia and adjacent Maryl i 
“ae ae aryland and Virginia counties). 


30 xecutive agencies (exceptCentral Intelligence Agency) and Government cor rations. 
eR employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account Constinichice: is also; 


yment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of} 


i 
j 
i 
i 
| 
i 
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NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1959 


APPOINTIVE: OFFICIALS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
Elected Nov. 4, 1958. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1962 
Governor—Nelson A. Rockefeller, R.. North Tarrytown, $50,000 and Executive Mansion. 
~ Lieutenant Governor—Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers, $20,000. A 


Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. 


Attorney General—Louis J. Lefkowitz, R., New 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(Department Commissioners to be appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate.) 
Agriculture and Markets—Daniel J. Carey, com~ 
missioner, $20,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 


" Branch offices, 93 Worth St., New York 13, also 


Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. - 

Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners, 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Thomas E. Rohan, chmn., 
$18,500; others, $16,500; 39 Columbia St., Albany 1; 
270 Broadway, New York; Ellicott Square Bldg., 
Buffalo 3. : 

Athletic Commission—Three members. Julius 
Helfand, chmn., $16,900; others, $63 each day they 
attend meetings; 226 West 47th St., New York 36. 

Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt, comptroller, 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; State Office 
Bidg., Buffalo; 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Banking—George A. Mooney, supt., $20,000; 
ape oy a Campus, Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New 

ork 7. 

Budget—Dr. T. Norman Hurd, director, $20,000; 


State Capitol, Albany 1. 


Building Code Commission, State—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Edward J. McGrew, Jr., chmn., $18,500; 
others, $16,900; 1740 Broadway, New York 19. 

Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt. promulgate and make effec- 
tive'a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, Lt. Gen. C: R. Huebner, apptd. by Com- 
mission, to serve at its pleasure, $21,000; 124 East 
28th St., New York 16. 

Civil Service Commission—Alexander A. Falk, 
pres., $20,000; two commissioners, $15,200 each; 
the State Campus, Albany; also 270 Broadway, 
New York 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. 
Main St., Rochester (Wednesdays only); 221 
Washington St., Binghamton (last Tuesday of 
each month only). 

Commerce—Edward T. Dickinson, commissioner, 
$18,500; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

Conservation—Sharon J. Mauhs, commissioner, 
$18,500; the State Campus, Albany 1. 

Correction—Thomas J. McHugh, commissioner, 
$20,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; also 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Counsel to the Governor—Daniel Gutman, $20,- 


Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; Charles Abrams, chmn., 
$16,000, members, $15,200; Charles Livermore, 
exec. sec.; 248 State St., Albany; 270 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., President, University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, $24,000 and necessary travel expenses; Edu- 
cation Bldg., Albany 1. E 

Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
W. Mason Lawrence, asst. comm., the State Cam- 
pus, Albany 1. 

Fishing Licenses—Albert Beyer, clerk; 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7 

Harness Racing—(see Racing, State Harness). 

Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commission- 
er, $20,000; 84 Holland Ave., Albany 8 Gal 

using—Joseph P. McMurray, commissioner, 
20,000; Bureau. Public Relations—Schuyler B,. 
Patterson, dir., 270 Broadway, New York 7, 

Hunting Licenses—Albert Beyer, clerk; 270 

Broadway, New York 7. i, rane 

rance—Julius S. Wikler, supt., $20,000: 
State St, Albany 1; also 123 William St., New 
York 38. 

Labor—Isador_ [.ubin, 
$20,000; State Office Bldg., 
York 13. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. William M. Foss, dir,; 
the State Campus, fea 1. ee ae 

Louis J. Lefkowitz, attorney general, is 
ine chief legal officer of the state. State Capitol, 
Albany 1. 

Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 

State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 


industrial commissioner, 
80 Centre St., New 


‘ork City, $25,000. 


Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector; 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany 6, State Office Bldg., 
Buffalo; Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. 

Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Albert Beyer, 
clerk; 270 Broadway, New York 7. é 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Paul H. Hoch, commis- 
sioner, $20,000; State Office Bldg,, Albany 1; 270 
Broadway, New York 7, 

Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj, 
Gen. Ronald C. Brock, head of division (Com- 
manding General of the N. Y¥. National Guard) 
and Chief of Staff to the Governor; 112 State St., 
Albany. 

Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Joseph P. Kelly, 
commissioner, $17,500; 504 Central Ave., Albany 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 89-01 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 

Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
James F. Evans; the State Campus, Albany 1; 
also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Parole, Division of—Board of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Russell G. Oswald, chmn., $18,500, others, $17,400 
each; 140 Hudson Ave., Albany 1; 320 Broadway 
New York; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 

Police—(see State Police). 

Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. Donald V. Lowe, chmn.; Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, 
dir. public relations; 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate; $10,000 each. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and secre- 
tary; 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 
also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Public Service Commission—Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg, chmn., $23,000; others $20,000; $25 a day in 
lieu of travel expenses; 55 Elk St., Albany 1; also 
199 Church St., New York 7. 

Public Works—John W. Johnson, supt., $21,000; 
State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 Broadway, 
New. York 7. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
J. Millar, sec.; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

Racing, Harness, Division of—One member ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. George P. Monaghan, commissioner, $20,- 
000; 745 Fifth Ave. (Rm. 400), New York 22. 

Safety, Division of—Michael H. Prendergast, 
dir.; $16,900; 17 Elk St., Albany 7. 

Secretary of State—(see State. Dept. of). 

Social Welfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 
missioner, $20,000; 112 State St., Albany 17; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Standards and Purchase, Division of—Charles 
H. Kriger, commissioner, $18,500; 103 Washington 
Ave., Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

State—Secretary -of State, Mrs. Caroline K. 
Simon, $18,500. 164 State St., Albany 1. 

State Police—Francis S. McGarvey, supt., $16,- 
800; Eugene F. Hoyt, exec. officer; State Capitol, 
Albany. 

State University—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
higher education. 

Taxation and Finance—George M. Bragalini, 
commissioner, $20,000; others $17,900.. State Of- 
fice Building, Albany 1; State Office Bldg., New 
York 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 


Thruway Authority, N, Y. State—Three members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Clinton B. F. Brill, chairman, $19,500; other 
members $17,000 each. Delaware Avenue Plaza, 
Elsmere. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Edward J. Mc- 
Laughlin, dir., $16,900; 112 State St., Albany 7. 

Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor— 
Two members, one appointed by Governor of New 
York, one by Governor of New Jersey. Both ap- 
pointments with consent of Senate of each State. 
$17,500. New York Member—Carl J. Rubino. New 
Jersey Member—David C. Thompson. Michael J. 
Murphy, exec. dir.; 15 Park Row, New York 38. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board — Thirteen 
members appointed by Governor with consent of 
Senate. Angela R. Parisi, chmn., $18,500;- others, 
$15,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 50 Park PIl., 
New York 7. 
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COURT OF APPEALS 

The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. The Chief Judge receives $39,000 and the As- 
sociate Judges $36,500, and an allowance of $5,000 
each for expenses. 

Chief Judge—Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1959). 

Associate Judges—Stanley H. Fuld, New York 
City (1960); Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962); 
Marvin R. Dye, Rochester (1965); Charles 8. 
Desmond, Eden (1966); John Van Voorhis, Iron- 
peauatt (1967); Adrian P. Burke, New York City 
(1968 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon, Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. 
COURT OF CLAIMS — 

A Court of Record, composed of eight Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $22,000. 

Presiding Judge—Bernard Ryan, Albion (1959). 

Judges—Fred A. Young, Lowville (1962); Russell 
Grametinies (1scs), Alemander Del Glornd, Queens 
Skaneateles (1 : exander De 5 
986) ; ae erie Elmira (1966); Sidney 
Squire, Brooklyn : ; 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 

Designations are made py the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new. designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $38,000, of which $23,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $36,500, of which $23,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $28,500 and $28.000 respectively. 

First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx): 
Presiding Justice-—Bernard Botein (1961), Clerk— 
Vincent A. Massi, Court House, Madison Ave. and 
25th St., New York City 10. 

Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Gerald Nolan (1970), Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe Pl., Brooklyn 1. i 

Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Syedney F. Foster (1963). Clerk—J. Robert Lan- 
non, Court House, Albany 1. 

Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Presiding 
Justice—Francis D. McCurn (1959). Clerk—Her- 
bert E. Wait, Rm. 309, Court House, Rochester 14. 

SUPREME COURT 

Justices are elected for a term of 14 years, Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second, Ninth and Tenth 
Judicial Districts receive $32,000, of which $21,000 
is paid by the State, and $11,000 by the City of 
New York or the counties. Other Justices receive 
$26,000. 

First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx, Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated): 

Henry Clay Greenberg (1959); Samuel H. Hof- 
stadter (1960); Edgar J. Nathan, Jr. (1960); Aron 
Steuer (1960); Benjamin J. Rubin (1961); Thomas 
A. Aurelio (1961); Joseph A. Gavagan (1962); 
William C. Hecht, Jr. (1962); Francis X. Conlon, 
Bronx (1964); Samuel M. Gold (1964); Matthew 
M, Levy (1964); Charles D. Breitel (1965); Martin 
M. Frank, Bronx (1965); Irving H. Saypol (1965); 
Henry Epstein (1965); James B. M. McNally 
(1966); Jacob Markowitz (1967); Owen McGivern 
(1967); Saul S. Streit (1967); Irving L. Levey 
(1968); Vincent A. Lupiano (1968); Arthur Marke- 
wich (1968); George Tilzer, Bronx (1968); Sidney 

. Fine, Bronx (1669); John *L. Flynn, Bronx 
(1969); Morris E. Spector, Bronx (1969); Harold 
A. Stevens (1969); Francis L. Valente Hae 
George M. Carney (1970); Bernard Botein 1970): 
Arthur G. Klein (1970); Louis J. Capozzoli (1971): 
Frederick Backer (1971); Birdie Amsterdam (1971): 
Charles A. Loreto, Bronx (1972); Thomas C. Chi- 
mera (1972). 

Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated): 

George J. Beldock (1961); Charles E. Murphy 
(1961); Anthony J. DiGiovanna (1962); Walter R. 
Hart (1963); J. Vincent Keogh (1964); Philip M. 
Kleinfeld (1964); George Eilperin (1965); James 


New York State—Judiciary 
Judiciary of the State of New York 


As of January 1, 1959 


ui 
Columbia. Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 


Isai 
Schirick, Kingston 
(1962); Sydney F. 
S. MacAffer, Menands (1963); 
Albany (1963); William Deckleman, Jeffersonville 
(1963); Herbert D. Hamm, DeFreestyille (1965); 
Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1972). 

Fourth Judicial District iCounties_of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery. 
Ne She Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
WwW ington): 

Willard L. Best, Gloversville (1960); Felix J. 
Aulisi, Amsterdam (1966); James Gibson, Hudson 
Falls (1966); Charles M. Hughes, Schenectady 
(1966); Paul D. Graves, Gouverneur (1967); J. 
Clarence Herlihy, Glens Falls (1969); Andrew W. 
Ryan, Plattsburgh (1971). 

Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 

Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1959); Francis 
D. McCurn, Syracuse (1959); Earle C. Bastow. 
Utica (1961): E. Howard Ringrose, Rome (1963); 
William E. McClusky, Syracuse (1963); Carl W. 
Peterson, Ilion (Mail Herkimer) (1966); 
P. Gorman, Syracuse (1966); Henry A. Hu > 
Watertown (1967); Eugene F. Sullivan, Fulton 
(1967); Frank Del Vecchio, Syracuse (1969); Bert 
B. Lockwood, Utica (1972); George H. Vinette, 
Syracuse (1972). 

Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland. Delaware, Madison. 
Otsego. Schuyler Tioga and Tompkins): 

Floyd E. Anderson, Binghamton (1961); How- 
ard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963); Daniel J. McAvoy, 
Binghamton (1965); Joseph P. Molinari, Oneonta 
(1965); William H. Coon, Cortland (1969); Walter 
B. Reynolds, West Elmira (1969). 

Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben. 
Wayne and Yates): 

Daniel J. O’Mara, Rochester (1961); Carroll M. 
Roberts, Pittsford (1961); Frederic T. Henry, Can- 
andaigua (1964); Arthur E. Blauvelt, Auburn 
(1964); Charles B. Brasser, Williamson (1965); G. 
Robert Witmer, Webster, mail Rochester (1967): 
Harry D. Goldman, Rochester (1969); Clarence 
H. Brisco, Corning (1970); Charles Lambiase. 
Rochester (1971). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany. 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

Hamilton Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams 
(1960); Philip Halpern (1961); Robert E. Noonan, 
Batavia (1962); Regis O’Brien (1963); Carlton A. 
Fisher, Lancaster (1966); John S. Marsh, Niagara 
Falls (1967); Harry J. Forhead (1970); Joseph A. 
Nevins, Olean_ (1970); Alfred M. Kramer (1971): 
Michael A. Catalano, Hamburg (1971); John F. 
Dwyer (1972); Reid S. Moule (1972); Matthew J. 
Jasen (1972). 

Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 

James W. Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); Frank H. 
Coyne, Yonkers (1960); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers 
(1961); Elbert T. Gallagher, Katonah (1964); 
Robert Doscher, Suffern (1964); Samuel W. Eager, 


ancis Bergan, 


(1965); Arthur -_ Brennan, Harrison (1966): 
George M, Fanelli, New Rochelle (1967). 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Quee 
Nassau and Suffolk): Queens, 


35; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola: Suf- 
folk County—Court House, Riverhead. 
Resident Justices, 


Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., 


S. Brown (1965); Benjamin Brenner (1966); M. 
Henry > acs (1966); Thomas E. ifs A 
dr., (1966); es F. Mc (1967); Edward 
G. Baker, Staten Island (1968); Jacob . Schwartz- i 
wald (1968); Henry L. Ughetta (1968); gear 
Beckinelis (1960); Jone cata em al 
Benj ; . Fri 5 e 

i J District (Counties of Albany. 


Middletown (1965); Leonard J. Supple, Fishkill _ 


Queens County—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica . 


Queens County: James T. | 


| 


Richmond Hill (1959); Nicholas M. Pette, Jamaica 


(1961); Peter M. Daly, Astoria (1961); Joseph M. 
Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962); : Rabin 
Jamaica (1968); David Kusnetz, L. I, 
James J. Crisona, Neponsit (1972); 
Margett, Jamaica (1972); Henry 5 
Queens Village (1972), Resident Justices, Nassau 
County: Cortland A. Johnson, Cedarhurst (1961); 
Marcus G. Christ, New Hyde Park (1966); Howard 
2 spe ap Beer ms self Edward R 
a ster Bay ario Pittoni, Lynbrook 
(1971); Frank A. Gulotta, Lynbrook (1972). Bern- 
ard S. Meyer, Cedarhurst (1972). Resident Jus- 
erry cares rece S i peron ie Southhold 
ae Os onde Ritchie, Brightwaters (1 3 

Fred J. Munder, Huntington (1972) ee 


City (1969); 
Charies J. 


Samuel Rabin, | 


Latham, | 


obinson, | 


] 
| 
} 
| 
| 
1 


] 
| 


) 
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New York State Legislature, 1959 
Assembles annually first. Wednesday after the first Monday in January. Members receive $7,500 yearly. 
SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 4, 1958, TO SERVE IN 1959-1960 
Senate: Republicans, 34; Democrats, 24; Total, 58. 


1—HElisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters 
2—Daniel G. Albert R., Rockville Centre 
3—William S. Hults, JE, R.,. Port Washington 
4—Edward J. Speno, R. "East oes 
5—Jack E. Bronston, D,. Holli 
6—Irving Mosberg, D., Springheld Gardens 
7—Seymour Thaler, D., Forest Hill 
8—Thomas A. Duffy, De. Jackson Heights 
9—Thomas J. Mackell, D., Rego Park 
10—Herbert I. Sorin, D., Brooklyn 
11— Walter E. Cooke, D., Brooklyn 
12— Jeremiah B. Bloom, D., Brooklyn 
13—Frank Composto, ED Brooklyn 
14— William T. Conklin, R., Brooklyn 
15—Frank J. Pino, D., Brooklyn 
16— William Rosenblatt, , Brooklyn 
17—Samuel L. Prechbeee D., Brooklyn, 
18—Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 
19—John J. Marchi, R., ’Staten etenal 
20—MaeNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan 
21—James L. Watson, Ds, Manhattan 
22—John P. Morrissey, D., Manhattan 
23—Joseph Zaretzki, D., Manhattan 
24—Joseph R. Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—Jobn H. Farrell, D., Manhattan 
26—Harry Kraf, D., Bronx 
27—Jacob H. Gilbert, D., Bronx 
28—Nathaniel T. Helman, D., Bronx 
29—Joseph F. Periconi, R., Bronx 


30—Frank S. McCullough, R., Rye 
31—George W. Cornell R., Searedaie 
32—William F. Condon, R. Yonkers 
33—D. C. Dominick, 3rd, B., Newburgh 
34—E. Ogden Bush, es De Lancey 
35—Ernest I, Hatfield, R., Hyde Park 
36—Julian B. Erway, D., ‘Albany 
37—Albert Berkowitz, R., Granville 
38—Owen M. Begley, D., econ 
39—Gilbert T. Seelye, R, Burnt Hill 
40—Robert D. McEwen, R., RFD Ogdensburg 
41—Walter Van Wiggeren, Re Ilion 
42—Fred J. Rath, R., Utica 
43—Henry A. Wise, R., Watertown 
44—Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syracuse 
45—John H, Hughes, R., Syracuse 
46—Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich 
47—Warren M. Anderson, R., Binghamton 
48—George R. Metcali, eats R.D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harold A. Gerry, Jr., Pine City 
50—Dutton S. Peterson, R Gace 
51—Frank E. Van Lare, R, Rochester 
52—A. Gould Hatch, a Rochester 
53—Austin W. Erwin, R , Geneseo 
54—Harl W. Brydges, R., Wilson 
55—Walter J. eet ar a R., Buffalo 
56—Frank J. Glinski, Buffalo 
57—John H. Cooke, Re “Alden 
58—George H. Pierce, R., Olean 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED) NOVEMBER 4, 1958, TO SERVE IN 1959-1960 


Assembly: Republicans, 92; 


Albany—(1) Edwin Corning, D., Feura Bush; 
(2) Harvey M. Lifset, D., Albany. 

Allegany—Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Bronx—(1) Bernard C, McDonnell, D.; 
Sidney H. Asch, D.; (3) Moses J. Epstein, D.; (4 
Felipe N. Torres- D.; (5) Melville E. Abrams, D.; 
(6) Ivan Warner, D.; (7) John T. Satriale, D.; 
(8) Alexander Chananau, D.; (9) William Kapel- 


man, D.; (10) Shu de ‘W. Harrington, R.; (11) 
Aileen B. Ryan, D.; (12) Fred Eggert, D. 
Broome—(1) Daniel S. Dickinson, Jr., R., Whit- 


ney Point; (2) George L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville. 
Cayuga—Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 
Chautaugqua—Bruce Manley, R., Fredonia. 
Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Guy L. Marvin, R., Greene. 
Clinton—Robert J. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg. 
Calumbia—Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) Stephen Greco, D., Buffalo; (2) 
William E. Adams, R., Tonawanda; (3) William J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) Frank J. Caffery, D., 
Buffalo; (5) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) George 
F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; ( Julius Volker; R., 


Depew; (8) William Sadler, R., Blasdeil. 
Essex—Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga. 
Franklin—Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 

Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 

Johnstown. 

Genesee—John E, Johnson, , LeRoy. 


-Greene—William E. Brady, a ” Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—Orin S. oe R., pie ae 

(2) Samuel 
R.; (4) 


+ (7) Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 
Guy J. Mangano, D.; (9) Frank J. McMuilen, R.; 
2”) John J. Ryan, D.; (11) George A. Cincotta, 
(12) paler R. Marano, R.; (13) Lawrence P. 
aac she, D.: (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) Al- 
fred A. Lama, D.; (16) Bernard Haber, D.; (17) 
Samuel I. Berman, D.; (18) Stanley Steingut, D.; 
(49) Joseph Kottler, D.; £20). Joseph R. Corso, 
D.; (21) Bertram L, Podell, ; (22) Anthony J. 
Travia, D. 
Lewis—Dwight N. Dudo, R., wre. 
Livingston—Kenneth A. Willard, Nunda. 
Madison—Harold I. Tyler, R., Ghattenwrie: 
Monroe—(1) J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) John J. Conway, Jr., R., Rochester; 
Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F. Riley, R., Rochester. 
Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


ge) Bertram L. Baxer, D 


Exnsann<(1) Anthony. Barbiero, R., Valley 
Stream; (2) Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; 
(3), Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, me Plandome; (4) 


Edwin J. Fehrenbach, R., Bethpage; (5) Francis P. 
McCloskey, R.. Levittown; (6) Palmer D. Farring- 
ton, R., Lawrence. 


Democrats, 58. 


Total, 150. 


New rene William F. Passannante, 
Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) Francis W. Doheny, Bei b. 
Samuel A. Spiegel, D.; (5) Bentley Kassal, D.; 
(6) Joseph J. Weiser, D.; (7) Daniel = Kelly, 
D.; (8) Dorothy a Lawrence, ar (9) John R. 
Brook, ae 


+ (2) 


(10) M. Kelly, Jr., (11) Lloyd E. 
Dickens (12) Me. Bessie Gichanate D.; (13) 
Orest V. yee D.; (14) Jose R. Lopez, D.; 


t 
(15) John J, Walsh, D.; (16) Frank Rossetti, D. 
Niagara—(1) Harold 4H. Altro, R., Lockport; 
(2) Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 
Oneida—(1) David R. Townsend, R., Rome; (2) 
William S. Calli, R., Utica. 
Onondaga—(1) Don H. Brown, R., 
ville; (2) Charles A. Schoeneck, Js, R., 
(3) Phil lip R. Chase, R., Fayetteville, 
Ontario—Robert M. Quigley, R., Phelps. 
Orange—(1) Daniel Becker, R., Newburgh; 
Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown 
Orleans—Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 
Oswego—Edward F. Crawford, R., Oswego. 
Otsego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats, 
Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, ~ preees 
Queens—i1) Thomas LaFauci, L. I. City; (2) 
William Brennan, D., Elmhurst; 3) Charles Ecl- 
stein, R., Ridgewood: (4) Jules G. Sabbatino, D., 
L.I. City; (5) William G. Giaccio, D., Corona: 
(6) Michael G. Rice, D., Whitestone; (7) Moses 
Weinstein, D., Flushing: (8) John DiLeonardo, 
R., Flushing ;* (9) Fred W. Preller, R., Queens 
Village; (10) Louis-Wallach, D., New Hyde Park; 
(41) Alfred D. Lerner, R., Jamaica; (12) J. Lewis 
ox, D., Far Rockaway; (13) Anthony P. Sava- 
rese, Jr., R., Kew Gardens. 
Rensselaer—Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 
Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; 
Lucio F. Russo, R., both Staten Island. 
Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 
St. Lawrence—Verner M. Ingram, R., Potsdam. 
Saratoga—John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
Schenectady—Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—Russell Selkirk, R., Cobleskill. 
Schuyler—Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 
Seneca—Francis J. Souhan, D., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—Charles D. Henderson, B., Hornell. 
Suffolk—(1) Irving L. Price, Jr., R., Greenport; 
(2) Prescott B. Huntington, R., St. * James: (3) 
James R. Grover, Jr., R., Baby: ‘lon. 
Sullivan—Hyman E. Mintz. R. Monticello. 
Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 
Tompkins—Ray Ashbery, R., ‘Trumansburg. 
Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock. 
Warren—Richard J. Bartlett, R., Glens Falls. 
Washington—Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward. 
Wayne—Mrs. Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 
Westchester—(1) Christian Armbruster, R., Yon- 
kers; (2) Boice Esser, R., Hartsdale; (3) Miss 
Frances K. Marlatt, R., Mt. Vernon; (4) Hunter 
Meighan, R., Mamaroneck; (5) Robert J. Trainor. 
R., Eastchester; (6) Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jeffer- 
son Valley. 
Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 
Yates—Paul R, Taylor, R., Penn Yan. 


Baldwins- 
Syracuse; 


(2) 


(2) 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
As of January 1, 1959 
Official title | Name j 7 _ Politics 
she (Length of term 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1961 
8 Patan >>... pRobert. I. Wagnerscs-- eset Dem.-Lib. 
casherolics Serban TB eee “*\ Lawrence E. Gerosa........... Dem.-Lib. 
President, ape pounctt nae Se 2s cr a ‘Abe Stark.........--.---.--- | Dem.-Lib. 
ts: ; 
a | Hulan E. Jack. ..... eo teiy: | Dem.-Lib. 
Ripa ere, er wa ln os James ds. yous... .1--".is -- Seo | Dem. 
Brooklyn............ John Cashmore. -2 7s. o--\- 5s sie | Dem.-Rep. 
METEOR eng ie MS re vai tang Bu See alles ra tyatdlo pe gene ay geen oe ae ene 
chmond........... . Albert _V. Maniscalco......... Dem.-Lib. 
Deputy Mayor Paul -T. O'Keeleo <2. iat oes | De 


New York City—City Government Officials 


Mayor’s Office—Executive Assistant to the Mayor 
D. Walker. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 a.m., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in each year called by the Mayor, 

Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
troller, President of the Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall preside. The Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 3 
votes each; Borough Presidents of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 

No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
sented except by a three-fourths vote. 


Secretary—Ruth W. Whaley, Rm. 1356 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. 
THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1961 

President—Abe Stark, $25,000 _ 

All other members of the Council, $7,000 each, 
plus an additional $3,000 each, for contingent 
expenses, with the exception of the Vice Chair- 
man and the Minority Leader, who receive $1,000 
eacn for contingent. expenses. The Vice Chairman 
also receives an additional $9,500, the Minority 
Leader an additional $5,500. The Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the Chairman of the 
General Welfare Committee receive an additional 
$2,500. each. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tenahy. 

Clerk—Herman Katz. (see City Clerk). 


Councilmen 


Manhattan: Earl Brown, D.-Lib.; Samuel Davis 
D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.; John J. Merli, D 
Louis Okin, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D 


Bronx; Joseph Di Carlo, D.; Maurice J. McCar- 
oy D.; David Ross, D.; Irving I, Schreckinger, 


Brooklyn: Sam Curtis, D.-Lib.; J. Daniel Diggs, 
D.; George H, Hearn, D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Thomas 
J. Mirabile, D.; Joseph T. Sharkey, D-Lib.; Morris 
J, Stein, D.; Edward Vogel, D.; 1 vacancy. 


Queens: James F. Dulligan, D.; Maurice T. 
O’Brien, D.; George J. Schneider, D.; Frank 
Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 


Richmond: Edward V. Curry, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 


Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 

Administration, Division of—Charles F. Preusse, 
city administrator, $30,000; John J. McKenna, 
chief clerk; 250 Church St. 

Air .Pollution Control, .Dept, _of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner, $20,000. Kenneth 
Kowald, sec. to department, 15 Park Row. 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 
J. Lober, exec. sec., City Hall. 


Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 a.m. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Hyman 
Wank, chairman, $17,500; members, $10,750. Mary 
E. Flynn, sec. to chmn.; 2200 Municipal Bldg. 


Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beame, di- 
rector, $25,000, Asst. Dir. of the Budget. William 
F. Shea, $20,000; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
$17,000; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Buildings, Department of—Peter J. Reidy. com- 


missioner, $22,500. Francis D. McHugh, adminis- 
trator; 20th fl., Municipal Bldg. SS aan 


, Warren Moscow, $20,000; Administrator, Arthur 


City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Herman 
Katz, $15,000; 265 Municipal aig 

City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 


City Record—William Talbot, gta 10,000; 
—John B. Martin, editor, 2213 Municipal Bldg. 


City Register—Lewis Orgel, $16,000. Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St. County offices: Bronx 
—851 Grand_Concourse, co ee OLS s— 
of Revords, Brooklyn 1; Queens—161-04 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica é 

Civil Defense, Office of—Robert E. Condon, di- 
rector, $17,500; 135 East 55th St. 


Civil Service Commission, City (of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel)—composed of chairman and 
two members. Meets Tuesdays at 10 a.m., and 
on call of the chairman. Joseph Schechter, chair- 
man, $25,000: George Gregory, Jr., and Anthony 

Mauriello, $13,500 each; Frank A. Schaefer, 
sec.; 299 Broadway. 


Commerce and Public Events, Department of— 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., commissioner (no 
salary); 625 Madison Ave. 


Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 


Correction, Board of—Composed of chairman 
and eight members, appointed by the Mayor. No 
salary. Carl M. Loeb, Jr., n.; Hugh L. n- 
ney, sec. to the board; 100 Centre St. 


Correction, Department -of—Anna M. Kross. 
commissioner, $20,000; Hugh L. Tunney, sec. of 
department; 100 Centre St. 


County Clerks—New York, James McGurrin; 
Bronx, John J. Hanley; Kings, Joseph B. Whitty; 
Queens, Paul Livoti, $15,000 each; Richmond, 
Augustine B, Casey, $10,500. 


District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan, 
$32,000; Bronx, Daniel V. Sullivan, $30,000; Kings, 
Edward S. Silver, $32,000; Queens, Frank i 
SS ar “geet Richmond, John M. Braisted, 

bo : 


, 


Docks, Department of—(see Marine and Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 
be residents of Manhattan, two Brooklyn, two 
Bronx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary. 

Pres. of the Board—Charles H. Silver. Vice 
Pres.—Dr. Charles F. Rank. Sec.—Harold F. Hay: 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Education, Board of Higher—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor, and _ the president of the Board of 
Education, ex-officio. No salary. Chairman is 
elected by the Board. Administrator—Mrs. Pearl 
Max, 535 East 80th St. Colleges under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board are City ‘College, Brooklyn 
College, Hunter College, Queens College, Staten 


Island Community College and Bronx Community 
College. 


Elections, Board of—Four commissioners. Term 
four years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified, $15,000. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 80 Varick St. 


Finance, Department of—Hilda G. Schwartz, 
treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 
H. Travers, Jr.; 500 Municipal Bldg. 

Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
commissioner, $25,000. Denis Tilden Lynch, sec. 
to department; 11th floor, Municipal Bldg. 

Wealth, Department of—Leona Baumgartner 
M.D., commissioner, $22,500. William J. McCleary. 
dr., sec. of. department; 125 Worth St. pat 

Hospitals, Department of—Morris A. 
M.D., commissioner, $25,000; 125 Worth St. 


Jacobs, 


man, $35,000; Francis V. Madigan, vice chmn., 
and Ira S, Robbins, member 
J. Carey, act. gen. megr.; 299 Broadway. 


Investigation, Department of—Louis I. Kaplan, 
commissioner, $20,000. Daniel J. O’Connor, sec. of 
poeetenent, Isidore Weinberger, chief clerk; 50 


Labor, Department of—Harold A. Felix, com- 
missioner, $20,000. Mark L. Fasullo, exec. sec.; 
93 Worth St. 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Charles H. Tenney, corporation counsel, $25,000. 
Catherine E. Tierney, sec.; 1656 Municipal Bldg. 


Licenses, Department of—Bernard J. O’Connell, 
commissioner, $20,000. Charles L. Kalbacher, chief 
clerk. Administration offices, 137 Centre Street; 
> ares Bureaus: 112 White St., N. Y. 13; 710 

unicipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 315 Borough Hall, 
Staten Island 1. 

Marine and Aviation, Dept. of—Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor, commissioner, $20,000. Arthur J. Aron- 
son, sec. to department; Pier A. North River. 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $20,000. John Valenti, deputy com- 
missioner; Max Perlman, sec.; 137 Centre St. 
(See also Weights and Measures.) 


Medical Examiner, Chief—Milton Helpern, 
M.D., $16,000. Deputy Chiefs: Benjamin M. 
Vance, M.D. (in charge of Manhattan and Rich- 
mond), Charles H, Hochman, M.D., (in charge of 
Bronx). George W. Ruger, M.D., acting (in 
charge of Brooklyn). Richard Grimes, M.D. (in 
charge of Queens). 

Offices: 125 Worth St., Manhattan; 850 Walton 
Ave., Bronx 51; Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 
90-37 Parsons Bivd., Jamaica 32; Police Hdats. 
Bldg., 78 Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1. 

Mental Health, Board of, N. Y. City Community 
—Consists of the commissioners of health and 
welfare, ex-officio, and seven other members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. No salary. Harvey J. Tomp- 
kins, M.D., chairman; Ruth Farbman, exec. sec.; 
93 Worth St. = 

Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Stuart Constable, exec. officer; 
Arsenal Bidg., Fifth Ave. at 64th St 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at 10 A.M. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chmn., $15,000; 
other appointed members, $10,000. John J. Devitt, 
sec.; Lily C. Fine, act. chief parole officer; 
100 Centre St. 

Personnel, Department of—Joseph Schechter, di- 
rector, $25,000; 299 Broadway. (See also City 
Civil Service Commission.) 


Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others $11,750. Francis J. Bloustein, 
vice chmn., Pauline J. Malter, sec.; 2 Lafayette 
St. 

Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com- 
missioner, $25,000. James R. Kennedy, 1st deputy 
commissioner. Deputy commissioners: Aloysius J. 
Melia, Walter Arm, Alexander Aldrich, James Mc- 
Elroy; Louis L. Roos, asst. to commissioner; Thos. 
A. Nielson, chief insp.; Joseph A. Curry, asst. 
ehief insp. and chief of staff; James B. Leggett, 
chief of detectives; Louis L. Stutman, chief clerk; 
240 Centre St. 


Public Administrator—New York, Thomas I. 
Fitzgerald, $15,000, 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, 
John T. Meehan, $4,000 and fees, 851 Grand Con- 
course; Kings, Irving R. Rosenthal, $10,750, 504 
Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; Queens, John C. 
Glenn, $8,750, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35; 
Richmond, Lawrence V. Brown, $5,925, 927 Castle- 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 


Public Works, 


Department of—Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen, commissioner, $25,000. Michael J. 
McLaughlin, sec.; 1800 Municipal Bldg. 


Purchase, Department of—Joseph V. Spagna, 
commissioner, $20,000. Abram attes, deputy 
commissioner; Max Lazarus, sec. of department; 
1921 Municipal Bldg. 


Sanitation, Department of—Paul R. Screvane, 
commissioner, $25,000. Nicholas Lo Buglio, sec.; 
125 Worth St. 


Schools, Superintendent of—Dr. John J. Theo- 
bald, $37,500; elected by the Board of Education, 
is chief executive of the city’s educational system: 
Helen L. Slocum, sec. to superintendent. The 
Superintendent of Schools is also ex-officio chair- 
man of the Board of Superintendents. Other mem- 
bers of the board are Jacob Greenberg, deputy 
supt., $25,000, and 8 associate superintendents, 
$18,750 each. Katherine M. Crowe, sec. of the 
board; 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $16,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
County Offices: (New York), Hall of Records, 
N.Y. 7; (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, N. Y¥. 51; 
(Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; (Queens), 
42-15 Crescent St., at Queens Plaza, L. I. City 1; 
(Richmond), County Court House, Staten Island, 1. 


Smoke Control (see Air Pollution Control). 


Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 
Murdock, chmn,, $17,500; others, $11,750. Samuel 
L. Becker, director, $15,000; Joseph J. Doyle, chief 
clerk; 80 Lafayette St. 


Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts, page 82.) 


Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Seymour 
Weiss, chief clerk; 9323 Municipal Bldg. 


Teachers’ Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m. on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm. 603, Municipal Bldg. George Rosling, 
chairman, no salary. Mrs. May Andres Healy, 
exec, sec.; 154 Nassau St. 


Traffic, Department of—T. T. Wiley, commis- 
sioner, $22,500. Hugh E. McCollum, dir. of ad- 
ministration; 100 Gold St. 


Transit Authority, N. Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one appointed by Mayor, one by Gover- 
nor. Two appointed members select third member 
as_chairman. Authority meets on Tuesdays at 10 
A.M. Charles L. Patterson, chairman, $35,000, 
others $30,000. Thomas J. McLernon, gen. mana- 
ger, $27,500. Lloyd Peterson, sec.; Leo Casey, 
dir., public relations; 370 Jay St., Brooklyn 1. 

Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice-chairmen. No salary. 
George E. Spargo, gen. manager and secretary: 
Randall’s Island, New York City 35. 


Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Paul Rutheiser, 
director, 300 West 43rd St. 


Water Supply, Board of—Three_ commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Arthur C. Ford; presi- 
dent, $20,000; Edward C. Maguire and Herbert M. 
Rosenberg, $15,000 each. Commissioners must be 
residents of the City of New York, Martin T. 
Geraghty, chief clerk; 120 Wall St. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 


of—Armand D’Angelo, commissioner, $20,000. 
Frank Kaye, senior administrator; 2358 Muni- 
cipal Bldg. 


Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets)—Fred J. Loughran, 
director; Joseph F. Conlon, chief inspector; 137 
Centre St. 

Welfare, Department of—Henry _L. McCarthy, 
commissioner, $22,500. Michael M. Rappaport, dir. 
of admin,; 250 Church St. 


Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 


; Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes} vetoes | Total 

Washington............- 2 gee 2 
Peaaisan. OP ete 5 2 7 
Monroe Sno «cw ata 1 wae 1 
ERNST St, cs tess 5 7 12 
ORR airaets eee = wi es 6 4 10 
ET Ss ee 2 1 3 
OOS OS oS Sa 9 ses 9 
Buchanan..... 4 3 7 

OTC as Se recs 2 4 6 
MAPUTISOILS «5 5 cvais ths spate << 21 7 28 
BRUEDGM Wat Dini ap. o- so 44 48 92 
0 eer 12 1 13 
PME G Ws ern odo wieieieeias 4 8 12 


*Through 85th Congress. 


Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes} Total 

Cleveland (first term)....| 304 110 414 
Benjamin Harrison....... 19 25 44 
Cleveland (second term).. 42 128 170 
MeKamley ne ope avt lates 6 36 42 
Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 40 82 

BiG aes eres bis oat ae ws 30 9 39 
WE LIGOM Fs cae etic ce snnd v- clanage 33 11 44 
EV Sr Sa ses ares aes ae: Sos 1 6 
oolldge.... v5.0 Gk 2 4cnleee 20 30 50 
VFEQOWV ODS consort sedate ers fete 2 16 37 
F. D. Roosevelt .| 371 260 631 
EG MAI 2, lacereres 180 70 250 
Eisenhower*............ 51 86 137 
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U. S. DISTRICT COURTS for New York City— 
See page 61. 
SUPREME COURT (N. Y. State)—See page 78. 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
ears, or to serve until December 31st of year they 
become oP ace e Po aee ge aa end 
Dec. 31 of years given. e ju g 

John A. Muller (1959); Charles Marks (1964); 
Jacob Gould Schurman (1965); Abraham N. Geller 
(1966); Mitchell D. Schweitzer (1968); Gerald P. 
Culkin (1969); Irwin D. Davidson (1970); Thomas 
Dickens (1970). 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


Justices appointed by the Mayor for term of 10 
years, or to serve until Dec. 31st of year they 
become 70. Terms end last day of month named 
unless otherwise noted. Salaries: Chief Justice, 
$21,000; others, $19,000. 

Chief Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June, 1966); 
Associate Justices—John M. Cannella (Mar. es 
1959); Ambrose J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 1959); A. 
Lawrence Acquavella (Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. 
Troy (Feb. 18, 1960); Simon Silver (Apr. 11, 1960); 
John V. Flood (June 24, 1960); Robert U. Molloy 
(June, 1960); Doris I. Byrne (July 10, 1961); Ben- 
jamin Gassman (Dec., 1961); Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri (Dec., 1961); Edward _F. Breslin (Apr., 
1962); Alfred J. Cawse, Jr. (Dec., 1963); Arthur 
Dunaif (June 2, 1965); Edward T. Galloway (June 
2, 1965); J. Howard Rossbach (June 2, 1965); Wil- 
liam E. Ringel (June, 1965); Edward Thompson 
(July 8, 1965); Joseph J. Kozinn (Dec., 1965); Ber- 
nard A. Kozicke (June 24, 1966); Joseph A. Sara- 
fite yes: 7, 1967); Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 
1968). 


Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly, 100 Centre St. 


PARTS—I, II, Ill, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court 
—dJoseph F. Moss, 


PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F, 
Horan, Jr. 


PARTS I and II (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
L. I. City. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 


PART I (Richmond)--County Court House, 
nt Island 1. Clerk of Court—Arthur D. Kel- 
er. 


PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 


Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
ist and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 


Probation Bureau—1i00 Centre St., New York 
City 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 


acting. SURROGATES COURTS 


Courts of Record. The Surrogates are: 
Manhattan—Joseph - Cox (Dec,, 1966), S. 
Samuel DiFaleo (Dec., 1970), $32,000 each. Clerk 


of the Court—Philip A. Donahue, Hall of Records, 
New York City 7. é 


Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath (Dec., 1966), 
$32,000. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 
851 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 


Brooklyn—Maximillian Moss (Dec., 1966), $32,- 
000. Clerk of the Court—Albert M. Leavitt, Su- 
preme Court Bldg., 2 Johnson St., Brooklyn 1, 


Queens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1962), $32,- 
000. Clerk of the Court—George Archinal, 88-11 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 


Richmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 1961), $32,000. 
Clerk of the Court—John R, Ladley, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1. 


CITY COURT 


| _Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
; York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
Queens, 88-1] Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. Rich- 
mond, $27 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

Justices elected for 10 years, or to serve until 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st of 
years given. 

The Chief Justice. Peter A. Quinn, $26,000 a 
year; the Associate Justices, $25,000. 


Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 
and Director of Administration—John Mc- 
Inerney. 

The court is composed as follows: 


Manhattan—Francis E. Rivers (1963); Harol 
Baer (1964); Harry B. Frank (1964): pe 


New York City—Courts ‘ 

SS ee 

Courts in the City of New York 
As of January 1, 1959 


Mulcahy (1964); Samuel C. Coleman (1964); John — 
A. Byrnes (1965); Emilio Nufiez (1966); Rocco A. 
Parella (1967)} Margaret M. J. Mangan ones 
Bronx—Chief Justice, Peter A. Quinn a 
Justices: Julius J. Gans (1964); Lawrence Peltia 
(1966); Hyman Korn (1968). pee 
Kings—Sylvester F. Sabbatino (1964); 
M. Wecht (1965); Murray T. Feiden (1967); Louis 
B. Heller (1968); Arthur A. Low (1968). 
ueens—James J. Conroy (1964); J. 
Geies (1967); Harold J. Crawford (1968). 
Richmond—Mark A. Constantino (1966). 


COUNTY COURTS 


Judges elected for 14 years, or to serve un 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 3ist o 
years given. Salary, $32,000 each. 


Bronx—Samuel J. Joseph (1960); William Lyman 
(1962); Eugene G. Schulz (1965); Edward T. Mc- 
Caffrey (1969). Chief Clerk—William J. Carroll, 
851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y. 


Kings—Carmine J. Marasco (1961);-Samuel S. 
Leibowitz (1963); Hyman Barshay (1967); Nathan 
R. Sobel (1970); John R, Starkey (1972). Chief 
Clerk—James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Queens—William B. Groat (1964); John F. 
Scileppi (1965); Peter T. Farrell (1970): George P. 
Stier (1971). Chief Clerk—Leonard Capone, County 
Court House, L. I. City 1, N.Y. 

Special 


Richmond—James C. Crane (1968). 
Kosman, County Court 


< 


Depnty Clerk—Frank M. 
House, Staten Island 1, N. Y¥ 
CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 


Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
or to serve until Dec. 3lst of year they become 70. 
Terms expire last day of month named Ss 
otherwise noted. Chiet City Magistrate, $19,000; 
City Magistrate, $16,000. Chief Clerk—Vacancy. 
100 Centre St., New York City 13. 

Manhattan 


ee City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


City Magistrates—James Randall Creel {Janes 
Evelyn Richman (May 23, 


Bronx 
Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 1959); Mitchell 
J. Sherwin (Dec., 1959); Samuel J. Ohringer 


(June, 1961); Nicholas F. Delagi (June, 1962); 
John B. Lee (May 11, 1963); Francis X, O’Brien 
(May, 1965); Walter H. Gladwin (Oct., 1967). 


Brooklyn 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 


Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1959); George §S. 
Rader (June, 1959); Charles Solomon (Dec., 1959); 
Albert D. Schanzer (Jan. 6, 1960); Matthew F. 
Fagan (May 23, 1961); Harry Serper (May 23, 
1961); David L. Malbin (Dec., 1961); Vincent J. 
Ferreri (Jan. 22, 1962); Alfred S. McGrover (June, 
1962); Louis S. Wallach (June, 1963); Ludwig 
Glowa (June, 1963); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 
21, 1964); Raymond A. Tierney (July 8, 1965); 
Milton Solomon (Dec., 1965); John F. Furey (May 
19, 1967); Maurice H. Matzkin (May, 1967); Larry 
oe A ete (July 18, 1967); Michael Potter (Jan. 
i Queens 

Thomas J. Gray (Aug. 3, 1959); Stephen 
pas (June, 1960); James E, LoPiccolo (May 23, 
1961); Corning G. McKennee (May 23, 1961): 
Bernard Dubin (July, 1961); Anthony M. Livoti 
(Dec., a loa James A. Roe, Jr. (May, 1963); 
Thomas Fitzpatrick (May 23, 1964); Peter M. 
i007} (Sept. 23, 1965); T. Vincent Quinn (Dec., 


Richmond 

Edward D. Caiazzo (May, 
Daly (Dec., 1967). 

MUNICIPAL COURT 


Elected for 10 years, or to serve until December 
31st of year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st 
of years given. President Justice, $19,000; Associate 
Justices, $17,000. 


- Sco- 


1961); Richard F. 


New York City—Courts 33 
Dir. of Admin.—Howard F. Tyson, 8 eae St. 
Room is located 


New York 7, (The Central Record 
at 238 William St., New iota City 7.) 


President Justi Harry Epp: 
‘ustice— P. ig. 
Associate Justices and Districts: 5% 


ist—6 Reade St., Roe York City Robert 
eeniangelo (1961); thur E. DePniliips 11964); 
Joseph J. Cella (1 068). 

2nd—10 Reade St., new Yor 7. “Les 


ter 
960); Savier Cc. Ric- 
penne M. Weluser (1968); Frank J. 


14 west Satin St., ee York City 19. Eugene 

M. McCarthy (1962); John J. Mangan (1965); 

sent B. Rafferty (1965); Alexander L. Salottolo 

4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. 

(66): Silverman (1959); qwittiam T. O’Connell 

(1966 po A. Klotz (196' 

h—314 West 54th St., Gen. ork City 19. pen- 

deo pease aeces George Starke (1961); 


Daniel. Fink (1966). 
6th—170 East 121st St., New York City 35. Eu- 
gene B. McAuliffe (1960); Guy, Gilbert Ribaudo 


1966); John C. Leonforte (196 


New York City Yc 
aero (is6ons Pelham St. George Bissell fn 
(1961); Beatrice ae (1964); eaagacinn Wahl 
(1964); Charles S. Whitman, Jr. (1966); Charles 
pou (1968). 

Oth—447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Herman C. Stoute pci ‘Darwin W. Telesford 


1Ist—1400 Williamsbridge 1 Rd., 6i. Vincent 
N. Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachtel (1964); 
pas Kraus (1965); Francis T. Murphy, Jr. 

2nd—Washington fee and 162d St., N. ¥. 5 
Louis Bennett (1959); James W. Donoghue (sei): 
Bertha Schwartz (1963); Louis Peck (1966), 

Brooklyn 

1st—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 8S. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963): Louis G. Andreozzi eee 

2nd—120 Schermerhorn Si. Brooklyn 1. Lewis 
S. Flagg, Jr. (1963); Oliver D. Williams (1966): 
Franklin W. Morton, Jr. (1968). 

3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Abraham 
A. Berry (1959); Dominic 'S. Rinaldi (1959). 

oa Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7; Fred G, Mor- 


y (1961); Murray H. fPeanaat (1962); Irving 
P, Bartell (1966). 
Ith—363 Tne oe: Ave. peel ou Samuel D. 
Johnson, (1959) ary B Eppig (1967). 
th—4th Ave. ror es Brooklyn 32, Harold 
J. oncLaughiin iasoy" 
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Ist—10-15 49th Ave., I. City 1. 
carielio (sei); Charles Yallons (1968), gees 
Broadway and Justi en 
ever Fiscay ‘ustice St., Elmhurst 73. 


3d—69-02 Ges). iniaeewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27, 


Angelo Graci (1 
Spee sired 11 Su Blvd., Jamaica 35. Jenkin 
Hockert (1960); re er E, Fitzpatrick (1961). 
gp ieee Channel Drive. bet. Beach 90th and 
S1st Sts., Rockaway Beach 94. Abraham R, Mar- 
re (1965). 
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cae Castleton he West New Brighton, 
8. 1 John J. Kelly (1966). 
ona it Targee St., Stapleton, 8. I. 4. Frank D. 
Paulo (1964). 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
Justices appointed by the Mayor for term of 
10 years, or to serve until Dec. 31st of year 
they become 170. Salaries: Presiding Justice, 
$21,000; others, $19,500. 
ding Justice—John Warren Hill (Dec., 1959). 
Justices—Jane M. Bolin (July, Roy. Nathaniel 
Kaplan (Dec., 1959); Leonard Ruisi (Sept., 
Area) Charles Horowitz (Dec., ETE Patrick 
J. Fogarty (Dec., 1962); J. Walter McClancy (Dec., 
1963); Wilfred A. Waltemade (Dec., 1963); Phillip 
Thurston (Aug., 1964); Charles E. Ramsgate 
thaer 1964); George A. Timone (Oct., 1964); Louis 
Pagnucco (Feb., 1965); Sylvia Jaffin Liese 


(Mar. 1965); Justine Wise Polier (Sept., 1965); 
Edward R. Dudl ey (Oct., 1965); Francis J. Mc~- 
Caffrey (Mar., 1966); Ruth Warters (Sept., 1966); 


Vincent Ferrara (Jan.,-1967); Geo Postel (Apr., 
1967); Juvenal’ Marchisio (Dec., 1967); Maurice 
Bernhardt (Jan., 1968); Paul Balsam (Mar., 1968); 
Myles A. Paige (Apr., 1968). 

Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—Elizabeth A. Morrissey. Chief 
Probation Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 135 
East 22d Street, New York City 10. 

Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 

New York County-—Children’s Court; Admin. 
Officer, David A. Supple, 235 West 23rd St. Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 
22d St., New York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Admin. Officer, 
Edmond C. Murphy, 283 Adams 8t., Brooklyn 1, 
Family Court; Admin. Officer, William F. Linde- 
man, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, William Kiel. Children’s— 
1109 Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Queens County—Children’s ou and Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 
Union Hall St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’ s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk of Court, Rose Bloomfield (acting), 
100 Richmond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


Free World Radio Stations Broadcast to Communist Countries 


Forty broadcasting units of thé free world are 
engaged daily in transmitting news and informa- 
tion to the Soviet Union, its satellite nations, and 
China, to counteract the attempts of the Com- 
munists to keep this from their people. 

Among official organizations at work are the 
Voice of America of the United States Government, 
Radiodiffusion Francaise of France and the British 
Broadcasting Corp. Private activities include Ra- 
dio Vatican, Radio Liberation, which concentrates 
on the Soviet Union, and Radio Free Europe, 
aimed at Soviet satellites in eastern Europe. 

Of the thirteen radio units transmitting to Rus- 
sia, the largest is Radio Liberation, which broad- 
casts in the 18 languages of the Soviet Union. 
The smallest is ‘‘Cap Haiten’”’ in Haiti, on the air 
for an hour and a half each week, with religious 
broadcasts in Russian. Fourteen free radio sta- 
tions in the Far East aim at Communist China, 
the largest on Formosa, now in its fourth year. 

With 28 short and medium wave transmitters 
located in Germany and Portugal, Radio Free 
Europe is on the air almost 20 hours daily to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary and about 
five hours daily to Bulgaria and Rumania, Its 
programs of news and comment (every hour on 


the hour), music, entertainment and features are 
broadcast in Bulgarian, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, 
Polish and Rumanian. 

Radio Free Europe effectively broadcast Krush- 
chev’s anti-Stalin speech of 1956, which the Com- 
munists did not want the captive peoples to hear, 
and contributed to the release of many Polish 
prisoners of the Russians in Siberia. The disclo- 
sures by Col. Jos. Swiatlo, fofmerly of the Polish 
secret police, over. Radio Free Europe brought 
about the reorganization of the police. Radio Free 
Europe is a branch of the Free Europe Committee 
and is supported by contributions raised through 
the Crusade for Freedom. 

In a desperate effort to prevent broadcasts from 
reaching their peoples, the Communist govern- 
ments have developed massive jamming networks. 
According to the US Advisory Commission on In- 
formation, these cost more than $100,000,000. 
One estimate is that in Eastern Europe alone there 
are 1,000 Communist jamming transmitters. 

By ‘contrast, the Free World makes no effort to 
jam Communist broadcasts beamed at the free 
peoples, These are constantly increasing in in- 
tensity and volume, totaling over 335 hours a day 


in 1958. 


America's Conservation Pledge 


A 30-word creed defining conservation suitable 
for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, 
grew out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 
entries, was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, 
N. M., reads as follows: 


“T give my pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to defend from waste the natural re- 
sources of my country—its soil and minerals, its 
forests, waters and wildlife.” 


a I ee 


In 1958 the total number of television receivers 
produced in the United States was estimated at 
slightly less than 6,000,000, a decrease from the 
production of 1957, when nearly 7,500,000 receivers 
were reported. Yet the number of sets’in use 
was approximately 50,000,000, a record. 

The nation’s 63,500 major tv service outlets ac- 
counted for a business volume of $2.6 billion for 
labor and parts. Service technicians had a sub- 
stantial interest in hi-fi and industrial electronic 
maintenance. 

Possibility of tv broadcasters adopting subliminal 
ads led the National Association of Broadcasters 
and: the major networks to ban this form of hidden 
persuasion. After a storm of protest, the sugges- 
tion was dropped. 

Congress induced the Federal Communications 
Commission to shelve pay tv, at least until the 
1959 session. 

Congressional investigation of FCC resulted in 
Tesignation and indictment of one Commissioner 
for alleged misconduct during the award of a 
Miami tv channel. 

Color tv set sales continued to lag, despite fact 
that 325 stations are equipped to broadcast color. 

About 575 community tv antenna systems were 
in operation, serving close to 500,000 American 
homes not reached directly by stations. 

Video magnetic tape recordings became a regular 
part of tv broadcasting operation, replacing more 
and more film kinescopes. 

Eugene F. McDonald Jr., president of Zenith 
Radio Corp., died May 16, 1958, aged 72. Elmer 


Radio and TV—Highlights and Statistics 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Television Highlights, 1958 


Source: Albert J. Forman, ed., Electronic Techhician Magazine 
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Davis, pioneer news commentator, died May 18, 
1958, aged 68. 

DuMont Laboratories sold its consumer division 
to Emerson Radio Corp. 

About 3,600,000 homes are served by UHF-TV, a 
decline of 8% in the last two years. 

About 600 foreign tv stations are in operation, 
serving an estimated total of 24,000,000 sets. 

Charges of rigged questions and answers on pop- 
ular tv quiz programs gained the attention of the 
New York district attorney. One quiz program was 
canceled, others declined in popularity. 

Arbitron, instantaneous automatic tv program 
rating service developed by American Research 
Bureau began operations in September, 1958. 


Experiments to perfect a wall television receiver 
have been progressing in the United States, notably 
in shops of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Efforts to perfect a flat television tube for use in 
wall television continued throughout 1958 in Eng- 
land with the support of the National Research 
Development Corp. Dr. D. Gabor of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology was working 
on an invention that had prospects of commercial 
development. Patents protecting the tube were 
taken out in the United States. The stalk of a 
conventional cathode-ray tube wes to be elimi- 
nated and a flat, compact unit substituted, on a 
new principle of electron-optics. The diagonal 
measurement of the picture was 12 in. A later 
prototype was to have a diagonal measurement of 
21 in., with a depth, front to back of 5 in. or less. 


Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. 


Source: Electronic Technician Magazine 


Total Radio Sets Total Receiving Tubes Television sets Auto Sets 
Year ade Made Made in use 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars 
1930 3,827,800 | 300.000,000 52,000,000 19;600;000) |" Soe Sais ae ek ee F 
1940 11,800,000 } 450,000,000 | 115,000,000 | 115,000,000 | ........ | 22... ...... 7,500,000 
1950. 14,600,000 | 721,000,000 | 383.000,000 | 644,000,000 | 7,500,000 01 ,000, 
1955....| 14,500,000 | 492,500,000 | 480,000,000 | 890,000,000 | 7 800,000 | 1,215,000,000 | 35,700,000 
1957....| 15,400,000 | 497,000,000 | 485,000,000 | 895,000,000 | 6,900,000 | 1, ,000,000 | 38,500,000 
1958(est,)| 12,000,000 | 380,000,000 | 450,000,000 |. 825,000,000 | 5,900,000 960,000,000 | 39,500,000 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Homes with Total Radio Homes with Tot 
Year Radio Sets Sets in Use Year Radio Sets Sate in Dea 
Number in U.S. Number in U.S. 
EUS Gans 12.048, 762 13,000,000 LOGO acted 4 ( 
LE SR aa 22'869,000 30,500,000 LOBBissmhs tee $3° 000/000 135:000:000 
NAD ARS ocoss . 29'000;000 51,000,000 100T Se een ae 53,300,000 149,000,000 
Se a are 34,000,000 56,000,000 _}11958...00 222222 ,600,000 155,000,000 
Note: $ are at retail value. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS IN U. S. AND WORLD 
Data are for Dec. 31, 1958 
United States homes with radios....... 53,600,000 | Total radi : 
Secondary sets in above homes......... : ; SS yaerice pfs aie Ty te DOD con 
Radios in business places, institutions, ete. 13,800,000 outh America, 21,800,000; Europe, 
PAUILOMODILE PAGION.. os oe be woe ae 39,500,000 90,000,000; Asia, 22,900,000; Australia, 
PREROIMON-BOUS 2. biitiew bens fede dees 49,800,000 10,100,000; Africa, 5,700,000........ 166,700,000 
Total sets in United States........208,400,000 Total radio sets in world.....,.... 325,300,000 


Record player turntables owned—38,300,000. 
Tape recorders (excluding commerical units)—1,950,000. 
Broadcast stations on air—AM, 3,195; FM, 585; TV, 526. 


Radio Authorizations for 1958, by Categories 


As of July 1, 1958, there were more that 2,100,000 radio authorizatio 
Bee cations bngaee acct SE Seer radio stations of ait kinds Nexeontes Seis “tne 
: nearly 1,500, ransmitters. Their operation somn 
radio operator permits of different grades. Radio station ouoherisaricnes ny Ce on ae i 


Non-broadcast Broadcast 


Amateurs, 179,314; marine, 172,426; aviation AM commerci 
C ; ’ Neth , cial, 3,353; : 
62,684; land transporation, 48,801; industrial, translator, 156: TV satieatie al, 8; RE pie sc 
39,978; public safety, 26,512; common carrier, cial, : , List: Bteed reenes 


, 634; FM educational, 157; 
auxiliaries, etc., 4,017. 
a Fe 

Morocco Taxes Radio Receivers—Morocco, which h 

Proce C ' as a mo i 

munications, has extended its tax on radio receivers to Tangier’ "The toe eve Eee 


of sets. A home or motor car set is i 
telegraph and telephone agency. taxed about $4.50 annually. Proceeds are credited to the post, 


3,271; miscellaneous, 8,048. international, 2; 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Dee. 1, 1957 to Dee. 1, 1958 


Classified by Months Under 
WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—GENERAL EVENTS 


December—1957 
WASHINGTON 


Reed Rejects Appointment—Retired Supreme 
Court Justice Stanley F. Reed Dec. 3 withdrew 
from the chairmanship of the new Civil Rights 
Commission, a post to which he had been named 
by President Eisenhower a month earlier. Reed 
feared that his service on the commission might 
lower ‘‘respect for the impartiality of the Federal 
judiciary.’’ President Eisenhower Dec. 23 elevated 
Dr. John Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University, from vice-chairman to chairman and 
named Doyle E. Carlton, former Florida governor, 
to the commission. 


Eisenhower Rejects Nehru Appeal—President 
Eisenhower, in a cablegram sent from Paris Dec. 
15, rejected Indian Prime Minister Nehru’s appeal 
to U.S. and Soviet leaders to halt nuclear tests as 
evidence of their intention to achieve disarma- 
ment. Eisenhower said: ‘‘To stop these tests at this 
time, in the absence of knowledge that we can go 
on and achieve effective limitations on nuclear 
Weapons production and on other elements of 
armed strength, as well as a measure of assurance 
against surprise attack, is a sacrifice which we 
could not in prudence accept. To do so could in- 
crease rather than diminish the threat of aggres- 
sion and war.”’ 

Report on Soil Bank—The Dept. of Agriculture 
reported Dec. 26 that the Federal soil bank pro- 
gram reduced farm surplus production by more 
than $1 billion worth of crops during 1957. In- 
dividual agreements were signed by 914,819 farm- 
ers, who were paid $614,000,000 for withholding 
21,300,000 acres of crop land from production. The 
department estimated that the land withheld 
would have produced about 225,000,000 bu. of 
corn; 175,000,000 bu. of wheat; 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton; 600,000,000 Ibs. of rice and 93,000,000 


Ibs. of tobacco, FOREIGN 


Anti-Dutch Drive in Indonesia—In protest 
against continued Dutch control of West Guinea 
(West Irian), the Indonesian government called 
a 24-hr. strike Dec. 1 against all Dutch enter- 
prises in Indonesia. This was followed by a series 
of anti-Dutch decrees. Netherlands consulates~in 
Indonesia were ordered closed and the Indonesian 
government announced plans for deportation of 
most of the 46,000 Dutch citizens living in the 
republic. The Indonesian government took con- 
trol of all Dutch plantations and many major 
Dutch-owned businesses were.seized by Com- 
munist-led union members. Indonesian Premier 
Djuanda announced Dec. 13 that President Sukarno 
would leave the country for an extended rest 
cure. The announcement followed-treports that 
Sukarno had been deposed. Netherlands officials 
said Dec. 26 that most Dutch citizens in Indonesia 
would be evacuated to the Netherlands within 
a month. Sukarno left Jakarta Jan. 6 on a tour of 
Asia and Africa. 

Colombians Vote Bipartisan Rule—In Colombia’s 
first completely free election since 1949, voters 
Dec. 1 approved establishment of a joint govern- 
ment by the Conservative and Liberal parties for 
the next 12 years. They also legalized the 5-man 
military junta in power since the ouster of dicta- 
tor Gustavo Rojas Pinilla in May, 1957. The junta 
was scheduled to turn over power to a civilian 
President Aug. 7, 1958. 

Yugoslav 5-Year Plan—The Yugoslav Parlia- 
ment Dec. 4 adopted a new 5-yr. economic plan 
calling for increases by the end of 1961 of 57.6% 
in gross national output, 68% in industrial out- 
put and 42.7% in agricultural output. The coun- 
try’s 5-yr. plan, started im 1947, was aban- 
doned following President Tito’s break with Stalin 
in 1948. 

USSR Says Rocket Fell in U.S.—Soviet Com- 
munist party chief Khrushchev charged Dec. 6 
that the rocket which orbited in space after 
launching Sputnik I had fallen in the U.S. 5 
days earlier and that the U.S. refused to give. it 
to the USSR. U.S. authorities denied knowledge 
of any such incident. 


~ Tito Reassures U.S.—Yugoslav President Tito 
was reported to have assured U.S. Amb. James W. 


Riddleberger in Belgrade Dec. 7 that Yugoslavia 
would pursue an independent foreign _ policy. 
Continuance of U.S. aid to Yugoslavia depended. 
by Congressional ruling, on the judgment of 
President Eisenhower that Tito’s government re- 
mained independent of the Soviet bloc. Tito was 
said to have cited Yugoslavia’s abstention from 
the November Moscow declarations, signed by 
party leaders from every other Communist state, 
as evidence of Yugoslav independence, 


Moroceans Attack Ifni—Seventeen days after 
Moorish irregulars of a Moroccan Liberation Army 
attacked Ifni, small Spanish enclave in southern 
Morocco, Spanish forces Dec. 10 withdrew to a 
defense perimeter 5 miles in depth around the 
enclave’s capital, Sidi Ifni. The Spanish strategy 
was to harass and finally expel the 5,000 attack- 
ing Morroccan tribesmen. 


New Soviet Peace Offensive—A letter from Soviet 
Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower, de- 
livered in Washington Dec. 10, proposed an East- 
West conference, restated Soviet willingness to 
end nuclear tests as of Jan. I, 1958, if Britain 
and the U.S. would join such an agreement, and 
renewed a Communist proposal for banning the 
manufacture and stockpiling of nuclear weapons 
in East and West Germany and Poland, Similar 
letters were sent by Bulganin to the prime minis- 
ters of Britain, France, West Germany and India. 
The U.S. State Dept. charged that the purpose of 
the Soviet notes was to influence the forthcoming 
Paris. meeting of NATO leaders. Premier Bul- 
ganin repeated his views in notes sent Dec. 12 
to all 82 UN members and to Switzerland. He sent 
additional letters to the Netherlands and Belgium 
Dec. 12, to Italy, Turkey, Norway and Canada 
Dec. 13 and to Greece and Denmark Dec. 14. 


Afro-Asian Conference—Delegations from 40 
states and colonies met in Cairo Dec. 26—Jan. 1 
in a Communist-dominated Afro-Asian Peoples 
Solidarity Conference. The conference, organized 
on a nongovernmental basis, adopted resolutions 
backing Soviet appeals for peaceful co-existence, 
condemned Western ‘‘imperialist and colonialist 
policies,’’ and attacked the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
British actions in Oman and Yemen, French re- 
pression of Algerian nationalism, and the Euro- 
pean common market. A Soviet spokesman of- 
ered economic and technical aid to all Asian and 
African peoples ‘‘as brother helps brother.’’ 


Ben-Gurion Forms New Cabinet—Israeli Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion resigned and dissolved his 
coalition government Dec. 31 after two left-wing 
parties in the coalition rebelled against a cabinet 
plan to seek Western arms and security ties through 
West Germany. Ben-Gurion presented to the 
Knesset Jan. 6 the same cabinet that had re- 
signed. It was approved after the two left-wing 
parties (Ahdut Avoda and Mapam) had agreed 
to join the three other coalition parties (Mapai, 
Progressives and Mizrachi) in maintaining cab- 
inet discipline and to remain in the government 
until the 1959 elections. 


‘UNITED NATIONS 


UN Seeks Kashmir Settlement—The Security 
Council Dec. 2 voted 10-0 to ask Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, UN mediator, to visit India and Pakistan 
in a new effort to settle the 10-yr.-old dispute be- 
tween the two countries over Kashmir. Dr. Graham 
was requested to make recommendations to both 
governments and report back to the Council. 
The USSR abstained from voting on the resolu- 
tion, which had been softened by amendments 
after threat of a Soviet veto. 


Mount Scopus Agreement—An agreement between 
the Israeli and Jordanian governments was an- 
nounced Dec. 4 for resumption of Israeli convoys 
to Mount Scopus, an Israeli enclave in Jordanian 
territory northeast of Jerusalem. Jordan had 
barred the convoys, charging that Israel had 
violated the 1949 armistice agreement by including 
gasoline in the convoys. When Col. Byron V. Leary, 
Acting Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, rejected the Jordanian complaint 
he was accused of bias by Jordan and declared 
persona non grata. Agreement for resumption of 
the convoys was obtained after 4 days of negotia-~ 
tion by UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, who 
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flew to the Middle East to mediate the dispute. 
Hammarskjold Dec. 16 appointed Dr. Francisco 
Urrutia, Colombia, to seek a permanent settlement. 


UN Resolution om Algeria—The General Assem- 
bly Dec. 10 adopted a compromise resolution on 
the Algerian question which was declared satis- 
factory by France and by the Algerian National 
Liberation Front, the principal Algerian rebel 
group. The vote on the resolution, looking to a 
solution of the 3-yr.-old Algerian rebellion against 
France, was 80-0, with France not participating 
and South Africa absent. The resolution merely 
expressed the Assembly’s wish that informal con- 
ferences and ‘‘other appropriate means’ be 
used effectively to reach a settlement in con- 
formity with the UN Charter. 


UN Representation Rebuffed—Prince Wan Wait- 
kayakon of Thailand, named by the previous Gen- 
eral Assembly session to mediate the Hungarian 
question, told the Assembly Dec. 10 that he had 
been refused admittance to both Hungary and 
the Soviet Union. He said he had sought to in~ 
quire about ‘‘humanitarian treatment in Hungary, 
return of deportees from the USSR, withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungary and free elections 
in Hungary.’? The USSR and Hungary insisted 
that these were internal matters beyond the 
scope of the UN. . 

UN Rejects Cyprus Measure—The General As- 
sembly Dec..14 rejected by 31-23 vote, with 24 
abstentions, a Greek-sponsored résolution calling 
for self-determination for British-ruled Cyprus. 


~The vote fell 24 short of the required two-thirds 


majority. U.S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge explained 
that the U.S. abstained because the Cyprus issue 
was “not the kind of problem which can be 
solved in deliberations in the absence of agree- 
ment among the parties.’’ Britain had opposed 
the resolution on the ground that it was a dis- 
guised plea from Greek annexation of Cyprus. 
Greek Cypriot riots began several days before the 
voting and continued after the issue was decided. 


New Peace Plea Ends UN Session—The 12th 
session of the UN General Assembly ended Dec. 
14 after approving, 77-0, an Indian-Swedish- 
Yugoslav resolution calling on all states to ‘‘make 
every effort to strengthen international peace 
and to develop friendly and cooperative relations 
and settle disputes as enjoined in the Charter.”’ 
Cuba, Morocco, Lebanon and South Africa were 
absent but Lebanon and Cuba announced they 
favored the resolution. Nationalist China abstained, 


GENERAL 


U.S. Atomic Power Station Opened—The atomic 
furnace was placed in operation on a test basis 
Dec. 2 at the first full-scale civilian nuclear 
power station in the U.S., at Shippingport, Pa. 
The occasion marked the 15th anniversary of the 
achievement of the first nuclear chain reaction, at 
the University of Chicago. The 60,000-kw. Ship- 
pingport plant was built for $110,000,000 by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., most of the cost 
having been subsidized by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, The Duquesne Light Co. was to 
operate the plant under contract to the AEC 
upon completion of safety and other tests. 

The Shippingport reactor was fueled with 12 
tons of natural uranium U238 and 165 pounds 
of highly enriched uranium U235. Officials ex- 
plained that purified water is pumped under high 
pressure through the reactor core, absorbing heat 
from fissioning atoms. By means. of boiler-like 
heat exchangers, a second supply of water, not 
in direct contact with the irradiated water, is 
converted into steam which turns a turbine and 
generates electricity. It was estimated that the 
minimum output of the plant would supply the 
residential needs of a community of 250,000, 
although the cost of production was estimated 
at 11 to 14 times as high at the outset as con- 
ventionally produced electricity, in the area. The 
plant began producing electricity for commercial 
use Dec. 18. It was formally dedicated May 26, 
1958, by President Eisenhower, who waved a neu- 
tron wand above a neutron counter in the White 
House to start a motor by remote control in 
Shippingport. The motor opened the main turbine 
valve, raising power production to 60,000 kilowatts. 

Vanguard Satellite Launching Fails—The first 
U.S. effort to launch a space satellite failed Dec. 
6 when the Vanguard rocket which was to carry 
the baby. moon into space exploded and burned 
two seconds after it was fired at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. The launching of the 6.4-inch satellite had 


been planned as a preliminary 
la 1: of full-scale earth satelli 
of Naval Research, in charge of 


in 
Congressional critics of 


ridiculed the U.S. 


AFL-CIO Ousts Teamsters—The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO Dec. 6 on charges of domination by 
corrupt elements. The vote, taken at the 
CIO’s second biennial convention at Atlantic City, 
was 10,458,598 to 2,266,497, based on the member- 
ship of the unions represented at the convention. 
It came after the collapse of a peace compromise 
plan under which James R. Hoffa, president of 
the. Teamsters and chief target of the AFL-CIO 
charges, was to have stepped down. The AFL-CIO 
completed its cleanup program Dee. 12 by ex- 
pelling the Bakery & Confectionery Workers and 
the Laundry Workers Union. 


Dio Convicted of Extortion—Johnny Dio (Dio- 
guardi), 43, New York labor racketeer, and John 
J. McNamara, Teamsters Union official, were con- 
victed in New York Dec. 12 of conspiracy and ex- 
tortion from two stationery firms. Dio was sen- 
tenced to 15 to 30 years in prison and McNamara 
to 5 to 10 years Jan. 8. 


Dave Beck Convicted—Dave Beck, $50,000-a- 
yr. general president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, was convicted in Seattle Dec. 
14 of embezzling $1,900 received from the sale of 
a Cadillac owned by the union’s Western Confer- 
ence. Earlier, his son, Dave Beck Jr., had been 
convicted in- the same court of grand larceny in 
the sale of two other union-owned automobiles. 
The elder’ Beck was sentenced Feb. 20 to up to 
15 yrs. in prison, but the judge and prosecutor 
said they would recommend a 3-yr. term. Beck 
immediately filed an appeal. The younger Beck 
was fined $2,000 and put on 3-yr. probation. 


New York City Subway Strike—An 8-day New 
York City subway strike ended Dec. 16. Members 
of the striking Motormen’s Benevolent Assn., 
who objected to being represented by the AFL- 
CIO Transport Workers Union, boycotted an elec- 
tion at which the TWU was chosen bargaining 
agent for the city Transit Authority’s workers. 
The MBA called off the walkout on assurance by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner (D) that they would 
receive treatment and on the promise of Re- 
publican leaders that state legislation would be 
introduced to strip the Transit Authority of power 
to designate bargaining units for the transit 
workers. Such legislation, offered by Sen. Mac- 
Neil Mitchell (R.), was enacted but was vetoed 
Mar. 4, 1958 by Gov. Averell Harriman (D.) on 
the grounds that it would ‘‘jeopardize the 15- 
cent fare structure’ by casting a cloud on cur- 
rent transit wage agreements. 


: 


First Successful Atlas Firing—The Atlas, the 
Air Force’s intercontinental ballistic missile, was 
fired successfully for the first time Dec. 17 at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. The Defense Dept. said the 
missile ‘‘flew its prescribed course and landed 
in its pre-selected impact area.’ Although the 
Atlas is designed to travel 5,000 miles, it was re- 
ported that the controlled test flight covered a 
range of some 500 miles. Convair Astronautics, 
maker of the Atlas, said it was fueled with liquid 
oxygen and hydrocarbon. According to unofficial 
estimates it was 80 to 90 ft. long, 9 ft. in diameter, 
weighed more than 90 tons and was powered by 
an engine and two boosters that gave it a thrust 
of nearly 400,000 lbs. In tests June 11 and Sept. 
25, Atlas missiles failed to function properly and 
were destroyed intentionally. Two hours before 
the successful third test, AF Secy. James H. 
Douglas told the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee that the Atlas would be ready for combat 
within two years. 


Hoffa Wiretap Jury Deadlocked—The wiretap 
conspiracy trial of James R. Hoffa, president- 
elect of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and two other defendants was halted in 
New York Federal Court Dec. 20 because of a 
hung jury, Hoffa, Bernard B. Spindel and Owen 
B. Brennan were charged with conspiring to tap 
phones illegally in the union’s Detroit headquar- 
ters. The jury was deadlocked with one of its 12 
members holding out for acquittal. 


e project, said 
the trouble was caused by a mechanical failure 
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Third Atomic Submarine Commissioned—The 
Skate, third nuclear-powered submarine and. first 
produced by assembly-line methods, was com- 
missioned at Groton, Conn., Dec. 23. Capable of 

around the earth without surfacing and 
able to travel 60,000 miles without refueling, the 
vessel cost $31,609,490 exclusive of its reactor. 


DISASTERS 


Eight children burned to death Dec. 1 when fire 
destroyed their home in Sherbrooke, Que., Can. 
. . . Nine persons including 6 AF men, were 
killed in head-on collision of two cars near 
Nogales, Ariz., Dec. 1 . - . One commuter train 
crashed into rear of another in dense fog Dec. 4 
in London, killing 92 and injuring 187 .. . Floods 
in Rio de Janeiro State, Brazil, Dec. 4-8 killed at 
least 52 . . . Gas explosion and fire in Villa Rica, 
Ga., Dee. 5 killed 17... Aerolinas Argentinas 
DC-4 crashed in storm Dec. 8 near Bolivar, Ar- 
gentina, killing 62 . . . Flash fioods near Nablus, 
Jordan, Dec. 8 swept a bus off a mountain, killing 
at least 23 of 34’passengers .. . 8 children in one 
family burned to death Dec. 8 in fire in Park Falls, 
Wis. . . . Collapse of kindergarten during storm 
in Altofonte, Sicily, Dec. 13 killed 9 children and 
2 adults ... Earthquakes in western Iran Dec. 
13-17 killed 1,392 . . . Tornadoes in Missouri, 
Iilinois and Arkansas Dec. 19 killed 17. . . Scottish 
freighter Narva sank Dec. 22 in North Sea gale, 
28 crewmen lost .. . Bus went off cliff near Medel- 
lin, Colombia, Dec. 23, killing 15 ... 4-engine 
Super-Constellation radar plane crashed into sea 
Dec. 23 off Oahu, Hawaii, killing 19 of 23 USN 
crewmen .. . Explosion of fireworks store Dec. 24 
in Buenos Aires killed 15 . . . Brazilian coastal 
liner Cisne Blanco exploded and sank Dec. 24 near 


Salvador, Brazil; 14 lost . . . Bus plunged into 
river Dec. 24 near Durban, South Africa, killing 
12. . . Explosion in coal mine in Amonate, Va., 
Dec. 27 killed 11 miners. 
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Eisenhower Sends Greetings to USSR—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in a New Year’s message Jan. 1 
to the 3 top leaders of the Soviet Union, pledged 
the U.S. Government to exert every effort to 
“bring a firmer and better understanding between 
the citizens of the Soviet Union, the American 
people and those of other nations.’’ His message 
was in reply to one in which Soviet Communist 
party chief Khrushchev, Premier Bulganin and 
Kliment Y. Voroshilov, Soviet chief of state, sent 
“best wishes from the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and from us personally.” 


U.S. Appraises Soviet Foreign Aid—The U.S. 
State Dept. estimated Jan. 3 that the Soviet bloc 
had agreed in the last 242 years to provide $1.5 
billion in economic aid and $400,000,000 in military 
aid to 10 underdeveloped countries. “‘Of the $1.9 
billion in bloc agreements to provide assistance, 
the Soviet Union is providing over §1 billion and 
the European satellites, particularly Czecho- 
slovakia, are at least nominally supplying the 
remainder,’’ the report said. The 10 countries 
covered by the study were Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Syria, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia. Almost all of the Sovieu 
bloc aid was in loans, the largest being: Egypt, 
$475,000,000; Yugoslavia,  $465,000,000; Syria, 
$280,000,000, and India, $270,000,000. During the 


Heads of NATO Governments Meet in Paris to Face Soviet Threat 


The first heads-of-government meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was held in Paris Dec. 16-19 with the 
object of revitalizing NATO to meet the 
hew threat of Soviet rocketry gains and 
of smoothing out differences among the 
Western Allies. 

The importance of the meeting was 
pointed up by President Eisenhower’s at- 
tendance despite a cerebral occlusion 
suffered 3 weeks earlier. All 15 NATO 
nations were represented by heads of 
their governments except Portugal, which 
sent a top minister to represent Premier 
Antonio Salazar. Those _ participating 
represented nations including one-sixth 
of the people in the world. In a closing 
communique the heads of government 
said: “We have taken a series of decisions 
which will promote greater strength and 
greater security not only for our own 
nations but also for the world at large.” 

The NATO chiefs reached basic agree- 
ments on the establishment of a NATO 
nuclear missile force and on closer polit- 
ical coordination of member states. They 
also agreed to seek a disarmament agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, either 
through the UN or in a conference of 
foreign ministers. . 

As to the military problem, the NATO 
chiefs noted that “Soviet leaders, while 
preventing a general disarmament agree- 
ment, havé made it clear that the most 
modern weapons, including missiles of all 
kinds, are being introduced in the Soviet 
armed forces.” Therefore, the commu- 
nique said: “NATO has decided to estab- 
lish stocks of nuclear warheads, which 
will be readily available for the defense 
of the alliance in case of need ... The 
Council has also decided that intermed- 
jiate-range ballistic missiles will have to 
be put at the disposal of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. The deploy- 
ment of these stocks and missiles and 
arrangements for their use will accord- 
ingly be decided in conformity with 
NATO defense plans and in agreement 
with the states directly concerned.” 


Noting that NATO strength “lies in our 
fundamental unity in the face of the 
danger which threatens us,” the heads 
of governments said: ‘‘Although progress 
has been made, further improvement is 
needed in our political consultation. We 
are resolved to bring this about. Our 
permanent representatives will be kept 
tully informed of all government policies 
which materially affect the alliance and 
its members’... to insure a broad coordi- 
nation of our policies in the interest, not 
only of the alliance, but of the free world 
as a whole.” 

In obvious response to the Soviet “peace 
offensive,” the NATO communique said. 
“We state our willingness to promoie, 
preferably within‘the framework of the 
United Nations, any negotiations with the 
Soviet Union likely to lead to the impie- 
mentation of (disarmament proposals). 
... Should the Soviet Government refuse 
to participate in the work of the new 
(UN) Disarmament Commission, we 
would welcome a meeting at foreign 
ministers’ level to resolve the deadlock.” 
Soviet For. Min. Gromyko Dee. 21 reject- 
ed this NATO proposal and urged instead 
that a disarmament agreement be sought 
through a special UN General Assembly 
session or a world conference that would 
include all Communist and non-Commu- 
nist states. 

President Eisenhower, who played a 
key role in the NATO meeting, said in a 
speech opening the conference: ‘‘This is 
a time for greatness.” Joining Secy. of 
State Dulles in outlining U.S. proposals, 
President Eisenhower went beyond the 
wording of the original North Atlantic 
Treaty when he said: “I assure you in the 
most solemn terms that the United States 
would come, at once and with all ap- 
propriate force, to the assistance of any 
NATO nation subjected to armed attack.” 
Just before the final gavel sounded, 
President Eisenhower asked for 30 sec- 
onds of silent prayer. As he boarded his 
plane for Washington, he said the Paris 
conference ‘“‘should make war less likely, 
peace more sure.” 


same period, it was estimated, U.S. aid to the 
same 10 countries totaled some $900,000,000. 


Army Research Chief Quits—Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, the Army’s Chief of Research and 
Development, announced Jan. 5 his retirement 
from the Army, effective Mar. 31, after 30 years 
of service. Gavin, 50, told the Senate Prepared- 
mess subcommiittee Jan. 6 that he was quitting 
because he learned, after he had publicly 
criticized the Pentagon’s management of missile 
and satellite programs, that he was ‘‘no longer 
being considered for promotion and assignment 
to a more responsible position.’”” Army Secy. 
Wilber M. Brucker Jan. 7 publicly offered Gavin 
certain promotion to 4-star rank and a choice of 
two major Army assignments if he would re- 
consider. Brucker accepted the resignation Jan. 8. 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.), chairman of the 
Preparedness subcommittee, said Gavin had testi- 
fied that the real reason for his quitting was ‘‘his 
inability to get something done about the rapidly 
deteriorating position of the Army.’”’ 


Eisenhower Answers USSR Summit Bid—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Jan. 12 told Soviet Premier 
Bulganin that he was ready to attend a top- 
level conference on condition that it be preceded 
by preparatory meetings at lower levels ‘‘so that 
it can be ascertained that such a top-level meet- 
ing would, in fact, hold good hope of advancing 
the cause of peace and justice in the world.’’ In 
answering Bulganin’s Dec. 10 appeal for East- 
West talks, President Eisenhower rejected as ‘‘in- 
adequate as a program for productive negotiations 
for peace’? Bulganin’s proposals for a U.S.-Soviet- 
British ban on use of. nuclear weapons, for a 
2-to-3 year ban on nuclear testing, for an atom- 
free Central European zone and for an East- 
West mnonageression pact and accord against 
foreign intervention in the Middle East. President 
Eisenhower proposed that the U.S. and USSR 
agree not to use the veto in the UN ‘‘to prevent 
the Security Council from proposing methods for 
the pacific settlements of disputes.’’ He urged the 
USSR, to live up to its agreements to bring about 
the reunification of Germany through free elec- 
tions and to permit the peoples of Eastern Europe 
to choose their own forms of government. He pro- 
posed a U.S.-Soviet agreement ‘‘that outer space 
should be used only for peaceful purposes,’’ an 
agreement to ‘‘end the now-unrestrained produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons,’’ an agreement to ‘‘stop 
the testing of nuclear weapons, not just for two or 
3 years, but indefinitely,”’ and the taking of 
steps ‘‘to begin the controlled and progressive 
reduction of conventional weapons and military 
manpower.’’ In a 44-word reply to Bulganin’s 
Jan. 8 letter, President Eisenhower said Jan. 20 
that his Jan. 12 reply had ‘‘dealt with the sub- 
stantive matters’’ of Jan. 8 and earlier messages, 


Stock Margin Requirements Cut—The Federal 
Reserve Board Jan. 15 reduced from 70% to 50% 
the margin requirements for stock transactions. 
This meant that purchaser myst put up only half 
the price of the stock instead of 70%. The same 
reduction was effective on short sales, in which 
the seller sells stock he does not own in anticipa- 
tion of a decline. 


Discount Rate Cut—In one of a series of moves 
to reverse the business downturn, the Federal 
Reserve Board Jan. 21 approved a reduction of the 
discount rate from 3% to 234%, taking effect first 
at the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank. The 
discount rate is the interest rate charged on 
loans to member banks. 


U.S.-Soviet Exchange Pact—The United States 
and the Soviet Union signed an agreement in 
Washington Jan. 2% providing for substantial 
increase of cultural, educational, technical and 
sport exchanges between the two countries. The 
compromise agreement was made after the U.S. 
failed to win Soviet pledges to stop jamming 
foreign radio broadcasts and permit uncensored 
U.S. radio and television presentations on Soviet 
stations. The USSR failed to win from the U.S. 
agreement on direct U.S.-Soviet air routes, easing 
of travel restrictions and sending of large num- 
bers of technicians to the USSR. 


FOREIGN 


Venezuelan Dictator Overthrown—A 


revolt 


against Venezuelan dictator Marcos Perez Jiminez. 


by air force units and some army groups was 
swiftly crushed Jan. 1. Perez Jiminez Jan. 10 
named a new cabinet ‘in accord with the views 
of the national armed forces.’’ Sporadic student 
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more than 250 persons were 
injured in fighting in Caracas and other cities. 
Perez Jiminez, who had ruled Venezuela since a 
1948 coupe, fied to the Dominican Republic Jan. 23 
and a 7-man military junta led by Rear Adm. 
Wolfgang Larrazabal took control of the govern- 
ment. The junta promised restoration of civil 
liberties and free elections. 


USSR Raises Prices—The Soviet Union Jan. 2 
announced price increases of 25% to 50% on auto- 
mobiles, 10% to 20% on vodka and wines and 
lesser amounts on motorcycles and carpets. The 
move was designed to offset a loss in state revenue 
of 6 billion rubles ($1.5 billion at the official rate) 
resulting from-the abolition the day before of in- 
come taxes on small families, childless women and 
widows. Prices of bread and some makes of 
cameras and television sets were reduced. 


West Indies Federation—The West Indies, a 
federation of British Caribbean islands within 
the British Commonwealth, came into being offi- 
cially Jan. 3 with the swearing in of Lord Hailes 
as its first Governor General at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. The 10 federating units, extending over 
an area of c. 7,700 square miles and with a popu- 
lation of c. 3,000,000 included Trinidad-Tobago, 
Jamaica, Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 
Dominica and Antigua. 


Western Economic Merger Proposed—Sir David 
Eccles, president of the British Board of Trade 
and a member of the British Cabinet, proposed 
Jan. 3 an economic merger of the U.S., the 
British Commonwealth and Western Europe, with 
the U.S. as ‘‘senior partner.’’? In an address at 
San Francisco, he said: ‘““‘We must make this 
merger or lose all. For the warships, aircraft, 
bombs and bases will avail us nothing if our 
flanks are turned and our allies desert us on the 
economic field. Then efficient slavery would have 
defeated inefficient freedom.” 


Macmillan Urges Nonaggression Pact—British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, in a nation- 
wide broadcast Jan. 4, proposed that the Western 
Powers seek a ‘‘solemn pact of nonaggression’’ 
with the Soviet Union. Describing this as a pos- 
sible first step toward relieving world tension, he 
said: ‘‘This has been done before. It would do 
no harm. It might do good.’’ In a letter to Soviet 
Premier Bulganin Jan. 16, Macmillan challenged 
the USSR to show its good faith by agreeing to 
immediate talks by experts on technical details 
of disarmament. 


Thorneycroft Quits British Cabinet—Peter 
Thorneycroft resigned as British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Jan, 6 because he was ‘‘not pre- 
pared to approve estimates for the Government’s 
current expenditures next year at a total higher 
than the sum that will be spent this year.”’ His 
action, a blow to the prestige of the Govern- 
ment and the Conservative party, was in protest 
against plans for 1958-59 budget increases of £50,- 
000,000 ($140,000,000). Prime Minister Macmillan 
named Derick Heathcoat-Amory, Minister of 
Agriculture, as Thorneycroft’s successor. 


USSR Announces Troop Cuts—The Soviet 
Government announced Jan. 6 plans to reduce 
its armed forces by 300,000 men during 1958 as a 
‘new, serious contribution to the cause of easing 
tensions and creating an atmosphere of confi- 
dence in the relations between the states.’? The 
announcement said 41,000 of those to be de- 
mobilized would be withdrawn from East Germany, 
17,000 from Hungary and the remainder from 
forces stationed in Soviet territory. It called on 
NATO powers to take similar action and to halt 
the armament race. 


Bulganin Renews Summit Bid—Soviet Premier 
Bulganin Jan. 8 renewed his government’s call 
for_a summit conference and again rejected 
NATO offers of East-West talks on the foreign 
ministers’ level. In notes to the heads of the 
NATO governments and in similar appeals to all 
the UN nations and other states, he suggested 
that the NATO nations, Warsaw Pact nations 
and selected independent states take part in talks 
at Geneva within two or 3 months to discuss 
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proposals for halting of nuclear tests and estab- 
lishment of a zone in Central Europe free of 
nuclear weapons. 

Khrushchev-Gomulka Talks—Moscow and War- 
saw communiques issued Jan. 17 said Soviet Com- 
munist chief Khrushchev and Polish Communist 
boss Wladyslaw Gomulka had conferred for 3 
days recently in Poland. Polish Premier Josef 
Cyrankiewicz also attended the talks, about which 
the communiques gave no details. They were 
reported to have been held at a government hunt- 
ing lodge near the Soviet-Polish frontier. 


Japanese-Indonesian Treaty—The 16-yr. state 
of war between Japan and Indonesia was ended 
with the signing in Jakarta Jan. 20 of treaties 
providing for payment of $233,000,000 of Japanese 
reparations over a 12-yr. period; waiver of Indo- 
nesia’s $177,000,000 postwar trade debt to Japan, 
and the establishment of a $400,000,000 Japanese 
investment program in Indonesia. 


Death of Sputnik I—Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, announced Jan. 20 that Sputnik I, the 
first earth satellite, had disintegrated Jan. 4 after 
penetrating the denser layers of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Launched Oct. 4, 1957, it circled the 
earth for 92 days, covering some 37,000,000 miles 
in about 1,400 trips around the globe. 


Adenauer Rejects Soviet Proposals—West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer Jan. 21 rejected 
Soviet proposals for establishment of a European 
zone, including Germany, from which nuclear 
weapons would be barred. In a letter to Soviet 
Premier Bulganin, he urged Bulganin to abandon 
public exchanges of letters between governments 
in favor of normal diplomatic negotiations. 


Soviet Warns Baghdad Pact States—The 
Soviet Government Jan. 21 warned the Baghdad 
Pact nations against any Western attempt to 
introduce nuclear weapons and missile bases into 
their territories. A Soviet Foreign Ministry state- 
ment said: ‘“‘The Middle East can and should 
become a zone of peace free of nuclear and 
rocket weapons, a zone of good neighborhood 
and friendly cooperation between states.” 


Kadar Resigns as Premier—Janos Kadar, Hun- 
garian Premier since Soviet suppression of the 
1956 Hungarian uprising, resigned that post Jan. 
27 and was succeeded by his first deputy, Dr. 
Fernec Munnich. Kadar said he would retain 
his position as First Secretary _of the Socialist 
Workers (Communist) party and remain in the 
cabinet as State Minister without portfolio. 


Baghdad Pact Council Meets—The 4th session 
of the Baghdad Pact (METO) Council of Ministers 


Major Presidential Messages to 2nd Session, 85th Congress 


Shortly after the 85th Congress _con- 
vened for its second session, Jan. 7, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent to the legislators 
a proposal to make an additional $1.37 
billion available in the current fiscal year 
for expansion and speeding of missile 
eer aris and air defenses, He asked 

ongress to appropriate $1.26 billion in 
new money for the Defense Dept. and 
to approve transfer of $110,000,000 already 
appropriated from other projects to the 
missile and related programs. 

State of the Union—In his 6th State of the 
Union Message, President Eisenhower 
Jan. 9 placed before Congress an 8-point 
“outline of action designed to focus our 
resources upon the two tasks of security 
and peace.” The program follows: 1—Re- 
organization to “achieve real unity in the 
defense establishment” and to “end inter- 
service disputes’; 2—accelerated defense 
effort ‘‘to assure that our vigilance, 
power and technical excellence keep 
abreast of any real threat’; 3— continued 
strengthening of mutual security pro- 
grams; 4—‘‘Both in our national interest, 
and in the interest of world peace, we 
must have a 5-year extension of the trade 
agreements act—with broadened authori- 
ty to negotiate’; 5—“It is highly impor- 
tant that the Congress enact the necessary 
legislation to enable us to exchange ap- 
propriate scientific and technical informa- 
tion with friendly countries’; 6—‘In the 
area of education and research, I recom- 
mended a balanced program to improve 
our resources, involving an investment 
of about $1 billion over a 4-year period 3 
7—for “this extra effort for security, 
for fiscal 1958 a $1.3 billion supplemental 
defense appropriation and for fiscal 1959 
“a total increase over the comparable 
figures in the 1957 budget of about $4 bil- 
lion’’ for missiles, nuclear ships, atomic 
energy, research and development, sci- 
ence and education, a contingency fund 
to deal with possible new technological 
discoveries and increased military pay 
and incentives; and 8—“A message from 
the people of the United States to all 
other peoples, especially those of the 
Soviet Union ... The world must stop 
the present plunge toward more and 
more destructive weapons of war, and 
turn the corner that will start our steps 
firmly on the path toward lasting peace. 

Budget Message—President Eisenhower 
submitted to Congress Jan. 13 a budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
recommending record peacetime spend- 


ing of $73.9 billion. He estimated that 
receipts without a tax increase would 
total $74.4 billion, providing a surplus of 
$500,000,000. The estimated spending for 
fiscal 1959 compared with the revised 
estimate of $72:8 billion for fiscal 1958 
and the actual spending of $69.4 billion 
during fiscal 1957. The President proposed 
that 64% of the 1959 budget be allocated 
to defense and related items for protec- 
tion of the country. He proposed no major 
tax changes but asked enactment of 
nearly 100 new items of legislation, in- 
cluding a 5-cent ordinary postage stamp, 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii and 
lower farm supports. 

Economic Report—The President told 
Congress Jan. 20: “The past year was a 
prosperous one, despite a decline in the 
closing months. Over 65,000,000 people 
were employed, 300,000 more than in 1956. 
The nation’s output of goods and services 
totaled $434 billion, and personal income 
was $343 billion. Both were 5% larger than 
in the preceding year. A considerable part 
of these increases, however, reflected 
higher prices.’”’ As to the future, he said: 
“As we look ahead in 1958, there are 
grounds for expecting that the decline in 
business activity need not be prolonged 
and that economic growth can be re- 
sumed without extended interruption.” 
He warned that unwarranted wage or 
price increases-could slow the resump- 
tion of economic growth. 

Anti-Recession Moves—The President Feb. 
11 directed Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield to ask for a_ $2 billion 

rogram to modernize post office build- 
ings and equipment throughout the 
country during the next 3 to 5 years. In 
a special statement on Feb. 12 he ex- 
pressed the belief that the U. S. economy 
was “not facing a prolonged downswing 
in activity.” He urged Congress to aid 
his anti-recession program by granting 
an FHA request for a supplemental auth- 
orization to enable speeding up of the 
processing of home-loan insurance appli- 
cations: to eliminate the interest rate 
limitation on GI loans and on FHA- 
insured loans for rental proyerts: co- 
operative housing and Capehart military 
housing; to increase the size of loans in- 
surable by FHA and increase FHA’s in- 
surance authorization; and to increase 
the Export-Import Bank’s lending author- 
ity by $2 billion. Live 

For Defense reorganization proposal 
see page 98. 


was held in Ankara Jan. 27-30. The Council 
announced its decisions to establish a Combined 
Military Planning Staff and to begin a long-range 
defense construction program including a com- 
munications and highway network, harbor, 
storage and airbase facilities. U.S. Secy. of State 
Dulles, heading a U.S. observer delegation, told 
the Council that the U.S. would use ‘‘mobile 
power of great force’ to aid Baghdad Pact 
nations in the. event of a Communist attack. 
He also pledged, subject to U.S. Congressional 
approval, an added $10,000,000 grant help 
finance proposed METO communications links. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Scientists Ask Nuclear Test Ban—A petition 
signed by more than 9,000 scientists from 43 
countries, urging an immediate international 
agreement to halt tests of nuclear bombs, was 
presented to UN Secy.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
Jan. 13 by Dr. Linus Pauling of the California 
Institute of Technology, winner of the 1954 Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. The petition said: “‘Each 
nuclear bomb test spreads an added burden of 
radioactive elements over every part of the world. 
Fach added amount of radiation causes damage 
to the health of human beings all over the world 
and causes damage of the pool of human germ 
plasm such as to lead to an_ increase in the 
mumber of seriously defective children that will 
be born in future generations,” 


Mt. Scopus Agreement—Dr. Francisco Urrutia, 
UN mediator, reported Jan. 19 progress made 
toward settlement of a Jordanian-Israeli dispute 
over Mt. Scopus, an Israeli enclave in Jordanian 
Jerusalem. He said both nations had agreed to 
demilitarization of the enclave in conformity 
with a 1948 agreement. He said both also agreed 
to permit UN inspectors to investigate com- 
plaints on the spot and to give the UN control 
over convoys entering the area. 


UN Resolution on Jerusalem—The UN Security 
Council adopted by an 11-0 vote Jan. 22 a resolu- 
tion calling for tighter UN control of the zone 
between the Israel-Jordan armistice demarcation 
lines in the area of Government House in 
Jerusalem. Jordan had accused Israel of building 
sites that could be used for fortifications in the 
area and Israel had accused Jordan of using the 
area as a base for infiltration. The U.S.-British- 
sponsored resolution called on both nations to 
destroy all military installations within the zone 
and instructed the UN Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation to regulate all civilian activities there. 


United Nations Aid Survey—A report Jan. 26 
on a UN survey of aid extended to underdeveloped 
nations showed the United States in the lead in 
“volume of pure technical assistance given.’’ The 
report put U.S. appropriations for 1958 at $1,119 
billion, including $689,000,000 for economic aid re- 
lated to military assistance programs. 


GENERAL 


Callas Walks Out on Rome Opera—New York- 
born soprano Maria Callas caused the suspension 
of-the gala opening of the Rome Opera season 
Jan. 2 when she refused to continue after singing 
the first act of Norma. Her action caused a near- 
riot in an audience that included Italian Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi. Her husband, Giovanni 
Battisti Meneghini, said she had suffered a 
“sudden tracheal complication’? and denied that 
a late New Year’s party had any connection with 
it. Miss Callas sent an apology to President 
Gronchi. Police were called out to quell anti- 
Callas street demonstrations. Her offer to sing 
two performances without charge was rejected 
by the Rome Opera for fear of further disturb- 
ances. Miss Callas completed the season at the 
La Scala Opera in Milan but announced May 24 
that she was quitting at the end of her contract 
because of a disagreement with its manager. 


Rockefeller Report Urges Arms Boost—The 
Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund released a report Jan. 5 stating that 
“the United States is rapidly losing its lead 
over the USSR in the military race’? and that 
“unless present trends are reversed, the world 
balance of power will shift in favor of the 
Soviet bloc.’’ The report was prepared by a 
20-member panel which included Gordon EE. 
Dean, former chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; Dr. Edward Teller, professor of 
physics at the University of California; and 
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Laurance S. Rockefeller, president of 
Brothers, Inc. 

“We are convinced that corrective steps 
be taken now,’ the panel said. ‘“We believe that 
the security of the United States transcends nor- 
mal budgetary considerations and that the na- 


tional economy can afford the necessary measures.” — 


The panel proposed the successive annual in- 


crease of defense expenditures by $3 billion a 


year for the next several years; basic changes in 
the defense organization to “‘correct the ineffi- 


ciency and duplication of effort growing out of - 


inter-service rivalry’; removal of the military 
departments from the channel of operational 
command; organization of operational military 
forces into unified commands; measures to make 
the Strategic Air Command less vulnerable to 
surprise attack; accelerated research and develop- 
ment; higher military pay scales and a civil 
defense warning system and fall-out shelters. 


U.S. Mothers Visit Sons in China—Three Ameri- 
can mothers were admitted to the Chinese main- 
land at Hong-Kong Jan. 7 to visit their sons, 
held prisoners by the Chinese Communists. Mrs. 
Philip Fectau, of Lynn, Mass., and Mrs. Mary V. 
Downey, of New Britain, Conn., went to visit 
Richard G. Fectau, 30, and John T. Downey, 27, 
U.S. Army civilian employees given life sentences 
after their plane landed on the Chinese side of 
the Korean frontier in 1952. Mrs, Downey was 
accompanied by another son, William, 25. Mrs. 
Ruth Redmond, of Yonkers, N.Y., went to visit 
Hugh F. Redmond, Jr., a Shanghai tobacco firm 
employee who was sentenced to 25 years in 
prison in 1951. They visited the prisoners several 
times and found them in good health but re- 
turned home after Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai Jan. 24 rejected appeals for the 
release of the men. 


Second Successful Atlas Test—The second suc- 
cessful test of Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile was held at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Jan. 10 
when one of the giant Air Force rockets was fired 
over a limited range of 500 to 900 miles. The 
missile, first test-fired successfully Dec. 17, 1957, 
has a potential range of 6,300 miles. 


Truman on Eisenhower—Former President Harry 
S. Truman told reporters in New York Jan. 12 
that President Eisenhower ‘‘was a great European 
commander and also a great commander of 
NATO. But he had someone to tell him what to 
do then.’’ Truman admitted that the ‘‘someone’’ 
was Truman. He added: “I do not think Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is a good policy maker and he 
doesn’t carry out the policies he does make.” 


Daily Worker Suspends Publication—The Daily 
Worker, Communist party organ, suspended 
publication on its 34th birthday Jan> 13 because 
of ‘‘lower party membership, diminished re- 
sources and unresolved party differences.”’ An- 
nouncement of the suspension was followed by 
the resignation of John Gates from the editorship 
of the paper and from the Communist party. 
Gates, who had engaged in a feud with the party’s 
dominant faction headed by William Z. Foster, 
said he felt that the party ‘‘has ceased to be an 
effective force for democracy, peace and socialism 
in the United States,’’ The party’s weekly news- 
paper, the Worker, continued in operation. 


Reuther Asks Profit-Sharing—Walter Ry 
Reuther, president of the AFL-CIO United Auto 
Workers, proposed Jan. 13 that the nation’s auto- 
mobile manufacturers share their profits with 
workers and customers. He suggested that profits 
in excess of 10% of net capital before taxes be 
divided as follows: 50% to the company, 25% to 
employees not participating in executive bonus 
plans, and 25% in price rebates to customers. 
Leading automobile manufacturers rejected the 
proposal. It was approved by delegates at a UAW 
strategy conference in Detroit Jan, 22-24. 


President Opens Republican Campaign—Open- 
ing the 1958 Republican campaign with a nation- 
ally televised speech in Chicago Jan. 20, President 
Eisenhower said: ‘‘Our free objective—security 
and a just peace—is not a partisan or political 
matter at all. Americans must never and will 
never let the issue of security become a pawn of 
anyone’s political chess game.’’ 


Hoffa Takes Teamster Presidency—James R. 
Hoffa took office Jan. 23 as president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters after 
13 rank-and-file dissidents agreed to a compro- 
mise settlement of their suit to bar him from the 


must 
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post. Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts, whose 
order had kept Hoffa from taking office for two 
months, approved the compromise, which provided 
for 3.monitors to serve as officers of the court in 
watching over affairs of the union. 

First U. S. Satellite Laumched—tThe first success- 
ful launching of a U. S. satellite—Explorer I— 
was accomplished by Army scientists Jan. 31 at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. Consult Index under Satel- 
lites, Space, for special article. 

DISASTERS 
Collision. of two passenger trains Jan. 1 near 


Amabia, India, killed 32, injuring 85. ... Fire 
aboard Norwegian coastal liner Erlingjarl at 
Bodo, Norway, Jan, 8 killed 14... . Bus crashed 
into a wall near Toluca, Mex., killing 16 Jan. 12. 
. . . Earthquakes and landslides in Peruvian Alps 
Jan. 15 killed at least 128. ... Quakes Jan. 19 
in Esmeralda Mountains, Ecuador, killed 20... . 
271 deaths reported in presumed loss of 7 ships in 
storms along south and east coasts of Japan 
Jan. 26-27, . . . Comnyiter train crashed into 
standing train near London suburb of Dagenham 
in heavy fog Jan. 30, killing 10.. 


Progress Toward Thermonuclear 
Substantial progress toward harnessing 
the vast thermonuclear power of the 
hydrogen bomb for peaceful purposes 
was reported Jan. 24 by Lewis L. Strauss, 
ch., U Atomic Energy Commission, 
and Sir Edwin Plowden,. ch., United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. The 
research by British and U. S. scientists 
indicated that a virtually limitless source 
of energy may be brought within the 
reach of man through the hydrogen fu- 
sion reaction. However, Strauss warned 
that ““we should not expect early harness- 
ing of fusion for production of power.” 
British experts estimated that it would 
take at least 20 years to develop a practi- 
cal thermonuclear power system. é 

“The operation of present atomic power 
reactors is based on the fission (or split- 
ting) of atoms,”’ the British report stated. 
“The possibility now being explored is 
the harnessing of power from the fusion 
(or joining) of atoms, which provides 
the heat for the stars.” 

In the British experiments, started 
Aug. 12, 1957, at Harwell, heavy hydrogen 
(deuterium) was_ionized and heated by 
an intense electrical discharge to temp- 
eratures eventually exceeding 5,000,000° 
Centigrade. On Aug. 30, 1957, at a temper- 
ature of 2,000,000° Centigrade, neutrons 
were first produced which were assumed 
to have been released by the fusion of 
heat-activated deuterium nuclei. The 
British report said further experiments 
would be necessary before it could be 
proved conclusively that these were 
“thermonuclear neutrons.” However, Sir 
John Cockcroft, chief of the Harwell re- 
search center, said he was “90% certain” 
that thermonuclear fusion of heavy 
hydrogen nuclei had been achieved. 

The British experiments were carried 
out in an apparatus called ZETA (Zero 
Energy Thermonuclear Assembly), -the 
heart of-which is a doughnut-shaped alu- 
minum tube with a bore of one meter and 
an over-all diameter of 3 meters. “The 
reaction being’ studied in ZETA,” the 
British report said, “is that in which 
deuterons (nuciei of the heavy hydrogen 
isotope deuterium) collide with one an- 
other and fuse to form heavier nuclei, re- 
leasing energy and some neutrons in the 
process. For fusion to be possible the 
deuterons must have enough energy to 
overcome the initial electrical forces of 
repulsion between them; this necessitates 
heating the deuterium gas to tempera- 
tures of millions of degrees Centigrade. 
The hot gas must be kept away from the 
walls of the container, otherwise it falls 
in temperature.” ; 

Using what is called the ‘pinch effect 
process,” the British sent an electric cu- 
rent through the deuterium gas in the 
ZETA tube; the current set up an electric 
discharge in the gas (analogous to the 
discharge in a neon sign) which heated 
the gas and also produced an intense 
magnetic field around the column of hot 
gas. This magnetic field ‘‘pinched” the 
gas into.the center of the tube, the con- 
striction causing it to be heated still 
more. Because the pinched current then 


Power; ZETA Results Reported 
wiggled about, a second magnetic field 
was applied parallel to the axis of the 
tube. This second magnetic field held the 
pinched plasma (hot, dilute gas) away 
from the walls of the tube for as long as 
5 one-thousandths of a second. 

Strauss reported that the U..S. AEC’s 
thermonuclear research program, called 
Project Sherwood, was being pushed at 
5 laboratories; the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory in New Mexico, the Univer- 
sity of California Radiation Laboratory at 
Livermore, Calif., Princeton University’s 
Forrestal Research Center, the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory in Tennessee, and 
New York University’s Institute of Math- 
ematical Science. 

The U. S. report told of experiments 
at Los Alamos with what was called a 
“straight pinch tube’”’ designed as Colum- 
bus S-4, in which temperatures of 5,000,- 
000° Centigrade were achieved. Also at 
Los Alamos. with a small doughnut- 
shaped tube called Perhapsatron §-3, 
temperatures of as high as 6,000,000° 
Centigrade were achieved but only for a 
few millionths of a second. 

“Two main conditions are necessary for 
the attainment of power-producing ther- 
monuclear reactions,” Strauss said. ‘‘First, 
heavy hydrogen must be brought to a 
temperature of at least 100,000,000° Centi- 
grade. Secondly, the atomic nuclei in this 
hot gas must be held together for an 
appreciable time.” It was pointed out 
that deuterium can be found plentifully 
in the oceans; there is believed to be 
enough in-5 gallons of water to yield as 
much energy as 10 tons of coal. 

The U. S. AEC May 2 described 3 addi- 
tional approaches being made by the 
U.S. toward controlling the power of the 
thermonuclear reaction. One of these was 
called the ‘‘mirror program,” used at 
Livermore, in which coils of wire sur- 
rounding a long, straight tube produce a 
magnetic field inside the tube. The mag- 
netic field is stronger at the ends of the 
tube, thus forming magnetic mirrors that 
reflect back the particles of plasma that 
are trying to escape. 

In the so-called stellarator approach 
used at Princeton, a magnetic field creat- 
ed by coils outside the ttibe is pulsated 
rapidly to shake up and heat the gas. This 
process is called magnetic pumping. In 
an approach being pursued at Oak Ridge, 


scientists are attempting to ignite a 
thermonuclear reaction by injecting 
super-hot deuterium molecular ions 


directly into the plasma. 

Dr. Arthur E, Ruark, director of Project 
Sherwood, cautioned: ‘‘So far, there is no 
real proof that the thermonuclear reactor 
producing net power can be built.” 

British experts conceded May 16 that 
energy emitted as neutrons from ZETA 
came mainly from fusion of accelerated 
particles with relatively static particles 
rather than from true thermonuclear fu- 
sion of uniformly agitated particles. How- 
ever, Dr. B. F. J. Schonland, director of 
the Harwell establishment, said that a 
small number of true themonuclear reac- 
tions probably occurred in ZETA. 
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U. S. Space Agency Formed—The Defense Dept. 
Feb. 7 eaiavtinhed the Advance Research Projects 
Agency, the first U. S. agency to devise . outer 
space weapons, rockets and other space vehicles. 
Defense Secy: Neil H. McElroy named Roy W. 
Johnson, a vice president of General Electric 
Co. of New York, director of the new unit. 


Investigation of FCC—Dr. Bernard Schwartz 
was dismissed as chief counsel of the Special 
House Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
Feb. 10 after he had accused most _members of 
the subcommittee of trying to ‘‘whitewash’”’ its 
investigation of Federal. regulatory agencies. 
Schwartz had charged in a staff report, most of 
which was published by the New York Times, 
that members of the Federal Communications 
Commission had accepted gifts and favors from 
segments of the broadcasting industry. Rep. Mor- 
gan M. Moulder (D.-Mo.), a supporter of Dr. 
Schwartz, resigned as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. Rep. Oren Harris (D.-Ark.), chairman 
of the parent Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, assumed chairmanship of the 
special subcommittee. : 

Earlier, under Schwartz’ questioning, FCC chair- 
man John C. Doerfer had defended before the 
subcommittee as perfectly legal and proper his 
acceptance of honorariums from broadesting in- 
dustry sources. Schwartz, called as a witness, 
asserted FCC member Richard A. Mack had 
received $2,650 from Thurman A. Whiteside, a 
lawyer representing a successful applicant for a 
Miami television channel. Schwartz testified that 
Mack cast the, deciding vote for the applicant. 
Mack admitted receiving loans and gifts of stock 
from Whiteside but insisted he had never been 
influenced improperly in FCC decisions, Mack, a 
Florida Democrat, resigned Mar. 3. In accepting 
it, President Eisenhower called it ‘‘wise.”’ 


U.S. Troops to Stay in Korea—North Korean 
Premier Kim Il Sung Feb. 5 called for withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Korea and for elections 
“ynder the observation of a neutral nations 
organ’’ to unify the divided nation. The U.S. State 
Dept. said Feb. 10 that Communist China had 
proposed to the U.S. the withdrawal of Chinese 
and Western forces from Korea. The proposal was 
relayed through the British Charge d’Affaires in 
Peiping. Chinese Communist Premier Chou En- 
lai and North Korean Premier Kim Il Sung an- 
nounced Feb. 19 that withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from North Korea would begin before April 30 
and be completed by the end of the year. Lin- 
coln White, U.S. State Dept. spokesman, said the 
U.S. would not consider withdrawing its forces 
until the North Korean Communist regime agreed 
to free UN-supervised elections for Korean uni- 
fication. He added that the U.S. would welcome 
the Chinese withdrawal. 


U.S. Drops Pre-Summit Demand—Secy. of State 
Dulles indicated Feb. 11 that the U.S. had dropped 
its demand for a foreign ministers’ meeting as a 
preliminary to a summit conference, a demand 
that USSR had rejected. In answer to a press 
conference question, he said it was not essential 
to have a foreign ministers’ meeting in advance 
of the summit talks. 


Sen. Byrd Shelves Retirement Plan—Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd (D.-Va.) announced Feb. 12 his inten- 
tion to retire at the expiration of his term in 
January, 1959, citing the illness of his wife as 
his chief reason. The 70-yr.-old right-wing leader 
changed his mind after appeals from supporters 
and the Virginia General Assembly. He announced 
Feb. 25 that he would seek reelection. 


U.S.-Polish Pact—The U.S. and Communist 
Poland signed in Washington Feb. 15 an agree- 
ment for the sale of $73,000,000 in surplus U.S. 
farm produce to Poland, to be paid for in zlotys, 
and the extension to Poland of a $25,000,000 credit 
for purchase of machinery and medical equip- 
ment. The $98,000,000 pact, similar to a $95,000,000 
agreement made in 1957, provided for repayment 
of the $25,000,000 over 20 years, beginning in 1963, 
with interest at 442%. 


Bisenhower Asks USSR Halt Notes—President 
Hisenhower Feb. 17 called on Soviet leaders to 
stop the ‘‘repetitive public debate’? over a pro- 
posed summit meeting and to start ‘‘less formal 
and less publicized’’ talks to lay the groundwork 
for such a meeting. In a letter to Soviet Premier 


wonder * ee we shall get anywhere 
ing wr 

President added: “I cannot avoid the feeling 

if our two countries are to moye ahead to 

establishment of better relations, we must find 

some ways other than mere prolongation of re- — 

petitive public debate.’’” 


Federal Reserve Frees Half-Billion—The Federal 
Reserve Board, in a counteér-recession move, Feb. 
19 reduced by one-half of 1% the reserves that — 
must be held against demand deposits by the 
6,400 member banks of the Federal Reserve system. 
The move released $500,000,000 from the required 
reserves of $18 billion. Effective Feb. 27-Mar. 1, it 
theoretically could make $3 billion more available 
for loans as the money was lent and re-lent. 


U.S. ‘Missiles for Britain—Representatives of | 
the U.S. and Great Britain signed in Washington 
Feb. 22 a 5-yr. agreement providing that the 
U.S. will supply to Britain intermediate range - 
ballistic missiles to be deployed at British launch- 
ing sites to be Selected by the RAF. It was re- 
ported unofficially that the agreement would put 
60 USAF Thor missiles within striking distance 
(1,500 miles) of Moscow, Leningrad and Odessa. 
British Defense Minister Duncan Sandys told 
Parliament Feb. 24 that the missiles would not 
be fired except by ‘‘joint positive decision’’ of the 
U.S. and British governments. The agreement 
provided that nuclear warheads. for the Thors 
be kept in U. S. custody in Britain ‘‘in accordance 
with U.S. law.” 


Bipartisan Foreign Aid Rally—President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, Vice President 
Nixon, Adlai E. Stevenson and other leaders of 
both major parties participated in a bipartisan 
Washington conference Feb. 25 in support of an 
adequate foreign aid program as essential to na- 
tional security. With other speakers, all 4 made 
strong appeals for building up the foreign aid 
programs. More than 1,200 persons from all over 
the country attended the conference, which had 
been arranged at the President’s request by | 
Eric A. Johnston, former special Ambassador to 
the Middle East. 


Presidential Disability Agreement — President 
Eisenhower said Feb. 26 that he and Vice President 
Nixon had a ‘‘clear understanding” as to what the 
Vice President would do in the event that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was disabled. The White House 
Mar. 3 made public details of the agreement, 
which it said was intended to apply only to 
President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 
It provided that in the event of a Presidential 
disability the Vice President would take over as 
Acting President, ‘‘exercising the powers and 
duties of the office until the inability had ended.’ 
The determination of inability to serve would be 
made by the President ‘‘if possible,’’ the agree- 
ment said, and otherwise by the Vice President 
“after such consultation as seems to him ap- 
propriate.’’ In either event the President ‘would 
determine when the inability had ended and at 
that time would resume the full exercise of the 
powers and duties of the office.’’ 

Six Republican and 3 Democratic Senators 
Mar. 4 proposed a’ Constitutional amendment 
providing for a somewhat similar procedure. 
Under the proposed amendment, the Vice Presi- 
dent would take over when notified by the Presi- 
dent or when a majority of the Cabinet held the 
President unable to perform his duties. If the 
Vice President questioned the President’s ability 
to resume his duties when so notified by the 
President, the Vice President could appeal to 
Congress, which could override the President’s 
decision to resume his office by a two-thirds ‘vote 
of both Houses. 


FOREIGN 


USSR Agrees to Pre-Summit Talks—Soviet 
Premier Bulganin, in a Feb. 1 letter to President 
Eisenhower, agreed with Western views that 
there must be preparation before an East-West 
summit conference could be held. Bulganin. pro- 
posed, however, that this be done through regu- 
lar diplomatic channels rather than at the foreign 
ministers’ level, as had been suggested in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Jan. 12 note. Bulganin repeated 
the Soviet view that the Eisenhower proposals for 
control of missiles and outer space be made part 
of a ‘‘general ban on nuclear and rocket weapons.” 
In a sudden shift, the Soviet Government Feb. 28 
agreed to a foreign ministers’ meeting as a 


prelude to a summit conference but held that the 
ministers must limit their-talks to arranging 
time, place and agenda of a top-level conference. 


Benelux Economic Union—The Premiers and 
Foreign Ministers of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg signed in The Hague Feb. 3 a 50-yr. 
treaty formally establishing the Benelux Economic 
Union, already partially in operation through 
prior agreements. It provided for free movements 
of persons, goods, services and capital among the 


3 countries; coordination of national economic,’ 


financial and social policies, and unification of 
trade policies. 


French-Tunisian Crisis—Twenty-five French 
planes Feb. 8 bombed and strafed Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef, a Tunisian village on the Algerian bor- 
der, killing 68 persons and wounding 100. French 
military authorities said the attack was in re- 
prisal for the sheoting down of a French plane 
on the Algerian side of the border earlier in the 
day by antiaircraft fire from Tunisia. Tunisia 
denied the French charge. Tunisian military 
forces blockaded French military bases maintained 
in Tunisia under the 1956 Tunisian-French in- 
dependence agreement. Tunisian President Habib 
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Bourguiba demanded that France withdraw the 
15,000 troops based in Tunisia under that agree- 
ment and give up its naval base at Bizerte. The 
U. S. State Dept. expressed itself as “‘profoundly 
disturbed”’ but said it was hopeful that France and 
Tunisia could reconcile their differences. 

French Premier Felix Gaillard Feb. 11-12 de- 
fended the attack on Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef as ‘‘legi- 
timate defense’ against the Algerian rebels. He 
won a 335-179 vote of support Feb. 12 in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Tunisia Feb. 13 asked the United 
Nations Security Council to meet to consider ‘‘an 
act of aggression’? by France. The next day 
France filed a counter-complaint with the Se- 
curity Council charging that Tunisia had permit- 
ted Algerian rebels to operate from Tunisian ter- 
ritory. France and Tunisia Feb. 17 accepted offers 
by the U.S. and Britain to use their good 
offices to settle the dispute. The Security Council 
convened Feb. 18 to consider Tunisian~ and 
French complaints but adjourned to permit U.S.- 
British conciliation efforts to proceed. Deputy 
Under Secy. of State Robert Murphy was named 
to represent the U.S. and Harold Beeley, Asst. 
Under Secy. of State, to represent Britain in the 
good offices negotiations. 


Egypt and Syria Merge; Iraq and Jordan Counter with Federation 


The union of Egypt and Syria to form 
the United Arab Republic was proclaimed 
Feb. 1 in Cairo by Egyptian President 


- Gamal Abdel Nasser and Syrian President 


Shukri al-Kuwatly. The proclamation said 
“the door is open” to any other Arab 
state to join the union ‘for the purpose 
of protecting the Arab peoples from harm 
and evil, strengthening Arab sovereignty, 
and safeguarding its existence.” The 
UAR, the proclamation said, would adopt 
“the presidential democratic system of 
government,” with executive authority 
“vested in the head of state, assisted by 
ministers appointed by him and respon- 
sible to him.” 

Nasser Feb. 5 presented a 17-point pro- 
gram to the Egyptian National Assembly, 
which. quickly and unanimously adopted 
it and nominated Nasser as the only can- 
didate for President of the new republic. 
At the same time, similar action was 
taken in the Syrian Chamber of Deputies 
in Damascus, where President al-Kuwat- 
ly personally nominated Nasser for Presi- 
dent of the UAR. The Nasser program in- 
eluded a guarantee of individual liberties, 
free elections, fixing of taxes by law, 
security of private property and inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. However, it 
Was made plain that Nasser as President 
would have dictatorial power. Legislative 
powers were to be vested in a council 
whose members would be appointed by 
the President; the UAR was to be divided 
into Egyptian and Syrian regions, each 
to have an executive council with powers, 
function and membership determined by 
the President. : 

In a plebiscite Feb. 21, Egyptians and 
Syrians approved the union of the two 
countries with Nasser as President almost 
unanimously, The Egyptian vote was an- 
nounced as 6,102,128 for establishment of 
the United Arab Republic and 247 against, 
with 6,102,116 for Nasser as President and 
265 against. In Syria the vote was 1,312,759 
to 39 for the merger and 1,312,809 to 186 
for Nasser, Addressing 500,000 demonstra- 
tors in Cairo Feb. 22, Nasser said: “The 
United Arab Republic is now accom- 
plished. ... The army of the United Arab 
Republic shall not use weapons against 
any Arab. It shall, however, be the great- 
est aid of all the Arabs against a common 
enemy.” Syrian President al-Kuwatly and 
Premier Sabri al-Assali cabled their 
resignations to Nasser. — ’ 

Nasser and Crown Prince Saif al-Islam 
Mohammed el Badr of Yemen announced 
in Damascus Mar. 2 an accord under 


which Yemen would federate with the 
UAR, Under the federation, to be known 
as the United Arab States, Imam Ahmed 
would retain his throne and his absolute 
power over the people of Yemen but uni- 
fied armed forces and foreign policies 
would be established. The pact, signed by 
Nasser and the Crown Prince in Damas- 
cus Mar. 8, provided for a.Supreme Fed- 
eral Council composed of the heads of the 
member states, to which defense, eco- 
nomic and cultural councils would be 
attached. ‘“‘I pray to Allah that this feder- 
ation will be the first step in bringing 
Arab countries together,” Nasser said. 

Meanwhile, countering the Egyptian- 
Syrian merger, the Hashemite kingdoms 
of Iraq and Jordan united Feb. 14 to form 
a federation called the Arab Union. The 
pact provided for King Faisal II of Iraq 
and his cousin, King Hussein of Jordan, 
to keep their thrones and named Faisal as 
chief of state, with Hussein to serve in 
his absence. The agreement provided that 
Iraq and Jordan would preserve their in- 
dependent existence and sovereignty and 
that ‘‘any international treaty, alliance or 
convention which either state has signed 
before federation does not commit the 
other.”’ Thus it permitted Iraq to retain 
full membership in the Baghdad Pact 
(METO). The agreement said steps would 
be taken “to unify foreign policy, diplo- 
matic representation abroad, the army as 
the Arab Army, customs, law and educa- 
tion.” It provided for a federal Parlia- 
ment composed of an equal number of 
members chosen from each existing Par- 
liament. The Arab Union was declared 
“open to all other Arab states who wish 
to join.” 

President Nasser lauded the Iraq-Jor- 
dan merger Feb. 14 as a ‘blessed step” 
toward “greater union’ of all Arabs. 
However, Nasser Feb. 26 denounced the 
Iraq-Jordan union as “a false federation 
that will be scattered like dried leaves 
before the wind.” He pledged to “fight 
against imperialist stooges’’ who, he said, 
led the federation, adding: “Our union 
shall bring together the whole Arab na 
tion, whether they like it or not. ... 
King Hussein retorted: “Lies, intrigues 
and conspiracies will only make us more 
determined to carry home our mission 
for Arab unity.” Meanwhile, in an at- 
tempt to form a strong Iraq government 
to implement the federation with Jordan, 
Iraqui elder statesman Nuri as-Said re- 
sumed the premiership Mar. 3 after the 
resignation of the cabinet headed by Ab- 
dul Wahab Marjan. 
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Macmillan on Summit Talks—British Prime 
Minister Harold. Macmillan, replying ‘to Soviet 
Premier Bulganin’s Jan. 9 letter, told the USSR 
Feb. 9 that Britain was willing to participate in 
a@ summit conference provided there was “‘a rea- 
sonable prospect of achieving concrete results 
on specific issues.’? Macmillan said a foreign min- 
isters’ meeting would be the best means of pre- 
paring for such a conference but that a pos- 
sible alternative was preparation through confi- 
dential diplomatic channels. 


Revolution in Indonesia—Formation of a new 
Indonesian central government free of Commu- 
nist influence was demanded in a 5-day ultimatum 
issued Feb. 10 by a Revolutionary Council in 
Padang, West Sumatra. The ultimatum demanded 
ouster of the cabinet of Premier Djuanda and 
abolition of President Sukarno’s ‘‘guided democ- 
racy” for Indonesia. The Djuanda government 
Feb. 11 rejected the ultimatum and ordered the 
dishonorable discharge of Lt. Col. Ahmad Hus- 
sein, military commander of Central Sumatra, who 
issued it, and 3 other colonels prominent in the 
dissident group. 


Upon expiration of the ultimatum, the rebel 
group Feb. 15 proclaimed a new revolutionary 
government for Indonesia, with Dr. Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara, Moslem party leader, as Premier 
in a multiparty cabinet of men from Java, Su- 
matra and Celebes. As President Sukarno re- 
turned home Feb. 16 from a 6-wk. vacation trip 
abroad, the central government in Jakarta ordered 
the arrest of Sjafruddin and 5 other civilian 
members of the rebel government. Sukarno de- 
nounced the rebels Feb. 21 for seeking to impose 
“their own egotistical desires on the nation.” 
Shortly afterward the Indonesian Air Force began 
to bomb rebel centers. The Jakarta government 
announced Feb. 27 it had landed troops in north- 
ern Celebes. The Indonesian Air Force said Mar. 2 
that its bombings of rebel ferries and com- 
munications had isolated Padang. 


Governmental Shakeup ‘in Red China—In a 
governmental shakeup in which 12 cabinet 
ministers were shifted or dropped and several 
ministries were merged or abolished, Communist 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai resigned as Foreign 
Minister Feb. 11 but retained the Premiership. 
His successor as Foreign Minister was a long-time 
friend, Marshal Chen Yi, one of 10 Deputy 
Premiers. Chou said the reorganization would 
make long-term planning more efficient. 


Ydigoras Guatemalan President—Gen. Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, candidate of the right-wing 
National Democratic Reonciliation party, was 
elected President of Guatemala for a 6-yr. term 
by Congress Feb. 12. He had won a plurality over 
Col. Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, right-wing coalition 
candidate, in January elections but failed to win 
the required majority, putting the election-in the 
hands of Congress. 


Frondizi Argentine President—In Argentina’s 
first free election since 1928, Arturo Frondizi was 
elected President Feb. 22 by a landslide margin. 
Frondizi, leftist Radical, with the combined sup- 
port of Communists, anti-Communist leftists, 
Neo-Fascists and adherents of ex-dictator Juan 
Peron, easily defeated his principal rival, Dr. 
Ricardo .Balbin, moderate Radical. 


British Pledge H-Bomb Retaliation—The British 
Government, in its annual White Paper on de- 
fense issued Feb. 13, warned the Soviet’ Union 
that any attack on the West, ‘‘even with con- 
ventional forces only,’’ would bring instant re- 
taliation with strategic nuclear weapons. The 
White Paper reported development of a British 
IRBM more advanced than the USAF Thor, the 
production and delivery of H-bombs to the RAF 
and the creation of a substantial and growing 
stockpile of atomic bombs. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Egypt-Sudan Dispute—The Egyptian Govern- 
ment, in a note to the Sudanese Government 
Feb. 1, claimed sovereignty over all Sudanese 
territory north of the 22nd Parallel, an area 
believed rich in mineral deposits. Included was a 
10,000-sq. mi. area in northeastern Sudan, along 
the Red Sea, and a strip on both sides of the 
Nile north of Wadi Halfa. The Sudan, which had 
administered both territories since 1902, asked 
the UN Security Council Feb. 20 for an immediate 
meeting to stop ‘‘Egyptian agegression.’’ Sudan 
said ‘‘a huge infiltration of Egyptians’ into the 
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disputed area had place. The 
Council met Feb. 21 but postponed 
of the complain: Egypt had pledged to 


dispu' 
negotiations .after Sudanese elections beg: 
6 days later. Egyptian President Gamal 
Nasser said in a Damascus speech Feb 25 
false reports by imperialists had built up the 
dispute; that Egypt would never carry 
against another Arab state. Sudan 1r d 
Feb. 25 Egyptian troops had been withdrawn from - 
positions in the disputed area. 


Sea Law Conference—An 86-nation UN Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea opened in Geneva Feb. 
26 with the aim of drafting a world-wide definition 
of the legal limitation of national territorial 
waters. Abandoning traditional U. S. adherence to 
the 3-mile limit, chief U. S. delegate Arthur H. 
Dean proposed extending territorial limits to 6 
miles and establishing an additional 6-mile zone 
in which fishing rights would be shared only with | 
foreign fishermen who had fished the territory for 
10 years. This-proposal was defeated, as were 
fiexible territorial limits proposed by the Soviet 
Union and by 8 Arab, Asian and Latin nations. 
The conference adjourned Apr. 28 without reach- 
ing an agreement. 


GENERAL 


Truman Disputes Eisenhower Book—Former 
President Truman Feb. 2 denied that he had of- 
fered in 1945 to support.Gen. Eisenhower for the 
Presidency. The denial referred to Gen. Eisen- 
hhower’s book, ‘‘Crusade in Europe,” in which 
Gen, Eisenhower recalled that Truman had told 
him at the Potsdam Conference: ‘“‘There is noth- 
ing that you may want that I won’t try to help 
you get. That definitely and specifically includes 
the Presidency in 1948.”” Truman, in the tele- 
vised interview, said that rather than offering to 
support the general for the Presidency, he actually 
advised Eisenhower not to run because his repu- 
tation would be ‘‘smeared if he went into politics.” 


Political Furor over Texas Dinner—A political 
storm was stirred up Feb. 11 when it became 
known that Texas Republicans had asked for 
contributions to a fund-raising dinner on the 
premise that election of Republicans would aid 
passage of a twice-vetoed bill exempting natural 
gas from Federal price control. Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., (R.-Mass.) was guest of honor at the 
dinner in Houston Feb. 10. What caused the 
furor was a letter from H. J. (Jack) Porter, Re- 
publican National Committeeman for Texas, sent 
out as an invitation to the dinner. The letter 
noted that Martin ‘‘mustered two-thirds of the 
Republican votes in the House each time the gas 
bill passed. . . . It will be up to Joe Martin to 
muster at least 65% of the Republican votes in 
order to pass the gas bill this year.’’ The affair 
was assailed by Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler as a ‘‘shoddy exercise in mass 
bribery.’”” Republican National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn said his National Committee would not 
accept any of the $100,000 raised at the dinner, 


Former Cuban President Indicted—Dr. Carlos 
Prio Socarras, exiled former Cuban President, was 
indicted with 8 other Cubans in New York Feb. 13 
on charges of conspiring to violate U.S. neutrality 
laws by financing and participating in military 
expeditions to be carried on from the U.S. against 
Cuba. Prio, whose government was overthrown by 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista in 1952, surrendered Feb. 
14 in Miami. 


Simulated Flight to Moon—Airman Donald G. 
Farrell, 23, completed at Randolph Air Force 
Base, Tex., Feb. 16, a 7-day simulated flight to 
the moon. Farrell, of New York City, spent the 
week in a hermetically sealed 3-by-5-ft. steel 
chamber, in which bright lights burned constantly. 
During the test he slept during prescribed 4-hr. 
periods and solved problems that might be en- 
countered in space. Farrell suffered no ill effects 
from his ordeal. 


Antitrust Suit Against RCA—A Federal Grand 
Jury in New York Feb. 21 indicted the Radio Corp. 
of America on criminal antitrust charges. The 
company was accused of conspiring with other 
firms to monopolize domestic patents, of stifling 
research by refusing to license its patents except 
in packages including thousands of patents, and 
of making cartel arrangements with foreign firms 
to monopolize international areas of operation. 
RCA said that for years it had “licensed all 
comers’’ and thereby promoted competition. 
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DISASTERS 


Collision of MATS C-118 and Navy P2-V Neptune 
over Los Angeles Feb. 1 killed 47 servicemen in 
planes and one civilian on ground. . . . Toll from 
poisoned bread traced to one bakery in Cairo, 
Egypt, reached 27 dead, 223 hospitalized Feb. 6. 
. . . Fire in Rangoon, Burma, Feb. 8 destroyed 
3,000 wooden homes, killed 3, left 20,000 homeless. 
. -. 11 killed in Lens, France, coal mine Feb. 11 
when elevator cage fell 215 ft. ... . Crash of 
USAF C-47 on Mt. Vesuvius, Italy, Feb. 15 killed 
all i6 servicemen aboard. . . . Bus crash in 
Quito, Ecuador, Feb. 16 killed 16. . . . Italian 
freighter Bonitas sank Feb. 18-19 off Cape Look- 
out, N.C., 22 crewmen lost. Explosion in 
Asansol, India coal mine Feb. 19 flooded two adja- 
cent mines, killed 181. . . . Explosion of British 
freighter Seistan in Manama harbor, Bahrain, 
Feb. 19 killed 53. . . . Catalina flying boat crashed 
in Society Islands Feb. 19, killing 15... . U.S. 
Navy Super Constellation vanished over Atlantic 
Feb. 20 with 22 crewmen. . . . Coal mine elevator 
crashed in Taipei, Taiwan, Feb. 21, killing 18.... 
Collision of bus and truck on Maracaibo-El Mojan 
highway in Venezuela Feb. 23 killed 11. ... 
Ammunition train exploded Feb. 24 at Pathankot, 
on India-Kashmir border, killing 25. ... 27 per- 
sons died in New York City Feb. 27-Mar. 5 of wood 
alcohol poisoning after drinking a home-made 
liquor called King Kong. ... A Bristol Wayfarer 
plane crashed near Bolton, Eng., Feb. 27, killing 


35. . . . School bus plunged into river near Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky., Feb. 28, drowning 27 children and 
bus driver. 
March—1958 
WASHINGTON 


President Pronounced Fully Recovered—Army 
physicians who examined President Eisenhower 
Mar. 1 at Walter Reed Army Medical Center an- 
nounced he had ‘‘completely recovered’ from the 
stroke he suffered Nov. 25, 1957. The President, 
who had entered the medical center to have a 
tooth extracted, also had a checkup on his heart, 
on which the medical reports also were favorable, 
the White House said. 


Billy Mitchell Verdict Reaffirmed—Air Force 
Secy. James H. Douglas reaffirmed Mar. 4 the 
1925 verdict of guilty against Brig. Gen. Wm. 
(Billy) Mitchell. In so doing, Douglas rejected 
the recommendation of the Air Force Board for 
Correction of Military Records on an application 
by Gen. Mitchell’s son, Wm. Mitchell, Jr. Gen. 
Mitchell, crusader for air power, was found guilty 
by a court-martial of violating military law by 
attacking his superiors for their refusal to ac- 
eept his views on air power. Secy. Douglas, while 
upholding the conviction, pointed out that Gen. 
Mitchell’s views had been vindicated. He called 
attention to a posthumous Medal of Honor award- 
ed to Gen. Mitchell by Congress in 1946. 


President Stresses Buying to End Slhump—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said at a press conference Mar. 5: 
“I believe, of course, that the upturn in our econ- 
omy will be the result of millions of citizens mak- 
ing their purchases, having greater confidence. 
In other words, the private economy has a way of 
Steering its own course, and the Federal Govern- 
ment and the state governments are not them- 
selves the most important factor in those dips and 
upturns of the economy.”’ 


U.S. Rejects USSR Summit Terms—The United 
States Mar. 6 rejected Soviet proposals for a for- 
eign ministers’ meeting which, as a preliminary 
to a summit conference, would be limited to work- 
ing out mechanical arrangements for the top- 
level talks. In a note to the USSR, the U.S. 
insisted that the ministers be permitted to dis- 
cuss substantive issues to be included in a summit 
agenda. The U.S. rejection came several hours 
after President Eisenhower received a letter from 
Soviet Premier Bulganin. Bulganin dropped the 
USSR's insistence that a date for a summit meet- 
ing be fixed as a prerequisite for a preparatory 
foreign ministers’ conference but did nothing to 
meet Western objections to the limitations on the 
ministers’ discussions. A Soviet note Mar. 24 re- 
iterated the USSR’s refusal to discuss substantive 
issues in preparatory talks.. 


Further Reduction in Discount Rate—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Mar. 6 approved reduction of 
the discount rate from 234% to 214%, effective at 
first in the New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
Federal Reserve Banks. It was the third reduc- 
tion since the beginning of the recession and the 


244% was the lowest rate since November, 1955. 
The FRB Mar. 18 cut member banks’ reserve 
requirements by an additional 14%, releasing 
about $490,000,000 in reserves and theoretically 
making it possible. for banks to lend nearly $3 
billion more, = 


Senate Committee Urges Labor Law—The Select 
Senate Committee on Improper Labor-Management 
Activities, reporting Mar. 24 on its first year of op- 
eration, proposed enactment of legislation “to 
regulate and control pension, health and welfare 
funds... to regulate and control union funds . . . 
to insure union democracy . . . to curb activities of 
middlemen in labor-management disputes . .. to 
clarity the ‘no man’s land’ in labor-management 
relations.’”’ 

The committee said: ‘‘Much that is shameful 
and unsavory has been uncovered about the be- 
havior of certain elements in both labor- and 
management.’’ It added that no reflection was in- 
tended on the ‘‘overwhelming. majority of the 
labor unions and business men of this nation, of 
whose integrity the committee is firmly convinced.” 
The committee reported that ‘‘union funds in 
excess of $10,000,000 were either stolen, embez- 
zled or misused by union officials over a period of 
15 years.’’ 

It assailed Teamsters president James R. Hofta 
as the boss of a “hoodlum empire, the members 
of which are steeped in iniquity and dedicated to 
the proposition that no thug need starve if there 
is a Teamster payroll handy.’’ It also attacked 
Hoffa’s predecessor, Dave Beck, and other union 
figures whose alleged misdeeds had come before 
the committee. Commending the AFL-CIO for 
“severe disciplinary measures’’ against unions the 
committee had investigated, the report said: 
“Equally effective measures to clean house must 
be taken by management and by bar associations.”’ 
The report was adopted by a 7-1 majority, the 
dissenter being Sen. Pat McNamara (D.-Mich.). 
AFL-CIO president George Meany immediately de- 
nounced the committee report as ‘‘a disgraceful 
example of the use of sensationalism in an attempt 
to smear the trade union movement.’ 


FOREIGN 


Italian Bishop Convicted—A 3-judge court in 
Florence, Italy, Mar. 1 convicted the Most Rey. 
Pietro Fiordelli, Roman Catholic Bishop of Prato, 
of criminal defamation of character. The charges 
were brought by a grocer and his wife who, in a 
pastoral letter issued by the Bishop, were branded 
as sinners living in concubinage because theirs 
was only a civil marriage. The Bishop’s fine oi 
40,000 lire ($65) was suspended but he was or- 
dered to pay $672 in court costs. The Vatican 
newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, indicated Mar. 
3 that all Catholics involved in bringing the 
Bishop to trial had been excommunicated. Pope 
Pius XII cancelled, in what the Vatican called 
“‘sadness and outrage,’’ the scheduled celebration 
of the 19th anniversary of his coronation. 


French-Tunisian Mediation — Deputy Under 
Secy. of State Robert Murphy, representing the 
U.S., and Harold Beeley, Asst. Under Secy. of 
State representing Britain in good-office media- 
tion of the French-Tunisian crisis, shuttled be- 
tween Paris and Tunis Mar. 2-30 in an attempt to 
settle the dispute caused by the French bombing 
of a Tunisian village. While the negotiations 
were secret, Tunisia was reported to have de- 
manded withdrawal of 22,000 French troops from 
that country and a declaration of Tunisian sov- 
ereignty over the French naval base at Bizerte, 
with its status to be negotiated later. France 
was reported to have demanded international 
control of the Tunisia-Algeria border to cut off 
Tunisian support from the Algerian rebels. 


Algerian War Toll—Gen. Raoul Salan, com- 
mander of French forces in Algeria, said Mar. 4 
that 8,000 rebels and 500 French troops were 
killed in Algerian fighting during the first two 
months of 1958. He said 32,000 rebels and 2,500 
French troops were killed during 1957. 


Plot Charged to Assassinate Nasser—Lt. Col. 
Abdul Hamid Serraj, leftist Syrian Army intelli- 
gence chief, charged Mar. 5 that King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia had plotted to thwart the formation 
of the Egyptian-Syrian union and to assassinate 
Gamel Abdel Nasser, President of the United 
Arab Republic. Serraj said Assad Ibrahim, Saud’s 
father-in-law, had given him 3 checks totalling 
£1,900,000 ($5,320,000) to carry out the plot and 
had promised him the Syrian presidency. Serraj 
said he cashed the checks and turned the money 


over to the UAR. Nasser said in Cairo that the 
money would be used to promote heavy industry 
in the UAR. The Saudi Arabian government 
denied knowledge of such a plot. Jordan and Iraq 
denounced the charges. 


ROK Plane Hijacked by Communists—North 
Korean authorities released Mar. 6 in Panmun- 
jom 26 persons, including two Americans, who 
had been aboard a South Korean airliner hi- 
jacked by Communists agents 18 days earlier. The 
teleased passengers said 7 Communists agents 
boarded the piane at Pusan and forced the two 
American pilots to fly to North Korea. 


Moscow Warns SEATO Members—The Soviet 
Union Mar. 8 warned Asian members of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization to refuse U.S. 
missiles and atomic weapons. The Soviet state- 
ment also urged the Asian states to set up an 
atom-free zone in Southeast Asia. The statement 
was an obvious attempt to influence Asian repre- 
sentatives at a SEATO Council meeting set for 
Mar. 11 in Manila. 


Indonesian Drive Against Rebels—Reports that 
the Indonesian government had begun an all-out 
attack against rebel forces in Central Sumatra 
were confirmed Mar. 11. Capt. Agus Suroto, Indo- 
nesian AF spokesman, said ‘‘combined air, sea 
and land forces are now operating full swing’’ 
with the aim of ‘‘bringing the rebels to their 
knees.”” Government forces, utilizing paratroopers, 
quickly overran much of rebel-held Central Su- 
matra and reached points less than 100 miles 
from the rebel co-capitals of Padang and Bukit- 
tinggi. Government forces claimed control of 
more than half of Central Sumatra by Apr. 1. 


SEATO Council Meeting—The 4th annual meet- 
ing of the South East Asia Treaty Organization's 
Ministerial Council was held in Manila Mar. 11-13. 
U.S. Secy. of State Dulles told the Council that 
its military forces were ready to ‘‘respond imme- 
diately’? to Communist aggression against any 
SEATO member. A closing communique stated 
SEATO’s ‘‘determination to maintain national and 
collective defense against the possibility of Com- 
munist and Communist-inspired armed aggression 
while . . . working for international disarmament 
with adequate safeguards.’’ Dulles flew to Formosa 
Mar. 14 for talks with Nationalist Chinese Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-Shek. Afterward, Dulles told re- 
porters that the U.S. ‘‘continues steadfast in its 
support of the Republic of China.’’ 


Iranian Shah Divorces Queen—A court communi- 
que issued in Teheran Mar. 14 announced that 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, Shah of Iran, had di- 
vorced Queen Soraya, because she had not pro- 
duced a male heir to the throne. Soraya, in 
accepting the action, said she would ‘‘sacrifice my 
happiness with my deepest regret in the 
interest of the future of the state and in the wel- 
fare of the people in accordance with the desire 
of His Majesty the Emperor.”’ 


Heir to Monaco Throne Born—A male heir to 
the ancient throne of Monaco was born Mar. 14 to 
Princess Grace (Kelly) and Prince Rainier IIT. 
The boy, to be known as Prince Albert Alexander 
Louis Pierre, automatically took precedence in the 
line of succession as heir apparent over his 14- 
month-old sister, Princess Caroline, who had been 
heir presumptive. 


USSR Proposes UN Space Agency—The Soviet 
Government said Mar. 15 that it was willing to 
agree to a ban on the use of outer space for mili- 
tary purposes but only ‘‘with the simultaneous 
elimination of foreign bases on the territories of 
other countries, first and foremost on the terri- 
tory of the countries of Europe, the Middle East 
and North Africa.’’ The USSR proposed creation 
of the UN agency to supervise the outer space ban 
and the liquidation of bases. U.S. officials termed 
the Soviet proposal ‘‘wholly unacceptable.’’ 


U.S. Observers Watch Soviet Election—A 3- 
member U.S. delegation—Richard Scammon, Goy- 
ernmental Affairs Institute; Prof. Cyril E. Black, 
Princeton University; and Hedley W. Donovan, 
Fortune magazine— observed election processes in 
Moscow as 1,378 unopposed Communist candidates 
were elected to the Supreme Soviet Mar. 16. Re- 
turns showed that 99.97% of the USSR’s 133,- 
836,325 registered voters cast ballots. There were 
580,641 votes against party-sponsored candidates 
for one house, the Council of the Union, and 
363,736 against party-sponsored candidates for 
the other house, the Council of Nationalities. The 
U.S. observers Mar. 18 met with Communist party 
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chief Khrushchev. They said he conceded } 
the party exercised full control over all nomina- 
tions and balloting. =| 

Schuman Heads European Unit—The new 
Assembly, holding 


pean Parliamentary its 
meeting Mar. 19-21 in Strasbourg, France, 
Robert Schuman, former French Premier, 


dent of the assembly. The assembly, composed of 
delegates from France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg, was formed 
to determine policy for the 5-yr.-old European © 
Coal-Steel Community and for the new European 
common market and Euratom, 


Nasser Tightens Grip on Syria—President Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic tightened his grip on 
Syrian forces Mar. 23 by dismissing Lt. Gen. 
Afif Bizri, pro-Soviet former Chief of Staff of the 
Syrian Army. A Cairo spokesman said Nasser “‘did - 
not like to have officers in the joint Syrian- 
Egyptian Army mixed up in politics.’’ 


Saud Delegates Some Powers—King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia Mar, 24 delegated a portion of his 
absolute powers to his brother, Crown Prince 
Faisal. The Crown Prince, who had held the 
titles of Premier and Foreign Minister since Saud 
ascended the throne in 1953, was given ‘“‘full 
power to lay down the state’s internal, external 
and financial policies and to supervise implemen-~ 
tation of these policies.”” The action was attrib- 
uted, at least in part, to a feud between Saud and — 
President Nasser of the United Arab Republic. 
The U.S. State Dept. interpreted it as a ‘‘closing — 
of the ranks’’ of the Saud family. 


Diefenbaker’s Party Landslide Winner—Cana- 
dian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s Conserva- 
tive “party scored a landslide victory over the 
Liberal party in general elections Mar. 31. The 
Conservatives won 208 seats in the Federal House 
of Commons to 49 for the Liberals, led by Lester 
B. Pearson, former Secy. of State for External 
Affairs. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion won the remaining 8 seats, The Social Credit 
party, which previously had held 19 seats, was - 
deprived of all. 


USSR Announces A-Test Halt—The Soviet Union 
scored a propaganda coup Mar. 31 by announcing 
that it was halting its tests of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. The USSR called on the United States 
and Britain to take similar action and warned 
that the USSR would feel free to resume tests if 
the other countries failed to follow the Soviet 
lead. A resolution proposing the test ban was 
enacted by the Supreme Soviet on the motion of 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, who intro- 
duced it at the conclusion of a speech attacking 
Western nuclear policy. 

The U.S. State-Dept. warned ‘‘free nations 
which want to remain free’’ not to place ‘‘reliance 
on a Soviet statement of intentions for which there 
is no system of verification, which can be evaded 
in secrecy and altered at will.’”’ U.S. Secy. of 
State Dulles said April 1 that a White House con- 
ference had been held 10 days earlier on a pro- 
posal ‘‘to try to steal a march on the Soviets by 
ourselves announcing a suspension of testing, at 
least for a time.’’ He said the Administration 
decided that its program for a smaller, ‘‘cleaner’’ 
bomb could not be abandoned ‘‘merely for propa- 
ganda advantages.’’ He pointed out that the Soviets 
announcement had followed completion of a series 
of extensive USSR nuclear tests and just prior to 
the scheduled start of U.S. tests. President Eisen- 
hower said Apr. 2 the Soviet action was ‘a 
gimmick’’ and ‘“‘not to be taken seriously.’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


U.S. Asks UN Arms Talks—The U.S. State Dept. 
said Mar. 15 that the United States ‘is not pre- 
pared to disregard the United Nations in its efforts 
to resume disarmament talks.’’ The U.S. state- 
ment was in reply to the Soviet Government’s 
reiteration of its refusal to renew disarmament 
discussions in the UN Disarmament Commission, 
The State Dept. said the USSR refusal ‘‘consti- 
tutes a continued flouting of the resolution adopted 
overwhelmingly by the General Assembly. ** 


Hammarskjold Visits USSR—UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold, after concluding 3 days of discus- 
sions with Soviet leaders in Moscow, said Mar, 26 
that disarmament talks by heads of government 
would be no substitute for negotiations in the UN. 
During his visit to Moscow, the Soviet Govern- 
ment several times reasserted its intention to 


_ continue its boycott of the UN Disarmament Com- 


ra mission. 
Western Aid to Underdeveloped Nations—The 
_ United Nations Statistical Yearbook, published 
_ Mar. 30 and covering the 1954-56 period, put 
_ the amount of economic aid to underdeveloped 
_ countries by Western governments and interna- 
_ tional agencies at $5.51 billion during that period. 
Soviet bloc foreign aid statistics were omitted ‘‘for 
_ lack of adequate information.’’ Aid provided di- 
rectly by individual countries was listed at $4.96 
billion, the leading contributors being the United 
_ States, $2.8 billion; France, $1.41 billion, and 
Britain, $460,000,000. Major recipients of the aid 
+ were the Far East and Asia, $2.92 billion; Africa, 
$1.88 billion, and Central and South America, 


$200,000,000. 
GENERAL 


U.S. Cardinal Named to High Post—Pope Pius 
XII Mar. 1 appointed Samuel Alphonsus Cardinal 
Stritch, 70, Archbishop of Chicago, as Proprefect 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, highest Vatican post ever given to an 
American. A blood clot forced surgeons to ampu- 
tate the Cardinal’s right arm Apr. 28, shortly after 
his arrival in Rome. While recuperating he suf- 
fered a stroke. He died May 27. 


Second U. S. Satellite Fails to Orbit—The U. S. 
Army launched its second earth satellite, Ex- 
plorer II, at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Mar. 5, but it 
failed to go into orbit. Consult Index under Satel- 
lites, Space, for special article. 


U.S. Without a Battleship—The U.S. Navy was 
without a battleship on the seas for the first 
time since 1895 when the U.S.S. Wisconsin joined 
the mothball fleet Mar. 8 at Bayonne, N.J. The 

_ 45,000-ton dreadnaught, launched two years after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, saw action against 
Leyte, Luzon, Formosa, Hong Kong, Indochina, 
Okinawa and Japan. 


Truman Defends Use of. A-Bombs—Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman Mar. 14 defended his 
World War II decision to drop atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, contending that it saved 
250,000 Allied and 250,000 Japanese lives that 
would have been lost during an Allied invasion of 
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Japan. Replying to criticism by the City Council of 
Hiroshima, Truman said: “The need for such a 
fateful decision, of course, never would have 
arisen had we not been shot in the back by Japan 
at Pearl Harbor in December, 1941.” 


Skate Sets Atlantic Records—The U.S. Navy’s 
8rd atomic submarine, the Skate, returned to New 
London, Conn., Mar. 29 after a 34-day shake- 
down cruise in which it set speed records for 
underwater crossings of the Atlantic in both 
directions. The Skate crossed from New London 
to Portland, Eng., Feb. 24-Mar. 5, in 8 days, 11 
hours, having been submerged for 2,828 of the 
3,161 miles. It traveled from Lizard Head, off the 
end of the English Channel, to Nantucket in 7 
days, 5 hours, cutting 22 hours off the record of 
the Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine. 


First Vanguard Satellite Launched—After more 
than 3 months of delays and failures, the U. S. 
Navy launched at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Mar. 17 
its first successful Vanguard satellite. Consult 
Index under Satellites, Space, for special article. 


Explorer III Launched—The U.S. Army launched 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Mar. 26 Explorer III, the 
third U. S. satellite to achieve an earth-circling 
orbit. Consult Index under Satellites, Space, for 
special article. 


DISASTERS 
Turkish ferry Uskudar sank Mar. 1 in sea of Mar- 
mara, 361 lost . . . 67 killed north of Rio de 


Janeiro, Brazil, Mar. 7, when commuter train 
plowed into two others halted by storm-damaged 
signal system . .. U.S. Marine Corps transport 
and USMC jet fighter collided-over Okinawa Mar. 
7, all 26 aboard killed . . . Argentine AF jet 
fighter exploded, crashed in Buenos Aires, Mar. 
10, killing 10... Fire in New York City loft 
building Mar. 19 killed 24, injured 15 . . . Heavy 
snows in Northeast U.S. Mar. 19-21 caused 56 
deaths ... Fire in Damat, Egypt, Mar. 21 spread 
by pigeons with burning feathers to hundreds of 
straw roofs, killing 16 persons . . . Indian Air- 
lines DC-3 crashed Mar. 24 near Katmandu, 
Nepal, killing all 20 aboard . . . Branifi Airways 
DC-7C crashed after takeoff at Miami Mar. 25, 
killing 9 . . . Greek coastal vessel, Dodecanessos, 


Khrushchev Takes Full Control of USSR; Succeeds Bulganin as Premier 


Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, 63, 
First Secy. of the Soviet Communist 
party, became Premier of the USSR 
Mar. 27, taking over in name the power 

_he had long been believed to wield in fact. 
Thus Khrushchev abandoned pretense of 
collective leadership and, as the U. S. 
State Dept. noted, returned the Soviet 
overnment to one-man rule for the first 
ithe since Josef Stalin’s death in 1953. 

The dramatic shift in government came 
at a session of the Soviet legislature, the 
Supreme Soviet, in the brilliantly lighted 
Great Kremlin Palace, with diplomatic 
and press galleries overflowing and Soviet 
cameramen filling the aisles. The session’s 
first action was the reelection of President 
Kliment Y. Voroshilov, 77, as chief of 
state (Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet). A few minutes later, 
the resignation of Premier Nikolai S. 
Bulganin was read and accepted. Then 
Voroshilov, in the name of the Central 
Committee of the Communist_ party, 
nominated Khrushchev. as__ Premier 
(Chairman of the Council of Ministers). 

Khrushchev sat with bowed head as the 
1,378 deputies gave him a thunderous ova- 
tion. Voroshilov read what was described 
as the most glowing eulogy of Khrush- 
chev ever made in Moscow in public. 
Khrushchev kept his head _bowed as all 
the other members of the Presidium, in- 
cluding Bulganin, raised their right hands 
in approval of Khrushchev’s election. 

Appearing choked with emotion, Khrush- 
ehev said: “With your decision you 
have just expressed great confidence in 
me and-have done me great honor. I shall 
do everything to justify your confidence 
and shall not spare strength, health or 


life to serve you.” In a 214-hr. speech on 
agricultural reforms, his first address as 
Premier, Khrushchev then declared: ‘““We 
shall conquer capitalism with a high level 
of work and a higher standard of living.” 
Khrushchev's accession to the Premier- 
ship appeared to catch many in Moscow 
_by surprise, although there had been 
rumors of Bulganin’s ouster since June, 
1957, when he was said to have wavered 
in his loyalty to Khrushchev in the face 
of an anti-Khrushchev threat headed by 
V. M. Moiotov and Georgi Malenkov. 
Bulganin had become known as the 
most prolific letter-writer in modern 
diplomacy since he was made Premier in 
February, 1955. However, most foreign 
observers regarded him only as a “front 
man” for Khrushchev. U. S. Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D.-Mont.) said of the shift: 
“The only difference is that the guy who 
used to dictate the letters is now signing 
them.” A U. S. State Dept. statement 
noted that Khrushchev had been the “real 
spokesman for the foreign and domestic 
policies of the Soviet Union.” It added 
that his elevation to Premier ‘clarifies a 
situation in which Mr. Khrushchev has 
been participating at meetings of heads of 
government, even though he has occupied 
no official position.” : 
Khrushchev Mar. 31 put into effect a 
cabinet revision in which Bulganin was 
named chairman of the USSR State Bank, 
a post he held from 1938 to 1941. Khrush- 
chev revived the title of First Deputy 
Premier and conferred it on Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan and Frol R. 
Kozlov, a member of the party Presidium. 
The new Premier retained the heads of 
the 19 ministries and of almost all of the 
state committees with cabinet status. 
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sank near Rhodes Mar. 22 in hurricane, 20 lost... 
USAF C-124 Globemaster and USAF C-119 Flying 
Boxcar collided over Bridgeport, Texas., Mar. 27, 


killing 18. 
April—1958 
WASHINGTON 


Baruch Proposes Wage-Price Freeze—Bernard 
M. Baruch Apr. 1 told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee: ‘‘It would be an inspiring and salutary 
thing if the leaders of our great labor unions and 
business would jointly pledge to the President 
that for one year there will be no increase in 
Wages or prices and that profit margins would 
at least be frozen.’’ Baruch said ‘‘this recession 
is the inevitable aftermath of a period of infia- 
tion that could at least have been mitigated, if 
not prevented.’”’ To restore confidence and 
economic health he advocated: ‘‘Determining the 
requirements of national security and doing all 
that is needed to meet them; barring new infla- 
tionary adventures; foregoing tax reductions; 
avoiding deficit spending; strengthening the credit 
of government by refunding the debt on a long- 
term basis and planning definite amortization; 
stopping the price-wage spiral and the abuse of 
credit.”’ 


Eisenhower Proposes Space Agency—President 
Eisenhower sent a special message to Congress 
Apr. 2 proposing legislation to establish a civilian- 
controlled National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
to direct all Government activities in space ex- 
ploration. He asked that the new agency be given 
the broadest authority and whatever money was 
needed to recruit the best scientific brains, 


Eisenhower Asks Defense Revision—President 
Eisenhower proposed to Congress Apr. 3 a major 
reorganization of the Defense Dept. }to provide 
for “‘one single concentrated effort’’ in any future 
war. The proposals would give the Defense Secy. 
Sweeping authority over military plans and the 
spending of Congressional appropriations. It would 
organize all operational forces into ‘‘truly unified 
commands’’ responsible to the Defense Secy., not 
to the Army, Navy and Air Force. ‘‘Clearly,’’ the 
President said, ‘‘secretaries of military depart- 
ments and chiefs of individual services should not 
direct unified operations and therefore should be 
removed from the command channel.’’ Under the 
President’s plan the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
be largely detached from their respective services 
and ‘‘serve as staff assisting the Secy. of Defense 
in his exercise of direction over unified com- 
mands.’’ The proposal called for authority to 
transfer officers from one service to another, with 
their consent. 

The President Apr. 16 submitted to Congress 
a draft bill based on the proposals in his mes- 
sage. The bill contained no provision for any 
change in military appropriation procedures, al- 
though the President reiterated his belief that 
the Defense Secy. ‘‘should have greater flexibility 
in money matters.’’ He said he had directed that 
the department’s 1960 budget estimates “provide 
the needed flexibility." The President stressed as 
the chief goal of his bill “‘maximum strength at 
minimum cost.” 

_ In a televised address Apr. 17 at a joint meet- 
ing of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the International Press Institute in Washing- 
ton, the President appealed for public. support 
of his defense modernization and unification 
program. He said his plan would bring: (1) “a 
stop to unworthy and sometimes costly bickering;’’ 
(2) “clear-cut. civilian responsibility, unified 
Strategic planning and direction and completely 
unified combat commands;’’ (3) ‘a stop of in- 
efficiency and needless duplications encouraged by 


present law;'’ and (4) ‘“‘Thus we will mee r 
dual needs—safety and solvency.”’ Sy 


House Subcommittee Criticizes FCC—The 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight Sree 
Apr. 4 that its hearings ‘‘on the conduct of the 
members of the Federal Communication Com- 
mission have revealed that over the years a pat- 
tern has developed of questionable conduct on 
the part of some members of the commission 
and on the part of some industry organizations 
and members of industry who are subject to com- 
mission regulation.”” The subcommittee said the 
record of its hearings had been referred to the 
Justice Dept. “for appropriate action with respect 
to the violations of law thus far disclosed.’’ The 
subcommittee recommended legislation to provide 
that the FCC formulate a code of ethics, to bar 
FCC members from accepting favors from appli- 
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cants and to prohibit 
private approaches to 
before the commission. 


4 urged 


proposal. Eisenhower Apr. 8 
proposal and urged the USS 
techni to 


VA Loan Terms Eased—In an anti-recéssion | 
move, the White House announced Apr. 4 the: 
ending of the requirement for 2% down payment + 
on mortgage loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. In addition, the Administration | 
took a series of steps putting into effect the’ 
provisions of the emergency housing bill signed 
by the President earlier in the week. These in- 
cluded elimination of VA and FHA controls on 
fees and discounts on mortgages, raising from 
415 to 434% the interest rate_on GI mortgages 
and other steps ‘‘necessary to increase the num- 
ber of housing starts this year.” 


Eisenhower Sees Decline Slowing—The govern- 
ment announced Apr. 8 that the number of job- 
less rose by 25,000 during March to a 17-yr. high 
of 5,198,000 while total employment was increased 
by 323,000. President Eisenhower said: The 
figures . . . show a pickup in jobs in March and 
a leveling off of unemployment. These statistics 
indicate a slowing up of the downturn.” It was 
pointed out that the unemployment rise was the 
smallest of 5 consecutive monthly increases. 


U. S. Plans Crime Drive—Attorney Gen. William 
P. Rogers announced Apr. 1¢ the opening of an 
intensive anti-crime drive by all Federal law en- 
forcement agencies, with 100 ‘‘top racketeers’’ as 
‘highest priority’ targets. He said many of these 
100, not identified, had invaded legitimate busi- 
ness fields and labor unions. He said the nation- 
wide effort would be directed from Washington 
by Assistant Attorney Gen. Malcolm Anderson 
and that a New York City headauarters would 
be headed by Asst. Atty. Gen. Mil tonWessel. 


Truman Proposes Tax Cut—Former President 
Harry S. Truman, testifying before the House 
Banking Committee Apr. 14, proposed a $5 bil- 
lion tax cut for middie and low-income groups. 
He said this revenue could be counteracted by 
closing the ‘‘most glaring tax loopholes,’’ which 
he said would bring in $2 billion; by canceling 
“some of the inequitable benefits to privileged 
groups’’ in 1954 tax revisions, which he estimated 
would net $1 billion; and by reversing high inter- 
est policies on the Federal debt, a procedure which 
he said would save $2 billion. He also advocated 
increasing national defense outlays by $3 billion 
annually by 1964; increasing foreign economic aid 
by $2.5 billion during the same period; increasing 
domestic outlays for education, public health and 
public assistance by $1.7 billion for fiscal 1959 and 
continuing to increase them till they reach $12 
billion by 1964; and increasing outlays for public 
housing to $2.2 billion and for natural resources 
to $2.5 billion by 1964. 


Recession Worst of Post-War Slumps—The 
Federal Reserve Board reported Apr. 14 that its 
industrial production index dropped 2 points dur- 
ing March to a seasonally adjusted figure of 128, 
the lowest level since the 1953-54 recession. The 
index stood at 145 when the recession began in 
August, 1957, the drop from that figure reaching 
11.7% in March, the board reported. The drop 
from the high point of 147 in December, 1956, was 
13%. In neither of the two other post-World 
War II recessions did the drop in the industrial 
production index exceed 10.5%. 


Teamster Official’s Conviction _Reversed—The 
U. S. Court of Appeals in Washington reversed 
by a 2-1 decision Apr. 15 the contempt-of-Congress 
conviction of Frank W. Brewster, former chair- 
man of the Western Conference of Teamsters. 
With ex-Supreme Court Justice Stanley F. Reed 
dissenting, the Appeals Court said the Senate 
Government Operations Committee had exceeded 
its jurisdiction in investigating labor rackets. 
Brewster had been convicted for refusal to answer 
this committee’s questions in January, 1957. 


Easy Money Program Continues—The Federal 
Reserve Board Apr. 17 approved a reduction in 


_ the discount rate from 214% to 134%, effective 
a at the Federal Reserve Banks. of New York, 
_ Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
_ The discount rate is the interest charged te 
_ member banks who borrow from the Federal Re- 
_ serve Banks. The Federal Reserve Board also 

reduced by one percentage point the reserve re- 
_ quirements of member banks in’ New York and 
Chicago and by 12 of one percentage point in 48 
other large cities. This freed $450,000,000 in re- 
Serves, theoretically enabling banks to make addi- 
_ tional loans and investments of up to $2.7 billion. 


~ FOREIGN 


» Spanish-Moroccan Pact—A Spanish-Moroccan 
“accord under which Spain agreed to return the 
Southern Protectorate of Morocco to Moroccan 
jurisdiction was announced Apr. 1 following a 
series of conferences in Cintra, Portugal. 


_ ?4-Hr. Strike Cripples France—A 24-hr. strike 
Apr. 1 by 1,000,000 public workers crippled France. 
The walkout was called by labor leaders in sup- 
ort of demands for wage increases ranging from 
0% to 25% in important nationalized sectors of 
the French economy. Transportation was brought 
to a virtual standstill throughout the country, 
with many-nonstriking workers unable to reach 
their jobs. 
‘Khrushchev Visits Hungary—Soviet Premier 
_ Khrushchev arrived in Budapest Apr. 2 for a series 
of talks with Hungarian Communist chief Janos 
Kadar and other Hungarian leaders. Hailing 
Soviet-Hungarian friendship, Khrushchev said: 
“So long as we are united there is nothing we 
have to fear.’’ In a speech before 20,000 steel 
workers in Sztalinvaros Apr. 5 he said: ‘‘You must 
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not again depend on the Russians’ coming to your 
assistance in the event, of another counter-reyo- 
lution. You must help yourselves.”” At Tatabanya 
Apr. 8 he reversed himself, assuring Hungarian 
Communists of Soviet armed assistance in the 
event of another revolt. 


Nasser Gets More Submarines—The government 
of President Nasser of the United Arab Republic 
announced Apr. 3 the arrival of 3 submarines 
bought from Communist Poland, Added to the 3 
bought from Poland in 1957, this made the United 
Arab Republic’s fleet ‘‘the strongest in the Middle 
East,’ the announcement said. The Nasser govern- 
ment also announced purchases from the Soviet 
Union of an undisclosed number of Hew TU-104 
jet transports for government-owned airlines. 


Cuban Revolution Bogs Down—In the face of a 
“total war’? threat against the Cuban govern- 
ment by rebel leaders Fidel Castro, President 
Fulgencio Batista Apr. 3 invoked anti-strike mea- 
sures under special powers granted him by 
Congress. Batista’s decrees permitted employees 
of the government and of private employers to 
carry arms for defense against agitators and 
relieved them of ‘criminal responsibility for wound- 
ing or killing strikers. One decree gave Batista 
blanket authority over the judiciary. The rebels 
Apr. 9 called for a general strike throughout the 
island. They seized 3 radio stations in Havana 
and broadcast a plea for a general uprising. The 
strike was a failure in Havana, although electric 
and gas service were cut off by sabotage. It was 
more successful in Santiago de Cuba, but the 
government reported the situation under control 
there within two days. The Army reported killing 
more than a dozen rebels in sporadic clashes in 


Nixon's South American Tour Marred by Mob Violence 


_ Vice President Richard M. Nixon, with 
Mrs. Nixon, left Washington Apr. 27 to 
visit Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela on an 18-day goodwill tour. His 
first stop was at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where 500 persons cheered his arrival at 
the airport but where some 40 students 
pushed toward his car_in a downtown 
motorcade, shouting: “Get out, Nixon! 
Arriving in Buenos Aires Apr. 30 for a 
4-day visit, he said that Argentina Ss, return 
to democratic rule would bring “a new 
-era in the history of cooperation and 
' friendship” between that country and the 
U.S. He headed a U.S. delegation that 
attended the inauguration May 1 of Dr. 
Arturo Frondizi as Argentina’s first Con- 
stitutional- President in 12 years. At a 
forum May 3 at the University of Buenos 
Aires, where he said ‘dictatorships are 
epugnant to our people,’ Nixon was 
Reckied by anti-U.S. student-questioners. 

_At Asuncion, Paraguay, the Nixons were 
welcomed May 4 by cordial crowds, al- 
though hostile remarks shouted by_ some 
youths brought several arrests. Nixon 
was welcomed enthusiastically during his 
stay in Bolivia May 5-6, although anti-U.S. 
leailets were mixed with flying confetti 
during his 6-mile drive from_the La Paz 
airport into the city. In Lima, Peru, May 7, 
a crowd of 1,000, apparently Communist- 
led, staged a demonstration in front of the 
WNixon’s hotel, shouting “Out with Nixon! 

Despite warnings by U.S. and Peru- 
vian officials, Nixon tried to enter the 
University of San Marcos in Lima May 8 
to address students. He was met by a mob 
of 2,000 jeering youths and adults who 

elted his party with eggs, oranges, bot- 
fies and stones. One rock grazed Nixon’s 
heck after striking a Secret Service man. 
Nixon abandoned his effort to speak after 
remonstrating with the demonstrators 
and calling them cowards. He was spat 
upon an hour later as a mob engulfed him 
at. the entrance to his hotel. 

President Eisenhower, in a personal 
telephone call to Nixon May 9, praised his 
“courage, patience and calmness” in deal- 
ing with “radical agitators.’ The Peru- 


vian Government sent a note of apology 
to the U. S. State Dept. Nixon was cor- 
dially treated during a visit to Quito, 
Ecuador. Colombians also received him 
cordially, although Communists in Bogota 
attempted anti-Nixon . demonstrations, 
which were broken up by police. Despite 
intelligence reports of a plot to assassin- 
ate him, Nixon flew May 13 to Caracas, 
Venezuela, where a mob of 200 attacked 
his motorcade. Rocks shattered the win- 
dows of Nixon’s car and injured For. Min. 
Oscar Garcia Lutin of Venezuela, who was 
riding with him, The car in which Mrs: 
Nixon was riding also was showered with 
rocks. As Secret Service men drew their 
guns, rioters tried to drag both Nixon and 
his wife from their cars and spat upon 
them. Army and Navy attaches of the 
U.S. Embassy, who went to the National 
Pantheon for the laying of a wreath by 
Nixon, were set upon by mobs but were 
rescued by Venezuelan soldiers. The cere- 
mony was canceled and the Nixons spent 
the rest of their visit in Caracas in the 
U.S. Embassy. 

U.S. Secy. of State Dulles May 13 told 
the Venezuelan government that the 
United States expected it to give Nixon 
proper protection. “If there is any lack 
of will or capacity to give that, we would 
like to know about it quickly,” Dulles 
said. President Eisenhower, shortly after- 
ward, ordered two companies of para- 
troopers flown to Ramey AF Base, Puerto 
Rico, and two companies of Marines to 
Guantanamo USN Base, Cuba, as “a pre- 
cautionary measure.” Several Democrats 
in Congress strongly criticized the action 
as giving the Communists propaganda 
opportunities. Nixon cut short his Ven- 
ezuelan visit and flew May 14 to San 
Juan, P:.R., where he was cordially re- 
ceived. He was given a hero’s welcome 
May 15 at Washington’s National Airport, 
where President Eisenhower personally 
greeted and praised him. The President 
also ordered the Marine and paratroop 
units to return from the Caribbean to 
their home bases. Nixon told reporters 
upon his return that he believed Latin 
America must be given a “top priority 
position” in U.S. foreign policy. 
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Havana. President Batista Apr. 26 suspended 
constitutional guarantees for 45 days, the 6th 
such suspension in 12 months, but Castro’s influ- 
ence was reported waning. 


Indonesia to Get Communist Planes—The Indo- 
nesian government announced Apr. 6 that it had 
arranged to buy military equipment from 3 Euro- 
pean Communist countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, The announcement said the equip- 
ment would include Soviet-built MIG jet fighters 
and Ilyushin bombers. It said the action had no 
connection with the current rebellion in Central 
Sumatra against the Sukarno government. But 
the U. S. State Dept. said Apr. 7: ‘‘We regret that 
Indonesia turns to the Communist bloc to buy 
arms for possible use in killing Indonesians who 
openly oppose the growing influence of Com- 
munism in Indonesia." 


USSR-West German Accords—The Soviet Union 
and West Germany concluded in Moscow Apr. 8 
accords covering the repatriation of German 
citizens from the USSR and for a two-way ex- 
change of $750,000,000 worth of goods by the end 
of 1960. The agreement provided for voluntary 
repatriation, with their families, of most persons 
in the USSR who held German citizenship before 
Germany attacked the USSR on June 22, 1951, 
and for similar rights for Soviet citizens in 
West Germany. 


Soviet-Western Diplomatic Talks—The Soviet 
Government, in identical notes delivered to the 
U.S., British and French embassies in Moscow 
Apr. 11, proposed that diplomatic negotiations 
begin in Moscow 6 days later to prepare for 
an East-West summit meeting. The 3 Western 
Powers accepted the proposal Apr. 16 but in- 
sisted that ‘‘the diplomatic talks in Moscow 
should be concerned not only with plans for a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers but with examining 
the positions of the various governments on the 
major questions at issue between them and with 
carrying on discussions designed to bring out the 
possibilities of agreement on them.’’ 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko met 
separately with U. S. Amb. Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Apr. 17 and with British Amb, Patrick 
Reilly. and French Amb. Maurice Dejean Apr. 18, 
The 3 Western Powers, in identical notes de- 
livered in Moscow Apr. 24, expressed surprise 
that Gromyko had insisted on separate meetings 
rather than joint sessions with the 3 Western 
ambassadors. The U. S., Britain and France in- 
sisted that joint ambassadorial meetings should 
begin immediately with discussion of items pro- 
posed for inclusion in a summit agenda. The 
Soviet Government Apr. 26 rejected the proposal 
for joint sessions unless the Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian ambassadors were included to provide 
parity between representatives of the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO nations. The 3 Western Powers May 3 
rejected the inclusion of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and agreed to permit their ambassadors to 
continue separate meetings with Gromyko. The 
USSR May 5 expressed regret at the West’s re- 
fusal to permit Poland and Czechoslovakia to join 
the talks and called on the West to speed agree- 
ment on a Foreign Ministers’ meeting as a prelude 
to a summit conference, 


Premier Gaillard Resigns—French Premier Felix 
Gaillard announced Apr. 12 that his Cabinet had 
agreed to resume direct negotiations with Tunisia 
but had reserved the right to submit the problem 
of control of the rebel-infested Algerian-Tunisian 
border to ‘‘international bodies,’’? presumably the 
UN or NATO. The resumption of direct French- 
Tunisian talks had been suggested by U. S.- 
British good offices mediators, Robert Murphy and 
Harold Beeley, after they had sought for several 
weeks to mediate the dispute over the French 
bombing of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef. President Hisen- 
hower was reported to have warned Gaillard in 
@ personal letter that France could not count on 
U.S. support in UN debate on the dispute. 

The French National Assembly Apr. 16 refused 
to support the Gaillard Government’s decision to 
resume direct talks with Tunisia, The Right Wing 
of the Government's coalition, led by Jacques 
Soustelle, a Gaullist Deputy, refused to support 
negotiations with Tunisia until Tunisia’s alleged 

Co-belligerency”’ in Algeria was ended and its 
ee eet ae keane of the border. 
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opposed to government plans for cons ional 
change to let Chamoun serve a second term. 


Polish Workers’ Rights Curbed—Polish Com- 
munist party chief Wladyslaw Gomulka announc 
Apr. 14 that Polish workers’ councils must give 
way to larger groups more susceptible to party 
control and discipline, that strikes were illegal 


ers’ councils with responsibility for production ¢ ni 
management, as was done in Yugoslavia. 


NATO Defense Plan Approved—Defense M 
ters of the NATO nations met in Paris Apr. 15-13 
and approved a 5-yr. plan authorized by the Dec., 
1957, meeting of NATO heads-of-government tox 
build up Western defense forces. The plan in-- 
cluded increasing the strength of ground forcess 
in Europe, in number, equipment and training, . 
and establishing intermediate-range ballistic mis-- 
sile sites in France, Italy, Turkey and the Nether-- 
lands, as well as those under construction in) 
Britain. There was complete accord among the: 
14 NATO nations represented; the 15th, Iceland, . 
has no defense forces. 


South African Election—The Nationalist party) 
led by Prime Minister Johannes G. Strijdom in-. 
creased its ruling majority in the South African: 
Parliament in a general election Apr. 16. The Na-- 
tionalists won 103 seats to 53 for the United party: 
in voting viewed as an endorsement of the Na-- 
tionalists’ white domination policy. Other opposi-. 
tion parties were wiped out. 


New Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute—A new rift be- 
tween the Communist parties of the Soviet Union: 
and Yugoslavia appeared Apr. 17 when the Soviet 
party’s theoretical journal, Kommunist, de- 
nounced the proposed party platform of the 
Yugoslav Communists as ‘‘anti-Marxist-Leninist.” 
Communist parties of all the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries refused to send official delegations to the 
ith congress of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists which opened in Ljubljana Apr. 22, in- 
stead designating their ambassadors to attend 
as observers. Addressing the congress’ opening 
session, Yugoslav President Tito rejected the 
Soviet Communist charges and called on Soviet 
leaders to “finally abandon’’ their ‘‘absurd’’ ideas 
about reeducating Yugoslavia and bringing it back 
into the Soviet camp, 

When Tito’s chief party lieutenant, Vice Presi- 
dent Aleksander Rankovic, accused Soviet leaders 
Apr. 23 of ‘‘interfering in the internal affairs of 
Yugoslavia’? the ambassadors of all. the Soviet 
bloc nations except Poland walked out of the 
congress. The congress Apr. 26 unanimously 
adopted the disputed party platform and heard 
a closing speech in which Tito called on the 
USSR for ‘‘comradely understanding’’ as a means 
of solving future disagreements. He warned that 
“any expectation in any quarter that we shall 
renounce our principled stands, both in inter- 
national and in internal matters, is only a loss 
of time that causes damage to all of us.’ 


Saudi Arabia Bars Blocs—Crown Prince Faisal, 
Premier of Saudi Arabia, announced Apr. 18 that 
his nation would join neither the United Arab 
Republic of Egypt, Syria and Yemen nor the 
rival Arab Union of Jordan and Iraq, Faisal, re- 
cently granted increased powers by his brother, 
King Saud, said Saudi Arabia would pursue a 
policy of ‘‘positive neutrality’ and cooperate with 
both groups, 


Sukarno Forces Score Successes—The forces of 
President Sukarno’s Indonesian Government Apr. 
18 captured Pedang, rebel co-capital in central 
Sumatra, after an amphibious and paratroop 
attack on the Indian Ocean port city. Maj. Gen. 
Abdul Harris Nasution, Indonesian Army chief 
of staff, said: ‘‘We are now in the final phase 
of crushing the armed rebellious movement of the 
Indonesian revolutionary government.’’ Sukarno’s 
forces then drove toward the other rebel co- 
capital, Bukittinggi, which fell May 4. Rebe 
leaders were reported to have fled to northern 
Celebes, but said the fight would continue. 


_Los in Algerian Rebellion—French Defense 
ter Jacques Chaban-Delmas said in Algiers 
_ Apr. 23 that 62,000 rebels and 6,000 French 
_ troops had been killed since the Algerian rebel- 
_ lion began in 1954. 


Israel’s: 10th Anniversary—Israel celebrated its 
' 10th anniversary Apr. 24 as 250,000 Israelis and 
_ tourists watched an. Independence Day parade in 
_ Jerusalem. Israel technically, violated the 1949 
 Israel-Jordan armistice by bringing tanks and 
large numbers of troops into Jerusalem for the 
parade. Jordan countered by moving troops and 
armor into its sector. UN observers were stationed 
_ #long the route but no disorders were reported. 


-- North African Conference—Tunisian, Algerian 
nationalist and Moroccan political representatives 
met in Tangier, Morocco, Apr. 27-30 and recom- 
mended formation of an Algerian government-in- 
exile ‘‘after consultation with the Tunisian and 
Moroccan governments.’’ The participants, leaders 
‘of the Algerian National Liberation Front and the 
dominant Tunisian and Moroccan political parties, 
recommended formation of a permanent organiza- 
‘tion to work toward establishment of a Moghre- 

* bian (North African) federation. 


Suez Canal Settlement—Representatives of the 
* United Arab Republic and the Universal Suez 
Canal Co. signed in Rome Apr. 29 a preliminary 
agreement on compensation of the company for 
‘Bgypt’s 1956 nationalization of the canal. It was 
agreed that the stockholders could retain $14.- 
~ 800,000 in tolls paid to the company’s London and 
Paris offices since the canal’s seizure and that 
the UAR would pay a total of $66,000,000 in 6 
annual installments ending in 1964. The com- 
pany is to retain its assets outside Egypt, estimated 
at $200,000,000, and pay its external liabilities, 
“estimated at $6,000,000. The United States May 1 
released $44,000,000 of the company’s assets and 
$26,000,000 of UAR assets frozen in the U. S. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Report on Kashmir Dispute—Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, UN mediator in the dispute between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir, reported to the 
Security Council Apr. 3 that Pakistan had ac- 
cepted in principle his proposals for a settlement 
but India had rejected them. His proposals in- 
cluded the scheduling of a conference between 
the Indian and Pakistani Prime Ministers and, 
pending a final solution, the stationing of a UN 
force on the Pakistani side of the Kashmir hor- 
der after withdrawal of Pakistani forces. 


USSR Protests U.S. Arctic Flights—The Soviet 
Union charged Apr. 19 that ‘‘aircraft of the U.S. 
Air Force with atomic and hydrogen bombs on 
board have repeatedly flown across the Arctic 
areas in the direction of the Soviet Union lately 
on orders from their command.’’ The charge was 
read at a Moscow press’ conference by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, who said the 
flights were made when ‘‘vague shapes’’ ap- 
peared on radar screens. of the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Line and were mistakenly in- 
terpreted as guided missiles or ballistic rockets. 
The USSR protested to the UN and demanded 
an immediate session of the Security Council. 
The U.S. State Dept. ‘‘categorically denied that 
the U.S. Air Force is conducting provocative 
flights over the Polar regions or in the vicinity 
of the USSR,” but said the U.S. welcomed a 
discussion in the Security Council. The Council 
took up the matter Apr. 21, but the USSR 
withdrew a draft resolution demanding an end to 
the U.S. flights after it became apparent during 
debate that at least 8 of the 11 members would 
oppose it. Soviet representative Arkady A. Sobolev, 
who had sought an adjournment, withdrew the 
resolution after U. S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge 
insisted on an immediate vote. A similar USSR 
Yesolution was defeated May 2 by 9-1, only the 
USSR favoring it and Sweden abstaining. 


USSR Vetoes Arctic Inspection—Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Antb. to the United Nations, Apr. 26 
called for a Security Council session to consider 
a U.S. draft resolution calling for prompt estab- 
lishment of an international inspection zone north 
of the Arctic Circle to guard against surprise 
attack. The resolution asked that immediate dis- 
cussions of ways and means of implementing the 
plan be started by representatives of the U-S., 
USSR, Britain, Canada and France, comprising 
the UN Disarmament Subcommittee, and Den- 
mark and Norway, with ‘‘any other states having 
territory north of the Arctic Circle.’’ 
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President Eisenhower appealed to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev Apr. 28 to support the Arctic inspec- 
tion proposal as a ‘‘significant first step” to “‘es- 
tablish measures to allay fears’? of “massive 
suprise attack.’’ When Lodge introduced the pro- 
posal in the Security Council Apr. 29 it was de- 
nounced by chief. Soviet delegate Arkady A. So- 
bolev as a “diversionary tactic” to direct world 
attention away from the danger of U.S. bomber 
flights toward Soviet territory. Secy. Gen: Dag 
Hammarskjold, in an unusual appearance before 
the Security Council, welcomed ‘‘the initiative of 
the U.S. in presenting a proposal which might 
break the stalemate from the angle of a limited 
system of inspection.” After a bitter debate in 
which Sobolev condemned Hammarskjold’s action, 
10 of the 11 members of the Council approved the 
resolution, but the USSR cast its 83rd veto. 


GENERAL 


Jet Tanker in Record Flight—In the - longest 
non-stop flight ever made by a jet without re- 
fueling, a USAF Boeing KC-135 stratotanker flew 
10,233 miles from Tokyo to the Azores Apr. 7-8 
in 18 hrs. 48 mins, The flight ended 1,200 miles 
short of its goal, a U.S.-Spanish base near Madrid, 
because of fuel shortage. 


Record Parachute Drop—Establishment of a new 
parachute drop record of 56,000 ft. was reported 
Apr. 10 in London. Two RAF officers, Flight Lt. 
John De Salis and Flying Officer Patrick Lowe, 
were said to have been ejected automatically 
when their Canberra jet bomber exploded over 
Derbyshire. The previous official record, 42,200 ft., 
was made by two USAF officers-in 1954, although 
roe (ernie reported a drop of more than 50,000 

Pep ot i 


U.S. Pianist Wins Soviet Contest—Van Cliburn, 
23, of Kilgore, Tex., was awarded first prize 
Apr. 13 in the Soviet Union’s international 
Tchiakovsky piano competition. A Moscow audi- 
ence had wildly cheered his performance in the 
finals. Cliburn, a native of Shreveport, La., and 
a graduate of the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York, won a gold medal and 25,000 rubles 
($6,250 at the official rate). Soviet laws pro- 
hibited him from taking the money out of the 
USSR, but an exception was made permitting 
contestants to take half of it with them. 


Sputnik II Disintegrates—Soviet authorities 
announced that Sputnik II, bearing the remains 
of the dog Laika, disintegrated Apr. 14. The 
Soviet satellite burned upon entering denser 
layers of the earth’s atmosphere, with frag- 
ments scattered over the Lesser Antilles, Brazil 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The announcement said 
Sputnik II completed about 2,370 trips around 
the earth, covering 62,500,000 miles in the 51% 
months it was aloft. 


Brussels Worid’s Fair—The 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair was opened by Belgian King Baudouin 
Apr. 17%. See Article on Page 161. 


Rockefeller Report Urges Tax Cut—A report 
issued Apr. 20 by the Special Studies Project of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund called for a 
Federal tax cut as part of a program to ‘‘help 
overcome the current recession and expand em- 
ployment.’’ No amount was mentioned but Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, fund chairman, said he favored 
a cut of $5 to $7 billion. The report also urged 
anti-recession action by private business in intro- 
ducing new products, selling aggressively and 
giving better values;: speedup of public works; 
Federal Reserve action to increase the supply of 
money and credit; temporary supplements to 
Federal unemployment compensation, and estab- 
lishment of a top-level national economic coun- 
cil. The report also offered a 10-yr. plan for long- 
term economic growth and proposed that the 
United States set as its goal an increase of 5% 
@ year in the gross national product, the total 
value of goods and services. 


DISASTERS 


Five-day floods in northern California were 
reported Apr. 4 to have caused’'12 deaths and 
$15,000,000 damage in San Joaquin Valley 
Fire caused by exploding heater in Jersey Shore, 
Pa., home Apr. 5 killed father, his 8 children 
and his mother-in-law. . . . Capital Airlines 
Viscount crashed near Midland, Mich., Apr. 6, 
killing all 47 aboard. . . . Crash of Ecuadorean 
DC-3 in jungle between Guayaquil and Quito 
Apr. 7 killed 32. . . . 93 cholera deaths in two 
weeks in Calcutta, India, were reported Apr. 9. 
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...16 killed Apr. 14 in crash of Spanish airliner 
into Mediterranean off Barcelona. . . - Apr. 17 
report on Calcutta cholera outbreak put 24-hr. 
death toll at 124... . 40 persons scrapping hulk of 
sunken World War II. U.S. munitions ship near 
Naha, Okinawo, killed by underwater explosion 
Apr. 18. . . . Midair collision over Las Vegas, 
Ney., Apr. 21 killed 47 aboard United Airlines 
DC-7 and two aboard USAF F-110F Super Sabre 
jet .. . League of Red Cross Societies Apr. 21 re- 
ported 15,000 deaths in East Pakistan smallpox 
epidemic. . . . 5 U. S. paratroopers killed, 137 
hurt Apr. 23 in mass drop by 1,300 members of 
10lst Airborne Division at Fort Campbell, Ky. 


May—1958 
WASHINGTON 


U.S. Rejects Atom-Free Zone—The U.S. May 3 
rejected Polish proposals for establishment of a 
zone running through Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
East and West Germany that would be free of 
nuclear weapons. Among the grounds for rejec- 
tion in a U.S. note to Poland were that the plan 
was too limited in scope, did not deal with the 
question of nuclear weapons production and did 
not ‘‘affect the central sources of power capable 
of launching a nuclear attack.”’ Britain rejected 
the Polish proposals in a polite note May 19. 


U.S. Asks Antarctica Treaty—President Eisen- 
hower May 3 made public a U.S. note inviting li 
other nations to join the U.S. in a treaty to pre- 
serve Antarctica as a continent for scientific re- 
search and ‘‘to insure that Antartica be used for 
peaceful purposes only.” The treaty nations would 
be those participating in International Geophysical 
Year activities in Antarctica: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Atrica, Britain, the U.S. and the USSR. 
The State Dept. announced June 4 that all 11 
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nations invited had agreed to discuss the t 


basis of a verbal agreement. It was fo! 
for a 10-yr. period by an exchange of notes. NORA) 
has headquarters at Colorado Springs, Colo. ,with 
USAF Gen. Earl. E. Partridge as commander ano 
Canadian Air Marshal C. Roy Siemon as deputy: 


Strategic Army Corps Formed—Formation 6: 
the Strategic Army Corps, a force of more thi 
150,000 paratroopers and infantrymen ready t 
meet limited war situations, was announced May 
20 by the Army. It was described as ‘‘that element 
of the Army which is-maintained in the contin- 
ental United States to meet or reinforce an 
initial emergency requirements .throughout tk 
world.’’ Ineluded in the unit were the 82nd Air 
borne Division at Fort Bragg, N. C., 101st Airbo! 
Division at Fort Campbell, Ky., First and Fo 
Infantry Divisions at Fort Lewis, Wash., 1 
Infantry Division at Fort Riley, Kans., and sup 
porting units, with Maj. Gen. Robert F. Sink 
senior officer. 


FOREIGN 


Nasser Hailed in USSR—President Gamel Abde? 
Nasser, flown from Cairo in a Soviet jet airliner 
for an 18-day state visit to the USSR, was given: 
the place of honor on the Lenin-Stalin tomb for 
the traditional May 1 parade in Moscow. At az 
Kremlin reception for Nasser May 15, Soviet Pre— 
mier Khrushchev said: ‘‘We want solidarity with 
thé Arab people under your leadership; you wilk 
have all the help you need from us.’’ Nasser called: 
the USSR-a ‘‘peace-loving’’ nation and said: “‘Only; 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle Wins Control of France;: 


After former French Premiers Georges 
Bidault and Rene Plevin had failed in at- 
tempts to form cabinets, President Rene 
Coty May 8 designated as Premier Pierre 
Pflimlin, a centrist Catholic Popular Re- 
publican, who served as Finance Minister 
in the cabinet of outgoing Premier Felix 
Gaillard and who was known for his lib- 
eral views on Algeria. As Pflimlin strove 
May 12 to complete a cabinet and end the 
political crisis occasioned by Gaillard’s 
resignation, French Algerian extremists 
sent him a message that ‘all measures 
will be taken to block the arrival on the 
soil of Algeria ... of a Minister charged 
with ... a program of abandonment.’ 

As Pflimlin went before the National 
Assembly May 13 asking support for a 
program including firmness in Algeria 
and renewed efforts to negotiate with the 
Algerian rebels, a _ right-wing mob 
marched on the Assembly, shouting: ‘‘Al- 
geria is French; the army to_power!”’ In 
Algeria French settlers staged violent 
demonstrations, sacking the French Min- 
istry and offices of the U. S. Information 
Agency in a protest against the confirma- 
tion of Pflimlin. 

French Army officers and_ rightist 
French civilians seized control of Algeria 
May 13. Brig. Gen. Jacques Massu, com- 
mander of the 10th Parachute Division, 
proclaimed a Committee of Public Safety 
to rule Algiers and declared: ‘‘We appeal 
to Gen. (Charles) de Gaulle to take the 
leadership of a government of public safe- 
ty.” After Pflimlin told the National As- 
sembly that France was ‘perhaps on the 
brink of civil war,’ he was confirmed as 
Premier May 14, by a 274-129 vote. The 
hew Premier ordered Lt. Gen. Raoul 
Salan, commander in Algeria, to assume 
military and administrative control there. 

Gen. de Gaulle, 67-yr.-old wartime Free 
French leader and postwar Provisional 
President, announced May 16: “I hold my- 
self ready to take over the powers of the 
republic.” The National Assembly, by a 
vote of 461 to 114, May 16 granted Premier 
Pflimlin’s demand for declaration of a 


State of emergency and voted him drastic: 
powers just short of martial law. Gen. 
Massu telegraphed President Coty de- 
manding that he accept “‘the arbitration” 
of Gen. de Gaulle “‘so that a Government: 
of Public Safety may be formed, headed: 
by de Gaulle.” Jacques Soustelle, Gaullist 
right-wing Assembly leader, fled France: 
May 17 to guide the dissidents in Algeria. 
At a press conference in Paris May 19,. 
Gen. de Gaulle said he was ready to take 
power by “exceptional” but legal means, 
enied aspirations for dictatorship and. 
said he would “return to my village and 
. remain there at the disposal of my 
country.” In Algeria, Soustelle told a 
cheering crowd of Moslems that there 
must be complete integration of the 
French and Moslem popuiation of Algeria 
on a basis of full equality. The National 
Assembly, by a vote of 475 to 100, May 20 
renewed Pflimlin’s special powers to com- 
bat the Moslem rebellion in Algeria, in 
effect rejecting De Gaulle’s bid for power. 
With the tacit approval of the Pflimlin 
government, former Premier Antoine Pi- 
nay met with De Gaulle May 22, reported- 
ly starting efforts to bring De Gaulle and 
Pflimlin together for direct talks. Pflimlin 
in a nationwide radio-TV plea for suppo 
May 23, rejected Algerian dissidents’ de- 
mand that De Gaulle be called to power. 
It would not be tolerable that a fraction 
of the nation should attempt to impose its 
will on the entire country,” Pimlin said. 
Gen. Salan, taking the most revolution- 
ary position he had displayed, gave formal 
recognition May 23 to an All-Algeria Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, headed jointl by 
Gen. Massu and Dr. Mohammed Sid ara, 
former Secy. of State in the French Min- 
istry for Algeria. The committee called on 
French citizens of the metropolitan 
country, of the French Union and of the 
entire world” to set up their own Com- 
mittees of Public Safety despite Govern- 
ment opposition. “United in these com- 
mittees,’” the statement said, “you will 
obtain by your determination a govern- 
ment of public safety headed by Gen. de 


it, hostile, false propaganda says you are 
ing and preparing for war.’? Nasser and 
v signed a joint statement committing 

to support of Soviet foreign policy and 
Soviet backing for the “‘liberation’’ of 


_ pledging 
all Asian and African peoples. 


_~ NATO Reproves Soviet Union—The North At- 


tic Council—Foreign Ministers of the 15 NATO 
tions—in a communique at the close of a meeting 

2 Copenhagen May 5-7 declared that ‘‘the Soviet 
Union has made the preparations for a possible 
Summit conference more difficult. by posing un- 
Teasonable. conditions.’’ The Council called on the 


‘discussions on detailed measures for control of 
It suggested that these talks cover 


Giscus to join Western nations in expert technical 


mament. 


_Measures for the prevention of surprise attacks 


- 


and detection of nuclear explosions. 


Communist Criticism of Yugoslavia—An edi- 
torial in the Communist Chinese People’s Daily 
denouncing President Tito’s Yugoslav government 

a tool of U.S. ‘‘imperialists’”? was reprinted in 
May 6 in the Soviet Communist party news- 
Paper. Pravda. The Yugoslav newspaper Kom- 
miunist, speaking for the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist League, May 9 rejected the 
“filthy insinuations’ of the Chinese Communists. 
Hast European diplomatic sources reported May 11 
that the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
Munist party had warned Tito in a letter the day 
before to accept Soviet-bloc discipline or suffer 
dire consequences, Indian Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru May 12 criticized the attacks on Yu- 
oslavia as representing a reversal of Soviet bloc 
“liberalization’’ or ‘‘democratization.’’ The Yugo- 
slav Communist party was reported to have re- 
jected the Soviet ultimatum in a message drafted 
May 19-20. 
- Soviet Premier Khrushchev May 25 sent Presi- 
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dent Tito birthday greetings and expressed hi 
that “existing misunderstandings’’ between Soviet 
and Yugoslav Communists would be overcome. The 
Soviet Union notified Yugoslavia May 27 that it 
had postponed for 5 years credits of $285,000,000 
promised by the USSR in 1956 to aid Yugoslay 
development of fertilizer, aluminum and. hydro- 
electric projects. A Yugoslav note to the USSR 
June 3 denounced the Soviet action and said Yu- 
goslavia would be forced to claim compensation if 
Soviet pledges were not fulfilled. Khrushchey per- 
sonally condemned the Yugoslav Communists June 
3 as ‘‘revisionists’’? and upheld the 1948 denuncia- 
tion of Yugoslavia by the Cominform. 


West German Loan to UAR—West Germany and 
the United Arab Republic signed an agreement in 
Bonn May 7 in which West Germany granted a 
credit of 400,000,000 Deutsche marks ($95,000,000) 
to the UAR and the UAR agreed to return German 
church and cultural properties seized by Egypt and 
Syria during World War Il. The credit was to be 
made available to the UAR for purchase of West 
German industrial goods. 


Strife in Lebanon—The assassination May 8 in 
Beirut of Nassib Metna, editor of a pro-Commun- 
ist newspaper, precipitated widespread rioting in 
Lebanon. Broadcasts from Cairo and Damascus 
urged the Lebanese to revolt against the pro-West- 
ern government of President Camille Chamoun and 
Premier Sami-es-Solh and join the United Arab 
Republic. Pro-Nasser forces and Communists ex- 
ploited the friction between Lebanese Moslems and 
Christians stemming from a move for a Con- 
stitutional amendment to allow Chamoun, a Ma- 
ronite Catholic, to be reelected for a second term. 
As the disorders continued, the rioters burned two 
U.S. Information Service libraries. The Chamoun 
government reported infiltration of hundreds of 
armed Syrians to join the rebels and said the 


Accession to Power Averts Threatened Civil War 


Gaulle that alone is capable of restoring 
the grandeur and independence of the 
mother land.” A “triumvirate” composed 
of Massu, Sid Cara and Soustelle was 
named to coordinate “civil and political 
affairs” for the committee. 

Rightists and pro-Gaullists on the is- 
land of Corsica, inspired by the dissident 
military-civilian junta in Algeria and aid- 
ed by French Army parachutists, seized 
government buildings and communica- 
tions in the Corsican capital of Ajaccio 
May 24. They set up a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety and took control of the island. 

Premier Pfiimlin and Gen. de Gaulle 
met secretly near Paris May 26. A few 
hours later, De Gaulle announced that he 
had started ‘the regular process neces- 
Sary for the establishment of a republican 
government.” Pflimlin explained to the 
National Assembly May -27 that he had 
made no deal with De Gaulle but had 
asked him to use his “moral authority” to 
curb dissident rightist and military lead- 
ers. The De Gaulle statement solidified 
left-wing opposition to his assumption of 

iower. The Socialist party accused him of 

ving “challenged republican legality” 
and declared it would not support him in 
the Assembly. The Communist-led Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor called for a 
general strike but non-Communist unions 
refused to participate and it was only par- 
tially successful. An estimated 125,000 left- 
ists, led by former Premiers Edouard Dal- 
adier and Pierre Mendes-France, and by 
Jacques Duclos, secy. of the French Com- 
munist party, paraded in Paris May 28 in 
opposition to De Gaulle. 

he National Assembly May 28 ap- 
proved, 408 to 165, a Pflimlin measure for 
a Constitutional amendment to strength- 
en the power of the executive. Despite his 
apparent victory on the vote, Premier 
Pfiimlin submitted his resignation, 
as his reason that the measure would not 


have won a Constitutional majority with-~ 


out Communist support. President Coty; 
asked Pflimlin to remain as caretaker, 
Premier, consulted with former Presidenti 


iving . 


Vincent Auriol and party leaders and sent 
emissaries to confer with De Gaulle. Pres- 
ident Coty May 29 warned the French 
Parliament that France was ‘‘on the verge 
of civil war,’ said he already had asked 
De Gaulle to form a Government, and 
threatened to resign the Presidency un- 
less De Gaulle was approved as Premier. 
Opposition to De Gaulle softened after the 
ublication of an exchange of letters be- 
‘ween Auriol and De Gaulle. Auriol called 
on De Gaulle to “break all solidarity” 
with rebellious Army leaders in Algeria 
and Corsica. De Gaulle replied that he 
sought power only “by legal means” and 
that he had no connection with the Army 
coups in Algeria and Corsica. 

De Gaulle, after conferring with Presi- 
dent Coty in Paris, agreed May 29 to try to 
form a Government on condition that it 
“would receive for a fixed time the full 
powers necessary”’ to reform the Constitu- 
tion and avert civil war. A series of meet- 
ings between De Gaulle and _ political 
leaders had assured him the solid majority 
he demanded. President Coty May 31 for- 
mally accepted Pflimlin’s resignation and 
designated De Gaulle as Premier. The Na- 
tional Assembly June 1 approved De 
Gaulle as Premier, 329 to 224, after he had 
demanded 6 months of full decree power, 
renewal of special powers in lgeria 
granted to previous Governments, and 
power to revise the Constitution and pre- 
sent the reforms to a national referendum 
without first consulting the Assembly. 

The French Parliament June 2 approved 
the first two De Gaulle demands but 
balked at the third. After De Gaulle 
threatened to resign immediately, the 
third measure was passed. Then the Par- 
liament, at De Gaulle’s request, adjourned 
until the beginning of its next regular 
session in October. The Cabinet named by 
De Gaulle included former Premiers, Guy 
Mollet, Antoine Pinay and Pflimlin; rep- 
resentatives of 7 parties on the Left, Right 


‘and Center; and 5 nonpartisans. 
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Lebanese army had seyeral clashes with them. 

Lebanese For. Min. Charles Malik May 13 ac- 
cused the UAR of instigating and aiding a rebellion 
against the pro-Western Chamoun government. 
The U.S. State Dept. said May 14 that police equip- 
ment including small arms, ammunition, tear gas 
and gas masks, were being rushed to aid the 
Lebanese government. The U.S. Navy said it was 
doubling the amphibious marine strength of the 
6fh Fleet and transferring some of its units from 
the Gibraltar area to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The U.S. State Dept. praised the ‘‘courageous 
efiort’’ of the Lebanese government ‘‘to maintain 
security and stability of the country.’’ The British 
Foreign Office deplored ‘‘attempts from outside 
. . . to subvert and overthrow the legally con- 
stituted government.’’ Lebanon appealed to the 
UN Security Council May 24 to halt ‘‘intervention 
of the United Arab Republic in the internal affairs 
of Lebanon.’’ Security Council debate, scheduled 
for May 27, was postponed to permit Arab League 
consideration of Lebanon’s complaint. It was 
presented to the Arab League Council in Benghazi, 
Libya, Jume 1 but the Council ended its sessions 
June 6 without adopting any resolution. 


USSR Agrees to Technical Talks—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, replying to a note from President 
Hisenhower, said May 9 that the ‘‘Soviet Govern- 
ment is agreed to have either side appoint experts 
who should immediately start work on studying 
the means of detecting possible violations of an 
agreement to end nuclear tests, with the proviso 
that work should be completed in the shortest 
term agreed upon beforehand.’’ A White House 
statement May 11 said the Khrushchev note 
“might serve as the basis for progress toward 
agreement on disarmament.’’ 

President Eisenhower, replying May 24, said: 
“Experts from our side will be prepared to meet 
with experts from your side at Geneva, if the 
Swiss Government agrees, within three weeks of 
our learning whether these arrangements are ac- 
ceptable to you.”” He suggested the participation of 
experts from Britain, France and ‘other countries 
having experts who are advanced in knowledge of 
how to detect nuclear tests.’’ He\suggested that 
the experts be asked to give a progress report with- 
in 30 days and a final report within 60. days of their 
first meeting. Appointed as the U. S. délegates were 
Dr. James Brown Fisk, Bell Telephone. Labora- 
tories; Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, University of Calif. 
Radiation Laboratory, and Dr. Robert F. Bacher, 
Calif. Institute of Technology. Khrushchey May 
31 agreed to the Eisenhower proposals, although he 
said he would prefer Moscow rather than Geneva 
as a site for the talks. He asked that experts from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, India and possibly some 
other countries also be invited. President Eisen- 
hower informed Khrushchev June 10 that the 
West was prepared to begin the talks about 
July 1 in Geneva. 


French-Tunisian Fighting—Fighting between 
French and Tunisian troops broke out May 18 
after French forces left their base at Remada in 
southern Tunisia to occupy Tunisian positions. 
Algerian-based French planes strafed and bombed 
Tunisian troops and civilians in the area May 25. 
French military leaders said they had been forced 
to make sorties from the Remada base when Tuni- 
sians massed nearby with ‘‘clearly agressive in- 
tentions,’’ The Tunisian government ordered gen- 
eral mobilization and proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency May 25. Tunisian President 
Habib Bourguiba said May 26 that his country 
had been “plunged into war’’ by the French 
attacks. The U. S. State Dept. urged both nations 
to use restraint and to halt the fighting, which 
was resumed May 29. Tunisia filed a complaint 
with the UN Security Council May 29. 


Communist ‘Volunteers’ Offered Indonesia—A 


'——_—fokesman for the government of Indonesian Presi- 


dent Sukarno said May 19 that Communist China 
had offered to send thousands of ““volunteers’’ to 
help put down the Indonesian rebellion. The 
spokesman said the unsolicited Chinese offer had 
not been accepted and that offers of ““‘volunteers’’ 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia were also being 
held in abeyance. Rebel broadcasts May 24 said the 
Sukarno government had rejected a ‘‘humanita- 
rian’’ rebel peace offer and that Col. Joop F, 
Warouw had formed a caretaker government, ap- 
parently to replace the scattered government of 
rebel Premier Sjafruddin Prawiranegara. 


British Bank Rate Cut—The Bank of England 
May 22 cut from 6% to 514% the bank Tate—the 
interest rate charged to discount houses—which 


governs most other British 
t, second in 9 weeks, emphasized 
ment’s confidence in its anti-inflation po 


Argentines Attack Su 
dent Arturo Frondizi announced 
gentine destroyers two days earlier had att 
an unidentified submarine in the Golfo Nue 
800 miles south of Buenos Aires. He said oil slic 
appeared after a series of depth charges had be 
dropped, indicating that the submarine was sur 
or damaged. The Argentine Navy said May 26 
the submarine apparently had escaped, since 
trace of it could be found. U.S., British, Soviet 
Chilean authorities disclaimed ownership. 


Soviet Bloc Pledges Troop Cuts—Defense y 
foreign ministers of the Soviet Union and its > 
East European allies in the Warsaw Pact, after 
meeting in Moscow May 24, announced ag 
on withdrawal of all Soviet troops from nani 
“tin the nearest future,’’ withdrawal of one Sovi 
division from Hungary and the reduction of Wai 
saw Pact armed forces by 419,000 men during 1958 


Soviet Bloc Economic Accord—Formal econ 
linking of the Far Eastern Communist coun 
with the European members of the Soviet bloc w: 
announced May 25. A communique covering 4 day 
of talks in Moscow by the 8 members of the Com 
munists’ Council for Economic Mutual Assistanc 
—Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger 
many, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and USSR 
said Communist Chnia, North Korea, North Viett 
nam and Outer Mongolia had agreed to join th 
rest of the Soviet bloc in integrated planning. 

Pro-Western Italian Parties Gain—Pro-Westerr 
Italian Center coalition parties strengthened theia 
majorities in the Senate and Chamber of Deputie2 
in general elections May 25-26. The dominan 
Christian. Democratic party, a middle-of-the-roac 
Catholic group led by ex-Premier Amintore Fan4 
fani, gained 12 seats in the Chamber of Deputiess 
other Coalition parties gained 9 and the Lef 
picked up 5. The gains were the result of the addi- 
tion of 5 seats and the Right Wing loss of 21! 
Premier Adone Zolli’s cabinet resigned June 19 
Fanfani was named Premier June 25. 


UN Armistice Official Killed—Canadian Lt. Col! 
George A. Flint, chairman of the Israeli-Jordanian 
Mixed Armistice Commission, was killed May 26 
during an exchange of shots by Israeli policemen 
and Jordanian soldiers in the demilitarized Israel 
enclave of Mt. Scopus in Jordanian Jerusalem. He 
was the ninth UN military observer killed in the 


Middle East. UNITED NATIONS 


UN African Commission Formed—The UN Econ- 
omic and Social Council, ending its 3-wk. spri 
Session in New York City May 2, selected Addi 
Ababa, Ethiopia, as the headquarters for the newly; 
established UN Economic Commission for Africa. 
The new unit was established by unanimous yoter 
of the council to promote “concerted action for they 
economic development of Africa, including its so-- 
cial aspects.’ 


Communists Demand UN Withdrawal—Commun-- 
ist China and North Korea May 6 demanded with-- 
drawal of all UN troops from South Korea as: 
necessary to ‘‘a peaceful settlement of the Korean » 
question, including the question of holding free» 
elections.’” The Communist Statement charged that’ 
Western insistence on free elections sponsored by, 
the UN was intended ‘‘to cover up the scheme of! 
the United States to prolong its occupation of! 
South Korea, to continue to obstruct peaceful uni-- 


fication of Korea and to further create tension in» 
the Far East.’ ’ . 


Hammarskjold Takes Top Arms Role—UN Secy. | 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold May 16 announced a re- 
vision of his top-level staff which he said would! 
permit him to assume personal direction of all! 
disarmament negotiations within the UN frame-| 
work, The move was believed linked to the USSR 
acceptance of U.S. proposals for technical talks as 
a preliminary to a summit conference. Hammar- 
skjold named T. G. Narayanan of India as his per- 
sonal assistant on disarmament. 


Hammarskjold Asks Free Space—UN Secy. Gen. | 
Dag Hammarskjold, addressing the 50th annual 
Conference of Governors at. Miami Beach May 19, | 
called on all nations for renunciation of any ter- | 
ritorial claims to outer space. He recommended 
that outer space receive similar treatment under | 
international law as is given to the high seas. | 


GENERAL | ! 
South Fights Bias Bombings—Officials of 28 


i 


j 


ithern cities meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., an- 
uunced May 3 plans for unified action to curb 
Snti-Negro and anti-Jewish dynamite attacks 
_ throughout the South. Rewards totalling $55,700 
_ Were offered for information on such assaults, of 
which 46 were listed since Jan. 1, 1957. The Jack- 
' sonville Police Dept. was named as coordinator. 
, Desegregation Reported at Halt—Southern 
Schools News, a periodical published in Nashville, 
Teported May 4 that school desegregation had made 
virtually no advance since the previous fall. In 
the Southern states, only 15 of 1,354 school dis- 
tricts had begun or completed desegregation. In 
_ these 15 districts—in Arkansas, Tennessee and 
‘Worth Carolina—only 270 Negroes were in actual 
mixed classes. A survey of the Southern states, 
border states and the District of Columbia showed 
only 764 school districts desegregated and 2,125 
‘still segregated. There had been no public school 
desegregation in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia. 
' Desegregation had been completed in practice or in 
licy in all West Virginia districts. Some 80% of 

“te entucky’s Negro pupils were desegregated. De- 
Segregation had started or been completed in 29% 
of Delaware’s districts, 70% of Kentucky’s 91% 
of Maryland’s, 80% of Oklahoma’s and 17% of 
Texas’ districts. 


U.S. Jets Set New Records—A USAF pilot, Maj. 
Howard C. Johnson, set an official altitude record 
of 91,249 ft. in a jet plane, a Lockheed F-104A 
_ Starfighter, May 7 over Edwards AF Base, Calif. 
_ He broke a record of 80,190 ft. set 9 days earlier by 
” a French experimental Trident Isere-06 at Istres, 
France. The French flight had beaten the record 

of 76,928 ft. set Apr. 16 by Lt. Commander George 

Cc. Watkins in a USN Grumman. 

_. USAF Capt. Walter W. Irwin, flying a Lockheed 
F-104A Starfighter, broke the official world speed 
record May 16 in two passes over Southern Cali- 
fornia that averaged 1,404.09 mph. This beat the 
previous official mark of 1,207.6 mph set by Maj. 
Adrian E. Drew 5 months earlier in a McDonnell 

- F-101A Voodoo interceptor. Both official speed and 
altitude records were considerably less than un- 

_ Official records set by the Bell X-2, an experimental 

"plane that exceeded 2,000 mph and reached an 

altitude of 126,000 ft. on two occasions after being 
launched from a mother plane at high altitude. 
A U.S. Navy Douglas F4D-1 Skyray fighter set 5 
official world records for climbing speed at Point 
Magu, Calif., May 22-23. Piloted by Marine Corps 
Maj. Edward N. LeFaivre, it climbed from the 
‘ground to 15,000 meters in 2 minutes 36.05 sec- 

_onds, to 12,000 meters in 1 min. 51.23 sec., to 
9,000 in 1 min. 29.81 secs., to 6,000 in 1 min. 6.13 
secs. and to 3,000 in 44.39 secs. The flights broke 
marks set by a French Nord-1405 Gerfaud-88 at 
Istres, France, in 1957. 


Sputnik IIl Launched—Soviet scientists May 15 
sent into orbit Sputnik III, the third successful 
Soviet earth satellite and the heaviest launched to 
date. Consult Index under Satellites, Space, for 
special article. 


Missile Nose Cone. Recovered—The U.S. Army 
launched a Jupiter ballistic missile into space from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., May 18 and less than 5 
hours later recovered its nose cone, reportedly 
1,600 miles away in the South Atlantic. It was the 
first time that a full-scale U. S. nose cone had been 
retrieved intact after a successful missile firing. 
The cone was recovered by a Navy vessel stationed 
in the target area after observers spotted it de- 
Scending into the ocean. 


Atom Submarines Set New Marks—The U.S. 
atomic-powered submarines Skate and Seawolf 
Suriaced off Long Island May 23 after establishing 
new records for continuous submerged operations. 
The Skate cruised submerged for 31 days 542 hrs., 
the Seawolf for 30 days. Both broke the record of 
16 days set by the Seawolf 8 months earlier. Each 
eruised more than. 8,000 statute miles. Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, said 
the submarines’ record accomplishments consti- 
tuted a ‘major breakthrough . . . with implications 
extending far beyond the realm of undersea war- 
fare.’ He announced the records May 26 at the 
Javnching at Groton, Conn., of the atomic-powered 
submarine Skipjack, described as the fastest and 
most maneuverable submarine in the fleet. 


Two News Services Merged—Merger of the United 
Press Associations and the International News 
Service to form a new agency. United Press In- 
ternational, was announced May 24. The UPI said 
the ‘‘new service will embrace the largest number 
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of newspaper and radio clients ever served simul- 
taneously by an independently operated news and 
picture agency.’’ Frank H. Batholomew, UP head, 
became UPI president. Kingsbury Smith, INS gen. 
mer., became UPI vice pres. 


DISASTERS 


May 1 reports from Calcutta put cholera deaths 
there at 804 since Mar. 1 .. . Flooding of coal 
mine near Nagasaki, Japan, May 7 killed 29 miners 
.. . Collision of two commuter trains outside Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, May 8 killed 128, injured 300 
- . . 12 miners were trapped in gold mine at Bukit 
Komam, Malaya, May 11 when rock blast caused 
flood . . . Pakistan National Airways Convair 
crashed after takeoff from New Delhi May 15, 
killing 20... Belgian Sabena Airlines DC-6B 
crashed in emergency landing at Casablanca, Mo- 
rocco, May 18, killing 65 of 69 aboard . . . Capitol 
Airlines Viscount and Maryland Air National Guard 
Lockheed T-33 jet trainer collided over Brunswick, 
Md., May 20, killing 12; jet’s pilot parachuted to 
safety ... Train derailment near Bombay, India, 
May 21 killed 30 . . . Explosion of 8 Nike Ajax 
missiles at Army base at Leonardo, N. J. May 22 
killed 6 servicemen, 4 civilians . . . 13 child patients 
die in fire at Anahim, British Columbia, Indian 
Reservation hospital May 22... May 23 report 
said 18 died in floods in Shahkoubeh, Iran .. . 
Floods in Cankiri, Turkey, May 24 killed 18 .. . 
Bus-truck collision May 26 near Ribeirao Preto, 
Brazil, killed 11... 


. June—1958 
WASHINGTON 


West German President Visits U. S.—Welcom- 
ing Dr. Theodor Heuss, West German President, 
to the U.S. June 4, President Eisenhower noted 
that Dr, Heuss was the first head of a German 
state ever to have visited this country. Dr. Heuss 
told a joint session of Congress June 5: ‘‘Never 
again shall German and American soldiers fight 
each other.’’ He praised American aid to West Ger- 
many through the Marshall Plan and the Berlin 
airlift and pledged that his country would ‘‘never 
again depart from the path of democracy and 
freedom.’’ After a tour of the U. S. he left New 
York City for home June 23. 


Brazil Proposes Hemisphere Talks—Brazilian 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, in a letter to 
President Eisenhower made public June 6, said 
“the hour has come for us to undertake jointly 
a thorough review of the policy of mutual under- 
standing on this hemisphere.’’ Kubitschek indi- 
cated that his proposal was ‘inspired by ‘“‘the ag- 
gressions and vexations undergone by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon during his recent visit to countries in 
Latin America.’’ President Eisenhower’s reply, 
delivered June 10, said ‘‘our two governments 
should consult together as soon as _ possible.’’ 
Kubitschek in a Brazil-wide radio-television ad- 
dress June 20 proposed an inter-American con- 
ference ‘‘on the highest political level’’ to seek 
solutions for the ‘‘disease of under-development,”’ 


Macmillian Confers with Eisenhower—British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan arrived in 
Washington June 7 for a 5-day visit to the U. S, 
which included a trip to Indiana, the home state 
of his American-born mother. He delivered the 
commencement address at De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., where he received an honorary 
LL.D. degree. He said he took ‘‘interdependence’’ 
as the theme of his address ‘“‘for it is my belie? 
this word must be the keynote of the second 
half of the twentieth century if the progress of 
humanity is to continue.’’ Returning to Wash- 
ington, Macmillan flew with President Fisen- 
hower by helicopter to Baltimore, where both 
received honorary LL.D. degrees from Johns 
Hopkins University. Macmillan made a speech in 
Baltimore renewing his plea for a meeting of 
“5 or 6’’ East and West leaders aimed at moving 
the world ‘‘out of a condition of stalemate into 
one of negotiation.’’ After a series of talks with 
the President and other U. S. leaders, Macmillan 
told the National Press Club that they had 
reached ‘‘fairly close agreement’’ on the condi- 
tions and prospects for a summit conference. The 
White House said a wide variety of foreign policy 
and defense matters were discussed with no “firm 
decisions’’ made. Macmillan flew to Ottawa June 
11 for two days of discussions with Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and other 
Canadian leaders. 


U. S. Expels Soviet Diplomat—The U. S. State 
Dept. June 7 ordered the expulsion from the 
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United States of Nikolai I. Kurochkin, 3rd Secy. 
of the Soviet Embassy in Washington on the 
ground that he “has engaged in y improper 
activities incompatible with his diplomatic status. 

The State Dept. said Kurochkin paid Charles T. 
Beaumet, a free-lance American journalist, to 
procure Army manuals, some of them classified, 
as material for articles in Soviet publications. 
The Justice Dept. said Beaumet had registered 
as a foreign agent and that no charges would be 
preferred against him. 


FOREIGN 


Khrushchev Asks U. S.-Soviet Trade—Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, in a letter to President 
Eisenhower delivered Jume 3, urged expansion 
of U. S.-Soviet trade to reach a volume of 
several billion dollars annually within a few 
years. Khrushchev hinted that large-scale 
American credits would be required by such a 
program because of the disparity between the 
amounts of U. S. equipment needed by the 
USSR and the amount of Soviet raw materials 
needed by the U. S. He listed among the items 
that the USSR would like to buy from the U. S. 
machinery for producing synthetic fiber, plastics, 
chemicals and textiles; paper and wood proces- 
sing machinery; equipment for rolling nonfer- 
rous metals and manufacturing pipe and gas 
lines; medical supplies and equipment. He sug- 
gested for sale by the USSR manganese, chrome, 
platinum, ferro-alloys, potassium salts, asbestos, 
cellulose, lumber, paper products and furs. U. S. 
Secy. of State Dulles June 10 described the Soviet 
proposal as an attempt ‘‘to get credit from us 
so that it could more successfully pursue its 
economic warfare against us.’ 


Indonesian Rebellion Fading—The military 
headquarters of President Sukarno’s Indonesian 
Government announced June 3 the capture of 
Jailolo, on Halmahera Island, last rebel strong 
point outside northern Celebes. The Sukarno 
forces announced June 26 the capture of Menado, 
northern Celebes capital. The government said 
Menado was the last major stronghold anywhere 
in Indonesia and that its fall had “broken the 
back”’ of the rebellion. A rebel radio broadcast 
June 29 said rebel commander Ventje Sumual 
would continue to iead the rebellion in Celebes 
and central Sumatra, 


De Gaulle Visits Algeria—French Premier 
Charles de Gaulle visited Algeria June 4-6 to 
reassert the Paris government's authority there 
and to begin action toward a settlement of the 
Algerian rebellion. In Algiers upon his arriva] he 
said that within 3 months “all Frenchmen, in- 
cluding the 10,000,000 in Algeria, will have to 
decide their destiny,” a reference to the pro- 
jected Constitutional referendum. He said that 
“these 10,000,000 Frenchmen” in Algeria would 
elect ‘‘their representatives to the public powers 
as all other Frenchmen will do.’ Recognizing 
the fight of the Algerian rebels as “courageous 
bu » nevertheless cruel and fratricidal,” he 
urged them to participate in the voting. The 
Algerian National Liberation Front rejected De 
Gaulle’s proposals as ‘‘perpetuation of the colonial- 
ist policy of France’ and said the rebellion 
would continue. 

At the close of his 3-day tour of Algeria, De 
Gaulle cracked down on the dissident All-Algeria 
Committee of Public Safety, formed by extremists 
among his followers in the wake of the May up- 
rising by Europeans in Algiers. In Oran June 6 he 
told the committee to withdraw from political 
activity and seek to promote French-Moslem rec- 
oncillation. He said full civilian and military au- 
thority was in the hands of Gen. Raoul Salan, 
military commander in Algeria. ‘“‘You have no 
more revolutions to make because the revolution 
is already accomplished,’”’ De Gaulle said. He told 
Salan in a letter that the commander would take 
orders henceforth directly from De Gaulle. A 
Spokesman for the All-Algeria Committee told 
reporters June 6 that the group would cooperate 
with De Gaulle “without reserve,’’ 


De Gaulle Asks Public Support—French Premi 
Charles De Gaulle, asin 


turning to power, appealed for pubiic support of 
his program for Constitutional reform, financial 
Stability and a solution of the Algerian problem. 
He said the people would vote early in the fall on 
his proposals for such that 
there may be in the Republic powers strong 
enough, stable enough, effective enough to answer 


for her destiny.”’ Hug 
Premier June 18 


Algerian rebellion, 
and governmental instability 
—would be solved or on the way to solution by the 
end of 1958. He hailed the success of a new na- 
tional gold loan, with $234,000,000 subscribed in 
10 days, including $82,000,000 in hoarded gold. 


economic im 


British Offer Plan for Cyprus—As Britain was 
putting the finishing touches on a compromise 
plan for government of its Crown Colony of 
Cyprus, Greek and Turkish Cypriotes began a 
series of clashes June 7 in one of the most serious 
outbreaks of communal violence in the Mediter- 
ranean island’s history. A major buildup of Brish- 
ish troops on the-island brought the fighting to a 
stop by June 18. British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan June 19 announced in the House of 
Commons a plan for ‘‘an adventure in partner- 
ship’? between the Greek and Turkish Cypriotes 
and between the governments of Britain, Greece 
and Turkey. The plan offered joint Greek-British 
or Turkish-British nationality to the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriotes and full autonomy in com- 
munal affairs for each group through separate 
houses of representatives. Other internal admin- 
istration would be carried out by a council headed 
by the Governor and including representatives of 
the Greek and British governments and six mem- 
bers of the houses of representatives, 4 Greek and 
two Turkish Cypriotes. The Governor would ad- 
minister external affairs after consultation with 
Greek and Turkish governments. The international 
status of the isand would remain unchanged for 
7 years. The Greek government rejected the plan. 
Turkey held out for Cypriote self-determination 
but left the door open for negotiation. Macmillan 
said June 26 that Britain was prepared to nego- 
tiate on revision of the plan. 


Soviet Communists Clear Composers—The Soviet 
Communist party’s Central Committee decreed 
June 8 that Dmitri D. Shostakovich, the late Sergei 
Prokofieff, Aram Khatchaturian and other leading 
Soviet composers were unjustly accused of ‘‘for- 
malistic perversion’’ in a 10-yr.-old party decree. 
The Central Committee blamed the 1948 charges 
and ‘‘one-sided”’ criticism of the composers in the 
party press on the “‘cult of personality’’ during the 
Stalin era. It was made clear, however, that the 
party would continue to control musical develop- 
ment and combat “unhealthy alien phenomena’’ 
and ‘‘modernistic tendencies.” S 


East Germans Hold U. S. Army Men—Nine 
members of the U. S. Army’s Third Armored Divi- 
sion were seized by East German police June & 
after their helicopter landed by error in Zwickau, 
East Germany. Soviet authorities June 9 rejected 
a U. S. request for help in obtaining the men’s 
release and East German authorities said the 
U. S. would have to negotiate directly with them. 
U. S. Secy. of State Dulles stressed June 10 that 
any U. S. efforts to free the men would “not carry 
any implication at all of recognition” of the East 
German regime. Direct U. S.-East German nego- 
tiations June 14-18 failed: East German authori- 
ties demanded repeatedly that the U. S. recognize 
their regime. The captive soldiers told a Dresden 
news conference July $3 that they were political 
hostages to force U. S, diplomatic recognition. It 
was disclosed that they had been initially handea 
over to Soviet authorities. The U. S. handed notes 
to Soviet authorities in Washington July 2-3 de- 
manding immediate action for the men’s release, 
but the Soviet stand was that East Germany had 
jurisdiction. The International Red Cross obtained 
the men’s release July 19; the U. S.agreed to pay 
$1,748 for support of the men while in custody. 
The U. S. State Dept. emphasized that no Trecog- 
nition of East Germany was involved. 


De Gaulle Rebukes Algerian Dissidents—The A}}- 
Algeria Committee of Public Safety sent to French 
Premier Charles De Gaulle June 10 a message 
calling for the disappearance of political parties 
in France and formation of a “real government 
of public safety,’’ The message was relayed to 
Paris by Gen. Raoul Salan, civil and Military 
commander in Algeria, to whom De Gaulle di- 
rected a sharp reply June 11. De Gaulle said the 
committee’s ‘“‘peremptory’’ action caused an ‘“‘an- 


and untimely incident.’”’ The Premier told 
: “I remind you that this committee has no 
right and no other role than to express, 
er your control, the opinion of its members.’’ 
= committee June 13 pledged its loyalty to De 
_ Gaulle, assuring him of “‘its fulllest confidence’ 
and “respectful cooperation.” 
_ _ Talks on Nuclear Detection Start—In agreeing 
~ June 13 to begin in Geneva 18 days later a series 
- of West-East scientific talks on detection of nuc- 
lear explosions, the Soviet Government expressed 
the ‘‘assumption’’ that the talks would bring 
agreement ‘‘on the suspensions of nuclear weap- 
‘Ons tests by all powers possessing them.’’ The 
‘Soviet memoranda named the U. S., Britain, 
France, USSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia as par- 
_ ticipants and said the ‘‘question of the meeting’s 
composition can therefore be regarded as settled.’’ 


-A political bombshell hit the Eisen- 
hower Administration June 10 when the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, headed by Rep. Oren Harris 

_ (D.-Ark.), made public records indicating 
that Bernard Goldfine, Boston industrial- 
ist, had paid $1,642 in hotel bills for 

Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 

_ dent. The subcommittee said there were 

-ailegations that Adams, former governor 

of New Hampshire, had interceded with 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 

Securities and Exchange Commission con- 
cerning alleged violations by Goldfine, 

and that. the agencies had given Gold- 

fine “preferred treatment.” 4 
_ Goldfine, branding the subcommittee’s 
charges “an irresponsible smear,” said he 
and Adams were old personal friends, 
acknowledged paying the hotel bills, and 
denied that Adams had ever influenced 
any Government agency in Goldfine’s be- 
halt. Adams, in a letter to Rep. Harris 
_June 12, denounced as “unwarranted and 

“unfair” any insinuations that he had 
secured favored treatment for Goldfine 

_ from Federal agencies. He acknowledged 
that Goldfine had paid bills for the Adams 
family at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel in 

Boston but said he had understood that 

~ Goldfine ‘“‘maintained this apartment on 
a continuing basis.’”’ Adams said he and 
his wife were old and close friends of the 

Goldfines and had been their guests at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Plymouth, Mass. 
and at the Goldfine home. : 

Testifying before the subcommittee 
June 17, Adams acknowledged Goldfine’s 
payment of hotel bills in Boston, Plym- 
outh and New York, said he had re- 
ceived a rug from. Goldfine as a loan and 
that Goldfine had given him a vicuna 
coat which was worth. $69 at Goldfine’s 
textile mill. Adams said he had obtained 
information for Goldfine about the siatus 
of FTC and SEC cases against him but 

- had never intended to affect the decision 

- of any official. are 4 

Adams told the subcommittée that if he 

had erred in the Goldfine matter “the 

error was one of judgment and... not 
of intent.” Asked if he felt that he over- 
stepped the bounds of propriety, Adams 
replied: “I think perhaps somewhat more 
| rudence would undoubtedly have per- 
| Bes obviated some of the questions 

that have come before your committee.” 

President Eisenhower, in a press _ con- 
ference June 18, said Adams “has been, 

- as he stated yesterday, imprudent.” The 

President added: ‘I believe that the pres- 

entation made by Gov. Adams... yester- 
day truthfully represents_ the pertinent 

facts. I personally like Gov. Adams. I 

admire his abilities. I respect him because 

of his personal and official integrity. I 

need him.” 


Edward N. Gadsby, SEC chairman, 
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The U..S. State Dept. accused the USSR of mis- 
representing conditions. already agreed upon and. 
demanded clarification of both points. The USSR 
threatened. June 25 to boycott; the talks unless the 
U. S. agreed that their goal was immediate cessa- 
tion .of nuclear weapons tests. Secy. of -State 
Dulles said the U. S. would send its delegation to 
the talks in any event. The USSR agreed June 28 
that ‘“‘the decision on the suspension of tests would 
be taken by the governments themselves,’ not by 
the experts at the Geneva talks. With the U. S. 
in agreement the talks opened on schedule July 1. 

France Yields 11 Moroccan Posts—in partial ful- 
fillment of Morocco’s demands for French evacua- 
tion of that country, the French Government an- 
nounced June 14 that its forces would be with- 
drawn from 11 French military posts in Morocco 
by mid-July. King Mohammed V of Morocco met 


Sherman Adams Forced Out as Assistant to President 


testified June 24 that there was ‘no shred 
of evidence to suggest” that his agency 
gave Goldfine preferred treatment be- 
cause of his friendship with Adams. John 
Fox, Boston lawyer and newspaper pub-= 
lisher, testified June 26, 27 and 30 that he 
had heard Goldfine boast that Adams 
would ‘‘take care of” Goldfine’s troubles 
with the FTC, that Goldfine had helped 
Adams financially for. years, and that 
Goldfine had bought a house in Washing- 
ton for Adams. These statements were 
branded by Adams as “‘absolutely false.” 

Goldfine, who began his testimony July 
2, said: “I never asked Gov. Adams to 
ao anything out of line, and he never 
did anything for me that was out of line.’ 
He said the gifts he gave Adams and 
the hotel bills he paid were a matter of 
family friendship. In a publie statement 
later, he admitted that he had charged 
these off as business expenses in income 
tax returns. Goldfine conceded that he 
had sent treasurer’s checks for $25- or 
$50 each to 33 past and current White 
House and Congressional employees as 
Christmas presents. He refused to answer 
a number of committee questions about 
more than $700,000. in cashier’s and 
treasurer’s checks drawn on Goldfine 
firms since 1941, not cashed. 

The Boston industrialist admitted July 
16 that he had made 43 long distance tele- 
phone calls to Adams between, Nov., 1957, 
and May, 1958. In addition to paying 
Adams’ hotel bill, he admitted paying 
other hotel bills as follows: $674 for Sen. 
and Mrs. Frederick Payne (R.-Maine), 
$339 for Sen. and Mrs. Norris Cotton (R.- 
N. H.) and $181 for Sen. and Mrs. Styles 
Bridges (R.-N. H.). Although he was 
warned that the subcommittee was build- 
ing a contempt case against him, Gold- 
fine refused to answer 22 quéstions about 
financial dealings of his Boston Port 
Development Co. The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 369 to 8 Aug. 13 to cite 
Goldfine for contempt of Congress. 

Adams, under attack not only from 
Democrats but from Republican leaders 
who said he had become a political 
liability, resigned Sept. 22. In a nation- 
wide TV-radio broadcast for which. the 
White House had requested free time, he 
insisted that he had “done no wrong” and 
that he was the victim of a “campaign of 
vilification.’”’ President Eisenhower ac- 
cepted the resignation ‘with sadness” 
and said Adams still had the President’s 
“complete trust, confidence and respect.’ 
Paul M. Butler, Democratic National 
Chairman, received free network time 
for a TV-radio reply Sept. 23 in which he 
said Se eager not Democrats, had 
forced the Adams resignation. President 
Eisenhower Sept. 27 named Maj. Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons (ret.), Adams’ former 
deputy, as Adams’ successor. 


~ gerian National Liberation 


with French Amb. Alexandre Paradi June 18 to 
renew his demands for complete withdrawal. 


Tito Hits Back at Critics—Yugoslav President 
Tito June 15 denounced Communist Chinese lead- 
ers and Soviet Premier Khrushchev for their at- 
tacks on Yugoslavia. In a speech in Labin, Tito 
hailed the U. S. for helping Yugoslavia. 


USSR Dims Summit Hopes—Western hopes for 
@ properly prepared summit conference were 
dimmed June 16 when the USSR violated an agree- 
ment that pre-summit diplomatic exchanges in 
Moscow be kept secret. Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, distributed a summary of a letter sent by 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev to President Eisen- 
hower 5 days earlier, in which he accused the 
Western Powers of ‘‘seeking to sabotage the prepa- 
rations for the meeting.”” At the same time the 
USSR threatened to publish all documents con- 
nected with the pre-summit talks. The U. S. re- 
taliated by publishing the Western documents in 
the diplomatic exchanges. President Eisenhower, 
in a letter to Khrushchev July 2, put the blame 
for disrupting the pre-summit talks on the USSR. 


French-Tunisian Troop Accord—In an ex- 
change of diplomatic letters in Tunis June 17, 
France agreed to withdraw its forces from all 
bases in Tunisia except the naval and air base 
at Bizerte within 4 months. Tunisia promised to 
negotiate a ‘‘provisory’’ statute allowing France 
to occupy the Bizerte base indefinitely in return 
for France’s recognition in principle of Tunisian 
sovereignty over Bizerte. The agreement was sub- 
stantially the same as that proposed by U.S.- 
British good offices mediators two months earlier 
but rejected by the French Parliament. 


Hungarian Revolt Leaders Executed—The execu- 
tion of former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy, 
Maj. Gen. Pal Maleter-and two other leaders of 
the 1956 Hungarian revolt was announced June 17 
by the Hungarian Justice Ministry. A communique 
issued by the Hungarian news agency M.T.I. said 
they had been convicted on charges that they 
“with active participation of the imperialists un- 
leashed a counter-revolutionary armed revolt with 
the aim of overthrowing the legal order of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic on Oct. 23, 1956.” 
Five other leaders in the uprising were sentenced 
to long prison terms. The announcement did not 
say when the executions were carried out, 

A wave of revulsion swept the non-Communist 
world at the news of the executions, The Gives: 
State Dept. announced the executions as ‘“‘a shock- 
ing act of cruelty’? and said ‘fundamental re- 
sponsibility’’ belonged to the Soviet Union. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: ‘“‘I cannot think of any 
incident that could have, and has, more shocked 
the civilized world.”” There were anti-Soviet dem- 
onstrations in New York, Paris, Bonn, Copenhagen, 
Montevideo and elsewhere. The USSR retaliated 
with demonstrations in which Danish and West 
German Embassies in Moscow were stoned and the 
U. S. Embassy was threatened but not attacked, 
The U. S. State Dept. said anti-Soviet demon- 
strations were spontaneous but those in Moscow 
were “‘obviously staged.’’ 


The Yugoslav Government sent a note of protest 
to Hungary June 23. It said Hungarian allegations 
that Nagy directed last-ditch Hungarian rebel re- 
sistance while in asylum at the Yugoslav Embassy 
in Budapest were “fabricated.” Yugoslavia said 
the executions were staged “to aggravate and 
justify” the current Soviet bloc campaign against 
Yugoslav President Tito. 

New Soviet Farm System Adopted—'‘‘A new or- 
der’’ for Soviet agriculture proclaimed by Premier 
Khrushchev was approved June 19 by the Soviet 
Communist party’s Central Committee. Under the 
old system, collective farms had been required to 
sell a major portion of their produce in ‘‘compul- 
sory deliveries’’ to the state at very low prices and 
a lesser portion at higher prices in ‘‘state pur- 
chases.’’ Under the new System, the “compulsory 
deliveries’’ will be abolished and all produce 
bought by the government at higher prices. 


were Dmitri A. Polyanski, 
Podgorny, Ukraine party leader. 


North Africans Bar Integration—Ending a 4-day 
meeting in Tunis June 20, representatives of the 
Tunisian and Moroccan governments and the Al- 
Front condemned the 
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Republic, and Nikolai Vv’ 


ini tion policy that would make Algeria n 
inteetal part of Prawee’ Aisextee sae that 
French Premier De Gaulle favored a form of 
gerian-French federation, the North African 
said the De 


‘ro 


integration n fron 
the policies of preceding French governments. il 


London Bus Strike—A strike of nearly 7 we 
by 50,000 London bus drivers and conductors e 
June 20. The Transport’ and General Wor! 
Union won an increase of the equivalent of $ 
week for 36,000 central London busmen, wh 


bilized the Transport Executive's 8,400 
the city and suburbs. q 


Cuban Rebels Kidnap Americans—Cuban rebel 


leader Fidel Castro’s forces kidnaped 29 U. S. 


sailors and Marines, 18 American civilians and 3: 
Canadians in the area around the U. S. Navy base? 


at Guantanamo Bay, in Oriente Province, June 26- 


July 1. The kidnapings, denounced by President t 


Eisenhower, apparently were intended to draw 
world attention to the rebels’ cause, prove their 
strength and protest against U. S. aid 
Batista regime. After negotiations by U. S. Consul 
Park Wollman, all were freed by July 18 and 
flown out by U. S. Navy helicopter from rebel 
hideouts in the mountains. 


Russians Down U. S. Plane—A U. S. Air Force 
C-118 transport plane, en route from Turkey to 


Iran with freight, lost its way June 27 in stormy » 
weather, inadvertently flew over Soviet territory, 


and was shot down in flames by Soviet jet fight- 
ers in Soviet Armenia. The USSR protested to the 
U. S. June 28 that the unarmed 
liberately violated Soviet air space and ‘‘burned 
up’’ while trying to evade Soviet fighter intercep- 


tion. The 9 U. S. flyers on the plane were re-- 


leased in Astara, Iran, on the Soviet border July 
7. The U. S. State Dept., in a note of protest July 


11, said that after 5 of the crewmen parachuted | 
from the plane, the 4 others tried to land it but! 
were fired upon again by Soviet planes. The State » 
Dept. said some of the crewmen were mistreated | 
by Soviet peasants. The U. S. note demanded that: 
the Soviet fiyers be punished and reserved the» 


; 


right to demand compensation, 


Macmillan Confers with De Gaulle—British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and For. Secy. 
Selwyn Lloyd conferred with French Premier 


to the: 


: 


U. S. plane de-- 


Charles De Gaulle in Paris June 29-30. Macmillan : 


said the purpose was not to reach specific agree- 


ments; he added that he was sure the talks had} 


strengthened British-French friendship. French; 


informants said De Gaulle made it clear that 


France intended to arm with nuclear weapons, 


with or without British and U. S. assistance, 
UNITED NATIONS 


Tunisian-French Dispute in UN—After listening - 


to charges by Tunisia and counter-charges by 
France, the UN Security Council June 4 suspended 


discussion of the Tunisian-French dispute to per- - 
mit resumption of direct negotiations between the - 


two countries. 


UN Acts in Lebanon Crisis—as the_ Lebanese 
army engaged in major clashes with rebel forces 


- 


Minister Charles Malik | 


called on the UN Security Council to halt ‘‘mass- | 


ive, illegal and unprovoked intervention” in Leb- | 
anon by the United Arab Republic. He accused the | 


UAR of smuggling arms to the rebels, training ter- 
rorists and carrying on a propaganda campaign | 


with the “unmistakable aim—to overthrow the 
present regime in Lebanon—and replace it with 
one that would be more subservient to the will of 
the United Arab Republic.”” UAR Foreign Minister 
Omar Loutfi called this “an attempt to give an in- 


ternational aspect to a purely internal situation.” | 


voted 10-0 June 11, the 
USSR abstaining, to send observers to Lebanon 
to insure that there is no illegal. infiltration of 
personnel, or supply of arms . . 


} 


- across the Leb- | 


} 
} 


| 


border.’” The first UN observers, drawn from 
UN Truce Observation Organization in Jerusa- 
entered Lebanon June 12. Heavy fighting 


/ between Lebanese army troops and Moslem rebel. 


s took place in Beirut June 14-16. U. S. Secy. 
State Dulles said June 17 that the U. S. ‘‘would 
® inclined’’ to use force to support Lebanon if 
ed to do so by the UN or the Lebanese govern- 
it. Rebel attacks in the Beirut and Tripoli 
June 28-30 were turned back. Lebanese Pres- 
nt Camille Chamoun June 30 denied that he 
ght to have the Constitution amended to permit 
a@ second term and scoffed at the idea that his 
ible reelection was the cause of the revolt. 


_-UN Committee Deplores Nagy Execution—The 
UN Special Committee on Hungary June 21 offi- 
“eCially deplored the execution of former Hungarian 
Premier Imre Nagy, Maj. Gen. Pal Maleter and 
other leaders of the 1956 Hungarian revolt. The 
committee said the execution demonstrated ‘‘that 
the oppression of the Hungarian people has not 
abated and that the reign of terror which began 
‘when Russian forces moved into Hungary early in 
“Noyember, 1956, continues.’’ The committee said 
‘July 16 that the continued trials and executions of 
‘Hungarian rebels violated the UN Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


GENERAL 


Investigator Reports on Galindez Disappearance 

-—Morris L. Ernst, New York lawyer engaged by 
the Dominican Government to investigate the dis- 
@ppearance of Dr. Jesus de Galindez, reported 
June 1 that his 10-month investigation turned up 
-ho evidence linking the Dominican Republic or any 
of its officials with the disappearance. Ernst and 
William H. Munson, associate counsel, were paid 
at least’ $100,000 in fees and expenses. “ 
_ Galindez, a Columbia University instructor and 
agent for the anti-Franco Basque government-in- 
exile, disappeared Mar. 12, 1956, in New York 
City. His friends ‘charged that he was kidnaped 
by agents of Dominican dictator Rafael L. Tru- 
fillo, flown to the Dominican Republic and mur- 
dered. It was reported that Gerald L. Murphy, a 
free-lance pilot from Oregon, had told friends he 
ew Galindez from Long Island to the Dominican 
‘Republic on March 13, 1956. Murphy was killed 
later in a fight with another pilot in the Domin- 
ican Republic. The Ernst report said: ‘‘We find 
not a scintilla of evidence connecting Galindez 
With Murphy’s plane.’’ Rep. Charles O. Porter 
(D.-Ore.) charged that the Ernst report was in- 
accurate, damaged by significant omissions. 


Fourth U. S. Supercarrier Christened—The Inde- 
pendence, fourth “of the U. S. Navy’s Forrestal 
‘class of giant aircraft carriers, was christened 
Sune 6 at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The 60,000-ton 
Independence is the last carrier to be armed with 
guns; the Navy said future carriers would have 
anti-aircraft missiles as standard ordnance. The 
mew carrier is 1,046 ft. long, can carry 100 planes 
and launch 8 a minute and will have a complement 
of 4,142 men. 


Little Rock Granted Integration. Delay—U. S. 
District Judge Harry J. Lemley June 21 granted 
the Little Rock, Ark., school board a 2%2-yr. delay 


"fe 
0 


, 


| 


; 
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in racial integration, thus barring from - Little 
Rock’s Central High School in September the 7 
Negro students enrolled there at the end of the 
1957-58 school year. He based his decision on the 
“unfortunate racial strife and tension which. ex- 
isted in Little Rock during the past year and still 
exists there.’”’ Judge Lemley June 23 denied-a mo- 
tion by counsel for the National Assn. for the 
Advancement of Colored People for a stay of ex- 
ecution of his order. He suggested that NAACP 
attorneys appeal to higher courts. 


Hoffa. Cleared of Wiretap Charges—A Federal 
jury in New York June 23 acquitted James R. 
Hoffa, president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and two other defendants of charges 
that they conspired to tap the telephone wires of 
Teamster officials in Detroit. The first trial on the 
charges had ended in a hung jury 6 months earlier, 


DISASTERS 


Crash of Mexican Aeronaves Lockheed Constel- 
lation in mountains near Guadalajara June 2 killed 
all 45 aboard .. . Tornadoes in northwestern Wis- 
consin June 4 killed 30, injured 350 . . . Calcutta 
report June 7 said landslide killed 52 in Lohit 
region of northeastern India . . . Tornado in El 
Dorado, Kans., June 10 killed 13 . . . Storm in 
Pacific off Caxaca State, Mexico, June 16 sank 21 
fishing vessels; estimated 200 lives lost . . . Crash 
of Brazilian airliner near Curitiba, Brazil, June 16 
killed 21 . . . Unfinished bridge collapsed at Van- 
couver, B: C., June 17, killing 18 workmen and 
injuring 20... Train derailment June 22 near 
Orizaba, Mex., killed 20. . . Volcanic eruption of 
Mt. Aso, in southern Japan, June 24 killed 12... 
French AF combat helicopter ahd fighter plane 
collided in air near Algiers June 2, killing 11 


soldiers . 30-day death toll from Thailand 
cholera epidemic put at 912 Juné 24... Train 
derailment near Johannesburg, S. Africa, June 26 
killed 20. 
July—1958 
WASHINGTON 


Eisenhower Visits Canada—President Eisenhower 
visited Canada July 8-11 with the goal of improv- 
ing U. S.-Canadian relations. The President, mak- 
ing his second visit to Ottawa since he entered the 
White House, was accompanied by Mrs. Hisenhower 
and by Secy. of State Dulles and Mrs. Dulles. In 
an address to the Canadian Parliament, which was 
televised throughout the U. S. and Canada, the 
President discussed ‘‘some of the matters which, 
it seems to me, are troublesome between us... the 
surplus wheat disposal policies of the United States, 
the imbalance in our mutual trade, certain aspects 
of United States private investment in Canada, 
and Canadian fears of a trend in the United States 
away from forward-looking policies in the field of 
trade.’’ He said Canada stood to benefit from the 
surplus wheat disposal because these surpluses in 
dead storage would have depressed the world 
market. As to trade imbalance, he said Canada’s 
export deficit to the U. S. was offset by export 
surpluses to other countries and by U. S. invest- 
ments. He said U. S. “‘investments have helped 
you develop your resources.”’ On foreign trade 


Congress Assures Alaska of Admission as 49th State 


Admission of Alaska in the Union as the 
49th state was assured June 30 when the 
Senate approved statehood legislation al- 
ready passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. President Eisenhower signed the act 
July 7. The act affirmed that the Alaskan 
Constitution conformed with the U.S. Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, set the area and fixed the bound- 
aries of the new state and outlined the 
mechanics of elections and ministerial 
actions needed to complete the transition 
from territorial status to statehood. 

The act authorized Alaska to select 
103,550,000 acres from Federal lands to 
establish a tax base. It granted Alaska 
70% of the net proceeds of sale of fur 
seals and sea-otter skins from the Pribilof 
Tslands, 90% of the profits from Govern- 
ment coal mines and from the operation 
of the Mineral Leasing Act, 5% of the net 
proceeds from sale of public lands for 
public school purposes, 3714% of the pro- 
ceeds from its national forests. It vested 


title to. submerged lands in the state and 
authorized a $15,000,000 appropriation for 
land surveys. The act also provided an 
area in northwestern and western Alaska 
for national defense purposes and pro- 
vided for full court rights for the new 
state and extension of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Gov. Mike Stepovich of Alaska re- 
signed Aug. 1 to seek the Republican nom- 
ination for Senator from the new state. 
He was succeeded as Territorial Governor 
by Alaska Secy. Waino E. Hendrickson. 
Some 35,000 Alaskan voters, including 
19-yr.-olds, approved statehood by a 5-1 
margin in a special election Aug. 26. In 
primary elections held simultaneously, 
they selected the following candidates: 
For Senate Term A—Congressional Dele- 
gate Edward L. Bartlett (D.) and Gen. R. 
E. Robertson (R.); Senate Term B— Step- 
ovich (R.) and ex-Gov. Ernest Gruening 
(D.); Governor—John Butrovich, Jr. (R.) 
and Wm. A. Egan (D.). 


of fostering trade with the launching of the Re- 
eiprocal Trade Agreements program. This policy 
we continue to support and practice. 

After a series of conferences, President EFisen- 
hower and Canadian Prime Minister John Divfen- 
baker said in a joint statement that final decisions 
on the actions of U. S. subsidiary companies in 
Canada would be made after consultation by offi- 
cials of the two countries rather than by the par- 
ent company -alone when ‘‘the laws of the two 
countries are not in complete harmony.’’ They also 
announced the formation of a Canadian-United 
States Committee on Joint Defense which would 
“in a supervisory capacity supplement , but not 
supplant existing boards and committees.’’ Named 
as members were the U. S. State, Defense and 
Treasury Secretaries and the Canadian External 
Affairs Secretary and Defense and Finance Mins. 


Nkrumah Visits U. S.—Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana visited Washington July 23-26 
after a 5-day stay in Canada, where he visited the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. After conferring with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Nkrumah said he got no com- 
mitments for U. S. aid but that the President was 
sympathetic. Nkrumah in addresses to the Senate 
and House, asserted his nation’s ‘‘positive neu- 
trality “’ In a joint statement, Nkrumah and Eis- 
enhower agreed that a solution of Middle East 
problems should be sought within the UN. The 
African leader visited New York and Chicago be- 
fore leaving for home Aug. 2. 


Dulles Commits U. S. to METO—U. S. Secy. of 
State Dulles, attending a meeting of the Baghdad 
Pact (METO) Council in London July 28, virtually 
committed the U. S. to partnership in the Pact 
with Britain, Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. Dulles, 
with representatives of the 4 other nations, signed 
a declaration stating that the “United States, in 
the interest of world peace, and pursuing the ex- 
isting Congressional authorization, agrees to co- 
operate with the nations making this declaration 
for their security and defense, and will promptly 
enter into agreements designed to give effects to 
this cooperation.’’ Dulles also made an oral prom- 
ise to increase military assistance to the 3 Asian 
members of the Pact. The U. S. previously had 
been connected with METO only by joining its mil- 
itary, economic and anti-subyersion committees. 


FOREIGN 


De Gaulle Returns to Algeria—French Premier 
Charles De Gaulle went to Algeria July 1 for the 
second time since his investiture. Accompanied by 
State Minister Guy Mollet, the Premier made the 
visit to pledge equality to the Moslems and to 
tighten his contro] over the Army. At the close of 
his 3-day visit he offered a ‘‘vast plan”’ of public 
works for Algeria and invited Moslems, including 
for the first time women, to vote in a referendum 
on a new French constitution, Addressing the 
French overseas territories in a Bastille Day radio 
talk from Paris July 13, he indicated that Algeria 
would be included in a new federal system linking 
France and French overseas dependencies, 


USSR Defends Yugoslavia Loan Delay—The 
Soviet Union, in a note to Yugoslavia made public 
July 1, denied Yugoslay charges that postponement 
for 5 years of a promised $286,000,000 loan to 
Yugoslavia indicated USSR failure to fulfill its 
international obligations. The note urged negotia- 
pone to reach an understanding on the postpone- 
ment, 

USSR Asks Surprise-Attack Talks—Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev July 2 proposed in a letter to 
President Eisenhower joint U. S.-Soviet technical 
talks on measures to Buard aga 

The proposal was similar 
months earlier by 
Khrushchey made 
gested a definite ti 
the door open for 
Khrushchev again suggested the ae 


Yugoslav President 
Tito’s summer retr 


es, he said: ‘In 1934 the United States took 
aernlstorte Geciaion to embark on a positive policy 


USSR ging a ponent le East-We 
technical tall Geneva on means policing 
nuclear test ban were reported making satisfact 
progress, Soviet Premier Khrushchev July $ 
a note to the U. S. renewing his demand that t 
U. S. ‘‘make an unequivocal statement to the eff 
that the work of the conference of experts m 
be devoted to the peubion A ve Be cas tk 
immediate and universa rmination D bz 
weapon tests.” The U. S. had taken the positici 
that it would make no such prior commitment b 
cause the purpose of the Geneva talks was 7 
determine whether such a ban could be enforcee 


Khrushchev Addresses East Germans—Sovii 
Premier_Khrushchey July 11 addressed the 5t 
Congress ofthe East German Socialist Un 
(Communist) party in East Berlin, attended & 
party delegates from 46 nations, not includ 
Yugoslavia or Poland. He denounced Yugosle 
President Tito as a “‘renegade’’ who had attacke 
the Soviet Union in the hope of receiving add 
tional *‘alms” from United States “imperialists: 
Khrushchev said he would press his campaigz 
against Yugoslav “opportunism and revisionisn 
to a victorious conclusion. 


Indonesian Rebels Continue Fight—Presid 
Sukarno’s Indonesian government conceded J: 
13 that rebel forces in northern Celebes were corm 
tinuing their resistance and had retaken briefit 
the capital city of Menado. Government force 
stepped up their attacks and July 21 reported cay 
ture of the rebel stronghold of Tondano. 


-Nasser Confers with Khrushchey—The Middl 
East News Agency reported that President Game 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic inte 
rupted His return trip from a visit with Yugoslay 
President Tito to fly to Moscow July 16 for urgerm 
and secret talks with Soviet Premier Khrushchey 


powers attacked Syria or Irac 
Khrushchev was said to have replied that Sovie 
‘‘volunteers’’ were ready to fly to the Middle Eas: 
if and when Nasser asked for them. 


: 

Summit Talks Arranged, Shelved—Soviet Pre: 
mier Khrushchev, denouncing the U. S. and Brit 
ish positions in Lebanon and Jordan, proposer 
July 19 an early conference of heads of the govern: 
ments of the USSR, U. S., Britain, France an/i 
India to keep the Middle Rast crisis from develop: 
ing into a major war. In similar notes to Presi! 
dent Eisenhower and the other heads-of-govern: 
ment involved, Khrushchey proposed that th* 
talks start in Geneva 3 days later, although h» 
said Washington or some other city would be sat 
isfactory. He said UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjolé 
should participate and that results should be re: 
ported to the Security Council for consideration 
“with the participation . . . of Arab countries.? 
President Eisenhower replied July 22 with a pro. 
posal that the talks be held within the frame» 
work of the UN Security Council. The Presiden: 
rejected Soviet contentions that the U. S. ane 
Britain had caused ‘armed conflict’’ in the Middli 
East. British Prime Minister Harold Macmillay 
also rejected Soviet allegations that “‘the world ij) 
on the verge of a military catastrophe’ but agree¢ 
to meet Khrushchev in a special Security Counci. 
session, French Premier Charles de Gaulle ac: 
cepted but said he preferred that the meetings be 
held outside the Security Council. Prime Ministe} 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India and Hammarskjol 
agreed to attend. | 
Khrushchev July 23 accepted the Western pro; 
posals for a summit meeting within the frame: 
work of the Security Council and Suggested that it 
begin 5 days later in New York. He urged tha: 
India and the ‘‘Arab countries concerned’’ partici: 
pate. President Eisenhower told Khrushchev in 
letter July 25 that the U. S. would not be limite 
in such a meeting to a discussion of U. S.-Britis} 
intervention in the Middle East and that th 
Security Council would determine which nation 
would participate. Macmillan backed the U. S 
stand in a July 26 letter to Khrushchev but Dd 


| 


ulle proposed to separate the meeting from Se- 
ity Council procedure and hold it in Europe. 

fhe Soviet Premier charged July 28 that the 
S. was stalling on a summit meeting within the 


Was calling a Security Council meeting for Aug. 12 
~ “which would permit direct discussion among 

heads of government and foreign ministers.” 
‘e millan also suggested an Aug. 12 Security 

Zouncil session but said ‘‘it would, of course, be 
Possible to arrange less formal meetings of heads 
of government on the questions which the Security 
Council is considering.’? De Gaulle said he still 
“favored a meeting outside the Security Council 
‘and he suggested that it begin in Geneva on Aug. 
18. Khrushchev, after a 4-day meeting in Peiping 
with Communist Chinese President Mao Tse-Tung, 
rejected Aug. 5 U. S.-British proposals for a sum- 
Mit meeting in the Security Council, which he said 


The pro-Western monarchy of King 
'Faisal II of Iraq was overthrown July 14 
“by an Arab nationalist group of Iraqi 
“army officers headed by Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem, In a lightning pre- 
‘dawn coup the insurgents seized the Bagh- 
‘dad radio station, post office, cable office 
and the bridges over the River Tigris. 
Then they advanced on the Royal Palace, 
“where the 23-yr.-old King and his uncle, 
Crown Prince Abdul Illah, 45, were pre- 
paring for an early morning flight to Is- 
‘tanbul to attend a Baghdad Pact meeting. 
“The rebels said the King and the Crown 
Prince were shot dead when the royal 
‘bodyguard resisted rebel occupation of 
the palace. Premier Nuri as-Said, 70, es- 
caped disguised as a woman but was cap- 
tured and killed the next day. 

The rebels announced formation of a 
republican cabinet with Gen. Kassem as 
Premier and Defense Minister and pro- 
elaimed the end of the monarchy. A cur- 
few was declared, martial law was ap- 
plied throughout the country, its frontiers 
were sealed and the new government 
‘had complete control within a few hours. 
~Among the new government’s first actions 
was the recognition of the United Arab 
‘Republic. UAR President_Gamal Abdel 
Wasser cut short a visit to Yugoslavia and 
sent the new Iraqi government a message: 
“JT wish you success for the good of Arab- 
ism.” The UAR quickly recognized the 
new Iraqi regime. ; 

The assem government announced 
July 15 Iraq’s withdrawal from the Iraq- 
Jordan federation, the Arab Union. King 
Hussein of Jordan, meanwhile, proclaimed 
himself chief of the Arab Union “in the 
absence” of his cousin, King Faisal. Hus- 
sein, in a broadcast to the Iraqi people, 
blamed Nasserism and communism for 
the revolt. i : i> 

After conferring with high Administra- 
tion officials and Congressional leaders, 
of both parties, President Eisenhower 
July 14 called for an immediate meeting 
of the UN Security Council. The Presi- 
dent, in a special message to Congress 
July 15, announced that he had ordered 
U.S. Marines into Lebanon at the request 
of Lebanese President Camille Chamoun. 
President Eisenhower quoted Chamoun as 
Saying that Lebanon would be unable to 
survive against Moslem rebels, allegedly 
supported by the United Arab Republic, 
without U.S. aid. The Marines were sent 
to Lebanon, President Eisenhower said, 
“to assist the Government of Lebanon in 
the preservation of Lebanon’s territorial 
integrity and independence, which have 
been deemed vital to U.S. national in- 
terests and world peace.” He said he be- 
lieved the Soviet Union and the UAR 
Sought to “overthrow the legally consti- 
tuted Government of Lebanon and install 
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had been converted by “‘U. S. pressure’’ into. a 
committee of NATO, SEATO and METO states. 
Instead, Khrushchev called for an extraordinary 
session of the UN General Assembly ‘‘to 

the question of the withdrawal of U. S. troops from 
Lebanon and British troops from Jordan.’? The 
U.S. accepted the proposal and the Security Coun- 
cil by unanimous vote called the General Assembly 
into session on the Middle East Aug. 8. 


First Women in House of Lords—Four women, 
the first to sit in the British House of Lords, were 
among 14 persons named by Queen Elizabeth ID 
July 23 to be elevated to baronial rank as Britain’s 
first lifetime peers. The women were Baroness 
Ravensdale, ex-suffragette; the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Reading, chairman of Women’s Volun- 
tary Services; Dame Katherine Elliott, former 
delegate to the UN General Assembly; and Mrs. 


Barbara Wootton Wright, former social studies 


professor at London University. 


Eisenhower Orders Marines to Lebanon; Iraq Ruler Killed 


by violence a government which would 
subordinate the independence of Lebanon 
to . ... the United Arab Republic.” The 
President acknowledged that the U.S. 
action_was precipitated by the Iraq re- 
volt. He said U.S. troops would be with- 
drawn when the UN “has taken further 
steps designed to safeguard Lebanese in- 
dependence.” The President explained his 
action on radio and television July 15. 

Not a shot was fired as the 2nd Bat- 
talion, 2nd Marines, and ‘the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 6th Marines—3,500 men—landed 
on Lebanon beaches from a Navy task 
force of the U.S. 6th Fleet July 15-16. The 
3rd Battalion, 8th Marines, and 800 men 
of the 2nd Battalion, 8th Marines, joined 
them two days later. The Marines quickly 
took control of the Beirut airport, meet- 
ing no resistance although Lebanese rebel 
leaders had called for fighting against the 
“American aggressors.” British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan announced in 
the House of Commons July 17 that 2,000 
British troops were being flown to Jordan 
at the request of King Hussein. Macmillan 
said King Hussein had warned that “Jor- 
dan was faced with an imminent attempt 
by the United Arab Republic to create in- 
ternal dissension and to overthrow the 
present regime” on the pattern of the 
Iraqi rebellion. RAF paratroop trans- 
oe flying from Cyprus were escorted 
o Amman by 50 U.S. Navy fighters. 

President Eisenhower July 19 broadcast 
a speech to U.S. forces in Lebanon telling 
them they were there as friends “helping 
the Lebanese people to remain free.” He 
said they would be withdrawn as ‘soon 
as the independence and_ integrity of 
Lebanon are secure.” The President sent 
Deputy Undersecy. of State Robert Mur- 
phy to the Middle East as his special 

itical representative. Murphy _ con- 
erred with both pro-Western and pro- 
Nasser factions in Lebanon seeking agree- 
ment on a ‘compromise Candidate to 
succeed President Chamoun at the expira- 
tion of his term Sept. 24. The Lebanese 
Parliament July 31 by a 48-7 vote elected 
Gen. Fuad Chehab, 56, Lebanese Army 
Chief of Staff, to succeed Chamoun to a 
6-yr. term as President. The U.S. Govern- 
ment welcomed Chehab’s election as a 
step toward restoring stability and mak- 
ing possible U.S. troop withdrawal. U.S. 
Secy. of State Dulles said the U.S. would 
prefer to keep its forces in Lebanon un- 
til there was ‘‘a greater measure of politi- 
cal stability’’ but would not keep them 
there after the Lebanese Government had 
requested their withdrawal. U.S. Marine 
and Army forces reached a high mark of 
14,300 men in Lebanon Aug. 5. The U.S. 
began the withdrawal of 1,700 Marines 
Aug. 12 after President-elect Chehab and 
U.S. military officials agreed that the 
situation had improved. 
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Coup Thwarted in Venezuela—An attempt to 
Evacthrow the Venezuelan Provisional Government 
of Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal was defeated 
July 23. Leader of the attempted coup was Gen. 
Jesus Maria Castro Leon, who demanded press 
censorship, dissolution of left-wing parties and a 
3-yr. postponement of elections. A pro-government 
general strike was instrumental in defeat of the 
coup. Gen. Castro Leon resigned as Defense Min- 
ister and was succeeded by Gen. Lopez Hendriquez, 
Air Force commander. More than 200 were arrested. 


Soviet Production Reported Up—The Soviet 
Government announced July 24 that USSR indus- 
try exceeded its production goal by 4% in the first 
half of 1958. Combined industrial output was re- 
ported as 10.5% above that of the first half of 
1957. Premier Khrushchev’s reorganization of in- 
dustrial management was given credit. 


Charles Prince of. Wales—Queen Elizabeth II 
July 26 gave the title of Prince of Wales to her 
9-yr.-old son, Prince Charles, heir apparent to the 
British throne. The Queen, who was ill in London, 
made the announcement in a tape-recorded state- 
ment at the closing ceremonies of the sixth Empire 
and Commonwealth Games at Cardiff, Wales. 


Revolt Quelled in Haiti—A rebel group of 7 men 
who landed in Haiti July 28 and tried to seize con- 
trol of the government were killed in a counter- 
attack led the next day by President Francois 
Duvalier. The President said the rebels, including 
4 Americans, were hired by ex-President Paul E. 
Magloire and former Presidential candidate Louis 
Dejoie. Both denied complicity. 


USSR, Charges U. S. Air Violation—The Soviet 
Union protested to the U. S. and Iran July 30 that 
a U. S. RB-47 jet reconnaissance bomber flying 
from Iran had violated Soviet air space 4 days 
earlier by crossing the Soviet border over the 
Caspian Sea. The protest said the U. S. plane had 
penetrated Soviet territory 15 miles before being 
chased away by Soviet fighters. The U. S. rejected 
the protest Aug. 19 as unfounded. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Finds No UAR Intervention—UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold said July 3 that the UN had 
found ‘‘no foundation’? for the Lebanese govern- 
ment’s charge of ‘‘mass infiltration” from the 
Syrian region of the United Arab Republic into 
Lebanon. The UN Observation Group in Lebanon 
reported to the Security Council July 4 that it 
could not confirm charges of UAR intervention in 
favor of the Moslem rebels opposing the pro- 
Western Lebanon government. Galo Plaza Lasso, 
chairman of the UN group, said July 5 that the 
“vast majority’ of the rebels were Lebanese na- 
tionals, although they obviously had received sup- 
plies from outside Lebanon. The Observation 
Group reported July 31 that any arms smuggling 
from Syria into Lebanon ‘‘cannot be on anything 
more than a limited scale, and is largely confined 
to small arms and ammunition.”’ 


Security Council Debates on Mideast—The UN 
Security Council was called into session July 15 at 
the request of President Eisenhower but adjourned 
July 22 after failing to pass any of 4 resolutions 
on the Middle East crisis, two of them blocked by 
the Soviet Union’s 84th and 85th vetoes... A Soviet 
resolution calling upon the U. S. and Britain to 
remove their troops from Lebanon and Jordan was 
defeated, 8-1, with the USSR voting yes, Sweden 
and Japan abstaining. A U. S. proposal to send 
UN troops ‘‘to protect the territorial integrity and 
independence of Lebanon’’ got a 9-1 vote, Sweden 
abstaining and the USSR casting its 84th veto. A 
Swedish resolution calling for removal of UN ob- 
servers from Lebanon in view of U. S. intervention 
there was rejected, 9-2, with only Sweden and the 
USSR voting yes. A Japanese resolution calling 
for strengthening of the UN Observation Group 
in Lebanon got a 10-1 favorable vote but was de- 
feated by the USSR’s 85th veto. Soviet amend- 
ments calling for removal of U. S. troops from 
Lebanon were defeated, 8-1, with only the USSR 
in favor and Sweden and Japan abstaining. 


GENERAL 


Hoffa Seeks Transport Union Alliance—James R. 
Hoffa, president of the Teamsters Union, an- 
nounced in Washington July 3 the formation of 
the Conference on Transportation Unity, designed 
to bring all transport unions into an alliance, with 
Hoffa as temporary chairman. Hoffa was joined in 
the new movement by Capt. William Vv, Bradley, 
head of the International Longshoremen’s Assn., 
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expelled from the AFL-CIO, 
Dresidedt of the National 


Judge . Schoolfield . au 
Sehoolfield, 52, of Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
victed by the Tennessee Senate July 11 on three 
articles of Impeachment and was ousted from his 
post as judge of the Hamilton County Crimina! 
Court. He was convicted of using his office foi 
political purposes, accepting an automobile to the 
cost of which law violators and a lawyer ¢o! 
tributed, and using obscene language while per 
forming his duties. He was acquitted on 19 othe: 
counts, including a charge that he took a $20,000 
bribe to fix cases in favor of 13 Teamsters Union 
members indicted on labor violence charges. 
impeachment stemmed from a U. S. Senate 
vestigation of labor rackets. 


Explorer VI in Orbit—The fourth U. S. 
satellite, Explorer IV was launched at apes 
Canaveral, Fla., July 26. Consult Index undei 
Satellites, Space. 


Gov. Faubus_Wins Third Term—Arkansas vot 
ers, repudiating President Eisenhower's use Oo! 
Federal troops to enforce desegregation at Littk 
Rock’s Central High School, approved a third two 
year term for Gov. Orval Faubus July 29 in a 
Democratic primary, the party nomination being: 
tantamount to election. Faubus, who became 
national figure because of his use of the National 
Guard to keep Negroes out of the schools, said: 
“The voting today was a condemnation by é 
people of illegal Federal intervention in the affairs 
of the state and the horrifying use of Fede 
bayonets in the streets of an American city and i 
the halls of a public high school.” 


DISASTERS 


Passenger train rammed rear of parked traing 
at Alexandria, Va., July 1, injuring 26 .. . 
Tokyo July 2 reported 5 dead, 13,000 homeless im 
floods in western Japan .. . 6 died in crash of 
USAF Globemaster in Pacific 185 miles off Johns 
ton Island July 4 . . . Coal mine cave-in at Dort— 
mund, Germany, July 5 trapped 4 miners . . . 
died July 5 when bus plunged 1,000 ft. into ravine 
at Belgrade, Yugoslavia . . . Bus-truck collision 
in Damascus, UAR, July 5 killed 20 . . . Harth. 
quake July 10 in southeastern Alaska killed 5... 
24 died in floods in Kurund, India, July 10. . | 
Coal mine cave-in at Briceville, Tenn., July 12 
killed 3... . Train wreck in Androsan, Scotland, 
July 17, injured 60. . . Typhoon Winnie killed 
21 in Taiwan July 17 . . . Explosion in hydro-— 
electric project under construction near Ko 

Breg, Yugoslavia, July 20, killed 26... Tr: 

wreck near Bronte, Sicily, July 20 injured 30... . 
6 drowned when launch sank July 20 in River 
Meuse at Namur, Belgium . . . 47 died when boat 
capsized July 21 in Kerala State, India .. . Flo 

in New Delhi, India, July 22 killed 14... US. 

helicopter crashed July 25 in Greenland, 5 de 

- » . Tokyo reported July 26 death toll of Typhoon: 
Alice in Japan 41 in 4 days... Floods in Buenos: 
Aires July 28 killed 60 . . . Truck-train collision: 
July 28 near Oppelin, Poland, killed 14... 
Train derailment in Oak Creek, Wis., July 3 


injured 50. 
August—1958 
WASHINGTON 


Dr. Eisenhower Tours Central America—Dr_ 
Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of the President, 
returned to Washington Aug. 1 from a 20-day: 
goodwill tour of the Central American republics, 
Panama, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua. Dr, Eisenhower, presi— 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, said he wanted 
to recommend with a ‘‘note of urgency’”’ that the, 
U.S. consider ‘‘the imperative need for bankabley 
loans—not grants—in every country visited . . . 
the response which I believe the United States: 
should make to the appeal of Latin Rcd 
nations for more stable relationships between raw) 
commodity prices and the prices of manufactured 
products . . . the urgent and immediate need ta 
bring about throughout the hemisphere a clear, 
accurate understanding of United States Policies, 
purposes, programs and capabilities.’’ 


U. S. Recognizes Iraqi Regime—The U.S. States 
Dept. announced Aug. 2 that the U.S. had ex 
tended diplomatic recognition to the Iraqi Repub- 
lic set up by leaders of the successful rebellio: 
against the regime of King Faisal II. The State 
Dept. said the action was taken only after Iraq had 
sent word through UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjol 
that the new government would be bound by = 


) 


| 


: 


UN Charter and “its other international obli- 
ane U.S. recognition followed similar action 
by all the Baghdad Pact (METO) nations and 
several other Western and Arab countries. 


Stock Margin Requirements Raised—Margin re- 
Benen for buying and selling stocks and 
nds were raised from 50% to 70% by the Federal 
Reserve Board Aug. 4, effective next day. The 
_ move, which meant that only 30% of a stock’s 
~ value can be bought on credit, was taken, a board 
_ spokesman said, ‘‘to prevent excess use of credit 
_for purchasing and carrying securities.’’ Keith R. 
_.Funston, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
ehange, denied that there had been excessive use 
_of credit. The Federal Reserve Board Aug. 14 ap- 
proved an increase in the discount rate from 134 
to 2%, effective first in the San Francisco Federal 
_ Reserve Bank, indicating that the board considered 
recovery well on the way and feared inflation. 
On the same day, the Bank of England cut its 
' discount rate from 5 to 442% in Britain, where a 
__ mild recession was reported. The Federal Reserve. 
Bank Oct. 15 raised the margin requirements for 
stock traders from 70 to 90%, highest mark in 
_11 years. : 


Dulles Visits Brazilian President—U. S. Secy. of 
State Dulles returned to Washington Aug. 7 after 
4@ 3-day visit to Brazil, where he held a series of 
conferences with Brazilian President Juscelino 

_.Kubitschek. A joint communiaque said ‘‘both gov- 
ernments would suggest’ to the other American 
Tepublics that their foreign ministers should meet 
at regular intervals in the framework of the 

Organization of American States.’’ Dulles was 

reported to have agreed with Kubitschek that a 

conference of the 21 American Presidents might 
be of value. 


U. S. Bars Communist, China Recognition—U. S. 
determination not to recognize the Communist 
Chinese government was restated in a State Dept. 
memorandum sent to all U. S. Embassies and 
made public Aug. 9. ‘‘The United States holds the 
view that communism’s rule in China is not per- 
manent and that it one day will pass,’’ the mem- 


- 


> 
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orandum said. ‘‘By withholding recognition from 
Peiping it seeks to hasten that passing.’’ The State 
Dept. said the U. S. policy against recognition 
proceeds from the conviction that such recogni- 
tion would produce no tangible benefits to the 
United States or to the free world as a whole and 
would be of material assistance to Chinese Com- 
munist attempts to extend Communist domination 
throughout Asia.’’ 


U..S., Britain Offer A-Test Halt—President 
Eisenhower offered Aug. 22 to halt U. S. nuclear 
weapon tests for one year on condition that the 
USSR would refrain from further testing and 
join in negotiations for an international nuclear 
control system based on conclusions of the re- 
cent East-West .Geneva technical talks. British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan issued a state- 
ment shortly afterward offering to suspend British 
testing under similar conditions. President Eisen- 
hower said U. S. negotiators would be ready to 
meet with instructed representatives of the other 
nuclear powers by Oct. 31. He said the proposed 
U. S. test suspension would be for a period of one 
year from the opening of the negotiations. He 
added that the U. S. would be willing to suspend 
testing on a year-by-year basis thereafter provided 
the inspection system was working satisfactorily 
and progress was being made “‘in reaching agree- 
ment on and implementing major and substantial 
arms control measures such as the United States 
has long sought.’’ Soviet Premier Khrushchey Aug. 
30 accepted the Western proposals for starting the 
talks Oct. 31, preferably in Geneva. 


Eisenhower Proposes World Aid Plan—President 
Eisenhower Aug. 26 proposed the strengthening of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) and the International 
Monetary Fund as a means of promoting world 
trade and world economic development. Approving 
recommendations by Secy. of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson, the President proposed an increase 
in the fund’s working capital through increases 
in the quotas of member governments, an in- 
crease in the bank’s capital through increased 
subscriptions by member governments, and crea- 


UN General Assembly Acts 


_ The United Nations General Assembly, 
opening its emergency special session on 
the Middle East in New York Aug. 8, 
heard Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold out- 
line his plan for stabilizing that area. His 
plan called for a declaration by the Arab 
states not to interfere in each other’s ter- 
ritory or internal affairs, extension of UN 
observation and truce supervision in Leb- 
anon and Jordan, and action by the Arab 
states, with UN help, toward the coopera- 
tive expansion of economic development 
inthe area. _. 

President Eisenhower appeared before 
the Assembly in person Aug. 13 to present 
his “framework of a plan for peace” in 
the Middle East. In listing the 6 elements 
of his plan, the President said they 
“should be considered. and acted_on to- 
gether.” They were: ‘1. United Nations 
concern for Lebanon; 2. United Nations 
measures to preserve peace in Jordan, 3. 
An end to the fomenting without of civil 
strife; 4. A United Nations peace force; 5. 
A regional economic development plan to 
Racist and accelerate improvement in the 
living standards of the people in these 
Arab nations; 6. Steps to avoid a_new 
' arms race spiral in the area.’’ The Presi- 
dent said S. troops would be with- 
' drawn from Lebanon whenever that was 
requested by Lebanon or “whenever, 
through United Nations action or other- 
wise, Lebanon is no longer exposed to the 
original danger.’ He pledged U. S. finan- 
cial support for his suggested regional de- 
velopment plan if the Arab states agreed 
to “support it with their own resources. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, following President Eisenhower on 
the rostrum, denounced Britain and the 
U, S. for what he called “gross violation 
of the UN Charter by sending troops into 
Jordan and Lebanon. He said the Anglo-. 
U. S. “unprovoked intervention” stemmed 


to End Middle East Crisis 

from greed for “oil, oil and again oil,” 
Gromyko asked for support of a Soviet 
resolution calling for removal of U. S. and 
British forces from Lebanon and Jordan 
“without delay.’’ However, he offered to 
consult with the U. S., Britain and others 
on a “mutually acceptable formula.” 

U. S. Secy. of State Dulles and British 
Foreign Secy. Selwyn Lloyd Aug. 18 pre- 
sented declarations to the Assembly re- 
newing U.S. and British pledges to re- 
move troops from Lebanon and Jordan at 
the request of the ‘“‘duly constituted” gov- 
ernments of those countries or at the 
direction of the Assembly. Norway intro- 
duced a resolution noting the U. S.-Brit- 
ish declarations and asking Secy. Gen. 
Hammarskjold to take such action as he 
deemed adequate in upholding the pur- 
poses and principles of the UN in relation 
to Lebanon and Jordan. An Indian draft 
resolution presented Aug. 19 to an Asian- 
African caucus called for withdrawal of 
U.S. and British forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan “at an early date.” 

A compromise proposal was offered to 
the Assembly Aug. 21 by 10 Arab nations: 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic and Yemen—all 
members of the Arab League—and Tu- 
nisia and Morocco. It called on Secy. Gen. 
Hammarskjold to “‘make forthwith . . 
such practical arrangements as would 
adequately help in upholding the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter in re- 
lation to Lebanon and Jordan in the pres- 
ent circumstances, and thereby, facilitate 
the early withdrawal of the foreign troops 
from the two countries.” Norway and the 
USSR announced that they would not 
seek consideration of their own resolu- 
tions. The Arab _ resolution was then 
passed, 80-0, with the Dominican Republic 
absent. Hamarskjold left for the Middle 
East Aug. 25 to carry out the UN plan. 


> 


tion of a World Bank affiliate to be known as the 
International Development Assn. to ‘‘accelerate 
the pace of economic development in the less- 
developed member countries of the bank. 


FOREIGN 


\ : 

Trouble in Formosa Strait—Marshal Chu Teh, 
Communist Chinese deputy premier, said in an 
Army Day statement Aug. 1 that the United 
States was ‘‘encircling’’ China through ‘‘occupa- 
tion’ of Formosa and U. S. military bases in 
South Korea, Japan and the Philippines. He said 
this circumstance forced Communist China to 
build ‘“‘a powerful army, a powerful air force 
and a powerful navy, modernized for the revolu- 
tionary task’? of “wiping out for good the im- 
perialist system—the creator of wars.’? The Na- 
tionalist Chinese government, reporting increased 
Chinese Communist military activity on the main- 
land, proclaimed a state of emergency Aug. 6 in 
the Pescadores mr ee nee as a precaution 
against Communist attack. 

Eroseph W. Reap, spokesman for the U. S. State 
Dept., said Aug. 8 that Communist China had built 
up its air strength in the Formosa Strait area to 
“increase tension and raise the specter of war. 
Noting that MIG-17 jet fighters had appeared for 
the first time at Communist Chinese air bases 
opposite Formosa, he said: ‘‘The appearance of 
these planes has been accompanied by the usual 
flow of Chinese Communist broadcasts threatening 
to ‘liberate’ Taiwan (Formosa). We are watching 
the situation closely.” 

Communist Chinese shore batteries shelled the 
Nationalist-held offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Little Quemoy Aug. 23, hurling more than 50,000 
shells in two hours, more than 5 times the 9,000 
shells fired during the previous record shelling of 
June 24, 1947. U. S. Secy. of State Dulles warned 
Communist China that it would be “highly hazard- 
ous’ to assume that an invasion of the offshore 
islands would be a limited action. Shelling of the 
islands continued, the Nationalist. Chinese report- 
ed intercepting Communist landing flotillas and 
Communist planes strafed the islands Aug. 24 for 
the first time in 1958. 

The U. S. Defense Dept. Aug. 24 announced that 
the U. S. Seventh Fleet and other U. S. Naval 
forces in the Far East had been ordered to take 
“normal precautionary defense measures’ because 
of increased activity in the Taiwan Strait. Seven 

- S. Navy ships left Singapore Aug. 26 for 
Okinawa with 1,600 Marines, reportedly to join 
combined maneuvers of the U. S. Seventh Fleet 
and Chinese Nationalists planned on Formosa 
early in September. President Eisenhower told 
his press conference Aug. 2% that the Nationalist 
offshore islands were more important to the de- 
fense of Formosa than they had been 3 years 
earlier, Noting that the U. S. was still supporting 
the Nationalist regime, he said: ‘‘We are not going 
to desert our responsibilities or the statements we 
have already made,’’ Shortly afterward the U. Ss. 
Navy announced that the aircraft carrier Essex 
and 4 destroyers had been detached from the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean and sent to join the 
Seventh Fleet in the Far East. The carrier Midway 
was shifted from Hawaii to the Seventh Fleet; a 
U.S, jet fighter squadron and a number of trans- 
port planes were ordered to the Far East, 


Arab Union Formally Dissolved—The Arab 
Union, federation of Jordan and Iraq which was 
wrecked when King’ Faisal’s Iraqi government was 
overthrown July 14, was formally declared dis- 
solved Aug. 2 by King Hussein of Jordan. Hussein’s 
decree ordered his powers restored by amendment 
of the Jordanian constitution, which had been 
changed to conform with the Arab Union’s consti- 
tution. He also ordered all Arab Union funds in 
Jordan to be held in trust by his government. 


talks, the British Sovernment announced Aug. 15 


proposed in June. The modified proposal 
provide for eventual establishment 
wide legislatur 


dual British-Greek or British-Turkish citizen: 
for Cypriotes. 5 


USSR Dedicates Largest Hydroelectric Plant— 
Soviet Premier Khrushchey Aug. 10 dedicated 
near Kuibyshev, on the Volga River, a hydro- 
electric project said to be the largest in the 
world, with a capacity of 2,100,000 kw and pro- 
ducing 10.8 billion kwh of electric energy an- 
nually, He said the USSR must stop building 
hydroelectric stations for some time to give 
priority to building thermal (steam) power sta- 
tions, which he said would take less time to 
build. He boasted that the Kuibyshev Dam was 
built in a shorter time than the 1,974,000-kw. 
Grand Coulee Dam in the U. S., previously the 
largest hydroelectric dam. 


Church-State Rift in Poland—Stefan _ Cardinal 
Wyszynski, Roman Catholic Primate of Poland, 
Aug. il ordered 3 months of special prayers 
throughout the country in protest against Govern- 
ment-directed press attacks on the Church. The 
press attacks, accusing the Cardinal and Polish 
priests of engaging in political activity and of 
threats to reoccupy nationalized Church property, 


were seen as reflecting increased Soviet pressures 
on the Polish Communist party. 


Cuban Revolt Spreads—Forces of the Cuban 
rebel leader, Fidel Castro, were reported Aug. 12 
to have raided the town of Herradura, in Pinar 
del Rio Province, the fourth of Cuba’s six provinces 
in which rebels were openly fighting the regime of 
President Fulgencio Batista. The rebel radio said 
Dr. Manuel Urrutia Lleo, exiled judge of the 
Urgency Court in Santiago de Cuba, had been 
named president of the Cuban ‘Republic in 
Arms,’’ with headquarters temporarily in Venezu- 
ela. Copies of a ‘Caracas pact,’’ indicating con- 
solidation of all anti-Batista elements, were cir- 
culated in Havana, 


Bulganin Downgraded Further—Former Soviet 
Premier Nikolai A, 
as chairman of the Soviet Union State Bank, 
losing the ministerial rank that went with that 
post. The State Bank post, to which Bulganin 


Economic Council of the Stavropol region in the 
remote northern Caucasus. 


Detection—After 
nearly 8 weeks of discussions in Geneva, Hastern 
and Western scientific delegations closed their 
talks Aug. 21 and issued a communique which 

: “The conference of experts reached the 
conclusion that it is technically feasible to set up, 
limitations, a work- 
able and effective system for the detection of 
violations of a possible agreement on the world- 
wide cessation of nuclear weapons tests.’’ 

The experts said “a network of control posts 
with all the necessary ap- 
paratus appropriate to the various methods of 
detection of nuclear explosions should be disposed 
on continents and on islands, as well as on a few 


« 


ata © te 


‘ecting Samples of radioactive debris, . 


S in oceans.”’ The methods of detection sug- 
ted were: collection of radioactive debris; ‘‘col- 
. . record- 


seismic, acoustic and hydro-acoustic waves 


_... the radio signal method, together with the 


use of on-site imspection of unidentified events 


". + » Suspected of being nuclear explosions.” 


Racial Strife in Britain—Racial tensions in 
Britain erupted in violence Aug. 24 when hundreds 
of whites and Negroes fought in Nottingham. 
Police said the outbreaks started as a Negro 
reprisal for previous attacks by whites. Scores of 

rsons were injured, 8 of them hospitalized. In 

ondon, Aug. 25, 9 youths were arrested on 
‘charges of assaulting Negroes with iron bars and 
other weapons. Justice Sir Cyril Salmon sentenced 
the 9, aged 17 to 20, to 4-yr. prison terms Sept. 15. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


UN Group Reports on Fallout Hazard—The 15- 
nation UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, after 214 years of study, re- 
ported Aug. 10 that “‘radioactive contamination 
of the environment resulting from explosions of 
nuclear weapons . .. involves new and largely 
unknown hazards to present and future popula- 
tions.’’ However, a majority of the committee, 
including the U. S. represeniative, held that it was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the committee to cali 
for suspension of nuclear tests, as proposed by the 
Soviet. representative. 

The Atomic Energy Commission called the UN 
report a ‘‘thorough-going scientific study.’”” The 
AEC said: ‘‘It is important(to note that in so far 
as leukemia and bone cancer are concerned, the 


Two U.S. Atomic Submarines Cross North Pole Under Arctic Icecap 


The U. S. Navy’s Nautilus, world’s first 
nuclear-powered submarine, made_ the 
first undersea crossing of the North Pole 
Aug. 3. The history-making teat of the 
Nautilus, designated as Operation North- 
west Passage, was accomplished during a 
voyage from Honolulu to Iceland July 23- 
Aug. 7. The Nautilus traveled under water 
-from Honolulu to the Bering Strait—2,901 
miles—at an average speed ot almost 20 
knots, a record for a long voyage. The 
submarine surfaced off Point Barrow, 
Alaska, briefly Aug. 1, then submerged 
and sailed 1,830 miles under the polar 
icecap, surfacing again 4 days later in the 
Atlantic between Spitzbergen and Green- 
jJand. The Nautilus carried 116 officers, 
erewmen and scientific observers, the 
largest number of persons ever assembled 
at the North Pole at one time. 

Comdr. William Robert Anderson, 37, 
Skipper of the Nautilus, was taken off the 
submarine in Arctic waters and flown by 
helicopter and jet plane to Washington, 


- where President Eisenhower announced 


the Nautilus’ achievement Aug. 8 


ata 


' White House ceremony. The President 


decorated Comdr. Anderson with the 
Legion of Merit and awarded a Presiden- 
tial Citation, the first ever given in peace- 
time, to the Nautilus and to all who par- 
ticipated in the cruise. The citation noted 


* that the Nautilus’ voyage “points that the 


way for further exploration and possible 
use of this route by nuclear~powered 
cargo submarines as a new commercial 
seaway between the major oceans.” 

The U. S. Navy announced Aug. 12 that 
a second U. S. nuclear submarine, the 
Skate, also had sailed under the polar 
ieecap to the North Pole. The Skate, com- 
manded by Comdr. James F. Calvert, 
went in: the opposite direction from 
that of the Natilus. The Skate left New 
London, Conn., July 30 with 106 officers, 
enlisted men and civilian technicians, 
passed between Iceland and Greenland, 
reached the North Pole Aug. 11 and con- 
tinued to a point 40 miles past the Pole 
before returning to the Atlantic. 

Following the White House ceremony 


. for the Nautilus, Comdr. Anderson went 


directly to ‘he Navy Building to pay his 
respects to Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rick- 
ever, who pioneered the nuclear sub- 
marine program. In what was widely re- 
garded as an Official snub, Rickover’s 
Name had been omitted from the list of 
high officials invited to the ceremony. 
Navy Secy. Thomas S. Gates, in a public 
apology Aug. 12, said Rickover had been 
overlooked “in our preoccupation with 
the operational significance” of the Nau- 
tilus’ feat. Rickover, personally unpopu- 
lar with some Navy leaders, was named 
by. unanimous action of the Senate and 
eouse of Representatives Aug. 18 as re- 
eipient of a special gold medal for direct- 
ing the development of the atomic sub- 
marines and for designing the nuclear 
power station at Shippingport, Pa. At the 


suggestion of Secy. Gates, President 
Eisenhower Aug. 19 named Rickover as 
the President’s representative at a cele- 
bration in New York for the Nautilus. A 
Navy spokesman said Rickover was slated 
for promotion to Vice Admiral rather 
than being denied promotion and forced 
to retire in 1960. 

The scheduled visit of the Skate to Co- 
penhagen was cancelled by- the Danish 
Government Aug. 21. Danish Premier H. 
C. Hansen said the Danish Atomic Energy 
Commission had advised the action be- 
cause of radiation danger in case of an 
accident. The British Atomic Energy Au- 
thory said Aug. 22 that it had advised the 
British Government not to permit the 
Nautilus to enter densely populated 
British ports. Portland, Eng., where the 
Nautilus received a rousing welcome, had 
been picked because it was in a relatively 
sparsely inhabited area, the commission 
said. Adm. Rickover issued a statement 
insisting that there was no risk in con- 
nection with the atomic submarines. 

The Nautilus was given a hero’s wel- 
come in New York City ae 25 after 
setting an East-West trans-Atlantic rec- 
ord from Portland, England. Submerged 
for all except 72 of the 3,150 miles, the 
submarine made the crossing in 6 days, 11 
hours, 55 minutes, averaging more than 
20 knots. 

The Navy said that the 3-yr.-old Nauti- 
lus, upon reaching Europe after its epoch- 
making North Pole crossing, had traveled 
129,000 miles on nuclear power, including 
62,560 miles on its first nuclear charge and 
more than 66,000 so far on its second. Of 
its total mileage, 91,049 miles were trav- 
eled submerged. over 70% of the total. 

Among the discoveries made during the 
Nautilus’ North Pole trip, and during 3 
under-ice_ trips-totaJling 1,383 miles in 
1957, the Navy said, were that polar ice 
averages 12 ft. thick, though some ridges 
extend downward 50 ft. or more. The 
water at the North Pole was measured 
with a precision fathometer to be 13,410 
ft. deep, which is 1,927 ft. deeper than 
the maximum measured by others who 
reached the Pole. The Nautilus’ power 
plant operated more efficiently in the cold 
Arctic water than elsewhere. The Nau- 
tilus obtained a continuous record of 
water depth and ice thickness all the way 
across the Arctic Ocean, which will be of 
great scientific value. More than 11,000 
individual soundings were made in the 
relatively uncharted Arctic Basin. The 
Arctic Ocean is bisected by a 9,000-ft. 
submerged mountain range, the Lomon- 
osov Ridge, running from Canada to Rus- 
sia. The ridge comes within 2,500 ft. of the 
surface. Many uncharted bottom features 
were discovered. Ice in the Arctic Ocean 
is constantly in motion due to the ocean 
current and the wind. Water openings are 
always present even in the dead of winter 
although unbroken ice sometimes stretch- 
es for 10 or more miles. 
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committee has pointed out there is no certainty 
that fallout will produce any additional cases of 
either disease,”” Both proponents and opponents 
of continued nuclear tests hailed the UN report. 
Sen, Hubert H. Humphrey (D.-Minn.) said it 
indicated that the nuclear powers should im- 
mediately re-examine their policies as to tests. 
Rep. Carl T. Durham (D.-N. C.) said the UN 
‘report was no reason to alter U. S. policies. 


UN Sees Lebanon Improvement—The UN Obser- 
vation Group in Lebanon reported Aug. 15 that 
it had expanded its network of stations ‘“‘to bring 
the main possible infiltration routes under direct 
observation.’’? The group repeated its previous 
reports that it found no evidence of massive 
infiltration into Lebanon from the United Arab 
Republic, as charged by Lebanon. The group con- 
ceded that a few arms might have been brought 
into the country illegally but said any such 
activity had dwindled since Lebanon’s presidential 
election July 31. ~ 


GENERAL 


Arthur Miller’s Conviction Reversed—The U. S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington reversed by a 9-0 
vote Aug. 7 the conviction of Arthur Miller, play- 
wright, for contempt of Congress. The court 
erdered Miller acquitted on the ground that he 
had not been sufficiently warned by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 1956 of 
the possible penalty for not answering its ques- 
tions. Miller had testified freely about his own 
Communist associations but refused to name other 
persons who attended a meeting in 1947. 


U. 8. Adds Two Atomic Submarines—The Sea- 
dragon, 7th U. S. atomic submarine, was launched 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 16 and the Triton, 
8th U. S. nuclear submarine, was launched at 
Groton, Conn., Aug. 19. The Triton, 447 ft. long 
and displacing 5,900 tons, is the largest known 
submarine ever built. 


First Moon Rocket Fails—The first U. S. attempt 
to fire a rocket around the moon failed Aug. 17 
when the 4-stage rocket (Able-1) exploded after 
it had soared 10 miles into space in 77 seconds 
from its launching pad at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Consult Index under Satellites, Space. 


Little Rock Case Reaches High Court—The 8th 
U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals Aug. 18 set aside 
a Federal district judge’s order suspending racial 
integration for 245 years at Central High School 
in Little Rock, Ark. The 21)-yr. stay had been 
granted two months before by U. S. District 
Judge Harry J, Lemley at the request of the Little 
Rock school board to provide a ‘‘cooling-off 
period.”’ The Court of Appeals, sitting in St. Louis, 
overruled Judge Lemley by a 6-1 vote, the one 
dissenter being Presiding Judge Archibald K. 
Gardner. The majority opinion, written by Judge 
Marion C. Matthes, said: ‘‘This issue plainly 
comes down to the question of whether overt public 
resistance, including mob protest, constitutes 
sufficient cause to nullify an order of the 
Federal court directing the board to proceed with 
its integration plan. We say the time has not 
yet come in these United States when an order 
of a Federal court must be whittled away, 
watered down, or shamefully withdrawn in the 
face of violence and unlawful acts of individual 
citizens in opposition thereto.’? Judge Gardner, 
90, the nation’s oldest active Federal judge, said: 
“The action of Judge Lemley was based on reali- 
ties arid on conditions rather than theories.’’ 

President Eisenhower said Aug. 20 that it was 
the “‘solemn duty’’ of all Americans to comply 
with the orders of the Supreme Court. He said 
his views had not changed since he said a year 
earlier that ‘‘the President and the Executive 
branch of Government will support and insure 
the carrying out of the decisions by the Federal 
courts.’’ Gov. Orval E. Faubus of Arkansas; in 
commenting on the President’s statement, re- 
iterated his refusal to use his gubernatorial powers 
to enforce school integration. 

At the request of the Little Rock school board, 
the 8th U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Aug. 21 
granted a 30-day stay of the order reinstating 
integration at Central High School, to give the 
board time to appeal the the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Presiding Judge Gardner, who granted the 
stay, said that if the board filed its appeal within 
30 days the stay would remain effective until the 
Supreme Court acted. Shortly after the stay was 
issued, the Little Rock school board announced 
that Central High School would revert to all- 
white status when it opened for the 1958 fall 
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term and that 7 Negroes who attended the 
in 1957 would be sent back to an all-Negro 
The National Assn. for the- ivancement 

Colored People Aug. 22 petiti . Justice 


Evans Whittaker of the Supreme Court to act 
Negro pupils into — 


to insure the admission of 
Central High. Justice Whittaker consulted with 


Chief Justice Earl Warren, who calléd the Supreme — 


Court into extraordinary session Aug. 28 to 
argument on the NAACP petition. Meanwhile, the 


Arkansas Legislature adopted legislation requested © 
by Gov. Faubus empowering him to close any 


school forcibly integrated ‘by the Federal court 


or where integration caused or threatened violence. — 


In the event of such a closing, the voters wo 
decide by referendum whether the school w | 
be reopened on an integrated basis. 

In oral argument before the Supreme Court 


Aug. 28 Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel of the - 


NAACP, asked the court to void the Court of 
Appeals’ stay of its integration order and to set 


aside Judge Lemley’s order for a 2!5-yr. suspen- ° 


sion of integration. Richard C. Butler, counsel 
for the school board, asked for a 2}-yr. delay to 
reach ‘‘an atmosphere of calm rather than hys- 
teria.’’” U. S. Solicitor Gen. J. Lee Rankin, who 
had entered the case as a friend of the court, 
said: ‘‘This country cannot exist without recog- 
nizing that, when the Supreme Court speaks, that 
is the law.’’ 

The Supreme Court deferred action on the case 
for two weeks, basing its timing on the assump- 
tion that the Central High School cpening was 
being put off until Sept. 15. The high court gave 
the school board until Sept. 8 te appeal for a 
Supreme Court review of the Court of Appeals de- 
cision, ordered briefs from all sides by Sept. 10 
and scheduled additional oral argument for Sept. 
ll. The Little Rock school board, which had 
changed the opening date of Central High School 
from Sept. 2 to Sept. 8, postponed it until Sept. 15 
to fulfill its understanding with the court . 


Explorer V Fails to Orbit—The U. S. Army 
launched Explorer V, its 5th earth satellite, from 


Cape Canaveral, Fla., Aug. 24 but it failed to go . 


into orbit. Consult Index under Satellites, Space, 
for special article. 
DISASTERS 


Tankers S.E. Graham and Gulfoil collided Aug. 7 
in fog in Newport, R.I., harbor; 16 dead, 2 missing, 
33 severely burned . . . Central African Airlines 
Viscount crashed Aug. 9 near Benghazi, Libya, 
killing 35 - +. Two commuter trains collided 
head-on at Sterlington, N. Y., Aug. 11, killing 3 
crewmen and 2 passengers, due to a signalman’s 
error . , . New York-bound Dutch Super-Constel- 
lation crashed into the Atlantic 130 miles west 
or Ireland Aug. 14, killing all 99 aboard; it was 
the worst disaster in history involving a single 
commercial plane . . . Northeast Airlines Convair 
crashed Aug. 15 attempting to land at Nantucket, 
Mass.; 24 killed, 9 survived with injuries . . . 191 
died Aug. 16-21 in earthquakes in western Iran 
- - » Death toll from sleeping sickness in Japan 
and Korea put at 113 Aug. 19... Plunge of bus 
into chasm near Bogota, Colombia, Aug. 20, killed 
32 of 59 passengers . . . Landslides in Italian Alpine 
village of Crevola killed 13 Aug. 20... 25 killed 
by sewage-contaminated water in New Delhi, 
India, Aug. 24-25 . . . Two private planes collided 
while landing Aug. 25 in Chiapas State, Mex., 
killing 12 . . . Typhoon Flossie killed 15 in Japan 
Aug. 26 .. . 31 killed Aug. 27 in crash of bus over 
cliff near San del Cesar, Colombia .. . Explosion 
of firecracker factory in central Taiwan Aug. 27 
killed 23... . Fire in coal mine in Zabreze, Poland, 


Aug. 28 killed 72 miners. 


September—1958 
WASHINGTON 


Surprise Attack Talks Scheduled—The U.S. sent 
a note to the USSR Sept. 8 calling for a Soviet 
answer to U.S. proposals for ‘“‘a study of the 
technical aspects of safeguards against the possi- 
bility of surprise attack.’’ The Soviet Union 
agreed Sept. 15 to participate in such talks and 
suggested that they begin Nov. 10 in Geneva. 

Record Peacetime Deficit Predicted—The Gov- 
ernment’s annual mid-year budget review, made 
public Sept. 11, predicted a deficit of $12.2 billion 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, a record 
peacetime high. Budget Director Maurice H. 
Stans estimated expenditures at $79.2 billion, up 
$5.3 billion from the original estimates of the 
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The U.S. Supreme Court Sept. 12 unani- 
_ mously rejected an appeal by the school 
_ board of Little Rock, Ark., for a delay in 
_ integration at Central High School by 
- upholding the 8th Circuit Court of Ap- 
~ abe which had reversed a District 
_ Court’s order granting a 242-yr. delay. 
Making its decision effective immediately 
because of the imminence of the school 
_ Opening, the high court said: “The ex- 
“pression of the views supporting our 
+judgment will be prepared and announced 
in due course.”’ state governments of 
Arkansas and Virginia continued to resist 
school integration. Gov. Orval E. Faubus 
of Arkansas ordered Little Rock’s 4 high 
schools closed and Gov. J. ney. Al- 
mond, Jr., of Virginia closed 9 schools un- 
der Federal order to admit Negros. 


President Eisenhower issued in New- 
port, R.1., Sept. 12 a plea for public support 
of the U.S. Supreme Court decision. “All 
of us know that if an individual, a com- 
munity or a state is going continuously 
and successfully to defy the rulings of the 
courts, then anarchy results,’’ he said. 
U.S. Atty. Gen. Wm. P. Rogers, after con- 
ferring with President Eisenhower, said 
Sept. 16 that the Federal Government 
would take no immediate action to _en- 
force integration in Arkansas and Vir- 
ginia. He indicated that the Government 
would await the result of public demands 
for school openings before taking action. 


Replying to a letter from a Charlottes- 
ville, Va., civic group seeking reopening of 
state-closed schools, President Eisenhower 
wrote Sept. 25: “I deeply regret the action 
of Virginia and Arkansas in closing 
schools. The direct consequences to the 
children in those schools and the eventual 
consequences to our nation could be disas- 

' trous.” He said the school closings set 
back materially the substantial progress 
which had been made toward achieving 
the "ideal of equality of man.” 


The U.S. Supreme Court, elaborating its 
Sept. 12 decision barring a delay of inte- 
gration at Little Rock, held in a unanimous 
opinion Sept. 29 that “the Constiutional 
rights of children not to be discriminated 
against in school admission on grounds of 
race or color ...can neither be nullified 
openly and directly by state seers or 
pate executive or judicial officers, nor 
nullified indirectly by them through eva- 
sive scheme for segregation whether at- 
tempted ‘ingeniously or ee 


ingenuously’. 
The court held that its 1954 integration 
decision ‘is the supreme law of the land” 
and that the Constitution “makes it of 
binding effect on the states ‘any thing in 
the Constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding’.”’ The court 
declared that ‘every state legislator and 
judicial officer is solemnly committed by 
oath ... ‘to support this Constitution’,”’ 
and that “no state legislator or executive 
or judicial officer can war against the Con- 
stitution without violating his undertak- 
ing to support it.” 


ARKANSAS SITUATION 


Immediately after the Supreme Court's 
Sept. 12 decision, Gov. Faubus signed into 
law anti-integration measures epaeses by 
the Arkansas Legislature and _ ordered 
Little Rock’s high schools closed to pre- 
vent “impending violence and disorder.” 
He ordered a special election in Little 
Rock to decide whether the schools should 
be reopened on an integrated basis. A 
lsegregationist citizen. sought in State 
Chancery Court an injunction against 
closing the schools, an action that observ- 
ers said might cause lengthy litigation. 
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High Court Rejects Integration Delay; Arkansas, Virginia Resist 


Six Little Rock citizens Sept. 17 formed 
the Little Rock Private School Corp. to op- 
erate private schools on a segregated basis 
with funds provided by the state. Gov. 
Faubus called on the Little Rock school 
board to lease its high school buildings to 
the corporation. Federal District Judge 
John E. Miller ruled- Sept. 25 that he 
lacked jurisdiction to decide whether the 
board could legally lease schools to a 
private corporation. He also refused a 
request by the National Assn, for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People that he bar 
such leasing or, alternatively, require in- 
tegration of the schools if leased. Judge 
Miller also disregarded a plea by the U.S. 
Justice Dept. that he instruct the school 
board to comply with the Supreme Court 
integration order, whether schools were 
reopened as public or private. 

Voters of the Little Rock school district 
in a Sept. 27 referendum rejected by 19,470 
to 7,565 a preparst to reopen the cline 
high schools on an integrated basis. To 
become effective the proposal would have 
required the votes of a majority of all 
registered voters, not just a majority of 
those voting. The Little Rock school 
board Sept. 29 leased the city’s high 
schools to the Little Rock Private School 
Corp., but later the same day the U.S. 8th 
Circuit Court of Appeals issued a tempo- 
rary restraining. order requiring the 
school board to retain control of the 
schools and to maintain their integrated 
status. The Bide os school corporation 
said Sept. 30 it had cancelled plans to re- 
open the city’s 4 high schools. Misspelled 
signs erected in front of Central High 
School said: ‘This school closed by order 
of the Federal Goverment.’ The corpora- 
tion later established stoprear schools in 
bar ieee buildings. The U.S. 8th Circuit 
Court of Appeals Nov. 10 made permanent 
its order barring the leasing of the public 
schools to the private corporation and 
ordered the Little Rock school board to 
take positive action to integrate the 
schools. The appt court forbade the 
school board from doing anything to 
“thwart or frustrate the execution of the 
integration plan.” The 3-man appeals 
bench directed the Federal District Court 
at Fort Smith, Ark., to determine what 
“affirmative steps” the board should take. 


VIRGINIA SITUATION 


In Virginia, where Federal District 
courts had ordered Negroes admitted to 
public schools in Front Royal, Norfolk, 
Charlottesville and Arlington, Gov. Al- 
mond Sept. 12 invoked for the first time 
the state’s “massive resistance” laws. He 
ordered the Warren County High School 
in Front Royal ‘‘closed and removed from 
the public school system” and said he was 
assuming ‘all authority, power and con- 
trol over the school.” The next day the 
state administration sought from the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals a ruling 
on constitutionality of key anti-integra- 
tion laws. Gov. Almond Sept. 18 closed 
Charlottesville’s Venable Elementary 
School and Lane High School, that city’s 
only white secondary school. He closed 6 
of Norfolk’s 7 all-white senior and junior 
high schools Sept. 27. The governor said 
he was not considering leasing public 
schools for private operation to maintain 
segration, He denounced the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s Sept. 29 opinion as an insult 
to state officials, a threat to free speech 
and ‘‘the most far-reaching and devasta- 
ting blow ever to bludgeon the reserved 
powers of the state.” 
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previous January, and receipts at $67 billion, down 
$7.4 billion from January figures. The review 
indicated that the recession was responsible for 
60% of the deficit and higher Government spend- 
ing for 40%. 

Sen. McClellan Denounces Hoffa—Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D.-Ark.), chairman of the Select 
Senate Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Fields, demanded Sept. 20 
the “‘immediate resignation or removal’’ of James 
R. Hoffa as president of the International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters for ‘‘the welfare of the 
Teamsters, the interest of decent unionism and 
the American labor movement as a whole.’’ Mc- 
Clellan, whose committee had just completed a 7- 
week investigation of MHoffa’s activities, said 
Hoffa’s ‘‘moral standards appear to countenance 
the cheat, the lie, the steal and violence to gain 
his ends.’’ McClellan said Hoffa had ‘‘miserably 
failed’’ to clean up the Teamsters as he had 
promised. Referring to Hoffa’s plan to merge with 
other transportation and maritime unions, Mc- 
Clellan said: ‘‘All of our lives are too intricately 
interwoven with this union to sit passively by 
and allow the Teamsters to create such a super- 
power in this country, a power greater than the 
people and greater than the Government.” 


Former FCC Member Indicted—In an outgrowth 
of an investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission by the House Special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight, a Federal grand jury 
Sept. 25 indicted Richard A. Mack, a former FCC 
member, and Thurman Whiteside, a Miami law- 
yer, on charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
United States. The subcommittee had established 
6 months earlier that Mack, a Florida Democrat, 
voted to award Miami television Channel 10 to 
Public Service Television, Inc., after he had re- 
ceived favors from his friend, Whiteside. Mack 
resigned on the ground that his usefulness had 
been impaired. The grand jury charged that 
Whiteside had bought Mack’s vote on the award. 
Both Mack and Whiteside denied the charges. 


West Urges Pre-Summit Talks—The United 
States, Britain and France sent similar notes to 
the Soviet Union Sept. 30 urging resumption of 
Ambassadorial talks, broken off in May, aimed at 
preparing a summit meeting that would settle the 
German unification problem and other East-West 
disagreements. The notes rejected a Soviet sug- 
gestion that an East German-West German com- 
mission negotiate German reunification. They 
reiterated the Western stand that free elections 
must first be held in Germany to form an all- 
Germun government, 


USSR Resumes Nuclear Tests—The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission announced Sept. 30 that the 
USSR had resumed testing nuclear devices with 
two detonations north of the Arctic Circle, The 
Soviet tests were the first since the USSR an- 
nounced a test suspension 6 months earlier. Two 
more Soviet tests were reported by the AEC Oct. 
% The Tass news agency, confirming Oct. 3 the 
Soviet resumption of testing, said it was forced 
by U.S. and British tests which Tass described as 
“unprecedented in scope’? and designed to gain 
“maximum unilateral military advantages’’ from 
the Soviet test suspension. 


FOREIGN 


Icelandic Sea Limit Dispute—Iceland’s extension 
of its territorial waters from 4 miles off the coast 
to 12 miles became effective Sept. 1. Two trawlers 
of the British fishing fleet defied the ruling Sept. 
2 by trawling along Iceland’s east coast 5 miles 
within the new line. When a party of Icelandic 
Coast Guardsmen tried to board one of the 
trawlers it was turned back by weapon-wielding 
British fishermen, A few Coast Guardsmen board- 
ed the other trawler but a frigate of the British 
Royal Navy rushed up and sent a boarding party 
onto the trawler which forced the Coast Guards- 
men back to their motor launch. Icelandic anger 
Was shown by a demonstration at the home of 
British Ambassador Andrew Gilchrist in Reyk- 
javik. The two nations exchanged protests. The 
U.S, urged both to compromise but the USSR 
and Icelandic Communists exploited the dispute, 


U.S. Plane Crashes in Soviet Armenia—An un- 
armed USAF .C-130 transport crashed Sept. 2 in 
Soviet Armenia, near the Soviet-Turkish border, 
Soviet officials charged that the plane, which 
had been on a flight within Turkey, deliberately 
violated Soviet air space and “fell,” killing 6 
erewmen. The U.S. State Dept. charged that the 
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lane was shot down by Soviet : 
Seanad information on 11 other airmen 
the plane. The bodies of 6 


thorities at the Turkish bor 
leased to U.S. au al e 
ene 24 but there was no word of the missing 11. 


People’s Communes Set Up im China—The Chi- _ 
nese Communist party organ, eo Jihpao, said 


Sept. 3 that Communist Chin: 


establishment of a system of people’s communes ~ 
that would eventually replace the cooperatives and — 


become the nation’s basic social unit. The Chinese 
communes embrace vast areas, one in Liaoning 
containing 95,000 persons. The communes super- 
vise all agricultural, economic, cultural, political 
and military activity within their areas. The 
Communist newspaper said it would take at least 
5 or 6 years to organize all rural China into com- 
munes and even longer to eradicate the concept of 
“unequal bourgeois rights.”’ That. would bring 


China into the true Communist era, when the- 


state would “‘be limited to protecting the country 
against aggression and will play no role in do- 


mestic affairs,’’ Jenmin Jihpao said.  _ we 


France Adopts De Gaulle Constitution—French 
Premier Charles de Gaulle made public Sept. 4 
the text of his proposed new French constitution 
and urged its adoption in a referendum 24 days 
later lest the nation become 
disdained.”” The constitution would give greatly 
increased executive power to the President—pre- 
sumably De Gaulle at the beginning—who would 
appoint the Premier and could dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly and take dictatorial power during 
a “great national emergency.’’ French overseas 
territories, chiefly in Africa below the Sahara, 
could choose independence or association with 
France in a ‘‘community of common interest’ 
established by the constitution. Among the chief 
opponents of the constitution, besides the Com- 
munists, was ex-Premier Pierre Mendes-France,. 
who said Sept. 5 that it would imperil French 
democracy. Important support came from the 
Radical Socialist party, the French Socialist party 
and the French Roman Catholic Cardinals. 

Premier. de Gaulle won a tremendous personal 
victory Sept. 28 when voters of continental France 
approved his constitution by a 4-1 margin, Algeria 
gave it overwhelming approval and all the over- 
seas territories except French Guinea turned in 
favorable votes. The turnout of 80% of regis- 
tered Algerian voters, with more than 95% ap- 
proving, was a blow to the rebel National Libera- 
tion Front. The French Government Sept. 29 


served notice on French Guinea, which voted over-~- 


whelmingly against the constitution, that it was 
separated from the French Union. Guinea became 
a free state with a government headed by Sekou 
Toure, who as Premier had urged his people to 
vote for independence. 


Formosa Strait Crisis—u. S. Secy. of State 
Dulles, after conferring with President Eisen- 
hower, said Sept. 4 that the President would not 
hesitate to order ‘‘timely and effective’ military 
action to repel any Communist Chinese attempt to 
invade the Chinese Nationalist-held offshore is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu. The Soviet Com- 
munist party newspaper Pravda said Sept. 5 that 
Communist China’s claim to the islands was ‘aw- 
ful and just’’ and that any attack on Communist 
China would bring the Peiping government Soviet 
“assistance by all available means.”’ 

Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai sug- 
gested that the suspended Geneva talks between 
U.S. and Communist Chinese Ambassadors on 
Formosa and the off-shore islands be resumed. 
The White House quickly replied that U.S, Amb.- 
to-Poland Jacob Beam ‘‘stands ready promptly to 
meet’? in Warsaw with Chinese Amb.-to-Poland 
Wang Ping-nan, who was his government’s nego- 
tiator at Geneva. Warships of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet began Sept. 7 to escort Nationalist Chinese 
Supply convoys to Quemoy, Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev warned President Eisenhower in a letter made 
public Sept. 8 that an attack on Communist 
China would be considered by Moscow as an at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. Shortly afterward, 
President Eisenhower issued a statement admon- 
ishing Communist China not to “use armed force 
to achieve territorial ambitions.”’ 

_President Eisenhower, in a nationwide tele- 
vision and radio address Sept. ll, warned that 
appeasement of, the Chinese Communists would 
make a major war more likely and said the U. S. 
would not “‘retreat in the face of armed aggres- 
sion, which is part and parcel of a continuing 
program of using armed force to conquer new 


“out of date and 


ons.’’ He expressed hope that negotiations 
d bring peace in the Formosa area, however. 
While, the Chinese Communists intensified 
bombardment of blockaded Quemoy. 
in a letter to Soviet Premier Khrushchev Sept. 
President Eisenhower defended U. S. actions 
the Formosa area as fulfilling treaty obliga- 
ic to Nationalist China. The President chal- 
Tenged Khrushchev to urge Communist Chinese 
leaders ‘‘to discontinue their military operations 
‘and turn to a policy of peaceful settlement of the 
aiwan (Formosa) dispute.’ U. S. Amb. Beam 
eee tad Chinese Amb. Wang opened their 
f ions in Warsaw Sept. 15. Khrushchev 
warned President Eisenhower Sept. 19 that U. S. 
forces faced expulsion from the Formosa area by 
the Communist Chinese unless they were removed 
at once. The U. S. formally rejected the note as 
“replete with false accusations’’ and ‘‘abusive.” 
- With the Warsaw talks reportedly deadlocked 
over the U. S. demand for a cease-fire and the 
Communist contention that the Formosa situation 
Was an “internal affair,’ British Foreign Secy. 
Selwyn Lloyd appealed to the Soviet Union Sept. 
az to use its influence in Peiping. U. S. officials 
Said Sept. 29 that the military situation in the 
rmosa area showed marked improvement, with 
supply convoys getting through to Quemoy suc- 
cessfully. Secy. Dulles said Sept. 30 that the U. S. 
would favor reduction of Nationalist forces on 
Quemoy in the event of a cease-fire, even a de 
facto cease-fire. He said the U. S. was not com- 
mitted to help Chiang Kai-Shek regain control of 
the Chinese mainland. 


Another Venezuelan Coup Thwarted—For the 
second time in two months, the Venezuelan 
haere junta headed by Rear Adm. Wolfgang 
sarrazabal Sept. 7 thwarted an attempt to over- 
throw it. The revolt was headed by Lt. Col. Juan 
Dios Moncada and Lt. Col. Hely Mendoza, who 
I returned secretly after expulsion from the 
country for involvement in an attempted coup in 
duly. The rebel leaders, supported by one battalion 
of troops and some military police, seized the 
Defense Ministry, the main Caracas radio and 
television stations and surrounded the Presiden- 
fial Palace. The revolt collapsed because a great 
Majority of the armed forces’ officers remained 
Ieyal to the provisional government. Some 20 
‘persons were reported killed during the uprising 
and rioting that followed it. 


Field Marshal Montgomery Retires—Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Bernard Law Montgomery, 70, re- 
tired Sept. 17 as Deputy Supreme European Com- 
Mander for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and retired from the British Army Sept. 20 
aiter a 50-yr. military career. Britain’s foremost 
World War II military hero, he commanded the 
8th Army that drove the Nazis from Egypt and 
Libya in 1942-43, then served as Deputy Allied 
Commander in Europe under Gen. Dwight D. 
Bisenhower. After heading the Imperial Staff, 
1946-48, he became NATO Deputy Commander 
in 1951. President Eisenhower and Allied military 
leaders _sent Montgomery messages of tribute. 
Statements in the Field Marshal’s memoirs al- 
legedly reflecting on Italian fighting ability in 
Africa brought official protests from Italy. 


Algerian Rebels Form Government—Leaders of 
the Algerian National Liberation Front, which 
had conducted a revolt against French rule in 
Algeria since 1954, established in Cairo Sept. 19 
an Algerian ‘‘government-in-exile’’ with Ferhat 
Abbas, a rebel leader, as Premier. The new regime 
was recognized by Libya, Iraq, the United Arab 
Republic, Tunisia and Morocco as _ the legal 
government of Algeria. The French Government 
termed the rebel regime ‘“‘artificial,’’ without con- 
trol of the territory, and said France would con- 
sider its recognition by foreign governments as an 
“unfriendly act.’’ 


_ New Regime in Lebanon—As Gen. Fuad Chehab 
was inaugurated President of Lebanon Sept. 23, 
Beirut was under a strict curfew and the country 
was tense because of new strife and violence 
between Moslems and Christian supporters of ex- 
President Camille Chamoun. Gen. Chehab, com- 
mander of the Lebanese armed forces, said he 
would work to restore stability and facilitate the 
withdrawal of U. S. troops from Lebanon. Chehab 
appointed Sept. 24 a cabinet headed by Rashid 
Karami, of Tripoli, a former rebel leader, as 
Premier and composed chiefly of moderate op- 
ponents of Chamoun. The appointments set off a 
new series of clashes between Moslems and 
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Christians. U. S. Amb. Robert M: McClintock and 
Adm. James L. Holloway, Jr., commander of the 
U.S. forces in Lebanon, Sept. 27 offered full U. S. 
support to the Karami government. The last of 4 
U. S. Marine battalions sent to Lebanon left for 
Naples Sept. 29, leaving about 7,500 U. S. Army 
troops in Lebanon. 


Makarios Offers Cyprus Plan—Archbishop Ma- 
karios, exiled Greek Cypriote leader, said in 
Athens Sept. 23 that the 4-yr.-old dispute between 
Greece and Britain could be solved by making 
Cyprus independent. He said there should first 
be a peace-making period of self-government under 
the British, after which Cyprus would gain full 
independence, guaranteed by the UN. British 
officials and Turkish Cypriotes disapproved. 


Nu Out as Burmese Premier—Premier Nu of 
Burma announced Sept. 26 that he had asked 
Gen. Ne Win, commander of the Burmese armed 
forces, to head a new government and to hold 
free elections within 6 months.- Nu apparently 
took the action to keep the shaky Burmese 
government from falling into Communist hands. 
Nu resigned Oct. 28 and Gen. Ne Win was sworn 
in as Premier the next day: Ne Win, addressing 
Parliament for the first time, said his govern- 
ment would make no change in foreign policy and 
would maintain strict neutrality. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Atoms-for-Peace Conference—More than 4,000 
scientists from 69 countries attended the second 
UN International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva Sept. 1-13. The 
meeting brought no startling scientific disclosures 
but observers said it-achieved the freest exchange 
of nuclear data betwen Eastern and Western 
scientists that had ever occurred. 


Hammarskjold Urges New Approach—Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold, in his annual report to the 
General Assembly Sept. 11 suggested a series of 
talks among international scientific, military and 
legal. experts as a new approach to the disarma- 
ment problem. Pointing to the success of the 
Geneva talks on detection of nuclear tests, he 
said a similar approach to the disarmament prob- 
lem might ‘‘improve the atmosphere and clarify 
many of the problems involved.’’ 


USSR Asks UN to Seek Test Ban—The Soviet 
Union Sept. 15 submitted to the General Assembly 
an item for debate on ‘‘the discontinuance of 
atomic and hydrogen tests.’’ Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei A. Gromyko said it was the UN’s duty 
to “achieve a positive solution for all time’’ of 
this question. He said the USSR had brought the 
matter to the UN because the U. S. and Britain 
had attached ‘‘impossible’’ conditions to their 
agreement to start negotiations in Geneva Oct. 31 
on a test suspension. A U. S. spokesman said the 
Soviet appeal to the UN ‘‘after agreeing to nego- 
tiate has the appearance of bad faith.’’ 


Malik Heads General Assembly—The UN General 
Assembly, opening its 13th annual session Sept. 16 
in New York, elected Dr. Charles Malik, pro- 
Western Lebanese Foreign Minister, as its presi- 
dent. Dr. Malik, supported by the U. S. and most 
of the Western nations, defeated Mohammed 
Ahmed Mahgoub, Sudanese Foreign Minister, who 
had the support of the Soviet and Afro-Asian 
blocs. The vote was 45-31, with 4 abstentions, and 
Israel absent because of the Jewish New Year. 
Dr. Malik pledged himself to serve the UN rather 
than ‘‘any country or any region.” 


U. S., USSR Present Opposing Views—U. 8S. 
Secy. of State Dulles and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko, in their opening speeches at 
the 13th General Assembly session Sept. 18 pre- 
sented opposing views on the Formosa Straits dis- 
pute and on disarmament. Dulles expressed the 
hope that U. S.-Chinese Communist negotiations 
in Warsaw would lead to a cease-fire in the 
Quemoy-Matsu area. He reserved the right to 
bring the dispute before the UN if the Warsaw 
talks failed. Gromyko condemned U. S. action 
in the Far East and warned that Communist 
China “‘has true allies who are ready to help 
it at any moment to beat off the aggressor by 
joint efforts, and the Soviet Union is among these 
allies.”” Dulles spoke of ‘‘a significant break- 
through on the arms control front’? by agreement 
of East-West experts at Geneva on methods of 
detecting nuclear tests. Gromyko said his country 
wanted to conduct productive negotiations on dis- 
armament, but added: ‘‘It is clearly aimless to 
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participate in any negotiations if they will con- 
tinue to be dominated by the countries belong- 
ing to NATO.” 

UN Bars Communist China—A United States 
motion that consideration of Communist China’s 
admission to the United Nations be deferred for 
another year was adopted Sept. 19 by the Steering 
Committee of the General ‘Assembly, 12-7. The 
resolution was opposed by India, which sought 
to have the question put on the agenda, and 
by the Soviet group and Ceylon, Indonesia and 
Nepal; Mexico and Greece abstained. The U. S. 
motion was adopted by the General Assembly, 
Sept. 23, by a vote of 44 to 28, with 9 abstentions. 
An Indian move for debate on the issue was again 
rejected. Two U. S. allies in NATO, Denmark and 
Norway, voted against postponement, and three, 
Greece, Iceland and Portugal, abstained. 


UN Votes to Discuss Hungary—Over Soviet 
protests, the UN General Assembly Sept. 22 voted 
61-10, with 10 abstentions, to inquire into the 
Hungarian situation. The action opened the way 
for debate on the Hungarian executions of former 
Premier Imre Nagy and other leaders of the 
1956 Hungarian uprising. There was some sur- 
prise because Yugoslavia, which had protested 
strongly against the Nagy execution, joined the 
Soviet bloc in opposing the inquiry. The Yugo- 
slav position was that inclusion of the Hungarian 
item on the agenda would only produce a pointless 
debate and add to world tensions. 


Hammarskjold Middle East Report—UN Secy: 
Gen, Dag. Hammarskjold, after visiting the Middle 
Hast at the mandate of the General Assembly, re- 
ported Sept. 30 that the U. S. had agreed to re- 
move its troops from Lebanon by the end of 
October and that Britain’s withdrawal of troops 
from Jordan would begin in October. Hammar- 
skjold indicated that the situation in Lebanon 
was improving and that no further direct UN 
action was needed there beyond the strengthening 
of the UN Observation Group stationed there 
to report ‘‘any infiltration or smuggling of arms.” 


GENERAL 


Fair Campaign Code Approved—Meade Alcorn, 
Republican National Chairman, and Paul M. 
Butler, Democratic National Chairman, signed in 
Washington Sept. 3 a fair campaign code written 
by the Fair Campaign Practices Committee, a non- 
partisan educational corporation. It called upon 
all Congressional and gubernatorial candidates to 
“condemn the use of personal vilification, char- 
acter defamation, whispering campaigns, libels, 
slander, or scurrilous attacks on any candidate 
or his personal or family life.’? Candidates, in 
signing the code, agree to avoid malicious or un- 
fair attacks on rivals and appeals to ‘‘prejudice 
based on race, creed or national origin.”’ 

Democrats Victorious in Maine—Democrats 
scored a decisive victory in traditionally Republi- 
can Maine Sept. 8 when Gov. Edmund S. Muskie 
(D.) defeated Republican incumbent Frederick 
G, Payne for a U. S. Senate seat and Dr. Clinton 
A. Clauson (D.) defeated ex-Gov. Horace A. 
Hildreth (R.) for Muskie’s gubernatorial post. The 
Democrats won two of Maine’s 3 seats in the 
Kouse of Representatives. President Eisenhower, 
vacationing at Newport, R. I., said: ‘‘The Re- 
publicans took a beating, and there is no use 
disguising it.’’ Meade Alcorn, Republican National 
Chairman, held that the outcome stemmed from 
Muskie’s personal popularity, but warned that the 
result ‘‘should alert every Republican in the land 
to the urgency of an all-out effort on Nov. 4” 

LeMay Sets Tokyo-Washington Record—Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force vice chief of staff, 
set an unofficial Tokyo-Washington nonstop speed 
record Sept. 12 when he flew the 7,100 miles in 
a KC135 jet tanker in 12 hrs., 28 mins. Averaging 
570 mph, Gen. LeMay bettered by 1 hr., 7 mins. 
the record set in April by Brig. Gen. Wm. BE, 
Eubanks, Jr., of the Strategic Air Command. 

Birth Control Dispute in New York—The New 
York City Board of Hospitals Sept. 17 removed 
an unwritten ban on birth control therapy in 
city hospitals. A long-smoldering dispute over 
the ban had been brought to a head two months 
earlier when Dr. Louis Hellman defied it in Kings 
County Hospital, Brooklyn, by prescribing that a 
mother suffering from severe diabetes be fitted 
with a contraceptive device. Dr. Morris Jacobs, 
Commissioner of Hospitals, invoked the ban by 
ruling that Dr. Hellman could not treat the pa- 
tient as planned. The New York Academy of 
Medicine protested that contraception is stand- 
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egarded dang a. tees pregnant 
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stand te 
natural law ‘‘obliging on all men.”’ otestar 
and Jewish groups, backing the Academ: 
Medicine’s stand, said their religions did ne 
prohibit contraception and that non-Cathol) 
patients should not be covered by the ban. Th 
poard directed that birth control measures — 
prescribed for patients whose life or health m gk 
be endangered by pregnancy and who wante 
such services. The board said “‘hospital personn 
who have religious or moral objections shou 
be excused from participation.” 


Automobile Labor Dispute Settled—The Un 
Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, which had dropped i 
profit-sharing demand because of the depress 
condition of the automobile industry and wor 
without contracts with the Big Three manufactu 
ers since May. went on strike against the 
Motor Co. Sept. 17. A little more than 6 how 
later the strike was settled by a 3-yr. agreemez 
described by both union and management as n 
inflationary. It included general wage increass 
averaging 7 cents an hour and other benefit 
estimated to bring the total added cost to u& 
company to 30 cents an hour, On similar term 
the UAW reached 3-yr. agreements with 1 
Chrysler Corp. Oct. 1 and with the Gene 
Motors Corp. Oct. 2. The General Motors ag 
ment was announced less than 12 hours after 
UAW had called a nationwide strike against GI 


Alabama Integration Leader Stabbed—The Re 
Dr. Martin Luther King, 29, leader of the s 
cessful 1956 Negro bus boycott in Montgomer 
Ala., was stabbed and critically wounded by 
Negro woman Sept. 20 as he was autograph: 
copies of his new book in a New York City di 
partment store. His assailant, Mrs. Izola Wa 
Curry, 42, who stabbed him in the chest with? 
steel letter-opener, was described by police 
deranged and placed under mental observatioc 
Dr. King was sufficiently recovered by Oct. 3 to 
discharged from a hospital. { 


ith Vanguard Rocket Fails—The 7th Vanguas 
satellite, launched by Navy experts Sept. 26 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., failed to go into orb 
making only at most a limited number of 1 
around the earth before being burned up in t# 
earth’s atmosphere. It was the Navy’s 6th failu 
in 7 tries. Consult Index under Satellites, Spac 
for special article. 


Coffee Stabilization Pact Signed—Fifteen La 
American nations producing 80% of the world 
coffee signed in Washington Sept. 27 an agre 
ment designed to stabilize prices by balanci’ 
production and consumption, The. plan called f£ 
withholding from the market about 12,000,000 
above world import needs, to avoid a further f 


in. prices: DISASTERS | 


: 
USAF C-130 Hercules transport plane, 17 aboax 
disappeared Sept. 2 after take-off at Adar 
Turkey, on research flight . . . Bandits attack 
bus and car near Armenia, Colombia, Sept, — 
killed 20 passengers . . . Formosa reported SeptJ 
death toll of 13 from Typhoon Gracie . .. 
Brazilian C-46 airliner crashed on landing 
Campino Grande, Briz., Sept. 5, killing 11 of 
aboard . . . Death toll of sleeping sickness ey 
demics in Japan and South Korea put at 1,6 
Sept. 7 . . . Collision of two B-52 jet bombers : 
Fairchild AF Base, Spokane, Wash., killed 13 | 
16 crewmen Sept. 8 . . . Bandits raided a dar 
hall in Tolima, Colombia, Sept. 8, killed 24 . 
Derailment of mountain cog-train near Bor 
Germany, Sept. 14 killed 17 . . . Jersey Centi 
commuter train plunged through open dra! 
bridge into Newark Bay near Bayonne, N. | 
Sept. 15 with loss of 48 lives . . . Tokyo pant 


Sept. 18 said typhoon striking 32 of 46 Japan 

prefectures left 24 dead, 44 missing . . . Mex? 
City report Sept. 19 put death toll from floods 

west central Mexico at 23 .. . Portuguese coas} 
liner Arnel ran aground Sept. 27 off Santa Maj 
Island, Azores; 27 died when lifeboat broke | 
: Hurricane Helen hit North Carolina co 

Sept. 27, causing heavy damage but no deaths . 

Typhoon Ida struck Japan Sept. 27-28, killing 5/ 
with 945 others missing. 
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Justice Frankfurter on Integration—Supre} 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter Oct. 6 issued! 
a 
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aged opinion reinforcing his support of the 
-high court’s unanimous rejection of any delay in 
school integration at Little Rock, Ark. ‘‘Violent 
_ Yesistance to law cannot be made a iegal reason 
for its suspension without loosening the fabric of 
- our society,’’ he said. Justice Frankfurter noted 
_ that the process of accomplishing peaceful integra- 
_ tion of Little Rock schools was well under way 
_ but ‘‘was disrupted by the introduction of the 
state militia and by the state.’’ 


Justice Frankfurter continued: ‘‘The illegality 
of these interferences with the constitutional 
_ fight of Negro children qualified to enter the 
~ Central High School is unaffected by whatever 
action or non-action the Federal government had 
- “seen fit to take. Nor is it neutralized by the un- 
_ doubted good faith of the . . . School Board 
to discharge its constitutional 


- ‘**The use of force to further obedience to law 
— is in any event a last resort and one not con- 
genial to the spirit of our nation. But the tragic 
_ aspect of this disruptive tactic was that the power 
of the state was used not to sustain the law but as 
» an instrument for thwarting law. 


“The State of Arkansas is thus responsible for 
- disabling one of its subordinate agencies, the 
- Little Rock School Board’s from peacefully carry- 
ing out the board’s and the state’s constitutional 
duty. Accordingly, while Arkansas is not a formal 
_— party in these proceedings and a decree cannot go 
against the state, it is legally and morally before 

~ the court.” 


Stewart Named to Supreme Court—Supreme 
Court Justice Harold Hitz Burton, 70, retired from 
the high court Oct. 13 after 13 years of service 
because of ill health. President Eisenhower gave 
a recess appointment for the vacancy to Judge 
Potter Stewart, 43, of the U. S. 6th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Stewart, of Cincinnati, and Bur- 
ton, of Cleveland, are both Republicans. 


Rickover Made Vice Admiral—Rear Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover, 58, called the father of the nuclear 
Submarine, was promoted to vice admiral Oct. 23. 
~ President Eisenhower, to make the promotion pos- 
sible, authorized vice admiral’s rank for the chief 
of the AEC’s Naval Reactors Branch, a post held 
by Rickover. Rickover- will continue to serve also 
as assistant chief of the Bureau for Nuclear 
Propulsion of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 


National Debt Sets High—The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s daily financial statement Oct. 23 showed 
that the national debt had reached a record high 
of $280,851,429,657.13. The per capita debt was 
$1,604.87, compared to a record high per capita 
of $1,905.42 in 1946. 


Strauss Secy. of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks 
resigned as Secy. of Commerce Oct. 24, A mem- 
ber of the original Eisenhower cabinet, Weeks said 
he quit for ‘‘pressing business, personal and 
family considerations.’’ President Eisenhower, ac- 
cepting the Weeks resignation ‘‘with keen regret,” 
named Lewis L. Strauss, 62, to succeed him 
under a recess appointment. Strauss, former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, had 
been serving as White House assistant on the 
atoms-for-peace program since his resignation 
from the AEC post. 


AEC Backs Underground Tests—Officials of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, having concluded a 
series of nuclear tests in Nevada which included 
several underground shots, were reported Oct. 31 
to believe that virtually all future testing could be 
done underground, relieving worldwide fears of 
atomic fall-out. In one of the last shots of the 
“series which was ended before the opening of the 
nuclear ban talks in Geneva, the AEC set off 
the most powerful underground blast ever re- 
corded. The explosion, which had the force of 
20,000 tons of TNT, was pottled up in a chamber 
1,400 ft. beneath the top of a mountain and 
observers 4 miles away felt only a slight jar. 


FOREIGN 


Britain’s Cyprus Plan in Effect—Britain’s 7-yr. 
partnership plan for limited self-government for 
Cyprus went into effect Oct. 1. Greek Cypriotes 
staged an island-wide strike in protest. The NATO 
Council, seeking a Cyprus settlement at meetings 
in Paris, was urged by the Greek Government 
Oct. 6 to approve Archbishop Makarios’ plan for 
eventual Cypriote independence. The Turkish 
Government rejected the plan Oct. 8 as a subter- 
fuge to bring about Greek control of Cyprus. 


London sources said Oct. 13 that Britian might 
accept Makarios’ proposal if guarantees against 
eventual union of the island with Greece or 
Turkey were strengthened, 


Arab League Membership Increased—The Arab 
League’s council, meeting in its regular fall session 
in Cairo, Oct. 1 admitted Tunisia and Morocco to 
membership, raising league membership to 10. 


World Atomic Energy Conference—The Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, whose purpose is 
to promote peaceful use of atomic energy, con- 
cluded its two-week second general conference 
Oct. 4 in Vienna with delegates from 69 member 
nations attending. For the second successive year 
the Western delegates blocked efforts to seat Com- 
munist Chinese and Hungarian delegations, The 
agency approved: a regular budget of $5,200,000 
and an operating budget of $1,500,000; a program 
of training, research and use of isotopes; and 
IAEA participation in UN technical assistance 
programs. It elected unanimously Carlos Alfredo 
Bernardes of Brazil to succeed Dr. Pavel Winkler 
of Czechoslovakia as chairman of the agency’s 
board of directors. 


Quemoy Crisis Eased—Communist China Oct. 6 
ordered a one-week cessation of the shelling of 
Quemoy and other Nationalist Chinese offshore 
islands, which had been maintained daily since 
Aug. 23, ‘‘out of humanitarian considerations.’ A 
message to the Chinese Nationalists said: ‘‘Within 
this period you will be fully free to ship in sup- 
plies on condition that there be no American 
escort.”” The U. S. announced Oct. 8 that its 
naval vessels had stopped escorting Chinese Na- 
tionalist convoys supplying Quemoy but would 
resume operations if the Communist Chinese re- 
newed their bombardment of the offshore islands. 
Communist China Oct. 13 ordered the cease-fire 
extended for two weeks ‘‘to see what the opposite 
side is going to do and enable our compatriots 
on Quemoy, both military and civilian, to get sufi- 
cient supplies . . . food and military equipment.” 

As U. S. Secy. of State Dulles was flying to 
Taiwan Oct. 20 to discuss the situation with 
Chinese Nationalist President Chiang Kai-Shek 
the Chinese Communists resumed their bombard- 
ment of the Quemoy area. A Peiping radio broad- 
cast said the cease-fire was broken because the 
U. S. Navy had violated a tacit understanding 
not to escort Nationalist supply vessels while it was 
in effect. The U. S. denied escorting Nationalist 
vessels but admitted that an American destroyer 
had been near Quemoy, 


Dulles and Chiang, after 3 days of talks in 
Taiwan, announced Oct. 23 that the Nationalists 
would not use force to return to the mainland. 
Communist China announced Oct. 25 that the off- 
shore islands will not be bombarded on the even- 
numbered days of the month. 


Bloodless Coup in Pakistan—President Iskander 
Mirza Oct. 7 dismissed the government of Prime 
Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, dissolved Parlia- 
ment, the provincial assemblies and all political 
parties, annulled the constitution and declared 
martial law throughout the nation. He appointed 
Gen. Mohammed Ayub Kahn, army commander- 
in-chief, as administrator of martial law and 
supreme commander of the armed forces. The 
President acted after the resignation of 6 cabinet 
ministers had caused the latest of a series of 
cabinet crises. He said he and Gen. Ayub ‘‘came 
to the conclusion that the coufitry was going to 
the dogs . . . Democracy without education is 
hyprocrisy without limitation.’’ 


President Mirza said Pakistan would honor its 
international commitments, including membership 
in the Baghdad Pact (METO) and SEATO. Gen. 
Ayub Oct. 19 described his control of the country 
as ‘‘a benign martial law to assist the civil power 
to clean up this mess.’’ He announced his inten- 
tion to revise the legal code to give ‘‘quicker 
justice,’’ to introduce birth control to slow popu- 
lation growth, to start large scale agricultural 
development, and to put the country on a sound 
economic footing even at the price of enforced 
austerity. President Mirza resigned Oct. 27 and 
handed over his powers to Gen. Ayub because 
Mirza. feared ‘‘dual control’? might ‘‘hamper 
effective performance.”’ 


Iraqi Coup Thwarted—Dispatches from Baghdad 
Oct. 7 said Iraqi Premier Abdul Karim el-Kassem 
had thwarted a revolt plotted by troops supporting 
Col. Abdel Salam Arif, a pro-Nasser leader in the 
July 14 revolt. The rebellious clique of officers was / 


y, 


believed angered because Kassem had deposed 
Arif as deputy premier and named him Ambas-~- 
sador to West Germany. Kassem blocked the 
coup by surrounding the capital with loyal troops, 
disarming pro-Arif officers and placing Arif under 
house arrest. . 


U. S., Britain Withdraw Troops—The U. S. 
State Dept. announced Oct. 8 that all U. S. troops 
would be withdrawn from Lebanon by the end of 
October ‘‘barring unforeseen developments.’’ The 
British Ministery of Defense announced Oct. 18 
that all British troops in Jordan would be with- 
drawn by about Noy. 11. The last U.S. troops 
left Lebanon Oct. 25, only 10 officers and men 
being left as a claims commission to settle any 
outstanding debts. The airlift of 2,000 British 
paratroopers from Jordan to Cyprus was com- 
pleted Oct. 29. ‘ 


Rift Between Tunisia and UAR—At an Arab 
League Council meeting in Cairo Oct. 11, Tunisian 
delegate Habib al-Shatty accused President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s United Arab Republican 
government of trying to dominate the smaller 
nations and of giving shelter to enemies of 
Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba. Both the 
UAR and Tunisian delegations walked out but 
the UAR delegation returned after al-Shatty had 
gone back to Tunis. All other league members 
disavowed the Tunisian charges Oct. 13. Tunisia 
severed all diplomatic relations with the UAR 
Oct. 15. President Bourguiba Oct. 16 made a 
strong attack on the UAR and told Tunisia’s 
Constituent Assembly: ‘“‘Yes, I am Western, and 
I will remain so.”’ 


Castro Rebels Increase Activities—Cuban rebel 
leader Fidel Castro warned in a broadcast Oct. 13 
that participation in general elections scheduled 
for Noy. 3 would be guilty of treason and that all 
candidates faced execution unless they withdrew 
by Oct. 30. Intensifying their guerrilla activities 
as election day grew near, Castro’s forces Oct. 20 
kidnapped two U. S. citizens, Charles R. Bennett 
and Kenneth D. Drewes, and 7 Cuban employees 
of the Texas Oil Co. refinery near Santiago de 
Cuba. The 9 were released Oct. 23 after the U. S. 
had sent a strong note of protest to the rebels. 


De Gaulle Faces Algerian Deadlock—Follow- 
ing a demand by French Premier Charles de 
Gaulle that Army leaders in Algeria get out 
of politics, Maj. Gen, Jacques Massu and 11 other 
French officers Oct. 14 resigned their posts on the 
rightist All-Algeria Committee of Public Safety. 
The committee was reported dissolved Oct. 21. 
De Gaulle Oct. 23 invited leaders of the Algerian 
rebellion to come to France under safe conduct 
to discuss a ‘“‘brave man’s peace.’”’ The rebel 
Algerian Provisional Government Oct. 25 refused 
the offer as ‘“‘a request for unconditional sur- 
render’ but left the way open for negotiation of 
“a real solution .. . of the Algerian problem.” 


Caim Returns to Lebanon—The threat of a civil 
war in Lebanon abated after President. Fouad 
Chehab Oct. 14 formed a 4-man compromise 
cabinet evenly divided between Christians and 
Moslems and including members of the ‘faction 
that carried on the rebellion against former 
President Camille Chamoun and the faction that 
supported Chamoun, Strikes and Christian-Moslem 
fighting that had plagued Lebanon for 5 months 
appeared to abate quickly. Rashid Karami re- 
Mained as premier. Karami and the new coalition 
gad received a 50-0 vote of confidence 


Brussels World’s Fair Closes—The Brussels 
World’s Fair closed Oct. 19 after a successful 6- 
month run in which an estimated 42,000,000 per- 
Sons attended. More than 30,000,000 persons 
visited the U. S. pavilion, which the Belgian 
Government said it intended to preserve, 


Army Chief Rules Thailand—Field Marshal 
Sarit Thanarat, commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the pro-Western kingdom of Thailand, 
seized control of his country in a bloodless coup 
Oct. 20, declared martial law, abrogated the 
constitution and said he would rule the nation 
from his army headquarters. Marshal Sarit had 
led a coup 13 months earlier that ousted the gov- 
ernment of Field Marshal Pibul Songeram. Four 
months later he installed Lt. Gen. Thanom Kit- 
tikachorn as premier and left for England for 
medical treatment. Returning from England 
secretly, Sarit took control again a few hours after 
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Premier Thanom had handed his resignation. 
King Phumiphon Aduldet. The Thailand 
said the new coup was necessitated by the 
of communism and ‘“‘tension building up 
the. country.” ; 
German President Visits Britain— 
Theodor Heuss of West Germany arrived in 
don Oct. 20 on the first visit of a German 
of state to Britain since Kaiser Wilhelm II 


a state visit to King Edward VII in 1907. Greeted 
at Victoria Station by Queen Elizabeth IT, Heuss — 


was given a cool reception by Londoners as he 
rode with the Queen in an open carriage to Buck- 
ingham Palace. Dr. Heuss gave £5,000 ($14,000) 
to help rebuild Coventry Cathedral, destroyed by 
German bombs in 1940, and placed a wreath on the 
grave of Britian’s Unknown Warrior in West- 
minster Abbey. At a palace dinner in his honor, 


the Queen mentioned to Dr. Heuss her German — 


ancestry. During the next few days many Britons 
evidenced resentment at Dr. Heuss’ 
eriticized the Queen, 


Abortive Revolt in Bolivia—A. revolt against the 
government of Bolivian President Hernan Siles 
Zuazo led in La Paz Oct. 21 by the right-wing 
Socialist Falange was put down by army troops 
after 3 persons had been killed in street fighting. 
Modified martial law was put into effect the 
next day. 


USSR Offers to Aid Aswan Dam—Soviet Premier 


Khrushchev offered Oct. 23 to lend the United 
Arab Republic up to 400,000,000 rubles ($100,000,000 


official Soviet exchange rate) toward construction 


of the Aswan High Dam on the Nile in Egypt. 
Khrushchev also promised to provide needed Soviet 
technicians, machinery and materials for the $1.3 
billion power, flood control and irrigation project. 
Diplomatic observers noted that the proposal had 
a powerful pro-Soviet effect in the Middle East. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Moves in UN on A-Test Ban—The Soviet Union 
demanded in a letter to UN Secy. Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskjold Oct. 4 that the forthcoming Geneva 
talks on a nuclear test ban be raised to the foreign 
ministers’ level. Separate draft resolutions calling 
for an immediate suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests were submitted to the UN Oct. 4 by India and 
the USSR. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko warned Oct. 7 that the USSR would continue 
nuclear test explosions until the total number of 
such explosions reached the total set off by the 
U.S. and Britain since the cessation of Soviet test- 
ing Mar. $1. At the time of Gromyko’s statement, 
the U.S. and Britain had set off 44 since Mar. 31, 
with 6 more U. S. shots scheduled. The USSR had 
set off 5 since resuming testing, and thus would 
have 45 to go under Gromyko’s formula. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. Amb. to the UN, re- 
newed before the General Assembly’s Political 
Committee Oct. 10-the U. S. offer to halt nuclear 
weapons tests for a year after the start Oct. 31 of 
Geneva negotiations for a permanent test ban, 
provided the USSR would do the same. The U. S. 
and 16 other nations introduced in the General 
Assembly Oct. 11 a resolution asking the Assembly 
to urge a suspension of tests pending the outcome 
of the Geneva negotiations for a permanent ban. 
The U. S., in a note to the USSR Oct. 20 rejected 
Soviet suggestions that the Geneva nuclear ban 
talks be raised to the foreign ministers’ level. 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Valerian A. Zorin 
told the General Assembly’s Political Committee 
Oct. 27 that the USSR categorically rejected U. S.- 
British proposals for a one-yr. nuclear test ban, 
The U. S. and Britain repeated their offer before 
the Political Committee Oct. 29 and challenged the 
USSR to accept it. The Political Committee Nov. 1 
adopted a U. S. resolution calling for the suspen- 
sion of tests during the Geneva nuclear ban. talks. 
The vote was 49-9, with only the Soviet bloc op- 
posed, and 23 abstentions. 


Security Council Members Named—The UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Oct. 8 elected Italy, Tunisia and 
Argentina to succeed Sweden, Iraq and Colombia 
at the end of 1958 as nonpermanent members of 
the Security Council. The three nations were un- 
challenged candidates for the posts. 


Geneva Talks on Test Ban—Delegations repre- 
senting the United States, Britain and the USSR 
opened in Geneva Oct. 31 under the auspices of the 
United Nations a conference on a proposed sus- 
pension of nuclear tests under international con- 


trol. Chief Soviet delegate Semyon K. Tsar i 
presented at the A it 


visit and — 


opening session a draft agreement. | 


} 


_ sion on a year-to-year basis provided an inspection 


ve 
Rtecninate its tests if the U. S. and Britain would 
- accept the draft agreement preliminary to negoti- 


for the immediate banning of nuclear tests forever 
promised that the USSR would immediately 


ating a test control system. Chief U. S. delegate 
James J. Wadsworth said the U. S. already had 
“suspended its tests and would continue the suspen- 


System was working effectively and ‘‘major and 
substantial arms control measures’’ were achieved, 


_ Chief British delegate David Ormsby-Gore, back- 
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ing the U. S. position, said: ‘“‘We are negotiat: 
for the ultimate installation of a worldwide pe 
affecting many countries . . . not represented here.” 


GENERAL 


Funds Sought for Private Schools—A drive for 
contributions of money and classroom space was 
opened by the Little Rock Private School Corp. 
Oct. 1 in an effort to provide schooling for the 
2,974 white children enrolled in the Little Rock 
high schools, closed by Gov- Orval E. Faubus, of 


__ Pope Pius Xil Dies; Cardinal Ronc 
Pope Pius XII, the 261st Pontiff of the 


‘Roman Catholic Church, died Oct. 9 in 


_ the papal summer palace at Castel Gan- 


dolfo, Italy. The 82-yr.-old Pope, born 
Eugenio Giuseppe Giovanni Pacelli, had 
'Suitered two cerebral strokes. Sometimes 


- called the Pope of Peace, he was mourned 


by countiess millions of Catholics and 
non-Catnhotics throughout the world. 
Eugenio Pacelli was a member of a 
prominent Roman family that had long 
Sservea tne Popes. Born Mar. 2, 1876, he 
Was a son of Filippo Pacelli, who was 
dean of the lawyers practicing before the 
Sacred Rota, one of the Church’s highest 
“courts. His mother, the tormer Virginia 
Fraziosi, was a papal marcnioness. After 
_attending Roman lay and secular schools, 
Eugenio enrolled at the State University 
of Rome and studied theology at the 
Papal Athenaeum of St. Apollinaris. He 
Was ordained a priest Apr. 2, 1899. While 


_serving as assistant to tne pastor of the 


Church of Santa Maria in Vallicelia he 
did graduate work doctorates in canon 
law, philosophy and theology. 
Appointea to the Sacred congregation 
for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
901, he served as an assistant in codify- 
ing a new system of canon law, became 
a monsignor on Mar. 12, 1905, and a do- 
mestic prelate the following year. In 1914, 
under Pope Benedict XV, he became 


- Secy. of the Congregation of Extraordin- 


ary Ecclesiastical Affairs, a position ana- 
logous to Undersecy. of State. He was 
consecrated Titular Bishop of »arde May 
13, 1917, so that he might aid Benedict’s 
World War I peace ettorts. He became 
apostolic nuncio to Bavaria in 1917, later 
to the German Weimar Republic, serving 
there until 1929 and being made a card- 
inal-priest Nov. 16, 1929, in recognition of 
his services. 

Cardinal Pacelli became Vatican Secy. 
of State in 1933, negotiated_a_concordat 
with Germany and chalienged the Nazi 
regime for interference in Catholic affairs 
in violation of-the pact. In 1935 he was 
named Cardinal’Camerlengo of the Holy 
Roman Church, somewhat analogous to 
Secy. of the Treasury and regarded as 
the Vatican post closest to the Pope. He 
traveled widely, visited the United States 
in 1936 (only future Pope to visit U.S.) 
and lunched with President and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
Widely regarded as the closest adviser of 
Pope Pius XI, his old friend the former 
Archbishop Achille Ratti, Cardinal Pacelli 
was elected Pope Mar. 2, 1939, following 
the death of Pius XI. : 

Pope Pius XII strove in vain to prevent 
World War II and ‘to prevent Italy’s en- 
trance into the conflict. He got qualified 
promises from_the Germans and Allies 
that Rome would not be attacked but U.S. 
planes dropped bombs on Roman railroad 
yards which the Germans and Italians 
were using for military supplies. Both 
Sides disclaimed responsibility for 4 me- 
dium bombs that hit Vatican City Nov. 5, 
1943, causing damage but no casualties. 
On Feb. 18, 1946, he named 32 new card- 
inals, including Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York City and 3 other Ameri- 
cans. He invested 24 more cardinals Jan. 


alli Installed as-Pope John XXill 
12, 1953, including James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre of Los Angeles. 

On _ Dec. 24, 1949, Pope Pius XII opened 
the Church’s 25th Hoty Year. He defined 
on Nov. 1, 1950, the dogma of the Assump- 
tion “‘body and soul” of the Virgin Mary 
into Heaven, the first dogma defined by a 
Pope in 80 years. He announced in his 
1950 Christmas message the discovery of 
the actual burial place of St. Peter under 
the high altar of St. Peter’s Basilica in 
Vatican City. In 1953 he proclaimed a spe- 
cial Marian Year througnout the worla in 
centenary observance of the definition of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary. He instituted the 
Feast of the Virgin Mary Nov. 1, 1954. He 
was a strong force for European unifica- 
tion against the threat of Communism. In 
humerous encyclical letters he pleaded 
for social justice. After recovering from 
a serious illness in 1954, he was able to 
work almost unceasingly until shortly be- 
fore his death. He was buried Oct. 13 in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s Basilica. 

The membership of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals was reduced to 54 by the 
death in Rome Oct. 17 of Celso Cardinal 
Constantini, Chancellor of the Holy Ro- 
man Church. Only Aloysius Cardinal 
os peiae in Yugoslavia, and Josef Card- 
inal Mindszenty, in Hungary, were unable 
to be in Rome as the College of Cardinals 
opened its secret conclave Oct. 25 to elect 
a new Pope. Edwin Cardinal Mooney, 76, 
Archbishop of Detroit, died in ome 
shortly before the session opened. 

After 10 indecisive secret ballots in the 
Sistine Chapel, the Cardinals Oct. 28 
eiected Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Ron- 
calli, Patriarch of Venice, as the 262nd 
Pontiff.. Cardinal Roncalli, 76, took the 
name of John XXIII. 

The new Pope was born Nov. 25, 1881, 
in Sotto Il Monte, Italy, the eldest of 9 
children of a farmer. He entered the dio- 
cesan seminary at Bergamo, Italy, in 
1892, completed his theological training 
at.Cerasola College, Rome, and was or- 
dained a priest Aug. 10, 1904. For 10 years 
he served as secy. to Msgr. Giacomo Count 
Radini-Tedeschi, Bishop of Bergamo, He 
served as a chaplain with the Italian army 
in World War I, and was recalled to Rome 
by Pope Benedict XV in 1921 as an aide 
at the Vatican’s Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith. He was con- 
secrated a titular Archbishop in 1925 and 
served for 19 years as a Vatican diplo- 
matic representative in the Balkans, He 
was named by Pope Pius XII in Dec. 
1944, as Papal Nuncio to France and was 
an outstanding success in this difficult 
post. He was elevated to cardinal Jan. 12, 
1953, and Patriarch of Venice Jan, 15, 1953. 

Pope John was crowned Nov. 4 in a 
solemn ceremony on a balcony overlook- 
ing St. Peter’s Square in Rome, On Nov. 
17 he named 23 new Cardinals, raising the 
membership of the Sacred College to 175. 
The number had never exceeded 70, the 
figure set by Pope Sixtus V_ nearly 400 
years earlier as a maximum. Two Amer- 
icans were among the Cardinals-desig- 
nate, Archbishop Richard James Cushing 
of Boston and Archbishop John Francis 
O’Hara of Philadelphia. 


Ark. None of the money was to be used for the 717 
Negroes who had been students in the all-Negro 
Horace Mann High, also closed by Faubus. Gov. 
Faubus opened Oct. 8 a nationwide appeal for 
funds to support the private school scheme. He said 
letters would be sent to all who had written him 
offering support in his fight against school inte- 
gration. The U. S. Supreme Court Oct. 13 rejected 
Gov. Faubus’ petition for a review of a 1957 Fed- 
eral Court injunction prohibiting him from using 
troops to bar Negro children from white schools. 
A total of 637 white students applied for admission 
to two new private high schools when registration 
opened Oct. 20 for one school operated by the Lit- 
tle Rock Private School Corp. and another oper- 
ated by Baptist churches. Several hundred stu- 
dents, both white and Negro, transferred to nearby 
school districts and others were enrolling for 
correspondence courses. 

Atlantic Jet_Flights Begin—Passenger service 
across the Atlantic by commercial jet airliner 
started Oct. 4 when De Havilland Comet IV’s of 
the British Overseas Airways Corp. crossed the 
Atlantic in both directions between London and 
New York, cutting almost in half conventional air 
travel time. One of the planes, with 30 passengers 
and a double crew of 16, flew from Idlewild Air- 
port in New York to London in 6 hrs., 12 minutes, 
@ record for a commercial plane; a piston-driven 
plane takes about 1145 hrs. for the flight. The 
other jet airliner, with 31 passengers and an aug- 
mented crew of 15, flew from London to New York 
in 10 hrs..12 mins., including a 1 hr. 10 min. stop 
at Gander, Nfid., for refueling. BOAC planned to 
run one jet flight in each direction per week for 
the time being. The first daily jet service across the 
Atlantic was opened Oct. 26 when a Pan American 
World Airways Boeing 707-left Idlewild Airport for 
Paris with 111 passengers and 11 crew members. 

Clinton, Tenn., School Bombed—The Clinton, 
Tenn., High School, which was integrated in 1956 
despite segregationist outbréaks, was virtually 
destroyed by 3 pre-dawn dynamite explosions Oct. 
5. Gov. Frank G. Clement called the bombing a 
“cowardly act’’ and offered a $5,000 reward for 
arrest and conviction of those responsible. J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, opened an investigation. The Atomic 
Energy Commission made available an abandoned 
elementary school building in Oak Ridge, 10 miles 
away, to which the Clinton school was transferred. 

Seawolf Sets Underseas Record—The nuclear 
submarine Seawolf surfaced in the Atlantic 15 
miles south of Block Island Oct. 6 after having 
cruised submerged for 60 days. This eclipsed the 
previous record of 31 days 516 hrs. submerged, set 
by the nuclear submarine Skate 5 months earlier. 
The Seawolf, commanded by Capt. Richard B. 
Lanning, logged more than 14,500 nautical miles 
after submerging Aug. 7 at an undisclosed point 
in mid-Atlantic. ‘‘We could have stayed down 
another 30 days,’’ Capt. Lanning said. 

Virginia Private Schools Curbed—Federal Dis- 
trict Judge John Paul ruled in Harrisonburg, Va., 
Oct. 8 that private classes started to replace 
closed Virginia schools must quit using public 
school funds and teachers or admit Negroes to the 
makeshift classes. Judge Paul ruled that such 
schools, already opened in Charlottesville and 
scheduled to open in Warren County, evaded the 
Supreme Court mandate. 

Second U.S. Moon Shot Fails—The second U.S. 
rocket aimed at circling the moon was launched at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., Oct. 11 but because its tra- 
jectory was too high fell back toward earth after 
reaching .an altitude of nearly 80,000 miles, Con- 
sult Index under Satellites, Space. 

Bomb Attacks on Jewish Temples—A pre-dawn 
bomb explosion wrecked the Reform Jewish Temple 
in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 12: A few minutes after the 
blast the United Press International office in 
Atlanta received a telephone call from a man who 
identified himself as ‘‘Gen. Gordon of the Confed- 
erate underground,”’ said ‘‘We have just blown up 
the Temple” and threatened other such incidents. 
President Eisenhower, joining other officials in ex- 
pressing concern, ordered the FBI to assist the 
Atlanta police. The FBI said the Atlanta bombing, 
apparently the work of experts, and accompanying 
circumstances paralleled synagogue bombings in 
other Southern cities. The Anshai Emeth Reform 
Jewish temple in Peoria, Ill., was damaged Oct. 
14 by a crude bomb; police attributed the crime to 
a deranged person. Five men were indicted in 
Atlanta Oct. 17 on charges of bombing the Jewish 
temple there. They were Wallace H. Allen, George 
Michael Bright, Robert A. Bowling and Kenneth 
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Chester Griffin, all of whom were in custody, 
Richard Bowling, Robert’s brother, who was 
inthe bonis. wee nail without ae 

, were aes 
sg ve Price for At an art auction 


from the collection of the late Jakob Goldsc 5, 
New York financier, which were sold in 22 minutes 
for a total of £781,000 ($2,186,800), a record high 
for a one-day sale. The other paintings were Ce-+ 
zanne’s Still Life of Apples, $252,000; Van Gogh’s 
Public Gardens at Arles, $369,600; Renoir’s La 
Pensee, $201,000; and 3 Manets: La Rue de B y 
$316,400; Portrait of Mme. Gamby, $249,200; and! 
Self Portrait, $182,000. zi 

RCA Suit Settled—The Radio Corp. of America , 
pleaded no defense Oct. 28 in New York Federal 
Court to 4 criminal counts in an antitrust suit and’ 


was fined $25,000 on each. A consent judgm 7 


ended a civil suit charging that RCA violated the 


Sherman Antitrust Act by monopolizing the patent » 


licensing business in radio-purpose apparatus. The ! 
decree enabled competitors to obtain RCA patents: 
under a relaxed licensing agreement and assured 
patent owners of a competitive market for their’ 


inventions. 
DISASTERS 


Coal mine fire following explosion killed 60. 
miners Oct 1 in Podvis, Yugoslavia, worst disaster > 
in nation’s mining history . . . Flash floods in. 
southern France near Arles and Nimes killed at 
least 35 Oct. 3. . . Tokyo report Oct. 3 put Typhoon 
Ida’s death toll at 615, with 470 still missing .. - 
Wreckage of USN P2V submarine hunter plane 
found Oct. 3 near Key West with 3 bodies; plane 
disappeared 5 days earlier with 10 aboard ... 10> 
crewmen killed Oct. 5 by explosion aboard Finnish 
tanker Tupavouri which virtually destroyed ship in 
Finnish harbor of Naantali . . . 30 killed Oct. 6 
when bridge collapsed near Corcorna, Colombia. . . 
USAF C-123 troop cargo plane crashed Oct. 9 near 
Fayette, Idaho, killed 19 crewmen and passengers 
K - 1 of 200 persons aboard overloaded motor 
launch drowned when it sank Oct. 12 north of Cebu 
Island, Philippines . . . Wreckage of Venezuelan 
Airlines Super Constellation with 23 aboard sighted 
Oct. 15 near Maracaibo, Venezula; no survivors re- 
ported .. . Soviet TU-104 jet airliner crashed Oct. 
17 near Kanash, 400 miles east of Moscow; all 65 
passengers and crew estimated at 10 killed ... USN 
Super Constellation crashed in Placentia Bay, Nfid., 
Oct. 18, with 11 killed and 18 rescued . . . British 
Super Viscount airliner and Italian AF Sabrejet 
fighter collided over Nettuno, Italy, Oct. 22; all 26 
passengers and 5 crewmen of airliner killed, pilot 
of jet parachuted to safety . . . Underground earth 
shift in coal mine at Springhill, Nova Scotia, Oct. 
23 killed 74 men; 81 miners rescued in first day, 12 
more Oct. 30 and 7 more Nov. 1... Bus plunged 
into ravine near Toluca, Mex., Oct. 23, killing 25 of 
26 occupants . . . Explosion in Bishop, Va., coal 
mine Oct. 27 killed 22 miners . . . 13 miners killed 
by gas explosion Oct. 28 in coal mine near Sum- 
mersville, W. Va. 
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AFL-CIO Legislative Plan—The executive coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO, closing a two-day session in 
Washington Nov. 7, announced a legislative goal 
for the 86th Congress including an increase in the 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour, Other 
points covered public works loans, housing, broad- 
ened civil rights legislation, 


aid to education, | 


hospital-medical coverage for persons on the | 


Social Security rolls, higher unemployment bene- 
fits, farm legislation, improved defense, labor- 
management reform and .changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

Eisenhower Warns USSR on Tests—The Atomic 
Energy Commission announced Noy. % that the 
Soviet Union had set-off nuclear weapons 6 days 


and 4 days before, ignoring the West’s proposals | 


for a one-year suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests. President Eisenhower said: “This action by 
the Soviet Union relieves the United States from 
any obligation under its offer to suspend nuclear 
Weapons tests. However, we shall continue sus- 
pension of such tests for the time being, and we 
understand that the United Kingdom will do like- 
wise. We hope that the Soviet Union 
so, If there is not shortly a corresponding renun- 


will also do | 


lon by the Soviet Union, the United States will 
obliged to reconsider its position.’’ The AEC 

bed both the Nov. 1 and Nov. 3 Soviet ex- 
ions as ‘‘relatively low yield’’ blasts in the 
thern part of the USSR. 


Colombo Plan Meeting—President Eisenhower 
‘flew to Seattle Nov. 10 to address the first meeting 
aq the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee held 
-in the United States. The organization is com- 
mitted to aid in economic development of South 
and Southeast Asia. The President outlined a 
program of expanded trade, technical assistance 
and loans to raise economic levels in needy coun- 
tries. He indicated that the U. S. would maintain 
es current spending level of $900,000,000 a year in 

Iping the countries of the area and said means 
_ should be found to utilize more private capital. In 
a closing communique Nov. 13, delegates from 18 
‘countries and 3 colonies said the economic de- 
“velopment of the world’s underprivileged areas 
_ Yepresented one of the greatest of challenges. 


Stassen Vs. Nixon Again—Harold E. Stassen, 
former Presidential adviser on disarmament, said 
“Nov. 12 that the Republican party could win the 
Presidency in 1960 with any one of 4 candidates 
but omitted Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
from his list. Stassen, who had tried to keep 
Wixon off the national ticket in 1956, made his 
list after talking with President Eisenhower but 
the White House stressed that Stassen had not 
been speaking for the President. The 4 possible 
Candidates he listed were Gov.-elect Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York, Secy. of the Treasury 
~Robert B. Anderson, Secy. of the Interior Fred. 
a pester and Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Amb. to 

e A 


McElroy Recasts U.S. Strategy—U.S. Secy. of 
Defense Neil H. McElroy announced Nov. 13 a 
hew concept of U.S. global military strategy, ap- 
parently based on the belief that general war is 
‘less likely than limited hostilities or ‘‘probings.”’ 
“He said the strategy included buildup of Allied 
ground forces all over the world; cuts in U.S. 
Military manpower, stress on quality of the re- 
maining forces and on the Navy’s role in keeping 
sea lanes free; and reappraisal of the ballistic 
‘missile program, taking into account the rapid 
development of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and the vulnerability of the intermediate range 
missiles bases close to the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
State Dept said Nov. 14 that McElroy’s state- 
ments indicated ‘‘no basic changes in U.S. defense 
policies’’ and that the U.S. still supported the 
program of making intermediate range ballistic 
missiles available to its allies as decided by the 
' NATO Council. 

The U. S. Defense Dept. Nov. 19 began the re- 
ductions in the size of U.S, armed forces that 
Were postponed because of the Middle East crisis 
4 months earlier. President Eisenhower had 
planned in January, 1958, to cut military man- 
power by more than 70,000 by June 30, 1958, 
leaving a total force no greater-than 2,525,000. 

' ‘McElroy asked that the reductions, if possible, be 
put into effect before June 30, 1959, the last day 
of the current fiscal year, The Army was to be 
cut 31,793 men, thé Navy 11,328, the Air Force 
13,800 and the Marine Corps 14,361. The draft 
call for January, 1959, was reduced from the usual 
11,000 to 9,000 men. 

U.S. Protests USSR Attacks—The U.S. Govern- 
ment protested in a note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment Nov. 17 that USSR planes attacked one 
U.S. plane: and made ‘simulated’ attacks’’ on 
another over international waters on Nov. 7, The 
U.S. State Dept. said the first U.S. plane was 
on a routine mission over the Baltic Sea, 66 miles 
from Soviet territory, when Soviet fighter pilots 
fired at it twice. A few hours later, the State 
Dept. said, a U.S. military plane flying over the 
Sea of Japan 64 miles from Soviet territory ‘‘was 

three times intercepted by Soviet fighter aircraft 
in pairs and subjected to simulated attacks.’”” The 
note concluded that ‘if such dangerous tactics 
are in the future repeated by Soviet aircraft... 
commanders of American aircraft will be under 
instructions to take any defensive action which 
they consider necessary and appropriate.’’ 


FOREIGN 


Communist Chinese Steel Furnace—Completion 
of the world’s largest open hearth steel furnace 
at Communist China’s steel center in Anshan, 
Manchuria, was announced Nov. 1. The Peiping 
Radio said the furnace, already in operation, had 
a capacity of 450,000 to 500,000 tons of steel a 


; 
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year, was designed by Chinese engineers and built, 
in 5 months of materials and equipment made 
entirely in China. 


Communist Chinese Formosa Demands—Chen 
Yi, Communist Chinese Foreign Minister, said 
Nov. 1 in his first statement on the current 
Quemoy crisis: ‘‘Quemoy, Matsu, Formosa and 
the Pescadores must be liberated as a whole, We 
will not allow the handing over of Quemoy in 
exchange for placing Formosa under United 
Nations trusteeship .. . The Americans must pull 
away their hand from the Taiwan Strait . . 
We are determined to liberate Formosa and the 
offshore islands. We absolutely will not cede our 
own territory. Nor can we tolerate our rightful 
seat in the United Nations being deprived by 
others . . . Whether we-use force in liberating 
Formosa is entirely our internal matter in which 
the United States has no right to meddle.” 


Cuban Rebels Seize Planes—A Cubana Airlines 
Viscount airliner crashed Nov. 1 on the north coast 
of Oriente Province, Cuba, after 4 Cuban rebels 
had taken command of it at gunpoint in mid-air. 
Seventeen of 20 persons aboard were killed in the 
crash, including the 4 rebels. Ten days earlier a 
Cubana Airlines DC-3 with 8 passengers and 3 
crewmen was forced down in the Sierra Maestra 
by 3 rebels who seized the plane at gunpoint. A 
third airliner—a DC-3 with 25 passengers and 
3 crewmen—disappeared over Oriente Nov. 5. 


USSR Stresses Vegetable Farming—Pressing 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s effort to increase 
farm productivity and cut costs, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment announced Nov. 2 it was entering large- 
scale potato and vegetable farming as a demonstra- 
tion to collective farmers. Thirty-five state farms 
in the Moscow area were ordered to convert all 
their land to potato and vegetable production. 
Similar projects were to be started near all in- 
dustrial centers. Collective farms were warned 
that they must meet yardstick prices established 
by state farms or market their products as best 
they could on their own, 


NATO Converting to Missiles—Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
said Nov. 3 that NATO ground forces were being 
converted rapidly to missile warfare. He indicated 
that NATO’s present 30 missile-equipped bat- 
talions would be expanded to 100 by 1963, 
eliminating 30 to 40 aircraft squadrons. 


USSR Claims Weapon Improvement—Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, addressing a Leningrad rally 
Nov. 3, said the Soviet Union ‘‘achieved an in- 
crease in the power of our nuclear weapons’’ as a 
result of resuming its nuclear tests. Khrushchev 
reiterated that the USSR had been forced to 
resume its testing so that the ‘intensive series 
of tests’’ by the U.S. and Britain would not put 
the USSR in an ‘‘unequal position.’’ He said the 
West had proposed a one-year test ban only 
because that much time would he needed to 
evaluate U.S.-British test results. 


Communists Pound Quemoy Area—The Com- 
munist Chinese, in their first intensive shelling 
since they announced their alternate-day cease- 
fire Oct. 25, subjected the Nationalist-held off- 
shore islands Nov. 3 to the heaviest bombardment 
in several weeks. The defenders said 38,678 shells 
were hurled by the Chinese Communist batteries 
during the day. The Chinese Communists charged 
Nov. 4 that the Nationalists had-used poison gas 
shells. U.S. and Nationalist Chinese officers denied 
the charge. Gen. Wang Shu-Ming, Nationalist 
chief of Staff, said ‘‘the enemy may be paving- the 
way for adopting such inhumane weapons.,”’ 


Batista ‘Ticket Wins—Cuban President Ful- 
gencio Batista’s hand-picked successor, Dr. 
Andres Rivero Aguero, 53, was elected President 
of Cuba by a margin of more than 4-1 over his 
nearest opponent in elections Nov. 4. Far behind 
in the skimpy balloting were Carlos Marquez 
Sterling, former President Ramon Grau San 
Martin and Alberto Salas Amaro. Although 
heavily armed government troops guarded the 
polls, only 40% of the electorate obeyed the ob- 
ligatory voting law in the face of threats by rebel 
leader Fidel Castro to kill on sight any candidate 
for national, provincial or municipal office. 


Iraq Jails Arif—Col. Abdel Salam Arif, former 
right-hand man of Iraqi Premier Abdel Kerim 
el-Kassem, was arrested in Baghdad Nov. 4 ‘“‘on 
a charge of plotting against the country’s in- 
terests.’”’ Arif, an advocate of union with the 
United Arab Republic, had been relieved of his 
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ost as deputy premier in September and named 
by Premier el-Kassem as Amb. to West Germany. 
“After the Premier ‘suppressed a revolt in October. 
Arif was reported under house arrest. He later 
went to West Germany to take up his ambas- 
sadorial post ‘but returned to Baghdad without 
the Premier’s permission. This unauthorized re~ 
turn was seen by diplomatic informants as part 
ef a plan for a pro-UAR uprising against the 
Trayi government. — 

Tunisia Charges French Attack—Tunisia 
charged Nov. 5 that two regiments of French 
troops, accompanied by 42 tanks and supported 
by mortar fire, had crossed from Algeria into 
Tunisian territory. near Kalaat-es-Senam. 
Tunisian Foreign Minister Sadok Mokkadem 
handed a note of protest to French Amb. Georges 
Gorse in Tunis. The French High Command in 
Algeria formally denied the charge Nov. 6. 

U.S.-Euratom Pact—The United States signed 
an agreement with the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom) in Brussels Nov. 8 to speed 
nuclear power production in Europe and to share 
the resulting technical know-how. The U.S. 
pledged a $135,000,000 loan and enough enriched 
uranium to operate for 20 years 6 to 8 reactors 
capable of producing a total of 1,000,000 kw. 
Under a $100,000,000 research program financed 
and administered jointly by the U.S. and Euratom, 
the reactors will be used to seek ways to cut the 
cost of atomic power. 

Surprise Attack Talks Open—Delegates rep- 
resenting 5 Eastern and 5 Western Powers opened 
in Geneva Nov. 10 a conference on reducing the 
danger of suprise attack. The 5 Communist 
bloc nations represented were the USSR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Albania; the 5 
Western nations were the U.S., Britain, France, 
Italy and Canada. A basic disagreement appeared 
as the conference opened when chief Soviet 
delegate Vasily V. Kuznetsov insisted that surprise 
attack could be prevented only if nuclear weapons 
were abolished, foreign military bases eliminated 
and conventional forces substantially reduced. 
Chief U.S. ‘delegate William C. Foster, rejecting 
the Soviet approach, said the conference should 
confine itself to ‘‘the technical matters concern- 
ing the problem of minimizing the danger of 
surprise attack.’’ 

Khrushchev Would End Berlin Occupation— 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, addressing a Moscow 
meeting Nov. 10 honoring Polish Communist leader 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, demanded the end of the 
Big Four occupation of Berlin. Khrushchev said 
the right of the U.S., Britain and France to be in 
West, Berlin and their right of access to it through 
East German territory would have to be 
negotiated with the East German Government. 
West Germany and the 3 Western Powers do not 
recognize East Germany. The Soviet Premier said: 
“The Soviet Union, for its part, will hand over 
those functions in Berlin which are still with 
Soviet organs to the sovereign German Dem- 
ocratic Republic. I think that this would be the 
right thing to do. Let the United States, France 
and Britain form their own relations with the 
GDR (East German government).” 

The Western Powers made clear their intention 
to stay in Berlin by force if necessary, asserting 
that the Big Three were there in their roles as 
conquerors rather than by virtue of the Postdam 
Agreement, which Khrushchev had declared ‘‘out 
of date.’’ In a statement Nov. 21, issued after full 
discussion of the situation with Britain and 
France, President Eisenhower said the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would continue ‘‘to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the area’’ regardless of the Soviet 
threat, 

The Soviet Government, in notes to the U. S., 
Britain and France, proposed Nov. 27 that West 
Berlin be made a demilitarized,. free city with 
its own government. The note Said that unless 
the Western Powers agreed to this proposal within 
6 months, the USSR would turn over to Hast 
Germany control of all communication’ lines to 
West Berlin by land, water and air. The USSR 
warned that any future ‘violations of the bor- 
ders” of East Germany would “immediately evoke 
appropriate retaliation.’’ Firm opposition to the 
USSR proposals was indicated immediately by the 
U. S., Britain, France and West Berlin. 

Hussein Says Syrians Attacked Plane—King 
Hussein of Jordan left Amman in his private 
plane Nov. 10 on a vacation trip to Europe. Five 
hours later he was back in Amman telling his 
people by radio what had happened. He said 
that his pilot had contacted the Damascus radio 
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and been told to proceed across Syria 

when the plane was 15 miles from the S} 
Capital it was ordered to land in Damascus 
get official clearance. Hussein refused and f 
back toward Amman. He said two Syrian 
intercepted «his plane and made 6 diving atta 
“with aggressive intentions.’’ The said 
Syrian jets pursued his plane even after “he hac 
reached Jordanian territory. Jordan announce 

Nov. 11 that it had asked UN Secy. Gen. Ha 
marskjold to submit the matter to the 
Council. The United Arab Republic said Sy 
was simply exercising its rights after Hussein 
Pilot refused to identify his plane and to land 

Damascus as ordered. 

Trouble in Argentina—Argentine Presiden 
Arturo Frondizi declared a state of siege Nov. 11 
and suspended constitutional guarantees for 30 
days to combat what was described as a sub- 
versive movement spearheaded by an oil workers’ 
strike. Pro-Peronista members of the govern- 
ment were dismissed and several hundred’ 
Peronists, Communists and nationalists were ar- 
rested. The Frondizi government Nov. 13 b 
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A mob demanding that Dr. Gomez 
resign attacked him in the Senate offices in 
Buenos Aires Nov. 14 but he was not hurt. Pres- 
ident Frondizi personally appealed to Gomez Nov. 
15 to resign for the good of the country. Dr. | 
Gomez, who denied any betrayal of President + 
Frondizi, resigned Nov. 18 under pressure from) 
Frondizi and the Radical Intransigent party. 

USSR Raises Industrial Goal—The Soviet Gov-- 
ernment Nov. 14 announced plans to increase * 
gross industrial production by 80% in the next 7 
years as proposed by Premier Khrushchev. . 
Khrushchev said the USSR would have the: 
highest rate of per capita production in Europe: 
by 1965 and in the world by 1970. He predicted | 
that the Communist bloc would account for more: 
than half the world’s industrial output by 1965. 
The Soviet government promised that the Soviet: 
people would have’ the world’s highest standard | 
of living by 1970, although the stepped-up » 
production schedule would continue to give pri- 
ority to heavy industry. 

Bulganin Named as Khrushchev Foe—Former 
Soviet Premier Nikolai S. Bulganin was consigned 
to infamy in Soviet history Nev. 14 when Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev for the first time listed him 
with the ‘‘anti-party group” that challenged the 
Khrushchev party leadership in June, 1957. 
Khrushchev listed the members of the group as 
Georgi M. Malenkoy, Lazar M._ Kaganovich, 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Marshal Bulganin and 
Dmitri T. Shepilov, ‘‘who sided with them.”’ 

Army Chief Controls Sudan—iIn an‘orderly coup 
Nov. 17, control of the government of the Sudan 
was seized by Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces. Gen. Ab- 
boud said political wrangling and self-seeking © 
leaders had forced “the army to put an end to 
the corruption and to restore stability and security 
for all.” To govern the Sudan he named a 
Supreme Council of Army officers and a cabinet — 
that included 5 civilians, taking for himself the 
posts of premier and defense minister. He in- 
dicated that no former government officials would 
be brought to trial. The Khartoum radio said 
there had been no arrests. ; 


UNITED NATIONS 

UN Gaza Force Backed—The General Assembly’s 
Political Committee voted 49-9 Nov. 3, with only 
the Soviet bloc in opposition, to approve continued _ 
operation of the UN Emergency Force patrolling | 
the Israeli-Egyptian Gaza border. The vote came | 
on the question of providing funds for the UNEF. 
The USSR had refused to pay any share.of the 
costs on the ground that Israel, Britain and 
France were the “aggressors” against Egypt in | 
1956 and should pay for the costs of the UNEF | 
troops sent to the Middle East as a result. 

Disagreement at Nuclear Ban Talks—The clash 
of East-West views on nuclear disarmament be- | 
came evident Nov. 3 as the delegates at the sec- 
ond session of their talks in Geneva were able | 
the title of their conference: 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear | 
Western delegates, besides dis- 


Soviet Union, on the other hand, wanted first a_| 
3-Power declaration banning tests 


veapons, with talks on an inspection and con- 
rol system to come later, 
_ USSR to End Disarmament Boycott—An agree- 
Inent to broaden the 25-nation Disarmament 
Co ssion to include all 81 UN members was 
ipproved by the General Assembly’s Political 
‘Committee Nov. 3 by a 78-0 vote, with France 
nd Cuba abstaining and Jordan absent. Valerian 
of Zorin, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, told 
the committee before the vote that the USSR 
would end its year-old boycott of the commission. 
commission, established in 1952, originally 
‘included the 11 Security Council members plus 
Canada but the USSR contended that it was 
“weighted in favor of the West. The addition of 
14 states at the 1957 fall General Assembly meet- 
‘ihe did not satisfy the USSR, which demanded that 
all UN members be included. 
__ UN Body Shelves Peace Force—A U.S. request 
for planning machinery for a United Nations 
e force was shelved by the General Assembly’s 
3 ial Political Committee Nov. 5. The com- 
mittee’s decision to take no action at the current 
session followed Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold’s 
statement: ‘‘I feel no need for the General As- 


_ The Democrats scored sweeping victor- 
‘ies throughout most of the nation in gen- 
eral elections Nov. 4, achieving control of 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the largest margins since 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt landslide of 
1936. Democratic domination of the na- 
_tion’s governorships and state legislatures 
“also was increased. “Right-to-work” 
“measures to outlaw the union shop and 
other forms of compulsory union mem- 
bership were defeated in California, Ohio, 
Colorado, Idaho and Washington, winning 
only in chiefiy agricultural Kansas. _ 

In the U.S. Senate, whose composition 
before election was 49 Democrats and 47 
Republicans, 13 Democratic and 21 Re- 
publican seats were at stake. The Re- 
publicans lost 13 of their seats to the rival 
party, including the results of Maine’s 
cent 8 election, and captured none from 
their adversaries. That made _ the new 
composition of the Senate 62 Democrats 
and 34 Republicans. : ; 

The House of Representatives in the 
85th Congress had 235 Democrats includ- 
ing 3 vacancies in seats held by Democrats 
and 200 Republicans, including 5 vacan- 
cies in seats held by Republicans. With 
all 435 seats at stake, the Democrats took 
48 away from the Republicans the Re- 

ublicans took only one Democratic seat. 
Secluding the Maine election results, the 
new House composition -was 282 Demo- 
erats and 153 Republicans. 

With 29 Democratic governors and 19 
Republicans before the Maine election, 
19 Democratic and 13 Republican gover- 
norships were at stake. The Democrats 
Jost 4 governorships to the Republicans 
but picked up 9, making the new lineup 
84 Democrats and 14 Republicans. 

Among the state legislatures, omitting 
Nebraska’s nonpartisan unicameral legis- 
dJature, the Democrats controlled 28 lower 
houses to the Republicans’ 19 before the 
elections. Each party controlled 23 upper 
houses and there was one tie. After the 
elections the lower houses were divided: 
38 Democratic, 8 Republican, one tied. The 
division in the upper houses was 30 Dem- 
ocratic, 17 Republican. 

Perhaps the most spectacular Demo- 
eratic success was in California, the home 
state of Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
who campaigned vigorously there for the 
Republican ticket. Republican Senate 
minority leader Wm. F. Knowland,. who 
gave up his Senate seat to run for gov- 
ernor, was snowed under by Atty. Gen, 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown (D.). Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight (R.) was defeated for 
Knowland’s Senate seat by Rep. Claire 
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sembly to take any action at the present time.” 

UN. Observers to Leave Lebanon—UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold announced Nov. 19 that he 
had decided to liquidate the UN Observation 
Group sent to Lebanon following a complaint 6 
months earlier to the Security Council by Camille 
Chamoun, then president of Lebanon, against 
intervention by the United Arab Republic in 
Lebanese affairs. Hammarskjold acted after 
Lebanon moved to withdraw its complaint to the 
Security Council. The Observation Group’s fifth 
report indicated that there was no longer serious 
opposition to the Lebanese government. 

De Gaulle Rule Solidified—Political opponents 
of French Premier Charles de Gaulle were routed 
in elections Nov. 23 and Nov. 30 for the National 
Assembly. The Union for the New Republic, a 
right-wing Gaullist coalition led by Minister of 
Information Jacques Soustelle, won 188 of metro- 
politan France’s 465 seats, emerging as France’s 
dominant party. The Communist strength in the 
Assembly dropped from 149 to 10, and the Social- 
ists’ from 91 te 40. Among the prominent figures 
who were defeated for Assembly seats were Com- 
munist leader Jacques Duclos and former Premiers 


Democrats Win Largest Congressional Majorities Since New Deal Days 


Engle (D.). 

Among the Democrats’ other note- 
worthy achievements were the defeats of 
Sen. John W. Bricker (R.-O.). Sen, 
Charles E. Potter (R.-Mich.), Sen. Edward 
J. Thye (R.-Minn.), Sen, Chapman Rever- 
comb (R.-Minn.), Sen. George Malone 
ane and Sen. Arthur Watkins (R.- 

The most conspicuous reversal of the 
Democratic trend occurred in New York 
State, where Nelson A. Rockefeller (R.) 
won the governorship by_nearly 560,000 
votes from Gov. Averell Harriman (D.) 
in a highly publicized “‘battle of the mil- 
lionaires.” Rockefeller carried almost the 
entire Republican state ticket to victory, 
delivering a heavy blow to the Demo- 
cratic machine headed by New York 
City’s Tammany Hall leader Carmine G. 
De Sapio. 

The Republicans successfully bucked 
the trend in Arizona, where Sen. Barry 
Goldwater withstood a challenge by Gov. 
Ernest McFarland (D.), winning by 5 
times the margin he held over the same 
opponent in 1952. In Pennsylvania, Hugh 
Scott, Jr., former Representative and one- 
time Republican Natl. Chm., won a Senate 
seat from Gov. George Leader (D.). 

One of the biggest surprises was the 
election of Wm. H. Meyer as the first 
Democratic occupant in 108 years of Ver- 
mont’s lone seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The only House seat lost by 
the Democrats was that of Mrs. Coya 
Knutson of Minnesota, whose husband 
had demanded publicly that she quit poli- 
tics and come home. Rep. Brooks Hays 
(D.-Ark.) was unseated by Dr. Dale Al- 
ford, segregationist member of the Little 
Rock school board, a write-in Democratic 
candidate running as an independent. 

Political observers viewed the election 
results as indicating’ a leftward trend, 
pointing out that each of the 13 new Dem- 
ocratic Senators was classed as a liberal. 
The results were also seen as enhancing 
the prospeets for the 1960 Democratic 
Presidential nomination of Sen. John 
Kennedy, Mass., who was reelected by 
more than 870,000 votes; California’s Gov,- 
elect Brown; Sen. Stuart Symington, Mo., 
who won reelection by a record off-year 
ploraitys and New Jersey’s Gov. Robert 

. Meyner, whose hand-picked candidate, 
Harrison Williams, was elected to the 
U.S. Senate. : 

On the Republican side, Rockefeller’s 
election to the New York governorship 
made him a potential threat to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, who had stood virtually un- 
challenged as the most likely Republican 
1960 Presidential prospect. 


Edgar Faure, Paul Ramadier, Pierre Mendes- 
France, Maurice Bourges-Maunoury and Edouard 
Daladier. The last obstacle in the way of De 
Gaulle’s election to the Presidency was removed 
Dec. 1 when President Rene Coty informed De 
Gaulle he would not seek reelection. 


GENERAL 

Metropolitan Opera Drops Callas—Rudolf Bing, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera, dan- 
nounced Nov. 6 that he had cancelled the contract 
of Maria Meneghini Callas, soprano, for the 
current season because, he said, she refused to 
fulfill its terms. Miss Callas, appearing in Dallas 
with the Dallas Civic Opera Company, explained 
that she had objected to the proximity and order 
of “‘light’” and ‘‘heavy’’ roles assigned to her by 
Bing. ‘‘I cannot switch voices like an elevator,’ 
she said. Bing insisted that Miss Callas had 
agreed to the roles in the spring and more recent- 
ly. “Let us all be grateful that we have had the 
experience of her artistry for two seasons,’’ Bing 
said. ‘‘The. Metropolitan is nevertheless also 
grateful that the association is ended.’ 

De Gaulle Decorates Churchill—French Premier 
Charles de Gaulle Nov 6 bestowed upon Sir 
Winston Churchill, 83, the order of Companion 
of the Liberation, which was founded by De 
Gaulle in 1941 to honor those who played out- 
Standing roles in the liberation of France, The 
ceremony in Paris marked a reconciliation between 
the two wartime leaders, who had engaged in 
numerous disputes. 

Hope Diamond to Smithsonian—Harry Winston, 
New York gem dealer, announced Nov. 7 that he 
was presenting the famous 44%4-carat Hope 
diamond to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. He said he had planned for some 
time to give the stone to the U.S. Government 
to help it build one of the outstanding gem dis- 
Plays in the world. ‘‘The greatest attraction they 
have in England,’’ Winston pointed out, ‘“‘are 
the Crown Jewels in the Tower of London.” 
Winston acquired the diamond in 1949 from the 
estate of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean. According 
to legend, the stone, valued at between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000, had brougnt tragedy to its owners. 
However, Winston said it had brought him none. 

srd, 4th Moon Shots Fail—The U.S. Air Force 
failed Nov. 8 in its 3rd attempt to send a space 
vehicle around the moon. The U.S. Army failed 
Dec. 6 in its first lunar probe attempt. . Consult 
Index under Satellites, Space. 


W. Va. School Bombed—A school in Osage, W. 
Va., where white and Negro children attended 
classes together, was seriously damaged by a 
pre-dawn bomb explosion Nov. 10. Officials said 
there had been no incidents of disorder since 
integration of schools in the axea started in 1955. 


Catholics, Methodists Against Segregation— 
Strong statements against compulsory racial 
segregation were issued Nov. 13 by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the United States and by the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church, The 
Catholic Bishops, speaking for the Catholic Church 
as a whole in the United States at their annual 
meeting in Washington, said enforced segregation 
could not be ‘‘reconciled with the Christian view 
of our fellow man’ because: “Legal segregation, 
or any form of compulsory Segregation, in itself 
and by its very nature imposes a stigma of in- 
feriority upon the segregated people.’’ 

The Methodist Bishops, meeting in Cincinnati, 
reaffirmed their 1954 Support of the Supreme 
Court’s original decision outlawing segregation 
in the public schools, Referring to recent de- 
Segregation decisions by the courts, the Methodist 
Bishops said: ‘‘We earnestly urge all our people 
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Iven C. Kincheloe, Jr., USAF test pilot kille 
while pre to fiy the rocket plane X-15 i 
space, a létter addressed to ‘‘the President of 
United States in 1972-76.’ The letter asked t 
future President to appoint Iven Kincheloe, ; 
now 19 months old, to the U.S. Air Force Acad 
to demonstrate “the gratitude of the nation” - 
the boy’s father. The letter was similar to 0} 
written by President Franklin D. Roosevelt as i 
for the appointment of Colin P. Kelly III, son « 
one of the nation’s first heroes of World War I 
to the U.S. Military Academy. Young Kelly, no 
17, is scheduled to be appointed to the M 
Academy by President Eisenhower in 1959. 


Bethlehem Merger Blocked—A proposed merg¢ 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., second largest ste 
company in th nation, with the Youngstown She« 
and Tube Co., 6th largest, was blocked Nov. 20 ] 
Federal-Judge Edward Weinfeld. Judge Weinf« 
ruled in New-York that there was a reasong Do 
probability that the merger would violate th 
Clayton Antitrust Act, substantially lessen 
petition and tend toward monopoly: 


Top Price for New York Hote!l—The Plaz: 
Hotel, luxury inn south of Central Park, New Yor! 
N. ¥., was sold Nov. 20 by the Hotel Corp. c 
America, A. M. Sonnabend, pres., to Lawrenc 
A. Wien, New York realty investment lawyer, 
$21,000,000, of which $6,000,000 was cash am 
$15,000,000 mortgage. The Hotel Corp. 
America in turn took a 25-yr. lease, to beg 
Apr. 1, 1960, when operation by the present les 
see, Hilton Hotels Corp., expires. This was 
ported the highest price ever paid for a New Yo 
hotel and embraced land, building and equipmen 

Strikes Cripple Air Transport—A wave of air 
line strikes reached a peak Nov. 24, with one 
third of the passenger aircraft in the Unites 
States grounded by walkouts. Closed down wel 
the Trans World Airlines, the nation’s 4th larges 
struck by the Intl. Assn. of Machinists; ann 
Eastern Air Lines, the nation’s largest passenge 
carrier, hit by a strike of Machinists and I 
Flight Engineers Intl. Assn, Court orders delaye# 
threatened strikes against American Airlines ano 
Pan American World Airways. : 


Atlas Fired at Full Range—The U. S. fired 
intercontinental ballistic missile at full range f 
the first time Nov. 28, when a USAF Atlas ICB 
streaked 6,325 miles from Cape Canaveral, Flas 
to its South Atlantic target area in half an hour 

Chicago’s Worst School Fire—Highty-seven chil 
dren and 3 nuns died Dec, 
the parochial school of Our 
Chicago. The toll rose to 92 with the death of on» 
child Dec. 5 and another Dee. 8; 58 others remainee 
hospitalized, 11 critically injured. 


DISASTERS 


Crash of Cubana Airlines Viscount at Punt: 
Tabaco, Cuba, Nov. 2 killed 17 of 20 aboard afte 
plane was seized by Cuban rebels . ant. Dispatehet 
from Dacca, Pakistan, Nov. 5 reported 500 death: 
in storm in East Pakistan .. . Train rammed reas 
of stalled commuter train Nov. 8 outside Buenos 
Aires, killing 30, injuring 120... Explosion ane 
fire in Montreal apartment building Nov. 9 killee 
at least 16. . . Portuguese flying boat with 3€ 
persons aboard made a forced landing Nov. 1€ 
in Atlantic 180 miles off Lisbon; all apparently 
lost . . . 11 died in crash of USAF KC-97 refueling 
tanker Nov 15 at Savannah, Ga... . Freightez 
Carl D. Bradley sank in a storm in Lake 
Nov. 18; 33 of 35 aboard lost. 
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Uranium 


Uranium ore is mined chiefly in Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Washing- 
ton, with small-scale mining in California, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon and Texas. Exploration 
8oes on in the 48 states. 

New Mexico has about 41,000,000 tons of ore, or 
68% of the national reserve. Others: Utah, 7,- 
500,000, or 12.5%; Colorado, 4,100,000 or 6.8%; 
Arizona, 2,600,000, or 4.3%: Wyoming, 2,300,000 
or 3.8%; Washington, 1,500,000 or 2.5%. 

In 1956 (latest govt. report) 1,000 mining opera- 
tions produced about 3,500,000 tons of uraniferous 
ore. Twelve mills processing ore had a daily 
Capacity of 8,960 tons; 9 new mills were being 
constructed to add another daily capacity of 
4,775 tons in 1958, Uranium refineries produced 


natural uranium metal and uranium tetraflouride 
(green salt). A plant producing uranium dioxid 

enriched with fissionable uranium 235 for peacefu) 
uses of nuclear energy operated at Hematite, Mo} 
Other plants converted uranium tetrafluoride intd 
Baseous uranium hexafiouride. 
operated three government-owned 
Ridge, Tenn., 
Ohio, to produce Uranium 235, the fissionable iso 
tope, by gaseous diffusion process. | 


ore. 


31, 1966, the AEC will pay $8 a Ib. for uraniu 


' Memorable Dates—3000 B.C.—326 A.D. 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


Consult also Chronology, Aviation Records, Polar Explorations, Fast 
e Disasters, Political Assassinations, Earthquak . Pincaghente te he Gone 


> Tornadoes, Amendments to the Constitution, 


foted Personalities, Astronomical Data, Sporting Records and other classifications. 


B. C. 


3000 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Giza; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 
: 2067-2025 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 


_ton; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 


days of Abraham. 0 
Moses led the Israelites ane of Egypt (approx.). 


3 
Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 


_ Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 


hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon, 1923-24. 
1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
te Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 


- escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 


In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at “igh prt alg Mycenae: 


000 
On death of King Saul, c. 1,000 B. C., David 
became king of Israel but for 742 years ruled only 
the southern kingdom of Judah. Thereafter he 
Tuled all Israel, made Jerusalem capital. Solomon, 
son of David and Baresbepe ruled c. 973-933 B. C. 


Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 612 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Sonn temple, 589 B. C. 


Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,” 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged . 
Sought’ to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving aid of Nirvana. 


Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
4718 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done to gor 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at. Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed 30,000 Persians. 

484-480—Thermopylae 

Persian King Xerxes assembled-a great host at 
Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 
Egyptians built two ship bridges across Hellespont 
from Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long. 
One bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; 
the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, supported by 700 Thespians and 400 
Thebans, held off Persians in pass until over- 
come. Persians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 
nians under Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. 
Rallying about 70,000 from Greek states, they 
routed Persians at iets 4719 B. C. 


ias completed Parthenon at Athens, 228 ft. 
ere 108 ft. Eread. Dorie columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. An ee oearas milestone. 


9 
Socrates. Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
¢al work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another disciple, recorded memorabilia. 


Alexander of Macedon “‘the Great,’’ born, Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war to the Punjab. Founder of Alexandris. 
Died of fever at ee B. C. 


Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 0 

Approximate date for invention of Mayan cal- 


endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days and 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more erent than 
older calendars of Sep yiee Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


Rome began first Punic war against Carthage, 
rich commercial pe i on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Gib cae Pee Corsica, 


Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. De- 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 ,B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius, 

the delayer,”” hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’’ War closed 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 
to Romans, c. 183 B. C. 

Third Punic war. 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
perc city eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


eee 60-27 

Julius Caesar formed first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Crassus 60 B. C.; defeated Helvetii, 
Belgae, 58-57 B. C.; entered Britain 55 and 54 
B. C. Crossed river Rubicon to fight Pompey, de- 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. C. Defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47 B. C,, sent ‘‘veni, 
vidi, vici’’ message: ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered,” 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. Was dictator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated-in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. C. Caesar’s last 
words reputedly were: ‘‘Et tu, Brute’’: “You, too, 
Brutus!’’. Will made grand-nephew, Gaius Octa- 
vius, successor; he formed new triumvirate, Octa- 
vius ruling West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus 
Africa. At Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated 
Cassius and Brutus; both committed suicide. 
Antony joined Cleopatra in Alexandria; they had 
3 sons. Octavius defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 
B. C..; they committed suicide. Octavius received 
title of Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first 
Roman emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., 
when Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. 
Augustus died 14 A. D 4 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1 B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era, Jan. 1,1 B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A, D. is one less than the sum of the 
years, The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 153 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
750, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B, ©. or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
29 
Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate procurator in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church gives the date of the 
crucifixion as April 7, 30 A. D. 
Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years begun. 
4 


6 
Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred, c. 67. 
70 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. 


719 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


Emperor Galerius, on deathbed, agreed to tol- 
erance of Christians. Emperor Constantine, 313, 
promuleste? Edict of Milan, made Christianity 
egal. 


326 

Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithynia, Asia Minor, 325 
A. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


130 
man a eroe le 
em, ’ 
fervor wibens creed Perr, made ion, banned 
pagan gods. 410 


ked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 tral of Rome). 


Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
missionary to Ireland: labored 30 years, convert: 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba found 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


449 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at Dover. 


570 
d, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mee Died 632. Saracens crossed to rca 
411, established Moorish kingdom, lasted until 1492. 


731 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
es Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
peseat' $0000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


800 
Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
peror by Soe Leo III on Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards, 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His empire broke apart. 
1000 


Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


1014 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
arf, 


1027 
New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millennium. 


1054 
Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589. 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 


1096 

First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104. Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200, 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10-year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, ied by Louis LX (St. Louis) of France, who 
Was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 

1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for the common people under these rights of free- 
men. Also invoked Clause 39, out of which trial 
by_jury developed, It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go wpon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. 

Genghis Khan, Mongol chief, captured Peking, 
Defeated Russians, 1223, overran Central Asia. 
Massacred population of Herat, Afghanistan, 
Dimirst Obi d of 

rs nese record of use of gunpowder 
siege of Pien-king (Kai Fung Fu) 1232, antes 
preted as incendiary or explosive. 


1271 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom uf Kublai Khan. Berven 
a Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
Tavels. 


1309 
aA ES me otk pope, 
ehurch; Urban returned to Rome, 1367 - 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. pean 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 


made Avignon seat of 


Memorable Dates—380 A. D.—1517 


1346 at 
Dept. of Somme, France) 


Battle of Crecy ( 
26, Edward Tit of England defeated Philip Vi 
France. First use of pr ogis 
John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of 

ected translation of Vulgate a 
Gee anetish ve reed Mil ia ; 
ment declarin: 


ernacular. Supp 

A Sates above ciutth authors lal 
By elevating Scriptures above church au ity he 
anticipated Lutheran oe by 150 years. ‘ 


John Huss, Bohemian preacher, follower of . 
Wycliffe, agitator of ecclesiastic reforms, burned at 
stake in Constance July 6 for heresy after German 
Emperor Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. : 

At Agincourt (Pas-de-Calais, France) Oct. 25, 
Henry V English bowmen defeated French. : 

1429—Joan of 

Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, 0 
voices of her saints, rallied French against Eng : 
Taised siege of Orleans, effected coronation ‘ 
Charles VII at Reims. Through carelessness or 
treachery she was captured Burgun ! 
24, 1430, and sold to Eng for 10,000 livres. © 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauvais at Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying Poteet (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned at Rouen by 
English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 
later. Joan been saagiined as saint. 


1453 

Constantinople captured by Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. 

1456—Gutenberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 

Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., folio, 


42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 


Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffier pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. : 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westmins 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 

492—Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained eae of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pin 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 1 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
called it San Salvador. Discovered Cuba and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo): built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. For later ee see Index, 

14: 


John Cabot, Venetian employed by English 
reached Canada, His son Sebastian joined secon 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee-~ 
muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America j Pate. eneeicas discovered it,’’ 

8 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23." 
ee da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
a. 


1506 
Pope Julius = (della Rovere) started new St. 


Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 


panes VIEL etementing Gee 
ecame King of England. Def 

Scots at Flodden Field. 1513. Named defender or 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521. When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male issue, 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne Boleyn 
1533, Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s authori. 
ty, made king head of church in England, 1534. 
He ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded, enry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 153%, after giving 
birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, divorced her. 1540. Next, Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542. Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived him. 


1513 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, foi 
Bee iis in sine: 5: . a 
a’boa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25. 
called it Southern Sea. Magellan later named it 
Pacific. 517 


1 
Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preac 
faith over works, attacked abuse of ace rene 


Memorable Dates—1519-1649 


3 
ences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
fouberg chureh-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 

- Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused: put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
cal movement, broke with Rome, married. Augs- 
burg Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, 1530. 


1519 
Conquest of Mexico begun by Hernando Cortes. 
1520 


Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. Z 


1524 

Verrazzano, Italian employed by French, explored 

New England coast, possibly New York bay. 
: 1526—First New Testament 

First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct. 6, 1536, at Meted ts one Brussels, Belgium. 

Francisco Pizzaro eer Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation, 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New_England. 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’” completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
Bible. 1568. rT 


40 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers, Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
Canyon. Hernando de Potosscumd Mississippi, 1541. 


Council of Trent,-in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
reiterated supreme Past ee outlined faith. 


Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church. 

1560—Huguenot Persecution 

1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots-at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight-wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on-matrriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to England nas America. 


q 1564 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptismal Ereera. Apr. 26. 


565 
St. Augustine, Florida, founded by Menendez, 
Spaniard. Attacked by eee Drake, 1586. 


Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


Ta 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused of Piet. oS kill crown prince. 


9 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 1582 
First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old ene pet at Douai, 1609. 
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tion, landed 1584, had dis: eared, leaving 
word “‘Croatan’’. ” ae be: 


588 
Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philip II of dees against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attac and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 
1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 
Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen, First 
Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis, registered 
1593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594, 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. 
1600 
Shakespeare’s most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, ete. Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 
First folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, 1375. 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold. first white man in 
mee peonds landed near New Bedford, Mass., 


1607 

Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 

1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On re- 
turn, 1611, was put into open boat with eight 
others by mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled cate erected presidio, 


Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604,-published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became Lea Piglets Bible. 


Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James BE aera Oct. 29. 


House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August. 

1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explered coast, 
landed Dec. 21 (Dec. 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will of majority. Started first 
common house, Dec. 25. Half of colony perished 
during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment, ‘‘They knew they 
were pilgrims’ (on religious journey), later led 
them to be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Pay Coe (1630). 


Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. 


1636 
Harvard College founded Oct. 28. 
637 


Colonials destroyed Pequod fort at Mystic, Conn., 
killed 600 Indians, May 26: 


163. 

Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 

1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
Called first parliament in 11 years, 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, 1644. Charles was delivered to 
parliament by the Scots, 1648. , 


1649 
Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 

Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 5 ji 

Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 
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1656 
Anne Hibbins omer ct at witch in Salem, Mass, 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedf 


land, November, for unlawful preaching, re~- 
Teased 4612, after writing part of Pilgrim’s 
rogress. 


ation under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Gana Cavalier parliament’ restored Ang 
church and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by in Declaration of Breda. 


King eedered Col, Nicolls and 300 men 
Charles II ordered Col, Nicolls an 

to seize New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
New Netherland and city of New Amsterdam 
came New York. The Dutch recaptured both Aug. 
9, 1673; ceded all by eee to Britain Nov. 10. 1674. 


Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire Meciraved cana 89 churches. 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and many Nar- 
ragansett Indians Ruled: 


682 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
Louisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas Mar. aaet 1687. 


3 
William Penn signed peceany with Indians. 


King William’s War, British in America vs. 
French and Indians. Ended 1697. 
1692—Salem Witchcraft 
Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
reaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
ions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Ay gs 1722. 


Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s Island. Arrested 
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ieee oS poder tae 

sent to England , he was : 

fore Bafiamont by Lord of Gardiner's island. 
1704 

Indians al Deerfield, Mass., Feb. 28-29, 


killed 40, off 100. : 5 

Gibraltar taken oe from pain, ely 24; 
ally ceded b; ty of Utrecht, 17 

ee News Letter, first regular 


09 
British-Colonial troops captured French fort, 
Port Royal, Nova Scotia, Queen Anne’s War 
(1701-1713). France yielded Nova Scotia by treaty, 
1713. 


1712. 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 


tted suicide, 21 were executed. Second i 
Mais 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 ee ee 


Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 

Pra: paper Cedar Ry occa = back 

scheme, . ‘* ‘ hares 

reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of egeee a8 


1 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by. Samuel Kei- 
ae Philadelphis, Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
est, 1729. 


1735—Freedom of the Press 


1740-1741 
Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska. 


1743 
King George’s War. British and American 
colonials vs. French. Siege of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Isl. led by Gov. Wm. Shirley of Mass. 
Surrendered to British June 17, 1745. Returned 
to France by Treaty of Aix la Chapelle 1748. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender Prince Charles, 


Benen Franklin, fi, kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity June 15. 
Great Britain and American colonies adopted 


American Revolution and War of Independence 


Great Britain, after acquiring Canada from 
France in 1763, tightened up colonial administra- 
tion in North America, The Thirteen Colonies, 
used to self-government, resented duties on com- 
merce and objected to paying for troops now 
quartered on them, The Sugar Act, 1764, placed 
duties on lumber, foodstuffs, molasses and rum. 
The Stamp Act, 1764, required revenue stamps to 
help defray cost of royal troops. The colonists 
formed Sons of Liberty groups and_ rejected 
British goods. Nine colonies, led by New York 
and Massachusetts at Stamp Act Congress in 
New York Oct. 7-25, 1765, adopted Declaration of 
Rights, opposing taxation without representation 
in parliament and trial without jury by admiralt 
courts. In the Virginia House of Burgesses Patric 
Henry warned King George III of consequences, 
with “If this be treason make the most of it.’ 
Parliament repealed Stamp Act Mar. 17, 1766. 

Townshend Acts, 1767, levied taxes on glass, 
painter’s lead, paper and tea imports. In 1770 all 
duties except tax on tea were repealed, but prin- 
ciple of right to tax was maintained. British 
troops fired into a mob Mar. 5, 1770, killed 3, 
wounded 8, called Boston Massacre. Tea ships 
of East India Co. turned back at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, May, 1773. Cargo ship burned 
at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown overboard 
at Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16. Parliament ordered 
ee closed until tea was paid for, sent 4 regiments 
© Boston, suppressed town meetings and elective 
representation in Massachusetts. 

Samuel. Adams, Boston, began uniting patriot 
leaders by Committees of Correspondence, Virginia 
called for first Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 5-Oct. 26, 1774. On Mar. 23, 1775, Patrick 
Henry addressed revolutionary convention, Rich- 


mond, Va., with famous speech: ‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death!” 


BATTLES OF 1775 


Paul Revere and Wm. Dawes, warned by lan- 
night of Apr. 18 on horse- 
back aroused Sam Adams and John Hancock at 
Lexington and others that 700 British were on way 
to Concord to destroy arms. At Lexington, Apr. 19 
Minutemen lost 8 killed, 10 wounded. On return 
from Concord the harassed British lost 273. 
Col. Ethan Allen (joined by Col. Benedict 
Arnold) captured Ft. Ticonderoga, May 10; also 


Crown Point. Colonials headed for Bunker Hill, 
fortified Breed’s Hill, Charlestown, repulsed British 
under Gen. Wm. owe twice before retreating 
June 17; British casualties 1,000; called Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Continental Congress June 14 named 
Geo. Washington commander-in-chief; he took 
command in Cambridge July 3. Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery led troops against Canada via New 
York, Col. Arnold marched via Maine wilderness: 
captured Montreal Nov. 13, attacked Quebec Dec. 
30-31; Montgomery killed. Colonials returned to 
New York state June, 1776, 

Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence adopt- 
ed at Charlotte, N. C., May 20. 


DECLARATION .OF INDEPENDENCE 


Virginia voted for independence May 15. In 
Continental Congress June 7, 1776, Richard Henry 
Lee (Va.) moved ‘“‘that these united colonies are 
and of right ought to be free and independent 
states.’’ Resolutions adopted July 2. Declaration 
of Independence July 4. See article. 

Col. Moultrie’s batteries at Charleston, S. C. 
repulsed British sea attack June 28. Washington, 
with 10,000 lost Battle of Long Island to Howe 
and Gen. Sir Henry Clinton with 15,000 Aug. 27, 
evacuated New York. 

Nathan Hale, executed as spy by British Sept. 
22, said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country.’’ 

Washington repulsed Howe at Harlem Heights 
Sept. 16, retreated to White Plains, N. Y. Brig. 
Gen. Arnold’s Lake Champlain fleet was defeated 
at Valcour Oct. 11, but British returned to 
Canada. Howe failed to destroy Washington’s 
army at White Plains Oct. 28. Hessians captured 
Ft. Washington, Manhattan, and 3,000 Nov. 16; 
Ft. Lee, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Washington in New Jersey recrossed Delaware 


River Dec. 25-26, defeated 1,400 Hessian - 
ton N, J., Dec. 26. ee 


BRANDYWINE AND SARATOGA, 1777 


Washington defeated Lord Cornwallis at Prince- 
ton Jan, 3, Continental Congress adopted Stars 
and Stripes June 14. See article on Flag. Maj. 
Gen. John Burgoyne with 8,000 from Canada 
captured Ft. Ticonderoga June 27. Brig. Gen. 
Nicholas Herkimer, to raise St. Leger’s siege of Ft, 
Stanwix, routed Indians at Oriskany, N. Y. Aug. 
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Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2: next day. Sept. 14. ay 
1754—French and Indian War 

French and English border rivalries broke out 
1754 when French occupied uncompleted post, 
called it Ft. Duquesne (site of Pittsburgh). Col. 

Washington with Virginia troops clashed 
with French at Great Meadows, dug in at Ft. 

Necessity; capitulated and withdrew July 3, 1754, 

Boston’s 3,000 provincial troops took Nova Scotia 

French forts June 16, 1755. French and Indians 

ambushed Gen. Wm. Braddock’s expedition 10 

mi. from Ft. Duquesne (now Braddock, Pa.) 
July 9; Washington helped retreat; Braddock fa- 
‘tally wounded, 714 killed. Gen. Sir Wm. John- 
» ston defeated French and Indians under Baron 

Dieksau at Lake George Sept. 18. British_moved 
Acadian French out of Canada, Nov. Britain 
formally declared war May 18, 1756. Surrendered 
Ft. Wm. Henry (Lake George) to Montcalm; 
Indians massacred many unarmed British, Jan. 1, 
1757. Montcalm at Ft. Ticonderoga repuised 17,- 
000 British July 8. French gave up Louisburg, Ft. 
Frontenac, Ft. Duquesne, 1758; Niagara, Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, 1759. British captured 
Quebec; Sept. 18, 1759, in battles in which Mont- 
calm and Gen. Jas. Wolfe (Br.) died. Peace 
signed Feb. 10, 1763 (hence ‘‘Seven Years’ War’’). 
French lost Canada and American ~Midwest. 


1755 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. In Lisbon, Portugal, 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; half of Ma- 
eira levelled; 2,000 houses lost in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, Malaga damaged. 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


1756 
Viceroy of Bengal, attacking British East India 
Co., threw 146 English into prison, Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 20 ft. square; only 23 survived overnight. 
Lord Clive with 3,000 troops defeated 50,000, 


June, 1757. 


1769 
Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 


1783 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.” 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

Joseph and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C, Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 
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being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 


1784 

Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
sent up captive balloon, once with boy, June 23. 

Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daily newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 

1785—John Fitch’s Steamboat 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 1786 


Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress~to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in_ Springfield failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature: 60,000 inhabitants could Zet 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each: allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 

_U. 8. Constitution Adopted 

Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. See Constitution of U. S. 

1788 

Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 

Australia (New -Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 

17893—Washington Elected President 
George Washington chosen President by all elec- 


Origins, Battles, Results, 1763-1783 


6. Burgoyne’s Hessians defeated by Brig. Gen. 
John Stark and the Green Mountain Boys at 
Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Arnold raised siege of 
Ft. Stanwix. 

Howe defeated Washington at Chad’s Ford on 
the Brandywine (Pa.) Sept. 11 and occupied Phila- 
delphia. Congress moved to Lancaster, Pa. In- 
conclusive battle of Germantown, Pa., Oct. 4. 
Washington’s army wintered at Valley Forge. 

Americans massed at Bemis Heights on Hudson 
under Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates, attacked_ by 
Burgoyne Sept. 19. At Freeman’s Farm. Gen. 
Arnold and Col. Daniel Morgan’s riflemen re- 
ulsed British, inflicting great loss..Gen. Clinton 
cok Fts. Clinton and Montgomery below West 
Point Oct. 6, but did not support Burgoyne. 
Americans beat back Burgoyne at Bemis Heights 
Oct. 7 and cut off British escape route. Burgoyne 
surrendered 5,000 at Saratoga Oct. 17. 

Marquis de la Fayette (Lafayette), aged 20, 
made major general. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress Nov. 15. 


HELP FROM FRANCE 


France recognized independence of 13 Colonies, 
signed treaty of aid with Benj. Franklin, Silas 
Deane, Arthur Lee, Feb. 6, 1778. Sent fleet under 
Adm. d’Estaing. British evacuated Philadelphia in 
consequence, June 18. Washington harassed 
British at Monmouth, N. J., June 28. Indian 
massacre at Wyoming, Pa., July 3. British over- 
Tan Georgia, December. 

George Rogers Clark, who took Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia, (Ill.) 1778, took Vincennes Feb., 1779. 
Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne, July 15, stormed Stony 
Point, on Hudson, but withdrew after victory. 

John Paul Jones in Bonhomme Richard defeated 
Serapis on the Atlantic Sept. 23, 1779. French fleet 
and Maj. Gen. Benj. Lincoln’s men were re- 
pulsed at Savannah Oct. 9. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD’S TREASON 


Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1780, finding papers 
betraying West Point, signed by Gen. Arnold, in 
his socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with 


Arnold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by harge 
to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. 
Andre was found guilty by board of American 
officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2, 
Washington refused to intercede. Arnold made 
brigadier general in British army. Burned New 
London, Conn., 1781. His wife, Peggy Shippen of 
Philadelphia adjudged innocent by Washington, 
since proved implicated. Arnold died in London. 
Andre’s body removed to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 


ROAD TO YORKTOWN 


Charleston fell to the British May 12, 1780, but 
a@ segment of Lord Cornwallis’ forces led by Maj. 
Patrick Ferguson was defeated at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., Oct. 7. Operations in South under Corn- 
wallis and Col. B. Tarleton in 1781 were checked 
by Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene and Brig. Gen, 
Daniel Morgan. Cowpens, N. C., Jan. 17, was a 
victory, but Guilford Court House, N. C., Mar. 15 
was a British gain. Greene’s hfirassments caused 
Cornwallis to retire to Wilmington, N. C., and 
thence to Yorktown, Wa. 

While Lafayette waited near Yorktown, Adm. 
De Grasse landed 3,000 French and stopped Adm. 
Thos, Graves’ British fleet in Hampton Roads. 
Adm. Barras joined De Grasse. Washington and 
Rochambeau_ joined forces and leaving 2,000 to 
mislead Sir Henry Clinton in New York, marched 
to Annapolis and took boats to James River near 
Williamsburg, arriving Sept. 26. When siege of 
Cornwallis began Oct. 6, British had 6,000, Ameri- 
cans 8,846, French 7,800. Clinton decided too late 
to relieve Cornwallis. Graves sailed from New York 
with 7,000 Oct. 17, too late to reach Cornwallis, 
who surrendered Oct. 19, 1781. 


INDEPENDENCE, 1782 


A new British cabinet agreed to recognize inde- 
pendence, March, 1782, Preliminary agreement 
signed in Paris Nov. 30; treaty Sept. 3, 1783. 
Congress ratified it Jan, 14, 1784. Washington 
ordered army disbanded Nov. 3, 1783. British 
evacuated New York Nov. 25. Washington bade 
farewell to his officers at Fraunce’s Tavern, New 
York, Dec. 4; resigned Dec, 23, retired to Mount 
Vernon, Va. 
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rs voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
lem ne CE ction, 34 votes, Feb.; First U 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, N 
Tegular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington a 
augurated there Apr. 30. Supreme Court crea 
by Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 

French Revolution 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Dec. 24, 1799, 
and was made Consul for life Aug., 1802. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java, The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
erew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 

1791 

Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell. published Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Continued attacks on settlements north of Ohio 
River by Indians armed by British led Washington 
to send Gen. Arthur St. Clair and Gen. Wilkinson 
to area with 1,400. St. Clair was surprised near 
Wabash River in Ohio Nov. 4, lost 630 killed. 

1792-94 


ew York: 
in- 


Established Ft. 
1793; 


Wayne. 
U.S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 1794. 


1795 
Gen. Wayne built Ft. Wayne; signed peace with 
Indians at Fort Greeneville, 
Triple Alliance tormed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria. Sept. 28. 
U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
aying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
Yibute of $25,000, Nov. 28. 
1796—Farewell Address 

Washington; retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
partiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
large military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority” to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared ‘‘religion and morality lead to political 
prosperity.’’ 

Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 1797 


U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 

France ordered capture of all neutral ships 
carrying British cargoes. 

France enacts first conscription law. 

1798 

War with France threatened over French raids 
on U. S. shipping and rejection of U. 8. diplo- 
mats. President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed ships. Navy (45 
ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 French. 
U. S. Constellation took Fr, warship Insurgente, 
1799. Napoleon, becoming First Consul, stopped 
French raids. 

Thousands die in Irish uprising, May. 

1801 


Tripoli declared war, June 10, against U. S., 
which refused added tribute to commerce-raiding 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured in 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, burned. by Stephen De- 
catur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
Eaton forced Tripoli to conclude peace June 4, 1805. 

1803 

England and France renewed war. 

Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Treland; executed in Dublin. Sept. 19, 

President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 


jeter. in offering up to $10,000,000 for” 
agrigictn a EY 


Paris to join Robert R 


Robert Fulton operated 
unsuccessfully on Sein Tage France. 


lexander Hamilton (ex- 
ayy and Vice-President Aaron Burr Gora | 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State but a native of 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisad ides, Weehawken, ERS oe. ton, who 
had fire e air, was fa . 

John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. ~ 


, emperor since Ma: 
Phcln og at Uin, Oct. 17; Russo-Aus 
terlitz (‘‘masterpiece of battles’’) Dee. 2. Dissol 
Holy rete Ft be = io ik ers Joseph, king — 
of Naples uis, king o and. 

Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 21; lost own eee 

Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14, In 
1807 be defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; nee Finland to Russia. 


Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on & 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States and Mexico. 

1808-09 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at_Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
erevess. left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 

elphia. 


1810 

Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Rostand’s drama. 


William ponte. Harrison, governor. of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, : 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 


1812 
Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7: 
took Moscow, Sept. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas. 


War of 1812. See article Page 135 


1813 
Napoleon with 180,000 French decisively defeated 
at Leipzig by 200,000 allied Prussians, Austrians, 
Russians, under Austrian Gen. Schwartzenberg in — 
Battle of the Nations, Oct. 16-19. 


1814 
Allies entered Paris, March 21; Napoleon abdi- 
cated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. Napo- | 
leon exiled to Elba. 


1815 | 

Gen, Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
teens ees Ne a8 dave bebe rete at Aes 

7 signed peace treaty, whic: Ss, - 
fied Feb. 1%, 1815, * beet 

apoleon returned from Elba to France March 1: 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by_ Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 263 | 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. | 

1817 

Rush-Bagot treaty signed April 28-29, limiting | 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats. 


1820 
Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
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souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that state, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 


southern line of Missouri). Repealed 1854. 


1822 

Revolution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
Was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris. 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


18238 
Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 
First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 
Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown, London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
states as guest of U.S. 

Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


1825 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
grade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
in Eng., Sept. 27, with Stephenson’s engine “To- 
comotion.’’ First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 

t steam. 1828 

First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar traffic May 24, 1830. - 


1830 
Revolution in France, Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, oe Y., Apr. 6. 
3. 


18 
First train drawn in U.S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 


1832 

Black Hawk War (Ill.-Wis.) April-Sept., pushed 
Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. 

South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the Federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealed act. - 


1833 
The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery was 


War of 1812 between United States and Great Britain 


The War of 1812 coming only 30 years after end 
of the Revolution, had 3 major causes: (1) Britain, 
blockading France, seized American ships trading 
with France; (2) Britain, refusing to recognize 
naturalized American sailors, seized 4,000 by 1810 
and impressed two-thirds into British service; 
(3) British armed Indians who raided western 
border. H.M.S. Leopard attacked U. S. Chesa- 
peake, 1807, killed 3 Americans, seized 4. Under 
President Jefferson U. S., 1807 and 1809, stopped 
trade with Europe, which ruined American ship- 
pers. Under President Madison, 1810, trade with 
Britain only was stopped. 

War might have been averted. The British 
raised the blockade for American ships June 16, 
1812, but the news did not reach U. S. by June 18, 
when Congress by a small majority voted a 
declaration of war. Congress voted to raise Army 
from 11,744 to 44,500 and to use militia. The 
Navy had 20 major ships of 500 guns. The West 
favored war; New England opposed it. The 
British were handicaped by war with France. 


WAR ON LAND 


This was full of blunders caused by inefficient 
leaders and refusal of regulars to-work with 
militia. U. S. lost Ft. Michilimackinac (Mich.) 
and Ft. Dearborn (Ill.).- Brig. Gen. Wm. Hull 
surrendered Detroit Aug. 16, 1812, to Maj. Gen. 
Isaac Brock. Maj. Gen. Stephen van Renssalaer 
with 2,300 took Queenston Heights, Canada, Oct, 
13, but retired when regulars did not support. 
Brig. Gen. Wm. H. Harrison had 1,000 casualties 
near Ft. Malden. Brig. Gen. Zebulon M. Pike (disc. 
Pike’s Peak) took York, (Toronto), Apr. 27, 1813, 
killed in explosion. Brig. Gen. Jacob Brown 

_May 27 repulsed Sir Geo. Prevost, Canadian 
Governor General. Gen. Henry Dearborn May 
97 took Ft. George and Queenston Heights aided 
by amphibious assault led by Col. Winfield Scott 
and Comm. Oliver Hazard Perry. British defeated 
2,000 Americans a few days later. 

Battle of the Thames, Ontario, Can., Oct. 5, 
1813. Harrison with 3,500 took Ft. Malden, pur- 
sued British 85 mi. Cavalry charge by Kentucky 
rifiemen routed British and Indians, killing Shaw- 
nee chief, Tecumseh. Detroit frontier was safe for 
U. S.- In the fall both Brig. Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton with 4,000 and Maj. Gen. Jas. Wilkinson, 
with 6,000 mismanaged attempts to invade Canada; 
Wilkinson was defeated at Ogdensburg. British 
recaptured Fts. George and Niagara, burned 
Buffalo; Americans burned Newark and Queenston. 

Battle of Lundy’s Lane. Brig. Gen. Winfield 
Scott (promoted) led fighting of Brown’s army 
at Lundy’s Lane, on road to Burlington, July 25, 
1814; result a draw with heavy losses, Scott 
“was wounded. 

Burning of Washington. In August British landed 
4,000 under Adm. Sir Geo. Cockburn and Maj. 


Gen. Robt. Ross. At Bladensburg Aug. 24, 1814, 
Ross routed 5,000 ill-assorted U. S. troops, then 
burned Capitol and White House, Maryland 
militia stopped British Sept. 12 from reaching 
Baltimore; Ross was killed. 

Battle of New Orleans. Maj. Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, who had defeated the Creek Indians at 
Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa Mar. 29, 1814, 
and captured British base at Pensacola, Fla., Nov., 
on Dec. 23 engaged 2,000 British east of New 
Orleans, then retired to earthworks built with 
cotton bales. On Jan. 8, 1815, 5,300 British under 
Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Pakenham attacked Ameri- 
can entrenchments at Chalmette. Jackson had 
3,500, a reserve of 1,000, 20 guns and an armed 
schooner. British had over 2,000 casualties, 
Pakenham was killed; American lost 71. British 
routed an American battery on the West bank, 
but withdrew and left by sea Jan. 18. On Feb. 8 
they took Mobile. Word came Feb. 14. that a 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent Dec. 24, 
1814, U.S. ratified it Feb. 17, 1815. 


WAR AT SEA 


Brilliant American gunnery brought naval vic- 
tories. US Essex captured Alert Aug. 13, 1812. US 
Constitution, 44 guns, Capt. Isaac Hull, destroyed 
Guerriere Aug. 19; thereafter. nicknamed Old 
Ironsides. US Wasp took Frolic Oct. 18. US United 
States, Capt. Stephen Decatur, defeated Macedo- 
nian off Azores Oct. 25. Constitution took Java 
Dec. 29, 1812. US Chesapeake captured by Shan- 
non June 1, 1813; Capt. Jas. Lawrence, dying, 
called out: ‘‘Don’t give up the ship!’’ US Enter- 
prise took Boxer Sept. 5. 

Battle of Lake Erie. Commodore Perry, using 
Lawrence’s words as slogan defeated British fleet 
near Put-in-Bay Sept. 10, 1813. Perry, transferred 
from disabled flagship Lawrence to Niagara. during 
battle sent message to Harrison: ‘‘We have met 
the enemy and they are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 
schooner, 1 sloop.”’ 

Essex, Capt. David Porter, first US warship to 
sail around South America, was defeated off Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Mar. 28, 1814. 

Bombardment of Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, for 25 
hours, Sept. 13-14, 1814, by British fleet failed. 
Francis Scott Key, on board ship, wrote words 
for Star Spangled Banner. See article. 

Battle of Lake Champlain. Commodore Thos. 
Macdonough defeated fleet of Sir Geo. Prevost 
near Plattsburg, Sept. 11, 1814, while Brig. Gen. 
Thos. Macomb held 4,500 ready to oppose 11,000. 
British withdrew to Canada. 

U. S. frigate President was captured Jan., 1815. 
Constitution captured Cyane and Levant, Feb. 
20, 1815. Hornet captured Penguin, Mar. 23. 

The War of 1812 was costly, but inspired na- 
tional unity, gave recognition to men of the west- 
ern border, made Andrew Jackson political power. 
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abolished in Britain Jume 22, 1772. Slave trade 
was suppressed 1807. 


35 
Texas proclaimed independence of Mexico 
Saceae bart ant san ote, Lion 
; a - : 
incrckeen ceded lands for $5,000,000 Dec. 29; 
agreed to cross Mississippi. 


1836 

Mexicans under Santa Anna besieged Texans in 
skisip (San Antonio) Feb. 23-Mar. 6, ziaeeee es 
garrison, including W. B. Travis and Dav 
Crockett. At Goliad Mar. 27 Capt. Fannin and 371 
Texans who had surrendered were massacred by 
Mexicans. At San Jacinto Apr, 21 Sam Houston 
and 800 Texans defeated 3,000 Mexicans. Santa 
Anna signed treaties ending hostilities, promised 
to recognize [Se eon ree but Mexican 

mngress repudiated treaties. 
Sear Cus Whitman, H. H. Spaulding and wives 
reached “Sat aeee Walla “ibe Sealine River, 
regon. First white women c: . 
Slots ede oun elected president of republic 
f Texas, Sept. 5. 
% Semindle indians cesses ae eee 
tacked whites Nov. protest ag: . 
After ee eo ee erie, war ended Aug. 14, 
1842, with Indian defeat. 

Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England, Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. He died 1861. 


1838 
The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using only steam power. 


1839 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
Were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and_by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpetually neutral. 


1840 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 


1 
First emigrant train for California, 47 persons, 
left Independence, Mo. May 1, reached Stanislaus 
River Nov. 4 


First passenger train on Erie R.R. June 30. 
4 


1842 
First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) - 


by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga. Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston. 
1844 
First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: ‘“‘What hath God wrought!” 
Jos. Smith, Mormon leader, and brother Hy- 
rum killed in Carthage, Ill., jail by mob June 27, 
1845 


Texas voted for annexation to U. S. July 4, 
Congress admitted Texas as 28th state Dec. 29. 

1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. 

Bear flag of republic of California raised by 
American settlers at Sonoma June 14. Gen. J. C. 
Fremont took charge July 5. Commodore J. S. Sloat 
took Monterey July 7, declared California annexed 
to U. S. Commodore Robt. F. Stockton succeeded 
Sloat, was ordered to recognize Gen. Kearny as 
einer vi nese » chief in California. 

ny was defeate exican Ce 
to San Bice. Sa : S Dec. 6, retreated 
en. Taylor defeated Mexicans at Buena Vist: 
Feb. 23, 1847. Gen. Winfield Scott with aoe 
troops (est.) took Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, 
Sept. 17, captured Dictator Santa Anna. Serving 
during war were Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert 
E. Lee, Capt. Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. §. 
+» 1848, Mexico ceded claims 
» California, Arizona, New Mexico, Ne- 
~ . poerados Bs . assumed $3,- 
claims. pa exico $15,000,000. 
' Treaty with Great Britain, Jnne *5,° ok eee 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
Sa ee Bevpoay settled 1873. Bx- 
-S., seeking boun 
See used een oe 40’ a fight gary ec 
ormons, after violent clashes with settle 
polygamy, left Nauvoo, Ill., for West sp ade oto 


Memorable Dates—1835-1856 inc. 
Date Sane Settled, July 1847, at Salt Lake City, 


: Har ckens 
(Dickens). 1856: “History of England 
caulay). 1 


848 
Gold discovered Jan. 24 by Jas. W. Marsha eo é 


ecting sawmill in partnership with t. 
Jonna. Sutter on American River, branch of “the 
Sacramento, near Coloma, Calif. Small finds of 
gold were reported 45 mi. nw of Los Angeles, 
eee: Philippe dethroned in France; Second Re- 
Ls pee Ferdinand I abdicated, Deo. 2 in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; H E 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; revolts 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


1849 
r Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
meets English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 


1850 

Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
tive Slave Law empowered southern cons es 
to arrest slaves in northern states. 

illiam Wordsworth, English poet, died April 

23, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate. 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager. 


1851 

Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman, 1852 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French. 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 


1853 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N. received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 
Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 14 


(burned 1858). Crimednt War 


A dispute between Greek orthodox and Roman 
monks over holy shrines held by Turkey led Rus- 
sian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
war May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed; 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sa. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for $10,060,000. 


1854 

Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 
Opposed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30) which left issue of slayery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 8. 

Henry D. Thoreau wrote Walden. 


855 
Niagara suspension bridge opened. 
Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass; Henry 
W. Longfellow wrote. Song of Hiawatha, 


Kansas adopted anti-slavery constitution, asked 
admittance as free state. i 


First cable, Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, laid 
by Cyrus W. Field. 


1856 
First railroad train crossed Mississippi at Rock 


wee 


-C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72: 


en Ce ee ne Se” ae eee” 8 oe a 


Vigilance Committee to’ stop crimes in San 
Francisco, hanged 4, exiled 30 desperadoes, May- 


epublican nae , with John C. Fremont, first 
nominee for President, June-Nov., defeated by 
Jas. Buchanan. Lincoln made 50 speeches for Fre- 


~ mont. 


Lawrence, Kan. sacked May 21 by slavery party; 
Abolitionist John Brown led anti-slavery. man 
against Missourians at Osawatomie; Federal troops 
ousted Missourians. 


1857 
Dred Scott dectsion of U.S. Supreme Court, 6-3, 
Roger B. Taney ch. jus., that Negro slave did 


“not become free when taken into free state and 


‘had no rights. Abraham Lincoln denounced de- 
cision. Minnesota outlawed slavery. See Worip 
ALMANAC, 1957, p. 217. 

Mutiny of Sepoy troops in British Army in 
India. Lucknow besieged, July-Sept. Cawnpore 
British garrison massacred. Delhi regained. 

John D. Lee led Mormons against wagon train 
at Mountain Meadows Sept. 11, killed 120, spared 
only 17 children under 7. ‘S. Army supplies 
a eg Govt. sent 6,000 troops to suppress ‘‘re- 

on.’ 


1858 
Cyrus W. Field completed first Atlantic cable 
Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and President Buchanan 
exchanged greetings but cable failed Sept. 1. Field 
tried again in 1865, succeeded in 1866. 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, Ill., Aug. 21-Oct, 15. 


Consult Panorama of 1859—Page 151 


1860—Lincoin Elected 

Abraham Lincoin, Republican, elected president 
a 1,866,452. popular and 180 electoral votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
John Bell 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. S. 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers to 
Sicily, May, to unify Italy by force; deposed 
Francis II of Naples; hailed Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia as King of Italy. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20. 


1861-65—Civil War. See Article Pages 150-151 


1866 

Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
_rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869. Not 
to be confused with Ku Klux Klan, Inc., organized 

1867—Alaska Purchase 

Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
Secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 

Emperor Maximilian_of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
duke, placed on throne Apr. 10, 1864, by French. 

Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, for opposing his policies, was impeached for 
violation-of tenure of office act by radical Senators. 
Tried and acquitted, March-May. Stanton resigned. 


1869 

Beene, Slack Friday’ in New York. Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Promontory, Utah, May 
10, marking the junction of Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific, completing railway to Coast. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 
ee Bede, law passed in territory of 

oming, Dec. 10. 

Memorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 

order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 


1870—Franco-Prussian War 

Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian than- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, bitter- 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 
carry on war. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 


Memorable Dates—1857-1883 
Rs Island, Ill.—Davenport, Ia., Apr. 21. 
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The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, granting the 
Pope and his successors possession of the Vatican 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 


1871 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

William I. of Hohenzollern. proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris “red republi- 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 

Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
tern, according to legend. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald, to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with ‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?’’ 


1872 
First U.S. postal card issued, May 1. 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years in prison. 


1873 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 1874 


Charley Ross. 4. kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation. 

“Boss”? W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City. Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. bee April 12, 1878. 

1876 


Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majority of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. 

Massacre of Gen. Custer 

Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
yo fighting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 

‘orse. 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S. D., found him muy ane he was hanged. 


Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, a 

Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania for murders in oe region. 


& 

First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 28, 1878. First private 
exchange, used by physicians, reported operating 
July, 1877, Hartford, Conn. E 

Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania made independent. 


1879 
. W. Woolworth peepee his first five-and-ten 


F 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ad- 


vocating singie tax on land. 
1881 


Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in bel ge PO J.. Sept. 19. 


18: 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the ta beceere ea March 24, 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 
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klyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May “30; twelve trampled to death. 
ed 


1884 
Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruin 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-eg: for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,” w. 
of cancer. Mar. d after his death (J 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s Pate book yielded $450,000. 


Gen. Charles G. (‘Chinese’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by @ 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 

1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket Tiot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Lou 
Linge committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions 
ere pneeteae Federation of Labor, formed a 
Pittsburgh. 

Besenino. Apache Indian, captured Mar. 21 by 
U.S. troops under Gen. Nelson A. Miles, escaped 
but surrendered Sept. 4. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s bP eee Annual, 1887. 


Flood in Hwang-ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost. 1888 


Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim ors tee cha died April 18. 
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Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, Conn.. as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 


there, Oct. 23, 1941. 

Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2.200 lives lost. 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (984.25 ft. high). First automobile 
exhibited, a Benz. 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 


Memorable Dates—1884-1896 (Spanish-American War) ee 


in Paris, 1891, last on American soil. 


for murder in New York; Wm. 
First electrocution re 


le Gard clceed as imm depot and 
Eifie Island opened Dee, 31 tClesed 1054). 


Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 Killed, — 


Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper 
Dr. Rudolf Diesel eed internal combustion 
ir. Rudo es \ 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 


Conflict between 300 Pink nm 

strikers at Carnegie steel ee Soanestead near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded J 6. 
Henry C. Frick, ch., wounded in Pittsburgh, 
23, by Alexander eerie anarchist. 


Ford Theater building, Washington, where Lin- 
coln was shot, used by Pension Bureau, collapsed 
June 9, 21. 1894 

Chinese-Japanese War began. July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17. 
1895, gave Japan Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ili., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7. 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil's Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution resumed Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, & 

X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; eee are winner, 1901. 


President Cleveland interfered in boundary dis- 
pute between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
basis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 
commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Spanish misrule in Cuba led to repeated attempts 
by Cuban patriots to gain rights of citizenship, 
abolition of slavery, and finally independence. 
When South America broke from Europe in the 
1820s pro-slavery influence in the U. S. blocked 
movements to free Cuba and Puerto Rico. But in 
1852 President Fillmore refused to join Great Brit- 
ain and France in guaranteeing Spanish authority 
in Cuba. In 1854 the Ostend Manifesto, written 
largely by Jas. Buchanan, urged the U. S. to buy 
Cuba or seize it to.abolish oppression. Grant’s ad- 
eee canton offered to buy Cuba, but Spain refused 
Oo se 

In Cuba revolts led by Marciso Lopez and Joa- 
quin de Aguero, 1848-1851, were suppressed and 
the leaders executed. In 1868 a major revolt led by 
Carlos de Cespedes and Manuel de Quesada lasted 
10 years. In 1873 the Virginius expedition, flying 
the American flag, was seized by the Spaniards and 
Americans and Cubans aboard were shot. This did 
not stop supplying of arms from the U. S. In 1895 
the insurrection had spread so widely under Gen- 
erals Calixto Garcia, Maximo Gomez and Antonio 
Macea that Spain landed 150,000 troops, but by 
1896 over half of the island was in the hands of 
the patriots. The U. S. offered to mediate but was 
repulsed. The country was laid waste by Spanish 
pronns and the accounts of suffering increased 
sentiment in the U. S. in favor of Free Cuba. 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January on goodwill tour, was 
blown up Feb. 15, 1898; 264 men, 2 officers killed. 
U.S. inquiry, Capt. Wm. T. Sampson ch., blamed 
external explosion Mar. 21. Spanish inquiry Mar, 
28 blamed internal explosion. Congress Mar. 9 
voted $50,000,000 for defense. President McKinley 

r. 27 demanded Spain grant armistice for ne- 
gotiation with Cuba via U. S., end reconcentration. 
Spain Mar, 31 offered to arbitrate Maine, end re- 
concentration, but wanted Cubans to ask for 
armistice. After appeal by foreign ministers Spain 
granted armistice Apr. 9. President Apr. 11 asked 


Congress for authority to intervene in Cuba. Con- 
gress Apr. 20-25 debated joint resolution recogniz- 
ing independence of Cuba, asked Spain to with- 
draw and empowered President to enforce it; 
adopted it with statement war existed since Apr. 
21. Spain had declared war Apr. 24. 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rev- 
enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 Piet 
in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 16 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
Squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including ist U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R, Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked Ei 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. Maj. 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent. carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fieet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley: 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American kined: 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
Signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U.S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence, 
Me ur sce 8 1899, acne, jarente rights in 

; grante 
See le. g ppine independence 
Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 


290; died of disease, “ = 
pi tetas, 2,565. See also Marine Dis 


uly . 


Memorable Dates—1897-1912 


Ethiopians under King Menelik inflicted 7,600 
casualties on Italians at Adowa Feb. 28. 
< First wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 


tne 2. 

Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 

Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacre of 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30: Pow- 
ers forced reforms et enone, 


Turco-Greek war. 
Eugene V. Debs Salers ee Democratic party. 


Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G, Bemont, Paris. 


1899 

Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 

by Czar, May 18. 
British-Boer War 

South African (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28, 1900; Pretoria fell June 
5, 1900;- war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5.773 killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown, 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
U. S. A., started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston. 

John Hay, U. S. Secy. of State, announced sup- 
port of 6 nations for his Open Door policy for 
trading in China, Mar. 20. 

Boxer (anti-foreigner) revolt in China begun, 
Mar., with massacre of missionaries, Christian 


14 by Allied troops, including U. S. 
regts., 2,500 men), roop of cavalry, a_ light 
battery, 2 battalions of Marines. Deaths during 
Siege, 400. Punitive expeditions by Russians, Brit- 
ish, French, Germans, Japanese. -Murder of for- 
eigners and reprisals eseee several years. 


Li 

Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 

Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
5,000 lives lost. 

1901—President McKinley Shot 

Pan-American el gee (Buffalo, N. Y.). May 
1-Nov. 2. President William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died 
Sept, 14. Theodore Roosevelt, vice pres., became 
26th President. Czolgosz was executed. McKinley 
tomb in Canton, Ohio. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., reas sasunsiand, Dec. 12. 


St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, eer: 


Anti-Jewish riots in Kishinev, Russia Apr. 
19-20; 47 killed, 700 houses wrecked. 

First-automobilé trip across U.S., San Francisco 
to New York, May 23-Aug. 1. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 

Treaty between U. S. and Colombia to have 
U. S. dig Panama Canal signed Jan. 22, 1903, re- 
jected by Columbia. Panama declared independ- 
ence Nov. 3, recognized by President Theodore 
Roosevelt Nov. 8. See Canal Zone and Panama. 

Wright Airplane Flight 

On Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright (1871-1948) 
made first successful flight in heavier-than-air, 
mechanically propelled airplane, rising from base of 
Kill Devil hill, four miles south of Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., 120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27-mile wind. 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
OP ee ft., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 
22, i 

Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. Many were bere to death. 


Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. 

Wew York subway opened, Oct. 27. 

Str. Gen. Slocum burned, Hell Gate, N. Y., 
June 15; 1,030 dead. 1905 

Duma, first Russian parliament, opened. 

Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 


1906 
Formosa, earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 
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San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: 452. Loss: $350.000,000. e 
Trial of Harry K. Thaw 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924. Pied. 
Miami, Feb. 22, 1947. 1907 


Financial panic in the United States. 

Standard Oil of Indiana fined $29,240,000 by 
Judge K. M. Landis in U. S. Court, Chicago, for 
accepting freight rebates Apr. 3. Set aside July 
22, 1908. Railroads found guilty of giving rebates. 

First round-world cruise of U. S. Fleet; 16 
battleships, Adm. Robley D. Evans, 12,000 men. 


1908 
In 3 fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 
Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss more 
than $6,000,000, April 12. 
1 


909 
Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. 


Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 


Calais to Dover, 31 mi. in 37 min., July 25. 


1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for first continuous flight. Albany to 
New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29." 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural “iron workers, hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, defense attorney, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 
twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking’”’ journalist, conciliator. 

Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
Sons of Daniel Boone, of Dan C. Beard. 


1911 

Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in January, 
killing 3,000 persons. 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 

Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’ (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. ‘ 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 
reached South Pole, Dec. 14. 


Mexican Revolution 

Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos), better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and “government by assas- 
sination.” Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors’ were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and-snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. 8S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. Discontent 
caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 1920. Villa was 
killed in ambush at Parral, July 18, 1923. 


1912 
Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 
South Pole Jan. 17; died on return journey. | : 
China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15 


a 
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8. S. Titanic Sunk 
White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; U. S. reported 1,517 
lost; British Board of Trade repo: 3 
Ecourere and pe Pe oh p00 
4% fit. long, and cos ,000. 
penned Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas, Becker, convicted of 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915. 

Theodore Roosevelt, opposing conservatism of 
President Taft, bolted Republican party June 22, 
became nominee of Progressive party, called Bull 
Moose party from Roosevelt’s expression, ‘‘I feel 
ike a bull moose.’”?. He was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson, D., but ran ahead of Taft. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and ee Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 


ce Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
First Federal income =. law, Feb. 25. 


1914 

Ford Motor Co. raised basic wage rates from 
$2.40 for 9-hr. day to $5 for 8-hr. day, Jan. 5. 

United i Marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, Apr ; 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

International Socialist Bureau_of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting eee MacDonald (Britain). 


First telephone talk, New York to San Francisco, 
Jan. 15, by Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas 
A. Watson. 

First successful wireless from moving Lacka- 
wanna train to eens oP 7. 


1,50: 
€ 


Gregor. 


Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrogr: 


(Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 22, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. ‘Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freefl Oct. 16, 1939. 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J,, July 20; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 

1917—Prohibition Amendment 
The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 


pani ae rae eM 
. 18. The 

de 1918, aed 7 1919, 

he Sec of State, Jan. 


By Feb. 25, 1919. 
ratified 
March 9 


lled forcement acts by 
1929. ey re Hoosevels, Ente te a ae 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 21s endment, 
ealin oath prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
Nous t guaranteeing dry states it 


importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 

ain a Sone nie ate 
i uussian mgress lop 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in operation 
without a popular vote or referendum. Czar 
Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alexandra; the 
daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bot! a 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by - 
shevist orders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; in 
also, July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Ala- 
palievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igor Constan- 
tinovich and Ivan Constantinovich. 

Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 
Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13. 
Japan, Oct, 27. Not signed by China. Rejec 

by U. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in_ League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S. Nav seaplanes left Trepassy. 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry 0. Hawker and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
hand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Honenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
ae erinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 

osnia,. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support, 
dnereased Austrian antagonism. Domination 0: 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. 


Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
Tefused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 


Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply, 


Germany declared war against Russia Aug, 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain’ 


y de- 
5 


Summary of Events 

Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonoy, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fied. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Le Ra pemiared Tsingtau, ag a Battle of 

» Nov. 9; German cruiser en 

at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. brig i 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 
1915—British naval victory. North 


ger Bank, Jan. 24, Ses te ere 


German official submar 
“blockade”’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
‘Orders in Council’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. 
tania sunk b: 

Kinsale, 
which 


h 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces lan 
ith Cavell shot 


¥ 


32, fish peddl 
‘kil 


John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
15, a non-stop air flight from New- 
d to Irelan British dirigible ball 
ad left_Scotland, July 2, 
neola, N. Y., July 6. 
10, and arrived there, July 13. 
transcontinental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 
1920 


League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 


- Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 194 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, shoe factory employee and 
philosophical anarchist and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
er and radical agitator, accused of 

ling two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, 
Mass., Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became 
objects of six-year campaign for release on grounds 
of want of conclusive evidence and prejudice of 
court. Sensational appeals failing, they were exe- 
cuted at Charleston, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. 
Trial sharply criticized by Wickersham Com- 


Mission on law procedure. 


The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
Women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. i 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage. Sept. 16. 


1921 
President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress July 2 declaring peace with Germany 
and Austria. Treaty signed Aug. 25 in Berlin, 


-Tatified by Senate Oct. 18. 


Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction. Nine powers Suitewed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U.S, Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. Ratified Aug. 5, 1925. 


1922 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre cole 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 
Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, Il., 
June 22-23 cost 26 lives, 21 non-union miners. 


1923 

French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce reparations. 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorff 
and Adolf Hitler, Nov. 8-9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 


Why United States Intervened 
Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec, 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


20. U. S. Enters War 


1917—Germany_began_ unrestricted_ submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1: United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany,.April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages _21-30) June 5; First, 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
Bhat by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
ene-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 
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rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at L: 5 
where he wrote Mein- Kampi x: pete 


1924 S 
Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov), 54, 
premier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan. Aug. 16: Owen 
D. Young put.in charge. French troops began 
——— = pare oS Aug. 18, 

ew Yor y subway wreck, Times Square 
(IRT line), 18 dead, 97 injured, Aug. 24, 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Noy. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 

Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft.:of entrance, Feb. 

ohn T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local high school and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow. chief defense counsel, died March 13, 19388. 

By treaty of Locarno, Oct. 16, Germany agreed 
to demilitarization of Rhineland and security of 
Franco-German and Belgo-German frontiers, 


1926 
General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12. 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 
Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 


1927 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan, 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 19383. 

1,000 U. S. Marines.landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 


Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 

Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time) May 21; 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 
minutes, 30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8 A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept..27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct, 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7%; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’’ at 11 A.M.; 
German fieet surrendered to British, Nov, 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. Z 

See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis: 
asters. 
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iN. ith plane; welcomed President Cool< 
face ae Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. 
- Tremendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 
Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Bingen, Oct. 6. 


928 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif., collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, March 13. 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Senco 
with 20 passengers and 38 crew, flew from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
11-15; returned Pole Lee See coun pa woe 
trip from Friedric afen wi p s . 
14-Sept. a 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 

rst, N. J. 
BeAstold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 
Nov. 6; killer never found. 


1929 
“St. Valentine’s ae ee in Chicago 
3 hen gangsters e rivals. 

oer Hecobar mae reek i Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11, wounded. : 

The Cape entes : peer etace Pee revived as 
State of Vatican y, ome June 7. 

pale erprians Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
jowers renounced war. 
“ Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
(Teapot Dome) naval oil reserve. He was 
sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine and a year in 
prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 


Stock Market Crash 

Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 499; 


The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6. 


1931 
Monarchy fell in Spain and King Alfonso XIIT 
went into exile Apr. 14. A republic was pro- 
claimed and Alcalo Zamora chosen president. 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31, 
Japan overran Manchuria, Sept. 18. 


1932 

Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war. 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 
Mar. 1. Consult Major Kidnaping Crimes. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury, Nala Faia Noy. 18, 1946, 66. 
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Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan. 30. 

Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

Congress gave President power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr, 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and private obligations. 
Supreme Court, Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only. 

German Reichstag building, Berlin, destroyed 
Feb. 27 by fire believed set by Nazis. Marinus van 
der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, found guilty: be- 
apc pee sie 1934, in Leipzig. 

spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 11, disestab- 
lished the Church. aes: ae 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
Gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 2%, 1935, and the AAA processing tax 
Jan. 6, 1936. 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing 18th (prohibition). 

1934 

In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 


was jailed at Crown Point, ao and the 
A ila cabed March 3, Dillings 
Se ee omcbleod in’ Port: iausone 


Ee nas, 


Independence 
Congress. “March 22, 


pendence effective 1945. 
‘oclaimed 4 
speplbgr Doituss #1 chanellor of austin 
shot to dea conspira’ L 5 
ident von Hindenburg of See died Ai 
2. ‘Adolf Hitler consolidated offices president 
and chancellor. e ‘er, 


troops, demanded roe apology. 


= 4 
eg oo Versailles ars ordered con- 
scription ermany Mar. 10. 
Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post's airp. aa 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, pee 


Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 
spadarat dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. z 


1936 
King George V, 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 


at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 


his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dee. 1 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the D 

of York, who became g George VI. 

ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry “‘the woman I love,” 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, obtained a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., from 


Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree - 
The couple was. 


became absolute May 3, 1937. 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

German troops be: 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia escaped 
Italian advance by boarding British cruiser for 
Palestine, May 1. Premier Mussolini of Italy an- 
nounced end of war May 5, proclaimed annexation 
of Ethiopia with King Victor Emmanuel Emperor. 

In France the first Socialist government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 

Civil War in Spain 

Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 


premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in | 


Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 


of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took | 


San Sebastian and Toledo, 
co Franco 
(insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. Italy gemned Nov. 6, 1937. 

vi 
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Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8.  Warshi: 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, 
18, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. 
Apr. 19, set up a one-party state, 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. 
Government formed 


Sept. 12; Gen. Francis— 


of 


New Loyalist 


The ex- - 


gan to reoccupy the demili-— 


arch — 


i 


j 


proclaimed head of the Nationalist — 


Gen, Franco, | 
dissolving the 
May 17 under Premier Juan 


Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 


lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University: 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping: 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai ani 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov. 
moved to Hankow Dec. 12. 

Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the U.S. gunboat Panay, 


and many oth- | 


8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek | 


- Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 


30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 


“Mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 


Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War, and, from this time onward the German rail- 


_ Ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
_ the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 


- lost July 2 near Howland Isl. in the Pacific. 


' League of Nations. 


‘Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 


1938 

Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. te insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 


_ Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 


7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
Sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 


y “f Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 


10; Insurgents began final campaign Dec. 23 


_ against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 


Hitler Takes Austria 
Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 


_ President Wilhelm Miklas,, March 13, the new 


Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April. 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

Chamberlain at Munich 
A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 


' Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 


fiying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at a 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed 
Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace 
Declaration’ with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied 
Sudetenland Oct. 1-10. President Roosevelt asked 


- Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
| dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 


-2 The area was populated by 


The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory Nov. 
Hungarians and 
contained 860,000 persons. With the new cessions 
to Poland agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 


the partition of Czechoslovakia was completed. 


1939 
The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
surrendered, Mar. 24; war ended Mar. 29 with 


_ Franco victor 


The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Germany and Italy announced military and 
political alliance, May 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 22. 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 killed. 

Soviet-German Pact 

A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug. 24, follow- 
ing a trade agreement of Aug. 19. _ 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a. limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 


May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 


Apr. 28, 1952 


1939-1945 World War II 


See Article Page 1447145 


1940 
At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 


- covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 


the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republies July 14. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 


- City Aug. 20. He died eet 21. 


1941 
United States Marines cccupied Iceland, July 7, 
en invitation from that country. 


Memorable Dates—1938-1946 
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President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand. 

Japan attacked U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, as first act of pine See World War II. 

2 


In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov. 28 in a fire which swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a night club. 

First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada's 
six-weeks-notice qiverct a valid. 

943 

President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20% withholding 
tax, including 3% Victory tax. 

Race riot in Detroit, Jume 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 
jured. Riot in Harlem section of New York; 6 
Negroes killed. 


/ 4 

Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
railway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was. elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 


1945 

President Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to get 
Soviet Union into war against Japan. 

President Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, -Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt buried in Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Mussolini caught by Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
shot Apr. 28. 

Hitler committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels and 
wife poisoned children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of-U.N. charter. 

British coalition government ended May 23. In 
general election July 26 Labor party won control, 
Clement A. Attlee became prime minister. 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill July 17%-Aug. 2. 
After July 25 Attlee replaced Churchill. 

First Atomic Bombs 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 416. 
Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. 

Singapore restored to Britain, Sept. 3. 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38° 
parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. 

Gen, Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of Japan Sept. 9. 

Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi premier of Norway, 
executed by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U. S. Army, died Dec, 21 of injuries in auto crash 
at Mannheim, en 


The first World War II peace treaty was signed 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. 

William Joyce, ‘‘Lord Haw Haw,’’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 

Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 

The first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions opened in London, Jan. 10. 

The U. S. Army Signal Corps reported a radar 
beam had reached the moon, Jan. 24. 

League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, closed 
its work, gave physical assets to the United 
Nations, April 18. 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
dependent nation, July 4. 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 
niks, was executed by a firing saquad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

The International Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty of war 
crimes, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenced to 
death by hanging, Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi Hermann 
Goering, committed suicide by poison in Nurem- 
berg Prison, two hours before he was _ scheduled 
to be hanged, Oct. 15. The other 10 top Nazis were 
hanged individually. They were: Hans Frank, Wil- 
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ck, Col. Gen. Alfred 
pe eaciaionbruncer, 


yss-Inquart, 
von Ribbentrop. 
Others Ben iced for war crimes: 


d Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. Yama- 
at Jap commander in Philippines, hanged 
6; Homma who ordered 


, hanged June li, 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hanged 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice; 


Primate of Yugoslavia, was sen! to 1 rr 
labor for alleged collaboration E 
Ni: 5 Det il. He Was released, Deew 19913 m E 


003 467 to 7,790,676, the 
nation’s new on: 


, Lewis was finec 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 


Principal Events of World War Il, 1939-1945 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France~and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939: Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 


1939; invaded Poland, 
Nov. 30, 


1941, Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, 


Retreat from Dunkirk by Britis 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 


,226 troops acr bs 
Channel, 26,175 of them French “2° English 


by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasi 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: oNen 


in the field of human conflict was so much owec 
by so many to so few.” e, 
Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacif 
fleet (86 ships).at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:28! 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se-) 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: B 


tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplan 


lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi< 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 

Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1943: 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea3 
13 planes dropped 500-lb. bombs on Tokyo, 2 or 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned! 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok! 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escape qd 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army; 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. MajJ 
Gen, Jonathan M, Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U. S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered ta 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 tac 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March’ of Ba-- 
taan, Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 4G 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned t 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President: 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944, Land, naval and air actio 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. Ss 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupi 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1, 


Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel? 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the. 
tuins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extendedt 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad an 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943. As: 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened: 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians: 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6,) 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italia; 
against the British with -some success. The firs 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, | 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British: 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe-} 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit-) 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the} 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El) 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with) 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain: 


fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
Strike Mar. 15,1948 to Apr. 
ion for 


Ww hee ing fined 

e 
and the union $1,400,000, Apr. 20, 194 3 
Big Four Foreign Minis en 


4 er 

peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 

mposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
es were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 

sident Truman proclaimed the cessation of 

ties of World idee Dee. 31. 


itish Labor government took possession of coal 
Ss, Cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1, 
sident Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
000,000 for economic and mili aid to 
ce and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 


Ged 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
ops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
ST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
r French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
id Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
h U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
ly by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
S. 7th Army under Maj.. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
» and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 


followed and they were not dislodged until 
g of 1945. 
attle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
Hl of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
ttle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
ither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
hes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
title of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. 8S. lost 1 
ier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
1; Japs lost 4 carriers, 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Guadalcanal, in the southern Solomon Islands, 
e of a Japanese air base that threatened the 
‘ied position in the southwest Pacific, was as- 
mlted by U. S: Marines Aug. 7, 1942. In one of 
i¢ most costly Allied Pacific campaigns, several 
ajor naval engagements, dozens of air battles 
id much bitter ground fighting followed before 
ié island was finally won by the Allies in Janu- 
y, 1943. Two Marine divisions, two Army divi- 
ns and an additional Army regiment were com- 
itted to the fight by the United States before the 
sue was decided, 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever- 


ught, occurred Oct, 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ents destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
sre fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
ape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
lanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
ippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
mht carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
uisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
_$.: 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
5, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
bmarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to-a Kami- 
we (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
tions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
ign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
st.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
. Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
opped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
mandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
{00 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
sault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
ie Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
1-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
filable 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
avy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
416 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
5 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 


. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
ander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
rnard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
sault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
its (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
‘d Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
nilable 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
ck to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
s German commander in France. 
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Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 

The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 

Henry Ford died in Dearborn, Mich. April 7, 83. 
He left his fortune, estimated between $500,000,000 
and $700,000,000 to his widow, four grandchildren 
and the Ford Foundation. Mrs, Ford died 1950, 

Taft-Hartley Act 

The Senate approved the rhage Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 


Actions 


British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the 1st U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U.S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
= salt te 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17, 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes, U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 75,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est..over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal: Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U., S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 


U. S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in, guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m,, EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U.-S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was. V-J Day. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War I. 


ecy. of State George C. Marshall, in a speech 

Ot eer e, eeu ie eee 
ame kno 2 

ean ine U.S. would extend financial aid to 


momic health to free Europe and halting the 
march of Communism in those countries cooperat- 
ing in the plan, The Marshall proposals set the 
attern for the vast U.S. post-war program of 
oreign aid in various parts of the world. 


restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Bereblin Dec. 30. 


British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in Eastern Europe, 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 
3. Jan Masaryk, foreign minister, reported suicide 


r. 10. 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept_an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
feb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conference was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. Charter 
Tatified Dec. 13, 1951. 

Berlin Blockade and Airlift 

The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
& land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

The Free State of Israel was proclaimed in Tel 
Aviv, May 14, as the British evacuated Palestine. 
First de facto recognition came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Chaim 
Weizmann was elected first president by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 


Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar, 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of “forgery by typewriter,” 
Jan, 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr. 27, 1953. He 
was released Nov. 27, 1954. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dee. 
23, a8 war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, 
Pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 


persons taking part oh prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. - 
szenty freed Oct. 31, 1956. prt 


Jan. 22. 


for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
prison. 
North Atlantic Defense Pact 
U. S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 


Whi i 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary”’ clique for the 
defeat by the Communists 


nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16. 
Western Powers ended military gove en | 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilia a 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. 
President Truman announced, Sept. 23, thar 
atomic explosion had occurred in the USSR, 

U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

's. I. Toguri D*Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Jd 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 years in prison for tres 
Supreme Court affirmed, 

After 9-month triai, 11 American © 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New ¥! 
City of advocating violent overthrow of UJ 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medi 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five yea 
prison each and the ilth, a war veteran, 1 
years. U.S. Court of Appeals upheld convier 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the c 
tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus B 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additi 
years. Robert G. Thompson was captured 4 
27, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for ¢ 
tempt during the trial, received sentences ra; 
ing from 1 to 6 months. Apr. » 1952, Sup: 
Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. 


of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three 


1950 

U. S. Jam. 2 ordered Hungary to close its 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliat 
for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American busi. 
man, on charge of spying. Hungary reles 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to) 
consulates reopen. 

Great Britain broke diplomatic relations w 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist 
gime i Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did i 

Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Ca 
munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 deman 
expulsion from Security Council of Dr. T, 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for Janua: 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, walked out. 
council in protest against Chiang, Jan 10, Sow 
resolution unseating Nationalist China was | 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuac 
Eeypt, Britain and Norway, which had recogni. 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and ot} 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation . 
protest. Boycott lasted 614 mos., Malik return: 
Aug. 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

U. S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials fr 
Communist China after the latter seized | 
American consulate general in Peiping. 
erin eres in ot ee Brink's, ah 

office, Jan. f0) »175,395.12, of wi 
$1,218,211.29 was in cash. 

Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. | 

India proclaimed independent republic at N 
Delhi Jan. 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

France recognized Bao Dai and the Viet: 
regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recogni 
Ho Chi Minh, Vietminh Communists Jan, 29. 

President Truman Jan. 31 authorized AEC; 
Produce the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). | 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born ator 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., plead 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secr’ 

He by 


Act and received 14 years in prison. 
communicated valuable atomic information 
since ae At one 


’ 


Russian agents 
worked at Los jeune N. M. | 
uw Coplon Case | 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst | 


j 


j 


Dept. of Justice, Washington, D, C., and Valen- 
_. tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
_ fiage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
. rs. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
_ he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
rg oe been sentenced to 5 years in 1949 Washington 
v6 1 for stealing secret documents. The New 
_ York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
- cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
_ FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
_ Government failed to show that its evidence was 
_ not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
— ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
_ the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
~ the case should be retried because the Government 
'_ used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
~ the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
_ Supreme Court refused to review the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals. Atty. Gen. H. H. 
Brownell, 1957, ordered case dropped. 
oe “Mercy Killing’? Cases 
Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
Was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the ‘‘mercy killing’? of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
Killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 


Européan Coal and Steel Plan 


~— Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
_ posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
- gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference. They agreed to a treaty Mar. 19, 
1951; ratified June 16. 1952. 
U.-S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
*. from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
* a world passenger-carrying record June 18. 
Republic of Korea invaded 2 p.m., June 24, 
(EST), by forces of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea (Communist). 


1950-53 Korean War. See Article Page 148 


Under President Truman’s orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug. 27 to prevent a general 
strike after unions had rejected terms of an 18c 
an hour raise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 

President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, con- 
ferred on Wake Islana Oct. 15. 


Attempt to Kill President 


Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into 
the President’s house, Washington, Nov. 1, to 
assassinate President Truman. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, New York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pvt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery.- Collazo 
was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and sen- 
tenced to death. U. S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. y 

U.S. Dec. 8 banned shipments to Communist 
China and to Asiatic ports trading with it. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
6th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself. ‘dst 


Ilse Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept, em- 
ploye, was convicted of perjury in New York 
_. Feb. 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
. U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
. sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
' yicted Jan, 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictmrent, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
3 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
-He died in Sead Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 

2 convicts. 
, Py senate Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen, Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
liminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
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$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 


Rosenberg Conspiracy 
Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 


Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were touna guilty Mar. - 


29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). 

President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his command in the Far East Apr. 11. 
See page 148. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial’? defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

Denmark and the U.S, signed a pact Apr. 27, 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration of 
North Atlantic treaty. 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18. 

Coal mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 
81, May 20. 

People’s Republic of China (Communist) an- 
nounced the ‘‘peaceful liberation’’ of Tibet May 
27. A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
readmission of exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 
Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct. 24. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties- to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Huro- 
pean army. Senate ratified entries, Jan. 29, 1952. 


U.S. Ends War with Germany 


War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
ended Oct. 19: Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 

General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Noy. 8. 

U.S.A.F. C-47 forced down in Hungary Nov. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.’’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 


1952 


Fire in Atlantic Gity, N. J., Jan. 7%, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 

Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar 4, killed 119, injured 250. 


Steel Industry Seizure Ruled Mlegal 


President Truman ordered Secy. of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer Apr. 8, to seize and operate the 
nation’s steel mills to avert a strike by 600,000 CIO 
United Steelworkers. Seizure was ruled illegal by 
the Supreme Court June 2; strike followed June 3, 
was settled July 24. 

British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 
hrs., opened first jetliner passenger service, May 2. 

U-S. railroads, under Army control since Aug. 27, 
1950, were returned to their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, after carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

Peace contract between West Germany, U.S., 
Great. Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Allied high commissions abolished. 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
the NATO and the EDC. France rejected EDC, 
Aug. 30, 1954. , 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 
30. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway. July 11, 1953. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
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July 26, oe Maj. lag aga at Naguib, 51, 
ized power a coup - 

sewest. Germany agreed Sept. 10, to pay Lager 

$822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for 

Br eeltnin ania oe inten its first atomic 

i ccessfu 
Ge ae hortawest Australia Oct. 3, detonating a 
r naval vessel. 
ye eg train accident at Middlesex, Eng., 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. 


Eisenhower Elected President 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the largest 
popular vote in U.S. history and winning 442 
electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson's 89. Re- 
publican party getued control of House and had 
Senate by one vote. = 

AEC announced tests at Eniwetok Atoll Nov. 
16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob- 
servers reported the test island had disappeared. 

In Prague, 11 pereed Communists, including 
Vladimir Crementa and mace plot “were 
hanged Dec. 3, for espionage an rf 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 7 perjury counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as a 
result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 
East. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
Government, Aug. 24, 1953, asked that they be 
restored. Federal Court of Appeals restored 2 
counts, July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
all charges dismissed June 28, 1955. 


Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 
prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 


his 10-yr. term. 


1953 

In the Soviet Union, 9 doctors were arrested 
Jan. 13, for allegedly plotting to kill Russian 
leaders. They were released Apr. 4 by new regime. 

High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set up a single market for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity. Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar. 10. 


Guatemala, under 
distribute 
holdings Feb. 13. 

oseph V. Stalin, 73, premier of the 
29 ae died in Moscow, Mar. 5. 
Mau Mau society 


tion in Kenya, Africa. cli sporadic 
in the colony by murdering 71 and 
100 of their fellow uyu s 
on Lari, near Nairobi, Mar. 26. 500 arr 
17 sentenced to death. Jomo Kenyatta, 
leader, found guilty Apr. 8, of org 
set dnecisg"Mlat* nfag Betivibicn wets 
allege: cov au u ac 
clared egal. Unrest and terrorism grew out of 


12,000 sq. mi. of Kenya 
President Eisenhower signed a bill May 22, giv- 


ing states title to submerged coastal lands. a ; 


preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, 

clared Federal government ‘paramount 
rights,’’ and recognized power of Congress to trans- 
fer title. Court, Mar. 15, 
motions to upset the law. 


Mount Everest Sealed 


Mount Everest was conquered May 29, by Edmund 
P. Hillary of New Zealand and Tensing Norkay, 
Nepalese living in India. tion was under Col. 
Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. : 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike involvini 
200,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quell 


disturbance killing 16. : 


Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Mai. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
was named president and premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954. Attempted assassination of Nasser, Oct. 26, 
1954, caused removal of Naguib from presidency, 

Lavrenti P. Beria, first deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed July 10, as an enemy 
of the people. He was executed Dec. 23, along 
with 6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia. 


the Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. © 
ohn R. in- | 


Christie, slayer of 7 women, 


J © = 
cluding his wife, was hanged in England, July 15. 


Korean War and United States Intervention 


Republic of Korea was invaded June 25, 1950 
(June 24, EST) by over 60,000 North Korean troops 
Spear-headed by over 100 Russian-built tanks. 
U. N. Security Council demanded cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal to 38th parallel, On 
June 27 it asked U. N. members to help carry out 
its demand. President Truman, June 27, ordered 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur to aid South 
Korea and the 7th U. S. fleet to protect Formosa 
against possible aggression and keep the Chinese 
Nationalist forces from attacking the mainland. 
Requested by the UN to name a commander the 
President designated Gen, MacArthur July 8, 1950. 


North Korean forces took Seoul, South Korean 
capital, June 29, U. S. ground forces entered the 
conflict June 30. The President termed the inter- 
vention a ‘police action.” 


The war had three phases: (1) The North Korean 
drive was checked by U. S. and associated troops, 
with help of a brilliant landing by U. S. Marines 
at Inchon Sept. 15. Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital was taken Oct. 20. U. S. 7th Division 
reached Manchurian border Noy. 20. 


(2) Counter-attack by 200,000 Chinese Com- 
munist “‘volunteers,’’ who crossed Yalu river Nov. 
26, forced evacuation of 105,000 UN troops and 
91,000 Korean civilians at Hungnam Dec. 24. The 
Chinese pushed across 38th parallel, drove 70 mi. 
into South Korea. The UN General Assembly, 
Feb. 1, named Communist China the aggressor in 
Korea. UN troops pushed Chinese back across 


parallel Apr. 3, stopped offensive by 600,000 Chinese 
Apr. 22-30, 


(3) Removal of Gen. MacArthur from command 
Apr. 11, 1951 and start of negotiations for truce 
along 38th parallel July 10, 1951. 


President Truman removed Gen. MacArthur from 
all Far East commands and replaced him with Gen, 
Matthew B, Ridgway, commander of 8th Army. 
MacArthur had wished to pursue Chinese across 
Yalu to their air depots in Manchuria and on 
Mar. 25 had threatened Communist China with air 
and naval attack. He had been warned to clear all 
announcements of policy through Washington. 
The President opposed his views. A Senate in- 
quiry May 3-June 27, 1951, found that MacArthur 
was not charged with insubordination, but had 


Ce et 


disregarded the President’s order to clear policy 
statements through the Defense Dept. 

Armistice was signed July 27, 1953 (July 26, EST) 
and fighting ended 12 hrs. later. A military armis- 
tice commission supervised truce; 10 joint UN- 
Communist teams policed demilitarized zone; 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission watched 


military movements in ports; voluntary repatria- i 


ticn of prisoners was provided and Communists 
had privilege of interviewing prisoners refusing re- 
patriation. India furnished 6,000 troops as guards. 


The armistice terms provided for a political 
conference within 90 days to settle troop with- 
drawal and permanent peace terms. Preliminary 
talks began Oct. 26, 1953, and ended Dec. 12, 
1953, when Arthur H. Dean, special ambassador of 
the U. S. to Korea, walked out after repeated inter- 
ference from Communists. On June 18-21 27,160 
anti-Communist North Korean prisoners were 
freed by President Rhee. 


Prisoner repatriation began Aug. 5, 1953, at 
Panmunjom, ended Sept. 6, 1953. UN turned 
over 75,799 prisoners (70,159 North Koreans and 
5,640 Chinese). Communists released 12,760, in- 


1954, rejected state — 


cluding 7,850 South Koreans, 3,597 Americans, 945 _ 


Britons and 228 Turks. 
released Sept. 4. 


The troops from India departed in February, 
1954. The Supervisory Commission, made up of 
members from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland, was reduced one-half in Sept., 
1955, on repeated complaints that the Communist 
members were spying in South Korea. Repeated 
reports indicated that the North Koreans had vio- 
lated many terms of the armistice, built numerous 
airfields and received naval vessels. The UN Com- 
mand expelled the commission from South Korea 
in June, 1956, on grounds that. its Czech and 
Polish members and the North Korean government 


Maj. Gen Dean was 


had frustrated the operation of the armistice | 
agreement. The UN Command announced in June, | 


1957, that it could no longer be bound by armistice 


provisions controlling importation of Military 
pee eter into Korea, but would modernize UN 
orces ‘‘to 


restore the relative balance of military 


strength that the armistice was intended to pre- 
serve,’’ 


flown to South Korea as the first step. 


U. S. F-100 Supersabre jet fighters were | 


- tralia, 


E 


, 
{ 


hydrogen bomb ended June 29 with the AEC vot- 


6 
en foundered on Communist objections to 


ended 
*“French withdrawal. Vietminh won 177,000 sq. mi. 


2 hed sealed bodies in the walls of part- 

nent and buried others in a garden. nee 

Soviet Union, Aug. 20, announced the test of a 
‘ogen bomb 


Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
eement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving S's: rights 
Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 
6,000,000 in aid available to Spain. Spain rati- 
Nov. 30; Senate approval was not required. 


1954 

Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was 
Taunched at Groton, Conn., Jan. 21. 

Five members of Congress were wounded in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 Puerto 
icans, one a woman, who fired pistols at random 
irom a spectators’ gallery, shouting for inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. Representatives re- 


_tovered. Attackers were sentenced to prison. 


_. East Germany became a sovereign state; accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement Mar. 26, but Rus- 
‘sian troops remained for security functions. 

- AEC reported Apr. 12 that the security clear- 
@nce of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer had been 
withdrawn Dec. 22, 1953, on orders from the 
President. Inquiries on charges of Communist 
associations and opposition to development of the 


ing 4 to 1 against reinstating the scientist because 
of “‘proof of fundamental defects in his charac- 
-ter,’”’ and because his association with known 
Communists ‘‘extended far beyond the tolerable 
“limits of prudence and restraint.’’ Oppenheimer 
Was not found to be disloyal. 

USSR ended diplomatic relations with Aus- 
Apr. 23, after Vladimir M. Petrov, a 
Member of the Soviet embassy, was given political 
asylum. He had disclosed operation of a spy ring. 
Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
-Suly 21, by foreign ministers of 19 nations, 
cluding Communist China. Free elections in 


N. supervision. Armistice, effective Aug. 11, 
742 years of war in Indo-China, with 


and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 
India and Communist China entered an 8-yr. 
pact Apr. 29, for ‘‘peaceful co-existence.’’ India 
recognized Tibet as part of China. 
Racial segregation in public schools was ruled 
unconstitutional in a unanimous decision of the 
Became Court, May 17. Decision applied to pub- 
ic schools systems in 21 states-and the District 
of Columbia. 
President ordered the AEC, June 17, to nego- 
tiate a 25-yr. contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group to construct a $107.250,000 private power 
lant at West Memphis, Ark., to supply power to 
Ihe TVA for use by the AEC. He ordered contract 
cancelled July 11, 1955, after Memphis, Tenn., 


voted to build its own plant. 


Anti-Communist Guatemalan forces, organized 
in Honduras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Gov- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
Overthrown and a cease-fire was reached June 
29. Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when junta resigned. 
Communist party in the U.S. was outlawed by 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 24. Mem- 
bership in the party was not made a crime. 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty signed 
in Manila, Sept. 8 by the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Paki- 
stan and Thailand. 

London conference attended by 7 Western Euro- 
pean nations, Canada and the U.S. ended Oct. 3, 
with agreement, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, 
to integrate West Germany with Western Europe. 
New organization was named the Western Euro- 
pean Union, Oct. 11 at Paris. 

Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 
“West German sovereignty and would. permit West 
Germany to rearm and enter the NATO and the 
WEU. Saar agreement provided for an interna- 
tionalized zone but gave France economic and 
political privileges until final peace treaty. 

French enclaves of Karikal, Mahe, Pondicherry 

and Yanaon were transferred to India, Nov. 1 
- Senate voted 67 to 22, Dec. 2, to condemn Sen. 
ios. R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) for contempt of a 
enate elections subcommittee for abuse -of its 
members and for insults to the Senate during in- 
vestigation, Apr. 22-June 17, of charges brought by 
the Dept. of the Army vs. Sen. McCarthy, growing 
out of the Senator’s investigation of alleged sub- 
“yersive activities. 
Dr. Saml. H. Sheppard was convicted in Cleve- 
land Dec. 21 of murder (2nd degree) of wife, sen- 
tenced to life. His mother committed suicide Jan. 
4, his father died Jan. 18, 1955, 


1955 
Congress Jan. 28 approved President Eisen- 
hhower’s request for emergency powers to permit 


Memorable Dates—1953-1956 


U.S. forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadores, 
assist in consolidating Nationalist are forces 


First conference of 29 Asian-African countries 
oe 18-27 at Bandung, Indonesia, endorsed 
elimination of colonialism; independence, self- 
determination and U. N. membership for all. 
Chou En-lai, premier of Communist China, an- 
nounced willingness of Chinese to negotiate with 
U.S. over relaxing Formosa and Far Bastern 
tensions. Prime Minister Nehru, India, condemned 
NATO as protector of colonialism. 

Federal Republic of West Germany became a 
sovereign state May 5 when ratifications were de- 
posited in Bonn. U.S. completed ratification Apr. 
21. President Eisenhower signed an order ending 
U.S. occupation but troops remained on a contrac- 
tual basis. : a 

A _20-yr. treaty of mutual defense was signed 
at Warsaw May 14 by USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and 
East Germany. 

Austrian state treaty, restoring sovereignty to 
the Republic of Austria, signed May 15, by foreign 
uanisters of U.S., Britain, France and USSR, in 

enna. 

Six high officials of USSR, led by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, premier, N. S. Khrushchev, first secy. 
of the Central Committee, went to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, May 26, for 6 ddy meeting with 
Marshal Tito and to make amends for the 7 years 
of abuse and estrangement initiated by Stalin. 
The Soviet concession recognizing ‘‘different 
forms of socialistic development” was considered 
a@ victory for Yugoslavia. 

The U.S. Supreme Court May 31 reaffirmed the 
principle of public education without racial 
discrimination and said all provisions of Federal, 
state and local law must honor this principle. It 
gave local authorities the task of integrating 
schools and instructed Federal courts to require 
& prompt and reasonable start toward desegrega- 
tion, allowing time for adjustment. 

Communist China May 31-Aug. 3 released 15 air- 
men illegally held. U.S. continued negotiations at 
Geneva on ambassadorial level. 

At annual auto race at Le Mans, France, dis- 
abled car hurtled into crowd, killing 82, injuring 
78, June 11. 

Seawolf, second atomic submarine, 
July 21, Groton, Conn. 

A meeting of heads of state “at the summit” 
proposed by U.S., Great Britain and France, to 
the USSR, took place July 18-23 in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with President Eisenhower top ne- 
gotiator for the U.S. It was followed by a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers, Oct. 27-Nov. 16, 
with Secy. of State Dulles acting for U.S. 


Peron Ousted in Argentina 


Juan D. Peron, president and dictator of Argen- 
tina, was deposed Sept. 19 after a military revolt 
begun June 16 by naval and marine corps units. 
He fled to Paraguay, Nicaragua and Panama. 
He had abolished civil liberties, built the General 
Confederation of Labor into a supporting force, 
separated Roman Catholic church from schools, 
hurt the economy. Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi 
became provisional pres. Sept. 23, was displaced 
Nov. 13 by a military junta, which chose Maj. 
Gen. Pedro Aramburu proy. pres. He enforced civil 
liberties, dissolved the Peronist party, restored 
the newspaper La Prensa to its owner, Dr. A. 
Gainza Paz. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
Sept. 24 in Denver. He flew back to Washington 
Nov. 11 and for a time transacted business at his 
Gettysburg farm. On Sept. 26 stock market prices 
lost over $12 billion in values, partly because 
market was oversold, but recovered gradually. 

Merger of America’s two largest labor organiza- 
tions was effected Dec. 5, under the name Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Geo. Meany became pres., 
Walter Reuther became vice pres. in charge of 
the industrial dept. The merged AFL-CIO had a 
membership estimated at 15,000,000. 


1956 


FBI announced Jan. 12 solution of $2,775,395.12 
Brink’s Express robbery, Boston, 1950. Eight men 
convicted Oct. 6, sentenced to life terms, 

Cold wave and storms Feb. 1-26 brought disaster 
to wide areas of Europe; over 900 dead. 


launched 
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Soviet Leaders Disavow Stalinism 


At 20th Congress of Soviet Communist party in 
Moscow, Feb. 14-25, party chief Nikita S. kenrash- 
chev and other leaders proclaimed new p line 
featuring destruction of Joseph Stalin as nal al 
idol, repudiation of cruelties of Stalinism and 
presentation of Soviet Union in more peaceful 
guise. ates toa Dept. rane Fs pananee text of 
shchev’s 7-hr. secret s 

earache Makarios, pro-Greek leader in Cy- 
prus, was deported to the Seychelles Islands as a 
terrorist by Britain Mar. 9 freed Mar. 28, 1957. 


Southern Manifesto in Congress 


Nineteen U.S. Senators and 81 Representatives 
from Southern states Mar. 12 pledged in Congress 
to use ‘‘all lawful means’ to reverse Supreme 
Court ban on segregation in public schools. 

Dr. Jesus de Galindez, Columbia U. lecturer, 
disappeared in New York City Mar. 12. Domini- 
can Officials denied he had been murdered by 
agents of Trujillo regime, which he is ae 


Victor Riesel, New York labor columnist, was 
blinded Apr. 5 by acid-throwing assailant. 
Six U.S. Marine recruits drowned Apr. 8 in 


march through stream at Parris Island, S.C. Their 
drill instructor, S/Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon, was 
convicted Aug. 3 of negligent homicide, sentenced 
to 3 months, demoted to private. _ 

Communist press announced April 17 dissolution 
of ae coe ern, Soviet-led coalition of Com- 
munist parties. 

S. movie star Grace Kelly and Prince Rainier 
III of Monaco married in Monte Carlo civil cere- 
mony Apr. 18, religious ceremony Apr. 19. 

UN Secy Gen. Dag Hammarskjold announced 
May 10 unconditional cease-fire agreements by 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

Egypt May 16 became first Arab country to rec- 
ognize Communist China. 

U.S. made its first air-drop of hydrogen bomb 
May 21 over Namu Island in Pacific. 


Eisenhower Undergoes Operation 


President Eisenhower underwent an operation 
June 9 at Walter Reed Hospital for ileitis. 

Workers in Poznan, Poland, revolted June 28 
against Communist rule; uprising crushed with 
44 killed, hundreds wounded. 

President Eisenhower and Presidents of 18 other 
Western Hemisphere states signed in Panama City 
July 22 a Panama Declaration, outlining princi- 
ples of Organization of American States. 


Egypt Seizes Suez Canal 


Egypt seized Suez Canal July 26 under national- 
ization decree after Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
denounced Western withdrawal of proposed Aswan 
dam financing. 

Albert Woolson, 109, last survivor of Civil War's 
Union Army and Grand Army of the Republic, 
died Aug. 2 in Duluth, Minn. 

Army H21 helicopter landed in Washington, 
D.C., Aug. 24 after first non-stop transcontinental 
helicopter flight—2,610 mi. in 37 hrs. 

First trans-Atlantic telephone cable system went 


into use Sept. 25 between Clarenville, Newfound- 
land, and Oban, Scotland. 
Soviet scientists 


about every 134 
altitudes ranging from about 


New 


#1, Honduran Chief of 
8 forced to resign by 
Hungarian Revolt Crushed 
Hungarian revolt against Soviet-domi: re- 
gime began Oct. 23, was crushed Nov, 4 by’ Soviet 


Wyszynski, Poland, was f 
imprisonment Oct, 28; aa] 


first inte: i j 5 
force to supervise truce in Miadic ee piae: potige 


Gen. . Gru 
USAF Gen. Lauris 
Aited Commander in 


W. F. Democr: 
refused vote for Adlai Stevenson 
Electoral College Dec. 17 voted for er 
B. Ala., thus becom: the 4 
.S. history to desert candidate to 


1957 


Harold Macmillan became Prime Mi 
ister Jan. 10, succeeding thony Ed 
resigned. 

Ghana proclaimed an independent nation 
6, merging former British colonies of B: 
Togoland and Gold Coast in Africa. 

UN Emergency Force took control of 
Strip and Sharm el Sheikh Mar. 6-7 as Is 
et ne Pacer tee from area seized in 
vasion of Egypt. 7 

coe eae, blocked 4 months, reopened Mar. . 


British 
Sir An 


Youthful insurgents attacked Cuban Presiderz 
Batista’s palace in Havana Mar. 13; 46 killed bt 


ards. 
eS President Magsaysay Killed 


Philippines President Ramon Magsaysay wa 
killed Mar. 17 in plane crash on Cebu Island. 

Treaties creating European Economic Com 
munity (Euromarket) and European Communit 
of Atomic Energy (Euratom) were signed ii 
Rome Mar. 25 by representatives of France, Wes 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands an 
Luxemburg. 

King Hussein of Jordan quelled revolt led 
pro-Egyptian elements of 


Hussein. 

Soviet Communist chief Khrushchev announce 
May 7 decentralization of USSR economy. 

President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, Colombia 
dictator since 1953, ousted May 10 by junta. 

Britain set off its first hydrogen bomb id 
Pacific test May 15, 

Canadian Liberal party defeated June 10 af 
22 yrs. in power; Conservative leader Joh: 
Diefenbaker became Prime Minister June 21. 

V. M. Molotov, Georgi M. Malenkoy and L. 1 
Kaganovich were ousted July 3-4 from Sovie 
Communist party and 


floor for 24 hrs, 18 mins. Aug. 28-29, eclipsin 
record filibuster of 22 hrs. 26 mins. set by S 


Base, N.J., Sept. 4, first Soviet civilian airlin 
to land in U.S, 


UN Condemns USSR on Hungary : 


The UN General Assembly Sept. 14 condemnee 
Bose Union’s repression of 1956 Hungarian up: 
rising. 

West German Chancellor Adenauer won a land: 
Slide third-term victory in Sept. 15 elections 

First underground nuclear explosion set off be 
Atomic Energy Commission in Nevada Sept. 19. 

A Federal-state controversy over admission o 
Negroes to the previously all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark., reached a showdow? 
Sept. 4 when National Guardsmen ordered out bj 
Gov. Orval Faubus (D.) barred 9 Negro student! 
from entering the school. A conference betwee 
Faubus and President Eisenhower brought n 
tangible result and Faubus complied Sept. 21 with 
a Federal Court order to remove the Nationa 
Guardsmen. The Negroes entered school Sept. 
but were ordered to withdraw by local authoriti 
because of fear of mob violence. President pt 

2. 


hower sent Federal troops to Little Rock Sept. 
to enforce the Federal Court’s order and the scho 
began operation on an integrated basis. i 
Japan elected to UN Security Council Oct. 
first former enemy of World War Il Allies ¢ 
win seat. 
Queen Elizabeth II of Britain and husband 
eben sie! Sees Canada and U.S. oct 12-2: | 
Georgi K. Uukov ousted as Soviet Defens 
Minister Oct. 26, stri ed of hi 
party posts Nov. 2 ee of Sen Ce 


President Eisenhower suffered mil v 
25, recuperated quickly, Oe Ake NG | 


i 
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In 1859 John Brown, militant abolitionist, turned 
from Kansas to Virginia to liberate slaves by force. 
Born in Torrington, Conn., May 9, 1800, he 

ed live stock in New York and Pennsylvania 

and ran a tannery in Ohio, In 1855 he went to 
Kansas to organize Free Soil settlers to resist 
Slavery. After pro-slavery bands from Missouri 
sacked Lawrence, Kan., Brown’s men murdered 
_ Pro-slavery families along the Pottawatomie, May 
- 24, 1856. With 30 followers he fought border 
_ troops at Osawatomie, Kan., Aug. 30, 1856. His 
“agitation intensified hatreds and over 200 set- 
tlers were killed in ‘‘bleeding Kansas’? during 13 
months. He was called Osawatomie Brown. 

Getting arms from eastern abolitionists, Brown 

stored them in Tabor, Iowa. He carried 11 fugi- 
_tive slaves to Windsor, Ont., Canada, 1,100 mi. 
- in 82 days. In late summer, 1859, he leased a 
_ Maryland farmhouse, 5 mi. from Harpers Ferry 

(then in Virginia) and secreted his ‘‘army’’ there. 
_ With 16 white men, including 3 sons, and 5 
- Negroes, Brown seized the U. S. Armory at 
' Harpers Ferry Oct. 17, 1859, killed 5 civilians, 
* took hostages. From Col. Lewis W. Washington, 
“great grandnephew of George Washington, he 
_ took a sword Frederick the Great had sent Wash- 
_ ington, and put it on. His men barricaded them- 
> selves in a fire engine house. 

» Volunteer guards and Virginia militia were 
- aroused. U. S. Marines arrived Oct. 18, with 
-Lt. Col. Robt. E. Lee, 2nd U. S. Cavalry, in com- 
" mand. Lieut. J. E. B. Stuart, ist U. S. Cavalry, 

failed to get Brown to surrender. The Marines 

charged and captured the raiders. One Marine was 
_ Killed, one wounded. Eleven of Brown’s party were 
killed, including two of his sons. 

Brown was tried for treason to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia at Charlestown, Va. (now 
Charles Town, West Va.) and hanged Dec. 2, 
1859. Five others were hanged and 5 got away. 
Brown’s fanaticism dramatized the intense hatred 

" of the abolitionists for slavery and inflamed the 

North. When Union soldiers marched into Virginia 
_ @ few years later they sang: ‘‘John Brown’s body 
- lies a mouldering in the grave, but his soul goes 
-Mmarching on.” 


Slavery Crisis. President Buchanan sent message 
to Congress urging enforcement of laws against 
African slave trade Jefferson Davis, 
ex-Secy. of War, urged Democratic state con- 

* yention of Mississippi to support extension of 
Slavery ... USS Niagara returned to Liberia 217 
~ Negroes liberated from slaveship Echo ... 
Knights of Golden Circle at White Sulphur 
Springs voted for conquest of Central America 
to extend slavery ... U. S. captured Walker’s 
pro-slavery filibusters in Gulf of Mexico Oct. 27 
- ,,.. Kansas Dec. 5 adopted Wyandotte constitution 
outlawing slavery, restricted vote to white males, 


DARWIN’S BIG BOOK 
* On Noy. 24, 1859, Charles R. Darwin, British 
“naturalist, published On the Origin of Species by 
- Natural Selection or the Preservation of Favored 
Races in the Struggle for Life. In July, 1858, 
Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace, who first 
used term ‘‘survival of the fittest,” had advised 
’ the Linnean Society, London, of their simultaneous 
‘discovery of this theory. Darwin argued that 
heredity and the struggle for existence made 
modifications in all living species, thus applying 
the theory of evolution. This outraged churchmen 
who taught that all species were static and un- 
changing. But Darwin’s theory, with reservations, 
became basic in science. 


FIRST OIL WELL 

On Aug. 28, 1859, oil was obtained for the first 
time in a well sunk by drilling. Previously it 
had been skimmed from salt wells and sold as 
medicine and kerosene. The Seneca Oil Co. hired 
Edwin L. Drake, New Haven Railroad conductor, 
to sink a well near Titusville on Oil Creek, 
Venango County, Penn. With Wm. Smith and 
é Smith’s sons he bored 2 to 3 ft. a day inside an 
‘iron pipe. At 694% ft. the hole filled with oil 

and a boom began. In two years operations 

stretched 10 mi. along Oil Creek. The first 

gusher was not brought in until 1861. Drake did 

not patent his use of the iron pipe and made 
little money. Eventually the state of Pennsylvania 
¥ gave him a pension of $1,500 a year. He was 

born 1819, died 1880. 
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THE BIRTH OF DIXIE 


Dan Emmett was 44 and a member of the - 


Bryant minstrels in 1859 when Bryant asked him 
for a “walk around’? song. Emmett, recalling 
how showmen used to say “I wish I was in Dixie- 
land’’ composed Dixie. In 1861 it captivated a 
Confederate rally in New-Orleans and spread to 
all Confederate armies. 

Daniel Decatur Emmett (Oct. 29, 1815-June 28, 
1904) was born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, son of a 
blacksmith who fought in the War of 1812. Dan 
worked as a printer, served as a fifer in the 
U. S. Army, wrote Old Dan Tucker in 1830, joined 
a circus, 1835, formed a minstrel troupe, 1842, 
and trouped for years; retired to a farm near Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, 1888. He wrote numerous songs. 


OTHER EVENTS OF 1859 


MOVE TO UNITE ITALY. 11 Risorgimento, na- 
tionalist movement to drive Austria from Italy, 
supported by Count Cavour, Sardinian prime 
minister, with covert help from Napoleon III of 
France, led Austria to start war Apr. 27. France 
and Sardinia combined forces and defeated 
Austria at Montebello, May 20; Magenta, June 4; 
Solerino, June 24. Terms dictated by Napoleon 
III at Villafranca gave Lombardy to Sardinia but 
restored other provinces to Austria, action that 
was rejected by Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia. 
Revolts against papal rule took place in Bologna, 
Ferarra and Perugia; in Perugia Swiss papal 
troops massacred the rebels. ‘Treaty of Zurich 
Nov. 10 recognized. the Italian Confederacy. 
Guiseppe Garibaldi fought against Austria, then 
left Sardinia Nov. 18 and secretly prepared fo 
his 1860 campaign to liberate Sicily. - 


DISPUTE WITH BRITAIN. U.S. troops under 
Capt. Geo. Pickett July 29 landed on San Juan 
Island in Gulf of Georgia, off Bellingham, Wash., 
sw of Vancouver. British had claimed it under 
treaty of 1846. Lt. Gen .Winfield Scott, Chief of 
Staff, went to Portland, Ore. In 1871 U.S. and 
Britain agreed to let the German Emperor, Wil- 
liam I, arbitrate. He voted for the U.S., 1872. 


GENERAL. A. T. & S. F. Ry. chartered Feb. 
11... Oregon became 33rd state Feb. 14... Rep. 
Daniel E. Sickles killed Philip Barton Key in 
Washington for seducing wife; acquitted Feb. 26 
. . » Rocky Mountain News, first Colorado news- 
paper, founded Apr. 23, Denver... Pittsburgh;Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago Ry., direct line Pittsburgh- 
Chicago, consolidated . . . Comstock Lode, fabulous 
silver mine, found in 6-mi. Canyon, Nevada, 
June 11... War on Bear River Indians, Utah, 
June-Oct. Emile Blondin crossed Niagara 
chasm on tight-rope June 30 .. . Michigan 
Southern Ry. crashed near South Bend, Ind., 
June 27, 38 dead. ... Capt. N. C. Brooks, USN, 
claimed Midway Isl. for U. S. Dec. 15. . . National 
debt, July 1, $58,496,837 . . . Immigration, 118,616. 


BOOKS OF 1859. Chas. Dickens: Tale of Two 
Cities. Edw. Fitzgerald: Rubaiyat. Mrs. Gaskell: 
Round the Sofa. Geo. Eliot: Adam Bede. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
Geo. Lewes: Physiology of Common Life. Geo. 
Meredith: Ordeal of Richard Feverel. John S. Mill: 
On Liberty. Mistral: Mireio. Chas. Eliot Norton: 
Travel Notes. John Ruskin: The Two Paths. Lady 
Shelley, éd.: Memorials of Shelley. Saml. Smiles: 
Self Help. Tennyson: Idylls of the King. Trench; 
English Words. Anthony Trollope: The Bertrams. 


MUSIC. Gounod: Faust. Goncharov: Oblomov. 
Offenbach; Orpheus en Enfer. Richard Wagner 
completed Tristan & Isolde at Lucerne. 


BORN IN 1859—Mary Anderson, Henri Bergson, 
Pierre Curie. A. Conan Doyle, Lord Curzon, 
Eleonora Duse, Alfred Dreyfus, Havelock Ellis, Sir 
John Fortescue, Kenneth Grahame, Lady Gregory, 
A. E. Housman, Knut Hamsun, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Sidney Lee, Cecil Sharp, Francis Thompson, 
Sidney Webb. 

Born 200 years ago, 1759: Robert Burns, Johann 
Cc. F. von Schiller. 

DIED IN 1859—Sen. Rufus Choate (Mass.) 
Leigh Hunt, Henry Hallam, Alex. von Humboldt, 
Washington Irving, 76; Lord Macauley, Horace 
Mann, Prince Metternich, Wm, H. Prescott, Thos. 


de Quincey, Thos. Sedgwick, Robt. Stephenson, 


De Tocqueville. 


ae 
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U. S. Congress authorized levy of 500,000 men. South Mountain to Hagerstown, Md. McClellan 
At Wilson’s Creek, Mo,, Aug. 10, Brig. Gen. Nath. followed, fighting Longstreet and Hill at South 
Lyon, USA, was killed in battle with Maj. Gen. 


Mtn, Sept. 14. Lee dropped back to Antietam creek | 
Sterling Price, CSA. U. S. captured Forts Hatteras near Sharpsburg, Md. Sept. 15; Jackson took 
and Clark, and Port Royal, S. C. Aug. 28-29. At Harpers Ferry, joined Lee, McClellan attacked 
Ball’s Bluff, Leesburg, Va., USA in raid lost 894 Sept. 17; stopped Lee, but failed to use reserve | 
men Oct. 21. Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, commd. and let Lee withdraw across Potomac. USA had 
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Potomac; succeeded Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott as engaged, 13,000 cas, Maj. Gen. Stuart, CSA cavalry 
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Fredericksburg, Md. Lincoln displaced McClel- | 

EVENTS OF 1862 lan with Maj. Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside Nov. coal 

Forts Henry and Donelson—Maj, Gen. Henry W. Burnside crossed Rappahannock, made frontal at- | 
Halleck, Western Dept., sent Brig. Gen. U. 


’ : tack on Marye’s Heights above Fredericksburg 
Grant with 17,000 on river craft of Flag Officer Dec. 13. Lee, Longstreet and Jackson with 75,000 | 
Andrew H. Foote vs. Ft. Henry on Tennessee River; repulsed him. USA lost 12,653; CSA 5,377. | 
it fell Feb. 6. Grant rushed troops across 10 mi. In Tennessee Maj. Gen. Wm. S, Rosecrans, USA, | 
of bogs to Ft. Donelson on the Cumberland, sent pushed back Gen. Braxton Bragg at battle of | 
his “unconditional surrender’ message to Brig. Stone River-Murfreesboro Dec. 31-Jan. 3. US 
Gen. Simon D. Buckner, CSA, who gave up 12,000 casualties; CSA 11,000. | 
with 11,500 Feb. 16. At Pea Ridge, Ark., Mar, 6-8 Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President j 


South Carolina, 


| 
| 


abolished slavery in Dist. of Columbia Apr. 16. 


in announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
declared free in territory then in rebellion 


es EVENTS OF 1863 
-, Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 
lared free forever the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, 
isiana (certain parishes already occupied ex- 
“cepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Virginia 
est Virginia and other portions excepted). About 
120,000 slaves were thus declared free. Congress 


Chancellorsville, Va.—Maj. Gen. Jos. E. Hooker 
Succeeded Burnside as commander Jan. 25.—Hook- 
er, with 90,000 available, attempted to envelop Lee 
May 2. Jackson led 32,000 around US Army, drove 
in right of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard. Jackson 
wounded by own troops May 2, died May 10; suc- 

ed by Maj. Gen. J. E, B. Stuart. Shell stunned 
Hooker May 3. Maj. Gen. John Sedgwick forced 
Confederates out of Marye’s Heights; was pushed 
back May 4. Against consensus Hooker withdrew 


across Rappahannock. US casualties 17,197; CSA 
13,000. Lincoln called for 100,000 for 6 mos. June 15. 


Gettysburg—Lee with 76,224 and 272 guns, in- 
vaded Penn. Army of the Potomac had 115,256, 
about 90,000 effective, 362 guns. Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early, CSA, levied on York, Pa., for $100,000 


supplies June 27. Lincoln gave Maj. Gen. Geo. C. 


Meade top command June 28. Ist US Cavalry 
(Buford) pushed -back at Gettysburg by Lt. Gen. 
“A. P. Hill, CSA, July 1. Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell, 
CSA, forced US back to Cemetery Hill; Maj. Gen. 
Reynolds, USA, killed. US took Culp’s Hill, ex- 
tended line to Round Top, with Maj. Gens. Han- 
cock, Sickles, Sedgwick, Howard, Slocum and 
Pleasanton (cavalry). Lee’s attacks checked July 2. 


On July 3 Maj. Gen. Geo, E. Pickett, Maj. Gen. 


Isaac Trimble and Brig. Gen. Jas. J. Pettigrew 
with 15,000 made assault on foot from Seminary 
Ridge vs. US center (Hancock); repulsed 
with 4,500 casualties. Lee retreated into Virginia; 
Meade did not pursue. Losses: US, 3,155 killed, 
14,529 wounded, 5,365 missing; CSA, 3,903 killed, 
12,709 wounded, 5,425 missing. Many of the miss- 
ing were prisoners. Total casualties estimated at 
“23,049 USA, 20,451 CSA, or over 43,000. 
Vicksburg—Grant was given top command to 
capture Vicksburg, Miss Porter led fleet south 
past Vicksburg Apr. 16, moved troops across 
river Apr. 30. May 1 Grant took Port Gibson. Maj. 
Gen. Wm. T. Sherman took Jackson, Miss., May 14, 
held back Jos. E. Johnston, CSA. Lt. Gen. John 
C. Pemberton, CSA, commanding 30,000, was de- 
feated at Champion’s Hill and Black River Bridge, 
shut up in Vicksburg. He surrendered July 4; 
Grant paroled prisoners. Gen. Banks with 15,000 
captured Port Hudson July 8, giving US control 


of Mississippi River. 


the Tennessee; 


Tennessee—Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Rosecrans took 
Chattanooga Sept. 9. Braxton Bragg, CSA, drove 
him back at Chickamauga, but Maj. Gen. Geo. H. 
Thomas checked Bragg, Sept. 18-20; was called 
“Rock of Chickamauga.’’ Grant made commander 
of all armies there; Sherman of Grant’s Army of 
Thomas replaced Rosecrans. 
Longstreet reinforced Bragg; Hooker supported 
Thomas. Hooker took Lookout Mt., fought Battle 
Above the Clouds, Nov. 24. Sherman and Thomas 
dislodged Bragg at Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
Bragg retreated to Georgia. 

Congress voted first conscription act, Mar. 3, 
drafting all men between 20 and 45, unless ex- 
empted by paying $300 for substitute. Riots against 
draft in New York, Boston, July 13-16, about 1,000 
killed. 

President Lincoln made address at dedication of 
cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Morgan, CSA, raided Indiana 
and Ohio; captured at New Lisbon, O., escaped 
from prison at Columbus, Nov. 27. Killed at 
Greeneville, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1864. 


EVENTS OF 1864 


Grant made lieut. general Mar. 1, Gen. in Chief 
Mar. 12. Sherman succeeded him in West. Halleck 
made chief of staff. Draft for 500,000 to serve 3 
years or duration begun Mar. 10; additional 200,000 

ar. 14. 
eiiacpicas; Spotsylvania—Bloody battles fol- 
lowed when Grant crossed the Rapidan and was 
attacked by Lee at Wilderness, May 5. Longstreet 
‘was wounded by own men. Grant. attacked Lee at 
Spotsylvania Court House May 10 (2nd Wilder- 
ness). Maj. Gen. Francis G, Barlow took Spotsyl- 
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vania salient, including Bloody Angle, May 12 
(8rd_ Wilderness). Maj. Gen. Sedgwick killed. 
Us and wounded May 5-12 est. 26,813; 
missing 4,183. Maj. Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry 
defeated Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart at Yellow 
Tavern, Va., May 11; Stuart was kiled, 


Cold Harbor—Lee took strong position near the’ 


Chicahominy. Grant attacked his center June 3, 
was repulsed with 12,000 casualties. Grant crossed 
James River on bridge of 2,100 pontoons. June 14- 
15, marched to Petersburg. 

USN Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow, defeated CSN 
Alabama off Cherbourg, France, June 19; Alabama 
surrendered and sank. 

Siege of Petersburg—Grant assaulted Confed-~ 
erate positions June 15-18 with 7,881 casualties. 
Exploded a mine under Confederate works July 
30; during fight in crater US lost 898 killed, 4,060 
wounded, 3,110 missing; CSA 400 killed, 600 wound- 
ed, 200 missing. 

Early vs. Sheridan—Lee sent Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early to hold Shenandoah Valley. Early went 
through Maryland to outskirts of Fort Stevens 
near Washington, July 11, where skirmishes were 
watched by President Lincoln. Early eluded Fed- 
erals, Grant sent Sheridan to Shenandoah. 
Sheridan defeated Early at Winchester Sept. 19, 
Fisher’s Hill, Sept. 22. Early surprised Wright at 
Cedar Creek Oct. 19; Sheridan’s famous ride from 
Winchester rallied troops, brought victory. 

Sherman’s March to the Sea—Sherman defeated 
Johnston at Resaca, Ga., May 14-15. Hooker 
repulsed at New Hope Church, Ga., May 25, US 
cavalry, Maj. Gen. Geo. Stoneman, captured Alla- 
toona June i. Johnston repulsed Sherman at 
Kenesaw Mtn., June 27 (US casualties 3,000, CSA 
600), evacuated post, was superseded by Gen. J. B. 
Hood, CSA, July 17. Lt. Gen. Wm. J. Hardee, 
CSA, defeated at Peach Tree Creek, July 20. 
Hardee defeated in battle of Atlanta, July 22, by 
Gen. J. B. McPherson, who was killed. Hood re= 
pulsed at Ezra’s Church, before Atlanta, July 28. 
Sherman occupied Atlanta Sept. 2, burned it Nov. 
15, started for sea with 60,000. Occupied Savan- 
nah Dec. 21. Thomas defeated Hood at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 15-16, scattering his army. 

Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, CSA, captured Fort 
Pillow, Tenn., Apr. 12, massacred Negro troops. 


EVENTS OF 1865 


The U. S. House, Jan. 31, 1865, concurred in a 
Senate resolution to adopt the 13th Amendment 
prohibiting slavery. On Lincoln’s invitation, Con- 
federates sent 3 commissioners who met Lincoln 
and Secy. Seward on vessel at Hampton Roads 
Feb. 3. Confederates asked to negotiate as a na-= 
tion; Lincoln demanded that they accept the 
national authority and 13th Amendment, which 
they rejected. Gen. Lee made commander-in-chief 
by Confederate congress Apr. 6. 

Confederates evacuated Columbia, S. C., and 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 17. Cape Fear River forts 
captured Feb. 20-21. Brig. Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
defeated Early at Waynesboro, Va., Mar. 2. Con- 
federates evacuated Petersburg and Richmond 
Apr. 2-3; President Davis retired to Danville. Maj. 
Gen. Godfrey Weitzel took over Richmond; Lincoln 
inspected it Apr. 4. Grant asked Lee to surrender 
Apr. 7. Lee surrendered 27,805 at Appomattox 
Court House, Va., Apr. 9. Johnston surrendered 
31,243 to Sherman at Durham Sta, 'N. C., Apr. 18, 
made official Apr. 26. 


MURDER OF LINCOLN 


Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, April 14, 
died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in the pur- 
suit, April 26, at a burning barn, on a farm near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for complicity were 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Herold, George 
A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell), July 7. 
Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, and Dr. 
Samuel A: Mudd were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; Edward Spangler, to six years in prison, 
but all four men were pardoned 1869. John H. 
Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe but 
was brought back and tried, 1867. Jury disagreed. 
He was reindicted, but not tried. Booth‘s body 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery was abolished by adoption of the 13th 
amendment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of cuted on March 20, 1933.—April 30, Luis 
the nite States, ir Washington: died April 15. chez Cerro, president of Peru, shot to 
of belardo Hurtado de 


1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan > in Lima by A lo Mendoza, who 
1881—March 13. Alexander Il, of Qhesie. daly 2. killed by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, eldex 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, brother of Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to de 
in Washington; died Sept. 19. in Berlin an Afghan student.—Nov. 8, 
1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of Nadir of Afghanistan, in 
ones 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, tORose_—ul i 25. Ta Vi nei ebert Do 
une arie ‘anco: oe ', y a n enna, USE 
Epeeecrae of France Chancellor of Aust by Nazi, in the chanceller; 


May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. Gito Planetta convicted and hanged.—Oct. 9, - 

25. Juan Tdlaste Borda, President of Uruguay. Marseilles, King Al via, at 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- French Foreign Minister Jean 

dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth jada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian 


of Ausiria. 1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shi 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- in Baton Rouge. La., by Dr. Catt Austin Weise 
dent of the Dominican Republic. who was slain oy Long’s bodyguards. 


1900—Jan. 30. William Goebei, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. Trotsky Slain 
1901—Sept. 6. William Mckinley, President of _ 1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lebe Bronstein)! 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 63, exiled Russian war minister, 5 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. (Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico cy! 
1903—June 11, Alexander, King of Serbia, and 1942—-May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputt 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explos 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re: 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis prisal by Germans, and Lidice levelled.—Dec. 24 
Philippe, Crown Prince. 61, in Algiers. 
1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness 
1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- British Resident Minister, in C: , Egypt. 
Sia.—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 1945—Feb. 24. Premier- Ahmed Maher Pasha ig} 
Dominican Republic. the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 
1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Premier of Spain. 1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old Kin 
1913—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President of Siam, dead of bullet in palace Bangkok 
of Mexico and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- July 21, Gualberto Villarroel, President of Boo 
dent.—March 18, George. King of Greece. a ea — - 5 al ae ‘ 
Ignited World War I ped : ung San, de tac Temier On 
1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of the Burmese Interim Government, and five tow 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie aides, by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 194 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. , 1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shi 
1915—July 28: Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. Nd ceeae Woe ae soa 
Premier, ree one Cee on te, -2aaeriae: Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-hel 
1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German afea_of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of Frenck! 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand Air Force, also killed —Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, sls 
Jas Il, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. - 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- , 1950—Nov. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, Presi 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their dent of Venezuela, in Caracas. 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 1951—Mar. 7. Ali 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. Riad es. 
Marshal von Eichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Noy, Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor-+ 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 4an.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein o> 


Dec. 14, Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31 
1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis: 

ghanistan, in Laghman. sioner for South Vietnam, and Gov. Lap Thanh o2 
1926—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit+ 

dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Ku 


1921—March 8, Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- Lumpur.—Oct. 16, Liaquat Ali Khan, prime 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger. ex. German ister of Pakistan, in RawalpindL R a 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 1953—July 1. Prince Azzedine Bey, in Tunis. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, former Presi-_ 1955—Jan. 2. Jose Antonio Remon, President o 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- Panama, by machine gun at race track, Pan 
Soin te ieee 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Nita ee ae et ae Somoza, President o 
nier, B caragua, in n; is 
1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 1957 July 26. Ptastiont Corions Castillo Arm: 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, of Guatemala, in Guatemala City by one of his 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin—Aug. 22. own guards, who then committed suicid a 
Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 1958—July 14. King Faisal of Ira this 
as gone Chee near ‘Bandon, County Cork.— Crown Prince Abdul Tllah, and July 15, sunele 
per. Roccniee. ae Row ite ase President of the Nuri as-Said, by rebels in Baghdad. 
Pancho Villa Assassination Attempts : 
1923—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘Pancho’ Villa 1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. * dent Truman, two men identified as members of a 
1928—July 17. Gen, Alvaro Obregon, President. FUerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor 
elect of Mexico, in San Angel. Mexico. resola and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
1930—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi Tokyo into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a 
1932—May 6.’ Paul Doumer, President of” the Suard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Cols 
French Republic, by a Russian exile, Paris.—May Tas g ended. recovered and was tried and con- 
16. Ki Inukai, Japanese Premier, Tokyo, wecee eae ty 1951. for oe ake of Coffelt. H 
Attack F é Sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
galt FOR 18.) Jo Mam ia eel, oan. beeen Tuan, uly 24, 1952, | 
, anarchist, s -ele " : : SA aor 
ot at President-elect Sey: ae ape eee at, unhurt; 7 sentenced to death. 7 
eetece ane Rayon Anton J: Cermak “of inher aes oe cies ir rt ae 
, € arch 6. Zangara was electro- crowd killed 9, injured 150. anges 


{ 


| 

nation made by the young United States after th ) 
e Americar 

ead Commerce and was tignei a mae sae ed States and Sweden. It was a Treaty of Friendshi¢ 


, President of th 
the Congress that acted for thé t € United States in Congress Assembled, which 
of the treaty wih Sweden same 2 rata the Constitution coulda be enacted. The 175th "anniversa 


(B)—burned, (C)—collision, (D)—dama; 
- Ean, Br.—British, 


Marine Disasters Since 1859; Major War Losses 


4 Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are listed. See also Chronology 
Bae 16S ce hae dm ee ee 
= ed, (E)—expl — — 
4 ; pe, ne, 2.) Wane fee ; sa exploded, (F)—foundered at sea, (G)—ran aground, 
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(V)—vanished, (W)—wrecked. Braz.—Brazil- 


Fr.—French, Ger.—German, Tt —Italian, Jap.—Japanese, Sp.—Spanish, Sw.—Swedish. 


_ Apr. 27 Br. Pomona we ve Liverpool.... 400 

“be 25 Royal Charter (W) on Anglesea coast 446 
1860 

= os 19 Luna (W) off Barfleur, France...... 100 

_ Feb, 19 Hungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N/S. 205 

‘Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (C) on Lake Michigan... 300 


of CIVIL WAR 1861-65 


1862 
Mar. 8 Cumberland, Loge (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimae (Conf.) 

Mar. 9 Battle of Merrimac (Conf.) and Monitor 
Bete ees ne rs ended ina draw; Merrimac 
burned b in May, to prevent capture. 

_ Dec. 31 Ronitor (8) off Cape Hatteras 


1863 
EFeb; 7 Orpheus (W) of New Zealand...... 190 
- Apr. 27 Anglo-Saxon (W) off Cape Race..... 237 
: 1864 

- June 19 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Feb. 7 Housatonic (Fed.) on) pe, the H. L.. Hunley 
(Conf.) off Charleston, S. C, The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by mae 


* Apr. 27 Sultana (E) me "Mississtpp! River... .1,450 
- Aug. 24 Eagle Speed (F) near Calcutta.....: 265 


1866 
London (F) in Bay of Biscay.. 230 
: Missouri (E) on Ohio River...... 00 
Oct. 3 Evening Star (F) from New York... 250 
é 1867 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels (W) 
at St. Thomas, West oe by hurricane. ...1,000 


' Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) ns eee Michigan..,.. 100 
Apr. 17. United Kingdom (V)............ 0 
- Dec. 4 America; United ae (B) Ohio R.: 72 


Oct. 27 Stonewall Ja ‘below Cairo, Tll...... 200 


Jan. 11 
_ Jan. 30 


Jan. 24 Oneida © off” Pekinamia’ adver kh 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic. 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Ca, ape (F) off a Spain. o. 472 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost off Inishtrah Tose LO 
tir 2 
Jan. 28 Re ARthUr (UD) x sie ns 3 87 
July 30 Weathela (erry) voy N.Y harbor::: 100 
1872 


“Nov. 7 Mary Celeste left New York for Genoa; 
found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later; crew never heard from 


1873 
Jan, 22 Northfleet (C) off ch hee Merete) 300 
Apr. 1 re Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia... 547 
Nov. 23 ille de evr (C) in Atlantic.....,. 230 
1874 
Dec. 6 Cospatrick J eae 470 
May 7 Schiller (W) on Scilly Islands....... 200 
Nov. 4 Pacific.(C) off Cape Flattery....... 236 


Dec. 6 Deutschland eae mouth of Thames, 157 


July 15 Eten (W) off Valparaiso...... 100 
Nov. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina. 100 
Nov... Atacama ek re Caldera, Chil 104 
Jan. 31 Metropolis ws 7 North Carolina.. 100 
“Mar. 24 Eurydice (F) near Isle of Wight. 300 
Sept. 3 Princess Alice (C) on ‘Thames River 700 
1879 
é ee 12-16 13 fishing schooners (F) os N.F..... 144 
* Dec. 2 Borusia sunk offSpain.......seee05 174 
1880 
Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda......... 290 
Nov. 24 Uncle Joseph (C) off Spezzia....... 250 
i 1881 
May 24 Victoria capsized in Thames River, 
(Optra Te inion teh oa 200 
June U. S. naval vessel Jeanette crushed in 


Arctic ice ane sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Cmdr. G. De Long and 21 others lost; 11 sur- 
vived, iSeneaine Lt. G. W. Melville. The vessel had 
peen in the ice pack since Sept., 1879. It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett 

Aug. 30 Teuton (W) off Cane of Good Hope. 200 


1882 
Sept. 14 Asia (F) near Sault Ste. Marie...... 98 
1883 


Jan. 19 Ger. Cambria (C) iceberg.......... 389 
July 3 Daphne capsized in Clyde.......... 124 


1884 
Jan. 18 City of Columbus off Bs Scepacale 
Apr. = panier ee f W) ott ié BS tics 13t 
5 omona; State of Florida setae 
July 22 Sp. Gigon; a Lexham a ¥aeemetou! 


1887 
Jap. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil... 300 
A. Scbolten (C) in Eng. Channel. 134 


Nov. 19 W.A. 
A 14 Geiser; Thin; iy (C). 105 
ug. elser; gvalla ie a afeloiatiaeareen 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; La France (C)..:...... 89 
1889 

sag For U. 8. warships Trenton, Vandalla and 
pene Ger. Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, Samoan 
Sheth ee ie siaeare Sree ee 4 


Nov. 10 British cruiser Serpent (S) off Spain 167 
Dec, 27 Shanghai (B) in ChinaSea.......... 100 


1891 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off Gibraltar. . 


Apr. 22 Blanco ger (E) in Caldera Bay 200 

Jan. 13 Namchow ow) ee China Sea...... 414 

May 22 Braz. warship sunk, La Plata R.. 120 

Oct. 28 Roumania (W) off Portugal........ 113 
1893 

Feb. 8 Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain..,, 115 


. 11° Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York 
June 22 Br. battleship Victoria (C) off Syria 350 


1894 
Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reet 
Wairapa (W) i New Zealand...... 1384 


895 
Ger, Elbe; Br Crathie (C). 335, 
Mar. 11. Sp. Reina ae (F) in Atiantic.. 400 


1896 
June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 250 


1898 
Feb. 15 U.S. battleship Maine (E) in Ha- 
vane harbors; si 0% 1 said denial 269 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers [sla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques del Duero, under 
Adm. Patriclo Montojo, destro BL tps by Commodore 
George Dewey's fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
U. S., 7 wounded 

July 3 Battle of Santiago de Cuba—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizeaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
sruiser, Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 

uino. Sp. forces, under Adm, Pascual Cervera, 
303 filled 151 wounded; U. §., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sam eon ‘and Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, 1 kille 

July 4 Fr. La Bourgoyne; Br. Cromarty- 

shire. (C)z’,.. ys:vwbisin aig gaclepeen alien 560 

July 4 Sp. Reina Mercedes scuttled at Santiago. 


July 5° Sp warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
July .. Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan sunk 

Oct. 14 Mohegan (W) off the Lizard...... Arye es) 
Nov. 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod......... 157 


1900 

June 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
poken, Né Ji.)28/s Se siaje totereieivieeters 

1901 
Feb. 22 Rio de Janeiro (W) at ane Pepe 128 
Apr. 1 Turkish Asian Se in Red Sea...... 0 
Aug. 14 Islander, with $3.000, 600, in gold, struck 
iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alaska.,...... 70 
Dec. 2 Br. Condor (V) off ‘eqainmat B.C, 104 


1902 
July 21 Primus (Cc) on the Elbe..... arols wiuveloesslens 


1903 
June 7. French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 
1904 


Feb. 9 Russian cruisers Variag and Korietz sunk 
off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 

Apr. 13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk 
(M) off Port Arthur.............- 


May 15 Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima (M), 

cruiser Yoshino rammed by sister ship and sunk 
June 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate, N. vie 1,030 
June 20 Russian submarine Dolphin sunk. 23 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rockall Reef.......- 590 
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1905 
Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
Sait riers Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Ri fleet 

under Adm. ee P. Rojdestvensky including 

battleships Kniaz Suvuroff, Alexander III, Oslia- 
bya, Navarin, Sissoil Veliki and Borodino: cruisers 
Dmitri Donski, Adm. Nakhimoff,, Vladimir 
Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemehug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,000 


Sept. 13 Jap. warship eect einiaka alameine e. 599 

Braz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil..... 212 

“ans 32 Valenois lost off Vancouver Island.. 129 

Aug. Italian Sirio Gas off Cape Palos.... 350 

19 

eb. Larchmont sunk off Long Island.... 131 

Feb. ot Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland..... 100 

Feb. 24 Austrian eee) eter eee eee clare saz 

Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (E)........ 117 

July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif... 100 

Nov. 26 Turkish Kaptan sunk in North Sea.. 110 

1908 

. 23 Jap. Matsu Maru (C) near Hakodate 300 

aan 30 Tap. Matsu Shima (E) off Pescadores 200 

July 28 Ying King (F) off Hongkong. - 300 

I SS tS) 150 

Nov. 27 San Pablo sunk off Philippines 100 
1909 

Jan. 23 ite Star liner Republic rammed and 


Whi 
sunk by It. Florida off Nantucket light. All but 6 
assengers saved by ‘‘CQD”’ (before SOS) sent by 
Republic's wireless operator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue 
1 


Aug. Br. Waratah (V) from London....,. 300 
1910 
Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca... 200 
1911 
Sept. 25 Fr. battleship Liberte (EK) at Toulon 285 
1912 
Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black Sea 
Mar. Spanish Principe de Asturias. . 
Mar. 28 British Yongala (S) off Australia. ;: 
Apr. Nile steamer (C) near Cario, Egypt. . 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titanic hit iceberg 
in North Atlantic............ souk Ole 
Sept. Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R. ‘115 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan... . 1,000 
3 
Mar, 1 Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 
(C) near Heligoland..........2.. 66 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in midocean...).°. °° 135 
Nov. 9 Storm destroyed, on Lake 


b rh aes the 
Steamer Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake urop, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23; Charles S$ Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24. 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 
1914 


Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 
Canadian Empress of Ireland (C) 02 
cunpe ine 4 


St. Lawrence River......... 1, 
Konigsberg sunk by 
r 


Mar. 31 
May 29 


July 11 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 12 


Sept. 18 
Sept. 22 


Oct. 15 


German cruiser 


German cruisers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz 
sunk by British 

German cruiser Hela sunk by British 
sub, off Heligoland 

Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 

British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 
Hogue by German submarine. ... . 1,400 

British cruiser Hawke by submarine off 
Aberdeen coast 

British battleship Audacious (M) off 
Lough Swilly 

British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 

German cruiser Karlsruhe (EB) 

German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is. 

German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 

Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 

German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 
zig, Gneisenau and Nurnberg sunk 
In Battle of Falkland Island...,.., 1,800 


French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Medi- 
terranean 


1915 
British battleship Formidable (T) 
German CN Blucher sunk off 


in Dardanelles and sunk; Infl 
(T) apd beached ae 


May 7 
from New York to Engiand, sunk in 18 minutes 


May 27 British battleship Majestic (T) 


July 18 Italian cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi (T) in 
Mediterranean 


Eastland overturned in Chic River | 
Mar ulf of Mexico. ...... 
13 iges San Ja nto Sar 8 

atalinn Rheone CLy in Miediscrrasibad 


1916 
British eo ay Rai Edward VII 
off Cape Wr 


eae See ee ee «« 3,100 


lack ce: 
cruisers Weisbaden, Rostock, El 


and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, 
John R. Jellicoe and High Seas Wiest 
Scheer and Franz von 
Siero a ttingham and Fal- 
mou! 

Os cruiser Memphis (W) at Santo 

SES Soora 3 Walaa a ee ete ee 
Chinese iin Yu sunk off China. ...1, 
Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan.. 1 
Br. Britannic (T) Aegean Sea 


se eeee 


1917 
British cruiser Laurentic (M) off 


July 9 British warship Vanguard (®) 
Scape -FIOW....i suce nen aoe = 
U. S. transp 


devastated the northern part of the city. Property 
damage $50,000,000. 
Dec. 6 U.S. destroyer Jacob Jones (T) off 


tish cruiser Hampshire (M) in Orkneys 


Connemara; Retriever (C) Irish Sea. ~ 9: 


Treland........ 5 6c sateen ne «e+ 350) 


Sollly Islands ~~ ....c se aeeReene 64 
Dec. 30 Br. Aragon (T) in Mediterranean... 610 
1918 5 
Jan. 20 German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 
Jan. 21 Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean., 224 
Feb. 1 French La Dive (T) in Mediterranean 110 
Feb. British Tuscania (T) off Irelan - 213 
Feb. 24 Florizel (W) near Cape Race, N. F. 92 
Apr. 25 Chinese Kiang-Kwan (C) off Hankow 500 
May 1 City of Athens (C) off Delaware. s.. 268 
May 10 Br. Santa Anna ( ) in Mediterranean 638 
May British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic... 53 
May 26 asowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
May 31 U.S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T)... 29 
June U.S.S. Cyclops (V) left Barbados 
Mane, om caaws Jee 309 
June 27 Br. Liandovery Castle (T)) > 1/7717" 34 
July Columbia sunk in Illinois River. . |: vd 
July 12 Jap. battleship Kawachi (E) Toka- 
TRIRG DOW ac lor eames ae eae 500 
July 14 Fr. Djamnah (T) in Mediterranean 442 
July 19 U.S. cruiser San Diego (M) off Fire a 
SUMING sss eajasioriscah trem vere 
Aug. British Warilda (T) off England. :°! 123 
Sept. 12 British Galway Castle (T) in Atlantic 189 
Sept. 26 Tampa (T) off Bngland........... 118 
Sept. 30 ~ Ticonderoga (T) in Atlantic. ./1° "77 213 
Oct. ritish Otranto (C) off Scotiand.:°" 431 
Oct. 10 Irish Leinster (T) St. George's 
hit) GP ere nse te. 480 
Oct. 25 CSkGe Princess Sophia sunk off ae 
BI 10's «(aos oveleue’a sistem cies hee 
Nov. 10 British battleship Britannia (T) off 
Cape Trafalgar 
1919 
Jan, 1 British yacht Tolaire off Scotland... 270 | 
Jan. 17 French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
on. ORRIN, Sek co ek ee 460 
June 4° Br. sub L-55, off Kronstadt. . 1.17 7° 41 
Sept. 9 Spanish Valbanera lost off Florida... 500 
1921 ° 
eeeee pees Santa Isabel (S) near Villa- 
BALCIG T s oy-15 oa)n sine anal ee 
Mar. 18 Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, 
China....... CCS eae te veces nem dy 
May 20 British E; Pac) ft Fr: 8 
ay r! ZY) 00) ONCC. 2 hs ew, 
Aug. 26 French battleship France off Qui- 
beron Bays. 2cthiec ears ert e ote 
Aug. 26 Jap. cruiser Niitaka (8) off Kam- 
CREGES 65.0.5 anal wievesate mien terme +. 300 | 
Aug. 29 Chilean Itata (S) off Copumbo..... 301 
1923 | 
Mar. 10 Greek Alexander sunk off Piraeus.. 150 | 
Apr 30 ossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 
Aug. 21 Jap sub at dock, Kobe............ 88 
Sept. 3. U.S. destroyers Del hy, 8. P; Lee, Chaun- 


cey, Fuller, Woodbury, Nicholas and You Ww 
off Honda Point, Calif. che a ie 


. 12 
. 12 


1924 
Br. sub L-24 (C) off Portland, Eng... 48 
Jap. sub No, 43, © off ok ea soe) 


ee 925 
eae Gn off Takashima. 


Jap. U 103 
Us Br at Sin tennant Git 
steamer 

ee Rome off Soak eereiinoe y 34 
Br. sub M-1 pee: - Tnelah Channel: - 69 
Sg ie? on Meraromipuies: Jap. 230 

ope hit pier at Cronst 
Troopship (B) in Yangtze’ ao 151,200 
Br. Valerian ( a a3 Bermuda aiasela ail 


‘o Straii 
teuiias. "Princlpessa’ Mafalda (E) off 
Porto Seguro, Brazil............ 
Be sub 8-4 (©) off Provincetown, 
ass 


1928 
Chilean Angames (S) Araunco Bay. 
It. sub es {C) = Adriatic Sea..... 31 
Fr. sub Portugal.....3.. —43 
British Vestris 8) off Virginia..... 


250. Lorex runt Maru (W) on Rocky 
PIO RIND eens ae anisteieae sos xia 
San Juan "~O off Santa Cruz, Calif. 7 
Chinese Lee Cheong near Hongkeng 
1931 

Chinese steamer (E) in ey ee River 
Russian sub No. 9, Gulf of Finlan 

French St. Philibert (S) off St. Nazaire 


1932 
Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, Eng. 60 
Observation (EB) East River, N.¥.C. 72 
san: amocorer Ear abal (8) off sore 


1933 
French L’Atlantique (B) in English 
Channel.......... Brame cristal oaietaieene 
1934 
Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtze R. 
Jap. Tomozuru meet; west of Naga- 


1935 
Mohawk; Talisman (C) off N. J 
Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Inland ‘Sea. 


1936 
Sp. sub (T) off Malaga.... .. atest uae 
137 


19 
U.S. Panay, Bombed ds Jap., Renee 
DEEP ECLY Glare ars Ssieatel wa) ole 'nleie) sce 5 : 2 


1938 
French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD he II 1939-45 


939 

Jap. sub 1-68, Bungo Channel. 81 
French Paris (B) at Havre 
U. §. sub Squalus sunk off Ports- y 

TOUT, INE wink cee tae sie, 6 
British sub. Thetis sunk in Irish Sea 99 
Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-China. . 63 
Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides.... 112 
Br.-aircraft carrier Courageous (T) 515 
British battleship Royal Oak (T).. 786 
German battleship Graf Spee blown 

up by crew 3 mi. off Uruguay 


1940 

gen oe carrier Glorious. off 
Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr. p 
Br. Lancastria (T) off St. Meageiret . 2,500 
eo battlesbips Bretagne-and Provence 

Dunkerque run aground by 

British off N. Africa 

Empress of Britain (r) offIreland... 45 
Laurentic (T) 


British Rajputana 5" 40 
Italian Conte Rosso (T) off Sicity * 

British battleship Hood off pepe by. 

German battleship Bismarck 

Bismarck off Brest by British..... 2,300 
U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine... 33 
Georgic destroyed in Suez port,.. 37 
British cob gm carrier Ark Royal in 


Medite 

British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
POFERNICAL,. shavaen'c Matis 4.0 \edus 00 

Australian cruiser Sydney os “Aus- 
Pins A dS Motel « -sliale ca tiaser¥ialny a] Sipueie 645 

Pearl Harbor. Consult Index” 

British pee. Prince of Wales and 

te Repulse b wv. Jap. off Malay Peninsula 
ritish cruiser Galatea ) ia Medi- 
eerreienn: ts LAE IO 10 


Feb. 2 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 18 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 8 
May 8 
June 4 
June 7 
Aug. 9 
Sept.- 9 
Sept. 15 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 26 
Oct. .. 
Oct. .. 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 6 
Jan. 6. 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 3 
Mar, 15 
June 8 
June 13 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 14 
Oct. 20 
Nov. 26 
Dec. 26 
Mar. 9 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 20 
June 19 
July 17 
Sept. 8 
Oct, 24 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 25 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


1942 
Swedish Amerikaland off ee ae 
Empress of Asia bombed by Jap. Dane 3 off 
Sumatra 
French pause (B) ae ae: 
New York City....... 1 
s. destroyer TTraxion and cargi 
ship Pollux (G) off Newfoundland 204 
Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 
by Jap. planes off Ceylon......... 425 
Br. hirepate carrier Hermes, destroyer 
Vampire, in Indian Ocean by som 315 
Greek Enderania sunk off Turke 211 
‘aflan grabrover Ingraham oe 


Jap. aire iu carriers Akagi ( oy 
00), Hiryu (415) and eye 0}, aa 
Battle ot Mid wey 
S. aircraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 
‘way Island 
S. cruisers Quincy (370), Vincennes 
(832) and Astoria (216) sunk in Solo- 


Ui 8, Ck G. Muskeget (V) in Atlantic. 120 

U.S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 
Solomons > os s.2 wiasin.y aoa eee 180 

Britieh cruiser Curacao (C) off Eng. 335 

Pres. Coolidge (M) in South Pacifie 5 

U. 8. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched Aug. 30, 1943 

Duchess of Athol (T) i Aulantio’ 

Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 

British cys ircraft carrier Avenger off 
North Atteas 05. esicstataralcu ators 

Jap. battleship Hiyei, ‘oft’ Solomons 

Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 

British Ceramic (T) off-Azores..... 10 


1943 
U.S. sub Argonaut by Jap. near New 
Britain Island). i.e f.s ses eate aver 102 
U. S._cruiser Chicago (T) in Solomons 
U.S. Dorchester (T) off Greenland... 600 
sgn ere 2m of Canada (T) off Freetown, 
e@Bt Africa... ciitewatacen oni 
Jap. athens Mutsu j® off Japan 
.S8.C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlantic. ..103 
hare battleship Roma (W) by Axis 
planes 
Conte di oe bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 
It. Conte Verde rye big at Shanghai 
Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, 88 
Br. Rohna bombed at Algeria...... 1,015 


Ger. Scharnhorst (T) off Norway by 
British rt 

U.S.S. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. 171 

U.S. Linerty ship (E) Barl, Italy... 360 

U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off ‘Algiers... 504 


Jap. aircraft carriers Shokakl, Taiho in Ist 


Battle of eg cee Sea by U.S: sub 
Two munitions ps (E) Port Chie 
ago; Califa... ....stoa calsnucs caine 322 


It, Rex in Trieste Harbor by Br. planes 
U.S. aircraft carrier Princeton (E) off 


Leyte 

Jap. battleship Musashi sunk by U. 8. 
planes 

Jap. battleships Fuso,"Yamashiro; cruisers 


Suzuya, Chaikuma, Chokai, Mogami, and aircraft 


earriers Chiyoda, 
uae by U.S. Navy in 2nd Battle of Philippine Sea 


3 
. 24 
. 29 
. 18 
. 24 


Zuikaku, Zuiho ‘and Chitose 
German battleship Tirpitz off Norway 
Jay pata Kongo off China by 


sub 
swedish: Hansa (E) off Gotland...., 100 
Jap. aircraft carrier Shinano off Jap. by 


. S. sub 
Uae: desirosern Bpeneg 318; Monaghan, 
245, and Hull, 202 (S) in Pacific 
Belgian Te vile (T) enroute to 
Cherbourg: 2p curtea nae enon cement 4 


canal 

German Wilhelm negate sunk off 
Danzig with refugees............ 6,000 

U. 8. aircraft euerier Prankiin (Dy), 
WOAGO DOU 5 aes Gre, s oie Smear 

Jap. battleship Yamato (72,809 tons) off 
Kyushu Island by U. 8. planes. . .3,033 

German battleship Adm. Scheer by 
R.A.F. at Kiel 

German battleship Luetzow by R.A 

U.S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill oy "573 

Brazilian cruiser Baia (E) in Atlantic 300 

Jap. battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaiyo sunk off 
Kure by U.S. planes 

Jap. battleships Haruna, Ise; crulsers 
Aoba, Izumo and Iwate sunk off Kure 
by U.S. planes 

U. 8. cruiser Tadianapolia (T) es 


pine Sea (last major loss WW ID.. 880 


Se at a a a RN 


ea 


. 22 


June 
July 


Greek Himera 4D ) off Athens...... 
ae Grandecamp (E) in Texas City Kip 

BEDOL shies se ae eee ate 
eee Randas ae Bombay, India... 625 

U. freighter Vietory 
off Br. Centers, ee Te: 49 


TED. Joo Maru (M) Oka; sree ae 250 
aa Kobenhayn (M) in 


tt Soun 
Kinngya BSE nina Bea eee we ad LOO 
Taiping: ails © off South China 600 


Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India.. 140 
Canadian Nemie (B) at Toronto.. 119 
oe Truculent (C) Thames 65 
ake ‘Chinese Hsinan ‘(© near 
ASCII «ayaa ayoresnielaier ecme <iele b 70 
Br. Indian Enterprise (E) Red Sea. 72 
Yugoslav Sag es Sava R.. 94 
B. sub. Affray, Eng. Channel...... 75 
Fr. ior Adour (E) Nhatrang, Indo- = 
U.S, destroyer Walke (D) ‘off Korea 26 
Fishing boat Pelican ontauk.. 45 
Fr. landing ee chin, China. 68 
Freighter Pennsylvania () Pacific. 45 
oer. eiying. Enterprise (S) off : 
Beer St. Paul (D) off Korea. 34 
U. S. destroyer Hobson (C) with 
aircraft carrier Wasp in Atlantic. 176 
Ferryboat capsized on Danube R., 
near ISIRPACG rn canines. « scx sph elon < 90 
Fr. sub. La Sibylte lost off Touion.. 48 
South Korean Chang Tyong-Ho 
(F) off Pusan, Korea............ 249 
Ferry capsized off Kunsan, Korea.. 115 
Princess Victoria (S) off N. Ireland 133 
Pe nae Maru capsized off Oki- Ae 
Peyptian Soilum (8) ‘oft 'Aiexandria’’ 54 
Turkish sub Dumlupinar (C) with 
Sw. Naboland, Dardanelles...... 81 
Motorship Colombia sank near Ba- 
IAB OMANO 5 SS Catch: omettegnetles 67 
Eg Monique (V) near New Seger aT 120 
S. aircraft carrier Leyte (D) in 
Epbsien WALPOR 0G Sr. sina cht eee 7 


Feb. 
Mar 1 
Mar, 22 


eae 2: 


TS. Btomackite ee ‘off Virginia: ¢! 


S. Korea phntal ane Taishin Ho ( 
Tanker here Maritime (E) 


DBVET. Sr elo a aia ls Sidi nea 


Stockholm (C) 0: 
US. freighter Repti (S) off Norway 
Ferryboat or 2 Formosa..... fe 


Ja) aoe (G) see tye Fave Jap.. 
Sis tea 


B27) eR nti hie ae 
W. Ger. bark Pamir (S) off Azores... 
Riv. boat capsized, Assam State India 
River Home capsized near Kabim 


Igian Cong 
Scottish Maren: “8), Ni 
Braz. 

Braz 


1958 
Norwegian Erlingjarl (B) at Bod 
Worway 5 20a.. ket Gee 1 
Jap. ferry Nankai Maru (V) Tae 
It sel hter Bonitas (S) off Cape Look- 


Gr Di Taodscaieasoe (S) off Rhodes... ;. 


Major Railroad Wrecks in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety and Service 
Date, Location and Number of Persons Killed 


Near Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

Ghatsworth cll ane tics reek sek 
Mays Landing, N. J 
IMIG EDU VIRB a. Wruntaaeee case witm< 
Atlantic ‘Gity, Nias ay wae eee 
awrel Run, PAs cna oc ecliue 
EN, OOO... Sirah nails epee « Manes 


New York CUBY. 5 occ Mos ee 

Colton Oat inca tm cole 

BLOM PN TICH: n.cyehernpeeteter ei neaaine 33 
(Canaan A. crease fc eeoiok 24 
Wellington, Wash..............; 96 
Green, Mountain, Ta. 0.6 cs. sie 55 
Wndianola, Nebr: ..... oi ane. s ce ne 18 
Manchester, NX oct tin eee 29 
East Corning, ae Moan metert ais Gueteets 39 


Montz, La. 
Indianapolis, “Ind, 
North Haven, Conn. ; 
Bucatunna, Miss....._ 2) °° A 
Tipton Ford, DU tes orcs eee 43 


eDAHON, NO. occ. ck eee 28 
Amherst, (OTT oe ARCH a one ey 27 
Mount Union, Sh RSA cae ar ae 20 
‘North Branford, COUN ys, Soaks 19 
ISOM SVAN OS OMG We uc cock scan fee 23 
Shepherdsville, BY. Rudtecaiane She Shaveyirg 46 
EtammMOngs Dex y Gas areas ee 17 
Ivanhoe, Ind. 68 


Nashville, Tenn... 
Chelsea, Mich. i 
Marshfield, Mo.........! 
‘Brooklyn Rapid Transit Line, N. Y, 
(Malbone St. Tunnel)... ... 97 


South Byron, N. Y...c... see eke . 22 
Onawa sane ..hcn s,s les = 23 
Schenectady, IN Xtc as tain eee 15 
South. Pittston; Pa. tis so. . 17 


1921 |Feb. 
1921 |Dec. 


1923 |Sept. 
1924 /Feb. 
1925 |June 
1925 |Oct. 
1926|June 1 


1926 |Sept. 


1926 |Dec. 
1938 |June 
1939 |Aug. 
1940 |Apr. 
1940 |July 
1941|Nov. 


teas Sept. 


942 |Dec. 


=y 
2} 
or 
a 
a 
st 


ept. 
1957 |June 


. 13/0 


. 25 Naperville, Ill. . 
. 13|Guthrie, Ohio. . 
. 18 See as Pann. 


. 2210 


27 {Porter, Ind......:\0. Geum ee 
ee Pa, 


16 |Hackettstown, N. J 
oe Victoria, Miss, ch eee 


23 |Rockmart, Ga.. 
19 /Saugus, Mont.. 

12/Harney, 
Little 


24 Dickerson, re AC 
‘Almonte, Ontario 
23 |Delair, N. J 


9|Michigan, N. 


27|Conneaut, Ohio 


orth Sea. . 28 
a Blanco (E) off ‘Salvad 


Pe dreeticey acl 


Cnr sIh 
DN ONE RWOW RE 


mOhowhw 


Seats 
DWORMHODHNRAIST 
SS eet ee ae 


eek Location, Reni ber of Deai 


_ (B)—Blizzard, ( 


ste ee 


hnstown, Pa...... 
ee aK 
China. . 
1913] Mar. 25-27 ch) Ohio, tio, india Bec amore 
; Ae ei 7 | Sep BEABOS, Tek. wee nre 


thy, ‘Galveston,’ Tex: 
(H) oe WORSE. a ecaiteie 


Floods, hein Other Storms 


also Tornadoes and Chronol 


Aug. 
iged Sept. 
tee Sept. 

1954) Oct. 
00}| 1955) Aug. 


1955) 


Aug. 


11 


ct al {p Viet Nam & Japai 


Carol, Northeast U 
(H), Edna, Northeast 
Canada 


CH, Florence, Gulf Coast. - 
16|(H), Hazel, East U.S., Haiti 
12-13) (H), oe Carolinas, Ye) by 
18-19] a Leica reo anny nana 


00) | 1955) Sept. 19 
1955|Se 


Hi Western Europe 
BE aus sey: 


ths—See 
F)—Flood, (H)—Hurricane, (S)—Other Storms, (T)—Typhoon, (TW) —Tidal Wave 
a eS Hwang-ho R., China... 900,000 eaee Seg 
B), re Ui 400) } 1) 


1,300 
68 


iF (H), New England. 
ct. 15-16 (CH), Bengal, Anda 6 acicfe,s <A OOK [4 is ore cere 40 
6 ‘al, In 430 
Mo. 5. 
Peo Manchuria....... 557 
', Jamaica & Mexico. 513 
T), Philippines.........; ug. |(F), South Korea. 208 
T), Faye, Okinawa 5 53 
Z (S), ee tides, Western d fi EF), Ceylon=g sani ate 300 
SUMPODO ss, csi Sirois claves «. 2,000/|1958|Feb. 15-16|(B), Northeastern U.S..... 171 
Some Outstanding Tornadoes Since 1900 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce. See also Chronology. 

Date Place Dead Date Place Dead 
1900 Nov. 20)Ark., Miss., Tenn............ 73 ||1927 Sept. 29|/St. Louis, Mo. ow. ..... ence 72 
1903. June 1 |Gainesville, Ga...........00% 98 ||1929 Apr. 25 |S.E.-Central Ga... ......,... 40 
1905 May 10\Snyder, Okla..........2..... 87 ||1930 May 6 |Hill & Ellis Co., Tex......... 41 
1908 Apr. 24 |Lamar Co-Wayne ye Miss..| 100 ||1932 Mar. 21/Ala. (series of tornadoes)....| 268 

- 1909 Mar. 8 Dallas Mensbe COG ATK <5 isi 64 ||1936 Apr. 5 |Tupelo,-Miss...............- 216 
1913 Mar. 23|Omaha, Nebr.............4. 95 ||1936 Apr. 6 jGainesville, Ga.............. 203 
1916 June 5 |Ark, (series of tornadoes) . 83 ||1938 Sept. 29/Charleston, S. C............. 32 
1917 Mar. 23|New Albany, Ind............ 45 ||1942 Mar. 16|Central to N.B. Miss......... 75 
1917 May 26 Mattoon-Charleston, Ill...... 101 ||1942 Apr. 27 |Rogers & Mayes Co., Okla.. 52 
1917 May 27|Lake Co., Tenn -Fulton, Hick- 1944 June 23/Ravenna, Ohio, Pa., W. Va. 

man, Carlisle & Graves oe. to Cumberland, Md........ 150 
KG. aon 70 ||1945 Apr. 12 |Okla.-Ark............. 102 
1918 Aug. 21 Tyler, Minn...... 36 |/1946 Jan. 4 |N. E. Texas........ 30 
: 1919 June 22\Fergus Falls, Minn 59 ||1947 Apr. 9 /|Texas, Okla. & Kans 169 
1920 Mar. 28/Ala.-Ga........... 50 ||1948 Mar. 19|Bunker Hill & Gilles 33 
> 1920 Apr. 20 Oxktibbeka C oe Miss 1949 . Jan. 3: "|e. &sATK. osc ck a eee 58 
Visio. Alas oo 6 ste ict. 87 ||/1952 ar. Ark., Mo., Tenn, (series of tor- 
1920 May 2 |Rogers, Rayos. Cherokee Co., 21, 22 NAMES)... taecet cera. ae 208 
Okla ise, stacey 64 ||1953 May 11/Waco, Texas................ 114 
1921 Apr. 15 |Cass Gun Tex earen Hemp- 1953 June 8 |Flint to Lakeport, Mich...... 116 
stead, Pike Co., ArK....... 61 |/1953 June 9 |Central & Eastern, Mass...... 90 
aO24=cApr.30: |Central:S,.C. .. Ae wcaees 67 ||1953 Dec. 5 |Vicksburg, Miss.............. 38 
1924 June 28|Lorain, Sandusky, Ohio...... 85 ||1955 May 25/Udall, Kans.........:......% -~ 80 
1925 Mar. 18|Mo., Ill, Ind................ 689 ||1957 May 20/Williamsburg,Kans. to Ruskin 
1926 Nov. 25 Belleville to Portland, Ark.. 53 Heights Mods. eee 48 
1927 Apr. 12|/Reck Springs, Tex........... 74 \|1958 June 4|/Northwestern Wisconsin,.,, 30 
1927 May 9 |Randolph Co., Ark., Poplar 
BUI, INO ea otto ler tai cote 
NUMBER OF TORNADOES IN U. S. SINCE 1916, DEATHS 
Source: Weather Bureau, U. S. Department of Commerce. See also Chronology. 
Year No. |Deaths|| Year No. |Deaths|| Year No. |Deaths|| Year No. |Deaths 

A 90 150 1928. 203 92 1940. 124 65 1952. 242 230 
191s, 121 509. ||1929. 197 274 ||1941. 118 53 ||1953. 450 516 
1918. 81 135 ||1930 192 179 |/1942. 167 384 |/1954. 583 35 
1919, 64 206 1931. 94 36 1943. 152 58 1955 624 125 
1920. 87 498 1932. 151 394 1944. 169 275 1956. 584 83 
1921. 105 202 1933. 258 362 1945. 121 210 1957. 924 191 
1922. 108 135 1934. 147 47 1946. 106 78 
1923. 102 109 1935 180 70 1947. 165 313 |/Total..|8,768 | 9,175 
1924. 130 376 1936 151 552 1948. 186 140 i— 

925. 119 794 1937 147 29 1949. 249 212 ||Avg..,.|208.8 |218.4 
1926. lil 144 1938 _ 213 183 1950. 200 70 
1927. 163 540 1939...|. 152 87 1951 274 34 ||[Median| 152 150 
PHacipal Mine Diced in the U. S. 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Date Location Killed Date Location Killed 
Sept. 6, 1869* Plymouth, Pa... 179 Nov. 13, 1909.. Cherry, Ill.. 259 
2 Pocahontas, Va.. 112 Apr. 8, 1911.. Eltticton: Ala. 128 
phar oy teat 109 |/Oct. 22) 1913 Dawson, N. Mex 263 
iS 100 Apr. 28, 1914 Eccles, W. Va... 181 
200 ||Mar. 2, 1915 Layland, W. Va, 112 
184 Apr. 27, 1917 Hastings, Colo........ 121 
112 Feb. 8, 1923....| Dawson, N. Mex...... 120 
169 Mar. 8, 1924. Castle Gate, Utah..... 171 
= 179 Apr. 28, 1924. Benwood, W. Va...... 119 
112 ||May 19, 1928. Mather, ‘Pa cic ai.ins oor 195 
361 Mar, 25, 1947. Centralia, Ill... 2.4.32 111 
39 Dec. 21, 1951. West Frankfort, Tll.... 119 
54 Feb. 4, 1957. Bishop;" Varies 37 


Nov. 28, 1908.. 
* Anthracite cont mine. 


rst mine disaster killed 1,549 workers in the Honkeiko oer in Manchuria Apr, 26, 1942, 
ee ete: sPrance, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Mar. 10, 


{ 
i 
{ 
{ 
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Notable Aircraft Disasters 


See also Chronology __ 
Site of accident 


. 24/ Br. di Broke in two, Hull, England................ 
1932 fee atl. Ss gible Roma-.......... Ham ton : 
1923 Deo. 24] BF dete | een terrane: “ai Ohig 

1928 May 25] It. di tble Talla ae eRe ere iCtashed in Artin .~ =n eee ee 


: 
s 
g 
is} 


1946 May 20 
1947 May 20 
1947 May $0 


. 29|Northwest Airlines plane ae na, Renn ty 
1348 Now. ? Eastern Air Lines DC-4. .......|Rammed by Bolivian P-38, Wash., D. 
1950 Mar. 12}Chartered Avro Tudor......... Cra: ardiff, Wales....../. 
1950 June 24/Northwest Airlines DC-4....... 
1950 Aug. 31)/TWA Consteilation............ 


1951 Aug. 24/United Air Lines DC-6B...... 
1951 Dec. 16|Miami Airlines C-46........... P 
1952 Jan. 22)American Airlines Convair...... 
1952 Feb. 11|National Airlines DC-6...-.... 
1952 Apr. 11|/Pan American DC-4........... 


1952 Dec. 20 ....--....{EFell, burned, Moses Lake, Wash........... 
1953 Feb. 14) ..../Crashed in Gulf of Mexico.............. 


1954 Apr. _8|'Trans-Canada transpi 

1955 Jan. 12)/TWA Martin 202 & private DC-3 
1955 Mar. 22|/0.8. Navy DC-6....... = 
1955 Aug. 4/American Airlines Convair...... 
1955 Aug. 11/2 USAF Flying Boxcars....... 
1955 Oct. : United Air Lines DC-4......... 


Viking transport . . 

Spanish Aviaco airliner 
KLM Super Constellati 
Trans-Canada Airlines DC-4... . 
Lebanese C-46 airliner......... 
Pan Amer. Boeing Stratocruiser . 
Br. Aquilla Airways ayine boat... 
Aerolinas Argentinas DC-4,..,. 
MATS C-118, USN P2V Neptune 
British Wayfarer chartered plane 
Capital Airlines Viscount 
Ecuadorean DC-3............. 
United Airlines DC-7, USAF jet. 
Belgian Sabena DC-6 
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1958 Aug. 14;KLM Super-Constellation....,. 
1958 Aug. 15) 


ee aeee see 


tIncluding those on the ground and in buildings. 2First fatal crash of commercial jet plane. 8In- 


cluding 9 paratroopers hit in mid-air by the falling plane. 4Including 1 in RCAF lan H 
ground. 5Caused by bomb planted by John G. Graham in insurance plot to kill his othe a ee 
Worst commerical air disaster. ‘Including 2 children in schoolyard. 8Including Philipp es Pres, 


Fires 
ae s : Date, Location and Number of Persons Killed—See also Chronology 
ct. Chicago, $196,000,000 loss...... 2 
71 |Oct. 9|Peshtigo, Wis., forest fire. |... 1,182 iott ae 25 ee See 
aC; -. 295 


1 7 
: tae 1957| Nov. 16| Niagara Falis N. Y., te 

1908\Jan. 4/Rhoads Thea. WD. 1, IN. X, nement, . 18 

1908|Mar. 4|School, Collinwood oon eet 1958| Mar. 19] New York City lott building... 24 


' . The Brussels World’s Fair, officially titled the 
_ 1958 Universal and International Exhibition, was 
opened by King Baudoin of Belgium Apr. 17 for a 
scheduled 6-month run. As 50 Belgian Air Force 
jet planes soared above, the monarch touched off 
@ symbolic flame to open the exposition, proclaim- 
ing in French and Flemish: ‘‘The a: of this 
World’s Fair is to create an atmosphere of under- 
Standing and peace.’ 


osition, first World’s Fair since the 
New York exhibition in 1939-1940, featured ex- 
hibits of 41 nations and numerous international 
‘organizations and private firms. Each participat- 
- ing nation’s exhibit was designed to depict some- 
~ thing of its way of life as well as its national 
pe eens The tremendous advances in natural 
science and technology since the previous World’s 
Fair were demonstrated by the stress on exhibits 
concerning nuclear power, space satellites, radio 
telescopes, electronic computers and automation. 
Scheduled during the fair’s run were two inter- 
national art exhibitions, a musical and cultural 
festival with the most talented artists of. all na- 
tions, 350 international congresses and meetings, 
national days and other special observances. ; 


The generally modernistic architecture of the 
buildings on the 470-acre fair site was said to be 
25 years ahead of today. As the Eiffel Tower was 
the trademark of the 1889 Paris Universal Exposi- 


tion and the Trylon and Perisphere highlighted 


Fairs and Expositions; Earthquakes, Explosions 
Brussels World’s Fair Stresses Scientific Advances 


161 


the last New York World’s Fair, the centerpie 

Brussels exposition was the ‘Abomiund-thaceine 
the beginning of the Atomic Age. This structure, 
nearly 350 feet tall, was comprised of 9 huge balls 
of burnished metal, each nearly 60 ft. in diameter. 
The spheres, housing a restaurant and exhibits, 
were connected by tubes 10 feet in diameter 
equipped with escalators. The Atomium was de- 
Signed to represent the atomic structure of an 
alpha iron crystal, magnified 160 billion times. 
Electric lights around the-spheres, flicking on and 
off at night, suggested the rotary movement of the 
electron around the atomic nucleus. 

Because the Soviet and United States pavilions 
stood side by side, intense rivalry between the two 
attracted interest. The Soviet pavilion, a massive 
rectangle built chiefly of steel and frosted glass, 
featured models of Sputniks I and Ii, a Russian 
woman specialist in training dogs for space travel, 
and new models of Soviet automobiles. The U. S. 
pe Vilion, a circular building designed by Edward 

. Stone, featured a fashion show; the Circarama, 
an American travelogue projected on a 360° screen: 
the IBM Ramac, which answers questions in 10 
languages; and a restaurant serving hot dogs, 
hamburgers and milk shakes. Criticism of the 
U. S. exhibit as unrepresentative was scouted by 
former President Herbert Hoover, who visited the 
fair as President Eisenhower’s representative and 
said: ‘‘Never before has so impressive an exhibit 
been made in behalf of the American people,” 


Famous Fairs and Expositions 


1851 May l..... . Great Exhibition opened, Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, London. 
1853 July 14.. tee New York World’s Fair opened, Crystal Palace. 
1867 Apr. 1... WeOU . International Exhibition opened, Paris. 
Sos, NERY: Locicse- alerstap inv esouetcnts,< International Exhibition opened, Vienna. 
BSZ6 MAYINOV 5 6 ocrei< ieyniciciere/eceS Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 
1889 May 6-Nov.6.......... Universal Exposition, Paris. 
1893 May 1-Oct. 30.......... World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1898 June 1-Oct. 31........... Trans-Mississippi International Exposition, Omaha, 
POU ADP. diate. coi wrslere al apesas .. International Exposition opened, Paris, 
1901 May 1-Nov. 2......... .-Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo. 
1904 Apr. 20-Dec. 1.......... Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis. ‘ 
TO05 June Le es ke ered es Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition opened, Portland, Ore. 
BOOT: ADT eG pcrtra, claips\elare Soerinees Jamestown, Va., Tercentenary Exposition opened. 
1909 June 1-Oct. 16........... Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle 
1909 Sept. 25-Oct. 2......... . Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York. 
Aa ete tie ewe Tae Sts International Exhibition opened, Brussels. 


De ail are Saree wat osu International Exposition opened, Ghent, Belgium. 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco. 
. .Panama-California Exposition, San Diego. 
Brazilian Exposition, Rio de Janeiro. 
British Empire Exposition, Wembley. 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, ehiledelg ne, 
. International Colonial and Overseas 
..Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago; also May-Noy,, 1934. 
. .Texas Centennial Exposition, Dallas. 

Golden Gate International Exposition, San eae 


xposition, Paris. 


C4 oom oar New York World's Fair; also May 11-Oct. 21, 1940. 


Jamestown, Va., 350th Anniversary Festival. 
World’s Fair, Brussels. 


Major Earthqu 


akes 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Place (Deaths Year Place Deaths 
Greece, Corinth... ...| 45,000]}1906 April 16....|Valparaiso, Chile........ 1,500 
China, Shansi. . .| 23,000]/1906 April 18.... Call, San Francisco.... 452 
China-Cnihite. arses» 25,000|| 1907 Jan. 14,.... Kingston, Jamaica...... 1,402 
Asia Minor, Silicia...... 60,000|| 1908 Dec. 28..... Italy, Messina.......... 
viehina, Chibi; -. . sive 00,000 1915 Jan. 13..... Italy, Avezzano 
Japan, Kamarkura...... 0,000 1920 Dec. 16..... China, Kansu........:- 180 
Portugal, Lisbon........ 000//1923 Sept. 1..... Japan, Tokyo.. 
China, Shensi.......... sea 1932 Dec. 26..... China, Kansu.......... 
aucasia, Shemaka.,.... , ri ofa 
Italy, Catania.........- 60,000 || 1939 Dec. 27 Turkey, Erzingai 
India, Calcutta... .(300,000|/ 1950 Aug. 15 India, Assam....... 1,50 
‘Persia, northern. ,000 |} 1951 May 6 El Salvador, Jucuap 4 
Portugal, Lisbon 60.000 || 1953 Feb. 12 Turud, Iran... 3. 22s 53) 
taly, Calabria 50,000 ||1953 Mar. 18....|Northwestern Turkey...| 1,201 
‘Ecuador, Quito. 41,000|/1953 Aug. 11-16.. |Ionian Islands, Greece... 420 
‘India, Cutch.. . 1,543]}1955 Apr. 1...... Philippine Islands.. .... 435 
Asia Minor. Alepp 22,000|| 1956 June 10-17, .|Northern Afghanistan...| 2,000 
Japan, Echigo...... 30.000 || 1956 Nov. 4..... Tran, Laristan.......... 350 
Peru and Ecuador......| 25,000||1957 July 2..... Northern Iran.......... 2,500 
..|@cuador, Peru.......... 70,000 || 1957 Dec. 13..... Western Iran.......... ,062 
../Venezuela, Colombia. ... ,000 | 1957 Dec. 13..... Outer Mongolia......... 1,200 
.. (India, Assam.........+5 1,542 ]/1958 Jan. 15..,../Peru.....0. ccc ee wnnen 128 
1898 June 15.....|Japan, sea wave........ 22,000 
Explosions 
Date, Location, Number of Deaths—See also Marine Disasters, Fires and Chronology 
1910)Oct. 1|Los Angeles Times Bldg........ 21||1948|July 28|Farben works, Ludwigshafen, 
neisco Preparedness pa- Germany +. inn. ceo ener 184 
A gi Sal gia aAG ee Pueuake sod P abate ee » = Gan 1950|May 19) Aeenion barges, S. Amboy, 
; Halifax Harbor, Canada........ ’ a sD ninso> sin\(s ub nclat Oat SON Seat ee NOS ENE 
1030 Bent. 18 Wall St., New York, bomb...... _30//1956|Aug. 7|Dynamite trucks, Cali, Colom- 
1937| Mar. 18|New London, Tex., school...... 294 Cre taranrene Gn ot 1,100 
1940] Sept. 11/Hercules Powder, Kenvil, N.J.... 61|/1956|Dec. 3/Brooklyn, N. Y., pier........... 10 
1944| July 17/|Port Chicago, Calif., pier. ee, 22 ieee esd FA cae Rica, aa ene ne eae is 
nk, Cleveland...... pr. en mun ; wa. 
Baa ee as lt 1958\May 22! Nike missiles, Leonardo, N. J... 10 


1947|Apr. 16|Texas City, Tex.. pier.......... 561 


. tuling of the State Dept., Grover Cleveland is 
Bretiace vacates Tan tuo terms were not consecutive. Only 33 


ative 


No. Name Politics | State Inau.j/Inau th 
1.,|George Washington....... Hie ay 14 : 
2. John Adams. - -.eeeee..] ee ; : 
we om eeeeeseee 
4..\James Madison........... 1809 57 “ote | oe 
5..|James Monroe esas 1817 58 ©|1831, July : 
6. :|John Quincy Adams... .. 1825 | 57 . — = 3 
7..|/Andrew Jackson......... 1829 | 61 * con on bs 
8..)/Martin Van Buren........ 1837 54 ay 4 st) 
Be he isdi | Si |tsoz, jen, 18] 7 
oo 4J0) OL iisra'seclaioe ee reee 
11..}James Knox Polk......... 1845 | 49 |1849, June 13 “ 
12..|Zachary Taylor. . ‘ 1849 64 850, July 4 
13..|Millard Fillmore. 1850 50 |1874, March 8 
14. .|Franklin Pierce. . 1853 | 48 |1869, Oct. 8 8 
15..|James Buchanan 185 65 , June +h 53) 
16..J/Abraham Lincoln. : 1861 52 5, April a be 
17..)Andrew Johngon. . ' 1865 56 $3 
18../Ulysses Simpson Grant.... 1869 46 70 
19. .|Rutherford Birchard Hayes 7 54 3 
20..)James Abram Garfield.. .. 1881 49 56 
21..)Chester Alan Arthur...... Rep 1881 50 71 
22..|Grover Cleveland......... 18 47 67 
23..)/Benjamin Harrison....... 18 55 tf 
24..}Grover Cleveland..... Pe) Ps 1893 55 
25. .| William McKinley........ 1897 54 58 
26. .| Theodore Roosevelt. ...... 901 42 60 
27..|William Howard Taft..... 90 51 72 
28../Woodrow Wilson......... 1913 56 67 
29. .| Warren Gamaliel Harding.|Rep....; . 1921 55 
30. ,|Calvin Coolidge.......... Rep. = 1923 51 
31.,\Herbert Clark Hoover..... Rep... = 1929 GE wh cetarnq iis 
32.. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, |Dem..... c 1933 51 
33..\Harry S. Truman......... OND: i sos A , May 945 60 |aieis ac nang titer eee 
34..|Dwight David Hisenhower|Rep...... -|1890, Oct. 14] 1953 62. 4k S atvics te eee ais swell 


rr ns 3 hie oS 
Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln, 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
row; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr, Truman uses the initial S. (See page 171 for reason). 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND attended the Methodist Church, but never joined. 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. . Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
Disciples of Christ—Garfield. field, McKinley, Theo. Roosevelt, Tait, Harding, 
Episcopalian—W ashineton, Madison, Monroe, F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 

William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 


Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 
Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 

Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Eisenhower. 
Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 

Fillmore, Taft. 
Jefferson attended Unitarian services in Phila- 

delphia and late in life favored Unitarianism, but 

never joined. Lincoln attended Presbyterian serv- 
ices in Washington but was not a member, Hayes 


lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 


Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank-. 


Hoover. German and Swiss—Eisenhower. 
English-—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johfson, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin’ Harrison; 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
English-Scotch-Irish—Truman. 
Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, _ 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 
Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 


President* Wife’s Name Nativity| Born | Mar’ed | Died | Sons Dau’ers 
Washington......... Martha (Dandridge) Custis..... WasnenGir | 
John Adams........ ADIGA Smither co. s oeu berel Mass.... | 
WOMELSON Gy a4 stiaie ee Martha (Wayles) Skelton...... arcs ais 


. Car... 
euq am ennai ea Mieisiays 


i: ’ 
INKS as 
ael) McIntosh |N. J....| 1813 | 1858 | 1881 |......]........ 
RECS Pea aan ton aoe bs a: ae 
MOINOOIN  Oisiis e's ws a t| Mary. Todiie. cna A Pac ; 
JOHNSON,.......0.5, ; 
RAMENIM clan eh ori ccha Sh oaas % se 
Hayes 
PATOOMG ie sare cs ass a ace 
PAT GHUI SS ai. ccs ace « 
Wleveland.... =... 
Benjamin Harrison 
Mary Scott (Lord) Di 
McKinley.......... Mie Gaxtmr Sas 
Theodore Roosevelt, . |Alice Hathaway Lee 
Edith Kermit Carow 
PALO OR pais, te's tes Melen“Merronss: i> cass 
NVR OF ce ee a Ellen Louise Axson 
Edith (Boiling) Gal 
Harding. ... Florence (Kling : 
Coolidge... Grace Anna Goodh iS 
Hoover..... LOU Hennyit sn neu oy ap 
F. D, Roosev Anna Eleanor Roosevelt? * 
SPUMAND «ss Bess Wallace........ 
Eisenhower......... amie Geneva Doud? an : ci 
*James Buchanan, 15th president, was 1, ; 
eplus 2 infants, dec'd, sPlus t gent deny Uomarnied: Born London, father a Maryland citizen. 
| 
1 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 


George Washington 


George Washington, first president, was born 
Priday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
_in_a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 

1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
- age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
- Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental is pn —_ 15, 1775 and took 

mmand at Cambridge July 3. 
eThe successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sa., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees. His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was-burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee, 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a.third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
(See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 

References: George Washington, 5° vols., _ by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
wols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 


ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet ‘‘the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.” She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
matried, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her-son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 

John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘‘Boston Massacre.” .He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘“‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’? The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. §.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend= 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct, 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams,.became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Chariton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams’ opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
Was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
erat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson attended 
the College of William and Mary, 1760-1762, read 
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classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and rode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton, He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
right to tax. Named a member of the committee 
draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 

wrote the basic draft,.1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
nance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms .were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives, with Hamiliton’s help, 
elected Jefferson, the first president to be in- 
augurated in Washington, Adams left town before 
the ceremony, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804 he voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, a deist in religion, 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
S0n Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son's father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 

James Madison, 4th president, Republican, was 
born Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
issippi, which he had already urged on J ay in 1780. 
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Elected president in 1808, Madison 
constructionist,”’ opposed to the free 


al funds for state improvements, but changed 
in hi Madison inherited the con- 
impressment 0’ 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He be- 
came rector of the Uniy. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
The Making of the Constitution by Charles 
Warren; James Madison, 5 vols., by Irving Brant. 


DOLLEY MADISON 


Mrs. Dorothea (Dolley) Payne Madison, was 
born May 12, 1768, in North Carolina, daughter of 
John Payne, a Virginia Quaker, who freed his 
slaves. She grew up in Hanover County, Va. Her 
first husband, John Todd, died in 1793. She mar- 
ried Madison Sept. 15, 1794, and when he became 
secretary of state in 1801, became hostess for 
Jefferson in the White House. She presided at the 
first inaugural ball in 1809. She is supposed to have 
rescued Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington 
from the White House when the British came Aug. 
24, 1814, but the actual deed is ascribed to others 
who turned the portrait over to her. She helped 
edit Madison’s highly important records of the 
Constitutional Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she 
lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., Va. (now Mont- 
pelier, privately owned). She returned to Wash- 
ington as a welcome, but impecunious, social 
leader, in 1837. Congress bought her husband’s 
records in 1837 for $30,000, and other papers in 
1848, for $25,000. She took part in the dedication 
of the Washington monument and sent the first 
personal message over S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph 
wire. She was respected for her tact and intelli- 
gence by presidents from Washington to Polk. In 
old age she suffered from the wastefulmess of a 
son. She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, and is buried 
beside Madison near Montpelier. 

References; Dolley Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 
Meade Minnegerode. 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th president, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He opposed ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution because it lacked a bill 
of rights; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to 
France, 1794-96, during which he improved rela- 
tions with France, Spain and Algiers; four times 
governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 1811, Jefferson 
sent _him to France as minister, 1803, to join 

R. Livingston in buying the isle of New 
Orleans from France and East and West Florida 
from Spain. Exceeding instructions, he signed 
a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation of the 
Mississippi was one of his demands as early as 
1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes. He ran against 
Madison for president in 1808. He was chosen 
member of the Virginia Assembly, 1810-1811; sec- 
retary of state under Madison, 1811-1817: also 
secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so. that only , Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and Suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise, (In 


ji 


_ 4801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was mamed for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
‘that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 


~ hounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 


its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia, Monroe owned 


_ Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 


1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 


to Richmond. 
Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 
MRS. JAMES MONROE 


Cresson. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kortwright Monroe was born in 
New York, 1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wright, formerly British army officer. She mar- 
ried Monroe in 1786. They had two daughters, 
who married and lived in New York. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 
John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July -11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support. of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was. sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
* tion of Texas’ and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
a@ stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 
Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. wrRs. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775,-the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander. who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. .She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson, 7th president, originally Jef- 
fersonian-Republican, later first Democrat, was 
born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
&. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, in 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
Revolution and when captured a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
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ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan, 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that’ he endangered foreign 
relations. In 1824 he ran for president against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support ‘“‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist' and introduced rotation in office 
or ‘‘spoils system.’’ He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 


federal funds with state banks.. Though ‘‘Let the 


people rule’’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he ordered 
army and naval forces to Charleston. At the 
Jefferson Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Cal- 
houn’s defense of liberty over the Union with 
“Our Federal Union; it must be preserved.’? He 
recognized the Republic of Texas, 1836. His party 
took the name of Democrat. He died at the 
Hermitage, June 8, 1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the. Portrait of 
a@ President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 

Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards,--Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y¥., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and ao 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magician,’’ and influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 


‘ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 


Thus he ran three times, He diéd July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolley Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected ate 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned-.by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
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798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
f Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811, A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a ‘‘log cabin and hard cider 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 

Reference; Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
Was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


resident. 
st John Tyler 

John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
Was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
Was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 


MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter, 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar-~ 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 170. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39, He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 
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or fight!’’) accepting 

giving V; ver to the British. The Wilmot 

viso, outlawing slavery in new states, 

bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, 

1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds 
References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 

mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


Mrs. Sarah 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th president, 
served only 16 months, was born Noy. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He setiled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palrna, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 


field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 


defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 


a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 


was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamitl- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr, Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. 8S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43, He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele= 
graph, In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York, In 1848 he was elected vice president and suc< 


Whig, who | 


ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster | 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- | 


ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased- neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 
Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 
The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 


Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist | 


clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
Tosbesa. Their other child was Millard Powers 

more 


Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, 


(1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was | 
born in | 


Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- | 


chant. They had no children, 
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Franklin Pierce 
_. Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U.S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 


“. Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 


enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
Perry’s opening of Japan, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 


MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 
Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation ‘‘half slave 
and half free’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by U. S. 
Army. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He-died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 17. 

Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 

Reference: Encylopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one via the 
Tilinois-Mississippi, 1831. In. 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Ill., where Abe and a 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails. In 1831 they moved 
to Coles County, In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 


coln lost election to the Illinois General Assembly, 
1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1834. 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he ran a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved, 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19. 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and 
became partner in a Springfield law office. He 
began practice on 8th Judicial Circuit,. 1839. He 
was a presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856. 
He failed of nomination for representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 
offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr., 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
Till. legislature, 1854, he declined in order to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, -1855. 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presi- 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 
and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
Til. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckenridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the yotes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by_10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. -4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865.'On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth, actor, in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other Cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin= 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M, Angle; Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Benj. H. Thomas. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’’ in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (died 
at 17), Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs. Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Cart 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle; Mary Lincoln, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall. 
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Andrew Johnson 

Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, Se 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
@ maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an ae 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
Support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic:convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radica] Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
(now Greeneville) where his log-cabin tailor shop 
and home are museums. 3 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 


MES. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her, 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. iC; 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 


died in 1878. Thysses S. Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822, He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant's 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Tll., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 21st Dlinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 


dier general; took Forts Henry and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers: fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, became maj. gen. 


USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt. McGregor, N. + While ill of cancer and 


completing them four days before his 
York, July 23,1885. The book realized 
Grant was buried in an imposing 
side Drive, New York, where his wife also eee 

References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
U. S. Grant and the American Military Tradi- 
tion, by Bruce Catton. 


MES. ULYSSES S. GRANT. 

Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden: were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to “‘go behind state returns’? and by strict 
Party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to-Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer- 
ica, by Harry Barnard. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889, 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became ‘pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 


rs | 
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at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosecrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
, seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 

_ Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
* died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
pee in Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 

, 1882. 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 

MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
Was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
Cyrus W. Field and friends raised a trust fund of 
$360,000 for the family. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 

Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
Was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony, On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 

MRS. CHESTER A, ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mis. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


: Grover Cleveland 

According to a ruling of the State Dept. Grover 
Cleveland is both the 22nd and the 24th president, 
because his two terms were not consecutive. By 
individuals, he is only the 22nd. 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 


raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 


‘Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 


was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought avout 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
@ reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters“and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with troops to move the mails, 1894. He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., 1908. 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Francis Grover. Mrs, Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., an 
archaeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 


Benjamin Harrison 

Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O.,.Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was 4 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Hairison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and in 
the Atlanta campaign. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and~ the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J. Sievers. 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business- 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKixitcs, 25th president, Republican, 
was born iz Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 


tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College,” 


Meadville, Pa., and enlisted fcr the Civil War at 18 
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the 23rd Ohio, in which R. B. Hayes was 

major. He was a commissary sergeant at 
Antietam, where the state of Ohio honored 
him with the tallest monument. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect “‘infant industries,’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain agreed to arbitration and arm- 
istice but Congress announced state of war as of 
Apr. 21. (Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 cam- 
paign he defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist argu- 
ments with the prestige of prosperity. ‘‘the full 
dinner pail’ and the vigorous campaigning of 
Theodore Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. Mc- 
Kinley was a Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory 
nature, but conservative (stand-pat) on business is- 
sues. He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done. 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 

References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography 


MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
§Zan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
teached New Netherland from Holland about 1650, 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a@ Southern sympathizer, Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New- 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the 1st U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 42 
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H. Taft, who was ag a 
eacilaed the essive party, June 22, 1912, and 


Tan for president against Taft and W 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He-died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now a> 
national shrine, and was buried near the Roose- 
velt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; T. R.: the Formative Years, by Carleton 
Putnam. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston, 
She and Rooseyelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War Ii. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

Rejerences: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, 
Hermann Hagedorn, 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887 2 Oai8e solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of War, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted: De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Mrs. Helen Herron Taft (1861-1943) was born in 
Cincinnati, daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 


' of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 


partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio 1938-1953, 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, born 
1897, Cincinnati lawyer, active in church work. 


Woodrow Wilson 


Wocdrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 


_- born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 


Woodrow Wilson, son-of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who.reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
a printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-1910; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, who was strongly supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Wilson’s offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
@ declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J.-C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U..S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. ; 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rev. S. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a reiigious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who mazried Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died’ Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 
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ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washington. 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended_Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884, and a few years later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000.) He stressed a return to 
‘“normalcy’’; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he declared war 
officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2,-1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 

MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 

Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
ae ier ere on the Star. She died in Marion, 

ov. 21, ete ‘. 

; Calvin Coolidge 

Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor, and named John Calvin Coolidge. His 
paternal ancestors came from England to Water- 
town, later Cambridge, Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
in 1630. Coolidge was graduated at Amherst, 1895; 
admitted to the bar in Northampton, 1897; city 
councilman, 1889; city solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of 
the courts, 1904; member of the lower Massachu- 
setts house, 1907-08; mayor of Northampton, 1910- 
11; State Senator, 1912-15; and president of Sen- 
ate, 1914-15; lieut. governor, 1916-18; governor, 
1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 1919, Coolidge at- 
tained national prominence by his action in the 
Boston police strike, during which he wired Sam- 
uel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: ‘‘There is no right 
to strike against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.’’ This brought his name before 
the Republican convention of 1920, where he re- 
ceived 34 votes for president and was nominated 
for vice president by 67414 votes. He succeeded to 
the presidency on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, 
the oath being administered by his father, a justice 
of the peace, in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and 
again Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt. ‘“‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.” He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan,:5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. 

Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 
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MES. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, was born 
in Burlington, Vt., Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of 
Brak I. Goodhue, a steamboat inspector under 

leveland. She was graduated from the Univ. of 
Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, 1902-1905, and became president of its 
«board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. She 
died July 8, 1957, in Northampton, Mass.; aged 78. 
The Coolidges had two sons: John B,, born 1906, 
who married Florence, daughter of Goy. John H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Repub- 
lican, was born at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 
1874, son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith 
(1847-1880) and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848- 
83), Ancestor Andrew Hoover came to Penn. from 
Palatinate, 1738; great-grandfather reached West 
Branch, 1854. Hoover grew up in Indian Terr. and 
Oregon, won A.B. in engineering, Stanford, 1891. 
Briefly with U. S. Geological Survey and western 
mines; then mining engineer in western Austra- 
lia, Asia, Europe, Africa, America. While chief 
engineer, imperial mines, China, he directed food 
relief for victims of Boxer Rebellion, 1900. He be- 
came a world figure in relief work, distributing 
over $5 billion worth during 1914-1923. He directed 
American Relief Committee, London, 1914-15; U. 
S. Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 1915-1919; U.S. 
Food Administrator, 1917-1919; American Relief 
Admin,, 1918-1923, feeding children in defeated 
nations; Russian Relief, 1918-1923; Interallied 
Food Council; Supreme Economic Council; Comm, 
_on Industrial Relations. Secy. of Commerce. 1921- 
28, he started regulation of radio and aviation, 
pushed research program for Natl. Academy of 
Science; organized ‘7-state pact for Colorado 
River irrigation and Hoover (Boulder) Dam, 
Elected president over Alfred E. Smith, 1928, he 
started White House Conferences on child health 
and protection, and housing; supported conser- 
vation of forests, oil, resources; initiated Naval 
Conference, 1930; organized RFC, Home Loan 
Banks, expanded Farm Loan Banks; called WEC. 
He gave his official salary to charities and un- 
derpaid help. President Truman made him coor- 
dinator of European Food Program, 1947, and ch. 
of Comm. for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch, 1947-49, and ch, of the 2nd Comm. on 
Reorganization, 1953-55. He is a member of the 
advisory board of the World Bank. He founded 
the Hoover Library on War, Revolution & Peace 
at Stanford Univ., Calif. 

References:Hoover is author of Individualism, 
America’s First Crusade, The Challenge of Liberty, 
The Problems of Lasting Peace, Addresses, 1938-55, 
(7 vols.) and Memoirs (3 vols.). 


MRS, HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ta,, Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899. She died Jan. 7, 1944. 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b, 1903, consulting 
engineer, Under Secretary of State, 1951-1956, 
home, San Marino, Calif, Allan Henry Hoover, b. 
1907, director of mining corps., New WOrk, Nz wi, 
home, Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. + Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
School, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt ran for vice president, 1920, wit 

. Cox and was defeated. From 1920 to os ne 
was a New York lawyer and v.p. of Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. In Aug., 1921, infantile paralysis Ppara- 
lyzed his legs. He learned to walk with leg braces 
‘and a cane and established the Warm Springs 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 


a nal 


scale. The Wagner act gave labor many beaghbiecnen : 


in organizing and collective bargaining, at 

same time denying equal privileges to emplo: = 
He was the last President inaugurated on Mar. 4 
(1933) and the first inaugurated on Jan. 20 (1937). 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. He was the first presi- 
dent to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats.”” When the 
Supreme Court voided his measures he demanded 
additional judges of Congress. It refused, but res- 
ignations soon enabled him to replace conservatives 
who had opposed him. He was the first president 
to break the third term tradition and was elected 
to a fourth term, 1944, despite failing health. The 
culminating event of his career was World War II. 
He was openly hostile to Fascist governments be- 
fore the war and gave Britain substantial support, 
such as exchanging 50 destroyers for air bases, 
before Pearl Harbor made the United States a bel- 
ligerent. He wrote the principles of fair dealing 
into the Atlantic Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with 
Winston Churchill) and in the Four Freedoms 
(Freedom of speech, of worship, from want, from 
fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He conferred with the heads of 
states at Casablanca, Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 
1943; Teheran, Nov.-Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; 
Yalta, Feb., 1945. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 12, 1945, aged 63, and was buried on his 
Hyde Park estate, where his house and library are 
in the national care. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt; Crisis of the Old Order, by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D, Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N., 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She was the 
first of presidents’ wives to devote herself to a 
career of social reform and political support of her 
husband’s measures. The Roosevelts had six chil- 
dren, one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, 
1955; married, July 1, 1956, Mrs. Gladys Irene 
Owens of Los Angeles. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minnewa Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951. 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. ; if 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. 
11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif. 

References; This fs My Story and This I - 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. . Honan 


1926, Curtis B. 
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Harry S. Truman 
Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
_ Was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
_ Trumans came from England and the President's 
mother’s. grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
grandfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 
- He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
Yrailroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Diy., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. Aiter the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 
Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov. 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
preferred Truman over Henry Wallace and Wm. 
©. Douglas for vice president, Truman being 
nominated. On Roosevelt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, 
Truman was sworn in as President by Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone in the cabinet room of the 
White House. In 1948 he was reelected in the face 
of polls predicting his defeat; his personal energy 
Overcame pessimism in Democratic ranks and 
lethargy among Republicans, and he defeated as 
well Democrats of the States Rights party. 
Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Hisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
Mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
“Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties-of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 
Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950; approved high taxes to meet 
rearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and wrote his memoirs. On July 
6, 1957, the Harry S. Truman Library, containing 
3,500,000 of his letters and documents, was given 
by the city of Independence and friends to National 
Archives. It has offices for the ex-President. 
References: Memoirs by Harry S. Truman, 2 
vols.7~The Man of Independence, by Jonathan 
Daniels, 


MRS. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Mrs. Elizabeth Virginia Wallace Truman was 
porn Feb. 13, 1885, in Independence, Mo., the 
eldest of four children and the only daughter of 
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David Willock Wallace. She and Mr. Truman 
attended the same grade and high schools in 
Independence, both being graduated in 1901. She 
attended Barstow, a girls’ preparatory school in 
Kansas City, Mo., for a year. She and Mr. 
Truman were married June 28, 1919. They have 
one daughter, Margaret, born 1924, a concert and 
radio artist, who married Clifton Daniel, a New 
York newspaper editor, April 21, 1956. They have 
one son, Clifton Truman, born June 5, 1957. Mrs. 
Truman and her daughter are Episcopalians. 


Dwight David Eisenhower 

Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th president, Re- 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., 
the son of David Jacob Eisenhower and Ida 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal grand- 
father descended from + German Mennonites 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met 
his mother at Lane University, a United Brethren 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 
year old his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., 
where his father worked as a mechanic in a 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are 
living. He was graduated from. Abilene high 
school and went to U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1911. In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. Van Fleet, 
Jos, T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 

Eisenhower began his military career as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the American 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-39 
and during 4 of those years on the staff of Gen. 
MacArthur, He was chief of staff, 3rd Div., later 
9th Corps, 1940-41, and of the 3rd Army, 1941. 
After the Louisiana war maneuvers he was made 
chief of the War Plans Div., War Dept. General 
Staff, and then became asst. chief of staff, Opera- 
tions Div. and held the rank of lieutenant general. 
He was made Commander of Allied forces landing 
in North Africa Noy. 8, 1942, and advanced to full 
general in Feb., 1943, and Commander in Chief of 
Allied Forces in North Africa. He became Supreme 
Commander, Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. 31, 
1943, and as such led the Normandy invasion June 
6, 1944, He was given the temporary rank of Gen- 
eral of the Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made 
permanent in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the 
surrender of the Germans at Rheims. He was in 
command of the U. S. Occupation Force in Ger- 
many in 1945, and returned to serve as Chief of 
Staff, Nov. 19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 
1948, to Jan. 19, 1953, he was president of Colum- 
bia Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 
1950, to serve as Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe to organize the forces of NATO. 

Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952, and was nominated for President by the Re- 
publicans at Chicago July 11, 1952. He defeated 
Adlai E. Stevenson by 442 to 89 electoral votes, 
was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. He was renomi- 
nated unanimously in San Francisco Aug. 22, 1956, 
and defeated Stevenson 457 to 74. He called himself 
a moderate, favored peace by strength, continued 
foreign aid, disarmament with guarantees; sup- 
ported Nationalist China, unified Germany; re- 
jected Anglo-French military action against Egypt; 
began Eisenhower Doctrine to support Near Hast 
peace. He suffered a coronary thrombosis on Sept. 
24, 1955, an intestinal operation on June 9, 1956, 
and a mild stroke on Nov. 25, 1957..He farms near 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed. by 
Bela Kornitzer. 


MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Mrs. Dwight D. Hisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov, 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then @ 
ist lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the USA. He is 
married to Barbara Jean Thompson, and they have 
four children: Dwight David Eisenhower, II, 
Barbara Ann, Susan, and Mary Jean. 
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= P= Ps 5 lon?ress 
President Vice President Service | Congress 4 
Geo: ashington....... John Adams: cs oases Apr. 30, 1789-Mar. 3, 1797/1, 2, 3, 4. 4 
2 othe aarns Hee stata are ce feces Jefferson........ Mas. 4, Pat = fara 5 . i 
Slates ALON: BULE, = Ab.,- ai <« oo AE ee - iS) Bk 7; 8. 
OIE sta lana George Clinton.......... Mar. 4, 1805-: 3, 1809/9, 10. 4 
4 SING Rates Eras ogo: Pe pH i 08h aia te an 4, 1809-Mar. 3, tes 11, 12. * 
Se eset Elbridge Gerry?....... . 4,1813-Mar. 3, 1817/13, 14. 
5| James Monroe............ Daniel D. Tompkins. .... Mar. 4, 1817-Mar. 3, 1825/15, 16, 17, 18. 
6} John Quincy Adams....... Sonn C. Calhoun........ Raae -o ciieies 2. RES a BS P 
ert «cee ly ae OS Se aie Sse wake alee es boy , 22, 2 

Rete es Martin Van Buren.’’:/!!|Mar: 4 1833-Mar. 3, 1837/23. 24.0 

8| Martin Van Buren........ 9} Richard M. Johnson..... Mar. 4, 1837-Mar. 3, 1841/25, 26. 

9) William Henry Harrison‘... Jobs FVlOd ss: sere ee Meare pew , eed a + be vas RS 
Rilgemas te poik. George M. Dalias. ‘|Mar. 4! 1845-Mar. 3° 184939730. 
12| Zachary Taylors. Millard Fillmore. Mar. 5, 1849-July 9, 1850/31 : 
Pai MANARE BWMIOLO . oa... sc cur | acellee wens ie as en oo 2 : uly 10, 1850-Mar. 3, 1853/31, 32. yy 
14| Franklin Pierce. . William R. King* Mar. 4, 1853-Mar. 3, 1857/33, 34. | 
15 John C. Breckinridge Mar. 4, 1857-Mar. 3, 1861|35, 36. 

16 : Hannibal Hamlin... Mar. 4, 1861-Mar. 3, 1865/37, 38. 
ied ee Rt ra. joo Andrew Johnson. . Mar. 4, 1865-Apr. 15, 1865/39. 
By SANGEOW JORMSON oc... cee cla) sc sve cdey cae cee res . |Apr.-15, 1865-Mar. 3, 1869/39, 40, 
18] Ulysses S. Grant.......... Schuyler Colfax. . . -|Mar. 4, 1869-Mar. 3, 1873/41, 42 * 
RON cette ts tae scat emis tia 18} Henry Wilson®.......... Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1877/43, 44. 4 
19| Rutherford B. Hayes...... William A. Wheeler...... Mar. 4, 1877-Mar. 3, 1881/45, 46 
20) James A. Garfield#........ Chester A. Arthur....... . 4, 1881-Sept. 19, 1881/47. 
Pee ADO auere AEA ERUD 7. (056 c] on] codices Sept. 20, 1881-Mar. 3, 1885/47, 48 
22) Grover Cleveland?7,........ Thomas A. Hendricks’. ..|Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1889/49, 
23| Benjamin Harrison........ Levi P. Morton. ........ Mar. 4, 1889-Mar. 3, 1893/51, 52, 
24/ Grover Cleveland’...... a Adlai BE. Stevenson...... Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1897/53, 
25] William McKinley......,. Garret A. Hobart®....... Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1901/55, 56 
PGR owe sacs atest Theodore Roosevelt...... = 43 eee y rate o as 
26| Theodore Roosevelt Riise ss Sia eal aba Koen Srey ept. 14, -Mar. 3, 5 
(DIN Sie, SWS ae eee ere Charles W. Fairbanks.,../Mar. 4, 1905-Mar. 3, 1909/59, 60. 
27 William EH. Raft; %....... James S. Sherman!?...... Mar. 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 1913/61, 62. 
28] Woodrow Wilson.......... Thomas R. Marshall..,.. Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1921/63, 64, 65, 66. 
29| Warren G. Harding*+ Calvin Coolidge......... Mar. 4, 1921-Aug. 2, 1923/67. 
30] Calvin Coolidge..... GiSne oy bay OPS GRE re ean ipa Aug. 3, 1923-Mar. 3, 1925/68. 
UG. NS Are ha aes 2 Charles G. Dawes....... Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1929/69, 70. 

31) Herbert C. Hoover. . Charles Curtis.:........ Mar. 4, 1929-Mar. 3, 1933/71, 72. : 
32| Franklin D, Roosevel . John N. Garner......... Mar. 4, 1933-Jan. 20, 1941/73, 74, 75, 76. 
Sy ipleyy wee mee 33| Henry A. Wallace....... Jan. 20, 1941-Jan. 20, 1945/77, 78. 

LS Ay tome ee -|34| Harry S. Truman.. -.. Jan. 20, 1945-Apr. 12, 1945/79. : 
33] Harry S, Truman. Fy ch bers Se eS -|Apr. 12, 1945-Jan. 20, 1949/79. 80. 
Dipepsest tate teas cipet -|35} Alben W. Barkley . -|Jan. 20, 1949-Jan. 20, 1953|81, 82. 
34) Dwight D. Bisenhower.... . Richard M. Nixon. . Jan. 20, 1953-Jan. , 1957/83, 84 
sag Re eee ee WGss sun steals -..|Jan. 20, 1957- 85. 


1Died Apr. 20, 1812. 2Died Nov. 23, 1814. Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become United States Senator, 
‘Died in office, SDied Apr. 18, 1853. Died Nov. 22, 1875. 7Terms not consecutive. SDied Nov. 25, 1885, , 
®Died Nov. 21, 1899. 10Died Oct. 30, 1912. 


Vice Presidents of the United States 


The numerals given Vice Presidents do not coincide with those given Presidents, because some > 
Presidents had none and some had more than one. 
Resi- | Qual-) Poli- i 
Name Birthplace Yr. |dence | ified | tics Place of Death { Yr. Age» 
1)John Adams........ Quincey, Mass......... 1735|Mass,.| 1789 |Fed.../Quincy, Mass... -...|1826 
2/Thomas Jefferson. . .|Shadwell, Va.... 22.1! 1743/Va....} 1797 |Rep... Sronienie Vaesca i336 ag 
3 Aaron Burr......,.. Newark, N. J......../1756|N. Y..| 1801 Rep.../Staten Island. N. ¥../1836| 80 
4/George Clinton. .... Ulster Co., N. Y......]1739|N. Y..| 1805 Rep...|Washington, D. CG. . :/1812] 73 
5)Elbridge Gerry... .. Marblehead, Mass... .|1744|Mass..| 1813 |Rep... Washington, D.C 1814] 70 — 
6| Daniel D. Tompkins. Scarsdale, N. Y.......]1774/N. Y¥..| 1817 Rep.../Staten Island, N. ¥..}1825 51 
7/*Johbn C, Calhoun. . .|Abbeville, 8. G.. 77" --{1782|S. C. . 1825 |Rep... Washington, D. C.../1850] 69 
8)Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. ¥.."’ 1782|N. Y..| 1833 |Dem..|Kinderhook, N. ¥_- -|1862] 79 
9|Richard M. Johnson. |Louisville, Ky......./|1780 Ky. ..}| 1837 |Dem..|Frankfort, Ky... . | |/1850 79 
10)John Tyler......... Greenway, Va...... --{1790/Va....| 1841 |Whig..|Richmond, Va... . 22/1862] 71 
11/George M. Dallas. ..|Philadelphia, Pa. «-{1792|)Pa....] 1845 |Dem.. Philadelphia, Pa..... 1864] 72 | 
12|Millard Fillmore... .|Summerhill, 'N. 1800)N. Y..| 1849 |Whig..|Buffalo, N. ¥.... 7/2/1874] 74 
13} William R. King. ...|Sampson Co., N. -|1786/Ala...} 1853 |Dem..|Dallas Co., Ala...../1853| 67 


14/John C. Breckinridge|Lexington, Ky. 1821)Ky,..,| 1857 |Dem..|Lexington, Ky... 7.2 '11875| 54 


15|Hannibal Hamlin... |Paris, Me...., +}1809|/Me...| 1861 |Rep,.,|Bangor, Me 
1$/Andrew Johnson, ...|Raleigh, N:G..!."..'11808/Tenn,.| 1868 |(xy-.. |earge Co., Tenn!” 1875 66 
17/Schuyler Colfax. .7_: New York City, N. Y./1823]Ind...| 1869 Rep...]Mankato, Minn... . :/1885| 62 
18|Henry Wilson... ._ Farmington, N. H....|1812|/Mass.. 1873 ...| Washington, D.C... 

OIN. Y.. 


+|Malone, N.Y... 42. 5 


Truman.../Lamar, Mo......_. 
Alben W. Barkley |; i aii 1877 
Richard M. Nixon... - 11913 


*) John C. Cal 


1953 
; E Shir Nomar — one 

houn resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 12, | 
| 


¢ 
1832) to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne, 


(x) Andrew Johnson—a Democrat nominated by R bli 
tional Union ticker saaini oom 1 y Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- | 
eae Soe ase sine 23rd Vice President, was the grandfather of the Democratic 
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CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES - 


See Index for membership of present Cabinet 


Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress J 27, 1789, and the name 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, the Minister to France, was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the directicn of the President, with the duties appertaining 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the United States and with the repre-~ 
sentatives of foreign powers accredited to the United States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


_ Washington. .|Thomas Jefferson..../Va....] 1789 
ie ..|Edmund Randolph. .| ‘ 1794 
y ..|Timothy Pickering...|Mass.,| 1795 " e A 
J. Adams.... oS Be: ae 1797 }\|Arthur. .=... F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N. J..| ~ 1881 
. ....|John Marshall...... Va....| 1800 ||/Cleveland..../Thomas F, Bayard.../Del,..| 1885 
Jefferson..... James Madison..... ike 1801 ||B. Harrison. .|James G. Blaine... .. Me...| 1889 
OL. sa dal Robert Smith....... Md...| 1809 = ../John W. Foster......|Ind...] 1892 
re aM James Monroe....../Va....| 1811 ||Cleveland..../Walter Q. Gresham..|Ill....] 1893 
Monroe..... John Quincy Adams.|Mass..| 1817 “3 «..-|Richard Olney...... Mass. 1895 
J. Q. Adams..|He Clays oie Ky...| 1825 ||McKinley....|John Sherman...... Ohio, .| 1897 
Jackson...... Martin Van Buren...|/N. Y..| 1829 ao «| Williams, Day) cass 1898 
eth * cep aittese Edward Livingston..|La....| 1831 - ~s)si0 (J ORD Hayat ete ante a 1898 
"9 rice. Se Louis McLane...... Del...| 1833 |/T. Roosevelt. PM COMO col 1901 
Sy te ae John Forsyth... .|Ga....| 1834 e .|Elihu Root......... IN ay 1905 
Van Buren... cs : Bees 1837 = -|Robert Bacon a 1909 
W.H.Harrison|Daniel Webster. -|Mass..| 1841 ||Taft.. : . 1909 
Tyler.. aie “ : fe 1841 ||Wilson . Bi 3 1913 
x ..|Hugh 8. Legaré. |S. C...] 1843 re Robert Lansing. ....|N. Y. 1915 
2 .. {Abel P. Upshur. -|Va....] 1843 Res Bainbridge Colby....| “ 1920 
roe ten ..|John C, Calhoun..../S.C..| 1844 ||Harding ..|Charles E. Hughes...| “ 1921 
POI bai, othe James Buchanan....|Pa....| 1845 ||Coolidge.....|. edt a eniters 1923 
Taylor. = .<: John M. Clayton....|Del...| 1849 = Frank B. Kellogg....|/Minn.| 1925 
Fillmore..... ‘Daniel Webster..... Mass..| 1850 ||/Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson...|/N. ¥..| 1929 
“pee Ee Edward Everett..... 1852 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull........ Tenn..| 1933 
Plerco=. 6 «js:6t William L. Marcy...|N. Y..| 1853 a Edward R. Stettinius, 
Buchanan....|Lewis Cass........ .|Mich..| 1857 IT. .' ase s2niss 5b aeielenel| I eberenaet i 
Y ....|Jeremiah §. Black...|/Pa,....| 1860 |/Truman..... James F. Byrnes...../8. C..}| 1945 
Lincoln.,.... William H. Seward..|N. Y..| 1861 OA oe George C. Marshall..|Pa....| 1947 
Johnson..... ty ew 1865 Es Pe Dean G. Acheson,...|Md.,..| 1949 


et oe Elihu B. Washburne. .|Tl.... Eisenhower. .|John Foster Dulles,..|N. ¥.. 


Secretaries of the Treasury 
The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esas., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers [Home| Apptd. 


Washington. .|Alexander Hamilton. |N. Y.. 1789 ||Johnson,..../Hugh McCulloch..../Ind,..| 1865 
= ..- {Oliver Wolcott...... Conn,.|' 1795 ||Grant George S. Boutwell. .|Mass..|--1869 
J. Adams.... Sane Pajama! wd 1797 fe WilliamA Richardson} ‘ 1873 
. ....-|Samuel Dexter...... Mass..| 1801 A Benjamin H. Bristow.|/Ky....} 1874 
Jefferson..... en a ae - 1801 # Lot M. Morrill...... Me...| 1876 
pigia e sicters Albert Gallatin...... Pa....| 1801 ||/Hayes John Sherman...... Ohio 1877 
Madison..... Pinedo CAE /3 Sih oes ss 1809 |/Garfield .| William Windom....}/Minn 1881 
Se aticts George W. Campbell./Tenn..} 1814 |/Arthur.. -|Charles J. Folger....|N. Y 1881 
CI RC Alexander J. Dallas..|Pa....| 1814 ae .|Walter Q. Gresham 1884 
ete nae s William H. Crawford/Ga....| 1816 es .|Hugh McCulloch os 1884 
Monroe..... Z = rie Clevelan: - ee! Aaun te 1885 
.Q. ..|Richard Rush. ...<.. 4 arles aire a 
Foctann 5 — 3 sia 1829 ||B. Harrison, .|William Windom....|/Minn, 1889 
es .|Louis McLane....../Del...] 1831 #3 ../Charles Foster...... Ohio..]| 1891 
ot .|William J. Duane....|/Pa.... 1833 ||/Cleveland....|John G. Carlisle.,... NEG near 1893 
i .|Roger B. Taney. .... Md...| 1833 |/McKinley....|Lyman J. Gage..... Ill....| 1897 
“ .|Levi Woodbury..... N. H..] 1834 ||T. Roosevelt. peiies UY. Sead “i 1901 
Van Buren... os rblbapee oy? Ont yeh 2 ; Patel at: ae Tene ee 2 ee 
Ewing...... lO. . * .|George B. Cortelyou.|N. Y.. 
ae it mg Me oF 1841 ||Taft........|Franklin MacVeagh../Ill....; 1909 
SAW 03: eucKes Walter Forward..... Pa....| 1841 |/Wilson...... William G. McAdoo. |N. Y..{| 1913 
EEF cksisie0. John C. Spencer..... N. Y..] 1843 SONS eee Carter: Glassiccmesunm Va....| 1919 
SO Siang .|George M. Bibb..... Ky...| 1844 “ ......|David F. Houston.../Mo...| 1920 
POLE... «injere Robert J. Walker.....|Miss..] 1845 |/Harding...., Andrew Ww. Mellon. , Pa... Ara ee by 
ERAVIOT so 0.5, 18 William M. Meredith.|Pa....] 1849 ||Coolidge..... x ots) 1923 
Fillmore..... ‘Thomas Corwin..... Ohio. .| 1850 ||/Hoover...... MG 1929 
Pierce: -.... os James Guthrie...... Sc Seen (aie os | is aera see Ogden L, Mills..... »|N, ¥..] 1932 
Buchanan...:|Howell Cobb........ Ga... 1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt|William H. Woodin. . A 1933 
“|... {|Philip F. Thomas....|Md...] 1860 “ HenryMorgenthau,Jr. 1934 
ere TORN As PME a waciaieif Ns Xo .|Fred M. Vinson.....|Ky... 1945 
Lincoln,..... Salmon P. Chase. .../Ohio.. -|John W. Snyder..... Mo... 1946 
y ....|William P. Fessenden|/Me... ...|George M. Humphrey |Ohio..} 1953 
lie pees Hugh McCulloch....|Ind... "(Robert B. Anderson..|'Texas.| 1957 


Secretaries of Defense 
f Defense, originally designated the National Military Establishment, was created 
ca etry Ne hesded by thee Secretary of Defense, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. 
The Department of the Army, of the Navy and of the Air Force function within the Department 
of Defense, and their respective secretaries are no longer members of the President’s cabinet. In- 
cumbents of these offices are listed on page 177. 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|/Apptd. 


l...|N. ¥..] 1947 |/Truman..... Robert A. Lovett....}/N. ¥../ 1951 
Truman. ....|James V. Forrostal---\W.Va.| 1949 ||Bisenhower...|Charles E, Wilson. .:|Mich.:| 1953 
+»  ‘''!!'|Gedrge C. Marshall. .|Pa....! 1950 oi Neil H. McElroy*...|Ohio..| 1957 


*Nominated August 7, 195 


——— 
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Secretaries of War 


The Secon of 
Continental Congress set up in June, 1776 a Board of War and Ordnance 
five members: Jolin ‘Ade Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjainin Harrisc Harrison, James me casted, oe 
mgress Benjamin Lincoln Secretary tion created by 
8 30, 1781, when Co: appoin in Ones of vate De 188 
of C the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on PRU 
a, to succeed him with the added duties Se ee ee (and 
Sn eyed ty kes of. Congress aaa 1, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was Sepa Secretary of 
War under that Act Sept. 12, 178 


_Presidents abinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Woahipgton. .|Henry Knox. 


a Timothy Pickerii 
. |James  Neeoor te 


a +.«.{/John Marshall . a1 WiBac. ce 
« ‘...{Samuel Dexter. . ass.. 
oa +...|Roger elmsld: diane cae 

Jefferson. . Henry Dearborn..... 

Madigon..... illiam Bustis......{Mass.. 
SEES G o> .6 [POL so rerene Sarat N. ‘ae 
ea »|James Monroe...... kis oer 
3 William H. Crawford. Ga. 


¥ Isaac Shelby........ 
Monroe. + |Geo. Graham (ad. 2) va 
a ee Apo pane oCete oun wee 
3 ms..|James Barbour... E 
8 Peter B. Porter...... N. Y. 
Jackson...... John H. gg .../Tenn. 
Retiree wis afore slvie sia 2 | OHIO 


Casi Ohio. . 
Uys sare Ee 7 gh Neca 
Van Buren...|Joel R. Poinsett 18. C.. 
woe Harrison John Bell....... 


‘|John McLean. . 


.....|Dwight F. Davis: : = 
1850 ||/Hoover...... James W,. Good. .-| 1929 


1850 SE ek: Patrick J. Hurley... {]Okla..} 1929 

1853 ||F.D.Roosevelt/George H. Dern.....|Utah..| 1933 

John B. Floyd csfenit  LeOr Harry H. Woodring. :|Kan..| 1936 
.|Joseph Holt... . Hse sf i861 a Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y..| 1940 
Simon Cameron. . 1861 ||/Truman..... Robert P. Patterson .|N. ¥..| 1945 
Edwin M. Stanton... Ohio” 1862 ae ....*|Kenneth C. Royall...{N.C..| 1947 


—<————_—_$_ irre eee eee Ot OE ts “1 HEnNCtH C. Royall... IN. C..j 3937" 
(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The War Dept. become the Dept. of the Army and 
is now a branch of the Dept. of Defense, created September ty 
Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 
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J. Adams... ./Benjamin ppeaderts. 2 Mid. ++! 1798 ||Lincoln ..... Gideon Welles....... Conn..} 1861 
Jefferson..... . 1801 ||Johnson..... bes -....] 1865 
OCS ati Robert Smith....... “ 1801 |/Grant....... Adolph E. Borie..... Pa,...| 1869 
Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..} 1805 sins: Conacanein George M. Robeson..|/N.J..| 1869 
-|/Paul Hamilton...... 5. C...] 1809 ||/Hayes ...|RichardW.Thompson |Ind 1877 

William Jones. . f:Y 1813 


Afiz? Shot vi 
.-|Benjamin Williams | Garfield... ate 
Crowninshield.....|Mass..} 1814 |/Arthur.....,|William B. Chandler, N. H..| 1882 
~ 1817 ||Cleveland....|William C. Whitney .|N. Y 


‘|Smith Thompson. ...|N. ¥.. 1818 |/B. Harrison. .|Benjamin F. Resa -IN. Y¥..] 1889 

Samuel L. Southard..|N. J... 1823 ||Cleveland. . Peres A. eee ae -|Ala...] 1893 

“Al es 1825 ||McKinley....|John D. -, Long... -|Mass..} 1897 

‘{John Branch........ N. C. 1829 ||T.Roosevelt. . 901 

vi Woodbur: JN, 1831 a ...| William H. Moody. . ef 1902 

Mahlon Dickerson, N.J..] 1834 4 ...|Paul Morton 1904 

( ey 1837 ee «..|Charles J. Bonaparte, Ma: 1905 

K. Paulding...|N. Y¥.;} 1838 iy ...| Victor H. Metealf.../Cal. 1906 

W ve Harrison Gooree E, Badger...|/N. C..| 1841 a ...|Truman H. Newberry |Mich.. 1908 

Tyl TO ed 1841 |/Taft........|George von L. cme fied Mass..| 1909 

‘|Abel P. Coie -.++| 1841 |/Wilson......|Josephus Daniels....]N.C..| 1913 

“ -|David Henshaw. Mass,.| 1843 ||Harding..... Edwin Denby......./Mich..} 1921 

pant ..|Thomas W. Gilmer. :|Va.... 1844 Cocktee. aitine Pete ia 1923 

seeeeees/JOhn Y. Mason..... ie 1844 a vate D. Wilbur... .jCal, 1924 

Polk........|George Bancroft.....|Mass..| 1845 Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams Mass.. «.| 1929 

MeAKale lasses John Y. Mason..... Va....] 1846 ||F D. Roosevelt Claude A. Swanson. .|Va.. 1933 

Payisé: .|William B. Preston. .| “ 849 Charles Edison. . AN. J. : 1940 

Fillmore... rane William A. Sees -|N. C..}] 1850 ss Frank Knox. -|M....) 1940 

++»./John P. Kennedy..../Md...]| 1852 ss * Sanus Miz Forrestal «[N. Pe 1944 

Pierce. . -|James C. Dobbin....|/N.C..} 1853 |!Truman.... ase 1945 
Buchanan... .|Isaac Toucey....... Conn.,| 1857 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The N ti 
BE wDotenaG, crested Sentence ete e Navy Department is now a branch of the Dept. 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington aps 


pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney General was made a member of the 
“sean peace Department of Justice was created June 22, 1870, and the Attorney General was 
pla 
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Presidents Cabinet Officers Home| Apptd. 
Si ea a ee eet 
Washington. . Edmund ery ae a {Va.... Tee J. Sree ...|Charles 


Le0.)o son ora | VG, 1797 
. -}William Bradford,...|Pa,... .|Theo philus Parsons. . Mass..| 1801 
-ICharles Lee........ Va... 1798 Jefferson.... .|Levi Tinoola, seosess tMass..1 1801 


ttorneys General, oe ued) 
eff mith 


NE a ee as 
«++ |John Pcomnaclign’s [ERY ae 
(a! A. ves +. |Del... 
.|William Pinkney... -|Ma. . ae 
Gickad RUSH 52. Pa. 
William Wirt. <2... Ya 
John ate a Ga.... 
B. Taney..... Md... 
Benjamin. F. Builer ‘ N. Wee 
Felix Grundy. .....:|Tenn., 
. | D Paes 
W.H.Harrison|John J. Crittenden Ky.... 
ell liililtugh s. Legare. . 21/8. c.. 
Bnere Panes 5 aia Senn Nel#on 22 oyc0.- Md.. 
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Grant..... .|Edwards ere lee ts ON Xsan 
1805 “*  .,.....-|Alphonso Taft. .|Ohio: isve 
805 ||/Hayes....... Charles Devens. :|Mass..] 1877 
807 ||Garfield. ....|Wayne MacVeagh...|Pa....| 1881 
aot Arthur...... Beier H, Brew- nh 
Mag Aap tecus or ee 8 
1814 Tac ee ./Augustus Garland...j|Ark...j 1885 
1817 ||B. Harrison. .|William H. H. 
1817 WEY era aas Ind...} 1889 
1825 ||Cleveland... tRiohara. Olney: ..... .|Mass..| 1893 
1829 oe ..,..|Judson Harmon.....|Ohio. 1895. 
1831 ||McKinley.. : :|Joseph McKenna....|Cal.. 1897 
1833 hay ....|/John W. Griggs..... N.J 1898 
837 sf, Philander (on pcre -|Pa. 1901 
1838 |/T. Roosevelt. 1901 
1840 Be .|William H. Moody,..|Mass.,| 1904 
1841 - 7. cna J. Bona- 
841 a pee d...| 1906 
1841 |/Taft........ George W. Wicker- 
1843 BNI 5 clears rowers 909 
1845 |/Wilson,...../J.C. McReynolds: -|Tenn.,{ 1913 
1846 me aes. homas W. Gregory. |Tex.. 1914 
1848 ee aes has A. Mitchell Palmer. .|Penn..} 1919 
1849 ||/Harding..... Harry M. Daugh- 
1850 iW asihas toe oa . -|Ohto 1921 
1853 ||Coolidge..... ae ae 1923 
1857 a Re eS Harlan F. Stone...../N. ¥..| 1924 
1860 Meee racnete John G. Sargent..... Vt....| 1925 
1861 |/Hoover...... William D. Mitchell: |Minn..| 1929 
F.D. Roosevelt Homer ae Cummings. Ce onn..| 1933 
1863 Frank Murphy...... Mich.. 939 
1864 = Robert H.. Fackson:, 1940 
1865 ke Francis Biddle...... 1941 
1866 .|{Tom C. Clark....... 1945 
1868 .|J. Howard McGrath. Ro 9 
1869 ‘ : . McGranery 1952 
870 ||Eisenhower. .|H. Brownell, Jr...... 1953 
1871 “ William P. Rogers... 1957 


Postmasters General 


Benjamin Franklin had 
Colonies (1753) under the Ki 
Congress created the- Post O: 


been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 
ce Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 


1774. The Second Continental 


elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 


of the ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov, 7, 
1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office 


Postmaster General Jan. 28, 


1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Department as a 


branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 


the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. The Post Office Department was estab- 


lished as an executive department June 8, 187: 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers Home| Apptd. 
ington. .|Samuel Osgood...... Mass..} 1789 Marshall Jewell. .... Ind, 1874 
— Sf ..|Limothy Pickering... 791 James N. Tyner Tenn 1876 
« a :|Joseph Habersham... ‘lGa....] 1795 David McK. Ke ie 877 
7 apal oe 1797 Horace Maynard AN. ¥..{ 1880 
Gideon G ee ig01 Phaothy ©: face.) twas eee 
eon Granger. . mothy O. Howe... Bia 
a Sas eas < ee ‘ue .{Ind... hee 
Return J. Meigs Jr an! atton....... owa.. 84 
a 1817 ||Cleveland....|William F. Vilas..... Wis.. 1885 
John McLean hi. Yogee = 1823 Ae see 8 ODM piakinsenss .|Mich. 1888 
HAAS S ~ 1825 ||B. Harrison..|John Wanamaker,.../Pa....| 1889 
‘|William T. Barry. . -|Ky. 1829 |/Cleveland....|Wilson S. Bissel..... Ni Yen 893 
Amos Kendall Re Alyn * 1835 “«..... /William L, Wilson...|W.Va.| 1895 
ate Neca . 1887 ||McKinley....|James A. Gary......|Md... 897 
‘|John Sei Dele pone ee = a8 ee Charles H. Smith »|Pa.... a 
n|Francis Granger..... wii Meare . Roosev Eee 
Tk -Harriso Francis Graver apices 6 NW-Y, 1841 of .|Henry C. Payne..... Wis...| 1902 
Charles A. Wickl Vise! 1841 ae .|Robert J. Wynne....|Pa....| 1904 
Cave Johnson....... Tenn..| 1845 oe :|George B. Cortelyou.|N. ¥..| 1905 
Jacob Collamer...... Vt....} 1849 oa .|George von L. Meyer|Mass..| 1907 
Nathan K. Hall..... Me Mec SlSh0 hi Tatty acs. Frank H. Hitchcock .| * 1909 
Samuel D. Hubbard. ons 1852 ||/Wilson .{Albert S. Burleson.../Tex...} 1913 
James Campbell..... 1853 ||Harding ../Will H. Hays.. -|Ind...] 1921 
.|Aaron V. Brown.. sirena 1857 ce ..|Hubert_Work -|Colo,.} 1922 
.|Joseph Holt........ Ky...}| 1859 “_.....|Harry 8, New. -|ind....| 1923 
.|Horatio King....... Me...}| 1861 oe Ae ae . 1923 
.|Montgomery Blair.. Oita ate oat pacer eo a walter F. Brown... 3 On ne ee 
D nnison . Ohio. . oseve ‘ames rley. % 
lea att eye |: te eg Sante igs 
. WwW. ndell....|Wis...| 1866 |/Truman. 0 annegan, .|Mo... 
. faiee. Wr Rane: .|Md...| 1869 NEM aas ats Jesse M. Donaldson..|Mo...| 1947 
James W. Marshall..|Va....| 1874 ||Eisenhower..j|A. E. Summerfield...|Mich..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 
The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
PUAVIOL.. sic e's Thomas Ewing...... Ohio..| 1849 ||Grant....... Jacob D. Cox........ Ohio..| 1869 
Filimore.....|James A. Pearce..... Maso SO IS602 His eee eos Columbus Delano... 870 

nah ee Thoms Mt No- be Per ie ch Zachariah Chandler..|Mich..| 1875 
a Rat Gre pareett %..../. 1850 |/Hayes....... Carl Schurz. 3. ic 30 5 Mo...| 1877 

Sh HE oie, s Alex. H. H. Stuart.../Va....] 1850 |/Garfield..... peat J. Kirkwood...|Iowa.. 881 
Pierce....... Robert Lem .|Miech..| 1853. |/Arthur...... Henry M. Be ...{Colo. «| 1882 
Buchanan Areas aon son....|Miss,.|- 1857 |/Cleveland.... Lucius Q. C. Lamar..|Miss..| 1885 
Lincoln...... Caleb B. Smith...... Ind...] 1861. 2. William F. Vilas, Wis...| 1888 
OP EN Ss John ‘Usher... a aiaters te 1863 ||B. Harrison. .|John W. Noble. veel 1889 
Johnson...,. We ; 1865 ||Cleveland....|Hoke Smith.... -2ee| 1893 
"7! ![lyJames Harlan.......|Iowa..| 1865 “ ,...|David R. Franc .»«| 1896 

« ****"lOrville H. Browning. |Ill....| 1866 ||McKinley....|/Cornelius N. Bliss...[N. ¥..] 1897 


178 United States—Cabinet Officers; Great Seal 
“Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd.|/ Presidents | Cabinet Officers 
; f the Interior, Continued) Coolidge..... oe oe 
“Mekinley. than A. Hitcncoek: Mo... 1999 || ow sss] Roy ©. West. 221: 
B, Boorevelt | james R. Garfield.” |onio,.| 1907 F.D.Roosevelt| Harold L. Iekes 
Taft........|/Richard_ A. Ballinger.|Wash.| 1909 Truman..... 
Beltrelce «-| Walter lL: Pisher, ...|Ll...2 1911) Se ae tee Julius A. Krug Z 
Wilson......|Franklin K. Lane.... oo na ate See ae —— L is age 
Albert B. wally. 2222 |New mowel**l Pred A. Seaton... 


Harding. 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its 
Pee tieatoner Was renamed Secretary of Agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home} Apptd. 


Cleveland....|/Norman J. Colman..|/Mo...| 1889 ||Coolidge.....|Howard M.Gore.... 

B. Harrison. .|Jeremiah M. Rusk...}Wis...| 1889 Spe W.-M. Jardine...... K 
Cleveland....|J. Sterling Morton...|Neb..| 1893 ||/Hoover...... Arthur M. Hyde.... 
McKinley....|James Wilson....... Ia....| 1897 ||F.D.Roosevelt/Henry A. Wailace.... 

T. Roosevelt. + one a 1901 ze Claude R. Wickard. .|Ind 
ALE sca biti 6 ; Meer hits. ofeichaneh. iH 1909 ||Truman.....|Clinton P. Anderson. 


ilson.,..... David F, Houston.../Mo...} 1913 “_,. «».|Charles F, Brannan. . 
wy eae Siward T. Meredith.|Ia....} 1920 ||Kisenhower. . Taft Benson... 
Harding..... Henry C. Wallace...|Ia....| 1921 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secre- 
tary made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act cf Congress on March 4, 1913 
into the ee eae of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 
Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor Secretaries of Commerce 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers (Home]/ Apptd. 
T. Roosevelt. |Geo. B. Cortelyou...|/N. Y¥..|_ 1903 ||Wilson...... William C. Redfield../N. ¥..}| 1913 
‘ -|Victor H. Metcalf. ../Cal...} 1904 pe nee Josh. W. Alexander../Mo...| 1919 
sé ./Osear S. Straus...... N. Y..| 1906 ||/Harding..... Herbert C. Hoover.../Cal...} 1921 
Piieatbehets aierss.t Charles Nagel....... Mo...| 1909 |/Coolidge..... =e = wana ae tone 
es “ne SORE illiam F. ting. .|Mass.. 
= _____-Secretaries of Labor Hoover.... >. Robert P. Lamont...|/Ill....] 1929 
Wilson. .....)William B. Wilson...)Pa... 1913 SPE Sats Roy D. Chapin... .. Mich..| 1932 
Harding..... James J. Davis.. + |Pa. 1921 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Daniel C. Roper... ../S. Cr.} 1933 
Coolidge..... , ae ape 1923 < Harry L. Hopkins. . 1939 
Hoover...... sd as sie 1929 “ 1940 
Oe Wiltlam N. Doak... ./Va.... 1930 ~t) 945 
-D.Roosevelt|Frances Perkins...... HN ESS 1933 |/Truman.. 945 
uman..... L. B. Schwellenbach,.|/Wash.| 1945 ss 
“_...../Maurice J. Tobin..../Mass..| 1948 6 
Eisenhower...|Martin P. Durkin. ..|Ill....: 1953 - 1948 
3 -,.|James P. Mitchell...|N.J..| 1953 Hisenhower. . 1953 


Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare 
The Department of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, 


and its Secretary made a member of tle Cabinet. 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home) Apptd. Presidents | Cabinet Officers Home| Apptd. 
Eisenhower... |Oveta Culp Hobby.. . 1953 | |Eisenhower... 1958. 
Se (Marion B. Folsom, . . 1955 - 


Texas. 
ING Xi 


Secretaries of the U. S. Air Force, Army and Navy 


The Department of Defena’’ ones < = President’s Cabinet 
e Department of Defense, created September 18, 1947, c li 
pore, created April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, Aone tee é shee Department of the 


a ae ee 
Arthur S. Flemming |Ohio.. 


he Air Force, September 18, 1947, into a single executive department. eee ent ot 
Secretaries of the Air Force *In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secr ‘tary 
Pe oe See Ws eb vies ae ae on of the Army from April 28, 1949, and was phe es as 
Harold B. Talbott...0/2...'111! Feb: 4, 1953 Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re, 
Donald A. Quarles: . 1) .°2 13°77! Aug. 12,1955 mained in that capacity until he was sworn in as 
Secretaries of the Army Secretary of the Army on June 20, 1949. 

Kenneth C. Royall............. Sept. 18, 1947 Secretaries of the Navy 
ordom:Gragyisi tows cede ns. c June 20, 1949 John L. Sullivan............... Sept. 18. 1947 
MANKPRGG, IT. sce sets ces Apr. 12, 1950 Francis P. Matthews. ./)... 7 °° May 25, 1949 
Earl D. Johnson (Acting)... .))! Jan. 20, 1953 Dan A, Kimball. .... 2... | Oro: July 1951 
Robert T. Stevens.............. Feb. 4,1953 Robert B. Anderson. .//°°°*"' +. Feb. ~ 4; 1955 
Wilber M. Brucker............. July 21, 1955 Charles 8S. Thomas. ....:).1°°"° May a 1954 


Great Seal of the United States 


The Great Seal of the United States is placed $1 bill, On the back of the pill h 
on about 3,000 formal documents annually, in- seal are shown. The face of the eal one 
cluding presidential proclamations, ratifications of hand side of the bill, shows an American eagle 
treaties, commissions of cabinet members and with wings and talons outstretched. Above his 
ambassadors, and similar papers. The Secretary head is a circle containing 13 * 
of State is custodian of the seal. The seal has silver buttons; the eagle’s pre: 
two designs, but only the face is used for docu- with 13 stripes; the right tal 
ae ane eee was spreted july eae by the branch and the left talon a b 
en ongress, whic asked Benjamin In its beak the eagle holds a ribb 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams to E Pluribus Unum—Out of Many One, Tete 
pranee for A hee es ae IE hse States of the union of the states. : : 
erica,’ which mean e states united in On the reverse the seal shows 
the act of independence, and not the central pyramid. Above the pyramid is a r glony on ated 
government of today. The seal was adopted by the of light, with an eye inside a triangle, referring 
Continental Congress June 20, 1782, and by the new to the Eternal Eye of God, and above it is the 
Federal Government Sept. 15, 1789. While no die motto Annuit Coeptis, meaning He Has Favored 
has ever been cut of the reverse, both sides were Our Undertaking. The base of the Pyramid bears 
» commemorating the numerals MDCCLXXVI, or 1776, and below it 


A representation of the Great Seal is in the One or een Seclorum,. or: A. New 


G Order of the Ages. The Tam. 
hands of every American citizen who possesses a and signifies thle setenaeh oe he yeaa angers 


| 


Their Topography 


4 


_E. by the Canadian Yukon Terr. 


States of the Union—Alaska 


STATES OF THE UNION 


» History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 


Railways, Airlines, Tourist Attractions 
Area of the states is total land and water area reported by the Geography Division, Bureau of the 
ensus; agricultural figures are based on reports of the Dept. of Agriculture and state agencies. 
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Alaska, the Forty-ninth State 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi., rank, 


_ ist. POPULATION (Census Bureau est. 1956, excl. 


military personnel): 161,000, rank, 49th. FLOWER: 


_ _Forget-me-not. BIRD: Willow Ptarmigan. SONG: 
_ Alaska’s Flag. ADMISSION: 49th. 


Alaska, one of two Organized Territories, was 
voted into the Union as the 49th state June 30, 
1958, final Congressional approval being a roll 
call vote of the Senate, 64 to 20. The House had 


_ voted in favor of the proposal May 28 by a vote of 


208-166. Official admission as a state was to follow 
@ popular referendum, primary and general elec- 
tions, and certifications leading to a proclamation 
by the President announcing election results and 
official entry of the new state into the Union. 
Consult Chronology. 

The largest political division of the United 
States, two and one-fifth times the size of Texas, 
Alaska occupies the NW part of North America, 
N of 51° N. Lat., bounded N, by the Arctic Ocean; 
and British 
Columbia; W. by the Arctic Ocean, Bering Straight 
and Bering Sea, an arm of the Pacific Ocean; S. 
and SW. by the Gulf of Alaska and the Pacific 
Ocean. It has a coast line of 4,750 mi., numerous 
islands, mountains, fjords, volcanoes and glaciers. 

Northernmost is Pt. Barrow, in Arctic Alaska, a 
fiat, treeless tundra with sub-zero temperatures, 


bounded S. by the Brooks Range, which has Mt. 


Chamberlain, 9,131 ft., Mt. Michelson, 9,200 ft., 
Mt. Alapah, 8,500 ft. Between Brooks and the 
major Alaska Range is Central Alaska, a stretch 
of mountains, valleys and plateau, in which the 
Yukon River flows NW-SW from Canada to the 
Bering Sea, about 1,200 mi. in Alaska. Second 
largest river is the Kuskokwim. The Alaska Range 
extends to the Wrangell Mts. in SE and Aleutians 
in SW and contains the highest point in North 
America, Mt. McKinley, 20,320 ft., in McKinley 
National Park, which also has Mt. Foraker, 17,400 
ft. Mt. Wrangell, 14,005 ft. is a steaming volcano. 

West extremity of Central Alaska is Seward 
Peninsula, separated by 55 mi. of Bering Strait 
from Chukchi Peninsula of-the Soviet Union; its 
westernmost point is Cape Prince of Wales. Be- 


* yond in the Strait lies the farthest NW land of 


the United States—Little Diomede Isl., 2.4 mi. 
from Big Diomede or Ratmanov Isl., owned by 
the USSR. 

South of Alaska Range is the Panhandle. The 
land slopes down to the Gulf of Alaska in a half- 
circle extending as a narrow strip of mainland 
and islands W of British Columbia, NW of the 
Gulf in the Aleutian range _is Katmai National 
Monument, 2,697,590 acres, with Mt, Katmai, 7,500 
ft. and Mt. Novarupta, volcanoes, and Valley of 
10,000 Smokes, created 1912 by volcanic action. 
NE of the Gulf are Mt. St. Elias, 18,008 ft., Mt. 
Blackburn, 16,140 ft. and Mt. Fairweather, 15,300 
ft., on the Canadian border. On the E coast is 
Glacier Bay Natl. Monument with the huge Muir 
and Malaspina glaciers, 2 mi. wide, 250 ft. tall. 


Alaska Peninsula is a narrow extension of the 
land W of the Gulf, tapering into the Aleutian 
Islands, extending WSW for 1,200 mi., with peaks, 
principally volcanoes, up to 9,000 ft. Best known 
islands are Unalaska, with Dutch Harbor, an im- 
portant military base; Unimak, Umnak, and the 
farthest SW, Attu. In the Bering Sea are St. 
Lawrence, Nunivak, and the Pribilof group, site of 
the fur seal industry. East of the Peninsula in 
the Gulf lies Kodiak. Along the E coast of the 
Panhandle lie the 1,100 islands of Alexander Archi- 
pelago. : 

Climate Average temperature at Anchorage 
35.3°: highest, 80°, lowest, —27°; at Juneau, 
42.5°, highest, 86°, lowest —2°; at Fairbanks, 
26.2°; highest 86°, lowest —47°. Annual precipita- 
tion, Juneau, 85.2 in. Snowfall: Juneau, 114.5 in.; 
Anchorage, 171.7 in.; Valdez, 456.5 in. Fairbanks, 

4 in, 

P the severe weather limits work in mines and 
mills to an average of 196 days a yr. calling for 
overtime and éxtending the work week in gold 
mines near Fairbanks to 63 hrs. 


History and Administration—Alaska was dis- 
covered by Vitus Bering, a Dane employed by 
Russia, who found Bering Strait in 1728 and 
Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741, British ex- 


plorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie visited the ~ 


western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 1793 respectively. 
Valdez on Gulf was reached by Spaniards, 1790. 
Alexander Baranoy, Russian governor, 1790-1819, 
located first at Kodiak, then Sitka. 

Russia is reported-to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Treaty was 
signed Mar. 30, 1867, and transfer of territory took 
place Oct. 18, 1867, at Sitka. Alaska was a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, then an Organized Territory. 

The gold rush began when gold was discovered 
near the Klondike River in Canada, Aug. 16, 1896. 
Out of 100,000 prospectors, 1897-1899, many died 
of exposure, others took up trading and farming. 

James Wickersham, the former Territory’s first 
delegate to Congress, introduced the original 
Alaskan statehood bill in 1916, but the movement 
was slow until 1946, when Alaskans voted for 
statehood 9,630 to 6,822. Voters approved a pro- 
posed state constitution by a 2 to 1 majority, April 
24,.1956. Alaska had been governed by a legislative 
assembly of 16 senators, elected for 4 years, and 
24 representatives elected for 2 years. The gov- 
ernor had been appointed by the President for a 
4-year term. Last incumbent was Mike Stepovich, 
only native-born governor, appointed May 9, 1957. 
Admission of Alaska adds two Senators and one 
Representative to Congress. 


Resources and Industries. Principal income is 
from fisheries, minerals, timber and wood prod- 
ucts, and furs. Salmon, halibut, herring, cod and 
shellfish in 1957 brought $79,229,000; freezing and 
canning are extensive. 

Spruce, balsam fir, yellow cedar and hemlock 
are plentiful; there also are red cedar and birch. 
Most of Alaska’s vast forests are national reserves 
comprising 21,000,000 acres. The forest products 
industry in SE is expanding as pulp mills increase. 
Timber cut and scaled in 1957 comprised 287,000,000 
board feet valued at $664,309. A $55,000,000 pulp 
mill, Alaska’s second, was built at Sitka, 1958. The 
first operates near Ketchikan, 

Furs produced are those of the seal, sable, 
ermine, wolverine, land otter, muskrat, beaver, 
mink, red fox, blue fox, lynx, marten. The black 
fox and white fox are less frequent: Wild life in- 
cludes the gray wolf, moose, caribou, and 5 kinds 
of bear: black, grizzly, Polar, Kodiak and glacier. 
There are plenty of sea fowl, but whales, walrus, 
sea lion and sea otter have diminished. Bison are 
being bred. Alaska also is known for its swarms 
of mosquitoes. 

The seal herd on the Pribilof islands is owned 
by the Government and protected by the U. S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service. Reindeer herds are multi- 
plying and their meat is marketed. 

Gold production from lode and placer mines in 
1956 resulted in 209,206 fine ounces, valued at 
$7,325,360; silver, 28,360 fine ounces. Placer mines 
were chiefly exploited. Coal production was 1726,- 
801 short tons. Jade, agate and petrified wood 
are cut and polished; the find of a 20-ton jade 
nugget was reported. Petroleum has been found on 
Kemai Peninsula. A 700-mi. pipeline carries oil 
from Haines to Fairbanks. 

Principal ports are in the Panhandle, Juneau, 
the capital, is on E mainland. Above it is Skag- 
way, historic entry to Klondike gold fields via 
Chilkoot Pass and White Pass. Sitka, Wrangell and 
Ketchikan (center of salmon industry), are on 
islands of Alexander group. At head of Cook Inlet 
is Alaska’s largest city, Anchorage, airport and 
military base. Seward, S of Anchorage is terminus 
for govt.-owned Alaska Railroad, which runs N to 
Fairbanks. Many miles W on S coast of Seward 
Peninsula lies Nome, near which auriferous sands 
started placer mining in 1900. 


Se ee 


2 


_which starts at Dawson Creek, 
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Population of chief towns (est. 1955): Anchorage, 
0,000; Fairbanks, 10,000; Juneau, 7,000; Ketchi- 
, 7,500. There are about 33,000 Eskimos, Indians 
and Aleuts. 
| Fairbanks, largest city of Central Alaska, has 
‘the northernmost airport of the continent, with 
41 scheduled airlines, including Alaska, Canadian 
‘Pacific, Cordova, Northern Consolidated, Pan 
American, Pacific Northern, Wien-Alaska. Near 
lare Ladd AFB and Hielson AFB. It is a center of 
Ri ter tia Mincks Miskway (formerly Alcan) 
a wa orm 5 
peor curt <! ul B. C., has 1,221 
mi. in Canada, 202 mi. in Alaska to Delta Junc- 
tion, where it connects with Richardson Highway 
to Fairbanks, 100 mi. The American Automobile 
Assn. estimates that a motor trip from Seattle, 
Wash. to Fairbanks, 2,350 mi. over gravelled roads, 
takes 8 days, costs about $235. The Alaska High- 
way was begun by the U. S. 1942, Canadian sec- 
tion turned over Canada, 1949. Fairbanks stages 
a ballgame by the light of the midnight sun 
annually on June 21. 
Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the state’s 
only institution of higher education. 


Alabama 


Heart of Dizie, Cotton State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 29th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 3,095,000, rank, 19th. MOTTO: We Dare 
Defend Our Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: 
Yellowhammer. FISH: Tarpon. TREE: Longleaf 
Pine, ADMISSION: 22nd. 


Alabama, often called the Yellowhammer State, 
lies in the cotton belt of the Old South, bounded 
N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, W. by Mississippi, 
S.-E. by Florida, S. by Gulf of Mexico. In N. it 
has the Cumberland plateau. In S. the Coosa 
valley lies hemmed in by Piedmont plateau. Then 
follows the coastal alluvial plain. Coal underlies 
about 7,000 sq. mi. near northern Appalachian 
region. 

The state’s river system includes the Tombigbee 
and Black Warrior which join the Alabama, 
Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers to form the Great 
Mobile River Basin. In N., Tennessee river creates 
an outstanding industrial and recreational area, 
It provides motive power at Muscle Shoals, a 37- 
mi, stretch with fall of 134 ft., part of Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mobile Bay is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. 
wide and Mobile is only seaport. Cheaha mountain, 
a state park, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest 
point, 2,407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin county 
and Clear Creek falls, Winston county, are attrac- 
tions. Also, 17 state parks, 4 historic sites, 8 state 
forests and 175 other forest tracts. 

Population, state est. July, 1957, 3,159,650. 

Alabama’s main farm crop remains cotton 
—approx. 750,000 bales annually—but cattle and 
beef have become important, It has large crops of 
peanuts, corn and pecans;-also produces grains, 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, hogs, dairy products, 
tobacco and sugar cane. Salt, marble, iron, coal, 
natural gas and other minerals are plentiful and 
extensive forests have attracted pulp plants. 

Industrial electric power exceeds 27 billion kwh 
annually, Alabama is the South’s heavy industry 
state with blast furnaces, foundries and steel 
mills, Main industries are primary metals, tex- 
tiles, lumber and food products, and aircraft. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Negro school. 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, Spanish, 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creek Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horseshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “first White House’ 
now is a state shrine; others include Helen Keller’s 
birthplace at Tuscumbia; statue of Vulcan on Red 
Mountain near Birmingham, 

The state was organized as: a Territory Mar. 3, 
1817, and became a state Dec. 14, 1819. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded by 
Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, clears 
some 15,000,000 tons of shipping annually. Its 
carnival dates from 1704, Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are tourist attractions. 
it is terminal for Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee 
é& Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called Pittsburgh 
of the South, started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886; now has Ensley 


States of the Union—Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 


t of Tennessee Coal Iron and Ry. Co.; Wood- f 
cae Sheffield, Cast 
oe 


and U. S. 


ard Iron Co., Sloss- Sern 


Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent 


it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but by 1930, — 
250,000, and ore 087 in 1950. It is served by 8 
trunk line rai major 5 
Arizona 
Grand Canyon State a 
CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
POPULATION: (Census B 


rank, 6th. ureau est. 
1956), 1,063,000, rank, 35th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, 
God Enriches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro. 


BIRD: Cactus Wren. TREE: Foothill Palo Verde. — 


ADMISSION: 48th. 

Arizona, southwestern state, admitted Feb. 14, 
1912, had been a Territory since Feb. 24, 1863, 
formed from the Territory of New Mexico, ceded 
1848 by Mexico, with Gadsden Purchase added 1853. 
It is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, W. by 
Nevada and California, S. by Mexico. Climate is 
very dry, in-parts arid. It has average annual 
sunshine of 80%, rich mineral workings, rodeos, 
Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Yuma and others attract many tourists. 

Population, state est. Sept. 1957, 1,150,000. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 
long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water bar- 
Tiers, Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder) in Black 
Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead. 

Under construction is the massive Glen Canyon 
Dam of the Colorado River, 12 mi. downstream 
from the Arizona-Utah line, which will be second 
only to Hoover Dam in height (700 ft. from bed- 
rock) and create a reservoir 186 mi. long, reaching 
into Utah. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted Desert, 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,670 ft. The state has 16 
national monuments. 

Manufacturing now is biggest industry, followed 
by mining and agriculture. Arizona ranks first 
in nation in copper production; a record 46% of 
the country’s total in 1956. The Phelps Dodge 
Morenci mine is state’s largest. Smelters are lo- 
cated at Douglas, Miami, Morenci, Ajo, Hayden. 
Superior and San Manuel. Gold, silver, lead, zine, 
barite, molybdenum, vanadium, tungsten, manga- 
nese, uranium ore are found. Arizona Gas & 
Chemical Corp. near Navajo is the largest known 
source of helium, 

Alfalfa, in some parts, yields 5 to 8 crops with 
aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, barley, 
sorghum, cotton, wheat, cattle, sheep are raised. 

In 1958 the National Science Foundation an- 
nounced plans for the first U. S, national observa- 
tory, equipped with the world’s fifth largest tele- 
scope, to be built on Kitt Peak, SW of Tucson, 


Arkansas 
Wonder State; Land of Opportunity 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 27th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 1,739,000, rank 31st. MOTTO: Regnat 
Populus. Let the People Rule, FLOWER: Apple 
Blossom. BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Shortleaf 
Pine. ADMISSION: 25th. 

Arkansas, in the South Central part of the 
United States, an important agricultural state, has 
large oil production, valuable thermal springs 
and is favored by sportsmen. Bounded N. by 
Missouri, W. by Texas and Oklahoma, §. by 
Louisiana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has Gulf coastal plain 
E. and S., Ozark and Ouachita mountains N, and 
W., the latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and 
Ozark National Forests preserve their beauty. 

Population, state est. 1957, 1,771,000. 

It became a Territory Mar. 2, 1819, effective 
July 4, and was admitted to the Union June 15, 
1836; seceded 1861, was readmitted 1868. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
Saline and Red River, which crosses southwest 
corner. It has 20,052,926 acres of oak, hickory, 
gum, cypress and pine, which contribute to one of 
its largest industries, employing 51% of all in= 
dustrial employees and providing 41% of industrial 
income. Cotton ranks first in value, accounting for 


of farm income. Soybeans ranked second with 
value of $66,625,000 in 1957. Arkansas ranked 
in the nation in cotton in 1957 with 985,000 
ales. Other large crops are rice, hay, corn, oats, 
inach, apples, peaches, and grapes. 
_ Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
ge refineries are located around El Dorado. 
' nerals have annual production value of approxi- 
mately $130,000,000, two thirds in petroleum, 
Natural gas and coal. The state supplies 98% of 
the nation’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 
_ Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher learning 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
_ school, two teachers’ colleges and a number of 
junior colleges. 
__ Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 
' lowlands, and recreations in 13 state parks and two 
“national forests attract visitors. Reservoir areas 
: im at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the Ozarks, and at 
Nimrod. Ouachita, the Narrows and Blue Moun- 
tain in the Quachitas are accessible. There are 
_ 47 hot springs in government-owned and operated 
_ Hot Springs National Park, near the city of Hot 
' Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little Rock. 
- Spring water ranges from 95° to 147° F.-and is 
piped in insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 
+ Little Rock is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
~ Rock Island and St. Louis Southwestern railroads; 
_ also American, Braniff, Delta, and Trans-Texas 
- airlines. Hot Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific 
~and Rock Island railroads and Delta and Trans- 
» Texas airlines. 


California 


Golden State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693-sq. mi., 
'rank, 3rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 

1956), 13,137,000, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I 
"Have Found It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: 
- Valley Quail. TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 3ist. 


- California is the largest of the Pacific states and 
second largest in the Union. In Dec., 1957, the 
State Chamber of Commerce reported a population 
increase of 3,336,000 between Apr. 1, 1950 and 
‘duly 1, 1957, making the population an est. 13,922,- 
000, a gain of 30.6%. 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 

"border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi. of Pacific 

"ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 

: jes, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 

includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 

* luxuriant fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 

* peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 

14,162 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., only active volcano in U. S., is 85 mi. 
. from Shasta. There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
* Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. &., 
282 ft. below sea level. Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 

“Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches San Francisco 
Bay. Most favored regions scenically are Yosemite 
Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lassen and Sequoia- 

' Kings Canyon national parks; Lake Tahoe, Se- 
quoia redwoods, Mojave and Colorado desert areas, 
San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsula. 

Oldest living thing on earth is believed to be a 
pristlecone pine in the Inyo National Forest, est. 
to be 4,500 years old by tests. The General Sher- 
man sequoia is believed 3,500 years old. 

California’s most productive fruit and truck 
growing areas benefit from vast irrigation systems, 
to be augmented by the Feather River reclamation 
project, for which work has begun on Oroville 
Dam, intended to surpass all other U. S. dams. 

California produces more fruit and vegetables 
than any other state. It is first in grapes, peaches, 

"pears, apricots, olives, figs, lemons, avocados, wal- 
“nuts, almonds, barley, dried lima beans, sugar 

beets, plums, prunes, sweet cherries, dates and 
nectarines; second in oranges and cotton. It also 
leads in production of wine; canned, dried and 
frozen fruits and vegetables; fish and fish prod- 
ucts. On Jan. 1, 1958, the state had 3,733,000 cat- 
tle of which 955,000 were kept for milk, and 
1,616,000 sheep (third in the nation). 

Oil is the biggest mineral industry and state 
Tanks second in crude oil production capacity; 
natural gas also is produced. It is third in gold 
production. The historic Gold Rush started at Sut- 
ter’s sawmill on American river by James Marshall, 
Jan. 24, 1848. Also produced are iron, cement, 
silver, lead, borax, copper, tungsten, magnesite. 
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In manufacturing transportation equipment, in- 
cluding aircraft, autos and ships ranks first, fol- 
lowed by food products, electric and other 
machinery, fabricated metal products, printing 
and publishing, apparel, lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, primary metals. Factory employment aver- 
aged 1,240,700 in 1957, 3% higher than in 1956. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities include 
major institutions such as Univ. of California, 
which has 8 centers—Berkeley, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Davis, Santa Barbara, Riverside and 
Mt. Hamilton, and over 3,000,000 books in its 
libraries; Stanford, at Palo Alto, seat of Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution & Peace, and at San 
Francisco; Univ. of Southern California, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

The 18 national forests comprise one-fifth of 
the state. There are 53 state parks, 32 state- 
owned beaches, 19 historical monuments, 547,000 
acres. Santa Catalina Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts 
tourists. The Tournament of Roses and the Rose 
Bowl football game at Pasadena are held annu- 
ally, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter sports are featured 
and Squaw Valley has been selected as site for 1960 
Winter Olympic Games. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was Alta 
(Upper) California under Spain. Mexico took over, 
1822, ceded it 1848. California Republic (Bear 
Flag) at Sonoma, June 14, 1846, was led by Gen. 
William B. Ide. Commander John D. Sloat raised 
U.S. flag at Monterey July 7, 1846. State admitted 
to Union Sept. 9, 1850. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, world’s largest city in area (455 sa. 
mi.) in 1958 had an estimated pop. of 2,360,000 and 
a total of 6,165,000 in its metropolitan area. The 
latter includes numerous independent communi- 
ties. Los Angeles is the terminal of 3 major trunk 
railroads and has huge air traffic. It is a major 
center for oil production and refining and aircraft 
manufacture; also has large interests in food 
processing, steel fabrication, electrical machinery, 
furniture and clothing, automobile assembly and 
appliances. Retail trade ranked second in the na- 
tion in 1957 with sales of $9.1 billion through about 
60,000 outlets. 

Los Angeles is the motion picture capital of the 
world, with major studios in Hollywood, Culver 
City, Burbank and other communities, while Bev- 
erly Hills is noted as the residence of many fa- 
mous performers. Its television studios serve 
national networks. In 1958 the Dodgers ball team 
of the National League was transferred from 
Brooklyn to Los Angeles. Los Angeles -has extensive 
cultural and recreational interests and numerous 
colleges, including University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA), over 15,000 students; Univ, of 
Southern California, over 17,000 students. The city 
is supplied with water carried hundreds of miles 
from Colorado and Owens Rivers. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, major Pacific Coast port, is the 
focal point of a rich manufacturing and mercan- 
tile area. Pop. 1957, est. by Chamber of Commerce, 
810,000; metropolitan area pop., 2,671,600, includ- 
ing Oakland across Bay, over 400,000. San Fran- 
cisco is reported first in per capita income and 
time deposits; its principal activities are food prod- 
ucts, printing-publishing, wholesale-retail trade, 
metal fabrication, shipping. It has a sheltered 
deep-water harbor with Bay tonnage exceeding 
44,000,000 tons annually. It has the largest inter- 
national airport on the Coast: during fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957, 204,429 planes arrived or left, 
with 3,684,830 passengers and over 124,000,000 lbs. 
of mail and freight. 

San Francisco has two of the country’s largest 
bridges: Golden Gate and S. F,-Oakland; a civic 
auditorium and War Memorial Opera house, where 
U. N. opened; 5 major colleges, and professional 
branches of Univ, of California and Stanford. It 
is hq for 5 major radio communication systems 
and for the-Voice of America, and home of the 
Giants baseball team of the National League. It 
was a Mexican trading post when Capt. John B. 
Montgomery of the U.S.S. Portsmouth raised the 
United States flag July 9, 1846. 


San Diego (pop. c. 500,000) is the largest mili- 
tary and naval base, outlet for Imperial Valley 
products and fishing-canning port (esp. tuna). 
Aircraft manufacture is major industry. 

Long Beach (pop. over 250,000) manufactures 
aircraft, has naval base and deep harbor, with 
prosperous commerce. 
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Colorado 
Centennial State 


CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
8th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
1,577,000, rank 33rd. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, 
Nothing Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. 
BIRD: Lark Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue 
Spruce, ADMISSION: 38th. 

Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico; organized as a Territory Feb. 
28, 1861, admitted to the Union Aug. 1, 1876. 

Population, state est. July 1, 1957, 1,673,000. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific. 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 54 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 
over 10,000. Pike’s Peak, 14,110 ft., was found 
by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt. 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,317; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Lincoln, 14,284; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 
14,264; Evans, 14,260; Longs, 14,255. ‘‘Collegiate 
Peaks’’ in the Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,- 
197; Yale, 14,196; and Harvard, 14,420. A spec- 
tacular wonder is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 
ft., with a cross outlined in snow. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E. into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highest 
Suspension bridge in the world crosses the Arkan- 
Sas 1,052 ft. above the river at Royal Gorge; its 
main span 880 ft. long; total, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, 1,260 ft. 

Colorado has over 1,900 reservoirs covering 200,- 
000 acres. Colorado-Big Thompson project includes 
Green Mtn. reservoir with earthen dam, a 13.1 
mi. tunnel under the Continental Divide, and 6 
power plants with 142,500 kw capacity. 

Mining activities have produced an estimated $6 
bil. of wealth (over 250 metallic and non-metallic 
minerals) and continue as a leading industry. 
Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’? was the slogan of 1859 gold rush. 
Gold was found at Leadville at the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, 1860, silver and lead later; to- 
day zine is the chief product. Climax, near Lead- 
ville, produces 72% of the world’s molybdenum. 
The area has a reserve of one billion tons. Colo- 
rado has immense deposits of coal, ranging from 
Sub-bituminous to true anthracite. In W. are 
vast oil shale deposits containing. an estimated 
1,259 billion bbls. The state ranks about 9th in oil 
production. Western section, part of Colorado 
Plateau, has rich uranium deposits. 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive. Hay, 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, Sugar beets, potatoes, 
peaches, apples and pears, are produced. There 
are over 2,200,000 acres of irrigated land. 

Colorado has 6 state colleges and universities, 
with specialization in mines and metallurgy, 7 
junior colleges and 7 private colleges. 

The first U. S. Air Force Academy occupies 
17,500 acres several mi. north of Colorado Springs, 

Tourist attractions include Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak, 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Mesa 
Verde National Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), 
Colorado National Monument and the hot mineral 
Springs areas. The nation’s two highest auto 
highways ascend to top of Pike’s Peak and Mf. 
Evans. Eleven national forests have 13,728,564 ac, 


Big game include deer, antelope, bear, elk, 
mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. There are 
thousands of miles of trout streams and 2,000 


fishing lakes. 
DENVER 


Denver, the capital, known as the Queen City of 
the West, had an est. 700,000 in its metropolitan 
area in 1957. A mecca of tourists and a major 
business and transportation center, it is served by 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Burlington, Col- 
orado & Southern, Rock Island, Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific Railroads and six major airlines at 
Stapleton Airfield: Braniff, Continental, Frontier, 
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ity within a city, with more than 
Hse its own fire and police facilities. 


Fuel & Iron Corp, and other important indust. 
Colorado Springs, ou 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden of 
Gods, Seven Falls. Colorado Springs is site 
Ent Air Force Base, ha. of the Continental - 
Defense Command. It controls the Ground Obsery 
er Corps of the nation as well as coastline anc 
border surveillance by radar and jets. The home 
for veteran union printers (ITU) is located here 
The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long 
is a cog road to the summit of Pike’s Peak- i 
Annual summer festivals in Central City anc 
Aspen bring opera, theater and humanist 
ferences to the old mining towns. The Red Rocks 
Theatre, a natural sandstone amphitheatre 16 m 
west of Denver, seats 10,000 for symphonic m’ 
and Easter services. Rodeos are staged annually; 
for tourists. Colorado State Fair is held in Pueblc 
last week in August. Skiing is a major winter sportt 
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Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 


CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., nk +! 
47th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956) 
2,212,000, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Que Transtulit § 
tinet. He who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER 
Mountain Laurel, BIRD: American Robin. TREE: 
White Oak. Fifth of the Original 13 States. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is bounded E. by Rhode Island, N. by 
Massachusetts, W. by New York, S. by Long 
Island Sound. Its broad central valley is drained 
by the Connecticut river, eastern plain and h 

by the Thames system; the Housatonic flows frome 
the foothills of the Berkshires in the northwest— 
Hills have hardwood timber, pines, camps, sk 
trails; there are 71 state parks, of 21,084 acres 

26 state forests of 122,447 acres, over 1,000 lakes. 

many trout streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the Connecti: 
cut, 1614. English from Massachusetts settled ine 
1630s. First practical constitution was the Fun- 
damental Orders, adopted by Wethersfield, Wind: 
sor and Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was excep: 
tionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund Andros ec 
to seize it, 1687, it was hidden in the Hartford: 
oak, commemorated in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 1642,) 
Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education in elemen 
tary and Latin grammar schools estab. 1650.) 
Education is crowned by Yale Uniy., 1701, named 
for Elihu Yale, philanthropist, 1718. | Trinity 
(Hartford) and Wesleyan (Middletown) haves 
high standing. Famous preparatory schools are 
Taft (Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), Hotch: 
kiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U. S. Coast Guard! 
Academy is at New London. | 

Poultry and dairy products give chief farm in- 
come; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and other dairy 
cattle are bred. Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the employed 
population, the principal products in order of 
employment being aircraft engines, machinery, . 
ball bearings, fabricated metals and electrical 
equipment. Eli Whitney’s principle of inter-. 
changeable parts first applied here. Other well! 
known products include firearms and ammunition, | 
made since the American Revolution; a huge type-- 
writer output, brass articles, sewing machines, | 
helicopters, and clocks. 

The home offices of 61 large insurance com-) 
panies are in the state. The main office of the: 
New Haven railroad is in New Hayen. 

The Connecticut Turnpike, running 129 mi. from? 
Greenwich to Killingly near the Rhode Island line, 
was opened Jan, 2, 1958. Built at a cost of $464, -| 
000,000, it will carry traffic from New York State's} 
New England Thruway. | 


Delaware . 
First State. Diamond State, 


CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
48th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
410,000, rank, 45th. MOTTO: Liberty and Inde-| 
pendence. FLOWER: Peach Blossom, BIRD: Blue) 
Hen Chicken. TREE; American Holly. First of} 
Original 13 States. 


Delaware, next to Rhode Island the sniallest 
, is in the Middle Atlantic group, bounded 
. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by 
‘Maryland and Pennsylvania: It is partly sandy 
and wooded. Land becomes hilly in the North- 
west with highest elevation 440 ft. Length, 96 
“mi., width 9 mi, to 35 mi. 
The Delaware river drains the state and at 
Wilmington receives the Christina, augmented 
_ by the Brandywine. First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it was known to the Dutch as South river, 
_ whereas the Hudson was called North river. The 
Delaware is connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
‘@ sea-level canal at Delaware City. 
- Capt. Samuel Argall called the present Cape 
_ Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Warre, who never saw it; 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settlement was by Dutch at Zwaanendael 
(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655; who surrendered 
" to the British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674. William Penn 
- became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel. Old 
- Swedes Church, erected in Wilmington by Swedish 
Lutherans, 1698 (now Protestant Episcopal), is 
thought to be oldest Protestant Church in con- 
tinuous use. 
Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 1787). 
Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden, 
herring and rock are’ abundant; oysters, clams, 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bay. 
Soybeans, fruit, wheat and corn are raised; pack- 
- ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
» town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 


WILMINGTON 


Wilmington contains over half of the state’s 
' population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
Were surveyed above old Fort Christina and 
named Willington after Thos. Willing; in 1738 
~ it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. It is a world chemi- 
cal center, noted for vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 
and morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active. 
’ Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
» de Nemours Co., one of America’s greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
ments and a number of its research laboratories 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1957 an in- 
vestment of $2,421,000,000, excluding an invest- 
ment in General Motors. It had sales of $1,964,- 
600,000 and a profit of $265,700,000. On Jan. _1, 
1958, it had 200,880 stockholders owning 45,604,345 
-common shares and 89,319 employees, excluding 
those in government-owned plants. Seaford, Del., 
was its original nylon plant; it also has plants in 
Edge Moor and Newport, Del. A large office build- 
ing, housing engineering personnel, and two re- 
search laboratories, are located near Newark, Del. 
Most of the other plants and laboratories are in 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and 
| Texas, a total of 75 in 27 states. The firm produces 
| over 1,200 products, including many -synthetics. 


Florida 
Sunshine State 


- CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 

“rank, 22nd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 

1956), 3,794,000, rank, 13th. MOTTO: In God We 

' Trust. FLOWER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking 
" Bird, TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION: 27th. 


Florida, a South Atlantic state, farthest south- 
east of the U.S., is 1,700 mi. N. of the Equator. 
It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, has 
an extreme N. width of 367 mi.; E. by the Atlan- 

© tic Ocean; S. by Straits of Florida, with Cuba 
about 60 mi. away; W. by Alabama and the Gult 
of Mexico. It is 500 mi. long and about 150 mi. 
wide in the middle of the peninsula; counting 
islands it has a shoreline of 8,426 mi. Two-thirds 
_ of the land is forest, 69% pine. 
- Population, state est. July 1, 1957, 4,093,000. 
Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon 1513; 
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acquired from Spain 1819, ratified 1821. It was 
organized as a Territory Mar. 30, 1822, and ad- 
mitted to the Union Mar. 3, 1845. Seceded 1861; 
readmitted 1868. Its warm winter temperature 
and opportunities for recreation fill it with ocean 
resorts and luxury hotels. Tourists are estimated 
to spend more than $1 billion annually. 

Major objectives are metropolitan Miami with 
703,777 pop. (1955), including Miami Beach, cen- 
ter of luxury hotels; Palm Beach, St. Augustine, 
oldest city in the U.S., founded 1565; Ormond 
Beach, Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, Pensacola, 
Panama City, Key West, St. Petersburg, Sarasota, 
Tampa, and Orlando. The peninsula is covered 
with numerous modern highways and causeways 
and no point in it is more than 75 mi. from either 
Atlantic Ocean or Gulf of Mexico. Key West, 
reached by causeway over miles of ocean, is the 
farthest southeast city. It has a U.S. Naval Sta- 
tion and is favored for Presidential vacations. 

Florida has 30,000 lakes and many rivers. Annual 
rainfall averages 53 in., 68% of it between May 
and October. July is the wettest month; November 
the dryest. Lake Okeechobee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 
32 mi., with a maximum depth of 14 ft. is the 
second largest fresh-water lake in the U.S. The 
Suwanee river flows from Georgia through north- 
ern Florida to the Gulf. Everglades National Park, 
1,258,670 acres of land and water, preserves the 
beauty of the vast Everglades swamp. There are 
many state parks and state forests. Castillo de 
San Marcos (St. Augustine), Fort Matanzas, Fort 
Jefferson (Dry Tortugas), De Soto National Me- 
morial (Bradenton), and Fort Caroline (Jackson- 
ville) are national monuments. 

The USAF Missile Test Center is at Cape Cana- 
veral. From it the nation’s first éarth satellite was 
launched Jan. 31, 1958. 

Major agricultural products: citrus, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, tobacco, poultry, dairy products, live- 
stock. Cattle, chiefly Brahma, numbered 1,934,000 
on Jan. 1, 1958. Industries, rapidly expanding, 
include food products, chemicals, including ferti- 
lizers, insecticides and synthetic fibres; lumber, 
timber products and furniture; paper, cigars, phos- 
phate rock and titanium mining. 

Sugar cane is raised in the Everglades region. 
Fishing obtains nearly 175,000,000 lbs. of fish an- 
nually, Mullet, snapper, mackerel, shrimp, clams, 
turtles, crawfish, stone crabs, are sent north or 
processed. Sponges are fished near Tarpon 
Springs. Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 

Florida has 153 civil and military airports and 
21 foreign and domestic airlines, counting be- 
tween 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 passengers, 900,000 
on international trips. Major railroads include the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Florida East Coast, Georgia 
& Florida, Louisville & Nashville, Seaboard Air 
Line, Southern and St. Louis-San Francisco. 

There are 23 institutions of higher learning, 
including Univ. of Florida (Gainesville); Univ. 
of Miami (Coral Gables); Univ. of Tampa (Tam- 
pa); John B. Stetson Univ. (Deland); Rollins 
College (Winter Park); Florida State Univ. (Talla- 
hassee); Florida Southern College (Lakeland); 
Florida Agri. & Mechanical Univ. (Tallahassee); 
Jacksonville Univ. : 

Florida has no state income tax and no general 
obligations. Its excise taxes (beverage, tobacco, 
pari-mutuel) and sales taxes account for 47% of 
state revenue. 

Georgia 
Empire State of the South 

CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
21st. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
3,633,000, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, 
Moderation. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: 
Brown Thrasher. TREE: Live Oak. Fourth of the 
Original 13 States. 


Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; E. by South Carolina and the Atlantic; S. by 
Florida; W. by Alabama. The N.E. is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The N.W. 
has part of the Alleghenies, with High Point on 
Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is 
drained by the Savannah, Chattahoochee, Apala- 
chicola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises in the Okefenokee swamp in the S.E. 

Population, state est. July 1957, 3,866,000. 

Cotton is the leading money crop—570,000 bales 
in 1957. Other principal crops: tobacco, peanuts, 
soybeans, pecans, corn, oats, sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, watermelons. On Jan, 1, 1958, cattle numbered 
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1,546,000, hogs 1,695,000. The state is a leader in 
production of broilers and baby chicks. Large pine 
forests produce resin, turpentine and naval stores. 
Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin and 
china clay; also produces marble, barite, granite, 
limestone, cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phos- 
phate, manganese, mica, gold and precious stones. 
In 1956 mineral production was valued at $67,- 
900,000; clay products accounted for 3,000,000 
short tons worth $29,500,993. Industries include 
textiles, food processing, lumber products, print- 
ing, chemicals and apparel. 


Atlanta, largest city, in 1958 had an estimated 
pop. of 507,600, 901,500 in metropolitan district. 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher education 
—16 colleges and universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens. 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 41 state park areas totaling 
60,794 acres, of which 26 are completed for public 
use. Notable among them are the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, near Warm Springs; 
Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, Jekyll Island, off 
Brunswick; and Veteran’s, near Cordele. Warm 
Springs was made a center for treatment of polio- 
myelitis by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540. It was a 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors of 
Carolina, 1663 and 1685; became an independent 
colony by charter of 1732 with first permanent set- 
tlement under James Oglethorpe, 1733. Georgia 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Sea- 
board, Airlines; Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 


Southern, 
Idaho 


Gem State 
CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
13th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
621,000, rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist 
Forever. FLOWER: Lewis Mockorange. BIRD: 
Mountain Bluebird. TREE: White Pine. ADMIS- 
SION: 43rd. 


Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. of the 
Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and British 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming; S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river is 
part of the Oregon line. The country was crossed 
by Lewis & Clark, 1805, exploited by fur compa- 
nies; became part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
‘Yerr., Mar. 3, 1863; state, July 3, 1890. 

Full of timbered, rugged mountains and beauti- 
ful valleys, with extensive lava deposits in the 
Snake River area, Idaho is chiefly a farming, 
grazing, timber and mineral state. Mt. Borah in 
the Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs through 
Hells Canyon, which averages 5,510 ft. for over 
40 mi., at one point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds 
the Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to rim 
at widest point. The Salmon (River of No Return) 
has many gorges and cascades. Coeur d’Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Salmon, 

The Snake River Valley farm area is highly 
electrified. Brownlee Dam, first of three recent 
private hydroelectric projects on the Snake, will 
add 360,400 kwh initially. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a stampede. Lead- 
ing minerals are lead, Silver, gold, phosphates, 
zine, copper. Columbium-tantalum, thorium, il- 
menite, magnetite, zircon and €arnet are new 
products of Southwest Idaho. Westvaco Chemical 
(Pocatello) and Monsanto Chemical. (Soda 
Springs) have large elemental Phosphorus plants. 
Simplot (Pocatello) has a large super-phosphate 
fertilizer plant. 

Mining prosperity fluctuates with demand for 
metals; in 1958 lead, zine and copper production 
was 40% below normal. In 1956 copper had a 
record 6,656 short tons, valued at $5,657,600; by 
mid-1957 the trend was reversed. Idaho is the 
only substantial supplier of antimony. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
lumber mill at Lewiston. Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
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ples lead orchard fruits; butter, cheese and con} 


densed milk, field and garden seed are 
Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. Th 


are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 


brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes 
600 lbs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are n 2 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is fine and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world’s largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 


Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern - 


Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane International. 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. >| 
Illinois 
Prairie State 


CAPITAL: § eld. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 


1956), 9,425,000, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sover-- 
Butterfly » 


eignty, National Union. FLOWER: 
Violet. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Bur Oak. SONG: 
Illinois. ADMISSION: 21st. 


Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Mississippi on the W. border. 


Illinois is almost uniformly level, the result of 
a glacial moraine, and the soil is alluvial. Forty-_ 


three crops are common to the state, led by corn 
soybeans,.wheat and oats. In 1957 Illinois led all 
states in soybean production (126,837,000 bu.); was 
second in corn (529,664,000 bu.); 5th in oats (107,- 
289,000 bu.) and raised much rye. Beef and dairy 
cattle are important. On Jan. 1, 1958, it had 
4,021,000 cattle, 570,000 sheep, and was 2nd with 
6,470,000 hogs and pigs. 


Illinois produced 54% of the nation’s fluorspar 


(for chemical uses) and had third place in 
producing sand and gravel. In 1956 it produced 
48,100,000 short tons of soft coal, valued at 
over $184,500,000. 

Industries include steel mills, foundries, machine 
shops, oil refineries, electrical machinery fac- 
tories. It is a major producer of farm implements, 
railroad cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
ing and printing center. The largest mail-order 
houses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and 
Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable waters. The 
Illinois river.connects with the Chicago Drainage 
Canal to link the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake water 
for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

Dresden Nuclear Power Station, 50 mi. S.W. of 
Chicago, to be completed in 1960, is to have capa- 
city of 180,000 kw. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher learning, 
including 69 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Illinois (Urbana-Champaign), Univ. of 
Chicago, and Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago), 
There are 74 state parks, memorials and con- 
servation areas. The first ‘state tuberculosis sani- 
tarium was built in 1951 in Mount Vernon. 


Illinois State Pair, first held in 1853, draws an | 


estimated 1,000,000 persons annually in August. 

Illinois has many monuments and historic sites, 
including Lincoln’s home and tomb in Springfield, 
the restored New Salem pioneer settlement, the 
ruins of Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, LaSalle, 
were 17-century explorers there. It was part of 
the territory liberated by George Rogers Clark 
and ceded by the British to the U. S.; became 
Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr. Feb, 
3, 1809, effective Mar. 1, and state Dec. 3, 1818, 


CHICAGO 


Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,900,000 (est. 1958), with a total of about 6,400,- 
000 in its 6-county metropolitan area. This area 
produces 17.5% of the nation’s manufactures, 
worth over $21 billion annually, 

Chicago has a part in the great industrial con- 
centration at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
extends into Indiana. The Chicago Metropolitan 
Area has a total steel capacity of 24,700,000 tons 
annually. South Chicago Works of U. S. Steel 


». is 4th largest steel mill, In Jan.-June, 1958, 
he Metropolitan Area had 145 new industrial 
projects valued at $77,120,000, compared with 164 
ae projects valued at $93,413,000 in Jan.-June, 


" _ Chicago’s huge meat packing industry includes 
the major plants of Armour, Swift, Wilson, as well 
_ as the largest stock yards. ; 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 

served by 65 railroads, of which 22 are trunk lines. 

Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- 
ternational Airport at O’Hare Field, 17 mi. N.W. 
of the Loop. Chicago is served by 14 major sched- 
uled airlines: Air France, American, Braniff, 
British Overseas, Capital, Continental, Delta, 
Eastern, Lufthansa, Northwest, Pan American, 
TWA, United Trans Canada; 3 feeder lines, 2 
air freight and 1 helicopter service. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures aver- 
aging over 13 billion bu. annually. It is the largest 
corn market. On Jan. 1, 1958, bank loans and 
investments of Federal Reserve- member banks 
were $7,136,000,000; total deposits, $7,747,000,000; 
cash and reserves, $1,376,000,000; savings deposits, 
$1,733,000,000. 

- Livestock receipts at the Union Stockyards, 

1957, were: Cattle, 2,548,294; calves, 84,633; hogs, 
2,602,736; sheep, 454,722. 


Indiana 
Hoosier State s 


CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 38th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 4,430,000, rank, 10th. MOTTO: Cross-roads 
_ of America. FLOWER: Peony. BIRD: Cardinal. 

TREE: Tulip (Yellow Poplar). SONG: On the 
_ Banks of the Wabash. ADMISSION: 19th. 


Indiana, a North Central state, is bounded N. 
by Michigan, and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio and 
Kentucky; S. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. Has 
Ohio river on S., Wabash on part of W. 

Explored by LaSalle, 1670, it became a Territory 
May 7, 1800, effective July 4 the same year and 
Was admitted as a state Dec. 11, 1816. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 industries), 
this annually adds $3. billion in value. It has 
200 coal mines averaging 23,000,000 tons. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. It ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all building limestone used in the 
U. S., makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry, rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region— 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
Was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; in 1956 it had 168,884. In- 
land Steel is at East Chicago. 

Diversified crops are combined with stock rais- 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the northern 
lake region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. There 
are extensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils, and ranks very 
high in tomatoes. .Central Indiana is a meat- 
producing area. In 1957 it was 4th in the nation 
in soybeans (52,994,000 bu.) 4th in corn (262,550,- 
000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1958, it had 4,474,000 hogs 
and pigs, 3rd in the nation, and 2,217,000 cattle. 

There are 109 airports and these airlines: Amer- 
ican, Eastern, North Central, Delta, Piedmont, 
Slick, United, Lake Central. Ozark, TWA. Princi- 
pal railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral, Monon, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Uniyv., Indiana Univ., Notre Dame Univ., 
Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. 

Coal is the most valuable mineral product, with 
over 17,000,000 net tons annually, one-third by 
strip mining. Petroleum production reached 11,- 
500,000 bbl. and natural gas 791,000,000 cu. ft. in 
1956. Cement and building stone are important. 

There are 16 state parks and 2 state beaches, 
49,061 acres; 13 state forests, 114,000 acres; 6 game 
preserves and 12 fish hatcheries. Among 14 state 
memorials are the Vincennes memorial to George 
Rogers Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, 
Tippecanoe and. other Indian battlefields, site of 
Lincoln’s boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln in Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
Indianapolis, national office of American Legion, 

Limestone sinkholes account for caverns in 
the south, including Wyandotte cave near Leav- 
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enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds, and all state expenses are met from cur- 


rent income, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis, capital and largest city, is also 
state’s principal industrial and trade center, with 
655,000 pop. in its metropolitan area (est. 1958). Its 
1,100 diversified plants employ more than 110,000. 
Six airlines and seven railroads serve the city, 
while all railroads entering and leaving are con- 
nected by a belt line. The city is the home of 
Butler Univ. and of the Speedway where the 500- 
mi. auto racing classic is held on Memorial Day. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 


CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 25th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 2,752,000, rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Our Liberties 
We Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain. 
FLOWER: Carolina (Wild) Rose. BIRD: Eastern 
Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 29th. 


Iowa, in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire E. line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U.S. Of total land, 94.9% is in farms. 

Population, state est. July, 1957, 2,799,000. 

Iowa leads the nation in corn, with 10,199,000 
acres in production in 1957, yielding 615,164,000 
bu. averaging 60 bu. to an acre. Production of 
oats was 217,252,000 bu. (1st); soybeans, 72,592,000 
bu. (2nd). On Jan. 1, 1958, the state led in hogs 
and pigs with 10,781,000 hd., and was 2nd in 
cattle with 6,410,000 hd. It had 1,124,000 sheep. 

Other crops of value are red clover, timothy, 
alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. Grapes and 
peaches are among the fruits marketed. Holsteins 
dominate dairy cattle and much creamery butter 
is produced. Iowa ranks with the highest in pro- 
duction and value of poultry and eggs, There 
are many cooperative grain elevators. 

Many industries process farm products or pro- 
duce farm implements. Washing machines, rail- 
road car equipment, furnaces, motor car acces- 
sories, vending machines, office furniture, cement, 
are produced. Iowa developed the pearl button 
industry from Mississippi river clamshells. Coal, 
cement, stone, sand and gravel are exploited. 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning include 
22 colleges, 24 junior colleges, a state university 
and two state colleges. The state leads the na- 
tion in literacy—99.2%. Best known institutions 
are the Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls; also 
Coe at Cedar Rapids; Drake Univ., Des Moines; 
Grinnell College at Grinnell. 

There is no state debt, hence no state property 
tax. There are 7 state forests, 13,469 acres; 89 
state parks, 28,369 acres. Eighteen of the state’s 
larger lakes cover 29,689 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Great Northern, Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. St. Louis, and 
Wabash. Its shippers easily reach the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, Ozark. 

Marquette and Jolliet reached Iowa, 1673. Julien 
Dubuque, 1788, obtained a grant from the Spanish 
to mine lead at present Dubuque. The first apple 
orchard was planted in 1799, Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part of terri- 
tory ceded by Spain to France and sold by France 
in the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Terr. of Mis- 
souri, 1812; Terr. of Michigan, 1834; Terr. of 
Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. of Iowa, June 12, 1838; 
state, Dec. 28, 1846. 


Kansas 
Sunflower State 


CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
2,061,000, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Ad Astra per As- 
pera. To the Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWER: 
Sunflower. BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: 
Eastern Cottonwood. ANIMAL: Buffalo. ADMIS- 
SION: 34th. 
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Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 
Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 1750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. 
It is the exact geographical center of the U.S. 

Population, state est. Mar. 1, 1957, 2,100,000. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
rainfall averages 26 in. Summers are dry and hot. 

Kansas produces the most winter wheat, about 
one-fifth of the nation’s supply—100,111,000 bu. in 
1957, Corn and grazing lands are in E., wheat 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm products 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat pack- 
ing is an important industry. On Jan. 1, 1958, 
it had 4,032,000 cattle, including 464,000 milk cows. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguous 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate cor- 
porate organization. It has the second largest 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. S., with 
11 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

Once primarily an agricultural state, Kansas 
now is the home. of many manufacturing indus- 
tries. Wichita is the nation’s third largest aircraft 
center in employment; ranks first in production 
of personal aircraft. Major producers are Boeing, 
Beech, Cessna. Municipal Airport now is utilized 
largely as a USAF training base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
and has large reserves of natural gas and helium. 
In 1956 Kansas produced 124,000,000 bbl. of crude 
petroleum valued at $347,000,000 and completed 
5,028 exploration and development wells. The 
average depth is 3,543 ft. Other mineral products 
include cement, stone, coal, zinc, salt, clay, 
Sand and gravel and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in a 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. France 
claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spain, 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase. 
Kansas became a Territory May 30, 1854; a state 
Jan. 29, 1861. 

During the fight over slavery Kansas was rent 
between free-soilers and pro-slavery men. Kansas 
furnished one-fifth of her men for Union armies 
in the Civil War. Frontier posts were at Fort 
Leavenworth, now site of the U. S. penitentiary; 
Fort Riley and Fort Scott. ; 

The boyhood home of President Eisenhower in 
Abilene is now a shrine and adjoins the Eisen- 
hower Museum. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 
ties, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
and 8 two-year colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions, In 
1948 after a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 
old law forbidding liquor manufacture and sale. 

The state is served by transcontinental and re- 
gional airlines. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Bur- 
lington, Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco, 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 


CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: 
1956), 2,966,000, rank, 21st. MOTTO: United We 
Stand, Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. 
BIRD: Cardinal. SONG: My Old Kentucky Home. 
TREE: Tuliptree. ADMISSION: 15th. 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
Central group, is bounded N. by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Illinois, 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
came Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera- 
tions of Gen. George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 
ton, 1771, were early settlers, Many came over 
Wilderness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. Oak, hick- 


40,395 sq. mi., 
(Census Bureau est. 
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mining is major Thane 
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products, meat packing, Piha re 
ing, flour, cotton goods are produced. Ee} 
gets biggest income from tobacco, burley and dark, 

352,140,000 lbs. in 1957, md only to North Caro- 
lina. It also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, , 
toes, fruits. On Jan. 1, 1958, it had 1,807,000 5 
of cattle, 623,000 sheep, 1,189,000 hogs and pigs. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori-- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee: 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 206 ft. from. 
bedrock and stretches 8,422 ft. across the river. i 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest. 
city, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its. 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. Louisville is served by nine railway 
lines and is headquarters of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
Delta, Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, is 
seat of Univ. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old- 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780). Has a large 
tobacco market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous for thor- 
oughbreds, including the Calumet, Castleton, 
Spendthrift, Walnut Hall, Greentree. 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is named 
for city’s favorite son, dark fire-cured tobacco, 
livestock, fruit are marketed. A $500 million 
Atomic Energy Commission plant is located out~ 
side the city. 

Mammoth Cave, discovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi. in circum-=- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface. 
Nearby is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, named for 
discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s gold re- 
serve, also contains the George S. Patton, Jr., 
Military Museum.of World War IT equipment, 

Many historic places have been preserved or 
restored. Pioneer Memorial park at Harrodsburg 
has replica of Fort Harrod (1777) and Lincoln 
Marriage Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, parents of 
Abraham Lincoln, were married June 12, 1806. 
Abraham Lincoln National Park, 117 acres, 3 mi, 
S. of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
ing log cabin reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obe- 
lisk in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 


Louisiana 
Pelican State 


Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 
rank, 3lst. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 2,969,000, rank, 20th. MOTTO: Union, Jus- 
tice, Confidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. 
BIRD: Brown Pelican. ADMISSION : 18th, 


Louisiana, in the South Central region, is 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi; E. by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. 

Population, state est. 1957, 3,100,000. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and tradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718. 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. S. 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest). It became a U.S, Territory Mar, 26, 
1804, effective Oct. 1. State was admitted to the 
Union, April 30, 1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861, and 
joined Confederacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 


~ 


With 7,409 sq. mi, under water, Louisiana 


“marshes supply most of the country’s muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, raccoon, mink, otter, nutria; 


uge numbers of game birds, including wild tur- 


_ Keys, coot, snipe, rail and quail. A huge amount of 
. fresh and salt water fish are caught annually; the 


shrimp and oyster catch is large. Tarpon, mack- 
erel, sea trout, flounder and many other species 


are found along the coast. Lake Ponchartrain, 625 
* sq. mi., is the nation’s third largest natural inland 
‘lake. The 3 principal ports are New Orleans, Baton 


Rouge and Lake Charles. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane. 
early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 
‘Cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, perique to- 
bacco, and pecans. The state ranks high in lumber 
production, kraft paper mills consuming large 
amounts of slash pine. 

By Jan. 1, 1957, Louisiana had 756 oil and gas 
fields with over 24,000 wells producing 299,421,000 
bbl. (42-gal. each) of crude petroleum, 1,886,302,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas, and 773,949,000 gals. 
of natural gasoline and cycle products. Explora- 
tion added a net gain in reserves of 420,000,000 
bbl. crude, 2,618,000 cu. ft. of natural gas and 
79,000,000 bbl. of natural gas liquids. The increase 
im crude reserve represented 99% of the national 
increase for 1956. By 1957 an estimated $1.5 
billion had been invested in offshore operations, 
which represented 87% of all offshore drilling in 
the U. S. Cost of finding and developing one 
barrel of oil was $14. Vast reservoirs of natural 
gas were found offshore, but wells were capped 
until pipelines could be built. Louisiana has a 
large refining and an expanding petrochemical in- 
‘dustry (butadiene, ammonia, polyethylene, glycol, 
etc.). The state ranks 4th in the recovery of salt 
used for chlorine, soda ash. Sulphur is also a 
major product. 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fled the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Arkansas & Louisiana, Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Braniff, 
Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, Pan American 
World, Southern Airways, Trans-Texas, TACA. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans is famous for the Mardi Gras car- 
nival on the day preceding Ash Wednesday. It 
also has the Midwinter Sports Carnival, a 6-day 
event climaxed by the Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s Day. 

A modern Union Passenger Terminal, munici- 
pally owned, is part of a public improvement 
costing $57,000,000, nearly one-half of which was 
borne by railroads. The improvement includes a 
station plaza, elimination of 144 grade crossings, 
22 grade separation structures at intersections and 
an expressway over the filled-in Basin Canal. 

The city figures prominently in the state’s 
highway construction program for 600 miles of 
limited access, four-lane freeways, including New 
Orleans, Pontchartrain and West Bank Express- 
ways, a bridge across the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans, and Lake Pontchartrain causeway. 

Moisant International Airport handles around 
800,000 passengers annually. Callender Airport is 
part of a U. S. military training center. 


Maine 


Pine Tree State 
CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sq. mi,, rank, 
39th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est, 1956), 
916,000, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Dirigo, I Guide. 
FLOWER: Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: 
Eastern White Pine. ADMISSION: 23rd. 


Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
shire. Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. - West 
Quoddy Head, Long. 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Lubec farthest E. town in the U. S. The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. Passamaquoddy Bay 
has average tide of 20 ft: Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
ft., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
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1622. First ship in America built at Popham. 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 
until 1820, when it became state. Canada boundary 
settled by Webster-Ashburton treaty, 1842. 
With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, Maine 
produces wood products from ships to toothpicks. 
White pine leads; spruce and hardwoods are used 
for pulp and paper. Hemlock, balsam fir, ash, 
birch, maple, tamarack are plentiful. Shoes, oil- 
cloth, textiles are produced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s blueberry 
crop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Aroo- 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. It 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), sweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is valued at more than $70,000,000. Mineral 
products include cement, feldspar, slate, granite, 
manganese, beryl, lead, copper, zinc, tourmalines, 
opals, sulphur, molybdenum, and others. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s domestic 
soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
Sardines and produces over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
lobsters annually. - 

The higher institutions of learning are led by 
Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 

Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $250,000,000 annually. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast; frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ft. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
2,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
scoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. Winter sports 
are important, with many fine skiing facilities. 

Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island, Baxter State Park, 193,254 acres, 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 
mer Gov. Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 
353,287 acres. Bar Harbor is a famous resort, 

Maine has no state individual property, state 
income, corporate income or excise taxes. 


Maryland 


Old Line State. Free State 

CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 2,753,000, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Fatti Mas- 
chili, Paro leFemine. Manly Deeds, Womanly 
Words; and Scuto Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coron- 
asti Nos, With the Shield of Thy Good-will Thou 
Hast Covered Us. FLOWER: Black-eyed Susan. 
BIRD: Oriole. TREE: White Oak. SONG: Mary- 
land, My Maryland. Seventh of the Original 13 
States. 

Maryland, a South Atlantic state, is bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by Delaware and 
the Atlantic, S. and W. by Virginia and West 
Virginia. Potomac river runs on W., where Dis- 
trict of Columbia takes segment out of state. 
Chesapeake Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 7,727 ft. overall length, 
was opened July 30, 1952, linking Delmarva Penin- 
sula to the mainland (Kent Island-Sandy Point). 
Eastern shore is flat; Piedmont plateau of Appala- 
chians in W. has some of the oldest rocks known 
to man, Backbone Mt., 3,360 ft., is highest peak. 

First settled on St. Clements Island, Mar. 25, 
1634, by Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius Cal- 
vert, who moved to St. Mary’s on mainland and 
formally established the colony. Settlement was 
Catholic, but Maryland in 1649 guaranteed religious 
tolerance to all. 

Chesapeake Bay has 300 kinds of fin and shell- 
fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, clams, diamond-back 
terrapin abound. Ocean City is headquarters for 
game fishing. Maryland produces tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, melons and truck and cans huge tomato 
erop (about one-third of nation’s total). It also 
produces wheat, corn, poultry and livestock, espe- 
cially Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy 
industry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 

Leading industrial products are transportation 
equipment, chemicals, apparel, fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R.-began with horse 
power, 1830, and turned to steam in 1831, Peter 
Cooper’s Tom Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 
one ton, was built here. 

The University of Maryland (1808-12) has the 
Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology. Other 
educational institutions: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
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| (estab. 1893), St. John’s (1696), Goucher College. 
| U. S. Naval Academy is at Annapolis. 

Famous racing events include Preakness, at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National Steeple- 
chase at Harford; Maryland Hunt Club Steeple- 
chase at Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and Laurel. 
| Gibson Island is center for yacht races. 

Famous historic sites include Fort McHenry, 

Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 waved the 

flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 

Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefield near 

Hagerstown (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest state capitol in America still in 
daily use, where Washington resigned his com- 
Mission as Commander-in-Chief. The restored 
U. S. frigate Constellation, originally built at 
Baltimore, 1797, will have a permanent berth at 


Fort McHenry. 
BALTIMORE 


Maryland Port Authority in June, 1958, reported 
Baltimore’s foreign trade tonnage reached a new 
high in 1957 with 28,478,527 long tons, a gain of 
6.2% over 1956. It was 3rd in import tonnage 
(20,035,045), 4th in export trade (8,443,482). 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United, Pan American. 
Passengers number more than 400,000 annually. 
Helicopter service is provided by Chesapeake & 
Potomac Airways. Slick and Aaxico are cargo car- 
riers. The city also is served by six railroads. 

Population of the city proper, 949,708 in 1950, 
was estimated Jan. 1, 1958, as 981,500. As the 
city has annexed no new lands since 1919, and 
practically all residential land is in use, the in- 
crease is conservative. The Metropolitan Area, 
including the city and the counties of Baltimore 
and Anne Arundel, had 1,337,373 in 1950 and 
an estimated 1,612,200 Jan. 1, 1958. 

Harbor Tunnel, a twin-tube tunnel under the 
Patapsco river between east and southeast Balti- 
more, completed in 1958, links components of the 
major route between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, bypassing the heart of Baltimore. 

In 1958 the city received plans for a $127,100,000 
redevelopment of a 22-acre tract in the downtown 
district, The Charles Center project would trans- 
form 9 blocks into three superblocks, erecting 8 
office buildings, an 800-room hotel, theatre and TV 
center, a 4,000-car underground parking garage, 
bus terminal, and bridges over the streets bisect- 
ing the project. A site for a new Civic Center, 
near the Charles Center, was announced in June, 
1958. Cost of land will be near $4,000,000; proposed 
building, $8,100,000. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State, Old Colony 
CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
4,766,000, rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam 
Sub Libertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks 
Peace, but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: 
Trailing Arbutus, BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: Amer- 
ican Elm, Sixth of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 
by New York. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 
coastal plain rises to uplands separated by 
Connecticut river, thence west to Housatonic 
Yiver, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. Grey- 
lock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 
3,040 ft., M‘. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs 
are cut by Boston & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,081 ft. 

John and Sebastian Cabot sailed along the coast, 
1498. Bartholomew Gosnold was first to land, near 
present New Bedford, 1602. Capt. John Smith 
made first map, 1614. Pilgrims in Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth 1620. Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
Boston founded 1630. War of Independence began 
April 19, 1775. at Lexington and Concord. Bunker 
Hill was fought June 17. Washington took com- 
mand in Cambridge July 3, 1776. 

Freedom of worship was demanded by the 
Puritans, but tolerance not granted; Roger Wil- 
liams and other non-conformists were expelled; 
Quakers and Baptists were persecuted; in Salem 
witchcraft delusions developed. ‘The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary Baker G. Eddy founded 
Christian Science at Lynn, 1867. Abolition was 
strongly supported. Heavy immigration of Trish, 


Italians, Poles, Czechs brought many Catholics 
Puritan Boston. : 
The state had the first tax for free schools 


first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform sys-— 


tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of Uni-- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational ey 


} 


t 


High esteem attaches to Amherst, Andover 7) 


logical, Boston College, Boston Univ., Brandeis, — 


Clark, Hebrew Teachers, Holy Cross, Lowell Tech-— 
nological, Mass. Institute of Technology, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Northeastern, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, 
Tufts, Univ. of Mass., Wellesley and Worcester 
Polytechnic. : 
Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 
for cod. They now use diesel-powered wea 
and the city is the state’s leading port in to 
poundage landed. Marbiehead is a famous yacht- 
ing center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 
McKay in East Boston. 
Concord is the great literary shrine, where 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ning wrote..Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 
Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them. The Bay State leads the nation in 
shoe production (one sixth of the U. S. total in 
1957). Lynn, shoe capital of East, produced shoes 
by handicraft, 1635 to 1848. Haverill, Brockton are 
also shoe centers. Francis Cabot Lowell perfected 
power loom, 1822, started U. S. cotton manufac- 
ture at Lowell, where Textile Institute gives in- 
struction. Paper is an important industry, with 
Plants located in Fitchburg, Holyoke, Dalton, 
Pittsfield, Springfield, Framingham and Boston. 
Yankee Atomic Power Co., Rowe, Mass., com- 
posed of 11 public utilities, in 1960 will complete 
its civilian power reactor using pressurized water 
to develop 134,000 kw. z ' 
Agricultural products in order of value are hay, 
tobacco, cranberries, apples, corn and tomatoes. 
There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
community forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
popular throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
summer theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 
Provincetown, is popular with vacationists. 
Massachusetts has extensive rail, highway, air 
and harbor facilities. The Massachusetts Turnpike, 
opened in 1957, will connect with New York Thru- 
way. There are 40 commercial airports, 30 private 
airfields open to the public, and 6 seaplane bases. 


BOSTON 


Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England. Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
hub of 83 cities and towns with an est. 2,801,283 
pop., including Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville. 
The fourth largestwholesale market™(after New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia), Boston handles 
over half of all New England output. It is the 
largest wool market and one of the three largest 
rubber manufacturing centers in the U. S.; major 
distributor of woolens and worsteds, shoes, furni- 
ture and sea food. It is largest fish-shipping port. 

The city is a leading financial center. The 
“‘open-end’’ type of investment trust originated 
there. The Public Library has 27 branches. The 
city’s medical research and teaching facilities are 
extensive. Railroads: Boston & Maine, Boston & 
Albany; New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Sumner Tunnel carried 12,996,835 vehicles in 
1957, an average of 35,607 per day. 


Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
$60,000,000, has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing an est, 2,200,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, Alitalia, American, BOAC-British, 
Eastern, Flying Tiger, Italian Air Lines, Mohawk, 
National, Northeast, Pan American, Provincetown- 
Boston, Riddle, Trans-Canada, TWA, United. 


Michigan 

Wolverine State 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi, rank, 
23rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
7,565,000, rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Penin- 
sulam Amoenam Circumspice. If, You Seek a 
Pleasant Peninsula, Look About You. FLOWER: 
Apple Blossom, BIRD; Robin. ADMISSION: 26th. 


Michigan, a North Central state, is divided by 
Lake Michigan into two parts. The northern 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S. by Wisconsin. Southern 
peninsula is bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with 


jconsin and Illinois opposite; E. by Lake Erie, 
¢ Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. by Indiana 
d Ohio. Michigan has access to four out of the 
Great Lakes; has longest state shore line. 
Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connect- 
Lakes Huron and Superior, leads canal trafic. 
he state was originally explored by the French 
many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of French origin. Etienne Brulé (1618), 
ean Nicolet (1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére 
“Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
ench and Indian troubles left their mark. 
}Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
‘embraced part of other western states. State was 
organized as a separate territory 1805, admitted 
to the Union Jan. 26, 1837. 
Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
S.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Porcupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft. The peninsu- 
pee hard and soft wood once led in timber and 
is now engaged in reforestation. 
The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country’s iron ore. Production of usable iron 
Ore in 1956 totaled 12,536,000 long tons. Copper 
mined was 61,526 short tons, but was considerably 
curtailed by 1958. Limestone provides a great 
cement industry. The state ranks 2nd in 
the U. S. in iron ore, sand and gravel, magnesium; 
third in peat, Its large salt deposits (1st in pro- 
duction in nation) are used in manufacture of 
some 14,000 products. 
_ The five-mile long Mackinac Bridge spanning 
the Straits of Mackinac separating the lower and 
upper peninsulas, opened Nov. 1, 1957, has a center 
Span of 3,800 ft. hanging between 552-ft. towers 
and a 26,444-ft. four-lane roadway. A five-year in- 
dustrial development program for the upper pen- 
‘insula was begun in 1957. 
_- Michigan leads the world in production of 
“motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
employes, wages and value-added-by-manufacture 
in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S. 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. 

Michigan also produces large quantities of 
wheat, corn, hay and oats. On Jan. 1, 1958, it had 
1,811,000 hd. of cattle, including 845,000 for milk; 
317,000 sheep, 650,000 hogs and pigs. It produced 
28,739,000 bu. of winter wheat, 40,882,000 bu. of 
oats, 2,848,000 bu. of barley and 5,192,000 bu. of 
soybeans. Turkeys are important. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first rank 
are led by the Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Impor- 
tant also are Wayne Univ., University of Detroit, 
Western Michigan Univ., Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states of the 
middie west, with trout streams and over 11,000 
lakes and a resort income of $600,000,000 a year. 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries. Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133,760 
acres. The state has 113 licensed airports and 
landing fields, 7 seaplane bases, 5 military fields 
and many emergency fields. Principal railroads: 
Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
Milwaukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Soo Line. 

DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 

Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016,197 
in its metropolitan district. It is the third largest 
manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
chief Detroit industry, with major plants of 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler in the area 
which in 1957 reported an average of 470,000 hour- 
ly-paid workers with average pay of $2.59 hourly 
and $102.96 weekly. Median income of a Detroit 
family was about $7,200. The factory payroll, $2.52 
billion in 1957, was 32% over 1950. Construction 


contracts awarded in W: Count; 
$428, 685,000 ayne County in 1957 totaled 


Minnesota 
North Star State. Gopher State 


CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
3,255,000, rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord, 
Star of the North. FLOWER: Showy Ladyslipper. 
BIRD: American Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: 
Norway Pine. ADMISSION: 32nd. 


Minnesota, one of the North Central states, is 
bounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Iowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The head- 
waters of three great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along part 
of the Wisconsin boundary and has the Twin 
Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, at the head of 
navigation; the Rainy River and Red River of 
the North, reaching Hudson Bay; and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system emptying into the 
Atlantic. Duluth is a major lake port. 

Two-thirds of the state are rolling prairie, 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
ft. above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above sea 
level. Known as the “land of 10,000 lakes’? Min- 
nesota has a multiplicity of waterways in N.E., 
that make vacationing an important activity. 

Population, state est. July 1957, 3,307,232. 

Mineral production is led by iron ore, 62,637,317 
long tons in 1956. Open pit mines supplied 98%, 
and shipments from the Mesabi Range constituted 
over 90% of the total shipped, 

The ‘‘biggest man-made hole’’ is the Hull-Rust- 
Mahoning iron mine in the Mesabi Range at Hib- 
bing, Minn, It is over 400 feet deep. covers 1,300 
acres, has a 55-mi. railroad. The Mesabi Range is 
110 mi. long, 1 to 3 mi. wide; other iron ranges 
are the Cuyuna and the Vermillion. 

At the Sherman underground mine ore is ex- 
tracted 450 ft. below the surface. Iron ore is classi- 
fied in 27 grades and production of low-grade ore 
from taconite rock is extensive. Value of mineral 
production exceeds $500,000,000 annually. 

Foods as a group lead all manufacturing by vol- 
ume. Minnesota’s top industry in value added by 
manufacture is non-electrical machinery, followed 
by printing and publishing, meat packing, elec- 
trical machinery, paper and allied lines, grain mill 
products (including flour), fabricated metal prod+ 
ucts, apparel, dairy products. Many creameries are 
cooperative on the Rochdale plan. 

As sources of farm income, crops rank in order: 
corn, soybeans, flaxseed, wheat, oats and barley. 
In 1957 Minnesota ranked 1st in creamery butter; 
2nd in oats (167,832,000 bu.); 3rd in flaxseed (3,- 
702,000 bu.); third in soybeans (54,804,000 bu.), 
and corn (327,192,000 bu.). 

The state on Jan. 1, 1958, had 3,938,000 cattle, 
ineluding 1,527,000 for milk (2nd in nation), and 
3,233,000 hogs and pigs, 

Nationally known is the Mayo Clinic at Roches- 
ter, founded by Drs. Wm. J. and Charles H. Mayo, 
The Mayo foundation for Medical Education & 
Research cooperates with the Graduate School of 
the Univ. of Minnesota, Of the 42 institutions of 
higher learning, 15 are colleges and. universities. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the St. 
Olaf college choir, Northfield, have high rank. 
There are 26 state parks and many recreational 
facilities. Minnehaha Falls (93 ft.)-was celebrated 
by Longfellow: 

French traders and missionaries first pene- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
E. of the Mississippi to Great Britain, 1763; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schooleraft 
found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, July 
13, 1832. Organized as a Territory in 1849, it be- 
came a state May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis has a population of 556,000 with 
over 1,325,000 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metro- 
politan area. Leading employer is the machinery 
industry, followed by precision instruments, food 
products and printing. It is hq, for 5 of world’s 
largest flour milling companies—General Mills, 
International, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry proc- 
esses a large flax crop for linseed oil and oil cake. 

Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, includ- 


ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
eines, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock-Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
It has 7 airlines—Braniff, Capital, Flying Tiger 
(freight), North Central, Northwest, Ozark, West- 
ern. Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport 
ranks high in passenger activity, with direct con- 
nections to the Far East. Barge lines connect 
Minneapolis with Mississippi river ports. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, the capital, is notable for diversified 
industry and surface, water and air facilities 
shared with Minneapolis, and is the third largest 
motor truck center. River barge freight in 1957 to- 
taled 2,376,622 tons. 

Payrolls approximate $650,000,000 annually. 
Products include printing, adhesives, abrasives, 
Paper products. It has airplane, oil refining, ferti- 
lizer, coke, railroad equipment, outdoor apparel, 
food processing, glass, flour, printing, refrigerator, 
machinery, fur, brewing and motor vehicle assem- 
bly industries. South St. Paul is nation’s second 
largest livestock market. 

The Minnesota State Fair and Winter Carnival 
are held here. : 


eae 
Mississippi 

Magnolia State 

CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 
32nd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
2,135,000, rank, 28th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis, 
By Valor and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: 
Magnolia. BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION 2ist. 


Mississippi is a South Central state in-the Deep 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee: E. by Alabama; 
S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms W. 
boundary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aver- 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Prairie, 
cotton-growing soil. The Delta is an alluvial 
plain in N.W., between the Mississippi and the 
Yazoo, producing cotton. The s. part of Missis- 
Sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, and 
colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It was held 
by French 1699-1763; English 1763-1779; Span- 
jiards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over and 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the river. 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans, 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817.. A large 
Plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy. 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers of cot- 
ton ranked third in U. S. in 1957 with 1,160,000 
bales. Agriculture produces pecans, sweet potatoes, 
soybeans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, wheat, 
oats and fruits. Tung nuts are crushed for tung 
oil, which, with turpentine and resin, supports 
paint and varnish production, Dairying has become 
second to cotton in farm income, On Jan. 1, 1958, 
the state had 2,487,000 cattle, of which 558,000 for 
milk; 764,00 hogs and pigs. 

Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 

The state produces much hardwood lumber and 
Slashpine products, including fibre board, kraft 
paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville (Natchez). 

Petroleum accounted for 75% and natural gas 
14% of the state’s total mineral production, with 
crude reaching 40,824,000 bbl. of 42 gals., valued 
at. $100,000,000 in 1956, Cement and sand and 
gravel were major products. 

Mississippi has a 17-man Board of Water Com- 
missioners, which passes on all applications for 
use of water. Any natural body of water is con- 
sidered a public resource and streams flowing 
through a property are subject to supervision, 

Gulfport holds 


Natchez is famous for its formal antebellum 
houses, open in March and April. 
Iberville Memoria] 
Vicksburg National 


Militar ark ar bie 
foratoutists: Yep! e of interest 


Illinois Central, 


» St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Louisville & Nashville, a Ae 


Central. 
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Missouri 
Show Me State Soe 
CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq, 
rank, 19th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau 
1956), 4,167,000, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Salus 
Suprema =x Esto. The Welfare of the 
Shall Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: H th 
(crataegus mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. TREE: 
wood. ADMISSION: 24th. 


Missouri, a Middle Western state, is bounde 
N. by Iowa; E. by Mlinois, Kentucky, Tenn 
S. by Arkansas; W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, 2 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearl 
the entire E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missou 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the sta 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Miss 
has 1,937 mi. navigable. 
The state was first settled by the French 
founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, and € 
Genevieve. It we a ae A Pla 2. 1805 
admitted to the Union Aug. 10, 5 H 

The home state of ex-President Truman, Mis 
souri has endeared itself to Americans by i 
river lore, folk tales and especially by M: 
Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer and Hucklebe: ; 
Finn, whose statues stand in Hannibal, boyhoa 
home of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). Th 
author’s home is preserved. His birthplace, ir 
Florida, Mo., has been moved to a public pari 
The farm birthplace of Jesse James, noto: 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior Springs. 4 
log cabin built by U. S. Grant is near St. Louis. 

The state ‘has level fields, rolling prairies 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
soil N. of the Missouri was levelled by glacie1 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the fam 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, i Big; 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. 
Missouri produces corn, hay, 
and cotton seed, wheat and oats. 
it had 3,866,000 cattle including 
3,592,000 hogs and pigs (4th in 
sheep. 

Missouri leads the nation in lead production, is 
second in barite and 3rd in fire-clay output. The 
5 principal minerals in order are lead (123,783 shor: 
tons, 1956), cement, stone, lime ana coal, Coa 
reached 3,282,978 short tons. New deposits of irom 
ore have been detected and output of brown ore 
has increased. 

Industry is led by transportation equipment, 
followed by food and kindred products, i at 


On Jan. 1, 19583 
845,000 for’ milk 
nation); 755,006 


machinery (except electrical), fabricated met 
products, leather goods, electrical machinery, ap~ 
parel, printing and publishing, stone and glass. 
There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
including 16 colleges and universities. The Uniy_ 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country’s first 
School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walt 
Williams. There are 27 state Parks of 67,573 acres. 
7 state forests and 8 national forests. 
Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve. Mis— 
souri; there are over 7.100 mi. of main line rails. 


ST. LOUIS | 


St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 856,796 
population in 1950; and a total of. 1,892,000 in i 
metropolitan district, 1956. The city is limited to 6 
sq. mi. It is a great manufacturing and distribut-- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and! 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, . 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re-; 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a: 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar-- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in-- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. Y,) 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T,. 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pas! 
cific; also St. Louis Southwestern; Wabash; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served by 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Central, Delta, 
Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, the most fa-- 


mous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, with a channel) 
Span of 520 ft. 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock | 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat) 
of auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks - 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen-!| 
ters. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as a 
stocker and feeder market, hard wheat, cash 


i 
1 


heat, and primary wheat market; and second as 
futures wheat market, and in flour production 
auto assembly. Its grain elevator capacity 
76,480,000 bu., 3rd in nation. 
- It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
international inland air terminal is used by 
'Braniff, Central, Delta, Continental, Ozark, TWA 
+3 United. The American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show is held here annually in October. 


Montana 

y Treasure State 

- CAPITAL: Helena, AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 
4th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
£48,000, rank, 4ist. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold 
_and Silver. FLOWER: Bitterroot. TREE: Ponde- 
_ rosa Pine. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMIS- 
SION, 4ist. 


- Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; S. 
' by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
_the country’s largest copper mines, vast cattie 
- and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 

Tecreation areas. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
_ Anaconda. Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
“important centers. Mineral production exceeds 
$200,000,000 in value. Two new shafts were being 
“sunk at Butte before the recession halted much 
* copper mining in mid-1957, Normal mining em- 
ployment is 12,400; weekly wages, 1956, were 
$103.41 for 42.2 hours. Other products: coal, gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, aluminum, tungsten, uranium, 
manganese, chromite, barite, fluorspar, phosphate 
rock. Crude petroleum ran to 21,800,000 bbl. in 
1956. Pipelines carry oil east. 

~ In 1957 the state ranked 2nd in spring wheat 
(28,960,000 bu.); 2nd in durum wheat (8,655,000 
bu.); had on Jan. 1, 1958, 2,294,000 cattle and 
1,573,000 sheep (4th). It produces apples, sugar 
beets, flaxseed, potatoes. There is a large timber 
industry in yellow pine, and much Douglas fir. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary. Glacier 
» National Park, on the Divide, is a recreational 
wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
‘streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels and 
camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort Peck Dam on 
the Missouri and Hungry Horse Dam on the South 
Fork River in the northwest, contribute to recrea- 
tion and irrigation. 

There are 11 national forests, 47 game preserves. 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Several areas have 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 
' saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
| Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

"Important historical site is Custer Battlefield 
_ National Cemetery, in Big Horn Country (near 
' Hardin), site of defeat of Custer by Sioux, June 
- 25, 1876. Dead, estimated at 276, but-only 265 are 
listed on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father and 

sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. of the 

Continental Divide was part of Louisiana and 
' Dakota: the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
“and Idaho. It became a Territory, 1864, and a 
state Nov. 8, 1889. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union 
Pacific; the last reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines: Frontier 
Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Beef State; Cornhusker State 


CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 77,227 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
1,414,000, rank, 34th. MOTTO: Equality Before the 
‘Law. FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE; Elm. BIRD: 
Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 


Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
“Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line. The W. part lies in the foothills of the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
Tidges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to thé 

"Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
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Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri. 

Population, state est. Jan. 1, 1958, 1,452,000. 

With 22,000,000 acres under cultivation, Nebras- 
ka is a great wheat, corn, forage and livestock 
state. It also raises much oats, clover, wild hay 
and sugar beets. The state has the largest under- 
ground water supply of any state and irrigates 
2,000,000 acres. In 1957 it ranked 2nd in production 
of hay (7,999,000 tons); 2nd in winter wheat 
(78,597,000 bu.); 5th in corn (222,300,000 bu.). On 
Jan. 1, 1958, it had 4,675,000 cattle (3rd), 2,044,000 
hogs and pigs (7th). 

Cheyenne county is the leading producer of 
natural gas. Petroleum output has been gaining 
as new wells are sunk. Nebraska also produces 
cement, clays, sand and gravel, pumicite (vol- 
canic ash, for scouring soaps and abrasives) and 
gem stones (chalcedony, agate, jasper). 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
ties are state or municipally owned. It has one 
state university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. There are many 
state-supported fishing and recreation centers. 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi. from Omaha, is 
a memorial to J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day, which is observed as a legal holiday 
on his birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi, 
W. of Omaha. 

Nebraska land was entered via the Missouri by 
French fur traders about 1700. It was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803; visited by Lewis and 
Clark, 1804-1806. Stephen H. Long came on-the 
first steamboat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its trans- 
continental railroad at Omaha, 1865, completed 
1869. The Territory of Nebraska was created by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the state 
joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. 

Omaha is one of the world’s largest livestock 
market and meat-packing and processing centers. 
It makes large quantities of butter and is a big 
distributor of wheat and corn. Incorporated 1857. 
Omaha lies on the W. bank of the Missouri. It has 
a large lead refinery of American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., a large ammonia-urea plant of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., a Western Electric plant, 
head office of Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., 
Omaha Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival in October 
is its famous carnival. Omaha is served by the 
U. P., Burlington, North Western, Milwaukee, 
Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, Illinois Cen~ 
tral, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. Airlines: Braniff, North 


Central, United. 
Nevada 
Sagebrush State, Silver State 


CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. mi., 
rank, 7th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 248,000, rank, 48th. MOTTO: All for Our 
Country. FLOWER: Sagebrush. BIRD: Mountain 
Bluebird (unofficial). TREE: Single-leaf Pinon. 
SONG: Home Means Nevada. ADMISSION: 36th. 


Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain group 
and is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho; EB. by 
Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by California. Although 
smallest in population,-it has arrested national 
attention, first by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 
mines, which yielded over $1 billiGn in silver and 
gold after 1859; its free silver projects in national 
politics and latterly by legalized gambling and its 
lenient divorce laws, requiring only 6 weeks’ resi- 
dence giving Reno and Las Vegas a large transient 
population, Since World War II Las Vegas has 
become a major entertainment center. The state 
has no income tax or inheritance tax. 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western boun- 
dary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft., is highest 
mountain. Lowest elevation is 800 ft., near Colo- 
rado river. 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, Neva- 
da has many arid areas and much alkali soil, but 
where irrigation proceeds its agricultural pro- 
duction increases. Here alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, 
poultry, especially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt- 
Lovelock project, since 1936, has reclaimed a 
large area for grain, alfalfa and dairying, 

Wevada’s largest waters are Pyramid Lake and 
Lake Tahoe. Large streams include the Humboldt, 
Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them partially 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout. Rodeos 
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are ingaes events. Papp lees on Jan, 1, 1958, had 
567,000 cattle, 418,000 sheep. 

Virginia City is a relic of the Comstock mining 
days. Lehman cave, a national monument, has 
fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, near Las Vegas, has 
fossils; Lovelock cave was a pre-historic shelter. 

Nevada in 1956 produced 82,883 short tons (2,000 
Ibs.) of copper; 6,384 tons of lead; 172,646 fine 
ounces of gold; 1,220,473 fine ounces of silver; also 
zinc, tungsten, mangenese, iron ore, mercury, ura- 
hium, molybdenum and barite. - 

Yucca Flat, in southern part, is a proving 
ground for nuclear weapons. 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an important 
mining school. Reno and Carson City are favored 
by artists and sculptors. Nevada, explored by John 
C. Fremont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham Young’s 
Utah Territory until 1861, then Nevada Territory, 
with later additions from Utah and New Mexico. 
It was then largely inhabited by miners and was 
the basis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing It. 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Western Pacific, Nevada Northern. Air- 
lines; Bonanza, TWA, United, Western. 


New Hampshire 
Granite State 

CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
558,000, rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. 
FLOWER: Purple Lilac. BIRD: Purple Finch. 
TREE; White Birch. Ninth of the Original 13 
States. 


New Hampshire, one of the 6 New England 
states, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Can- 
ada; E. by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Mas- 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of high 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and a 
vast forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in summer; 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the north 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provide 
excellent winter ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 1605; first 
settled at Portsmouth and Dover Point (now 
Dover), 1623, 3 years after Plymouth, Mass. It 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence June- 15, 1776 and contributed to 
the victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 
Presidential range of the White Mountains, with 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world 
opened 1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 f{t.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest (1911) 
with almost 26,000 acres, 11 state forests protects 
719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, and 
trails, of which 49,128 acres are in Maine. State- 
owned are Crawford Notch, Dixville Notch and 
Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or Cannon, 
Mtn., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne's Great Stone 
Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. - 

Merrimack river fiows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from water power in Merrimack 
valley, are textiles, paper, leather goods, ma- 
chinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational pio- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ, of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowel) Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com= 
poser, is a summer haven for writers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
favorable for berries, apples, peaches. Poultry and 
dairying are extensive. Manufactures include 
textiles, lumber products, paper, leather goods. 
Feldspar, mica, beryl, abrasive garnets, granite, 
copper, lead, magnetite and some gold are pro- 
duced. Important rys. are Boston & Maine, Cana- 


dian National, Central Vermont, Maine q 
Airline; Northeast. Central 


New Jersey 
aR Garden State 
PITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank 
46th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
5,468,000, rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Pros- 
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perity. FLOWER: Purple Violet. BIRD: 
Par rere a seer ibn es ee ra 


New Jersey, smallest of the Middle A 
states, is beunded N. by New York, E. by N 
York, the Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; 
by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaw: 


Bay, Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- - 


est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 


17th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron fur-— 
naces and grist mills; now has many industries. 

There are low mountains in the N. W., and 
rolling hills leading down to a coastal area with 
many waterways and inlets. The Delaware river 


runs along its W. line. Its shipping facilities 
make it a large freight terminal. It divides au- 


thority over airports, harbors, tunnels and bridges . 


with the Port of New York Authority and the state 
of Pennsylvania, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, 


Perth Amboy and Camden handle shipping for: 


foreign ports. New Jersey contributes a huge figure 
to the total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex County, 
1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatinny 
Mts., is 900 ft. wide, 1,600 ft. high. 

Population, state est. July 1957, 5,631,700. 

New Jersey ranks first in the U.S. in dollar 


value of chemical products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical research. Im-_ 


portant are electrical machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ment, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, fabricated metal products, 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, bee 
eggplant, lima beans and potatoes. The princi 
fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cher- 
ries, grapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
ries. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
industry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
bles, especially tomatoes. The first dairy cattle 
artificial insemination project in America was 


launched in Hunterdon County; also the common- 


carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
learning are: 5 universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state university; the Institute for 
Advanced Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract hundreds 
of thousands each year. There are 23 state parks 
with 26,825 acres, 11 state forests with 155,114. 

The state’s network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation. Included are the 118-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (165 miles, Pa- 
ramus to Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the U. S. 

Chief railways: Pennsylvania, 
Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, B. & 
O., Reading. 


New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 
rank, 5th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 787,000, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo, 
It Grows as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. BIRD: 
Road Runner, TREE: Pifion. ADMISSION: 47th. 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, is bound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 


Lackawanna, | 


121,666 sq. mi., 


corner is the only spot where four states meet 


(Colo., Ariz., Utah, N.M.). It was part of land 


ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M., | 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, 1853; lost | 


Arizona, 1863; became state, Jan. 6, 1912. 
Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1583. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at San Juan pueblo. Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citizens 


of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- | 
Navajo, Ute and Pueb-, 


icans, Mexicans, Apache, 
lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

Rio Grande, largest river, flows from northern 
border through west central part, irrigates vast 
areas through Elephant Butte dam and reservoir, 
Caballo and El Vado dams. San Juan River, cross- 


ing N.W. corner, will supply the new Navajo Dam. 


and reservoir to irrigate 137,250 acres chiefly on 
Navajo Reservation. Pecos River, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is stored by 


nadian, Cimarron, Gila, San Francisco rivers. 
Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reaching 100° on 
plains in summer. Mountains rise to 13,160 ft. 
Oil and natural gas constitute the largest in- 
dustry, production exceeding $386,000,000 annually. 
- Potash mining was started in 1931 near Carlsbad; 
‘state now is first in production. Copper ore is 
Milled and smelted at Hurley. State contains the 
nation’s largest known reserves of uranium ore and 
leads in uranium production. Other products are 
gold, silver, zinc, lead, manganese, beryl, mica, 
molybdenum, pumice, vanadium. 
* _ National forests cover 13,281 sa. mi. Douglas 
, Ponderosa pine and spruce are cut for timber. 
alue of agricultural products averages $300 mil- 
lion annually. Wheat, corn, beans, cotton grow in 
_ eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W. Over 
. 1,100,000 hd. of_cattle are raised annually. 
- Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
_ Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. or U.S. 285, 62, 180) are 
visited by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 
1911, now national park, they have 3 levels and 
- largest natural cave ‘‘room’’ in world, 1500x300 
ft., 300 ft. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma 
* pueblo, “‘Sky City.”” Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 
Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large artist 
- colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) has State 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
_ @re 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
State military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island. Airlines: Continental, 


_ Frontier, TWA. 
New York 


Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
~ 15,766,000, rank, lst. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Up- 
ward. FLOWER: Rose. BIRD: Eastern Bluebird. 
TREE: Sugar Maple. 11th of the Original 13 States. 


New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
‘S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., in 
the Adirondacks, is the highest. 

Giovanni da Verrazzano, Italian navigator, ex- 
plored the New York Bay area in April, 1524. 
Henry Hudson reached. New York harbor Sept., 
1609, sailed upriver to site of Albany. : 

The state has many major aviation, facilities, 

‘thousands of miles of rails and a great network of 
hard-surfaced roads, to which cross-country high- 
Ways are being added. The state’s new thruway 
stretches 427 miles from Buffalo to New York. 

New York produces over 3,000,000 gross tons 
(2;240-lb. ton) of iron ore annually; also gypsum, 
cement, lime, salt and stone. New York teads in 
the apparel, furniture and fixtures, paper, printing 
and publishing, photographic equipment-and scien- 
tific instruments industries. It is second in food 
processing, chemical and leather goods industries. 
New York City is the nation’s financial center. 

New York is the leading agricultural producer 
in the Northeast. Dairying leads farming and 
state is 2nd in nation in value and volume of 
milk produced. Cheese has a large output. New 
York is 1st in buckwheat, onions and cabbage, 2nd 
in nursery and greenhouse products, maple prod- 
ucts, apples, grapes, sour cherries, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, snap beans and beets; 3rd in 
vegetable production. 

For specific information about New York, its 
officials and laws, consult Index under State of 


New York. : 
North Carolina 


Tar Heel State, Old North State 
CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
28th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
4,326,000, rank, 11th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. 


To Be, Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dog- 
wood.’ BIRD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 
States. 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
pounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
S. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
|W. by Tennessee. It has three types. of topog= 

taphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, central 
‘plateau region; and the mountain regions which 
include the Blue Ridge and the Appalachian High- 
tands. Mt. Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east 


of Mississippi. The chief rivers are Cape Fear, 
French Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, 
Neuse, Chowan, Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 
1,860 sq. mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear are 
on the coast, 

Verrazzano, 1524, touched the coast. DeSoto 
went into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 
Sir Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 
Is., 1584; colony was settled 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. This, the Lost 
Colony, disappeared. Albemarle was the first per- 
manent settlement, 1660. The Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20,.1775, was first 
in America. Revolutionary battles were fought in 
the state. North Carolina seceded from the Union 
May 20, 1861; revoked secession, 1865; was re- 
admitted 1868. 

More than 300 minerals and rocks are found, 
70 of commercial importance. The state produces 
nearly all the nation’s output of kaolin, 70% of 
ground and scrap mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a 
large producer of tungsten, pyrophyllite, granite, 
and gravel. Forests cover 20,075,700 acres. 

North Carolina normally leads the U.S. in tex- 
tiles, cigarettes and wooden furniture. It is an im- 
portant producer of paper and pulp, chemicals, 
electronic components and aluminum. New plants 
produce rayon, nylon, dacron and other fibres, and 
cellophane. It has the world’s largest cigarette 
factories, producing 52% of the nation’s cigarettes, 
the largest plants being those of R. J. Reynolds in 
Winston-Salem. Liggett & Myers and American 
Tobacco Co. in Durham, American in Reidsville, 
and P. Lorillard in Greensboro. They attract over 
125,000 visitors annually. 

Discovery of the ‘‘flue curing’’ method of ripen- 
ing and coloring bright tobacco in Caswell County 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf, 
referred to as ‘Virginia tobacco.’’ Invention of 
the Bonsack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production. 

Farming remains a basic industry and only one 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 pop. North Caro- 
lina has the largest rural population of any 
state; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there. Total production, flue-cured 
and burley, in 1957 was 676,095,000 lbs. Other 
principal crops: corn, cotton, hay and peanuts. 
Livestock and poultry are raised. 

Fishing includes 30 kinds of food fish, men- 
haden and shellfish, valued at $10,000,000 a year. 
There are 635,000 acres of game refuge, with 
bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, quail and rabbit, 
as well as brant, duck, geese. There are 10 na- 
tional parks and forests, 11 state parks. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of 507,542 acres 
is half in N.C., half in Tennessee. Clingman’s 
Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,000 
to 6,000 ft.; Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
park, 28,000 acres, was dedicated in April, 1958. 
There is also Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 
acres, with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 
474,504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh 
on Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play,' The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill 
monument, where Wrights, Dec. 1903, made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford Court 
House and Moore’s Creek parks, sites of Revo- 
lutionary battles. 

There are 63 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ,. 6 teachers’ colleges, 26 junior 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune through the Duke 
Endowment (see Foundations). The state operates 
the largest school bus fleet in the world (approx. 
7,300 buses). 


North Dakota 


Sioux State. Flickertail State 

CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 170,665 sq. mi., 
rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 642,000, rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Liberty and 
Union, Now and Forever, One and Inseparable. 
FLOWER: Prairie Rose. BIRD: Western Meadow- 
lark, TREE: Elm, ADMISSION: 39th or 40th, 
with South Dakota. 

North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Minnesota; S. by 
South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 
part by the Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota and 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two-thirds 


is a vast rolling plain with moderate rainfall 
hel; large crops. 

Th the western part of the State are the Bad 
Lands, so named because once they impeded travel. 

The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, 10 mi. S, 7 mi. W of Rugby. 

Over 90% of the state’s 45,000,000 acres is in 
farms and agriculture is North Dakota’s principal 
industry, with 68% of farm income coming from 
crops. Livestock products, in order of importance, 
are: beef pattie, dairy products, hogs, poultry, 
sheep and wool. 

North Dakota led the nation in 1957 in produc- 
tion of spring wheat (91,504,000 bu.), durum 
wheat (26,640,000 bu.), rye (4,235,000 bu.), flaxseed 
(15,124,000 bu.); and 2nd in barley (75,207,000 bu.). 
On Jan. 1, 1958, it had 1,870,000 cattle and 559,- 
000 sheep. 

The state annually produces about 2,800,000 short 
tons of lignite coal, 11 billion cu. ft. of natural 
gas and 13,000,000 bb. (42-gal.) of crude petroleum; 
also pumice, stone, sand and gravel, sulphur. Oil 
Was discovered in the Williston Basin in 1951. Re- 
fineries are in operation at Williston, Dickinson 
and Mandan. Garrison Dam on the Missouri 
River approx. 77 mi, north of Bismarck, is one of 
the world’s largest rolled earth fill dams, its reser- 
yoir, capacity 7,495 billion gals., forms a lake 609 
Sq. mi. in area. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Canadians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1805) 
passed through the territory and established 
Fort Mandan. With South Dakota and parts of 
Montana and Wyoming it comprised Dakota Terri- 
tory, organized Mar. 2, 1861; became a separate 
state Nov. 2, 1889. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park near 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 1876, of 
Gen, George Custer and his troops for the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Custer 
and all his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch near 
Medora. His log cabin stands on the Capitol 
grounds in Bismarck. Medora is hq. for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park and de 
Mores Historic House Museum. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
famous for song birds. A joint American-Canadian 
Commission set aside 2,200 acres on their northern 
border for the International Peace Garden, com- 
memorating the continuous peace between the 
United States and Canada. 

Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: Braniff, 
Northern, Northwest, Frontier. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 


CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA; 41,222 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 9,052,000, rank, 5th. MOTTO: None. In 
1866 adopted Inperium in Imperio. Government 
within a government; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: 
Scarlet Carnation. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Ohio 
Buckeye. ADMISSION: 17th. 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by important east-west railroads, air- 
lines and Great Lakes vessels. 

Population, state est. Oct. 1957, 9,263,308. 

Hight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indiar 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-in-Bay, 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St, Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
and Cincinnati (1791). A site forthe permanent 
capital was designated and named Columbus in 
1812; occupied since Dec. 1816, 

Ohio leads the states in output of lime, clays and 
erindstones; is 5th in coal and salt. Produces an- 
nually about 16,000,000 bbl. (376-lb.) of cement, 
3,000,000 short tons of lime, 38,000,000 short tons 
of coal. It is 2nd to Pennsylvania in coke, produces 
many coke chemicals, including ammonia deriva- 
tives, benzene, toluene, xylene, naptha, It has 
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on Jan. 1, 1958, cattle numbered 2,344,000. 


Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest 
U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950; and in| 
mite an Brae 929,512, — Sen bin aoe the 
metro; an area. The c: a steel, electri- 
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Rep 
Steel, employing over 11,000 in 5 mills and fabri- 
cating divisions; Thompson Products (auto, air- 
craft and electronics parts): White Motor Co., 


cated in Cleveland, where John D. Rockefeller, 
Henry M. Flagler and S. V. Harkness started the; 
company. It has Case Institute of Technology’ 


freight lines. An $8,000,000 bond issue is being used 
to expand the lakefront airport and waterfront 
projects. The Port will be able to handle ships 
up to 12,000 tons. t 


Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, and soap; also fa- 
mous for chemicals, clothing, jet engines, motor 
vehicles, watches and many other manufactures. 
Metropolitan area, with population, est. 1958, of 
1,037,000, includes Hamilton County, Ohio; Ken- 
ton and Campbell Counties, Ky. Xavier Univ., 
Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra 
are centers of culture. In addition to New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., it is served by 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, Erie, and 
Louisville and Nashville, using one of the na- 
tion’s finest. railway terminals. Its airlines are 
American, Delta, Lake Central, Piedmont, TWA, 
and Riddle. 


Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B, F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
at Akron in 1870, with Goodyear coming in 1898 
and Firestone later, Akron became the rubber 
capital of the world. 


Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys- 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas and Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach-~ 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo, 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force head- 
quarters. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
here and it is hq. for National Cash Register, 


Oklahoma 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank 18th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau 
est. 1956), 2,213,000, rank, 26th. MOTTO: Labor 
Omnia Vincit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOW- 
ER: Mistletoe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher, 
TREE: Redbud. SONG: ‘Oklahoma.” ADMIS- 
SION: 46th. 


Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. The western half is a vast roll- 
ing treeless plain sloping S. and E., with a mean 
elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest point is in the Pan- 
handle, N.W., 4,978 ft. The Ozark Mtns. in the 
East and the Ouachita farther west are heavily 
wooded. The Ozark plateau has underlying lime- 


_ stone. The Arkansas River in the NE and Red 
River in S are chief waterways. 
Population, state est. 1957, 2,377,000. 
Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 


1803, was known as Indian Territory (but was not 


given territorial government) after it became the 
- home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Choc- 
_taw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole 1828-1846. 
' The land was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west, land was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 
specific time. The first run took place Apr. 22, 


__ 1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 


kee Outlet, 1893. The portion thus opened was or- 
ganized as a Territory May 2, 1890; this territory 
and Indian Territory were joined by Congress in 
the State of Oklahoma, admitted to the Union 
Noy. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens had voted to call 
the state Sequoyah, after the Indian who created 
the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress refused. Se- 
quoyah’s statue stands in the National Capitol. 

In a typical year, 1956, Oklahoma produced 678,- 
603,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas (4th in nation); 
215,862,000 bbl. (42-gal.) of crude petroleum; 2,006,- 
987 short tons of coal. Natural gasolene and cycle 
products were 489,963,000 gals. Employment in min- 
eral industry, 1956, 52,300, 93% in oil and gas. 

Oklahoma has a large reserve of asphalt and 
some 14,550 sq. mi. of coal-bearing rock. Strip 
mining is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead, 
zinc, gypsum, selenite, sulphur, are produced. In- 
dustries include oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing, petroleum 
products, airplanes, electrical products. 

Oklahoma is further expanding industry to bal- 
ance agriculture. In 1957, 60 new manufacturing 
plants went into operation and $500,000,000 was 
spent to expand established plants. 

Biggest crops are winter wheat, rye, corn, cot- 
ton, sorghum and broom corn. Cattle, swine and 
sheep are important. On Jan. 1, 1958, the state 
had 2,988,000 cattle worth $322,704,000. 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
at the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita 
National forest covers 176,000 acres; there are 16 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Ouachita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief railways: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
lines: American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 
TWA. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 


CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
10th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
1,728,000, rank, 32nd. MOTTO: The Union. FIOW- 
ER: Oregon Grape. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. 
TREE: Douglas Fir. ADMISSION; 33rd. 


Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
295 mi. in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the EH. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the E. The Blue 
Mts. and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion. Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
& Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional govt. was 
established in Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U.S. title 
was established 1846. Oregon was organized as a 
Territory Aug. 14, 1848 and admitted into the 
Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Population, state est. July, 1957, 1,737,470. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon; raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, barley, berries, fruit, pep- 
permint, truck crops, agricultural seeds, sugar 
beets, potatoes, onions, bulbs and nursery prod- 
ucts. Major farm industries are cattle and dairy- 
ing, sheep and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
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its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
and over 50 steamship lines call at the Port of 
Portland. Chief exports are lumber and wheat. 

Bonneville and McNary dams provide electric 
power and facilitate navigation on the upper 
Columbia, In 1957 Bonneville produced 4,089,000, - 
000 kwh and McNary 6,223,000,000 kwh of elec- 
tricity. Leading manufactures are light metals, 
wood products, pulp and paper, machinery, chemi- 
cals and textiles. New industry included an alumi- 
num smelter at The Dalles, costing $65,000,000. 
Completion of a natural-gas pipeline from New 
Mexico benefited plants. 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, Douglas 
fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western pine to 
the E. Timber cut averages over 9 billion board 
ft. annually, usually largest in U.S. Great areas 
have become national forests. Pacific Crest Trail 
runs through them, touching Crater Lake, a body 
of sapphire blue water in a former yolcano, 6 
mi. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. State forests 
cover 720,000 acres; city and county-owned for- 
ests, 280,000 acres. Oregon has two national parks: 
Crater Lake and Oregon Caves National Monu- 
ment. Extension of highway facilities will make 
4-lane roads of Columbia River, U.S. 30, and Pa- 
cific, U.S. 99. By 1962 Oregon would spend $140,- 
000,000 for these and similar purposes. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle. Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, 
Pan American, Pacific Northern, Flying Tiger, 
United, West Coast, Western. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 


CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 33rd, POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 10,915,000, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Lib- 
erty and Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Lau- 
rel. BIRD: Ruffed Grouse. TREE: Eastern Hem- 
lock, Second of Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one of 
the Middle Atlantic states and is bounded N. by 
New York and Lake Erie; E, by New York and 
New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Delaware river is on the E., the Ohio in the W. 
formed by the conjunction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela. The Appalachian mountains extend 
through the middle of the state running southwest. 

Population, state est. 1957, was 11,042,997. 

One of the great manufacturing and mining 
states, Pennsylvania produces nearly one-third of 
the nation’s steel. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production. Fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania leads in knitted 
goods and textiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross. registered tonnage of total vessel move- 
ments of Delaware ports is more than 100,000,000 
annually. (Delaware Riverport Authority). 

Coal mined in 1956: bituminous, 90,286,692 short 
tons (2,000 lbs.), value $479,437,406; anthracite, 
28,900,220 s.t., value, $236,785,062. Petroleum, 8,- 
230,000 bbl. (42-gal.), value $35,718,000. Natural 
gas, 104,508,000,000 cu. ft., value $33,652,000. Ce- 
ment, lime, stone are major products. Cobalt 
concentrate was 533,329 lbs. There were over 
25,000 employees in anthracite mining and over 
47,400 in bituminous, 

Pig iron, 1956, reached 20,450,000 net tons. Penn- 
sylvania ranks first in coke production and deriva- 
tives. Its petroleum refineries have a capacity of 
over 650,000 bbl. a day. 

Pennsylvania was second in production of buck- 
wheat in 1957 (414,000 bu.). Other important crops 
are corn, oats, wheat, cigar leaf tobacco, rye, po- 
tatoes, apples, peaches, grapes. 

It has 105 institutions of higher education in- 
cluding Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, Drexel Institute, 
Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, granted 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to pay 
debts owed Penn’s father. Penn made a treaty 
with the Indians, 1682, and called the land Penn- 
sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. Phila- 
delphia saw adoption of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, Lackawan- 
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a, Lehigh, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Erie, 
Panaevenie Reading, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. Airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Northeast, Delta, 
Riddle, Eastern, National, Pan American, United, 
TWA, Flying Tiger. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, a busy modern city, vies with Bos- 
ton in historic interest. Rebuilding has given 
Independence Hall a new landscaped setting and 
created Penn Center, with tall office structures 
and a 1,000-room hotel on wide boulevards. A new 
observation post in the tower of City Hall, 547 ft. 
tall, provides views of the city. International 
Airport has a modern terminal and is a major traf- 
fic center. See Index for Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH | 


Pittsburgh, located in western Pennsylvania 
where the Monongahela and the Allegheny Rivers 
meet to form the Ohio, is the largest U.S. inland 
port. The Pittsburgh-Youngstown steel produc- 
ing district, largest in the nation, has a capacity of 
48,975,000 tons annually. The city is served by 6 
Class I railroads, 8 airlines, 17 interstate bus lines, 
and approx. 150 truck freight lines. Population of 
its metropolitan area was est. in 1958 at 2,508,300. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 


CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 49th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 816,000, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOW- 
ER: Violet. BIRD: Rhode Island Red. TREE: Red 
Maple. 13th of Original 13 States. 


Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest. state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic ocean. U.S. surveys 
give land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in Narra- 
gansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. Land area 
includes island of Rhode Island, reported by 
Verrazzano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 
its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
exiles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newburyport, 1639. First Baptist church in 
U.S. at. Providence, 1638. First charter, 1644; 
second charter from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1764, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 
pee, 1772. Rhode Island denounced allegiance to 
British King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
bition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th amendment. 

Rhode Island produces granite, limestone and 
graphite. All major classes of manufacturing are 
Tepresented, engaging about 35.9% of working 
force, Largest single industry is textiles, dating 
back to Samuel Slater’s cotton mill built in 1790 
(adapted from Arkwright spinning frame). The 
State also pioneered in jewelry and silverware 
manufacture. Gorham silversmiths started at 
Providence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam en- 
gines and tools. Of importance is manufacture of 
machinery, jewelry, metal products, rubber goods, 

Agriculture has large output, in order by mar- 
ket receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming and 
potatoes. Fishing is an important industry. 

Much of New England’s oil enters through 
Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1764) and 9 
other institutions of higher education. Hq. of the 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet Destroyer Force and Naval 
War College are at Newport. 


Newport became famous as the summer capital 
of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 
trial magnates built showy mansions. Easton’s 
Beach and Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean Drive and Bellevue Avenue are showplaces. 


Numerous historic are tourist 


South Carolina 


Palmetto State 


CAPITAL: “Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 


rank, 40th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 2,275,000, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Dum 
While I Breathe, I hope, and Animis = 
busque Parati—Prepare 
FLOWER: Carolina (Yellow) ssamine. BIRD: 
Carolina Wren. TREE: Palmetto Palm. Eighth of 
the Original 13 States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S:£. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. There are about 190 
mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge Mtns. occupy 
500 sq. mi. of the northwestern section, 
Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to the Low 
Country, where cotton and tobacco are raised. 
The climate in _the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast subtropical and humid. The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina is a heavy producer of tobacco 
and cotton, It also produces corn, oats, sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and 
mules. Paper pulp is produced and yellow pine 
lumber. is cut. Useful minerals include stone, 
clay, gravel, phosphate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 66% of industry. Industries 
have been aided by power from hydroelectric 
plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah and other 
rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell Counties 
is devoted to a U.S. hydrogen fuels project. 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 

The state has 34 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was first settled by 
Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its provi- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861, It suffered severely 
during Gen. W. T. Sherman's campaign, 1865. Re- 
admitted to the Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pillared 
houses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Brookgreen, and Swan Lake at Sumter. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, Piedmont, 


Southern. 
South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 

Capital: Pierre. AREA: 177,047 sq. mi., rank, 
16th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
686,000, rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the Peo- 
ple Rule. FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck 
Pheasant. TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ANIMAL: 
i ere ADMISSION; 39th or 40th with North 

ota, 


South Dakota, “State of Infinite Variety,” is 
bounded N. by North Dakota; E. by Minnesota and 
Iowa; S. by Nebraska; W. by Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. The Missouri river drains all but the ex- 
treme N.E, corner. The Black Hills are in the 
West and Southwest. Harney Peak, 7,242 ft., is 
the highest point in U.S. east of the Rocky Mtns, 
Near the Black Hills are the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 
acres, with fossil deposits. The rolling prairie falls 
to lower levels in N.E., where Big Stone Lake, 967 
ft. alt., is lowest. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir improvements, now on the way. 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in the 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall on the southern border. 

The state ranks among the first 10 in produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, grass 
and cattle. In 1957 South Dakota ranked first in 
blue grass seed (21,170,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1958 
it had 3,294,000 cattle, 1,471,000 sheep, and 1,195,- 
000 hogs and pigs. Packed meat, butter and 
cheese are important products. 


Je 
to 


shrines : 
Horse racing, fishing and water sports are popular. 


d in Spirit and Resources. 


with - 
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- The state leads in gold production, and Home- 
‘e, in Lawrence County, is the country’s largest 
: producing mine: In 1956 it yielded 568,523 
" ounces. (U. S. total, 1,832,584 fine ounces). 
‘The principal mineral products beside gold, are 
stone, cement, sand and gravel. Other minerals 
are feldspar. mica, lithium, uranium, bentonite. 
<3 South Dakota has 8,400 sa. mi. of Indian Reser- 
vations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, 
Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 
» Indians, est. 28,000, largely Sioux. 
South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher 
- learning—including seven state colleges and uni- 
versities. There are 41 state parks, 77,272 acres: 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four state 
forests, 84,000 acres. Pheasant, duck and geese 
_ are abundant. There is no state debt. 
ei Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- 
__tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face 
-are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
_ and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- 
ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
- 465 feet tall. In 1948 Korczak Ziolkowski, sculp- 
_ tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy 
- Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), a 150 ft. 
- Indian on a 300 ft. horse, on Thunder Head Moun- 
fain 8 mi. from Rushmore. 
Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 

“when the first white men, the Verendrye 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in search of a route 
~ to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the 
‘Union, Nov. 2, 1889, together with its twin state, 
North Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
_ Territory. South Dakota Historical Society asserts 
both states can be 39th or 40th state, since Presi- 
dent Harrison intentionally shuffled the proclama- 
tions before signing. 


Tennessee 
Volunteer State 


CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 3,400,000, rank, 17th. MOTTO: Agriculture, 
Commerce. FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 
TREE: Tulip Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 

- pounded N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E. by North 

Carolina; S. by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. 

- by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the western boundary. 

Population, state est. July 1957, 3,457,600. 

! The state is divided into three geographical 
sections: East Tennessee, with Great Smoky Mts. 
_ (Clingmans Dome, 6,642 ft.) on E., Great Valley 
*and Cumberland Mts. on W., Central Basin sur- 
- rounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, 
plateau sloping to the Mississippi R. bottoms. 
Principal cities are Nashville, noted for its edu- 
cational institutions; Memphis, industrial center 
and cotton market; Knoxville, ha. for TVA; Chat- 
tanooga, with Lookout Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic 
energy capital. : 

Tennessee has a large lumber production, with 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and 
cedar. It leads the South in variety of minerals 
with coal leading in- value. It has cement, stone, 
ferro-alloys, phosphate rock, zine and clay. 

Formerly chiefly agricultural, Tennessee now is 
industrial, with manufacturing payrolls twice farm 
income. Principal industries are chemicals, tex- 
tiles, foods, apparel, printing and publishing, 
paper, metal working and lumber products. The 
Arnold Engineering Development Center for air- 
plane research, occupies 41,000 acres near Tul- 
lahoma. > 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about equally 

divided between field crops and livestock, the 
‘former including cotton, corn, tobacco, hay. 
* Tennessee has 53 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including 28 colleges and universities, among 
them Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vanderbilt, 
Fisk (Nashville). 

Tennessee has 23 state-owned lakes and a 
number of fish hatcheries and wildlife areas 
totaling 582,778 acres in addition to waterfowl 
development projects. 

With six other states, Tennessee shares in 
Federal reservoir developments on the Tennessee 
and Cumberland river systems. About 41,000 sa. 
mi. are drawn on by Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which built Norris Dam on the Clinch R., and 
Norris Lake. 

Tennessee has a number of natural wonders— 
Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis- 
Ssippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); 
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Lookout Mountain. a rock-faced promontory 
carved by the currents of the Tennessee River and 
overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; Fall 
Creek Falls, 256 ft. high; and the west half of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Tennessee is believed to have been reached by 
De Soto, 1541. La Salle built a fort 1682. It was 
part of the Carolina grant of Charles II and home 
of Cherokee tribes. During 1784-1788 settlers 
formed the “state” of Franklin. North Carolina 
ceded it to the Federal govt., 1790; it was part of 
the Territory South of the Ohio until it became a 
state in 1796. It seceded 1861, was the site of 
Civil War battles and was readmitted 1866. 


Texas 
Lone Star State 


CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, 2nd. POPULATION: 
(Census Bureau est. 1956), 8,761,000, rank, 6th. 
FLAG: A white star on a blue field extending 
length of staff one-third of flag; rest divided with 
upper half white, lower half red. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian 
word, Tejas friends, from which Texas derives 
name.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. 
BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. 
ADMISSION: 28th. 


Texas, one of the West Central states of the 
South, is bounded N. by New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; East by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Gult of Mexico; S. by Gulf and 
Mexico; W. by Mexico and New Mexico. The Rio 
Grande flows for 800 miles between Mexico and 
Texas. Second in size only to Alaska, it is 773 x 801 
mi. at widest points. 

Population, state est. July 1957, 9,138,000. 

Texas is the only state that was an independent 
republic, recognized by the U. S., before an- 
nexation. Over it have flown the flags of Spain, 
France, Mexico, the Lone Star Flag of the Repub- 
lic, the Confederate States and the United States. 
The capital at Austin (1888), built of red granite, 
covers three acres and is 311 ft. to the top of its 
dome and largest of the state capitols. 

Coast was explored by De Pineda, 1519; De Vaca, 
1536; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions 
founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 
1685. Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, 
Mexican state, 1821. The American settlers re- 
volted 1835; were massacred at the Alamo, Mar. 6, 
1836, defeated Mexicans at San Jacinto, Apr. 21, 
1836. They formed the Republic of Texas: voted 
for annexation to U.S. 1845. State admitted Dee. 
29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 
1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to 
Union Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and devel- 
oped an important citrus fruit area near the Rio 
Grande. Lake Texoma, formed by the Red River 
N. of Denison, covers 93,080 acres and a 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity, 
Canadian, Colorado and San Jacinto rivers. 

Texas ranks first in number of cattle, raised on 
great ranches in the south and west. Shorthorns 
crossed with Brahmas created a distinct breed, 
the Santa Gertrudis. It is first in sheep raising and 
wool; its Angora goats yield most of the mohair 
of the nation. On Jan. 1, 1958, Texas had 7,736,000 
cattle, 4,700,000 stock sheep and lambs, 908,000 
hogs. The largest state fair in the U.S. is held 
annually in Dallas for 16 days early in October. 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in east and 
central parts producing cotton, sorghum, oats, 
rice; those in west and northwest wheat, cotton, 
sorghum, livestock, wool and mohair. Truck farm- 
ing yields the nation’s biggest spinach crops. 
Tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage also are important. 
In 1957 the state was first in cotton, with 6,225,000 
acres producing 3,648,000 bales (500 lbs. each). 
Pecans are a large business; peaches are the big- 
gest fruit crop, followed by apples, pears, figs and 
all sort of berries. The largest rose-growing center 
in the world is near Tyler. 

In 1956, when Texas industry and business sur- 
passed all records, mineral production reached a 
value of $4.2 billion. Oil fields produced 1.1 billion 
bbl. (42-gal. each) of crude petroleum, 4.9 bil- 
lion cu. ft. of natural gas; 25,764 new wells were 
sunk and a total of 178,095 wells reached. The 
crude oil reserve was 50% of the nation’s total. 
The petro-chemical industry expanded and there 
was a great increase in high octane fuels, jet 
fuels, asphalt, ethylene, polyethylene, and buta- 
diene (rubber). Magnesium, brown-iron ore for 


ig iron, aluminum, antimony, helium, sulphur, 
copper, lead and tin also were produced. In 1957 
the oil industry encountered difficulties in mar- 
keting and limitations in 1958 reduced production. 
Oil makes Texas ate first in mineral production, 
2414% of U. S. total. 

There are more than 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Dallas, 
Houston, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, El Paso. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
8 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological, Univ. of Houston. 


HOUSTON 


Houston, nation’s third largest port tonnage- 
wise, had 596,163 pop. in 1950, and over 806,000 in 
its metropolitan district, jumping to 14th place in 
the nation (from 24th in 1940). Est. population of 
the metropolitan area in 1958 was 1,195,000. The 
Houston Ship Channel, 5844 mi., brings Gulf ship- 
ping to its door. The $2815 million Gulf Freeway, 
toll free, stretches 50 mi. to Galveston. It is center 
of oil industry of 14 counties, producing 20% of 
the state’s crude and 9% of the nation’s with 
crude oil reserves of the area 2.3 billion bbls., or 
11% of U.S. Area has 15 refineries with capacity of 
approx. 800,000 bbls. daily. Houston is focal point 
for Gulf Coast chemical industry, producing 85% 
of the nation’s total. 

Houston is a big cotton shipping port and ware- 
houses can store 1,000,000 bales. The Houston area 
produces 87% of rice grown in Texas. Milling of 
Tice and flour is a large industry. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. The Univ. 
of Houston has over 13,000 students. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Amer- 
ican, Braniff, Continental, Delta, Eastern, KLM, 
National, Pan American, Trans-Texas. Six major 
railways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 


CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 11th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956): 821,000, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Industry. 
FLOWER: Sego Lily. BIRD: Seagull. TREE: Blue 
Spruce. EMBLEM: Beehive. SONG: Utah We 
Love Thee. ADMISSION: 45th. 

Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is bounded 
N. by Idaho and Wyoming: B. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona; W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est point is King’s Peak, 13,498 ft. The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,218 ft, alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only to the Dead Sea. Its area varies 
slightly—is estimated at an average 2,000 sq. mi. 
A 13-mile rock-fill railroad dike crosses the lake. 
The Great American Desert lies in the N.W. cor- 
ner and reaches into Nevada. 

Population, state est, 1958, is 858,000. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

Utah was organized as a Territory Sept. 9, 1850; 
admitted to the Union Jan. 4, 1896. 

In agriculture the principal livestock items are 
dairy products, turkeys and poultry products, 
beef cattle, lambs and wool, Wheat and sugar 
beets are two leading crops; also alfalfa, barley 
and potatoes. 

About one-fourth of the nation’s copper 
produced in Utah in normal times, but 1988 

considerable curtailment. In 1956 copper 
reached 250,604 short tons (2,000 Ibs. each) value 
over $213,000,000; coal mined was 6,522,164 short 
tons; iron ore, over 4,000,000 long tons, Utah 
also produces fluorspar, gold 416,031 troy ounces; 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, tungsten, sulphur, 
uranium, vanadium, cobalt. 

Production of uranium ore is about 35% of 
the national total. In 1956 it reached 772,000 
tons. Petroleum output is modest but drilling con- 
tinues, Hydroelectric power has attracted industry 
and steel is produced in quantity, 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% 


of al 
church membership (census of 1950). os 


The Mor- 


States of the Union—Texas, Utah, Vermont _ i 


1847, from the N 
Utah July 24, 1847, from the 


Arizona is most impressive. Here Zion and Bi 
Canyon National Parks and Cedar Breaks 
tional Monument are situated. One of the | : 
spectacular scenic attractions in the state is Rail 
bow Bridge, near the junction of Colorado 


ta, Brighton and Snow Basin. Bonneville & 
Plats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a motor speedway. 
Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Gran 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western 
and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City 
are Bonanza, Frontier, United and Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 


CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi, 


rank, 43rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 369,000, rank, 46th. MOTTO: Freedom and 
Unity. FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 


Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 


the first to join the Union after the original 13, , 
is bounded N. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 


E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by’ 


New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. al 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 


extending to the original low water line on the: 
west bank. On W. Lake Champlain, 120 mi. long. . 

Chief features of topography are the Green } 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of ' 


state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,392 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing Mt. Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft. 
Camel’s Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic Mountains in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, near 
Barre contain important quarries. 


’ 


Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, talc. 


and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
copper, manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost, The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has many ski slopes, Its 53 state forest and forest 
parks contain 87,146 acres. Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest comprises nearly 580,000 acres. Tim- 
ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 16-day season for deer. 
Muskrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 
pelts. The waters have speckled, rainbow, steel- 
head trout; pike, pickerel, catfish, perch, salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New England 
and New York markets. Turkeys are raised in 
large quantities. Apples are featured among or- 
chard fruits; corn, potatoes, hay are large crops. 
Franklin county is a heavy producer of maple 
syrup (est. 137,146 gals. in 1957). Principal in- 
dustries are machinery (except electrical), stone 
and clay products, lumber, wood products, in- 
cluding furniture and paper. 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dummer near Brattleboro, 1724, New Hamp- 
shire exercized jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hampshire and 
New York. Though comparatively few, the settlers 


resented interference. The Green Mountain Boys, 


organized by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, 
Ticonderoga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 150 can- 
non for besieging Boston. The Boys fought with 
distinction at Bennington and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their independ- 
ence, adopted a constitution, the first giving uni- 
versal manhood suffrage without property quali- 
fications, elected a governor. They chose the name 
Vermont, suggested by Dr. Thos, Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). The 
controversy over land grants was settled 1790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1791, Vermonters were in- 
tense anti-slavery men and supported Lincoln 
over their native son Stephen Douglas. The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. It has 14 institu- 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 
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Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 


_ Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
_. ware & Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
_ National. Airlines are Eastern and Northeast. 


. 


Virginia 

Old Dominion 
CAPITAL: Richmond. Area: 40,815 sq. mi, 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 3,543,000, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Sic Semper 
Tyrannis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: 
American Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: 


American Dogwood. Tenth of the Original 13 - 


‘States. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the 
South Atlantic states, is famous for its colonial 
culture, statesmen, historic estates, and battle- 
fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is bound N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; W. by West Virginia and Ken- 
-tucky. It was first settled, 1607, at Jamestown, 
by English colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic legis- 
lature in the House of Burgesses, 1619, became a 
center of resistance to the British Stamp Tax and 
provided the leadership that led to American 
independence and the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Population, state est. July, 1957, 3,797,000. 

The Coastal Plain, known at the Tidewater, 
‘consists of four peninsulas averaging 70 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, formed by Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac, Rappahannock, York 
and James rivers. The central part of the state, 
the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between this range and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah valley, an excellent farming region. 
Extending far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, and 
many fertile valleys. Highest is Mt. Rogers, 5,720 ft. 

Virginia was the 3rd largest tobacco producer 
in 1957 (133,720,000 lbs.). Other crops are corn, 
oats, winter wheat, apples, peanuts. Smithfield 
hams from peanut-fed hogs are world famous. 
Livestock, dairying and turkey-raising are impor- 
tant industries and the Piedmont is noted for its 
thoroughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also titanium, ce- 
ment, clay, feldspar, gypsum, lead, manganese, 
mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
ing industrial products are cigarettes, chemicals, 
furniture, lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
port News, at the mouth of the James River, has 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants and great 
coal piers. Hampton Roads is the major port. 

The state lists 45 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 26 colleges and universities, 4 
professional schools, and 15 junior colleges. 

State forests and parks -provide_ recreational 
facilities. They include Shenandoah National Park 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains through which 
runs the Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many 
seashore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach. 

Key segment of a $60,000,000 highway improve- 
ment is the Hampton Roads Bridge Tunnel link- 
ing Hampton and Newport News with Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, opened Noy. 1, 1957. - 

Virginia seceded from the Union Apr. 17, 1861, 
and Richmond became the capital of the Confed- 
erate States. The state suffered severely as the 
chief battleground. It was readmitted Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presidents: 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Tyler, 
William H. Harrison, Taylor and Wilson—the last 
8 elected from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birthplace. Wake- 
field; home and grave at Mount Vernon; Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello, near Charlottesville and the 
Univ. of Virginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave 
at Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; many 
famous battlefields. All roads have historic mark- 
ers. Colonial Williamburg, restored by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., presents a complete panorama of 
18th century life and is also the site of the College 
of William and Mary (founded 1693). 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & O,, 
Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, Virginian, Clinchfield. Airlines: Riddle, 
American, Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont. 


Washington 
Evergreen State 


CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank. 
20th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
2,601,000, rank, 24th. MOTTO: Al-ki, Bye and 
Bye. FLOWER: Rhododendron. TREE: Western 
Hemlock. BIRD: Willow Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 


Washington, northernmost of. the Pacific states, 
occupies the N.W. corner of the U.S., bounded N. 
by British Columbia, Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocean. The Columbia 
river is on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmon. 

Population, state est. July, 1957, 2,712,700. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Oregon in 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, Mt. 
Rainier, 14,410 ft. The Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 ft. 
Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Three 
railroad tunnels go through the Cascade Mts. 
While much of the state employs irrigation, the 
heaviest rainfall in the U.S. is registered at-Wyn- 
ooche, in the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 

It was organized as a Territory Mar. 2, 1853; 
admitted to the Union Noy. 11, 1889. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, Ever- 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are situ- 
ated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington produces large quantities of winter 
and spring wheat and ranks 4th in barley, 5th in 
rye. Its corn yield of 81 bu. to an acre was the 
nations highest in 1957, It ranks high in apples, 
hops, dry peas, small fruits, filberts, pears, apri- 
cots, sweet cherries. 

Forest products are important; included are 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard. Ponderosa pine 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with use 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have increased 
for work in forest products, food processing, par- 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; chem- 
icals, including the large government plants at 
Hanford, Although the canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second only 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut, 
crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent, 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, silver; 
lead, mercury and zinc also are mined. Also found 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and plati- 
num. Aluminum refining is important. 

There are 23 institutions of higher education— 
12 colleges and universities, with Univ. of Wash- 
ington and Seattle. 

The nation’s largest reclamation project in the 
Columbia River basin includes Grand Coulee dam, 
Bonneville dam, McNary dam, the Dalles, and 
Chief Joseph dam. Rocky Reach and Priest Rapids 
dams, begun in 1957, will add 1,300,000 kws. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. Rainier 
and Olympic National Park, Washington also has 
75 state parks, 54,594 acres; two state forests, 
290,000 acres, and 13 community forests, 90,016 a. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, Spokane International. Airlines: Alaska, 
Northwest, Pacific Northern,~ Pan American, 
Trans-Canada, United, West Coast, Western, Fly- 
ing Tiger. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi., 
rank, 41st. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 1,963,000. rank 30th. MOTTO: Montani 
Semper Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOW- 
ER: Rosebay Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardi- 
nal. TREE: Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear. 
ADMISSION: 35th. 


West Virginia lies on the W. border of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, bounded E. by Virginia; N. by 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland; S. by Kentucky 
and Virginia; W. by Kentucky and Ohio, It shared 
the political fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 western 
counties of Virginia voted against secession and 
adopted a state government at Wheeling, choos- 
ing the name West Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 
1863, West Virginia was admitted to the Union 


ee a eee 


as the 35th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

Population, state est. July, 1957, 1,976,000. 

The terrain is mountainous, including part of 
the Appalachians. The E, section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. 

The state leads in bituminous coal; 155,890,449 
short tons in 1956. Wheeling and Weirton are 
big steel centers. There is oil refining, alumi- 
hum manufacturing and lumber production. 
The Ohio and Great Kanawha river valleys are 
among the nation’s fastest growing chemical pro- 
duction areas. Silica is used in glass and bottle 
making. Textiles, pottery and chinaware are pro~ 
duced. One of the largest producers of hardwood, 
its forests Rave Se fa oe 1 birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Y Chief agricultural products are livestock, poultry, 
corn, oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
lums and grapes. 
e West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—nine colleges and universities, and a 
number of teachers’ and junior colleges. 

Camping sites and trails are available in the 
Monongahela National Forest, White Sulphur 
Springs is a fashionable resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern, Piedmont and Trans-World airlines. 
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Wisconsin 

Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
26th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 
3,783,000, rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOW- 
ER: Butterfly Violet. BIRD: Robin. TREE: Sugar 

Maple. ANIMAL: Badger. ADMISSION: 30th. 


Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the East 
North Central group, is bounded N. by Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S. by 
Illinois; W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the West. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, 
to the British, who ceded it to the U.S., 1783. 
The British were not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
Indiana Terr., Tlinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr, 20, 1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr, 
It became a state May 29, 1848. . 

Population, state est. 195'7, 3,862,000. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing milk, butter, cheese, evaporated and dried 
milk. Milk production is more than 16,000,000,000 
Ibs. annually, about 13% of the nation’s total. 
Of est. 4,298,000 cattle, Jan. 1, 1958, 2,552,000 were 
kept for milk. In 1957 it led the country in hay 
production with 8,945,000 tons, and was a heavy 
producer of peas, corn, oats, and beets. 

Wisconsin is a leader in cranberry production, 
mink farming and wood pulp. The Door County 
peninsula produces cherries and apples. 

Nationally known industries include the Blatz, 
Miller, Pabst and Schlitz breweries; Horlick at 
Racine, J. I. Case (Racine); American Motors 
and Simmons, Kenosha; Allis Chalmers, Harley- 
Davidson, and Evinrude (Milwaukee), and heavy 
concentration of paper mills in the Fox and Wis- 
consin River valleys. It mines over 1,500,000 long 
tons of iron ore annually, chiefly in the Goebic 
and Menominee ranges. 

Wisconsin passed first statewide primary election 
law and one of earliest corrupt practices acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen’s compensation law, first complete labor 
code and first unemployment compensation act, 
In 1957 it became the first state to demand that 
legislative proposals estimate costs, 


District of 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. It lies on 
the west central edge of Maryland on the Potomac, 


Colw 
The state has 39 institutions of lear: 
the University of Wisconsin, at 
te iscomai her tabon Catt eee 


Recreational areas include 31 state parks wil 
18,325 acres, 7 state forests with 335,105 acres, and 
1,464,940 acres in national forest lands as well 5 
numerous historical and scénic sites 

Airports 


number 146, plus 5 seaplane bases, - 


Airlines: American, Capital, North Central, North- 
west, Ozark, United. Railways: Burlington, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, North- 
ern Pacific, Green Bay & Western, Great Northern, © 
Wisconsin Central; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha; Duluth South Shore and Atlantic. 


W omimg 

pat freien 
CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,014 sq. mi., 
rank, 9th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1956), 304,000, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma 
Tegae. Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: 
Wyoming Paintedcup. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: 
Cottonwood (Balsam Popular). ADMISSION; 44th, 


Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
Teton range, 40 mi. long, has 11 major peaks, 

The rivers flow in many directions; the Green 
river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
the north,.and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied air of 
high elevations, with severe winters and pleasant 
summers. Annual mean precipitation 12-15 in, 

Population, state est. Dec. 1957, 321,000. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, lithium, selenium, phosphate, sulphur 
and a variety of nonmetallics. Coal mined in 1956 
was 2,553,380 short tons; uranium ore, 107,400 
short tons; petroleum, 104,800,000 bbl.; natural 
gas, 84,400,000,000 cu. ft. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly from farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa. On Jan. a; 
1958, Wyoming had 2,174,000 sheep and lambs 
(2nd in nation), and 1,151,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and .power through dams and plants. Boyesen, 
Kendrick, Shoshone, Seminoe are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. 

Warren AFB, under SAC, is a major military 
installation. In 1958 work was begun on Air 
Force ICBM launching sites. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie, 

Wyoming was organized as a Territory July 25, 
1868; admitted to the Union July 10, 1890. . 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
2,213,207 acres, over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Old Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na-« 
tional Park with great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 299,326 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state’s biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is second largest after oil, 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- 
rado & Sou. Airlines: Frontier, United, Western. 


Columbia 


opposite Virginia. Its area was originally 100 
Square miles taken from the sovereignty of Mary- 
land and Virginia, Virginia’s portion south from 
the Potomac was given back to that state in 1846, 

Population, est. 1957, 831,000. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 


raccoon, partridge ‘sea= 
son, regulated by the Conservation Commission. 


: > 
with 


‘ein. Congress in 1878 created the present form 
government, which consists of a commission of 
three members, two residents of the District ap- 
ted by the President and confirmed by the 


F ate, and one detailed from the Corps of En- 


gineers of the Army. Each house of Congress has 


_@ Committee on District of Columbia, and taxation 
is chiefly borne by the residents. 


~ Residents of the District of Columbia do not 


vote on either national or municipal matters. Per- 


' sons residing in the District and holding govern- 


mental positions do not give up their voting resi- 
dence in the states but may vote in home states. 


: Residents not claiming voting rights elsewhere are 


entitled to vote for delegates to the national presi- 
dential nominating conventions, national commit- 
tee representatives and local party committees. 
Proposals for a “federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
ers defeated the Northern attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
states, the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a 


Commonwealth 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 2,258,- 
000. FLAG: Three red, two white horiz. stripes; 
white star in blue triangle at mast. SONG: La 


\Borinquena. 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the east- 


- ernmost island of the West Indies group known 


as the Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies 
about 1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles 
north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 
it is about 105 miles long by 35 miles wide, exclud- 
ing the islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 
The soil of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 
ly under cultivation, but irrigation is needed in 


the South; an extensive system has been con- 


structed by the government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4° and a 
summer temperature only 5.5° higher. 

Population, est. 1957, 2,287,000. 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft its own constitution. One similar to 
that of the United States was approved in a con- 
vention Feb. 4, 1952,.and ratified by a popular vote 
March 3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 
1952, a Congressional resolution approving the new 
constitution, elevating Puerto Rico to the status 
of a free commonwealth associated with the 
United States, effective July 25, 1952. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives, whose. members are 
elected by direct vote every 4 years. Eight sena- 
torial districts elect two Senators each, and 40 
representative districts one member each; also 11 
Senators and 11 Representatives at large. Its 
Resident Commissioner in the U. S. Congress does 
not have a vote. Puerto Ricans were granted 
American citizenship under the original Organic 
Act of 1917. They do not vote for President, 
unless they move to the U. S., where they come 
under local laws. 

Executive power is vested in a governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a secretary; State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 


-and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 


is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 
elected in 1952 and 1956. The judiciary is vested 
in a Supreme Court and lower courts. 

Originally dependent on plantation products for 
income, Puerto Rico now gets its largest income 
from manufacturing. Its main crop still is sugar, 
with tobacco, coffee, pineapples, coconuts, fruits 
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compromise; the Virginia men voted for the As- 
sumption bill, and the Northerners conceded the 
capital to the Potomac. President Washington 
chose the site in October, 1790, and persuaded 
landowners to sell their holdings to the govern- 
ment at £25, then about $66 an acre. The capital 
was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum up 
sales of city lots, but there were few purchasers. 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President’s house were up and 
the Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 
1800, President John Adams moved to Washington 
and on June 10, Philadelphia ceased to be the 
temporary capital. The City of Washington was 
incorporated in 1802; the District of Columbia was 
created as a municipal corporation in 1871, em- 
bracing Washington, Georgetown and County of 
Washington. See also Washington, D. C. 


of Puerto Rico 


and garden truck important. Derivatives are 
molasses, rum, beer, wine, distilled spirits. In the 
last decade concerted efforts to invite industry 
with tax concessions (Operation Bootstrap) and 
the large pool of labor available has led to output 
of textiles, clothing, chemicals, plastics, electrical 
and electronic equipment. Annual rate of capital 
goods invested reached $262,000,000 in year ended 
June 30, 1957, an increase of $48,000,000 over 1956. 
Electric power consumption rose from 174,000,000 
kwh in 1940 to 1,078,420,562 kwh in 1957. 

Gross output for 1957 was $1,236,700,000, an in- 
crease of 331% over 1940. Gains in excess of 300% 
were also shown for net income, income from 
manufacturing, total wages and salaries, and 
banking assets. Net income in 1957 was $1,006,900, - 
000; wages and salaries $644,000,000; banking 
assets $518,000,000. Per capita income for 1957 was 
$468, a gain of 275% over 1940. Employment in 
manufacturing in 1957 totaled 79,600. 

Imports amounted to $710,318,000; exports $446,- 
014,000. Over four-fifths of its exports and imports 
are with the United States. 

Migration to the United States after 1945 has 
reached an annual average of about 35,000. Some 
of the migrants are seasonal laborers in fruit 
orchards and return home. New York, N. Y., has 
about 450,000 of Puerto Rican origin. 

The island has more than 128,000 motor vehicles, 
23 radio stations, 4 TV stations, 60,566 telephones 
and a telegraph system. 

San Juan, with an international airport and 
modern hotels, is center of the growing tourist 
industry, which ranks third, after manufacturing 
and agriculture. 

Municipalities over 50,000 (Census of 1950): San 
Juan-Rio Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 125,455; Maya- 
guez, 87,038; Caguas, 60,132. 

Public school education is free and compulsor, 
at the elementary level. In 1956, 80% of the popy- 
lation under 18 was in school; literacy has risen 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 83.2% in 1957. There are 
four institutions of higher learning, with over 
12,000 enrolled in the University of Puerto Rico in 
Rio Piedras and its branches. Although Spanish is 
the popular language, most of the people speak 
English. The Roman Catholic religion is pre- 
dominant. 

Puerto Rico (or Borinquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was occupied by Major Gen. Nelson A. Miles in 
the Spanish-American war and ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 
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Paradise of the Pacific 
CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,423 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1956), 526,000. 
MOTTO: Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the 
Land. FLOWER: Hibiscus. SONG: Hawaii Ponoi. 


Hawaii, only remaining Organized Territory 
Since the admission of Alaska to the ‘Union, con- 
sists of 20 islands, 8 inhabited, in the North Pacific 
ocean, longitude 154° 40’—160° 30’ W.; latitude 
22° 16’—18° 55’ N. It is over 2,000 mi. from the 
nearest mainland point, San Francisco. The prin- 
cipal islands are Hawaii (4,021 sq. mi.), Oahu 
(Honolulu and Pearl Harbor), Kahoolawa, Lanai, 
Maui, Molokai, Kauai, Niihau. 

The archipelago of Palmyra, over 900 mi. south 
of Oahu, and the uninhabited isle of Kure (or 
Ocean) 60 mi. NW of Midway are Hawaiian. 

Outlying islands, included in area and census 
figures but not under the jurisdiction of Hawaii 
are Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, 
Johnston, Midway and Wake, area 35 sq. mi. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. 
above sea level, rising from the land more than 
that distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna 
Loa; 13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
Intermittently active is the “‘pit of eternal fire” 
on Kilauea, a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa. 

Hawaii was visited 1778 by Capt. Jas. Cook 
(British) who called it the Sandwich Islands. It 
was a kingdom until Jan. 17, 1893, when Queen 
Liliuokalani was ‘deposed and annexation to the 


United States asked. President Cleveland blocked” 


this on the ground of American collusion. Hawaii 
organized a republic, 1894, with Sanford B. Dole 
president. Congress voted annexation July 7, 1898, 
under President McKinley. The Territory was 


OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean port is Cristobal, formerly part of Colon; 
the Gulf port is Balboa. Adjoining Balboa are the 
administrative center of Balboa Heights, and 
Ancon, The terminal cities of Colon and Panama 
belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 553 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sq. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi., is used by the Canal. Jurisdiction ex- 
tends to Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Co. are the two operating agencies, both 
headed by an individual who acts as Governor of 
the Canal Zone and President of the Company, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of the Army. 
The Canal Zone Government maintains civil gov- 
ernment; the Company operates the Canal, the 
Panama Railroad and a steamship line between 
New York and the Canal Zone. The Governor/ 
President is Maj. Gen. W. E. Potter (apptd. 1956). 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899. The U.S. bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to ratify the 
treaty Oct., 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
nized by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6. 
American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18 Panama granted the 
Canal strip to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of. $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
of Panama independence. The canal was opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. In 1921 Colombia accepted 
425,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 a year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. 

A new treaty 
United States and Panama was signed in Panama 
City, Jan. 25, 1955, effective Aug. 23 after ratifi- 
cation by the U.S. Senate, July 29, and by Panama. 

Principal among concessions made by the United 
States was an increase in the annuity paid Pana- 
ma from $430,000 to $1,930,000 yearly. In addition, 
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regulating relations between the 


established June 14, 1900. The governor is Wm. 
Quinn. 


stock, related 
, is about 15% of the population; 
ther racial groups, of 
Japanese constitute one-third and Caucasians 
third; the rest are Filipinos and Chinese. oF 
Hawaii’s population, exclusive of military, oat 


1958, renewed efforts were: 
made to bring statehood for Hawaii up for early” 
action by Congress. 


Over 1,000 ships annually clear Honolulu harbor, 
Honolulu has the principal airport. There is fre- 
quent inter-island air traffic. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, tourism, livestock, fishing. Sugar produc- - 
tion annually is approx. 1,100,000 tons; pineapples ; 
approx. 29,000,000 crates of fruit and juice. Tour-- 
ists spend an est. .$85,000,000 annually. 

The University of Hawaii at Honolulu enrolls: 
nearly 6,000 students annually. 


the United States returned to Panama about | 
$24,000,000 worth of real estate no longer needed 
by the Canal Zone administration. U. S. citizen | 
and non-citizen employees were guaranteed equal- 
ity of pay and opportunity. In addition, the United 
States agreed to build a high level bridge over the : 
Pacific entrance to the Canal. : 

Under the treaty Panama is enabléd fo levy 
income taxes on Panamanian citizens and those > 
of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen-. 
cies; United States citizens and members of the 
armed forces are exempt. 

Panama agreed to permit the United States to» 
build a military road across the isthmus and 
granted rights for 15 years to about 19,000 acres } 
in the Rio Hato region for military training. 

Population (Dec. 1954) was 38,953> exclusive of ' 
Armed Forces personnel. Population is composed 
mainly of employees, and Armed Forces personnel 
and their dependents. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake canal, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama from the Carib- 
bean Sea in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. It is 50 mi. long 
from deep water to deep water, at least 300 ft, 
wide at the bottom of excavated channels, 110 ft, 
wide in lock chambers, which have a usable length 
of 1,000 ft. Depth varies, but is not less than 41 ft. 
Average transit time is 10 hours. 

Gatun Dam blocks the Chagres River near its » 
Atlantic mouth, creating Gatun Lake, 2334 mi. 
long, 85 ft. above sea level, about 45 ft, deep. 
Ships ascend to the lake by locks and then pass) 
through Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut, 8 mi. | 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, a total | 
of 10,137 transits were made—5,267 from Atlantie 
to Pacific, and 4,870 from Pacific to Atlantic. Of 
these, 8,579 were commercial vessels carrying a) 
record 49,702,000 tons of cargo. Tolls on commer. | 
cial vessels amounted to $38,444,000; government 
ships $1,210,000. In October, 1957, the 200,000 
commercial transit was recorded. In the same year 
a@ $19,000,000 improvement was begun. 


Virgin Islands 


CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St, 
Thomas. AREA: 132-square miles. POPULATION: 
Aide: est. July, 1956) 30,061. FLOWER: Yellow | 

er. | 
The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U.S. | 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- | 
prise about 50 islands lying east of Puerto Rico, 
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-. 1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. The three largest, and most popu- 
lous are St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. For- 
merly known as the Danish West Indies they were 
purchased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (pro- 
claimed Mar. 31, 1917). They were discovered by 
Columbus in 1493 and named Las Virgenes for St. 
Ursula and her associates. Approximately 80% of 
the population is of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas (pop. 15,695) has the seat of gov- 
ernment. A new Waterfront Highway has been 
completed. About 50 cruise ships call annually 
and 120,235 visitors are recorded. Its airport is 
“served by PA World Airways, Caribbean-Atlantic 
_and British West Indian. In 1957 St. Thomas had 

only 2725 in. of rain and had to import 33,000,000 

gals. of potable water from Puerto Rico. 

The inhabitants have been citizens of the U. S. 
since 1927. Legislation originates in a unicameral 

house of 11 senators, elected for 2 years. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The islands are under the Dept. of 
Interior. The Governor is Walter A. Gordon, 
apptd. 1955. 

All laws were collected in the first Virgin 
Islands Code in 1957. Revenues in fiscal 1957 
were $3,690,539, an increase of $778,764 over 1956. 
In operating expense 2624% is allocated to health, 
22.10% to education. There are workmen’s com- 
pensation, minimum wage-hour, full employment 
-and anti-discrimination laws. 

Birth rate, 1957, was 32.3 for 1,000; death rate 
11.9 and increasing. There were 6,192 children in 
public schools, 2,412 in parochials and others. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised. Mean winter temperature is 78°, summer, 
82°. Virgin Islands National Park occupies over 
half of St. John. 


Guam 
CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 209 square miles. 
POPULATION: (est. 1957), 37,568. 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by the Treaty of Paris, 
Dec.’ 10, 1898. It is 30 mi. long and 4 to 814 mi. 
wide. Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles; from 
San Francisco, 5,053 miles. Mean annual temp. is 
81°, average annual rainfall, July to September, 
70 in. The island is volcanic and mountains rise 
700 to 1,334 ft. Highest peak is Mt. Lamlam. 

Guam is the principal Pacific base of the USAF 
Strategic Air Command. The port of entry is Apra. 
Guam is reached by several trans-Pacific shipping 
and air lines. 

Guam is under the jurisdiction of the Dept. of 
the Interior. It is administered under the Organic 
Act of 1950, which provides for a governor, named 
for 4 years by the President of the U. S., a 21- 
member unicameral legislature, elected biennially 
by the residents, who are American citizens but 
do not vote for President. The natives are called 
Chamorros and are of mixed Malay origin. 

School attendance is compulsory and nearly 
15,000 are enrolled. There are a Territorial College 
and a vocational school. English is the official 
language and Roman Catholic the principal re- 
ligion. 

Principal crops are maize, sweet potatoes, taro 
and cassava. Manufactured products are imported 
from the United States and imports exceed exports 
by about four to one. ‘ 

Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, and called them Ladrones. They were 
colonized in 1668 by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
a queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
76 square miles. POPULATION (est. 1956), 20,154. 


American Samoa, comprising the 7 eastern 
islands of the Samoan group: Tutuila, Aunuu, 
Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega and Ofu), and_Rose 
Island, a coral atoll, became a possession of the 
United States by virtue of a convention with 
Great Britain and Germany Dec. 2, 1899, con- 
firmed in 1900 and 1904. Pago Pago, former U. S. 
Navy coaling station, was ceded to the United 
States by the native king, 1872. Another, Swain’s 
Island, was annexed in 1925. 

American Samoa is located along the 14°S. Lat., 


and near 170° W. Long. approx. 2,300 mi. SW of 
Hawaii. 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 sa. mi. Tau has an 
area of 14 sq. mi, and the. islets of Ofu and 
Olosega 4 sq. mi., with a population of a few 
thousand. Swain’s Island has nearly 2 sq. mi. and 
a few hundred people. 

About 70% of the land is forest. Chief products 
and exports are fish products, copra and handi- 
crafts. Taro, bread-fruit, yams, coconuts, pine- 
apples, oranges and bananas also are produced. 

Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since 
July 1, 1951 it is administered by the Department 
of the Interior which appoints a Governor and a 
Secretary. It has a bicameral legislature. Radio 
communication is maintained with Honolulu, Fiji, 
Western Samoa and others. The station is open 
for commercial traffic. 

American Samoans are nationals of the United 
States. They are of Polynesian extraction. Educa- 
tion is compulsory between 7 and 15, 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peaie, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam, 
The group is 415 mi. long, 1144 mi. wide and 
totals about 2,000 acres. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 
tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 


The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and have an area 
of 28 sq. mi. 

Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. 


Johnston, Sand, and Kingman Reef, in the 
Pacific, are under control of the Navy. 


Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, uninhabited since World War 
II, are under Dept. of the Interior. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States, and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are available for com- 
munications: and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only by civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or in 
any part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Canton serves as an air stop between Hawaii and 
Australia. Enderbury is uninhabited. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 
CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took, charge July 1, 1951. All of the northern 
Mariana Islands except Rota have been transferred 
to Navy administration since 1953. 

Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra= 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in violation of its mandates and it was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 

The total population of the Islands is 67,199 
(est. 1957). Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few are self-sustaining. Principal exports are 
copra, trochus, vegetables and handicrafts. 
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United States—Derivation of States’ Names 


Origin of the Names of U. S. States and Territories 


: fficials, and a new study by John P. Harrington, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
pec anil thacnian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Alabama—lIndian for tribal town, later tribe, of 
the Creek confederacy. 

Alaska—Russian version of Aleutian (Eskimo) 
word for Alaska Peninsula. 

Arizona—Spanish version of Pima Indian word 
for “‘little spring place,’’ identified as in Arizona 
Creek. 

Arkansas—French variant of Kansas, a Sioux 
Indian name for south wind people. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
Mores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in- ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510, Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, red, first applied to Colo- 
rado River. 

Connecticut—From Mohican and other Algon- 
quian words meaning ‘‘long river place.” 

Delaware—Lord De La Warre, first governor of 
Virginia Company, entered bay, 1610. Name first 
applied to river, then to Indian tribe and state. 

District of Columbia—For Columbus, 1791. 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, feast of flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—For King George II of England by 
James EB. Oglethorpe, colonial administrator, 1732. 

Hawaii—Possibly derived from native word for 
homeland. 

Idaho—Shoshone words, ida, salmon, ho, tribe. 
State calls it “light on the mountains.” 

Hilinois—French for Mlini or land of Mlini, 
Algonquian word meaning men or warriors. 

Indiana—Named because Indians lived there. 

Iowa—A Sioux word, meaning ‘‘one who puts 
to sleep.’ 

Kansas—Sioux word for south wind people. 

Kentucky—Wyandot word for plain, originally 
applied to Kentucky Plains, Clark County. 

Louisiana—Part of territory called Louisiana by 
LaSalle for French King Louis XIV. 

Maine—From Maine, ancient French province. 

Maryland—For Queen Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I of England. 

Massachusetts—From Indian tribe named after 
“large hill place” identified by Capt. John Smith 
as near Milton, Mass. 

Michigan—Alouet, 1672, makes it designate a 
clearing, but later writers mentioned Chippewa 
micigama, large water. 

Minnesota—From Dakota Sioux word meaning 
“clouded or milky’? water of Minnesota River. 

Mississippi—Probably Chippewa: mici, large; 
zibi, river. Tonti wrote it Michi Sepe. 

Missouri—Algonquian word, ‘‘canoe haver,” ap- 
plied to tribe on river which received their name, 

Montana—Latin for mountainous. 

Nebraska—From Omaha Indian name for Platte 
River, both meaning flat. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named 1629 by Capt. John 
Mason of Plymouth Council for county in England. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York, 1664, gave a 
patent to Lord John Berkeley and Sir Geo. Car- 
teret to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. 

New Mexico—Spaniards in Mexico applied term 
to land north and west of Rio Grande. 

New York—For Duke of York and Albany who 
received patent to New Netherland from his 
brother Charles II and sent an expedition to 
capture it, 1664. 

North Carolina—In 1629 Charles I gave a large 
patent to Sir Robt. Heath to be called Province 


of Carolana, “from Carolus, Latin name for 
Charles. A new patent was granted by Charles II 
to Earl of Clarendon and others. 
North and South Carolina, 1729. 
North Dakota—Dakota is Sioux for friend or 


ally. 

Ohio—Indian, great, applied to river. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw coined word meaning red 
man, proposed by Rev. Allen Wright, Choctaw- 
speaking Indian. 

Oregon—In 1765 Maj. Robert Rogers proposed to 
George III to seek Northwest Passage by travel 
from Great Lakes to ‘‘a river called by the 
Indians Ouragon.’’ In 1772 he spelled it Ourigan. 
In 1778 his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote of 
“River Oregon or River of the West.’? In 1817 
William Cullen Bryant wrote ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon.”’ In 1822_Rep. John Floyd (Va.) proposed 
creation of Oregon Terr. Wauregan is Algonquian 
for beaut: water. Presumably Rogers and 
Carver meant the Columbia. 


Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 


Was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 


1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—Spanish for Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Red island, first named by 
Adrian Block because of its red clay. Roger Wil- 
liams suggested Island of Rhodes. His settlement, 
Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tanasi was the name 
of Cherokee villages on the Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Variant of word used by Caddo and 
other Indians meaning friends or allies, and ap- 
plied to them by the Spanish in eastern Texas. 
Also written texias, tejas, teysas. 

Utah—From a Navajo word meaning upper, or 
higher up, as applied to a Shoshone tribe called 
Utes, Spanish form is Yutta, English Uta or Utah. 
Proposed name Deseret, ‘‘land of honeybees,”’ from 
Book of Mormon, was rejected by Congress. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
of Virginia rejected secession, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means 
“grassy place’ in Chippewa. Congress made it 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pa,., which was the site of an Indian 
Massacre and became widely know by Campbell’s 
poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. In Algonquian it 
means ‘“‘large prairie place.’* 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Division Yr. | Sq. mi.) Division Yr. | Sq. mi! Division 


Yr. (Sq. mii 


Territory of 1790?..|.... 888,811||Gadsden P 
Louisiana Purchase.|1803| 827,192 Alaska... : . ‘ ne iser 586°400 Manan ta ones 
By treaty with Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 6,423 Island & others..|.... 42 
pe Ss Fa BGG oete RiCOs 5 aves: need een ahaa petrory ps 
Other areas: : 7: 1819] _13/443||The Philippines’. (|... 116,600 oe eee biscchast 
BORA ols isis so. solace 1845] 390,144||American Samoa... | |i899 6}|Continental U. S:}... .|3,022 387 
Oregon. |!!! Were 846] 285/580||Canal Zone......||1904 553 —- 
Mexican cession. . .|1848] 529'017 Virgin Islands,.... 1917 133||Grand total......|.... (3,628,130 


iLand and water area in Square miles. 


v *Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, no 
of any accession, but in the past sometimes considered a part of the Louisiana Purchase. aes 
included in totals; became Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


, 8Area not 


Divided into © 


_ Alaska...|Juneau........ 


BA . -|Little Rock..... 


Sieattiay..| He 
aecoee ontgomery.... 


State Capital 


‘|Golumbus. : 7. +: 
.|Oklahoma City.. 
Salem 


*First permanent settlement. 


Chronological List of Territories 


Extent in Miles 


=e eee =e ee i Inland 
Long Wide Land water Total 
ovssscolocssece| 521,065 15,335 | 586,400 
200 ,078 531 51,609 
335 113,575 334 | 113,909 
240 2,675 429 104 
375 740 1,953 | 158,693 
270 103,922 325 24 
75 89 110 5,009 
35 1,978 79 2,057 
400 26: 4,298 3 
250 48. 393 58,876 
305 82,769 788 83,557 
205 55,935 465 400 
160 36,205 86 36,291 
210 045 245 92 
200 82,108 168 82,276 
175 39,864 531 40,395 
275 45,162 3,361 48,523 
205 1,0. 2,175 | 33,215 
120 9,881 696 10,577 
110 7,867 390 +25 
310 57,022 1,194 58,216 
350 0,00 4,059 84,068 
180 47,248 468 47,716 
280 9,226 448 69,674 
315 145,878 1,260 | 147,138 
205 6,663 564 122 
315 109,789 751 5 
90 9,01 287 9,304 
70 7,52. 314 7,83) 
350 121,511 155 | 121,666 
310 7,9 1,632 9,576 
200 49,097 3,615 52,712 
210 70,057 608 70,665 
205 1,000 222 41,222 
210 69,031 888 69,919 
290 96,315 666 96,981 
180 45,045 288 45,333 
35 1,058 156 1,21 
215 30,305 750 31,055 
245 76,536 511 77,047 
120 41,797 447 244 
620 263,513 3,826 | 267,339 
275 2,3 2,570 4,916 
90 9,278 331 609 
205 39,893 922 40,815 
230 66,786 1,406 68,192 
200 24,080 101 24,181 
290 105 1,449 56,154 
275 97,506 40 97,914 


Area in square miles 


Date of Organic Act Admission | Yrs. |Govy- 

Name of Territory Organic Act Effective as State Terr.|’nors 
rthwest territory (a)........ Sly dos1787| NO MNxed Gate «oc crea siciene.o1s.+ + vifiskasiorv ees + 2.0 |e Ee rer 
pee south of Onio River. ..|May 26; 1790) No fixed date.............-- June 1, 1796b 6 1 
Mississippi Apr. 7, 1798) When President acted........ Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
NGIATR oc hui et ole. Sorter July 4, 1800.... . .|Dec. 11, 1816 16 2 
Territory northwest of Ohio River July 4, 1800.. Mar. 1, 1803c 2 1 
MOPIGHIIS Wi sccts fics s'4 2s 66 nS Oct. 1, 1804. . .|Apr. 8, 1812¢ 7 1 
Michigan........ ih re Ege ery 26 et Hf : 

a-Missour! uly wie u 4 

asi Se Pe SIRS Bice RB LT ee cane ace one Dec. 3, 1818 9 1 
COR GDS RIA SPS epic Acie When Miss. became a State...|Dec. 14, 1819 2 1 
MC RANASIA ic 5. Coe Abe eenih «e Julyid BIO a tee avi June 15, 1836 | 17 4 
_ COTE ER es Senet teen eich i No fixed date 2)... vce. cece es Mar, 3, 1845 23 5 
OTEAT AZO SL SOA) ivektdic, « cilarcssteeitiene conte a lie elie, gceyecalecewalanetuvalousce ste enb -slera..e| [ta etase pes RIS oem PGE Los ve 

qnaien (ore ; Apr.: 20, 1836) July 3, 1836...........6..645 May 29, 1848 12 3 
oo SS Seed cece ea WSSS Stly 3; ASSET. 5 sites « cieo.terni Dec. 28, 1846 ve 3 
MUORL DT sane coop) osw.e o aTete..0'eclateis je'ese 1848) Date of act. 2... cece ees Feb. 14, 1859 10 4 
Minnesota 1849] Date of act..........00.206- May 11, 1858 9 3 
New Mexico... 1850] On President’s Proclamation..|Jan. 6, 1912 61 18 
MUG es ce 1850) Date of act...... Jan. 4, 1896 44 14 
Washington 1853] Date of act.. Noy. 11, 1889 36 13 
Nebraska 1854] Date of act.. Feb. 9, 186 12 5 
Kansas 1854) Date of act. ....0.... 20.0085 Jan. 29, 1861 6 6 
Colorado 1861] Date. of actiic. .. 6 eens Aug. 1, 1876 15 7 
Nevada...... 1861) Date Of AGto iivaiags o.0-0s)  siectiewss, Oct. 31, 1864 3 1 
MMR OUD ooh cto hee cele nie waslevere a0. T861/ Date OF Act... .sy4o,0s)00 v0 aod Noy. 2, 1889 28 10 
BREIEONBEN wguwls scr ks cds oclcice « 1863) Date of act....5.........24- Feb. 14, 1912 49 16 
REARING tones 6) by v0 eoF «aces,» wlelslne 1863] Date of act....... Obie st SOG July 3, 1890 27 12 
PEGEUAIRE Sore csp» sip cathe: eieo art wielece 1864| Date of act..........0..500% Noy. 8, 1889 25 9 
US OID sila cy fauibrarslo\-0i's Bisse Bh etoee. «| 1868|When officers were qualified.. .| July 10, 1890 22 7 
Oklahoma 2,.1890| Date of act... .......-e ee ees Nov. 16. 1907 17 7 


(a) Included present Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota; (b) as the 


State of Tennessee; 


(c) as the State of Ohio; 


(d) as the State of Louisiana; 


Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective Dec. 7, 1812. 

*Indian Territory was set aside in 1834 for the 5 civilized Indian tribes—Cherokee, Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Creek and Seminole. It never received formal organization, but in 1889 part of it was included 
in the Territory of Oklahoma. In 1906 Indian Territory and the Territory of Oklahoma were merged 


to form the state of Oklahoma, 


(e) organic act for 


United States—Public Lands — ) 
Public Lands of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 


The term “original public domain” embraces all the area title to which was vested in the United 
States ert by virtue of its sovereignty. In continental United States, the ‘‘original public do- 
main” involved 1,442,200,320 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres o® water area, which included the States) 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
except Texas. In addition, it included the Territory of Alaska. It was acquired in the following manner: 


ACQUISITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
tof s) 
How acquired Land area! |Water area! | Total areal | Acquisition 


2933 415,680 3409,920 236-895,600 6,200,000 
- * Ns yi . 2020, 5 , 
Fe edo Geet 523,446,400] 6,465,280 529,911,680] 28,215,568 


Louisiana Purchase (1803)3 


6 (ie 29,066,880 535,040 601, Sr ee 

aon tore Grats (1819) 43,342,720 2,801,920} 46,144,640) 6,674,057 
Oregon Compromise (1846) 180,644,480 2,741,760| 183,386,240].......... a 
Mexican Cession (1848)?...... eeseecess| 334,479,360 4,201,600] 338,680,960 16,295,149 
Purchase from Texas (1850)3......c..seceeseeees 78,842,880 83,840} 78,926,720) 15,496,448 
Gadsden Purchase (1853)........+..++ mins sree Rates 18,961,920 26,880} 18,988,800} 10,000, 

PROGMM SA rin ce a eieie + ee wlelele oes piste wie oeeeee se |1,442,200,320|  20,266,240/1,462,466,560 77,879, 
Ajaska Purchase (1867)... 00. 0c. os ceases cs os 365,481,600 9,814,400] 375,296,000 7,200. 


1All areas except for Alaska are given as computed in 1912. 

2Georgia cession, 1802: 56,689,920 acres. " 

8Data for the Louisiana Purchase do not include areas eliminated by the Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
Such areas are included in the data for the annexation of Texas and the Mexican Cession. 

4This represents the drainage basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th Rites | 
Authorities differ as to the method and as to the exact date of its acquisition. Some hold that it is a. 
part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain that it was acquired from Great Britain. 

DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Computed through June 30, 1957 
Source: Records of the Department of the Interior and Senate Document No. 25, 85th Congress, 
1st Session (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1957). 


Title passed from the United States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres 
Boomesteads: 2... oss eee 285,000,000 Grazing districts, etc. ...........6. 176,000,000 } 
Grants to railroad corporations..... 91,000,000 National foresta. 2. s,s so< 5. eee 139,000,000 » 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservations. .............. 53,000,000 ) 

DIIAHREE ME es couse k'<'s sleliniateas «¢ 95,000,000 National parks and monuments..... 12,000,000 } 
Grants to States............0ee00s 224,000,000 Military reservations.............. 15,000, ’ 
Cash sales and other disposals.,.... 336,000,000 Miscellaneous: > (7.05. ¢= eens 16,000, 

Total area disposed of......... 1,031,000,000 Total remaining and unentered.. 411,000,000) 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1957 


tate Acres State Acres State Acres 
Alabama..... _5,006,883|/ Kansas ...... . 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000) 
Arizona....... 10,543,753 || Kentucky.... 354,606)| New Jersey .. 210,000) |T: 
Arkansas.... 11,936,834||Louisiana.... 11,431,978||New Mexico.. 12,803,113 
California..., 8,832,893||Maine....... 210,000}| New York... 990,000 
Colorado...., 4,471,604] Maryland.... 210,000)| No. Carolina. 270,000 NS unis > 300, ’ 
Connecticut. . 180,000||Mass........ 360,000)| No. Dakota.. . 3,163,552) Wyaaning to .. 98,045,751 
. || Michigan, ... 12,143,844//Ohio........ 2,758,862] |W. Virginia. | 150,000 } 
i = BrmAaeOne « a oratin pease eae 3,005,760 Wisconsin.... 10,179,449 » 
ssissippi... 6,097, regon...... 032,847] |W: sees 4,342,520 } 
Missour. ners eee a ee 750 oa _ oe 
ontana.. : ‘ ode Island. 0,000) ccece 
Nebraska... 3,458'711||So. Carolina:. _ 180/000|| 1 ovals + **=223:906.858 
Nevada... 2,725,826\'So. Dakota... 3,435,373) 
Swamp and overflow lands, 64,897,767 acres; for common schools, 77,523 : 
education and other institutions, 12,776,047; agricultural college scrip, 7.830 000. morene Son ieen 
improvements (general items), 7,806,995 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; _ 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes 
Sencee Bais In addition, an estimated 21,457,228 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa- 
onal purposes. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1957 ENDING JUNE 30 


Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
99,916,994 7,278,281 ||1927..] 2,583,627 |/1938..| 1,361,943 ||1949. | 
526,749 81497,390 ||1928..] 1,815,549 ||1939.; 1'088'938 1980.2. ae1a7 
+ 740,568 8,236,438 |/1929..| 1,700,950 ||1940.:| '652'484 ||1951. °° 63,059 
,242'711 6.524.760 ||1930..| 1,371,073 ||1941;:] 380'977 ||1952° °° : 
3,699,467 372,696 |/1931..) 1,352,861 |/1949;:| 187/500 |/1953..° 39,219 © 
3:795.863 7,726,740 ||1932.;| 1,209,894 ||194 101,529 ||1954... 43.432 
4,620,197 307,034 ||1933. ; 06,578 ||1944. - 50, 19 1242 
4,306,068 5,594,259 |/1934..| 1,123,673 ||1 : 34,692 ||1956 39/971 | 
10,009,285 4,791,436 |/1935..| 1.640.393 ||1946_: 29,368 ||1957.. 61,876 | 
9,291,121 4,048,910 |/1936..| 1,764,958 ||1947_; 25,987 = | eee | 
7.180.982 3,451,105 111937. .1 1/914'806 |11948° ” 18,453 ||Total. .1247,890,194 | 


American Field Service Brings Foreign Students to U. S. 


The American Field Service is a private organi- United States. These young people have don 
zation chartered in the state of New York for the to spread goodwill and have organized the Aneee } 
purpose of providing an ambulance service for the icans Abroad Program, under which juniors of 
armed forces of friendly nations in time of war ‘™erican high schools are chosen to live with 


and in peace to promote better international rela- families abroad for 6 weeks in the summer. In 1957 


tions, primarily through the exchange of students. ene fo MUDEO ECE eke. year in a ee 


It was ieee in 1915 as a volunteer ambulance countries. | 
service w e French Army and has served in In_ 1957 AFS brought 1,03 
both dsb Wars, and in the Middle East, India the United States aad ag seen went ea | 
an urma. Today it supports a scholarship pro- to live with families there. In 10 years of opera- ! 

| 


gram by means of which students 16 to 18 years tion over 7,000 have take: i 
old are brought from 30 foreign countries to at- program and it is eames duroee boner 
tend American secondary schools for a year of parts of the world. Officers are Dr. Wm. Barcla 
study to to live meanwhile in American homes. Parsons, New York, ch. of the board: Ste: en 
Before returning home the foreign students are Galatti, director general; Edwin R Machack We 
given @ 3-week bus trip to other parts of the secy. Ha: 113 East 30th St., New York, N.Y. 


original 
_ Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 


>. {<_. 


When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
a land and water area of 892,135 sq. mi., 


comprising New England, all land from Canada 


to Florida and from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi. At the request of Congress (acting under the 
Articles of Confederation) the states gave their 
unorganized land to the Congress, which passed 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and formed 
Northwest Terr., north of the Ohio river and 
another territory south of it. 
’ France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain 
by the Treaty of 1763 after the French and Indian 
War, Britain yielded this territory to the U. S. 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting 
Indians and British in border campaigns, the 
U. S. took possession July 11, 1796. 
LOUSIANA PURCHASE 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west.of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. In order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans. (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratified it in Octo- 
ber; the U. S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
40, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
to the Sabine River plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Towa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, held by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
claimed and the territory was thought to have 
Tun as far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 
‘them by treaty. 

SPAIN GIVES UP FLORIDA 

Spain, which still claimed East Florida and West 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all rights to 
the U. S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
sumed $5,000,000 worth of Spanish obligations to 
Americans; total cost, $6,674,057. 

Spain, Britain, France and the Americans had 
fought in this territory. Spain’s title was recog- 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West Florida declared itself independent and asked 
annexation. In 1814 Gen. Andrew Jackson took 
Pensacola from the British. 

OREGON TERRITORY ORGANIZED 

Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. S. 
claimed title by (1) discovery and octupation; (2) 


@ free interpretation of the Louisiana Purchase; 


(3) treaties with Spain, 1819, Great Britain, 1818, 


- Russia, 1824. The northern boundary was settled 


by treaty with Britain in 1846. 

The Territory extended from the crest of the 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north of 42° N. Lat. 
and included the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 


ADMISSION OF TEXAS AS STATE 

The third accession came when the Republic of 
Texas was admitted to the Union as a state, Dec. 
99, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U. S. citizens. Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. S. 
and applied for admission into the Union. It was 
pounded by the Rio Grande on the Southwest, 
and the Sabine, Red and Arkansas Rivers on the 
North and- Northeast, and roughly comprised 
parts of present New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and a bit of Kansas as well as Texas of 


United States—Territorial Growth 


American Territorial Expansion 


today, 390,144 sq. mi. Today the state -has 267,< 
339 sq. mi. Texas had declared for slavery and 
its admission was opposed by anti-slavery men. 
Since a two-thirds majority of the Senate could 
not be attained it was admitted, Mar. 1, 1845, by 
a@ joint resolution of Congress, requiring only a 
majority of both houses. Texas ratified the 
agreement July 4, 1845. 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the fight to divide itself 
into as many as five states “of convenient size’ 
and sufficient population, at its own discretion. 
The Lone Star flag of the republic has been 
retained as the state flag of Texas. It can be 
flown by the side of the Stars and Stripes, but 
not above it. 


TERRITORY FROM MEXICO 

At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. 8. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi, for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the, Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 
on the West. 

ALASKA FROM RUSSIA 

Russia, which operated Alaska as a fur and 
fishing station at a loss, first offered to sell it 
during President Pierce’s administration, about 
1856. President Buchanan wanted to pay $5,000,- 
000 for it in 1860. Secy. Seward, an expansionist, 
signed a treaty with Baron Stoeckl, Russian 
minister, Mar. 30, 1867, to buy it for $7,200,000. 
Senate ratified it Apr. 9, 1867, and it was trans- 
ferred to U. S. at Sitka Oct. 16, 1867, before it 
had been paid for. The House, by 113 to 43, 
appropriated the money July 14, 1868. The legend 
that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay Russia 
for checkmating Britain during the Civil War is 
without foundation. 


ACQUISITION OF HAWAII 

A British naval officer seized the kingdom of 
Hawaii, 1843, but was disavowed. Britain and 
France recognized its independent status 1843. 
France, seized it, 1849, but restored it at once. 
In 1851 the King offered it to the U. S.; Danl. 
Webster, Secy. of State, refused it. Annexation 
was urged, 1854, but rejected. A reciprocity treaty 
with U. S., 1875, increased trade; it was renewed 
1884 to include lease of Pearl Harbor as naval 
base. Jas. G. Blaine, Secy. of State, in 1881 had 
practically extended Monroe Doctrine to Hawaii. 
After revolution, 1893 (with American connivance) 
the republic, 1894, asked annexation. U.S. voted 
this July 7, 1898, effective Aug. 12, 1898, and as- 
sumed a national debt of $4,000,000. 


ISLANDS FROM SPAIN 

After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000.. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives. 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior. 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines. 


PACIFIC AND CARIBBEAN 

American Samoa in the Pacific. Port of Pago 
Pago was ceded 1872. Tutuila and other islands 
ceded to U.S. by convention with Great Britain 
and Germany, Dec. 2, 1899. Swain’s Isl. annexed 
1925. Dept. of the Interior. 

Wake annexed Jan. 17, 1899, from Spain. 

Midway Islands (Sand Isl., Eastern Isl.) oc- 
cupied Sept. 30, 1867. Under Navy Dept. 

Baker Island, discovered 1832, U. S. since 1857. 
Also Jarvis, and Howland. Under Interior Dept. 

Virgin Islands in the Caribbean, the former 
Danish West Indies, comprising St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, St. John and islets, bought from Den- 
mark Jan. 25, 1917, for $25,000,000. 

Panama Canal Zone, leased from the Republic of 
Panama. 


South Carolina was the first Southern state to 
vote to leave the Union. A convention of the peo- 
ple at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, adopted an 
ordinance of secession repealing the 1788 ratifi- 
cation of the United States Constitution. The 
governor proclaimed the act Dec. 24, 1860. 

Acts of secession were adopted by conventions 
held in other seceding states as follows: 

Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861, by 84 to 15 

Florida, Jan. 10, 1861, 4 62 to 7 


Texas, Feb. 1, 1861, by 166 to 7, ratified by 
popular vote Feb. 23, 1861; for secession, 34,794; 
against, 11,235. 

Virginia, April 17, 1861, by 88 to 55, ratified by 
popular vote May 23, 1861; for secession, 128,884; 
against, 32,134. 

Arkansas, May 6, 1861, by 69 to 1. 

North Carolina, May 21, 1861, voted secession 
but refused by two-thirds vote to submit it to 
people for ratification, 

Tennessee, May 7, 1861, entered a military 
league with the Confederacy; popular vote, June 
8, for secession, 104,019; against, 47,238. 

Missouri, admitted as a slave state in 1821, be- 
came a battleground near the Kansas border. 
Unionists stopped an act of secession in the 
Missouri convention at Jefferson City Feb. 28 and 
at the second session in St. Louis Mar. 9. The 
legislature condemned secession Mar. 7. Under the 
protection of Confederate troops Secessionist 
members of the legislature adopted a resolution 
of secession at Neosho, Oct. 31, 1861. The Con- 
federate Congress seated representatives from 
Missouri. 

Kentucky did not secede and its government 
remained Unionist. In a part occupied by Con- 
federate troops Kentuckians passed an act of 
Secession and the Confederate Congress admitted 
representatives. 

Maryland and Delaware did not pass ordinances 
of secession. 


United States—Confederate States; Continental Congress 
The Confederate States of America 


gl Ms 


ee tes from South C: 
. bama, Louisiana 
cer in convention at 


On Feb. 6d leg: gaat North ; 
gress. r elega rom arolins 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The fi 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. ; 
adopted a provisional constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America Feb. 8, 1861, and on 
the next day elected Jefferson Davis (Miss.), pro= 
visional president, and Alexander H. Stephens 
(Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis was in- 
ducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 1 
The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two-. 
thirds of the way down the flag. 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 


diagonal cross bars that held 13 white stars. « 


A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was ‘inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate goVernment functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fied southward. Davis was taken prison~ 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6, 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 


4 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 


The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘“‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.” 


Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘“‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’’ 


Name 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name ‘‘The United States of America,’ but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not a 
nation... The Articles are sometimes called the 
First_Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4, 1789. 


George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre« 
Siding officers of the Continental Congress. 


The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


This flag was - 


State Chosen or elected Born Died 
Peyton Randolph........... Virginia.< 5 o. Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
Henry Middleton..,........ South Carolina Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton Randolph........... Virginia. |... ..0/ May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
John Hanoock.............. Massachusetts. . May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Laurens.,........... South Carolina... Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
SEED AR ars erern ys woteiaiviaca(eiase’s INeOW:CNOrkiosc sien pisiate oe Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington......... Connecticut. ......... Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean (1)........ DelAWALO sor seas cuore is lee July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson (2)...........5 Maryland. iocisistemrentes ov. 5,1 1715 1783 
Elias Boundinot............ New Jersey... cissecdes Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Thomas Mifflin............. Pennsylvania......... Nov. 3, 1783 1744 800 
Richard Henry Lee.......... Virginia: tee g ses Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
John Hancock (3)........... Massachusetts........ Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel Gorham.......... Massachusetts........ June 6, 1786 1738 1796 
Arthur StiClalty ices. es Pennsylvania. ........ Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
CPT US OPTIIN cee cco eiesd oa ces Virginia: caper et Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


iFirst president to serve after final ratifi 
Consrete March} tiny. ification of Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 


2First president t re. . 
R51, BDid not serve eine ee © serve aiter surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct, 19, 


Popular evidence indicates that the cardinal is the most popular bird in the United States. 
been named the state bird by seven states—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, North Carolina, Vir- 
Six states have chosen the meadowlark—Kansas, Mon: ana, Nebraska, North 
akota, Oregon, Wyoming. Five states are enamoured of the mocking bird—Arkansas, Florida, Missis- | 


sippi, Tennessee, Texas. Four states glorify the bluebird—Idaho, Missouri, Nevada, New Y 
necticut, Michigan, W isconsin e ic S » 

cut, gan, -_ The chickadee i, the choice of Maine and Massachusetts, the wren of 
South Carolina and Arizona, I 


ire each cherished by their home states. See also States of the Union, 


aT 


i tically eroded pinnacles of vivid colorin 
_ __ Carlsbad Caverns, 


The year is that of creation 
NATIONAL PARKES 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,686)—The group of 
“granite mountains upon Mount Desert island, also 


oie ocodic Point on mainland. 


Big Bend 
Grande, ’ 
Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
g. 
c 1930, Southeastern New 
“Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
_ wholly explored, limestone decorations. 
Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 


1944, Texas (697,981) on bend of Rio 


_ 290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 


tinct voleano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 


' Interesting lava formations. 


_ _ Everglades, 1947, Southern Florida (1,258,640)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 
Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,567)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 
Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra) Arizona 
_ (673,203)—A vast and picturesque example of ero- 
sion with spectacular color effects. 
Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 


_- (301,291)—Includes most spectacular portion of 


Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
_ Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507,870)—Massive mountain uplift; 
_ Magnificent forests. 
- Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (187,481)—Interesting vol- 
_ fanic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (539,339)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 


Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 


. ee rant Wilderness with numerous peaks 


»13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 

of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916. Northern California (104,- 
481)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 teet; Cinder Cone, 

6.913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 

» (50,696)—-Series or caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

" Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other unusual wildlife. 
Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 

_ slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,558) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.’ 


mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 
Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 


| and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 


(255,794)—Heart of 


. 


-pus cold mineral springs. 
E 1915. North Middle Colorado 
the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
Tecords of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
258)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 


Rocky Mountain, 


> cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 


ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 


Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,063) 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 


_ Mountains. 


Virgin Islands, 1956 (5,086). ; 
Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dakota 
(27,893). Limestone caverns having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
eculiar formations. Buffalo herd. 
* Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 


United States—National Parks System; Areas 
National Parks and Other Units of the National Park 


Source: National Park Service, E 
of the park; figures in parentheses show Federal land acres. 
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together. Boiling Springs; mud volcanoes; petrifi 
forests, Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, PeaEES 
: e for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
arge streams and waterfalls. Wild animal herds. 
Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern Californi - 
020)—Mountainous region.of unusual ponitae aa 
semite and other inspiring gorges; many waterfalls 
of extraordinary height: 3 groves of giant sequoijas. 
Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (128 457)—Mag- 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), de d 
2,500 feet, with precipitous, Welles ek 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentuc 117) —Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of Soca Tinea en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 

Appomattox Court House, Virginia (968). 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Site of battle 
of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,267)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonia! 
sites with Colonial Williamsburg and Cape Henry 
Memorial. 

Cumberland Gap, Ken., Tenn., Va. (20,184)— 
Crossing of the Wilderness Road, used by pioneers. 

Independence, Philadelphia, Pa., (18)—Scene of 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
meeting place of the Continental Congress and of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787; Federal 
Capital, 1790 to 1800. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revyo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,386)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
one of the decisive battles of the world. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 
Chicamauga-Chattanooga (8,190) Ga., Tenn. 


Fort Donelson (103) Dover, Tenn. 


Fredericksburg & Spotsylvania Co., Va. Battle- 
fields Memorial (2,468) 


Gettysburg (2,724) Pa. 

Guilford Court H. (150) Greensboro, N. C. 
Kings Mountain (4,012) S. C. 

Moores Creek (42) Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,506) Va. 

Shiloh (3,602) Pittsburg Landg., Tenn, 
Stones River (324) Murfresboro, Tenn, 
Vicksburg (1,330) Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam (184), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. a Q), near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kenesaw Mountain, 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking movement 
during the Atlanta Campaign. 

Manassas, Virginia (1,731), Site of Bull Run 
and Manassas battles. 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (691)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during Civil War. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (68,680) 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL SEASHORE RECREATIONAL AREA 


Cape Hatteras, N.C. (24,705)—Section of the 
Outer Banks one of the few extensive stretches 
of undeveloped seashore on the Atlantic Coast. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 
Blue Ridge (57,375) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains. Length, 477 miles. 
George Washington Memorial (3,281), along 
Maryland and Virginia shores of the Potomac 


River. Length, 57 miles. 

Natchez Trace (24,902), follows old Indian trail 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. 
Length, 447 miles. 
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NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
(Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 


Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams. 


(9). 
(40). Ancient Spanish 


Fort Raleigh, N. C. (19). First attempted 
Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). Early iron-making 
national expansion. 
Franklin D, Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
near Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(212), With arboretum. 


English settlement. 
Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (45). 
industry. 
Jefferson Memorial, Mo. (83). Commemorates 
Old Custom House, Philadelphia (1). Greek 
revival architecture. 
(94), Includes Library. 
Salem Maritime, Mass. 
fortifications. 
Vanderbilt Mansion, 
Memorials 
(2,745). Route of Spaniards, 


Coronado, 
16th century. 


Ariz. 


Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3) Ante- 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 
Be Soto, Fla. (24). Commemorates 16th-century 
explorer. 
edeval Hall, Nassau_and Wall Sts., New York 
City (.45). First seat of U.S. Government. 
Fort Caroline, Fla. (119). Last French settle- 


ree in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


House where President Lincoln died, Washing- 
ton, D. C._(.05). 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (1). Clas- 
sical monument with statue. 


Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C. (.18). Ford 


theatre where Lincoln was shot. 
Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,220). Colossal pro- 
files of 4 Presidents. 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
(1). Classical circular colonnade. 
ashington National Monument, Washington, 
D. C. (37). Obelisk commemorates first President. 
Wright Brothers, N. C. (name 
Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) 


(314), Site of 
first motor-propelled airplane’s flight 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Administered by the National Park Service: 
Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 
Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. ©. 
Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 
Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 
Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 
Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 
Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn, 
Vicksburg (117.85), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. 


The Department of the Army has jurisdiction 
over 86 other National Cemeteries (3,435 acres) 
situated in the United States and its possessions. 

The Department of the Interior has jurisdiction 
over 10 National Cemeteries (215 acres). 

The American Battle Monuments Commission 
administers the United States Military Cemeteries 
and Memorials on foreign soil. 

Arlington National Cemetry, Va., contains Tombs 
of the Unknown Soldiers. (For description see 
Pages 223-224.) 


NATIONAL ‘CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks 


PROJECTS AND ABEAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT | 


(38,518). District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
park system of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 784 units 


in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


National Recreation Areas 
Coulee’ Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead 
Ch Arizona-Nevada; Shadow Mountain 


15,540) Colorado. 
National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned 
Chimney Rock 


Chicago Portage (91.20) Tiss 

(83.36) Nebraska; Dorchester Heights (5.43) Mass.; 
dison House (13.54) New Jersey; Gloria Dei (1.53) 

Penn.; Golden Spike (7.00) Utah; Grand Portage 


(660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; McLoughlin 


House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s Church, Bill of 
ace hn ee a eernons N. zt Aer 
ose ssion (4, exas; Touro Synagogue (0.23 
R, 1.; Virgin Islands (7.55) V. I. : 


Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 
National Park Service, 24,410,251. 

Total lands within exterior boundaries not fed- 
erally owned 676,380 acres. 


changed from — 
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United States—Dams, Reservoirs and Hydroelectric Power 


New Dams and Reservoirs; Hydroelectric Power 
Source: Bureau_of Reclamation, Dept: of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, 


: a Dept. of the Army; 
During 1958 the major dam building in the 
United States was at the Glen Canyon, Arizona, 
site, part of the new Colorado River Storage 
Project. Activity also continued at Flaming Gorge 
Dam on the Green River in northeastern Utah, 
6 mi. downstream from the Wyoming line. The 
two dams will develop reservoirs that will be 
used to regulate river flow, produce hydro- 
electric power and provide irrigation to Colorado, 


__ Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico. 


Glen Canyon Dam project was expected to cost 


~ $760,000,000, practically all to be repaid by users 


of water and power. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is directing opera- 
tions at Glen’ Canyon, where rock drilling and 
excavation for two tunnels to divert the water 
of the Colorado was proceeding in 1958. A crew 
of nearly 1,500 was employed on the site, and 
drillers were raised and lowered along the 650-ft. 
high walls of the canyon by steel cables. 

Glen Canyon Dam will be the second tallest in 
the United States, surpassed only by Hoover Dam. 
It will rise 700 ft. above its rock foundation, 580 
ft. above the river bed; its crest will.be 1,580 ft. 
long and 35 it. wide. It will be a concrete arch 
dam, like the Hoover, calling for 5,063,000 cu. 
yds. of concrete, 300 ft. wide at the base. The 
reservoir will back up a lake 186 mi. long. The 
power plant will have 8 generators with a top 
capacity of 900,000 kw. At this point the vertical 
walls of Glen Canyon, of Jurassic Navajo sand- 
stone, rise 650 ft. The dam will be divided into 
columns or blocks by radial and circumferential 
contraction joints. Concrete will be cooled to 40° 
to 50° F. by precooling and by embedded pipes. 

Flaming Gorge Dam, on the Green River will be 
1,180 ft. long, 492 ft. above foundation, and its 
reservoir will extend 91 mi. upstream to within 
4 mi. of the town of Green River. Power capacity 
will reach 108,000 kw. It will open scenic and 
fishing areas. 

Work continued on the new Colorado River 
Bridge 865 ft. downstream from the axis of Glen 
Canyon dam. This will be a steel single span arch, 
with a rise of arch of 165 ft., and length of 1,028 
ft. It will be 700 ft. above the river level. Revised 
figures indicate the bridge will use 7,200,000 lbs. of 
structural steel, 340,000 lbs. of reinforcing steel. It 
will have a reinforced concrete deck for a 30-ft. 
roadway and two 4-ft. sidewalks. 

Navajo Dam, under construction, will be 
located on the San Juan River in New Mexico, 
39 mi. from Farmington. It will be a rolled, 
earth-filled embankment, 408 ft. above the founda- 
tion bed, 3,700 ft. long. The reservoir will cover 
15,650 acres and will extend 35 mi. up the San 
Juan River. It will irrigate 110,630 acres of new 
land, chiefly on the Navajo Reservation. 


FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 
At the beginning of 1958 Federal hydroelectric 
plants had increased their capacity to 13,071,370 
kw, compared with 12,093,536 kw in 1957. The 
Federal Power Commission reported that con- 
struction in 1958 would account for 5,893,650 kw 
additional. Initial capacity of 24 new plants 
would be 4,353,150 kw with provision for ultimate 
capacity of 5,219,150 kw, which, with additions in 
older plants would increase capacity nearly 60%. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Tennessee Valley Authority is. a corporation 
created by act of Congress May 18, 1933. The Act 
instructed TVA to take over Wilson Dam, a 60,000 
kw steam plant, and nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, for national defense and other 
purposes; to develop the Tennessee River for 
navigation, fiood control, and production of electric 
power; to conduct chemical engineering research 
to improve fertilizers for agriculture; help con- 
serve natural resourcses, aid in regional develop- 
ment, and cooperate with state and local govern- 
ments and other agencies for the general welfare. 
In addition to Wilson Dam, TVA has acquired 
four other dams, built 20, and by agreement with 
ALCOA controls water releases at six dams of 
that company. These structures make the main 
stream of the Tennessee navigable over its 650- 
mile length from Knoxville to the Ohio, regulate 
flood waters, and generate hydro-electric power. 
Freight traffic on the Tennessee waterway now 
exceeds 2 billion ton-miles a year. Flood regula- 
tion since 1936 has averted all but minor damage 
in 33 floods, including the second greatest of 
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deral Power Commission 


record (January-February 1957), and in 31 in- 
stances it has lowered flood crests on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers by holding back Tennessee 
waters. The hydroelectric power potential of the 
river is almost fully developed. a 

The nature of the TVA power system under- 
went a revolutionary change during and im- 
mediately after the Korean war. The power de- 
mands of government-owned atomic plants, super- 
imposed on growing civilian and industrial use, 
required an immense expansion of steam generat- 
ing capacity. In 1950 the power source was pre- 
dominantly hydro. At the end of the calendar 
year 1957, the installed generating capacity of 
10,194,485 kw was 37% in hydro plants and 63% 
in coal-burning steam plants. TVA has become 
the nation’s largest purchaser of coal, consuming 
18,200,000 tons in fiscal 1957. The atomic plants 
continue to take about 56% of TVA power. Addi- 
tional generating capacity under construction will 
make system capacity over 11,500,000 by 1960. 
TVA is primarily a wholesaler of electricity, sell- 
ing 16.7 billion kwh in 1957 to 149 municipal and 
rural cooperative distribution systems, locally 
owned and managed, which retail the power to 
nearly 1,500,000 customers. 

TVA is financed by appropriations by the 
Congress and by revenues from the sale of 
electrical energy and fertilizer. Originally also 
bonds, now retired, covered funds advanced by 
the U. S. Treasury and RFC. Source and dis- 
position of TVA funds for 24 years, 1933-1957, in 
millions are as follows: 

Received from appropriations, bonds, etc... $2,041 


Received from gross revenues.............- 1,729 
Total. Receipts: .5340 ny cee si acare Serr eee $3,770 
Invested in plant........ $1,870 
Expended for operations... 1,491 
Paid to the U.S. Treasury. oi: .s5.cescaleo une 278 
On hand, cash, receivables, etc............- 131 
$3,770 


In fiscal 1957, the average net investment in 
power facilities was $1,470,000,000. Gross revenues 
from power were $234,871,850, and net revenues 
were $58,143,669, representing a 4% return on the 
power investment. TVA makes substantial pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to states and local govern- 
ments but not to the Federal Government. By 
law, TVA is paying to the U. S. Treasury from 
power revenues the equivalent of appropriated 
funds invested in power facilities within 40 years 
from the time the facilities go into operation. 

The old Muscle Shoals nitrate plants have been 
converted into a modern Fertilizer-Munitions 
Development Center cooperating with state agri- 
cultural colleges, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the fertilizer industry to improve 
fertilizers and lower their cost to farmers. Fer- 
tilizer produced here forms the basis for educa- 
tional programs in the use of fertilizer reaching 
farmers in more than 30 states. TVA forest nurs- 
eries produced 21,000,000 seedlings in 1957, of 
which 17,000,000 were used for reforestation in 
the Tennessee Valley and the remainder grown 
for other government agencies. Through 1957, 
landowners had reforested more than 326,000 
acres in the Valley area. 

At the end of the 1957 fiscal year TVA had 15,650 
employees. The Board of Directors now consists of 
Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel (ret.), ch., Arnold 
R. Jones, and Frank J. Welch. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of -the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects chiefly in the Columbia 
River basin and covering Washington, Oregon, 
northern Idaho and western Montana. The proj- 
ects are built and operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers, USA. BPA 
constructs, operates and maintains the transmis- 
sion system and delivers and sells power at 
wholesale, for either resale or direct consumption, 
to public bodies, cooperative and private agencies 
at the lowest possible rates, taking into account 
operation and maintenance, amortization of the 
Government investment, interest and other costs. 
Wholesale rates. prepared by BPA must he ap- 
proved by the FPC. 
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Preference in available supply of power is given 
to public bodies and cooperatives, Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates that are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. BPA has been 
designated marketing agency for power generated 
at 17 Federal multipurpose projects with an ulti- 
mate installed capacity of 7,714,250 kw. These 
include Grand Coulee, Bonneville, Hungry Horse, 
Albeni Falls, Chief Joseph, McNary, The Dalles, 
John Day, Big Cliff, Lookout Point, Detroit, Dex- 
ter, Ice Harbor, Cougar, Hills Creek, Chandler 
and Roza. Twelve of these plants presently operat- 
ing have an installed capacity of 4,986,000 kw., 
while the remaining five are under construction. 
Six additional projects with 1,377,000 kw. installed 
capacity have been authorized but no marketing 
agency has been designated. 

Bonneville Power Administration had 7,625 cir- 
cuit miles of high voltage transmission lines and 
187 substations in operation on Jan. 1, 1958. 
During calendar year 1957 Bonneville Power 
Administration delivered 29.6 billion kwh to 115 
customers for $67,700,000. 

Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets electrical power and energy 
generated at reservoir projects constructed and 
operated by the Corps of Engineers, in Arkansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. The eight hydro projects 
in operation and installed capacity (kw) are: 


Bull Shoals, White River, Ark........... 60,0002 
Norfolk, North Fork River, Ark 70,000 
Narrows, Little Missouri, Ark... reese YO 
Whitney, Brazos River, Texas............ 30,000 
Denison, Red River, Oklahoma-Texas.... 70,000 


Ft. Gibson, Grand (Neosho) River, Okla.. 45,000 
Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois River, Okla...... 
Blakely Mountains, Ouachita River, Ark.. 75,000 


RPOUAL SRW: esac ec ccas- RR art Merah oe 
1Proposed addition by 1961, 80,000 kw. 


Five hydro projects are under construction, the 
probable date of commercial operation, and pro- 
posed installed capacity are: 

Table Rock, White River, Ark.-Mo., 1960.. 200,000 
McGee Bend, Angelina River, Texas, 1964.. 45,000 
Dardanelle, Arkansas River, Ark., 1967... 120,000 
Eufaula, Canadian River, Oklahoma, 1967 90,000 
Greers Ferry, Little Red River, Ark., 1963.. 96,000 


Total additional under construction kw 551,000 


Southwestern Power Administration owns, op- 
erates and maintains 1,033 miles of high voltage 
transmission lines and 21 substations and switch- 
ing stations. During the year ended June 30, 1957, 
SPA sold 1,875.9 million kwh of energy, distributed 
as follows: REA cooperatives, 56.0%; municipali- 
ties, 11.3%; Federal Government loads, 2.0%; 
private utility companies, 30.7%. Total revenue 
from sale of power was $8,771,949, compared with 
$8,619,043 for the previous fiscal year, 

Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. Power is sold under 130 contracts 
from plants in operation at Allatoona, Ga.; Bu- 
ford, Ga.; Clark Hill, Ga.-S. C.: Jim Woodruff, 
Ga.-Fla.; John H. Kerr, Va.-N. C.; Philpott, Va.; 
Wolf Creek, Ky.; Dale Hollow, Tenn.; Center Hill, 
Tenn.; Old Hickory, Tenn.; and Cheatham, Tenn., 
with a capacity of 1,283,600 kw. The following 
are under construction with capacity in kw: 


RIE ICIOY, GICV ir ees: hE Sa Se ee 130,000 
Fort Gaines, Ga.-Ala. ..........:; 130,000 
Hartwell, Ga.-8S. C.. ............. 264,000 


During the year ended June 30, 1957, SEPA 
Sold 2,545,830,184 kwh, gross revenue $13,644,211.77, 
compared with $11,444,558.33 in fiscal year 1956, 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of 
Boulder Canyon project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. It is the highest dam in the United States. 
Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 29,827,000 
peed is eee largest artificial lake by vol- 

in € country. It is the principal 
for control of the lower Colorado: River, BatNRe 

In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there 
are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 
h. p. The installed capacity is sufficient to supply 


The Department of Water and Power of 
toe Angeles 56 oe eee ee 
Company operat e generating equipm 

The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by 
revenues from power and water storage, except for 


ent. 


$25,000,000 allocated to flood control, which is to be > 


repaid without interest. Hoover dam and power 
plant cost $160,000,000. 


MeNARY DAM 


McNary Dam at approximately river mile 292 


on the Columbia River was formally rated as 
completed with the close of the fiscal year 1957. 
Its 14 generators, each of 70,000 kw capacity and 


capable of operating under a 15% overload, gives — 


the McNary hydroelectric plant a potential out- 
put of better than 1,000,000 kw. Located 190 miles 
east of Portland, Ore., McNary forms the fourth 
unit in a series.of completed and proposed dams 
on the Columbia River that will eventually estab- 
lish slack-water navigation from the Pacific Ocean 
tidewater to the Pasco-Kennewick area above the 
mouth of the Snake River. With the navigation 
lock at Bonneville Dam and The Dalles Dam now 
in operation, there remains only a 177-mile fast- 
water stretch between the headwaters of The 
Dalles pool near the mouth of the John Day 
River, and the McNary Dam tailrace. With funds 
available, the John Day Dam, just below the 
mouth of the John Day River, will eliminate this 
Ti-mile stretch and complete the slack-water 
trafficway. ' 

McNary Dam reservoir forms a 61-mile pool 
with numerous port districts in operation along 
the shore. Other multipurpose benefits in addi- 
tion to hydroelectric power and navigation are 
incidental irrigation, recreational benefits and 
facilities for the passage of anadromous fish. More 
than 250,000 anadromous fish are counted each 
year at the stations on the head of the two 
McNary Dam fish ladders. McNary navigation 
lock provides a single lift of 92 ft. McNary cost 
is estimated at $286,000,000. McNary Dam was 
designed and constructed under the supervision 


of the U. S. Army Engineer District, Walla Walla, 


Washington. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 

A program of coordinated water resources devel- 
opment is in progress in the Missouri River Basin 
under Congressional authorization. Construction 
has been underway since 1946, with about half 
the authorized projects built or under construc- 
tion. Major purposes are flood control, irrigation, 
hydroelectric power generation and navigation 
improvement on the lower Missouri. Chief con- 
struction agencies are the Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation. Primary responsibilities 
of the Corps are flood control and navigation; for 
the Bureau, irrigation and power transmission 
facilities. Both are building multiple-purpose 
dams, thirty-two of which have been completed 
or are nearing completion. Four main stem 
Missouri River dams built by the Corps are pro- 
ducing large quantities of hydroelectric power; 
Fort Peck Dam, Montana, (85,000 kw); Garrison, 
North Dakota, (240,000 kw); Fort Randall, South 
Dakota, (320,000 kw); Gavins Point on Nebraska- 
South Dakota border (100,000 kw). 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 

Grand Coulee, the nation’s largest concrete dam, 
power plant and pumping plant is located on the 
Columbia River in Washington, 92 miles west and 
north of Spokane and 240 miles east of Seattle. 

Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control ‘structure in the 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains more than 
10,585,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
volume is below the river surface. The central 
spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 
it is half as wide and twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. Within the dam are 815 miles of inspection 
galleries and 212 miles of shafts. Buried in the 
concrete are 1,700 miles of thin-wall steel tubing, 
through which cold water was circulated during 
the construction period to cool the concrete. 

The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, 
contains 18 main generators of 108,000 kw each, 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
rated capacity of 1,974,000 kw. The plant holds all 


‘records for production of electric energy. 
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Reservoirs in the United States 
WITH CAPACITY OVER 320 BILLION GALLONS 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage, Area—For water surface of full r 
Wear—Year of completion. (*) Under construction, subject to revision. River—Main str petite 


a 
Pee a eee FC-Flood Control; P-Pcwer Production; N-Na’ . = : 
5 il Mg a wer Production; vigation; WS-Water Supply; 


Capacity 


Reservoir Location River Yr. Purpose 
_ Lake Mead (Hoover)... .]Ariz.-Nev......|Colorado.........|1936 puree 
Glen Canyon......... ..|Ariz.-Utah..... Colorado. . P-RR 
ONE State gis hash a are nie »|So. Dak,.......|Missouri.. | C-Irr-P-N 
BRESALTISON |. oes oe se kan vids SBN. SGI Ae. coin Missouri, . FC-Irr-N-P |23,000,000 
_ Fort Bagh GHeeste aways ne LRWLOIN «ace wot etme Missouri. . Bogs FC-P-N-Irr {19,400,000 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Irr-P-RR- 
xd Lake (Grand Coulee)...|Wash...,...... Columbia........ 1942) FC-N 9,402,000 
eFort Randall, .:..55.. -|So. Dak......,..|Missourl.........| (*) |FC-lrr-N-P. | 6,300,000 
Lake Cakecasd (woit 
ee ROEROK Msgr ts atibin gies Se A aR Ssccineek cae ..../1950/FC-P 6,089,000 
BCONGUCKY 355 se Satine e's « 1a ie geeky eee Tennessee........ 1944 |FC-P-N-RR | 6,003,000 
Lake texomé- (Denso Tex: -Okla....... Red'. 2° f.-0. er ee 1945|FC-P-WS-N | 5,719,000 
Bull Shoals......-.... . «| ATK.=MO%.. 5... White moro. som cin 1952 |FC-P 5,408,000 
Shasta Lake............|Calif 
, 500,000 
BPUCSACUID os oe ove ciated 4,407,000 
— Lake Okeechobee 4,054,000 
=: he Bend Reservoir. ,040,800] 1,317 
- Eufaul 3,704,000) 1, '207| 219 
3,468,000 1 130) 35 
3,462,000] 1,128] 82 
2,900,000 945) 122 
well. 2,858,100 931) 97 
Greers Perry Reservoir... P 2,844,000 927] 63 
John ines Pee “Gli ioe ...|Roanoke.. ate 2,808,400} 915) 130 
pak uac! akely 
untain)...... ao o> [ATKANBAS, .4;,5 «5 Quachita........: 1953 |FC-P 2,768,000} 902 
ererracn Pr ach eh FORA gisic's wha 2 SUPA s.r ashe es 9 2,654,300} 865} 187 
Worris..... aie atures Wie arene PLO EL OD oon. o1s xa lasers MNGi giccis see 1936 |FC-P-RR 2,567,000 836} 5: 
BMLOUG oshec tk as ,0 539.0 ple ole bie Georgia........ Gnattahooenheas: .|1955|FC-P-N-WS | 2,554,000 832} 54 
BMNLIRIAG WIS fee caso al cpavetereia es teas COs bo An ance TABIGY oc sw sro oie are (*)|I-P 2,500,000) 815) 26 
Painted Rock iit gaat TI os Scie ets Gua ie erase ae (*) [FC 2,491,700} 812! 83 
Lake Barkley. ible SO DODDS ats. c aes Cumberland..,... i FC-Nay-P 2,248,000 732) 150 
* Elephant Butte. 12: er bieTeh Ns AVL ple tbr ielcs ace Rio Grande.,..... 1916 |Irr-P 2,185,400 712 
» Pensacola...,........ LOUIS | oidise ele tic Grand (Neosho) ...|1940|FC-P 2,176,000} 709} 92 
Lake Murray (Saluda) : 6 (SOE ROA ae SALUGA: Fein, slecaleleih ote ‘]1930|P 2,115,000 689 78 
poor ul Sess ss ts: AG) be iar eich ir pears 4 Caney Fork...... 1948 |FC-P 2,092,000} 682) 36 
’ Lake of the Ozar 
¢ CN etgiergrar Osage..... Sia(ataralere 193 2,087,000 680} 93 
Canyon Ferry........... Missouri. ,... 1954 |P-Irr-F'C 2,051,000] 668} 55 
Whitney.......... ESEELZOR pia) aia lore tones tole 1953 |FC-P 2,017,500} 657) 78 
Lake McConaugh: 
(Kingsley) .. = 4 ire hein -| North Platte 1941 |Irr-P-FC 2,000,000 652). 55. 
US) 36) 9 <r 4 A Ae oe nage ‘ ao . ce bee 1,983,000 646) 48 
* Marshall Ford. ....|Colorado..... a rr-P-. 
RR-N 1,951,300 646) 30 
Sage Apeanense cos | DEG ie | EBIR888) Sal He 
Mol ave (Davis e .|Colorado.. 3 -~RR- ,818, 
Dale H oe : ! ri ( it, | ODEV este .|1943 |FC-P 1,706,000 556} 48 
Rete ctpan Falls PARROT. clceierere s + | DUAKO ae stevore ars .. | 1927 |Irr-FC-WS 1,700,000 554) 88 
in (Cherokee 
Lake ae S tee 7 mst N Eva lata aie prerecsin or: Tallapoosa.......|1926/P-RR 1,622,000} 561) 62 
Lak Monti- 
‘| eerie n : migrate CSE! er oe Putah Creek..... 1957 |Irr-WS 1,602,300 §22| 32 
gardis. a oh REE AS APR oy PRAVAINS “s-avece «sarees Little Tallahatehie. 1940|FC 1,569,900 512} 91 
eens So ca re SUITE shee 0 he 3 eas Geel MePe ions pee. a Cans ae ae 
Albeni Falls)|Idaho.......... en PONIG Sate cious -P- I A : 
Pend Oreiils . z we i te J REDE seeGus a tigre French Broad.....|1943|FC-P-RR 1,514,000 493] 48 
Aye Rertre ia taetsiate: Siac Ais Ryle Beane aes Little Tennessee. . .|1944/FC-P-RR 1,444,000 470} 17 
Sar orei die sascsivis sigis is incon 6 Washington.....|/Skagit........... 1949 |P-FC 1,405,000 458] 18 
Palisades ieiguap eat aenieat pecs wre eae ee Vaeae e. Fork, Snake. . .|1957|P-FC-I 1,402,000] 457) 25 
Rainy Lake........ era taha VAAL erat dos scale Ailes: BRAY go clei ats-e! tar’ ays *}1909 |N-P 1,398,000 456) 345 
PROOBCVElG. ont ts cs ne ATER eres dete Sat a Mayeteseratse ta a 1911 |Irr-P-FC 1,381,600 450) 
OS OBES Se ai re ire re pe Montana....... NR Sew Sieg tater “He fie eae Ee 7 poe 436 a0 
soe te ape aslo a Washing on, Ore,}Columbia........ tr-N- 370, 
ee Ba RG rat ee sf zt Pee Yalobusha........ 1954|FC 1,337,400] © 436] 101 
Lake se SP net at wat Ae rae No. Fork, Feather .| 1927 |P 1,308,000 426 
ore. GADSOR - . 545 00 x. AIOE Row stim aki ee Grand (Neosho) ...|1949|/FC-P-WS 1,287,000} 419) 80 
mn 
| Eequalising ‘Nori re nr 1,275,000) 415] 42 
| Quabin Ce agot) FC-P 1/230/000| 401] 33 
Flathead Lake (Kerr). aes Hetneents oan 189 
IT- ' , 
ee ee ACoolaee) N-FO-P 1,150,000] 375| 105 
Watts Bal N-FC-P 1,132,000] 369} 60 
Owyhee Irr-FC 1,120,000} 365) 20 
Reece” | 00808) a gt 
; Pioxwiek Landing. ...... FC-WS 1,021'000| 333 
 Guntersvilic. .. 2: ais “ean. : Tennessee, 12... |1999[NCFC-B 1,019,000} 332] 108 
Lewisville (Gaia Little” BiPexag ici eles: Trinity (alm Fork)| 1955 FC-Ws 1,016,200] 331] 61 
Pathonder. 2: VaR eee Sent WI sciiicu tahe% « North Platte...... 1909 |[rr-P 1,015,900] 332) 34 
iernTOOs aes ree aks WIVONNs 8 cnet North Platte... ... 1939 |[rr-P 1,012,000} 330) 31 
pIsOIa eA cceun tc cee Galitescne wey American.......-. 1955|FC-Irr-P 1,010,300} 329] 18 
Serine Klatt. i .+.c. 5. aN halite sires Kin; agree 1954 RC-Irt-RR 1,000,000} 326) 9 
1 (Hamilton) ..../Texas.......... Colorado..,...... -F.C-Irr- 
Buchanan (Hamilton) .” .| Texas Wonk 992,500| 323/36 
RESSPIVIG., pocievslle so nis easy © o's MUNnO es fa x Kaskaskia.,.:2.... (*) |FC-RR-WS 983,000 320i 90 
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Dams in the United States—Volume and Purpose 


OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 
Height—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest point im foundation and top of dam, 
of parapet or other projections. 

Length—Overall length of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located 
natural abutments. i 
Volume—Total volume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. $ 

Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. (1) Under construction subject to revision. © 

River—Main stream. 

Purpose: Irr—tIrrigation; FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; N—Navigation; WE—Wates 
Supply; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris Control. 


Parentheses after name with type of dam are Bureau of Reclamation projects indicated as follows: 
(C)—Concrete; (E)—Earth; and (M)—Masonry. 


Name of dam State River Volume Purpose Yr. 
Hoover (C)..... SO OCG » |Ariz.~Nev..|Colorado. .........-.- 4,400, FC-Irr-P- 
RR-N..,., {1936 
Glen Canyon. (C)....... PATE ee 2tes| EO OLOTARO!. sino: cmiaavelte be a 5,063,000) P-RR 
Shasta (C & E)........ . |Calif....../Sacramento............ 8,711,000) pe a 
Hungry Horse (C)....:.. Mont..... South Fork, Flathead. . . 3,086,200) Irr-P-FC-N’ 
Grand Coulee (C)....... Wash..... Columbia o.oo. sas 5. 10,585,000 aes 
Mancer niet se SEBS. cs... codeine a P-FC 
Trinity (E). s(Ppini gyi cc ce etae 33,180,000) I-P 
Fontana. Little "iGinaasee 2,815,500] FC-P-RR 
Lake Shannon. »| Baker ee: eer 25, P-FC 
ae Ranch (E).... oa South Fork ae FC-Irr-P 
DCIS tien ae rn North Santiam. . ‘f 350,302| FC-N-P-Irr- 
Cougar Reservoir........ So. Fork McKenzie..... 12,000,000) FC-P 
ALO MHEAD gs Sor chive nen + Cal FEING A): cai. oe Roe eae 4 ,000] FC- 
O’Shaughnessy.......\... (@) seaaiavina ds hae careers 674,300] P-FC-WS 
Mud Mountain (Stevens).|Wash..... Wailte. 7. sc... diate ieee ,300,000) FC 
ae (C) ~ nee aichs; ss F Hf gat, 
es SKagitc Se. iat. eee ; 
San Gabriel SaniGabriel. . cok. 11,822,800} FC 
erriman -|Rondout Creek......... : : FC 
Pacoima “ -| Pacoima Creek .{é 226,100) WS 
BIOL OOS isa putes. soit» os : -| Mokelumne. 617,700) WS-P 
Arrowrock (C) i ive 969) Irr-FC 
BRAIN piath.s sleet ss 11,484/000| WS-P-FC- 
RR 
Bucky Peak’... 2. os .. Idaho..... Hines. - hve vos 340 6,300,000) FC-Irr 
F lg RSD alatanamageis ay eS Calif.cs Sis; Amerloanist,. fs. Scant 9,010,000) FC-Irr-P 
ETRE al sel icles. hae 01-4. sie Cole. za South Boulder Creek... .|340) . Ws-Irr 
Hills TOrock DXA ita. <> OOS ae ti Mid. Fk. Willamette. ... 10,830,000) FC-P-WS- 
-Irr 
Alder BISCAY Lowi iiae tis 420,000} P 
Exchequer. . road VG... Stats 330,000) Irr-P 
ry Valley Rint Creek retell Irr-P-FC 
eshs aieuee_s 0 + 3 inte ubaair saniea is 4,200,800] P 
MONTES Lhe ayo si 0s - : (San Gabrial:cc25 tana Sars 3 500,000) WS 
Salt aprings Peracarcte sky .. :+»»..|North Fork, Mokelumne 3,000,000) P 
M0 1 ae -ae+|N. M Rio Chama... 0. sew es 3 7,600,000] FC 
Buttalo Bill (C) SHOSHONE wn. cieuters ate é 82,900} Irr-P 
Parker (C).........--.5 , OOolorada)s jor, eee 380,000] WS-P-FC 
ko) cise ig hae Mec Aran ooo Joaquin. . 2,135,000 Irr-FC 
PUR eet se eee Sr eS. eee te oe 0 apo’ in eure oe a -P=. 
Merwin (formerly Ariel). ./Wash...... Let de Pe cr = ‘500 po ies 
Green Mountain (E)....:|Colo......, Blue cee eres 4,360,000] Irr-P 
Hiwassee. IN. C.. Hiwassee...6. cere Seon. 800,600) FC-P-RR 
Kensico. CORE hice cee pote ah 965,000) WS 
Horse Mesa (GC). Malta. us. nc mire aren 162,000) Irr-P 
Monticello (C). -|Putah Creek... ....... 325,000] WS-I 
POOWORV MIO sei siiicie so ans os 6 .|East Branch, Delaware. . 10,470,000] FC-RR-WS- 
Elephant Butte (C)....../N.M..... Rio Grande 629, - 
GYen Dy (Die vewces a. Colom. Se Spates 2,974, ‘300 Te 
COMDEMS eae Sin. N. Y "85. 5,000) WS 
oes (Gy earn da es Wyo 10,000] Irr-P 
_ Fons athe, 2h : wh 2,100,000] FC-P 
artlett (C)............ jAriz...... Ve de nina Ft ial Masai ol RMN 2 182,000] Irr-FC 
ipl HFOISPON sche oe ys Tenn South Fork, Holston. 5,897,400) FC-P-RR 
eae foe aa Coyote Creek......-... 2 9; 10,000] I- WS 
sell West Fork, San Gabriel.. 100) FC 
on Pedro. >| 'Duolumneiy<t, hits oho 2 "296/600 Irr-P-FC 
Roosevelt (M). TTS ary poh cee ee 355,800] Irr-P-FC 
enver CO YoCren Mee ara HPS Wilt. Seiten ait ane 4,000,000) WS 
Patnuma tn) : “| sentonyood 6,608.27 es 
Marshall Ford (C & E).. . | Colorado (Texas) : $380,000 Teese 
Cushman No. 1 North Fork, Skokomish Stee 
Lake Pewee South Bork, Yuba getty: \2 191800 p 
DUUXSRIVED iaavewiiacwnclc.s.. . Dix P 
Gorge High. 1S NO an eee REE Reser «455 Saaeaa 1,747,000) P 
BE (Be ge re HBR ORIE, soc sea. cio sv vith ape] 20 Dl nia ltaaateaai nel one anal a eee eee 
Ball Mountain Reservoir South Fon, “sii: Sake Tas 000K. 
Alcova (Bye veers ees North Platte.........., 1,635,000] Irr-P 
Cobble Mowat 2 Mae. .:/Edtuer 6212025010000 '790'900| Weep 
he bation eiebriene al. Pema oor et ‘$65'000| DO 
The Dalles lect Oy tere nets a Columbia. ‘. 5,061,000] N-P 
Look-out Point... : Cailt Coyote River... 1...) 2 ,400) WS 
ee ‘|Miadle Fork, Willamette 9,027,500] Irr-P-N-FC- 
WMOICTOCK en... yee, 
GGreers Ferry’ Dawn...) > <[aric.., 711 ;/ RMD ARG... sees “4'880,000| PEL 


~ Mormon Flat (C). 


River — es Volume 


us Creek. ..s.ss.. (252 
Creek...... Faby 


Bear Creek Reservoir.... 
Calderwood 
Blakely Mountain....... |Ark 
Baie Gorge Re 
- Eagle Dree 
[ Tygart 


Rapid Cre 
Fs on et Pane Anita Creek 
Soldier Canyon (BE) * lOnratre 
Canyon Ferry as 


anyon 
Sutton Reservoir. 
rene © Canyon (E). 


Boysen (E) 
Calaveras 


San Pablo Creek. eee 
San oo Creek 

es Nisqu: 
Bouquet Canyon si Bouquet Greek 
Allatoona A Pontes 


:) [North Platte. . 
. |\Offstream. . 


pewecdah.. F 4 TINGS, Cheers cits 1,054 195, 'P 
Garriso: a ENG Dams 11,300] 67,500,000 
Riattiews (Gajalco) - al 0| 2,170] 3,135,000|WS 
Copper Basin HG "220 18,000 
7,838) 11, 160, 800 
600 126,000 
1,476 


(C) ‘ fine teow Cheek. So. Fork. 
Besar She () .... {Smoky Hill 
peanalne French Broad 


Martin 
Davis ey we - 
Ralsto k ‘Ralston Creek. . 
Lake pecowhead h Little Bear Creek 
Wal erent 

Dale Hollow. Ky.. |Obey 

Stone Canyon ;|Stone Canyon Creek.... 
Mulholland... oa .'Weid Canyon 33 "173,500 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 
Volume—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 
Kuibyshev Dam on the Volga in the Soviet Union, which supplies the world’s largest hydroelectric 
plant, opened Aug. 10, 1958, is reported to be 312 mi. long and to back up 25,000 square miles of water. 


No. Name Acre-feet No. Name Acre-feet 
1 |Kariba (Northern Rhodesia) .. .| 140,000,000 6 |Garrison......... Nore ae 23,000,000 
Wainganga (India)........... 33,300,000 Tae | OOMU AP OCK Sn srcuron eisters apie ages 19,412,000 

8 |Lake Mead, Hoover.......... 29,827,000 8 -|Pine Portage (Canada)........ 11,136,000 
4 |Glen Canyon... ........s.++-- 28,040,000 9 |Roosevelt Lake, Grand Coulee.| 9,402,000 
5 |Oahe, Lake, Oahe............ 23'600,000 10 |Lac Casse (Camada).......... 8,800,000 


New Dam on Niger River Provides Water for French Sudan 
A 10-year plan for turning desert regions into fertile acres was to be completed by France in the 
French Sudan. The ancient inland delta of the Niger River was the principal area affected. The 
Sansanding Dam, 8,580 ft. long, stores water that flows through the Sahei Canal, 54 mi. long, to the 
cotton lands of Kala, and the Macina Canal, 40 mi. long, which irrigates the rice fields of Kokry, 
separated from the Niger by a 37-mi. dike. 


_ 


1 
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HYDROELECTRIC POWERPLANTS CONSTR 


. [Rio Grande... .. 


Faleenie. 25... <1. 


CAPACITIES OF HYDROELECTRIC ST 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE CORPS 


Project 


Chief Joseph Dam, Aid soe fae 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Georg 


John Day Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington . 


John H. Kerr Reservoir, North Carolina-Virginia. . |; 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon 


Philpott Reservoir, Virginia’.......... 
St. Marys River (Soo Locks), Michigan, 
Table Rock Reservoir, Arkansas-Missour 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, Oklahoma, .. . 
The Dalles Dam, Oregon-Washington. .. | 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas 


Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky 
Totals 


Name of plant 


Mo. River Basin. . |!‘ |Angostura. . . 


UCTED 
BY THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Year of 
initial 
Gperation 


Existing 
instal- 
lation 
(KW) 


768,000 
280,000 


204,000 
135,000 


14,000 
18,400 


30,000 
270,000 


5,256,400 


Existi 
ieiowattey 
30,000 
1,249'800 
225,000 
120,000 
162,000 
38 

1/600 


5,125,050 


ATIONS COMPLETED OR 
OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 


‘ Capacities (Jan. 1, 1958) 


30,000 
270,000 


4,743,000 


eet 


wo 


war Nes 88 
Soom pene Doser 


EEEEE EE 


~ yak 


< 


35: 


Sie 
Reader 


See Seo 
EEE 


-_ 
Lal aed 


seen SSESES 


be 


a4 
=} 


Wr OWT 


DALIT NO mon 


E 


gone 
2338 


5,253,550 


ultimate 
installation 
(KW) 


270,000 


11,599,400 


in 1954, | 
The St. Lawrence River has a 335-ft. depth 
from the Atlantic to Montreal, but navigation was 
impeded because there was only a 14-ft. channel 
from Montreal to Lake Erie. The Seaway will ac- 
_commodate ships having an overall length up to 
_ 715 ft. and a beam of up to 72 ft. under normal 
traffic conditions, but can take ships up to 730 it. 
long and 75 ft. beam under special arrangements. 
Seven huge locks with a usable length of 768 it., 
width of 80 ft. and depth of 30 ft. over the sills 
will replace 21 small locks of the Canadian 14-ft. 
canal system. 
POWER POOL. CREATED 
The Iroquois Lock, on the Canadian side, was 
_ successfully tested in November, 1957, and began 
handling 14-ft. traffic May 26, 1958. On July 1, 
1958, creation of a power pool known as Lake St. 
_Lawrence was begun by demolition of a cofferdam 
600 ft. long, near Massena, N. Y. and Cornwall, 
Ont. The Iroquois Lock was temporarily closed 
for the flooding, then reopened. The lake covers 
35,000 acres and is about 25 mi. long and 4 mi. 
_ wide. It impounds water to turn the turbines at 
Barnhart Island Power Dam, where 4 generators 
had been installed by the Hydro-Electric Power 
- Commission of Ontario and 4 by the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York. When fully 
equipped in 1959 32 generators, each with a ca- 
pacity of 57,000 kw, will be operating. 


NEW CHANNEL IN USE 

Creation of the lake also provided water for 
the United States section of the Seaway, the 10- 
- mile Wiley-Dondero Canal (formerly the Long 
’ Sault), the Dwight D. Hisenhower Lock, and the 
- Bertrand H. Snell Lock. These permit bypass of 
_ the power project on the New York side near 
Massena. : 

- The new canal has a bottom width of 442 ft., 
-@ minimum surface width of 550 ft. and a depth 
_ of at least 27 ft. Eisenhower and Snell Locks 
_ have a length of 860 ft. from one gate hinge to 
' another and a length of 4,500 ft. along the guide 
' walls; a width of 80 ft., depth of 30 ft. over the 
' sills, a maximum lift of 51.5 ft. and a lower gate 
height of 85 ft. Normal lift may vary from 38 to 


“y World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. 


, N. Y., former Representative, 
duced the first seaway bill in Congress in 1917. 
He died in April, 1958, and had toured the con- 


struction work earlier in the year. 


CONSTRUCTION BY CANADA 
During 1958 Canada completed buil 


ding the 


substructure for the high-level suspension bridge 


that will span the water between Rooseveltown 
and Cornwall Island, and the U. S. corporation 
took over erection of the superstructure. There 
will be a 120-ft. clearance for ships. Canada«de-— 


signed 10. new bridges and a tunnel to accommo- 


date changes in traffic, It deepened the Welland 


Canal from 25 to 27 ft. at a cost of nearly $25 


000,000. The Welland Ship Canal, 


aie the two lakes. 


he St. Lawrence system drops 602 ft. from the 
level of Lake Superior to the Atlantic Ocean. It — 
drops 326 ft. through Welland Canal and 225 ft. 


connect: 
Lakes Ontario-and Erie, with 7 lift locks and‘ 
a guard lock, overcomes a difference of 326 ft. 


from the level of Lake Ontario to Montreal. 


> St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. (U.S.) — wes 


is a self-sustaining and self-liquidating enterprise. 
It is financed by revenue bonds issued by the 
Treasury. On Jan. 1, 1958, the Corp. could borrow 


up to $140,000,000, deferred interest not charged 


against this. Interest on bonds reached 33%. to 


28%. 
669,900, 


Construction cost was estimated at $123,- 
exclusive of $6,900,000 interest during 
construction. The cost to Canada of navigational 
facilities was expected to be $322,000,000. 


. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., La- 
fayette Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Lewis G. Castle, 


Administrator; 
gineer. 


Raymond F. Stellar, 


Chief En- — 
Power Authority of the State of New York— — 


Robert Moses, ch.; Wm. Wilson, vice ch.; Wm. S. 


Chapin, gen. mgr., secy.; J. Burch 


Boston, engineers. 


Otto Holden, chief engineer. 


of the Interior. All types of dams. 


Highest (all concrete) Ft. Year Largest (all earthfill) |; Cubic Yards 
BAO CICALY) 0. io oe os oo ees 840 qd BOtt PeGK events colt va enc 130,421,014 
. Mauvoisin (Switzerland)........ 745 1957 BUG re Hacien otha we eons 79,070,000 
BROQOWGR fire i vs pee eee ee ap ok 726 ISSE SS Garrisons... sicierets vie yreisnees 67,500,000 
BeRGeM CARY OM... fica ene wee ees 700 1 poriniGytsrs acute ets < wseuaanata 33,180,000 
Bemhakra, (India), “2656s. cas 680 1 Fort Randal... yen. eee 28,000,000 
Kurobe No. 4 (Japan).......... 630 1) |Hirakud (India)......,.. 27,000,000 
1) DG EE ate ea ea Cea 602 P9455 Kingsley... hei. sleet alee 26,000,000 
ee Piones (France)... 22). ..svss. eee 590 1953 Gatun (Canal Zone)..... 23,000,000 
Grand Dixence (Switzerland)....| 7584 (1) Tuttle Creek........... 0,000,000 
HAN Ty HOTse ees eo es 564 IGS =u DECRIGOM Soe 1 eae eae ede 18,762,000 


(1) Under construction, Data subject to revision. 


(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 922 feet 
Ten Highest Foreign Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 
5 Name River- Country Comple- Height 
‘ tion (feet) 
RONAN SCD negriess Seei|b eos ls) nc capes a aes df Nica Fee eI at he (1) 840. 
Raroisls Serna peat ore ‘Drance de Bagnes....|Switzerland.......... 1957 7A5 
ite piers ae Butleige cies ne es ce Tay Fo nik ater ee eee (1) 680 
Kurobe No. 4........ SULODESierchare see eae JaDANY..< Voss a nrereer (1) 630 
PEM TACS  etaiis sarees orersieiensiv WHEDOa ee nienelatcens e005) Prance): yee ester siti 1953 590 
_ Grand Dixence....... NDAROT CGiste says ccs eel Switzerland.......... (1) 2584 
Bee Meuzer. . wie ee ee MBA QTATNG Fj wsiacees he ew ore Switzerland......... (1) 524 
© Okutadami.......... MD AGSM i lace ans = SADA ee ete oe en A (1) 508 
Santa Giustina....... INGO Serres wera cca a's DUALS rete she eae, arse 1951 500 
| ASE ot ae ea eae MMGHOWauseniee oe ace Ching. He Stee (1) 500 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 


; (2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 922 feet. 


Direct Current Transmission Under English Channel 


tric power up to 200,000 volts will be transmitted between England and France by submarine 
fe Bimie tader the English Channel beginning 1960. It will be a high-voltage direct current transmission, 


McMorran, 
chief engineer; Thos. F. Moore, Jr., gen., counsel; 
Henry B. Taliaferro, dir. power utilization; Luther 
E._ Cliffe, resident engineer. Uhl, Hall & 


Rich, 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario— 
James S. Duncan, ch.; A. W. Manby, gen. mgr,; 


Volume 
(cubic 
yards) 


2,800,000 
5,120,000 


talled by ASEA Co, of Sweden, with facilities at either end for transforming it into alternating 
2 pees Transmission of alternating current was not found feasible for long distances. A prototype 


of the new cable was the ASEA submarine cable carrying electric power from Sweden to the island © 


of Gotland. 


ey 
ek 
; 
7 
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Principal Rivers of the United States 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, and U. S. Weather Bureau 


River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Out: 
pl Nant eg et RIE A 
Alab renkievonittatwrai Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, 
2 ae ga paimore County, Ala.....0+ +. ee Mobile River. .....+.. 
PR MERTee Seuss ke torebes va ‘0 unty, 1 ae ena ares RIVGM, faa sclelew 
Wileslals eas oelaivie o MUDCHION OF mee and Ocmulgee Rivers, 
Pes : Detect Talice andhouth Rives sae be tee 
Altamaha-Ocm Spd steuels njeete 6 = 
ule ae %¢ ene Atlantic Ocean........ 


Androscoggin........ Atlantic Ocean.... 


Apalachicola,.......- 


pi River...... 
Yellowstone River..... 


Fre Os ieig 
-. coccvecees foul ft d West For Rey- 
Black (Mo.-Ark.).... Junction of East and Wi ‘ks, ie piven. soit 


Black Warrior..............+.|Junction of een and Mulberry Forks, 


Junetion of Sule and Double’ Moumaia| oe eae 
Miche coos foleviso cscs. |sunction. | and Double Mo’ 

Sn Forks, Stonewall County, Tex......... Gulf of Mexico......<. 
Gandia .oveesseeeeeeeee- s+ « [Colfax County, N. Mex. Te ee ee Arkansas River...) 2:. 
Nese tits eas ciatsiace 0 

= “ham ¢ - |Atlantic Ocean........ 


Cedar (Iowa)...............+.|Dodge County, Minn... 22.2 °25.2.2.51.]Towa River... 222 251° 
Rete er erets Tan tlias of DonGh ae all Ta 

Fall River County, S. Dak....... eee 
Chippewa. ................... |Junction of East and 


IARTOW Tolerate kia rs aide, <’, « A ee 
Sine Fork-Pend Oreil .. |Silver Bow County, Mont......... . 
Colorado (Ariz,) ............-. Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.... 
‘olorado (Texas)..............|Dawson County, Texas...........seeess 
eee es Columbia Lake, British Columbia. ...... 
lumbia, Upper.............. Columbia Lake, British Columbia....... 
mnecticub................-.|Tnird Connecticut Lake, N. H... 
Pelcss ssevecceceeceeeesss {Junction of Etowah and Oostanaula 


G 
Cumberland................+.|Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- 
lan ‘County, (KY. o.c..5.c0506 ceunscon'e 
MOCIAWATO sinic.c cresicies avicciesecisiee Junction of Hast “and West Branches, at 


MERER eRe cic cicle orciwes's Lava Lake, Deschutes County, Oreg. ee 
Moines..........+.+++.+-|Junction of East and West Forks, Hum- 


. ppi River...... 
Beene hn ceetvessennsess Dolores County, Colo... .........eceee 


Long Island Sound.... 
Alabama River,....... 
Ohio River......... ais 
Liston — head of 


Mississi: 
..-|/Colorado River........ 
Apalachicola River.... 
Green Ba; 


seeereeeseen 


ros QWIB)iSe cicsasnn sin ee ee.o+ss.|Columbia County, Wik..........cck2., : 
rench Broad........eseseeess 


Colorado River........ 
Colorado River........ 
-|Tennessee River...... 


y 
Gunnison.,...........+.+.0+-. {Junction of poe and East Rivers, Gun- 
Holston 


ousatonio ‘ Tone, Island Sound wate 
a r iNew Yor ay... 
eee . |Humboldt Sink, ,.. soa s 


TOWA....+++eeeeeeeeeeeseses++ {Junction of East and West’ ‘Branches, 


Mississippi River...... 


Wright County, Ia..................-|Mississi i Cie ee 
James (N. Dak.-S, Dak.).......| Wells County, North Dakota..,........ Reissouet pre . a 
James (Va.)......0- 000s +see+-{Junction of Jackson and Cowpasture 


Rivers, Botetourt County, Va......... 
domerson-Beaverhead-Red Source of Red Rock River in Beaverhead 
oc cm 


Hampton Roads....... 
Missouri River. ....... 


ty, Oreg.. . . |Columbia River. = 25564 
ette County PNB carne eee ee ee Ohio River. 
Kanawha-New..........+.+.+. {Junction of North ge oe 
Ba eee. Far eee County, N. C........ Ohio (Rivers ss sieavceee 
BSSRRGROS so cccosescrcceree: [Mmogehd ae Mi eoo AR SURE 
Klamath..., : Lake bowine, 


Little Colorado. 


. {Lati 34° 
Little Missourt. waite neees 


Merrimack,......... Ononeon ag Junction of 
saukee Rivers, Franklin, N. H...... Atlantic O. wetelnis 

IMAM se cceesiivesscestes ces ee |TOdian Lake, LoganjCounty, Ohio: ..°°"" Ohio Rivers oct 72ta2 
Milk... .. ROSES RRR TE SS Junction of North and South Forks, ‘Al- iS 

erta Province....... Missouri vlelnie Siataap 
Rp Tesota,. srecesesoveseees.../ Big Stone Lake, Minn..... Misslasippt Raver: sees 
Miss sippl eae periee ++++../Lake Itasca, Minn... 1.7” eadeot 8 W Pass. .:** 
Missiesippi-Mussoui-ived Hock: |Souroe of ted Hank River! Mont Head of 8 W Basu R. 
Misso Titttsstseeeeeeseee,|Jupetion Jefferson, Madison Rive 3, Maa- ies ee 

on County, Mont..... siecaye Palate ...|Mississippi River 
Missourl-Red Rock............|Source of Red Roo eae 
Mobile... 0... cece ce eceee. Junction of Alab, Me PSR TASES sot 


S| 


= 


2igs 58 5 8 


oO - 
$3533 


2.92.3 


1,360 
1,214 
890 
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Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outflow 


le-Alabama-Coosa......+++ 


Mobile Bay......0.008 
tS ae miattsts cis are cr :|Hudson River.......+. 
Pisiomie alarwtate onachec-s, Ohio*River.. sot. ..s.. 

ey SS Ohio River. < cc seers 

-esees [Sabine Lake. .....600% 

patee ere celeis'e claws gee [ALKANSES-Rivera. cease 

ROMS ies erat aerae ce Saccitieieiciess Pamlico Sound......+. 
Deer Ot ieee Kanawha River....... 

% Missouri River........ 
LN aS ...|Canadian River....,.. 


Platte River... 


IGHAWIC, pce se civnticceeccars 
ONONEAHElA. ....secccecssees 


WOCHES, ec cweccesseccvcces 


euse... 2... Rx cbte dicta ateresare 


.. |Mississippi River...... 
. |Mississippi River...... 


County, Kans, . aetstaielastmntes . |Missouri River......++ 
PPOURCHIEA... sce ccccseccsseces’s PS) Cape nae Fopsceve cape (REG Fiver.c, ces ata 


TEC cence cevccvccascsass 


gObio-Allegheny......scccseeees 
Osage 


CL eee e ees eceeeverecerere 


- hee Count; Snake River. .......+ 
PE EAT case nscvecececsevercers L ctete ninratets e's ata oe Gulf of Mexico........ 
PRECOB.. . COWHEY. IN. MOCK c0 cach toe nese Rio Grandes. <scicacens 


. |Junction of Yadkin and Uwharrie Rivers, . 
Montgomery Comy: I COR Aree io Winyah Bay.......0+ 
pi@ounty, N.Crlieineinc siete oor Winyah Bay....... ‘ 
¥ e, Gratton Cou, INGE. vias Merrimack "iver. oeeee 
Junction of East and West Branches|, 
Disb sana rinee .. (Atlantic Ocean......+. 
IRC. cis <.o'0cn eb bb 0 cic sev ceses 


ite 
4 Sara ..|Missouri River........ 
POTOMAC. . crecscececevnveress 
Vaio ties cori Chesapeake Bay......+ 
BEUWEIET, sca a sc -<'b-0.0:0\0 010 6106 les aie 


GAS sri ot Ree ores Yellowstone see aie 8 
: Pappehann NE lS a Danainoeke Counties, was Chesapeake Bay.. 
kla.-Tex.=) aigivlafatecoteletars rie Dog Town and No 
Red River of th e Junction of Otter ‘Tall 20d Bole de Sioux z: spot Rive. oo 
er of t! D.seceses JUNCTION 0 r an 0) oux 
<a Sage Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn.........|Lake Winnipeg. .....+. 
Republican. .....cseeeceeeeees {Junction of North Fork and Arikaree 
River, Dundy County, Nebr..........|Kansas River. ......+. 
Rio Grande.......sceeeeesee+- |5an Juan County, Colo.......... E ‘|Guit of Mexico. 
RIOED sie ccbise psec ss uidiue ced 


~ Rock (1l.-Wis.)...... 
BSabine........ 


: OREGON Pa cited. ;|Lake Michigan, ../5 2. 
Bao (EdgHO) Acgasteescee tres ARHOM ceniats causeeee Snake River......... 
Ear gn a a en BE serdcca isiske «phates Suisun Bay.........++ 


Cc. 
San JUaN......sseseoeeeeeeees joilver Lake, ‘Arehileta County, Colo.. Colorado River....++++ 
Junction of Wateree and Congaree Rivers, 


GEO. we erevesreceresesncers 


OG AS Cr aids we, ccaunia ered Atlantic Ocean........ 
Santee-Wateree-Catawba....... 0 i evah os ae aia wees Atlantic Ocean........ 
Savannah, 


. ela iota einie's aiprsi0isin 0.0 Anderson County, Scr ee nee Rite oe es 
TKI, ...cesceeeseeeeee+. (Near Tuscarora, Sehuy’ ‘ounty, Pa. l 
Belots Spats ** |Augiaize County, Ohio................. Ohio River... 
D ‘ |Sunction of North and South Forks at 


Westie’. assets a » + | POLIS TUNER aise 

..|Kansas River...... ’ 
Columbia River.....+. 
Port Republlo, Va... oo soc. oes oe Shenandoah River..... 
Junction of South and Middle Forks, Park 


South Platte....ccssscessseers 


Susquehanna..........+.+2--+- |Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. x....... Chesapeake Bay,....-- 
PBUWADEC. ....sccccccvcvccccers 


Tallahatchie....csscescesesees 


Tippah Come no one g sles e vest seaee 
| TallAPOOSA, +++ seeessescsevess Near yaks ail County, Ga.. 
i amali viceeceeee (Person County, N. C.......6sesece ee eee 
| Pent ee Junction of French Broad and Holston 
| 


CO Bay.....a.0. 


“ag pus meeie et uw cele. Rivers; Knox County, Tenn: si. «sca Ohio River....esseere 


essee=. ion of North and West Forks of 
a BSP OA LOOM oi8'cne:= ST eaaCarond: TransylvaniaCounty,N.C.|Ohio River.....es.e++ 


ft East and West Forks, Monroe 
Tombigbee. .ssccccvescecesess (Junction of Has Oe sop eneee eee 


County, Miss.......:.-s.esee. 
idan County, Wy0.............. . | Yellowstone River..... 


D Tongue...cercccseccccceccoces JuNCtION Yo North and South Forks, 
TrINITY...ccccccvescvosccesese 


Ra erate ‘!]Ohio River.....s.e0e: 
OX: caepiee AE Reni Red River..... oe oeiesis 


BIO ais dis essie- Ne aje7ee Penobscot River.....+. 


White (Ark.-MO.)....cceeeeers Waal Kae ls a Wiareigieiwe dienes = Mississippi River...... 
Willamette. ..-.sccsecseccsers 


WISCODSIN., ..2 eros coccserers ye 
aZ00 NAaarike nection of Tallahatchie an 
Berea rents ance ss" TaD vers, Leflore C County, Miss..... i [ RWEE. 

WStONG..escceseserseese-+ [Park County, WY0............. is sour! se cleeeee 
Renee Pines eon coeaes Junction of wes aud Belly Rivers ‘akon 
Province, Canada. .... socccccesceess BOFINg SCA, ceveresses 
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WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


No city in the United States has a greater ap- 
peal to the hearts of American citizens than 
Washington, the nation’s capital. Located on the 
Potomac River and its eastern branch, the Ana- 
costia, and coextensive with the District of 
Columbia (69 sq. mi.), its people are occupied 
chiefly with the nation’s business or serving those 
so occupied. It is the center of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government, the place where, through the years 
since John Adams was President, the final word 
has been given in war, on construction of the 
Constitution and Federal law enactment. In 1950 
the population of metropolitan Washington was 
1,465,511; in 1954 the city’s population was esti- 
mated at 840,000 and the environs at 600,000. 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station. Its National Airport is served by 
Allegheny, American, Braniff, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, Northeast, Northwest, Pied- 
mont, Slick (Freight), TWA and United airlines. 
Andrews Field, U. S. Air Force base also serves 
civilian aircraft. 

The central design extends from the Capitol 
through the elm-bordered Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
pool to the Lincoln Memorial. A cross-axis is 
formed by the White House, the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, across the Potomac 
to Virginia, leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Custis-Lee Mansion and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

In the environs of the Capitol, on Capitol Hill, 
are located the Library of Congress and its modern 
Annex; the Supreme Court Building, the office 
buildings of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the 
Government Printing Office and the Union Station. 

The three avenues along which the principal 
Government offices are located are Pennsylvania 
Ave., Constitution Ave., and the Mall. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. stretches from Capitol to White House 
grounds. In the vicinity of the White House and 
Lafayette Square are the Executive Office Bldg. 
and the Treasury Dept. 

The Federal Triangle contains the largest num- 
ber of massive buildings. It has a base line at 
15th St. and extends to an apex at 6th St., with 
Pennsylvania Ave. on the north and Constitution 
Ave. on the south. The Federal Trade Commission 
is located at the apex. Next come the National 
Archives Bldg. and the 8-story Dept. of Justice 
Bldg., where the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has offices. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is on 
Constitution Ave., between 10th and 12th Sts., 
with an extension to Pennsylvania: Ave., where 
the old Romanesque Post Office Bldg. still stands. 
Adjoining on Pennsylvania is the newer Post Office 
Bldg., with library, stamp salesroom and exhibi- 
tion room, The Interstate Commerce Comm., the 
Departmental Auditorium and the Dept. of Labor 
front_on Constitution Ave. in a single structure. 
The District bldg., hq. of the District of Columbia, 
occupies the corner of 14th and D Sts., and the 
Dept. of Commerce Bldg. is at the base of the 
Federal Triangle on 15th St., between Constitu- 
tion Ave. and D St, 

The green parkway between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument is the Mall. The National 
Gallery of Art and the National Museum are along 
one side of the Mall; the Smithsonian Institution 
is on the south side. 

See article.on District of Columbia, page 200. 


The Capitol 
The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft. 
or approximately 314 acres. Its length, from north 


dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. . 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., Pei | 
used. The northern wing was completed an 
Congress occupied it in 1800, the Supreme Court 
in 1801, and later other courts were housed there: 


part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 

The present Senate and House wings were begun . 
1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel Webster’ 
spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls have white marble from 
Lee, Mass., and columns from Maryland. 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80) 
ft. 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representatives: 
(House) is 139 ft. long and 92 ft. wide. Recon- 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,360,875 for the Senate 
and $2,734,521 for the House. 

The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857; the Senate 
Jan. 4, 1859. In 1860 the Supreme Court moved into 
the original Senate chamber, and in 1864 Statuary 
Hall established in the former House. The Supreme 
Court moved into its own building in 1935. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435. 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 door- 
ways. Congress has appropriated $17,000,000 for 
extension and reconstruction of the east central 
Portion and related improvements. 

The original dome of the Capitol, wood 
covered. with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft. 5 in. The 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from fioor to 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome has 108 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect’s office to the top of the dome. In the “eye” 
of the dome is a great fresco by. Constantino 
Brumidi, the Apotheosis of Washington. Below 
the dome runs a 300-ft. frieze in fresco, portraying 
history from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. 
Brumidi painted one-half by 1880. Costaggini 
added panels by 1888. Allyn Cox completed the 
frieze in 1953 and it was dedicated by President 
Eisenhower May 11, 1954. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome 
is of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. At its base 
are the words E Pluribus Unum (Out of Many 
One). It was modeled in plaster by Thomas Craw- 
ford, father of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, in 
Rome, and cast in bronze. It cost $23,796.82. It 
was put up Dec. 2, 1863. 

The grounds cover 131.1 acres. The terraces were 
designed by Frederick Law Olmsted, who also 
planned landscaping the Capitol’s 58.8 acres. 

Five ‘‘outstanding senators of the past’’ were 


named by a Senate committee (Sen. John F. Ken- _ 


nedy, D-Mass., ch.) May 1, 1957, to have por- 

traits placed in a public reception room off the 

Senate chamber, They were Henry Clay (Ky.), 

Daniel Webster (Mass.), John C. Calhoun (8. GC); 

Conta ma LaFollette Sr. (Wis.) and Robt. A, Taft 
0). 


Hours for Visiting National Capitol and White House 
Source: Washington Bureau, United Press 


Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m, 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the Session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m. to 3:55 p.m. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House, with a nominal charge. 

Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 


their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buildings. No pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
hoon, Tuesday through Saturday, Only the public 
rooms in the basement and the first floor rooms, 


including the East Room, may be visited. No permit | 


is required. 


- 


- Long, 


‘Seats and 2 kneeling benches. A stained-glass win- 
dow depicts Washington at prayer, while panels 


_ Show the obverse and reverse of the Great Seal. 


_ A nondenominational room for meditation and 
alae 17 ft. square, was opened off the rotunda 

March, 1955. Decorated in blue, it has a white 
altar with an open Bible and candelabra, 10 


Also depicted are a candle and an open book, and 


_ @ sentence from the 119th Psalm; ‘‘Thy word is 

_ ® lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.” 
The 13 original states have stars and all states 
are named in a laurel. wreath, 


There are two House Office buildings, one of 690 


»tooms, completed 1908, enlarged later, cost $4,- 
860,155; another with 251 2-room suites and 16 
_ committee rooms, completed 1933, cost $7,805,705. 


A tunnel for pedestrians connects with the Capitol. 
A third House building is under construction. There 
are two Senate office buildings, the original erected 
1909, enlarged 1933, cost $8,390,892, and a new 


structure built. during 1958, costing $24,546,000. 


The monorail that connected the first Senate 
building with the Capitol was replaced in 1958 by 
two tunnels with two rails each, 1,900 ft. long. 
Cost without vehicular equipment, $1,500,000. 

In July, 1955, Congress authorized construction 
on the Capitol grounds by popular subscription 
of a bell tower (11 x 32 x 100 ft.) in memory of 


% Sen, Robert A. Taft of Ohio (1889-1953). 


Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the pneumonia that 
killed him a month later. On account of the 
weather William Howard Taft was inaugurated in 
the Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
takes place on Jan. 20. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Statuary Hall was created in 1864 to occupy 
the former hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 


_ the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 


48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol To date 79 statues have been contributed 
by 42 states. A plaque in the floor marks the spot 
where John Quincy Adams was fatally stricken 
Feb. 21, 1848. The statues: 


Alabama — Gen. Jos. Mississippi — Jefferson 


Davis, president CSA. 


United States—Washington, D. C. 


~ Wheeler, USA, CSA. 
Arkansas — Uriah M. 
Rose, jurist. 
Arizona — John C. 
Greenway, copper miner. 
California — Junipero 
Serra, mission founder. 
Connecticut — Roger 


Sherman, Declaration 
signer. 

Delaware — Caesar A. 
Rodney, signer. 

Florida—John Gorrie, 
inventor. 

Georgia — Alex. H. 


Stephens, statesman. 

Idaho—Geo. L. Shoup, 
first governor. 

Illinois — Frances E. 
Willard, temperance 
leader. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace, author. 

Yowa—Saml. J. Kirk- 
wood, governor, 

Kansas—John J. In- 
galls, senator. 

Kentucky—Henry Clay, 
statesman. 

Louisiana — Huey P. 
senator. 

Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin, vice president. 

Maryland — Charles 
Carroll, signer. 

Massachusetts —Sam- 
uel Adams, patriot. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass, 
statesman. 

Minesota—Henry M., 
Rice, senator. 


Missouri — Thos. R. 
Benton, senator, 
Nebraska—Wm. Jen- 
nings Bryan, statesman. 
New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster, statesman. 
New Jersey — Richard 
Stockton, signer. 
New York — Robt. R. 
Livingston, statesman. 
North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance, governor. 
Ohio—William Allen, 
senator, governor. 
Oklahoma — Sequoya, 
Cherokee leader. 
Oregon—Rey. 
Lee, pioneer. 
Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton, inventor. 
Rhode Island—Roger 
Williams, founder. 
South Carolina—John 
C. Calhoun, statesman. 
South Dakota — Gen. 
W. H. H. Beadle, edu- 
cator. 
Tennessee—John Sevi- 
er, first governor. 
Texas—Sam Houston, 
Pioneer leader. 
Utah — Brigham 
Young, Mormon leader. 
Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
Revolutionary leader. 
Virginia — Robt. E. 
Lee, CSA general. 
Washington — Marcus 
Whitman, pioneer. 
West Virginia—Francis 
H. Pierpont, governor. 
Wisconsin—Robt. M. 
LaFollette, statesman. 


Jason 


The Capitol is embellished with many statues, 
frescoes and allegorical paintings, reflecting the 


art forms of their decades. 


In the great Rotunda 
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under the dome are statues of Washington, - 
coln, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, Lafayette, 
Grant, Garfield and Baker. 

Adjoining it, the South Small Rotunda has 
statues of George Clinton (N. Y.), Stephen F. 
Austin (Tex.) and John Peter Muhlenberg (Pa.). 
The corridor leading from Statuary Hall to the 
House has statues of Jonathan Trumbull (Conn.), 
Wm. King (Me.), Father Jacques Marquette (Wis.),; 
Wade Hampton (S. C.), Will Rogers (Okla.) and 
Dr. John McLoughlin (Ore.). At the foot of a stair= 
way leading to the public gallery is a statue of 
Jefferson, by Hiram Powers, and before another 
stairway is a bust of Beeshekee, Chippewa chief. 

In the foyer of the original Senate room, or 
former Supreme Court, are statues of John Stark 
(N. H.) and Nathanael Greene (R. I.). In the cor- 
ridor_ leading to the Senate ing are statues of 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell, (Ky.) and Dr. Crawford 
W. Long, first to use ether as anaesthetic: John 
Hanson, first president of the Continental Con- 
gress, and John M. Clayton (Del.), secy. of state; 
Wm. E. Borah (Idaho) and Edward D. White 
(La.). In the east corridor of the Senate cham- 
ber is Benjamin Franklin ee Hiram Powers. Other 
statues in this wing are of John Hancock, signer 
of the Declaration; Thos. Crawford, sculptor; 
Chas. Sumner, senator; Abraham Lincoln, Zach- 
ary Taylor. James Bryce and Kosciusko and 
Pulaski, Poles who fought in the Revolution. 

In the Hall of Columns adjoining the crypt un- 
der the Great Rotunda are statues of E, Kirby 
Smith (Fla.), Zachariah Chandler (Mich.), Jas. 
Harlan (la.), Francis P. Blair (Mo.), Gen. Philip 
Kearny (N. J.), Gen. Jas. Shields (Iil.), 
Winthrop (Mass.), Oliver P. Morton (Ind.), 
Sterling Morton (Neb.), Rev. Thos. Starr King 
(Calif.) and 7 others. 

Reference: Your Nation’s Capital, by Morgan 


Beatty. 
The White House 

The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres) on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Office Building. The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the Hast 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 ft., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since, 

The White House was originally called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and has been called the President’s 
House. Although the building is known officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster’s house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based. Details of other faces and 
the interior arrangement were probably devised 
from contemporary houses abroad. President 
Washington chose the site, which was included 
on the plan of the Federal City prepared by the 
French engineer, Major Pierre L’Enfant. The 
cornerstone was laid Oct. 13, 1792. President 
Washington was not present and never lived in 
the house. President John Adams entered in 
November, 1800, and Mrs. Adams hung her wash- 
ing in the partially completed East Room. 

The walls are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British. James Hoban completed 
rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President Monroe 
moved in. The walls were then painted white to 
obliterate marks of the fire. 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 he had Congress authorize com- 
plete rebuilding because the White House was un- 
safe. He moved to Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania 
Ave., and returned to the White House in March, 
1952, living there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it be- 
came the home of President Eisenhower. 

Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interior was 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel 
frame was built to support the interior. All trim 
and metal work were preserved and incorporated 
in the new house. A deep basement with 2 floors 
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was constructed, extending partly under the lawn. 
It contains a modern kitchen, heating and air 
conditioning equipment and a bomb shelter. 
Formerly the house had one elevator—now there 
are five—a main elevator, a service elevator, and 
three freight elevators. A ramp leads from the 
third floor to the new sun parlor, or solarium, 
over the south portico. Permanent devices for 
broadcasting and television transmission were in- 
stalled on the ground floor, Where there were for- 
merly 48 rooms and 14 baths in the part of the 
house used as living quarters, there are now 54 
rooms and 16 baths. In all, the White House now 
has 132 rooms and 20 baths and showers, compared 
with 62 rooms and 14 baths prior to the renovation. 
Six classic columns separate the entrance lobby 
from the main corridor. The entrance to the 
stairway is now from the east side of the lobby. 
Seals of the 13 original states are carved on the 
marble-faced openings of the stairway. The Presi- 
dent’s seal in bronze originally embedded in the 
floor of the main foyer, has been placed above the 
entrance to the main hall. Portraits of Presidents 
Jackson and Taylor hang on the stair wall. 


The East Room is used for formal functions, It 
is decorated in white and gold, with drapes of 
lemon-gold and white silk damask. The room has 
oak parquetry, large crystal chandeliers and white 
enameled wood paneling. Here Nellie Grant (Sar- 
toris) and Alice Roosevelt (Longworth) were mar- 
ried, and here Presidents who died in office— 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Warren G. Harding and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—lay in state. There are full-length 
portraits of George and Mary Washington; the 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, was ordered re- 
moved by Dolley Madison when the British invaded 
Washington in 1814. 


The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and a rug with the U.S. seal for a center-piece. 
The upholstery varies between green and gold. A 
portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs over the 
mantel. 


The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red silk 
damask reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. It has portraits of Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley, Coolidge and Wilson. 

Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 
used for receiving foreign diplomats and guests to 
state dinners. The walls are of blue silk damask 
with gold medallions, the fireplace is white and 
gold with an 18th century Adam mirror, and gold 
eagles are poised over the blue window draperies. 

The marriage of President Cleveland and Frances 
Folsom took place here in 1886. 


The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a landscape. Sundown, by Geo, 
Innes above it. Gold silk damask drapes are 
used for the windows and the side chairs are up- 
holstered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal 
antique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hep- 
plewhite mahogany. An over-mantel of a painting 
of flowers framed in gilt over a mirror was pre- 
sented by King George VI through the Princess 
Elizabeth, now the Queen of England. 

There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The President’s oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
Yoom has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

The Lincoln Room contains Lincoln’s long bed. 
It has Victorian furniture, with a body Brussels 
carpet with yellow roses and green leaves on 
beige. The bedcover is white linsey woolsey with 
a oN Sak 

The te House has many famous gifts an 
historic objects on display. The ground Soak von 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelled in Pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs, Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 


beams. Its rug, with the U. 
and ths oolat ta xeut 


Julia Gardner Tyler, Sarah Polk, Lou 
Hoover and Edith Carow Roosevelt. 


7 | 
Reference: White House Profile, by Bess Furman, 


Library of Congress | 


The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., occupies two buildings: an ornate Ital- 
ian Renaissance structure (1897), and a modern 
Annex of Georgia white marble (1939). They 


cover 13 acres, contain 36 acres of floor space and 


have 250 miles of book shelves. é 
L. Quincy Mumford, the 11th Librarian of Con- 
gress, took office Sept. 1, 1954. He also serves, ex 


officio, as Chairman of the Permanent Committee — 


for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, Secretary of 
the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, and 
as a member of the Board of Regents of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. In 1957 the President 
appointed him to the Abraham Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 

Congress, April 24, 1800, provided for the pur- 
chase of books for the use of Congress and for a 
“suitable apartment” for them in the Capitol. 
The Library hed over 3,000 vols. when it was 
destroyed by British troops in the burning of the 
Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, 1815, Con- 
gress bought Thos. Jefferson’s library of c. 6,487 
vols. In 1851 fire desroyed about half the collec- 


tions. In 1866 the science library of the Smith- 


sonian Institution was transferred to the Library, 
and in 1870 the Library became the repository for 
materials deposited for copyright. A system of in- 
ternational exchange was organized in the 1840’s. 

By June 30, 1958, the collections numbered more 
than 36,900,000 items, They include more than 
11,400,000 vols. and pamphlets, 161,000 bound 
newspaper vols., 15,600,000 manuscripts, 2,300,000 
maps and views, nearly 2,000,000 items of music, 
more than 2,900,000 photographic items, 104,000 
phonograph recordings, 582,800 prints and repro- 
ductions, 155,000 reels and strips of microfilm, 
121,800 motion-picture reels, as well as broad- 
sides, photostats, and posters. 

Nearly 697,000 readers were served during the 
fiscal year 1958. The Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice answered 68,879 inquiries from Congress. The 
Library registered copyright claims for 238,935 
works and transferred to the U. S. Treasury $945,- 
231 as earned receipts from fees. It sold more than 
28,000,000 catalog cards to about 10,000 subscribers 
and transferred to the U. S. Treasury $1,558,762 
as earned receipts from the sale of catalog cards 
and other publications. During the fiscal year 
$16,757,356 was available for use. Of this sum, 
$11,770,550 was appropriated directly, $3,781,381 
was transferred from other agencies, and $1,205,- 
425 was derived from gifts. 

Important acquisitions of American manu- 
scripts included three diaries of President James 
A. Garfield, seven volumes of letters and papers 
of Allan Pinkerton, and the papers of Florence 
Jaffray Harriman, Gen. Henry T. Allen, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Lyman L. Bryson, Jesse H. Jones, 
Nathan F. Twining, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Judge Robert H. Terrell, Horace H. Lurton, and 
Paul W. Bartlett. Queen Elizabeth II presented a 
mircofilm copy of an album in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle containing correspondence of 
John Jay. Musical manuscripts received included 
holograph scores of Menotti, Ginastera, Poulenc, 
Bergsma, Copland, Piston, Riegger, Rodgers, and 
Romberg. Harris Ewing of Washington presented 
12,000 negatives of World War II news photo- 
graphs. 

The Library presented 74 exhibitions in 1957-58. 
An extensive display marked the centennial of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt. Vice President Nixon 
presided; Elting E. Morison was the main speaker. 
A documentary film of President Roosevelt and a 
recording of his voice, both of which could be 
operated by visitors, were shown. Other notable 
exhibits marked the centennial of the birth. of 
William Howard Taft, the 50th anniversary of 
Oklahoma’s statehood, the 100th anniversary of 
Minnesota’s statehood, the bicentennials of the 
births of James Monroe and the Marquis de 
Lafayette, and the 50th anniversary of the death 
of Grover Cleveland. An unusual collection of 
rare books from the Low Countries was lent for 
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exhibition by Lessing J. Rosenwald. The 15th An- 
nual White House News Photographers Exhibit 
and the 16th National Exhibition of Prints were 
* among other major displays. 

_ Among the permanent exhibits are Jefferson’s 
rough draft of the Declaration of Independence; 
one of the original copies of the Bill of Rights; 
the first.and second drafts of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address; manuscripts and other memora- 
bilia of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Wilson; a Gutenberg Bible and the 
Giant Bible of Mainz; and General Bisenhower’s 
military banner. 

The Whittall Foundation sponsored 28 concerts 
of chamber music; The Coolidge Foundation spon- 
sored 10 concerts in the Library and 19 elsewhere, 
and commissioned six composers to write new 
scores. Eight other composers were commissioned 
by the Serge Koussevitzky Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress. A grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation financed a study of the preservation 
of sound recordings. , 

The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Litera- 
ture Fund presented a series of dramatic and 
literary programs, including lectures by poets 
John Crowe Ransom, Delmore Schwartz, and John 
Hall Wheelock. Othello, Man and Superman and 
Measure for Measure were performed. * 

Under the Library’s program to reproduce its 
Significant treasures in facsimilies that can be 
purchased by the public it issued The Illinois 
Political Campaign of 1858, a facsimile of the 
printer’s copy of the Lincoln-Douglas debates as 
prepared for press by Abraham Lincoln. First of 
a series of guides to manuscript collections was 
one to the papers of Booker T. Washington. The 
Library published bibliographies of North and 
Northeast Africa, Estonia and the Soviet Union 
and other checklists and catalogs; also The Ori- 
gins of Schonberg’s Twelve-tone System, by Egon 
Wellesz and Three Views of the Novel, by Irving 
Stone, John O’Hara and MacKinley Kantor. 


Unidentified Dead of World War Il 


On Memorial Day, May 30, 1958, two un- 
identified servicemen who died for their 
country in World War II and the Korean 
War were placed in crypts beside the 
body of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I in Arlington National Cemetery. 
Since the newcomers might have served 
in other than Army units, the shrine was 
to be known henceforth as the Tomb of 
the Unknowns. 

It 1s situated on the east front of the 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheater in 
Arlington, Va., across the Potomac from 
Washington, D. C. The original monument 
was dedicated Nov. 11, 1921, in the pres- 
ence of President Warren G. Harding 
and inscribed: Here rests in honored glory 
an American soldier known but to God. 
The body had been chosen from unidenti- 
fied dead in France and conveyed across 
the Atlantic on the cruiser Olympia, 
which had been the flagship of Commo. 
(later Admiral) Geo. Dewey at the Battle 
of Manila Bay, 1898. The final choice from 
among four unidentified dead was made 
in a chapel at Chalons-sur-Marne by Sgt. 
Edward F. Younger, who placed a spray 
of roses on one of the coffins. | ; 

The entombment of two unidentified 
servicemen representing the two later 
wars was authorized by an act signed by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower Aug. 3, 
1958. From the graves of 8,744 unidentified 
dead of World War II 13 bodies of serv- 
icemen buried in Europe and North 
Africa were brought to the American 
Memorial at Epinal, France, where one 
was chosen from among the flag-draped 
coffins. In the meantime 6 unidentified 
dead from American cemeteries in the 
Philippine Islands and Hawaii were sim- 
ilarly brought to Honolulu, where one 
was selected. This body, and that of the 
serviceman from the trans-Atlantic thea- 
ter were placed on the S. missile 
ship Canberra. When at sea Hospitalman 
1/e Wm, R. Charette of Ludington, Mich., 
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Rutherford D. Rogers, formerly of the New 
York Public Library, has become Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Robert Frost was appointed 1958-59 
Consultant in Poetry in English, Roy P. Basler was 
promoted to be Director of the Reference Depart= 
ment and Hugh L. Elsbree of Wayne University 
was named Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service on the retirement of Ernest S. Griffith. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his-collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. The paintings cover the 


and Korea Entombed at Arlington 


made a choice of one by placing a rose 
on one coffin. The other body was buried 
at sea with full Naval honors. 

The unidentified hero of the Korean 
War was chosen May 15, 1958, at the Hill 
of Sacrifice cemetery in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
when M/Sgt. Ned Lyle, of Erwin, Tenn., 
who had fought in World War II and re- 
ceived the D. S. C. for action in Korea, 
placed a wreath of white carnations on 
one of four flag-draped coffins containing 
unknown servicemen. There are 853 un- 
known dead of the Korean War buried in 
the cemetery. 

The ceremonies of May 30 were pre- 
ceded by three days of lying-in-state in 
the East Wing of the Capitol. For the 
procession on Decoration Day the coffins 
were placed on caissons and each was 
drawn by 6 gray horses. The procession 
was 1 hour, 40 min. under way to Arling- 
ton, while guns boomed in salute. 

At the Tomb the ceremonies were led 
by President Eisenhower. He stood at the 
head of the coffin containing the World 
War II hero, and Vice President Nixon 
stood at the head of the other, containing 
the Korean War hero. President Hisen- 
hower placed the Medal of Honor on each 
of the two coffins, saying: ‘On behalf of 
a grateful people I now present Medals of 
Honor to these two unknowns who gave 
their lives for the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

At the Tomb military service flags with 
battle streamers were massed near the 
Flag of the United States. The U. S. 
Marine Band played the National Anthem, 
The invocation was spoken by Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Ryan, Chief of Army Chap- 
lains. Before the close prayers were said 
by Maj. Gen. Ryan, of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, in Latin and English; Rear 
Adm. Edward B. Harp, a Protestant, and 
Lt. Col. Philip Pincus, chaplain of the Air 
Force, in Hebrew and English. After a 
21-gun salute a firing squad fired three 
volleys and a bugler sounded Taps. 


various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna, the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon: Van 
Eyck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings came from the Hermitage in 
Leningrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage. 

The Samuel H. Kress Collection of paintings in 
the National Gallery at its opening in 1941, in- 
cluded Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Raphael’s portrait of Bindo Altoviti, Madonna by 
Giotto, and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini. Later 
additions include the great tondo of the Adoration 
of the Magi by Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo Lippi, 
the Laocoén and the early Christ Cleansing the 
Temple by El Greco, and fine examples by Gior- 
gione, Titian, Griinewald, Diirer, Memling, Bosch, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Juan de Flandes, Fran- 
cois Clouet, Poussin, Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, 
Fragonard, David and Ingres. Also included are a 
number of masterpieces of sculpture, especially of 
the Italian and French schools. 

The Jos. E. Widener Collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 
Vermeers and examples of Italian masters; also 
Renaissance and French sculpture and examples of 
the decorative arts. 

The Chester Dale Collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

The Ralph and Mary Booth Collection of paint- 
ings includes superb portraits by Boltraffio and 
Cranach. Among other donors are the Avalon 
Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Mrs. Charles S. Carstairs, Stephen C. Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, Horace Have- 
meyer, Mrs, Barbara Hutton, Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt, Duncan Phillips, Mrs. 
Maude Monell Vetlesen, and Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney and Edgar William and 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 17,172 prints to 
the National Gallery. The print collection also 
includes gifts from Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss 
Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, 
Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie Burr Clark, 
George Matthew Adams, W. G. Russell Allen, and 
heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 

Among the 1,380 gifts added during fiscal 1958 
were paintings by Van Dyck, Rubens, Titian, El 
Greco, and Andrea del Sarto; 1,306 small Italian 
Renaissance bronzes, from the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation; The Nymph of the Spring by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder, gift of Clarence Y. Palitz, and 
a Gilbert Stuart portrait, gift of Chester Dale. 

The Index of American Design, at the National 
Gallery of Art, is a collection of some 17,500 
water color renderings and photographs of Ameri- 
can crafts and folk arts. The Library has over 
27,000 vols. 


Arlington National Cemetery 

Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, was established June 15, 
1864, on land originally the estate of George 
Washington Parke Custis, and later the home of 
Robert E, Lee. 

It contains the Tomb of the Unknowns. An offi- 
cial report on Feb. 28, 1958, showed 95,684 military, 
naval and civilian persons buried there. Among 
the unknown dead are 2,111 who died on the bat- 
tlefields of Virginia in the Civil War and 167 who 
lost their lives when the battleship Maine was 
blown up in Havana Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the monument of the Unknown Dead of 
the Civil War, the Canadian Memorial, gift of 
Canada in honor of Americans who served with 
Canadian forces in World War I; a monument to 
the Confederate Dead, given by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, 1914; the Spanish- 
American War Memorial, a granite pillar sur- 
mounted by an eagle; the Coast Guard Memorial, 
and the U. S. N. Maine Memorial, with the mast 
of the Maine set in a granite base. 

Among famous Americans buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery are former President William 
Howard Taft, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker nh 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Adm. Horatio G. 
Wright, Major Walter Reed, Admiral Marc Mit- 
Scher, General John J. Pershing, James V. For- 
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b Arnold, and Rear Adm. — 
Richard E. Byrd, Jr. : i 
North of the National Cemetery, approximately 


350 yards, stands the bronze statue of the raising 
of the United States flag on Iwo Jima, executed by 
Felix de Weldon from the photograph by 

Rosenthal, and presented to the nation by 
U. S. Marine Corps, at a cost of $850,000. It 
dedicated Nov. 10, 1954, and is now under 
administration of the National Park Service. 


CUSTIS-LEE MANSION 


The house became a 
military hq, and was confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. The U. S. Supreme Court restored it to the 
legal heir, grandson of the builder, and he sold it 
to the Government in 1883 for $150,000. 


Census Clock 

An object of interest to Washington visitors is 
the ‘‘population clock’’ installed by the Bureau of 
the Census in the lobby of its offices in the Dept. 
of Commerce building. This large mechanism gives 
the average change in population of the United 
States. One set of lights flashes every 8 seconds 
to indicate the number of births, which run over 
4,000,000 a year. Another indicator shows that 
the average increase in population is 1 person 
every 12 seconds, and this affects the total. Lights 
also show that an immigrant enters the United 
States every 2 minutes and an nt leaves 
every 24 minutes. The reading of the total is 
adjusted at regular intervals by the Bureau to 
allow for variations of actual population changes 
from the standard factors built into the machine. 


Cherry Blossom Time 

Cherry blossom time in Washington is looked 
upon as the opening of spring. The famous cherry 
trees encircle the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
Park and for 2 miles line the roadside in Fast 
Potomac Park. They were established in 1912 by 
a gift by the Mayor of Tokyo to the city of 
Washington. The original 3,000 trees were propa- 
gated from the trees on the Arawaka River in a 
suburb of Tokyo. The first trees were planted by 
Mrs. William Howard Taft, wife of the President, 
and by Viscountess Chinda, wife of the Japanese 
Ambassador, Mar. 27, 1912. Today many of the 
600 trees around the Tidal Basin have white blos- 
soms, while some have pink; deep pink blossoms 
are in East Potomac Park. A festival was first in- 
stituted in 1927 and has since grown with pag- 
eantry. The trees usually are in full bloom the 
first week in April, but no precise date can be 
given earlier than 10 days prior to their bursting 
into full bloom, which lasts about one week, The 
National Capital Parks of National Park Service 
has charge. 


Famous Churches 

On Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. above the Potomac 
in Northwest Washington, rises the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, known as Washington or 
National Cathedral. Begun in 1907, this 14th cen- 
tury Gothic style church is 60% complete and will 
rank 5th in size among cathedrals of the world. 
It is the seat of the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. and the 
Bishop of Washington. It has no congregation of 
its own but is being built by free-will gifts. Nota- 
bles buried here include Woodrow Wilson, George 
Dewey, Cordell Hull, Frank B. Kelloge, and Mabel 
Boardman. 

Also architecturally imposing is the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at the 
Catholic University of America, a Romanesque- 
Byzantine design. It was begun in 1920. 

Several Protestant churches commemorate the 
association of Presidents with their congregations. 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, across Lafayette Sq. 
from the White House, designed by Benj. Latrobe 
in 1816, was attended by James Madison and 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, New York Ave. and H Si. at 13th 
St. NW, preserves a pew in which Lincoln sat. A 
room he occasionally used has become a chapel. 
Lincoln Memorial Tower, with chimes, was given 
by Robert T. Lincoln in 1903. 

President Eisenhower became a member of Na- 


tional Presbyterian Church, Connecticut Ave. at 
~WN St., soon after his inauguration. He was bap- 
tized by the Rev. Dr. E. L. R. Elson, the pastor. 
_ This church was founded on two historic congre- 
gations, the First Presbyterian Church, which 
originated in a carpenter shop on the White House 
> -grounds in 1795, and the Church of the Covenant, 
formed in 1883. The old President’s pew, brought 
from the First Church, was occupied by Presidents 
Jackson, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Cleveland. 
_ Other pews were used by Presidents Grant and 
Benjamin Harrison. 
_ A new mosque of white limestone, with minaret, 
_ was dedicated in July, 1957, at the Islamic Center. 


-Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 6825 
16th St., NW, Washington, D. C., is the central 
laboratory of pathology for the United States 
Army, Navy and Air Force, the Veterans Admini- 
stration, the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other agencies. 
It is made up of four major departments: 


Department of Pathology is concerned with 
diagnosis, consultation, research and advanced 
training in the pathology of diseases of medico- 
military importance. It is charged with review, 
confirmation or modification of the pathologic 
. diagnosis on surgical and autopsy material from 
hospitals of the Armed Services and Veterans 
- Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
phologic and statistical research and: provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. About 700,000 cases 
are available for study by qualified civilians. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 23 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the centrai agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 140,000 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study are available 
to qualified professional men. 


Medical Illustration Service is responsible for the 
Collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 

’ medical agencies. 


Medical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
SW, exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
sicians and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds range from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks to those 
caused by atomic explosions. The Director of the 
Institute is Captain W. M. Silliphant, Medical 
Corps, U. S, Navy. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1869. Other 
donors, including Sen. W. A. Clark, have aug- 
mented its collection. 

The Gallery is devoted primarily to American 
art and includes paintings by Copley, Stuart, 
Peale, Sully, Eakins, Ryder, Whistler, Sargent, 
Bellows, Luks, Sloan and representatives of the 
present day school. Sculpture, drawings, water- 
colors and prints by contemporary and _ older 
American artists are also shown. The Clark Col- 
lection consists of European and other works. 


D. A. R. Headquarters 


National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution (org. 1890), occupies three formal 
buildings: Memorial Continental Hall, Constitu- 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the two, 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sts., and C 
and D Sts., N.W. At either side are the Red Cross 
and the Pan American buildings. 

The buildings contain offices, the Museum, with 
priceless heirlooms; .28 period rooms, furnished by 
state organizations; the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall, and the Library. The library has over 40,- 
000 vols., many manuscripts and genealogical rec- 
ords. Microfilms of state census records, 1850-1880, 
may be consulted by appointment. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 
The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution de- 
yoted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground ot Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
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and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeareana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio. Its most significant collections, how- 
ever, are source materials useful in the study of 
English civilization in the period before 1700. Its 
collection of English books printed before 1640 is 
the largest in the Western Hemisphere. It also has 
extensive source materials for the history of the- 
atre and drama from the Middle Ages to the end 
of the 19th century, both English and American, 
It owns a large collection of 16th and 17th century 
books gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Eng- 
lish newspaper publisher. The library owns ap- 
proximately 250,000 volumes, many excessively 
rare, to which it is constantly adding by purchase, 
The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to accredited scholars and annually 
awards a number of grants-in-aid. Its exhibition 
gallery is open free every day except Sundays and 
holidays. Dr, Louis B. Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
park. It is a circular stone structure, with Ver- 
mont marble on the exterior and Georgia white 
marble inside and combines architectural elements 
of the dome of the Pantheon in Rome and the 
rotunda designed by Jefferson for the University 
of Virginia. The central circular chamber, 86.3 ft. 
in diameter, is dominated by a full-length figure 
of Thomas Jefferson 19 ft. tall, by the American 
sculptor Rudulph Evans. The architects were John 
Russell Pope (died 1937) and his associates Otto 
R. Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
was dedicated by President F. D. Roosevelt Apr, 
13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 

The exterior is surrounded by a peristyle of 26 
Ionic columns, each 41 ft. tall, and 5 ft. 3 in, in 
diameter. Exterior of the dome is 95 ft. 8 in. 
from the floor. The interior columns are each 5 
ft. in diameter and 39 ft. 2 in. tall. The Me- 
morial stands on a circular stylobate of steps and 
terraces 183 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 

On the pediment over the portico is’a sculptured 
group by Adolph A. Weinman showing Jefferson 
standing before the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to draft the Declaration of 
Independence. On the interior walls are four 
panels with inscriptions from Jefferson’s writings: 
(1) sentences from the Declaration; (2) the right 
of man to a free mind and liberty of religious 
opinion; (3) the duty of the state to bring bodily 
freedom and education to the common man; (4) 
the need of changes in laws and institutions to 
keep step with progress of the human mind and 
new circumstances. On the frieze of the main 
entablature are Jefferson’s lines: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.’ 


Lincoln Memorial 

The Lincoln Memorial, in West Potomac Park 
on the axis of the Capitol and the Washington 
Monument, was dedicated on Memorial Day, May 
30, 1922, It consists of a large marble hall enclos- 
ing a heroic sized statue of Abraham Lincoln sit- 
ting in meditation in a large armchair. The hall 
is symbolical not only of the greatness of the man 
and the Union he served, but the ideas of democ- 
racy and freedom that he expressed. 

The Memorial was designed by Henry Bacon. 
The Lincoln statue was made by Daniel Chester 
French and the murals and ornamentation on 
bronze ceiling beams are by Jules Guerin. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union. Surrounding the walls of the Memorial Hall 
are 36 Doric columns, the frieze above the columns 
bearing the names of the 36 states existing at 
the time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls 
above the colonnade are inscribed the names of 
the 48 states existing 1922. These walls and 
columns enclose the sanctuary containing three 
memorials to Lincoln. The place of honor is 
occupied by a colossal marble statue of Lincoln as 
the war. President, seated in an armchair 1245 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped. Twenty-eight large blocks of Georgia white 
marble compose the statue, which is 19 feet high 
from head ‘to foot. 

On the north wall to the right of the central 
space where the statue is placed, is inscribed 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. On the south 


wall the Gettysburg Address is inscribed. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest on bed- 
rock. The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule 
marble is 79 ft. 10 in. high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches ascend a terrace retained by a 14-foot 
granite wall. This wall on the east and west sides 
is 256 ft. 10 in. long and 187 ft. long on the north 
and south sides. The walls of the Memorial are 
enclosed by a continuous colonnade 188 ft. 4 in. 
long and 118 ft. 6 in. wide. The 38 columns in the 
colannade, including the two standing in the en- 
trance, are 44 ft. high, 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter at 
the base. ‘ 

Greek Ionic columns 50 ft. high and 5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter at the base divide the interior of 
the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the 
ceiling, 60 feet above the floor, is designed with 
bronze girders ornamented with laurel and oak 
leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with melted beeswax 
to produce translucency. The interior floor and 
the wall base are of pink Tennessee marble. The 
central chamber, containing the statue, is 60 ft. 
wide and 74 ft. deep. The cost of the Memorial 
was $2,957,000 and of the statue $88,400. 


Lincoln Museums 

Two. houses associated with the shooting and 
death of President Abraham Lincoln, Apr. 14-15, 
1865, are public property and visited annually by 
thousands of persons. Ford’s Theatre, 10th St., 
between E and F Sts., NW, has on display the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics and memen- 
toes of the assassination, including the door of the 
box in which Lincoln sat, the derringer and 
spurs used by John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, 
and the flag in which Booth’s spur caught and 
tripped him. The stage is outlined on the fioor. 
The house was built in 1833 as a church and re- 
built as a theatre in 1861. After the assassination 
the Government bought the theatre for $100,000 
for offices. In June, 1893, the—interior collapsed, 
killing 22, injuring 68. In 1932 it was converted 
into the Lincoln Museum. The Lincoln family 
Bible is a precious possession. 

Across the street is the Wm. Petersen house, a 
small red brick structure in which Lincoln died. 
It has been restored to the state it was the night 
Lincoln was carried there and the furniture is 
either original or reproduced. 


Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was orig- 
inally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington, 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 


West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as 


his half-brother, 


To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 


He returned to 
1783. 


tion. 


Mount Vernon was left to Washington’s nephew 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington’ 


acres, since extended 

reassembled original Was! furn 
repaired the buildings. It restored the 
euen flower garden and experimental 
garden, 


Washington still exist, and that the boxwood of 
the flower garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Albert Harkness. About 
30 states are represented by vice regents. The 


Resident Director is Chas. C. Wall; the assistant to _ 


the Director is Walter C. Densmore. 
National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private — 


non-profit corporation electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3, 1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
It has representatives of more than 100 societies 
ane of the Government, and a number of members- 
at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 


Academy—Research Council are financed by a. 


$5,000,000 endowment by the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1919. Other expenses are met by contracts, 
grants, bequests, and gifts. 


National Archives and Records 

The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition Hall. These charters and many other fa- 
mous documents of American history are on view 
weekdays, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Sundays and 
holidays, except Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc-= 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of George 
Washington are also available.. Certain records of 
reasearch value are available on microfilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives, the Office of Rec= 
ords Management and the Federal Register Divi- 
sion in Washington, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y., and the Harry Ss. 
Truman Library at Independence, Mo. It is headed 
by Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the U.S. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statutes-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to administer 
the Presidential libraries. There are now nearly 
800,000 cubic feet of records in the National 
Archives Building in Washington. They date from 
the Revolutionary War through World War II and 
include 35,000 sound recordings, 1,100,000 maps and 
charts, 2,700,000 photographic items and 35,000,000 
ft. of motion-picture film. About 400,000 reference 
services are supplied annually. 


National Geographic Society 

The National Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D. C., was organized in 1888 “‘for the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge.’’ In Explorers 
Hall at its headquarters, 16th & M Streets, N.W., 
four blocks north of the White House, are dis- 
played trophies and enlarged pictures of 71 years 
of exploration. : 

The Society sponsors research of land, sea, and 
sky, sending teams of Scientists, staff writers and 
photographers on expeditions and field surveys. to 
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parts of the world. It conveys the results to 
ts 2,250,000 members (1958) in the monthly illus- 
_ trated National Geographic Magazine. 

_ _ Large-scale maps in 10 colors prepared by the 
' Society’s Cartographic Division for years have been 
_ distributed as supplements to the Magazine. This 
_ am was expanded in January, 1958, with the 
_ issuance of the first in a new Atlas Series of 10- 
color maps. Seven such maps (about 16,0000,000 
_ copies) were issued in 1958, the subjects being 

Southeastern United States, Southern South Amer- 
ica, National Parks of U.S. and Canada, British 
Isles, Poland and Czechoslovakia, North Central 
United States, Greece and the Aegean Islands. In 
this series the world is being mapped anew. A new 
Atlas folder will be available for mounting maps. 

The Society’s Book Service in October published 

the National Geographic Book of Dogs, dealing 
with 127 breeds. It also published new printings of 
Indians of the Americas, Everyday Life in An- 
cient Times, The Book of Fishes and The World 
in Your Garden. 
The School Service Division issues the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins, which provides the geo- 
graphic background to current events during 30 
. weeks of the school year for 40,000 teachers and 
students. The News Service Division averages 6 
~ releases weekly on the geography behind headline 
mews and on expeditions and research, 

The Society’s library, open to scholars, has 
23,300 books on geography, receives periodicals 
from all parts of the world and maintains a large 
Clipping file of world-wide information to found 

in books. The files contain more than 500,000 color 
‘and monochrome photographs. 

The 17th award of the Society’s Hubbard Gold 
Medal took places on March 28 at Constitution 
Hall. Chief Justice Earl Warren of the Board of 
Trustees read the citation: “To Paul A. Siple, 
whose bold Antarctic explorations and researches 
spanning 30 years have broadened the horizons of 
geographic knowledge.’’ 

. In New York City on May 21, Dr. Melville Bell 
' Grosvenor as Editor of the National Geographic 
' Magazine was awarded the Lafayette Medal of 
' the French Government, for the Magazine’s ‘‘im- 
~ portant contribution to the furtherance of French- 

American amity’’ during Lafayette year (1957), 

The Society in 1958 also received the Diploma of 

Merit and Gold Medal of the City of Rome, Italy; 

and the Distinguished Service Award of the Sea- 

bee Veterans of America, Department of Michigan, 
for its reporting of Seabee and Navy operations in 
the Antarctic. 

Expeditions and research projects of the Society 

~ in 1958 included these: 

The archaeological expedition of the Society and 
the Middle American Research Institute to Dzibil- 
chaltun in southeastern Mexico, begun in 1957, con- 
tinued under the direction of Dr. E. Wyllys An- 
drews, Associate in Archeology of the Institute, 
Tulane University. Dr. Andrews’s study of house 
mounds and platforms at this site 10 miles north 
of Mérida, Yucatan, suggest it probably was the 
largest and longest inhabited center-in pre-His- 
panic America. Spread over 40 sq. mi., it appar- 
ently flourished from the so-called formative 
period of Maya until the beginning of Spanish 
domination. The 1958 work concentrated on uncoy- 
ering a temple on a pyramid and in collecting 
artifacts from a cenote, or natural well. 

Dr. E. Thomas Gilliard, Associate Curator of 
Birds, American Museum of Natural History, is 
scientific leader of an expedition to New Britain 
sponsored by tthe NGS, American Museum of 
Natural History and Explorers Club. This is making 
a survey of the natives, birds, and mammals in 
mountain forests. 

An expedition of the Society and the California 
Academy of Sciences to Africa, led by Dr, Edward 
S. Ross, the Academy’s Curator of Entomology, 
returned in July, 1958, from 10 months’ field work 
inthe Belgian Congo and East Africa with thou- 
sands of silk-spinning Embioptera and other in- 
sects, as well as photographs of birds, reptiles, and 
small game. 

The Society in 1958 supported a third season of 
excavation in Russell Cave, northeastern Alabama, 
led by Carl F. Miller, Smithsonian Institution 
archeologist. Charcoal taken from an ancient fire 
at the 23-foot level late in the previous season 
proved to be about 9,000 years old by carbon-14 
test—the oldest material of human origin found in 
the southeastern United States. The Society pur- 
chased the cave and lands around it to preserve its 
record of continuous human occupation, and pre- 
sented it to the Government. Russell Cave will be 
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part of the National Park System. 

Officers: Melville Bell Grosvenor continues as 
President of the Society and Editor of the National 
Geographic Magazine. At the May, 1958, board 
meeting, Thomas W. McKnew, Vice President and 
Secretary, was elected Executive Vice President and 
Secretary; Robert V. Fleming, Treasurer, became 
Vice President and Treasurer; Melvin M. Payne, 
Senior Assistant Secretary, became Vice President 
and Associate Secretary; and Frederick G, Vos- 
burgh was made Vice President in addition to 
being Associate Editor. 

Gilbert Grosvenor continued as Chairman and 
John Oliver La Gorce as Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, and Lyman J. Briggs as Chair- 
man and Alexander Wetmore as Vice Chairman of 
the Committee for Research and Exploration. 


National Library of Medicine 

National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 
is the nation’s largest medical library and one of 
three largest research libraries in the Federal 
Government. It contains more than 1,000,000 
books, journals, theses, pamphlets, prints, and 
films collected from all parts of the world. Ma- 
terial is loaned to other libraries; individuals may 
use the collections in its public reading rooms. It 
publishes a monthly index called Current List of 
Medical Literature, and an annual catalog of its 
monographic acquisitions, the National Library of 
Medicine Catalog. Its History of Medicine Division, 
located at 11,000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
contains medical incunabula, manuscripts, and 
other medical literature published prior to 1801. 
This library was formerly Armed Forces Medical 
Library. Director is Dr. Frank B. Rogers. 


The Pentagon 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres, including a 
5-acre center court. It houses personnel of the 
Dept. of Defense, which includes the Depts. of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the three departments 
and the military Chiefs of Staff have offices here. 
The building does not accommodate all the per- 
sonnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 29 acres and 
has 146 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. Total length of corridors-is 1742 
miles. There is a mezzanine below the first floor 
and a partial basement below that, The latter is 
used for records and offices and accommodates 
approximately 800 persons. 

Daytime population is 29,000, 65% civilians. The 
war-time peak was 33,000. 

Parking space covers 64 acres and can hold 8,300 
vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips in 
and out daily. 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
approximately 200 persons, 

Some of the workers eat 2 or 3 meals in the 
building. A staff of over 600 prepares and serves 
meals from 3 kitchens to 2 dining rooms, 6 cafe- 
terias, 9 beverage bars and an otitside snack bar. 
During an average day Pentagon personnel con- 
sume about 35,000 cups of coffee, 3,000 quarts of 
milk and milk products and 3,200 soft drinks. 
About 1,000,000 gals. of water are used daily. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
locations, Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 
and Central Dental Laboratory. Here also is the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

The hospital has an average of 1,300 bed pa- 
tients daily, exclusive of out-patients. The research 
institute spearheads medical, dental, and vet- 
erinary educational and research programs. The 
laboratory annually produces more than 10,000 
dentures for Army personnel. The pathology insti- 
tute is the central laboratory of pathology for 
military and other government agencies. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital’s convalescent center, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, engaged in research on arti- 


ficial limbs, the Audiology and Speech Center, and 
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“Smithsonian Institution 
Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 

under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 

an Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 

1826 to the United States to found in W: 

an institution for the ‘nerease and diffusion of 

Knowledge among men.” 

The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

Plans for the new $36,000,000 Smithsonian Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, authorized by 
Congress in 1956, are being carried forward. The 
building is to be erected on the Mall not far from 
other Smithsonian buildings. 


The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. 

The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits, Including the Kitty Hawk 
Plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s planes. 


The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
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Zoological Park has over 3,000 wild 
animals of about 800 species. Visitors number about 
400,000 annually. It recently received a pair of 
white rhinoceros from Africa, first to reach this 
country; also a pair of akapis from the Belgian 
Congo and a pair of Himalayan snow leopards. 
The Astrophysical Observatory, with scientific — 
headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., studies solar 
Tadiation, other phenomena that affect the earth 
and its atmosphere. This agency has charge of the 
Moonwatch program of the International Geo- 
physical Year—the optical tracking of artificial 
earth satellites. is 


Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 514 
inches in height and 55 feet, 144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed in 1880 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 

The capstone weighs 3,300 Ibs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81,120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses, The first 150 ft. are backed by 
rubble masonry. From that point to 452 ft. Maine 
granite was used as backing, and above 452 ft, 
marble was used. The face of the monument is 
marble, the first 5 courses from Sheffield, Mass., 
the rest from Maryland. Set into the interior 
walls are 189 memorial stones from states, foreign 
countries and organizations. An iron stairway has 
50 landings and 898 steps. The elevator makes the 
ascent in 70 seconds, 


Questions and Answers About Government Procedures 


What President served without pay? 
President Herbert Hoover. A rich man, he gave 
his salary to lesser paid employees, 
Did any Vice President ever resign from office? 
John ©, Calhoun, Vice President under Presi- 
dents John acy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
1825-1833, resigned to become Senator from South 
Carolina. 
Who has made the longest speech in. the Senate? 
Senator J. Strom Thurmond (D., N. C.) spoke 
24 hrs., 18 min., against the Civil Rights bill, Aug. 
28-29, 1957, thereby Passing the record of Sen, 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) 22 hrs., 26 min., on Apr. 
25, 1953. 
What historic portraits do the Representative 2 
nei ue ee is in session? a sie 
ull leng portraits of George Washington, at 
the right of the Speaker, and 
Fayette, at his left, bib sssiets ee 
How is the cabinet constituted? 
By tradition the 
President and the heads 


is the only 


President is seated higher than the President, 


What are the duties of the Parliamentarian? 
Both the Senate and the House have a Parlia- 

mentarian, usually an expert on legislative pro- 

cedure, who is consulted on points of order, 

precedents, exact statements made in Presidential 

messages, validity of bills and communications. He 

Eee here mage routine and prepares the House 
anual, 


What are the functions of (1) Majority Leader of 
the House and 


ye oath nea by the President? 

€ Constitution directs that the Presi 

take the following oath or affirmations Tere 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘‘So 
help me God’’ at the end of the oath when taken 
by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 


for the duration of the oath, with 
Slightly raised.) mice 
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* Name Residence Elected 

|e te ea eae 

George Clinton!....|Ulster Co...... July 9, 1777 

John Jay..-... ...|New York City.|April, 1795 
_ George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... April, 1801 

Morgan Lewis...... Dutchess Co... .|April, 1804 

Daniel D. Tompkins|Richmond Co.. .| April, 1807 

John Taylor?....... anys... 4 March, 1817 

a 17 
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bo 
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Van Buren. .|Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828 

Enos T. Throop . Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy » 7, 1832 
William H. Seward.. 7, 1838 
William C. Bouck. 8, 1842 
Silas Wright..... 5, 1844 
John Yo 3, 1846 
Hamilton Fish. 7, 1848 
mn re 5, 1850 

Horatio Seymour... . 2, 1852 
Myron H. Clark...,/Canandaigua...|/Nov. 7, 1854 
John A. King. ...../Queens Co. .... Nov. 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York City./Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton..|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864 


John T. Hoffman. ..\New York City.|Nov. 


_1The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Berner should enter on July 1 after their elec- 

jon. 

2Lt. Gov.; became Governor upon resignation 
of Gov. Tompkins. 

8The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lt. Gov. shall, ‘‘on and after the 
year 1823, enter office Jan. 1.” 

4Lt. Gov., became Governor following death of 
Gov. Clinton. 

5Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
“a oo Van Buren who became U.S. Secretary of 

ate. 


Governors of New York State 


Name Residence Elected 

John A. Dix....... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. ..|/New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...) New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland®. ./Buffalo........|/Nov. 7, 1882 

a) 7 (herp aaa E B.scececte (Jan, 6, L05u 
Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. ...|Rhinecliff....../Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank 8. Black..... PP POViteipicemsiore Nov. 3, 1896 
Bp es Ronee oma Re Ov. = ie 

. B. Odell jr... .|New «eees-(Nov. 6, 

Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.......... Nov. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes®.|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White’...../Syracuse......./Oct. 6, 1910 
John A, Dix....... ‘homson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer!?....|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn!!..|;Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith...,|/New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt. ...|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman!2| New York City.|Nov. 8, 1932 
Charles Poletti!%....|New York City. 1942 
Thomas E. Dewey. .|New York City .|Nov. 3, 1942 


Averell Harriman. ..!Central Vailey..|Nov. 2, 19 


6Gov. Cleveland resigned Jan. 6, 1885 to hbe- 
come President of U.S. 

7Lt; Gov., became Governor upon resignation of 
prexetend. and was elected Nov. 6, 1885 for a full 
erm. 

8Gov. Hughes resigned Oct. 6, 1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

®8Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Hughes. 

10Gov. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
office Oct. 17, 1913. 

iLt. Gov,, became Governor upon removal of 
Sulzer. 

12Goy. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to become 
Director’ of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 

18Lt. Gov., became Governor for 29 days upon 
resignation of Lehman. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures 
Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Year : 
Ending March 31 Receipts State Local 
purposes assistance Total 
1945...... Pe AIO OEE Oa $617,399,403.31 | $210,608,797.87 | $250,149,280.54 | $460.758,078.41 
DOO ot AERA Sima mire 727,947,301.16 324,786,466.33 400,885,632.25 725.672,098.58 
RBM ies spate merci «mnie ecaie «2, * 857,915,322.79 361,357 ,036.20 505,642,623.62 866,999,659.82 
BBD EAD freee ia cab cnet eg geateertio so 0.8) a.018 881,746,791.91 361,074,110.77 530,208,461.41 891,282,572.18 
Meet rarts aie ob Bs ase teins 996,217,779.40 43,131,481.44 550,213,988.02 993,345,469.46 
TS 5 > is Gee Gn aee poaneny ,074,842,979.03 476,117,418.46 577,480,425.32 | 1,053.597,843.78 
OSS Sitesi eR ies Creer een 1,090,453,872.70 475,628, 169.28 599,239,087.35 | 1,074,867,256.63 
ba Pee aT ccc alas a as,e artis o aise. o° 1,159,155,104.32 510,893.308.36 647,234,416.48 | 1,158,127,725.11 
uno aR pte Aes Aiibec 1,308,864,194,41 567,262,777.99 41,225,534.54 | 1,308,488,312.53 
UD es Aegan ee 1,390,649,696 85] 603,167,959.99 787,212,037.47 | 1,390,379,997.46 
BN tee saad e,e 8 Re we ae osa0s oan aia 1,453,772,135.06 588,119,667.10 865,483,139.02 | 1,453,602,806.12 
ETE dd nee ny ge On ey 1,554,000,000.00 | _600,400,000.00 953,400,000.00 | 1,553,800,000.00 


*Revised Budget Message estimate. 
Receipts prior to 1951 include General Fund r 


evenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 


Expenditures prior to 1951 include General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution, The tax- 
sharing program has been superseded by a new program of per capita assistance. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State ¢ 


Source: 


New York State Department of Health 


Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


Estimat- Rates per 1,000 population 
Year | ed popu- Mar- - Rate per 
{Cal.) lation Births | Deaths | riages Persons 1,000 live 
July 1 Births Deaths | Married Births 
14,548,650] 301,598} 157,713} 156,024 20.7 10.8 21.4 27.2 
4,708,681] 301,025} 154,910) 134,115 20.5 10.5 18.2 26.1 
14,921,889} 300,752} 156,143} 141,075 20.2 10.5 18.9 24.8 
15,099,203| 316,233} 158,501} 132,045 20.9 10.5 17.5 23.5 
15,303,555] 326,035} 160,724) 123,722 21.3 10.5 16.2 24.1 
15,514,769| 325,077 63,7 125,863 21.0 10.6 16.2 24.5 
15,721,897| 335,226} 159,519) 123,060 21.3 10.1 15.7 23.4 
. 15,951,346} 342,14 165,588] 123,251 21.4 10.4 15.5 24.3 
, |16,186,537| 346,700] 166,446) 127,101 21.4 10.3 15.7 23.7 
16,418,818! 360,731] 172,751! 124,647 22.0 10.5 15.2 23.9 


*Provisional. 


a ee 
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THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that ‘ie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embr 


geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

The new Palisades Interstate Parkway, to run 
42 mi. from Alpine, N. J., over the top of the 
Palisades, to Harriman State Park in New York, 
Opened a new section June 22, 1957, reaching 
Route 303 interchange at Orangeburg, N. Y. In 
1958 the Commission expects to complete the en- 
tire main line from the George Washington bridge 
to Bear Mountain-Harriman State Park, and the 
final leg will be finished in 1959. 

The total area of the Park including 1900 acres 
in the New Jersey section is 52,336 acres of which 
the Harriman Section covers 40,279 acres; Bear 
Mt. area, 4,846; Storm King, 1,092; Hook Mt., 661; 
Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 631; Haverstraw, 73: 
Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45; Nyack Beach, 61; 
and High Tor, 491. 5 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
Season, steamboats run to Bear Mountain. The 
Mohawk Coach Lines and the West Shore Rail- 
road reach the eastern borders, and the Erie the 
western. 

The main arterial routes to the several sections 
of the Park are the Palisades Interstate Parkway, 
the New York State Thruway, the Garden State 
Parkway, U. S. Route 9-W, New York Route 17 
and U.'S. Route 6. Hudson River crossings are the 
Holland and Lincoln tunnels, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, the Tappan Zee Bridge and the 
Bear Mountain Bridge. 

Sea facilities are available by permit at 
Lake Welch in Harriman State Park. 


Stony Point Battlefield Reservation is within the 
@rea of the Park. This British strong point was 
carried by assault by Gen. Anthony Wayne July 
15, 1779. Museum and picnic facilities. 


Harriman State Park contains Sebago Beach, 
Lake Welch, Lake Tiorati and beach, Lake Silver 
Mine, the Kanawauke Lakes, and the Anthony 
Wayne bathing area. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 


Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a salt-water beach and fresh-water 
Swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it 
has a modern amusement park and game rooms, 
It is an all-year resort. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook et acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt ark; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in-« 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
Sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 

Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Ridge 
Road Pienic Area (170 acres) in the Town of 
Greenburgh. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Va 
Cortlandt Park to Katonah. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay Park 
to the Connecticut line, where it connects with the 
Merritt Parkway, which extends east. The Bronx 
River Parkway extends from the city line northerly 
a3 te talles to the Taconic State Parkway at Val- 


STATE PARKWAYS 


The Taconic State Parkway runs from 
Bee yprough Coe Putnam, pees 
a Counties 
its present terminus, BErnre Bure Malas 


The Bear Mountain State Park 
the Taconic State Parkway just north fore 
intersection with Crompond Road west to State 
Route No. 9 and the Peekskill by-pass. 


New York State—Parks, Campsites 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department, ¥ | 
JONES BEACH STATE PARK rs a 

Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Y¥., 
"reached Sf tiie Cima Denirek SA a 


is reach 


from Long Beach the Loop Causeway and the 


by 
Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the Long 


Railroad to Freeport or Wantagh with bus con- 


ections. Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean 
bathing beach, a stillwater bathing wane ie Zachs 


Bay, salt water diving, swimming an 


wi 
pools in the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafe- 


terias, boardwalk. The Marine Theatre seats 8,200, 
OTHER LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (86 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 


on Southern State Parkway. 


Hempstead Lake (867 acres), 21 miles from N. ¥., | 


on Southern State Parkway. 


rin of Famingdale, béliipage occupies a 3Olls 
north 0: e. page occ - 
ing wooded tract north of Farmingdale on the 
Nassau-Suffolk County line. Five 18-hole se 
courses and a clubhouse are available. The 
18-hole golf course was opened for play May 30 
1958. There are picnic groves, oyer ten miles of 
bridle paths and pedestrian trails and a stable 
where well-trained saddle horses may be hired. 


Belmont Lake (399 acres), 42 miles from N. ¥ 


Sunken Meadow (1218 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park, on Long Island Sound. 
Reached by all parkway routes from N, Y. 


Captree (298 acres), 47 miles from N. Y. on 


all-parkway route to Fire Island Inlet. 


Fire Island (1,000 acres), 49 miles from N. Y. 
ferry from Captree. 


Bayard Cutting Arboretum (641 acres), 50 miles 
re N. Y. on Connetquot River, south of East 
Slip. 


Heckscher (1524 acres), 50 miles from N. Y¥. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 


Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 


Orient Beach (357 acres), 118 miles from N. Y¥, 
on Gardiners Bay. 


Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 


Montauk Point (162 acres), 132 miles from N. ¥. 
on the ocean. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Campers on Forest Preserve public campsites 
pay a service charge of $1 per night or $5 per week 
per camping permit, limited to 6 persons, Day 
users pay 50¢ per car, $2 per truck or bus, 


Catskill Park contains 688,000 acres of which 
the state owns more than 227,000 acres. The 
park is situated_in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
preahataus mountains extending from the norther- 
y end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by i to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad, The 
public campsites are: 


Beaverkill—turn north from State Highway, 
Toute 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 


campsite is about five miles from this point over ; 


hard surfaced roads. 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- | 


way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


Devil’s  Tombstone—turn north from. State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter, The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 


North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 


route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There f 
drive of three miles, ollows @ 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic at Copake Falls (6,000) acres + 90 mi 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic (910 sere 115 miles 


from N. Y¥.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 __ 


acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 


Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson Ri 5 
bh POULEEreEee River, 9 miles north 


Echo Lake (64 acres) at Mill N. 
(14 acres), 5 ie pact of Feehan ay 
wan (20 pica 2 miles north of wood. 


james Baird, 9 mi. east of Se ie (583 
Ogden Mills and Ruth L m Mills 
acres) at Staatsburg. aoe 


cera Falls (675 Sac ys, miles — 


‘thaca; Cayuga Lake (188 acres) miles f 
Seneca Falis: Treman State Park (989 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 


816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
Wego; ore Glen (857 acres), B 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; See Falls (533 
Cayuga Lake, si miles N. 
ee bade Village of that name; Newtown 

efield a iivecevation (330 acres), 5 miles S. E. 


cs Park (13,303 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 
Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 


ter (853 acres). 


Allegany (58,266 acres), a miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 


State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (126 acres); Devil’s Hole State ial Se oo 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park | (386 
Bere}: Buckhorn Island: Evangola State Park (477 
acres), 27 mi. southwest of Buffalo. 


Thousand Islands region—Wellesley Island, 
Westcott Beach, Jacques Cartier and 12 smaller 
areas between Sacketts Harbor and Ogdensburg. 

John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of Albany on State route 157. 

Lake George Beach and Battlefield, off U. S. 
route 9 at Lake George Village. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


Campers on the Forest Preserve public camp- 
sites and on the State-owned islands and lands at 
Lake George pay a service charge of $1 per night 
or $5 per week per camping permit. Permits are 
limited to 6 persons. Day users pay 50 cents per 
car or $2 per truck or bus. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,250,- 
600 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The state has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
Tegister with the caretaker in charge. 


The developed campsites are: 


Lake George Battleground—Route U. S. about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 


Hearthstone Point—Two miles north of Lake 
Bees Dlage on Bolton road, State Highway, 
rou : 


Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 
paste Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
. Highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 


ae Bridge—Sixteen miles north. of Schroon 
ake as the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
Tou 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two gulls east of Severance and one 
mile west of Parad 


Crown Point Serdic ee east from route 
8 and 22, about half ney between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 


Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable alee 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. 8. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown aan Keesville, about siz 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. ee 


9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. 


Macomb Reservation—3 miles west of Route 22B 
at Schuyler Falls. 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles.east of Saranac Lake. 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. . 


Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Paul Smiths and Tupper Lake. 


Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State a 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite r 


Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over paved 
Toad to campsite. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a@ quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
Entrance is 2 miles west of Long Lake. 


Forked Lake—At end of town highway_5 miles 
west of Highway 10 at Deerland on Long Lake. 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raines 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake Village. 


Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of! elis. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from “State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 


Poplar Point—Off State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about two miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about three 
miles west of Piseco; access via State Highway 8. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake; access via State 
Highway, route 8, four miles west of Piseco, 
Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 


Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake Village, on State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12D, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake Village on State High- 
way, route 28. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Northampton Beach—Adjacent to State route 30, 
two miles south of Northville. 


Northway, Thruway and Other New York Improvements 


The Northway, a 175-mile toll-free highway 
linking Albany with the Canadian border, is in 
construction. Work also proceeds on a north- 
south, toll-free artery, to run through Central New 
York from the Pennsylvania border to the Thou- 
sand Islands. On Long Island an expressway under 
construction is part of a $300,000,000 cross-land 
route. 

More than 103,000 miles of improved roads are 
included in the highway and street systems of 
New York State. 

In 1958 the New York State Thruway Authority 
was operating 506 miles of the authorized 562- 
mile Thruway System, and new sections to connect 
with the Massachusetts and Connecticut Turn- 
pikes were expected to be put in service by the 


beginning of 1959. In 1960, when a section run- 
ning from Buffalo to Niagara Falls is completed, 
the system will be complete. 

Revenues in 1957 totalled $31,064,076 and re- 
sulted in a surplus of $1,264,021 over operating 
expenses and debt service. Commercial vehicles 
accounted for $7,621,638 of the total revenue, 
passenger vehicles $19,542,733, concessions (res- 
taurants, gasoline stations, emergency service 
garages) $3,285,487 and other sources $614,218. 

A projected Newburgh-Beacon bridge across the 
Hudson River is intended to connect with Inter- 
state Route 6, which will extend from Port Jervis 
to the Connecticut line. A preliminary appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 has been made for the bridge. 
Another new bridge has been under construction 
below Albany. 


~ 
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New York State Mountain Peaks 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. Elevation figures show feet above mean sea 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


r 
_ Contributions, 1957 ..... 254,039,000 
_ Benefit Payments, 1957 | : 71,888, 
Funds on » Jan. 1, 1958 ........ 1,355,730,000 
The Unemployment Insurance Law or the State 


_ of New York was enacted in April, 1935, and was 

- the second of its kind in the United States. Collec- 
tions from employers began in 1936 and first 
payments to the unemployed were made in 1938. 

_. Since that time various amendments have ex- 
tended the usefulness of the law. Benefit rates 
how are $10 to $45; duration of payments is 26 

weeks; waiting period is one week; compensation 
ais paid for days of unemployment. 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
Sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. In 1958, an alternate 
rule was set up, permitting payment also to 
claimants who worked in at least 15 of the past 


* 52 weeks and in 40 of the past 104 weeks, all at 


an average of $15 or more a week. Benefits are 
payable for not more than 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment within the claimant’s individual benefit year 
(52 weeks following the filing of a valid original 
Claim). The weekly benefit rate is based on the 
claimant’s average weekly wage, and varies from 
the $10 weekly minimum to the $45 maximum. 
Benefits are paid weekly for each fourth and 
subsequent day of total unemployment within the 
week, known as effective days, after a waiting 
period of four effective days, which need not be 
consecutive. 

The partial earnings under which a claimant 
may get benefits are limited to $45 a week. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within séven days after a request is mailed. 

If -‘reasonably fitted’’ by training and experi- 
ence eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance requires joining 
a company union. jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home at 
increased expense unless the expense is provided 
for. An employee may also refuse employment for 
other good cause, but benefits are not paid if he 
has withdrawn from the labor market. 

A 1958 amendment provides a uniform 42-day 
suspension for workers who voluntarily leave their 
employment without good cause, are discharged 
for misconduct or refuse suitable employment. A 
49-day suspension of benefit rights is incurred for 

* loss of employment due to a strike, lockout or 
other industrial controversy. Suspensions are not 
wiped out by intervening employment. Anyone 
finding new work and losing it before a suspension 
period expires must serve the remaining days 
before he can receive benefits. 

Since 1941 provision has been made for reduc- 
tion of benefits in cases of wilful false statements. 

Temporary Extension of Benefits—Under agree- 
ment with the federal government -under the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958, New York State pays up to 13 weeks of 
additional benefits.to unemployed workers who 
used up their regular uncmployment insurance 
Tights after June 30, 1957. Payments under the 
program are limited to weeks of unemployment 
between June 23, 1958 and April 5, 1959. 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


WHAT EMPLOYER PAYS 


In. 1958 employer’s contributions to the Fund 
were based on basic tax rates of 2.7% down to 
0.5%, plus a 1/10th of 1% subsidiary contribution. 
Firms subject to the law for less than seven 
calendar quarters paid the maximum 2.7% rate but 
were not liable for subsidiary contributions. 

Effective in 1959, the maximum potential tax 
rate becomes 2.9%. However, an employer, whose 
unemployment insurance account shows a deficit 
on any June 30 because his former employees drew 
benefits in excess of his contributions, pays a 3% 
tax the following year. Starting in 1960, if his 
account has shown deficits in two successive years, 
the employer pays 3.2% the following year. 

_The law also provides for diversions from in- 
dividual employer accounts to the General Account 
whenever the General Account balance drops be- 
low a fixed ‘‘safety’’ level and, starting in 1959, 
makes firms with less than two years tax liability 
subject to subsidiary contributions, Contributions 
are payable quarterly. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid. 
Payments made by an employer under a retire- 
ment, sickness, or accident disability plan, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages to be used as a 
basis for benefit payment. = 

Employers, whether subject to the law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employ- 
er’s liability ceases only when he can show that 
1) he has employed no more than one person 
on any day for at least a full calendar year and 
2) he is not liable for tax under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. A delinquent employer 
who erroneously contributed to the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund of another state is not 
held liable for penalties and interest. 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured with the consent 
of the Industrial Commissioner: firms with fewer 
than two employees; non-profit-making religious, 
scientific, charitable, literary and educational 
bodies (excepting such bodies whose primary 
activity is the production of plays or concerts for 
public entertainment); New York State municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions, 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
in cities having population of more than 500.000. 

Employment excluded from coverage under the 
State law which cannot voluntarily be covered in- 
cludes: employment of spouse or minor child; em- 
Ployment as a golf caddy; employment during all 
or any part of a school year or vacation as a 
part-time worker of any person in regular 
attendance during the daytime as a student in an 
institution of learning (although compensation 
foy such employment is taxable where the 
employer is also subject to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act); employment in agriculture; em- 
ployment of a 25% stockholder by a firm not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, and 
employment covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of three members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor. The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 
commissioner affecting employer liability. 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Education 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher) Total | Val. of 

Yr. | attend. ers wages |expend.| schools 
1.0 $1.000 | $1,000 

1948/1,628,023| 75,025) 277,125 | 500,216/1,247,269 
1949/1,656,432| 77,085| 297,623 | 584,820/1,337,806 
1950} 1,700,358] 79,670} 315,962 | 645,901)1,433,772 
1951|1,724,780} 81,930] 345,626 | 749,904)/1,571,725 
1952|1,771,804| 84,080] 385.579 | 864,831)}1,789.617 


Daily |Teach-|Teacher| Total | Val. of 
Yr. | attend. ers wages | expend.| schools 
$1,000 $1.000 | $1,000 
1953/1,877,484| 87,565} 408,604 972,520)2,022,054 
1954/1,959,094| 91,384! 433,948 |1,103,613|2,233,324 
1955/2,029,855| 95,572) 485,536 |1,277,475|2,460,786 
1956 |2,114,522/101,205| 541,261 |1,492,830 2,727,161 
1957 |2,204,723/106,686| 622,430 |1,697,382(3,103,224 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of 
$477,887,493; (1949) $528,719,498; 


bon 
(1950) $563,376,271; 


ds and certificates of indebtedness were: (1948) 
(1951) $616,183,761; (1952) $668,883,518; (1953) 


$754,722,000; (1954) $821,271,032; (1955) $925,362,728; (1956) $1,031,370,877; (1957) $1,187,779,753. _ 
nm the school year 1956-57 about 750,000 were enrolled in elementary and secondary grades of private 


and parochial schools. 


Enrollment in the 150-universities and colleges in the State in 1957 was 364,844. 


Grade instruction (kindergarten through high school) is under the general supervision and control 


of the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York established in 1784. 


The Board 


operates through the Commissioner of Education who is also President of the University. The Regents 
also administer the laws regulating admission to the professionals, except law, direct the work of the 
State Museum, the State Historian and the State Library. The State University of New York, estab- 
lished in 1948, has administrative jurisdiction over 42 state-supported institutions for higher education. 
Education is free in State-run institutions for all from age 5 to 21, and compulsory in the State from 


5 through 15 years of age. 


Special State schools include 11 cammunity colleges, 149 schools for nursing, 3 institutes for the 


blind and 7 for the deaf. 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
bt ae ae ea in enkectin at as amended em- 

es the following provisions: 

Residents and non-residents of New York State 
are taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; @ 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or property located 
within, New York State. 

A return is required of every taxpayer wae, of 
single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if married and 
living with spouse, the aggregate net income and 
net capital gain of both is $2,500 or more. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 

The ordinary tax is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, applied to net income after credit for 
the personal exemptions: 2% on the 1st $1,000; 3% 
on the 2nd and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th 
$1,000; 5% on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 
8th and 9th $1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 


EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and li with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by both. 

A head of a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
Ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

Additional exemptions of $400 may also be 
claimed by each taxpayer or spouse who is over 
65 or who is blind. Such exemptions, however, 
are reduced by the amount that gross income 
exceeds $6,000. 

There is exclusion from gross income of sick pay 
received under an employer-financed accident or 
health insurance Plan or wage continuation plan, 
to the extent that such payments do not exceed a 
weekly rate of $100, and in the case of absence 
due to sickness, are not attributable to the first 
7 calendar days of absence unless the employee was 
hospitalized for at least one day. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, depend- 
ent upon and receiving his chief support from the 
taxpayer, under 18 years of age, or incapable of 
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Source: State Income Tax Bureau 
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A deduction is allowed to working mothers or — 


Sy 
widowers for care of children under 12 or 
of dependents who are physically or mentally in- 
caakte of caring for Sferanelven, The deduction 
rhage is $400 for each child or a nar but 


$800 and is reduced by the amount that gross 


income exceeds $6,000 


If the exemption status changes during the tax- 


able year the exemption allowable for the 

prior = eae to By or Mieaeiy must be 
apportioned on the basis o x 

PPife insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. ~ 

Medical expenses are deductible to the amount 
in excess of 3% of the first $6,000 of net income 
plus 5% of net income over $6,000. The maximum 
deduction for such expenses is $1,250 for an in- 
dividual and $2,500 for a husband and wife filing 
jointly or for ahead of a household. Full medical 
expenses are deductible if taxpayer or spouse 
is over 65 or blind. 

Where a ayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period to require one. 


FILING DATES 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July 15, Nov. 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 


CAPITAL GAIN TAX 
In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class Number 
As of In_N. Y. |Outside State] In N. Y. 
Dec. 31, 1957 City |N. ¥.C./Total] City 

State banks...,, 8 68 76 
Trust com’ies. .. 34 67 
Savings banks. , 52 76 
Private bankers. 2 stn jase rait 5 
Indust’l banks. . 3 5 8 104,676 


Shareholders (equivalent of deposits): Credit Unions $41,702 
ore ao 23,102, Savings and Loan Bank of State of 


$13,219.43 


Retail Installment Sales Law Protects 


A New York State law protects consumers buying 
goods on time. When Governor Harriman signed 
this law on April 17, 1957, New York became the 
first state to protect consumers in practically all 
types of time sales. A law passed in 1956 had cov- 
ered the installment purchase of automobiles, The 
newer law protects time buyers of all other goods, 
including furniture and jewelry, home repairs, and 
department store merchandise sold under revyoly- 
ing credit plans. 

The law places a limit on credit service charges. 
The limits are $10 a year per $100 for the first 
$500 and $8 per $100 for any excess. It requires all 
charges to be clearly itemized; requires the seller 
to give the buyer a copy of the contract; forbids 
the taking of a contract signed in blank, 

It gives the consumer the right to prepay his 
account at any time and get credit for unearned 


Deposit ($1,000) 


$202,122] $252,107] $454,229] $222,592 $280,751 
101 | 24,359,989 |4, 139,212 |28,499/201 |28,042'324 4,540,635 |32,583,459 
i. ae eeee 3,743,619 |18,652,324 epee he 4,158,318 |20,673,110 


Resources ($1,000) 
In N. Y. |Outside 
City IN. ¥. CG 


State 


State 
Total 


Outside 
IN. ¥. G Total 


<I 
o 


56,953 


64,793 


,618; Savings and Loan Associations 
New York, Deposits $3,965,497; Resources 


196,1 
161,629 


Buyers 
charges. It prohibits fine print, Contracts must be 
printed in at least 8-point type. It also defines and 
limits revolving credit plans, 

To obtain the greatest benefit from the law the 
State Banking Dept. advises: Read your contract 
carefully, understand its terms, 

To find out what the time plan is costing you, 
compare the time sale price given in the contract 
wae the amount you would pay if you bought for 
cash. 

Don’t sign if the contract has blank spaces re- 
lating to financial terms. Always get a copy of the 
contract when you sign it, 

If a finance company notifies you that it holds 
your contract, immediately send written notice of 
any complaint you may have about the merchan- 
dise or the contract itself. If your complaint is not 
received within 10 days you may lose some rights. 


ee eee eee Se ee os ee Ot: 


Construction of the Niagara Power Project be- 
gan early in 1958 when the Federal Power Com- 


_ mission granted the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, Robert Moses, ch., a license to pro- 
- ceed. The Authority borrowed $100,000,000 from 


banks, awarded and advertised for $367,000,000 


worth of work and equipment, and started con- 
7 struction of the Niagara power house, the in- 


take and waterways; also began relocation of 


_ transmission lines, highways, homes and utilities. 


First power is to be produced Feb. 10, 1961. 


‘~The project will take water from the Niagara 


River several miles above the Falls and store it 
in a reservoir in the Town of Lewiston. A pump 
generating plant will send the water to the main 
generating plant on the river more than 4 miles 
below the Falls. More water may be withdrawn 
during the night and at off-tourist seasons than 
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Niagara Power Project Under Way 


at other times. 

Plans for the storage reservoir contemplate the 
use of 1,383 acres of land from the Tuscarora In- 
dian Reservation, originally totalling 6,249 acres. 
Opposition of the Tuscarora Indians to any cur- 
roe of their land temporarily halted the 
plans. 

Remedial works to enhance the beauty of the 
area will be undertaken jointly by Canada and 
the United States and will provide for a uniform 
flow of water over the Falls and crest fill where 
needed. Parkways, playgrounds and recreation 
areas will be developed on the American side. 
The heavy traffic over Rainbow Bridge led to 
proposals for a new International Bridge, with 
committees from New York and Ontario cooper- 
ating in plans. See also St. Lawrence Seaway. 


New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


The New York State Canal System provides 
625 mi. of toll-free waterways, connecting many 
parts of the state by canals operating with locks 
and by canalized rivers. Freight can be transferred 
from the Great Lakes through Lakes Erie and 


Ontario to the Atlantic ocean via Albany, whence 
the Hudson River has a channel of 27 ft. depth 
at mean low water. Grain intended for export 
can be loaded at Albany, which has a grain ele- 
vator capacity of 13,500,000 bu. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. |Agricultur’l| Other and Manufact. |Agricultur’l| Other and 
Year Products Products Total Year Products Products Total 
t Tons Net Tons Net to: t To Net Tous Net tons 
1940. 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 1954, 3,387,775 383,417 3,859,335 
1945. 1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 1955 928,495 573,935 4,616,399 
1950....}| 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 1956. 4,268,645 471,055 4,858,044 
1953....' 4,051,016 341,687 4,497,231 1957....1 3,992,292 403,053 4,468,539 


Disability Benefits in New York State 


Source; Workmen’s Compensation Board, State of New York 


Disability benefit payments are available to cer- 
tain categories of_ workers under a special section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York, 
which is administered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
Sation Board, Angela R. Parisi, ch. The Board 
has district offices in New York City (50 Park 
Place): Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Rochester 
and Syracuse. It has 13 members and hears claims 
for compensation for occupational and non-oc- 
cupational benefits and for compensation for civil 
defense volunteers. Claims are heard before 
referees and panels, and there are a number of 
advisory committees. 

The law recognizes the difference between on- 
the-job and off-the-job disabilities. Maximum 
compensation to a disabled employee for an oc- 
cupational disability is $45 per week, and to an 
employee for a non-occupational disability $45 a 
week. 

COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 

Workers must be covered for occupational acci- 
dent or disease when one or more employees are 
engaged in a listed hazardous occupation for 
profit. If 4 or more workmen are employed they 
must be covered, regardless of hazards or profit 
motives. Executive officers of corporations subject 
to the law also must be covered. 

Coverage was extended in 1957 to public school 
teachers outside New York City. Earlier the law 
was extended to resident physicians and internes 
in municipal hospitals and prisons. State em- 
ployees are covered, but only municipal employees 
who are in hazardous occupations. Volunteer fire- 
men are covered under the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Benefit Law, administered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Longshoremen and mari- 
time workers injured on piers are covered, but are 
excluded if injured on navigable waters or dry 
docks, when Federal compensation is paid. 

Exempted from coverage are farm laborers and 
domestic help, but domestic workers not em- 
ployed on farms are covered if they work a mini- 
mum of 48 hours a week for one employer in 
cities or villages of 40,000 or more population. Ex- 
empted also are ministers and non-manual work- 
ers for religious, charitable or educational corpor- 
ations. Exempted are railroad employees in 
interstate commerce, who are protected by 
Federal liability. 

Written notice of an accident or injury must 
be given the employer by the employe or others 
within 30 days, but failure to do so may be 


excused by the Board for extenuating circum- 
stances. A claim for compensation may be filed 
within two years if disablement shows up later, 
and in some cases, such as bone, blood and lung 
change, may be filed after two years if the source 
of disablement was recognized within 90 days after 
occurrence. In special instances the Board should 
be consulted. No compensation is forthcoming if 
ea accident was due to willful intent or intoxica- 
ion. 

First payment falls on the 14th day of disability 
and thereafter is payable bi-weekly. 


AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


Compensation to a disabled employee is 3% of 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $45 
per week, or less than $20 per week. 

Benefits paid in case of death must not exceed 34 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $292.50 a month. In the 
case of widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $130 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage-for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 

For serious facial or head disfigurement or 
neck injury likely to impair earning capacity, the 
workman may receive a maximum of $5,000. 

In silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable only for total disability or death. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY 


The benefits for non-occupational disability 
differ in character from those provided for occu- 
pational disability. All workers for employers of 
four or more employees are covered by the law, 
except certain groups traditionally exempt. Special 
provision is made for the disabled unemployed. 
Employees are required to contribute by pay-roll 
deduction 42 of 1% of wages earned but not more 
than 30 cents a week. Employers, who contribute 
the balance of cost, may secure payment of benefits 
by purchasing insurance, qualifying as a self- 
insurer, or by submitting acceptable welfare plans. 
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The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly..to industries in intrastate com-~- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees. admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions or employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Salary of the Chairman is $17,000 a year, 
of the Members, $16,800 a year. It is authorized to 
decide the appropriate unit for collective bargain- 
ing. It may also conduct investigations, hearings 
and elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper rep- 
resentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
@ strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

Pursuant to a 1957 amendment to the Act, the 
Board may now investigate and determine which, 
if any, of affiliated groups or labor organizations 
have been designated or selected by employees as 
their representatives for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as or- 
dering reinstatement with back pay of employees 
discriminated against by the unfair labor practice. 
The Board may petition the State Supreme Court 
for enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 


State Mediation Board 


The State Board of Mediation has 7 members 
appointed by the Governor (who may appoint up 
to two more members temporarily for one year 
terms) with ha at 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
and district offices in Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse. 


The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 


Minimum Wage Law 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Minimum wage standards were established in 
New York State in 1937 by enactment of the law 
entitled Minimum Wage Standards for Women and 
Minors. It is administered by the Division of 
Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage, which is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws concerning hours of labor, employ- 
ment of women and minors, child labor, payment 
of wages, industrial homework and equal pay. 
The Division has its offices in the State Dept. of 
Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if 
the Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint a board to report on minimum 
wage rates in such occupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
the occupations under consideration. The board 

qe is‘tequired to hold public hearings and in recom- 
mending minimum wage standards may take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 


New York State—Labor Relations Act; Minimum Wage ; 
New York Labor Relations Act ; 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 
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Broadway, 
Board 
Joseph Di Fede, 
Richard P. Long. General 
Counsel and A. M. Goldberg is Executive Secretary, . 

The State Commission Against Discrimination ; 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by ’ 
the Governor of New York with consent of the » 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- - 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- - 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color’ 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or-— 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 1 
and is empowered to take action against such dis-— 
crimination.’”’ It_may make rules, start investiga-. 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bodies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions ; 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 

Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N. Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 

Division Against Discrimination—A special divi- 
sion was set up in the Dept. of Labor in 1957 to 
supervise action on complaints of discriminatory 
practices which come to the notice of the depart- 
ment in the course of the operations of its 
divisions. ‘ 

Under the Law, both the Attorney General and 
the Industrial Commissioner have the right to file 
complaints with the Commission. The Industrial 
Commissioner has been furnishing to the State 
Commission Against Discrimination information 
on discriminatory and other unfair practices and 
filing complaints where necessary. ; 

The new division will serve as a complaint 
bureau and centralize the Department’s investi- 
gation of, and actions - against, discriminatory 
practices, 


must, take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 
tious settlement of differences. The Board ar- 
ranges conferences between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 

If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
public’s interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report. 


quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) the 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages paid — 
for like or comparable work. 

If the Commissioner, after public hearings, 
rejects the report, he refers the matter to the 
Same wage board or to a new one. If he accepts 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a wage . 
order and administrative regulations to be effec- 
tive within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor, 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a civil 
action the full amount due him, Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of | 
@ misdemeanor. | 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- | 
sonableness of any order. | 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders Covering about 1,275,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, building service, cleaning 
and dyeing, confectionery, counselor Staff occupa- 
tions (children’s camps), hotel, laundry, restau- 
Yrant, and retail trade industries. 


Local Non-Propert 
Source: New York Sta’ 


The Legislature of the State of New York has 
thori counties and cities to impose various 
al BE met. taxes in addition to the real 


‘Property tax. 

__ Chapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
of New York City to impose any or all of the 
following taxes: 


1. A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. Chapter 

* 893 Laws of 1956 authorized Monroe County to 

-. impose the sales tax at the rate of 3%. 

2A on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 

where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 

3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. 

4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 

5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 
dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
or sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 


0+ 

6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. 

7, A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehicles weighing less than 
3,500 pounds and $10 on heavier passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 

8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 

The following cities and counties have adopted 

nmon-property taxes: 

Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Broome, Erie 
and Monroe Counties, and the cities of Auburn, 
Wiagara Falls, Poughkeepsie and Syracuse. 

Consumers’ Utility Tax—Cities of Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Cohoes, Elmira, Gloversville, Johnstown 
and Troy. 

Admissions and Dues Tax—City of Elmira. 

Hotel Room Occupancy Tax—Cities of Elmira 
and Long Beach. 

Restaurant -Tax—City of Long Beach. 

In addition, all cities of the state with the excep- 
tion of the City of Sherrill have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by § 20b of the General 
City Law, Pursuant to § 131 of the Village Law, 
enacted in 1950, the authority to impose a similar 
tax was extended to all villages having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 45 villages have im- 
posed such a tax. 

School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is imposed by the city school districts 
6f Gloversville, Long Béach, Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady, Utica and Watertown. 

In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population, such city is authorized to 
adopt and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers’ 
utility tax. In a school district located partly in 
a city, the tax must also be imposed in that part 
of the school district which is located outside of 
the territorial limits of the city. 


Taxes in New York State 
Department of Audit and Control 


Since the City of Niagara Falls allocates 25 
of its receipts from. the 2% sales tax to the ci 
school district, the school district imposes a tax 
of .5% within that part of its territorial limits 
outside of the city. 


CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 


The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 


(1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes the city to impose: a retail sales 
tax on tangible personal property at a rate 
not in excess of 3% and a compensating use 
tax; a 1% and 3% utility tax; a tax on the 
rose eae of conduit companies at the 
ate o: lo : 
Chapter 302, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes a tax on the privilege of doing 
business. The present rates are as follows: 
General business tax—14 of 1% of the 
gross receipts of any other than a financial 
business (1/10 of 1% in the case of certain 
low mark-up businesses) and 1% of the 
gross income of finanvial businesses. 
(3) Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 
authorizes New York City to impose the tax 
on occupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 


Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, em- 
powers New York City~to impose at the 
Same rates most of the taxes that upstate 
municipalities were authorized to levy— 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege of 
selling liquor, admissions, coin-operated 
amusement devices and motor vehicle taxes. 
A tax of lc per pack of 20 cigarettes was 
enpased pursuant to Chapter 235, Laws of 


Chapter 202, Laws of 1953, as amended, em- 

owers New York City to impose a payroll 
ax at a rate not in excess of 45 of 1% 
provided, among other conditions, that the 
city transfer its transportation system to 
the transit authority. 

All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
city at the present time, with the exception of 
the coin-operated amusement tax, the payroll 
tax, the liquor tax, and the motor vehicle use tax. 

Although, § 110 of the Public Housing Law 
wuthorizes all cities to impose certain taxes for 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only city 
that has levied any of these taxes. It imposes a 
tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose and a 
tax on the possession and operation of vending 
machines selling tangible personal property. 


TAXES ON RACING 


Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to impose 
a tax not to exceed the rate of 15% on admissions 
to running horse race meetings. The City of New 
York, Nassau County and Saratoga County re- 
ceive revenues from this tax. 

Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes any county, except a county wholly within 
a-city, to impose a tax not to exceed 15% on 
admissions to harness horse race meetings con- 
ducted in the county wholly outside a city or 
partly within and partly outside a city having 
a population not in excess of 100,000. Any city 
with over 100,000 is also authorized to impose 
a tax on admissions to harness horse race meet- 
ings conducted in the city. Any city of 100,000 
or less is authorized to impose the tax on meet- 
ings conducted wholly or partly within the city. 
Chapter 837, Laws of 1956, authorized Yonkers 
and Nassau County to increase their local taxes 
on harness track admissions from 15% to 30%. 
Genesee, Nassau and Oneida Counties and the 
cities of Batavia, Saratoga Springs and Yonkers 
have adopted the tax. 
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Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law 
on the net income of unincorporated business 
earried on in New York State. Certain professions 
as defined by the law and regulations of the 
State Tax Commission are exempt. 

A statutory exemption of $5,000 or a ratable 
portion thereof for a period of less than 12 
months, is credited against the net income subject 
to this tax. The tax is at the rate of 4%, except 
that for the calendar years 1956 and 1957, and 
for fiscal years or periods of less than one year 
ending during 1957 and 1958, a reduction has been 
authorized of 15% on the first $100 and 10% on 
the next $200 of tax. The maximum reduction is 
$35 for each of these years. 

In any event, if the gross income of the un- 
incoroprated business is $10,000 or more, a re- 
turn is due even though no tax is payable. 


The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of-the individ- 
ual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 
ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case. will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Lincoln Square Project; Political History 


Lincoln Square Project is New York City’s major 
public rebuilfing enterprise in 1959. It is also the 
most compréhensive development of a cultural and 
artistic nature under construction in this country 
at this time. After long litigation work was begun 
in 1958 on the first stages of construction. 

Lincoln Square is a Manhattan area north of 
West 60th St.; west of Broadway, south of West 
70th St., and east of Amsterdam Ave. and of the 
New York Central right of way. The whole em- 
braces four groups: the Collegiate Center, the 
Performing Arts Center, the Theater Center and 
the Housing Center. Adjoining the Square at the 
extreme southeast is New York Coliseum. 


Private philanthropy is aiding the erection of 
the Center for the Performing Arts, of which John 
D. Rockefeller, 3rd, is president. A total of $75,- 
000,000 is to be contributed by individuals. The 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. will occupy the opera 
house, which will face a large plaza, The New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society and the 
Julliard School of Music will occupy new buildings. 
Provision is being made for a recital hall for 
chamber music and for a theater of the ballet. 
The Collegiate Center will be dominated by Ford- 
ham University at the south end of Lincoln Sq. 


Commercial and residential relocation on a 
large scale, clearance of hundreds of outmoded 
buildings, and extensive Public and private financ- 
ing are necessary for realization of the Lincoln 
Square Project. 

New York, N. Y., is the post office designation 
of the largest metropolis in the United States. 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it 
is called New York City. Originally located on 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part of 
Westchester County. In 1898 it was organized into 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 
New York, N. Y. The City credits Verrazzano as 
first viewing the Narrows in 1524. Henry Hudson 
found Manhattan Sept. 11, 1609. The first houses 
were built by Adrian Block in lower Manhattan in 
1613. On May 6, 1626, Peter Minuit, director gen- 
eral of New Netherland, as the Dutch called the 
colony, paid the Indians the equivalent of $24 in 
trinkets for Manhattan, When the settlement had 
around 200 people it was named New Amsterdam. 

The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
built Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 


1653, when the place had 800 pop. it was incor- 
porated as a city. 


BRITISH DISPLACE DUTCH 


On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, 


Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
King Charles had 
to all the Dutch 


present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 


In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 


expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the 
an communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


The Declaration of Independence was read to tt 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence om 
Washington near the present City Hall. ha 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept 
21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights. where they fought several actions; o2 
Noy. 15, 1776, they lost Fort Washington, in uppes 
Manhattan, to the British and left the island. 

Washington reentered New York on Evacuatio 
Day, Nov. 25, 1784. On Apr. 30, 1789, Washington’ 
took the oath of office as first President on th? 
balcony of Federal Hall, Broad and Wall Siss 
where a bronze statue by J. Q. A. Ward nov 
stands. New York was the national capital ; 
1790, when it had a population of 33,131. U: 
1797 it was the capital of the state. 

By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris: 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the citz 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor votee 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town 
unfavorably, the latter by one vote. The legis 
lature overrode Westchester and joined it to th 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, tota: 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 


GREATER NEW YORK 


On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was forme 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughss 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough o> 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north anc 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never proved popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of Census? 

New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Halt 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create 4 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 fro: 
designs by Joseph F, Mangin and John McComb 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italiane 
Renaissance, with a large porch and clock cupola: 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. The exterior: 
facing of the City Hall was completely rep] 
in 1955-56 because of the destructive weatherin: 
of the original marble. 

North of the City Hall stands the City Court 
Bldg.; across Chambers St. is the Hall of Records, 
and east of Centre St. the Municipal Bldg. is: 
arched over Chambers St. | 

North on Centre St. lies Foley Square, center 
of tall public buildings, including the United 
States Court House, the Supreme Court Blde., 
the State Office Bldg. and the Health Dept. Bldg. 
North of the State Bldg. stand the Criminal 
Courts Bldg. and Tombs Prison, . : 


RECREATION AND PLAYGROUNDS ; 


departments, 
the 14,827 acres devoted to 
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*. The Borough of Brooklyn in 1958 passed the 
halfway mark in its drive to complete its massive 
_ Civic Center development, expected to cost $200,- 
_ 000,000 when completed. The most imposing addi- 
tion to the public buildings, office and educational 
- structures in downtown Brooklyn was the Supreme 

Court Building, opposite Borough Hall on the S. 

Parkes Cadman Plaza. 

Already built or under construction in 1958 were 
Brooklyn Borough Hall, Brooklyn Municipal Bldg., 
Federal Bldg. and Post Office, Brooklyn War Me- 
morial, Red Cross Bldg., Board of Education Bldg., 
Central Courts, City Prison and Remand Shelter, 
Appellate Div. Court House, Transit Authority 

Bldg., Domestic Relations Court Bldg., U. S. Naval 
Depot, Farragut low-rent houses, and Fort Greene 
Houses. Park and roadway changes included Walt 
Whitman Park, McLaughlin Park reconstruction, 
Brooklyn and Manhattan bridge approaches and 
connecting highways and additions to S. Parkes 
Cadman Plaza. Additions to existing schools and 
colleges also were part of the construction. 

John Cashmore, Borough President, named a 
number of projects for which final authorization 
Was pending in 1958, including a new U. S. Court 
House and Federal Office Bldg., the downtown 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, enlarged 
facilities for Westinghouse Vocational High School 
and Community College, public garages and street 
widening. Construction of new office and residential 
buildings by private investment proceeds apace. 
These include a 600-car garage occupying three 
floors above a ground-floor store of Abraham & 
Straus, one block long and connected by an over- 
pass to the main A. & S. building. 


CITY AND BOROUGH 

For many years Brooklyn was an independently 
organized city on Long Island, across the East 
River from its friendly rival, New York, which 
grew up on Manhattan island. The need for ad- 
ministrative unity in the vast expanding popu- 
lation of these areas prompted the organization, 
on Jan. 1, 1898, of Greater New York, in which 
Brooklyn and Kings County became the Borough 


New York City—History; Brooklyn’s Expansion 
Brooklyn Adds New Supreme Court Building 


to Civie Center 


of Brooklyn, and New York became the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its administra- 
tive offices remained in and around the former 
City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton 
and Joralemon Sts., erected 1836-49 after a 
Graeco-Roman design, with marble pillars and 
portico. Brooklyn also retained its postal identity 
and, to the satisfaction of civic pride, passed Man- 
hattan in population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate of population, 2,764,000, it 
has a lead of about 900,000 over Manhattan. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal base 
known for its extensive services to the Navy 
during the two World Wars. Among its recent 
accomplishments are the U. S. carrier Saratoga, 
and the Independence, begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
provinse of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 


See also Brooklyn Activities in Centers of Public 
Interest, pages 249-250. 


First Flag for Kings County Unfurled in Brooklyn 


A flag for Kings County (Brooklyn) was un- 
furled for the first time Jan. 27, 1958. It was 
designed by James A. Kelly, deputy county clerk 
and historian of Kings County. The original was 
hand-embroidered and owned by the Kings County 
Democratic Committee, 409 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

The flag is white with a narrow, dark blue 
border. In the middle is a circle showing an orange 

*map of Brooklyn against a blue field. Above is 
written Kings County and Eendraght Maakt Magt, 
the Dutch version of In Union There Is Strength, 
used by Peter Stuyvesant, Director General of New 
Netherland. Below are the words City of Brooklyn, 


1834—1898, The six original towns and New York 
(referring to the State). 

The six towns, with their dates, are identified 
on the map as: Flatlands, 1636; Gravesend, 1645; 
Brooklyn, 1646; Flatbush, 1652; New Utrecht, 1657; 
and Bushwick, 1660. The blue and orange colors 
are those of the Netherland royal house. 

“The heart of our flag is the seal of Kings 
County, the State Supreme Court (Second District) 
and the County Court,’’ explained Mr. Kelly. 
“That seal was adopted in 1949. The old one, in 
use for more than 100 years, just said Kings 
County.’’ 


Buildings of Architectural Value Identified in New York City 


New York City buildings of architectural impor- 
tance historically are being provided with iden- 
tifying plaques by the New York Community 
Trust, a charitable organization. Funds provided 
by the late Isabel C, McKenzie and Lucy Wortham 
James defray the costs. Buildings are chosen 
from the Index of Architecturally Historic Struc- 
tures prepared by the Municipal Art Society. Thus 
historic sites alone do not qualify; the emphasis is 
on the character of construction. The first build- 
ings provided with plaques in 1958 were the 


Bowery Savings Bank, Carnegie House, Central 
Synagogue, Church of the Ascension, Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle, Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn; 
Grace Church, Grand Central Terminal, Guaranty 
Trust Company, Metropolitan Life Tower, Acade- 
my of Medicine; Daily News Building, New York 
Stock Exchange, New York Times Tower, a resi- 
dence at No. 9 E. 72nd St., St. Paul’s Chapel, St, 
Thomas Church, the former stables of Tiffany & 
Co, at 140 E. 41st St., the University Club and the 
Woolworth Building. 


Trade: Associations in New York 


Avenue of the Americas Assn., estab, 1926, 1100 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 36, Nz Y.; Sec., 
Millard Henlein. 

Broadway Assn., estab. 1911, Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Man. Dir., 

dfrey A. Stamm. 
oorne Dieux Board of Trade, estab. 1894, 349 East 
149th St., Bronx 51,'N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph C. 

ehan. 
Meche Bronx Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1914, 
260 East 161st St., Bronx 56, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Arthur A. Walsh. 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1918, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Howard 
A. Swain, 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens, 
estab. 1911, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., James J. Thornton. 

Downtown-Lower Manhattan Assn., estab. 1937, 
11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; Vice Pres., L. 
Porter Moore. 


The Fifth Avenue Assn., estab. 1907, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., William R. Sloane. 

Flushing Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1938, 
39-01 Main St., Flushing 54, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Haynes Trebor. 

42nd Street-Mid-Manhattan Assn., estab. 1919, 
50 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
John E. Gannon. 

34th Street-Midtown Assn., estab. 1908, 362 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., N. Peter 
McLean. 

Staten Island Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1895, 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; Sec., Richard 
B. Irwin. 

23rd Street Assn. (1929), 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Man. Dir., William H. Bird. 

West Side Assn. of Commerce, estab, 1925, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
James W. Danahy. 
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Population of New York Ci 
Estimates by Department of Health, City of New York ae 
Manhattan Bronx B tals E 
1,761 uf 
1,755 216 
: 2/267 347 — aie 
; 2,782 1056 
3,023 . 242,278 
5, 480 3 391,11 
3 8,032 18,593 ; $961 
; 45,468 1,478,103 
zea 56,559 3911,693 
“ile! 87,050 23507,414 
Wd 152,999 427 ae 
mie) 284/041 766, 
A Lelie 469,042 620,048 
pod 1,079,129 6,930,446 
zak 1,297,634 1454,995 
1950 pied 1,550,849 | 7.891.957, 
1958 (estimate). ...!  15830;000 1,416,000 2;665,000 1,891,000 8,010,000 


Area and Altitude of New York City by Borough | 


Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 


AREA p 

The City (five boroughs) of New York tas an extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and: 
an extreme cea of és, tales, ae ee the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and: 

ence to the easterly border o: eens rough. : 
aton, the western border of the Borough of Richmond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 

e ance is 25 miles. ' 

Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 miles, 
breadth 8.0 miles, Brooklyn, length 11.6 miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 miles, breadth: 
13.8 miles; Richmond, length 13.9 miles, breadth 7.3 miles. 

The area of the City of New York in square miles, includin: inland waters, as computed by the U. S.. 
4h the Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brooklyn, 88.8: Manha » 31.2; Queens, 120.6; Richmond, 64.4.. 

otal: 4. 

The area of the City exclusive of inland waters, computed by the City Planning Commission is: 
Bron, 43.4; Brooklyn, 76.39; Manhattan, 22.3; Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60.31. Total: 315.5. 


ALTITUDE 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs, 
(Elevations above sea level in feet and decimals thereof) 


: Manhattan ee Blvd. Pe ee i = ae a 148.64 

Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. (natural ast approac ashington Bridge 
Cross Bronx Expressway ............., 141.63 
a rea aga Sey ee 11:28) Poe Park at B. land St 2211722007077 140.22 
231 The highest natural elevation in the Bronx— 
. 939 284.5 feet is on a hill bounded by Iselin Ave., , 
3 : 230 Grosvenor Ave. and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill, 
Other elevations in Manhattan are: Custom (Highland Ave. is now Grosvenor Ave.). Otner 


Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th st, New York Central Railroad—200 feet, 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.39: Brooklyn 
are. Bridge water tower, at the street level, City Monument on Reservoir Hill in 
.25. reenwood Cemetery .................. i 
The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean Brace re ney 18th St. . ane eT 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 Prospect Park W. and Sth St. ... ; 
eet, on e Washington Heights e a S 4 : 
Washington Avenue and 17sth aren: (8th Ave., 59th St. and 5th_Ave. ......7..07Si 137° 113.96 | 
subway. system), Queens 
rhe lowest track elevation (depth below Mean Southerly Service Roadway of Grand Cen- 


High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the tral Parkway at Station 374/00 near 
Hast Channel of the East River on the 60th Street Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet east of 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—Tth Ave. Little Neck Parkway and 2000 feet west 
60th St.—Queens Line. of Nassau County Line ERE 
Bronx Richmond 
Grosvenor Ave, at 252nd St., Riverdale... 276 Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
Jerome Ave, near E. 233rd St. .........°. 210.73 face). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
Jerome Ave.—Van Cortlandt Park—north Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
of terminal of Jerome Ave. Subway. of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
(Moshulu Ave. no longer exists) ...... 193.39 LOTTACO atk S50, AUN are ee 409.8 
Henry Hudson Parkway West—north of Windsor Road between Toat Hill Road 
Manhattan College Parkway, (Riverdale and Little Clove Road .............,. 264 : 
Ave. is now Henry Hudson Parkway and Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest | 
Spuyten Duyvil Parkway is now Man- point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. It _ 
hattan College Parkway) 


Siincde tae wei 192.7 rises from the Richmond Road at D ; 

Moshulu Parkway, at W. ‘Gunihili' Road 179 on the, rapid transit railway, r srlooks New | 
y Ave. a TONS: SU. ics sae ee 6 rp an eS oravian emeter, 

Hall of Fame Terrace at University Ave. 170.32 Fe Woes 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner. 
Arrests Arrests 
Year |———_______ 


| 
Police } Police Year —-—--——| Police] Police 
(Cal.) |Homi-| Other } Total Force Dept. (Cal.) |}Homi-| Oth Total | F 
cide |-Fel.’s | Crime Expend. cide Fel.’s Come She Dept 


| 
|_| | 


—— 


No. No. No. No. Dollars No. No. No, ¥ 
Ve un 13,701] 895,675 18,748] 67,041,871 1952.,,] 275 16,682] 1,182,590 18.762 122 399 682 | 
pean age 13,340] 493.741 15,048] 69,839,909 1953...) 325 17,715) 1,371,973) 19,840 130,767,571 
: ses 38 Ho 1855] SBS | 18 uel s23 429) 20 On] tad gages 
1950...) 271 | 13,903/1,044,652| 19'016|107'884'625 1956 (a)| 315 | 21/019] #143’516 Tog| tee ose eee 
A 15,814]1,183,630 18,451 112'983°327| 1957 ° -1 281 23,1971 147,266 24,112 195,661,163 | 
1956 expenditures are for fiscal year. 
isdemeanors, Years prior t 


0 1956 included parking Summonses, etc., which are | 


| 


) 
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Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


Terms 


1665 
1666 


aoe 
1668-1670 
1671 


Mayors 


‘Thomas Willett... 
Thomas Delavall.. 
‘Thomas Willett... 
C. Steenwyck..... 
Thomas Delavall.. 
Matthias Nicolls... 
John Lawrence... 
W: Dervall... 
Nicholas de Meyer 
S. van Cortlandt. . 


| 


Nicholas Bayard.. 
S. van Cortlandt. . 
Peter Delanoy.... 
John Lawrence... 
A. De Peyster.... 
Charles Lodwick.. 
William Merritt. . 


1695-1698 


- |1698-1699 


1699-1700 


{1700-1701 
+ .11701-1702 
:|1702-1703 


Ebenezer Wilson.. 
J. van Cortlandt. . 
Caleb Heathcote., 
John Johnson. 

J. van Cortlan 
Robert Walters 
Johannes Janse 
Robert Lurting 


- {1703-1707 


1707-1710 
1710-1711 
1711-1714 


. {1714-1719 


1719-1720 
1720-1725 
1725-1726 
1726-1735 


Paul Richard. 
ohn 


*Acting. tResigned Sept. 1, 1932. 
Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 


ayors ‘erms 


. .|1735-1739 
Ste non Bert Pa 
‘phen Bayard... 
Edward Holland. 5 
John Cruger, Jr... |1757-1766 
Whitehead Hicks. .|1766-1776]|. 
D. Matthews, Tory|1776-1784 
James Duane 1784-1789 
..-/1789-1801 
Edward Livingston |1801-1803 
De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807 
1807-1808 
1808-1810 
1810-1811 
1811-1815 
John Ferguson. . 1815 
Jacob Radcliff 
C. D. Colden.....{1 
Stephen Allen. .., 
William Paulding. 


. |1827-1829 
. ..|1829-1833 
1833-1834 
1834-1837 
Aaron Clark...... 
Isaac L. Varian... 
Robert _H. Morris, |1841-1844 
James Harper. ...|1844-1845 
W. F. Havemeyer. |1845-1846 
Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847 
William V. Brady. |1847-1848 
W.F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849 
Caleb S. Woodhull/1849-1851 
A. C. Kingsland. . |1851-1853 
J. A. Westervelt. . 11853-1855 


tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 


Mayors 


Fernando Wood... |1855-1858 
Daniel F. Tiemann/1858-1860 
Fernando Wood., 

George Opdyke... 

Cc. G. Gunther... .|1 

John T. Hoffman. . |1866-1868 
*T. Coman...... 1868 
A. Oakey Hall... .|1869-1872 
W. F. Havemeyer. |1873-1874 
+5 a 1874 


-B.H. Vi aa 
.|1875-1876 
1877-1878 
1879-1880 
. {1881-1882 
»..|1883-1884 
+ |1885-1886 
1887-1888 
1889-1892 
1893-1894 
1895-1897 
1898-1901 
1902-1903 
. . {1904-1909 
1910-1913 

1913 

1914-1917 
1918-1925 
1926-1932 


erms 


y. 
William L. Strong. 
R. A. Van Wyck. . 
Seth Low 
G. B. 
William J. Gaynor. 
*Ardolph L. Kline. 
John P Mitchel. . 
John F. Hylan... 
tJames J. Walker. 
*J. V. MoKee.... 1932 
John P. O'Brien. ..|1933=1933 
F. H. LaGuardia. , |1934-1945 
{William O' Dwyer|1946-1950 


Vincent R. 
impels . |1950-1953 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
1|)George Hall...... xis 1 11)Conklin Brush...... 1851-1852)|21|Fredk. A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
2\|Jonathan Trotter... .|1835-1836||12|Edward A. Lambert. |1853-1854)/22|James Howell....... 1878-1881 
3|Jeremiah Johnson 1837-1838||13}George Hall........ 855-1856//23/Seth Low. ......... 1882-1885 
4\Cyrus P. Smith..... 39-1841||14/Samuel S. Powell... .|1857-1860)|24| Daniel D. Whitney. .|1886-1887 
5)Henry C. Murphy... 842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1861-1863)/25|Alfred C. Chapin... .|1888-1891 
6|Joseph dake be reete 1843-1844||/16|Alfred M. Wood... .|1864-1865]|26|David A. Boody.....|1892-1893 
7|Thomas G. Talmage. 1845 17|Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867||27|Charles A. Schieren. .|1894-1895 
8| Francis, B. Stryker.. .|1846-1848]|/18} Martin Kalbfleisch. . | 1868-1871)|28|Fred’k. W. Wurster,.|1896-1897 
9)Edward Copeland... 1849 19/Samuel 8. Powell. 1872-1873 (Became a borough of Greater 

10|Samuel Smith...... 1850 20|\John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875 New York January 1, 1898.) 


_ by_Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard. 


Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 


York was endowed 


Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 


pa. Cullve Bryant 
ames Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Meth ema oats 


Hall of Fame for an Americans 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans on the 
campus of New York University on University 
Heights in the Bronx, New 


1930 


Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 


chosen every five years by a College of Electors, pagar Allan Poe 

consisting of approximately 100 American men and fasriet Beecher Stowe eaten 
women of distinction, representing every state. frances Elizabeth Walt man 
To be eligible a nominee must have been dead 25 Willard 1935 
years, Busts and tablets are donated by individ- Grover Cleveland 
uals and associations. Following are the 86 names 1915 Bien Newson 


chosen up to and including 1955. 


Louis Agassiz 


William Penn 


1900 John Marshall Daniel Boone 
oGn Adains Samuel Finley Breese Rufus Choate 1940 
ohn James Audubon pe PORE E Charlotte Saunders Stephen Collins Foster 
Henry Ward Beecher B vy Cushman - 1945 
Beiter Ellery Channing 2 Pe eeey cinard oe eer elton taney Lanter 
Henry Clay sn Beg ae spate te Henry. Thomas Paine 


George Washington 


Mark Hopkins 


Peter Cooper . 
Daniel Webster Elias Howe Walter Reed 

Jonathan Edwards ant 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Eli Whitney Francis Parkman Booker T. Washington 

David Glasgow Farragut 1905 1920 1950 


Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 


Ulysses Simpson Grant 


Asa Gray 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 


John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 


Mary Lyon 


James Madison 
Maria Mitchell 
William Tecumseh 


Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 

Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 


Susan B. Anthony 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Josiah Willard Gibbs 

William Crawford 
Gorgas 

Theodore Roosevelt 


Thomas Jefferson Sherman Alice Freeman Palmer Woodrow Wilson 

James Kent John Greenleaf Whittier Augustus Saint-Gaudens 1955 

Robert Edward Lee Emma Willard Roger Williams 

Abraham Lincoln 1910 1925 Thomas Jonathan 

Henry Wadsworth Jackson _ 
Longfellow George Bancroft Edwin Booth George Westinghouse 


Phillips Brooks Jolin Paul Jones Wilbur Wright 


Queens is Largest of New York City Boroughs 

Queens County, largest in area of the five boroughs, is-one of the most important industrial areas 
of the country. The county’s 196 miles of waterfront give it an outstanding position in maritime 
commerce. The world’s largest railroad passenger yard and express terminal are in Long Island City. 

Queens has several large parks, an independent library system, three public golf courses and many 
private golf clubs, yachting on Little Neck Bay and a network of modern scenic parkways which links 
it with all parts of New York City and Long Island. International tennis tournaments are held at 
Forest Hills (West Side Tennis Club) and there is horse racing. : 

Despite being part of a big city and partly industrial, Queens is a borough of rural communities 
distinctive for spacious homes and landscaped grounds. 


Horace Mann 
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New York < City Assessed Values and Tax Rates 
Assessed Values 


Special Total of 3 i 
Franchises Preced. 


: Ordinary Real Estate 
ese qe lecal) Real Estate of Corporation 


Dollars 

1,684,547,520 798, S725, 5282 18,776,756,546 
1,738 835 840,158,708 19,425,459,387 
1,776,248,955 871,478,730 9,814,318,2 
teasers | Sesaeeaes | aioe 
1,983,291,800 982,129,063 at "374,825,121 

5,787,390 | 1,039,087,127 21'943,045,617 
2°138,399.665 | 1,064,940,496 22'450,284,947 


Santscen ALC ATONE: BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 


Queens Richmond 


Y Fiscal. Land Alone 
soe ee Total Manhattan Bronr 


Brooklyn 


Dollar Dollars Dollars Dollars 
- 16,993,299, *339°8, 330, POR, 715 2, 339, Hs 018 4,310, 76h 262|3,397,872,397| 358,244,154 
*173056,720,754 8/636,323,555 2'378/380,351/4,389,812,950 3,656,949.868| 367,992,663 
8 4.12 ,4 39° 4|4°469,864,283 3,833,508,.940| 375,168,841 
066,493|4,028,656,320) 379,565,111 


404,008,71 
Shree ts ,466,041,830| 415,090,951 
rere 429,145,844 
450,652,114 


GROSS rae RATES "ON REAL  PROPERTE, BY 7 BOROUGHS 


Man- Man- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Fiscal) | Bronx mond (Fiscal)| Bronx | mond 
Cents He Cents Cents Cents_ Cents Cents Cents 
1951-52..|3.27-3.29| 3.28 3.27 3.26 . 3.9 -95 3.95 3.93 
1952-53..|/3.39-3.40| 3. = 3.44 3.41 1956-57../4.10-4.08] 4.11 4.10 4.11 
1953-54. ,|3.43-3.44) 3.4 EH 3.46 1957-58. ./4.07-4.08} 4.08 .09 4.08 
1954-55. .13.75-3.76) 3. is 3.76 3.78 1958-59* |4.21-4.23] 4.22 4.24 4,24 
*The Basic Rate (1958-59) was set at 4.16. The borough rates include local Se aa eer 
Exempt Property Values (1958-59)—Owned by city $4,620,684,035; owned by te $108,493,670; 


owned by the U. S. Gov’t $392,535,975; Miscellaneous incl. housing $4,758, 160, 332, ‘oe $9,879, 874, 612. 


Building Construction Completed in New York City 
Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 

Year |No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. Est 

bldgs.| cost bldgs, cost bldgs, cost cost 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1946..| 80 2,614,200} 168 1, oaD 867| 1,042 | 10,358,883 210 771,795 
1947.,| 144 25,139,278] 608 9/259,635| 1,439 | 19,232,918 324 2,608,825 
1948..| 169 40,900.931 708 | 14,497,690| 1,178 | 24,129,285 431 3:695,490 
1949,.| 187 47,686,506| 872 | 29,682,954] 1,142 | 33,547,378 599 512.81 

1950..| 148 83,676,200] 1,181 | 50,960,911) 1,275 | 49,262,441 8-| 13/382'934 
1951..| 16: 81,676,231] 1, 67,949,653) 1,197 | 90,412,501 91 | 20:529;111 
1952..)/ 123 |109,375,865] 1,086 | 35,994,938] 1,037 | 65,248,460 699 7,690,287 

9 101 47,533, 15128 | 66,139;806| 1,196 | 59:663.600 888 142° 
1954..| 106 78,610,259} 1,151 | 43,840,005) 1,754 | 65,199,308 953 | 10,546,620 
1955..| 106 88,722,518] 1,480 | 74,399,824) 2,140 | 70,043,135 810 | 11, 887, 342 
1956..| 119  |112,285,365| 1,673 | 34,303,686] 1,991 | 97,081,864 10,336,194 


1957..| 185 _|150,068,027| 1,501 | 37,742\595| 2,728 | 89,056,148 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


101,877,000 


16,913, 764 


Year Ne Est. Year | x Est. Year at Est. Year not Est | 
bldgs. cost |bldgs cost bidgs cost bldgs pi 


Dollars Dol Dollars 
1946.. | 4,287) 36,519,295)|1949.. }11,372/261, oon "990 1952.. |10,285/401 8 |,> 
1947,. | 8,628]114,678,655||1950.. 112 "770 /3a4, 618,761)|1953.. | 9,599 390,700,926 1986... 9160 3a5" 208, 937 
1948,. | 8,5241165,050,3131|1951.. 111,3951447,767,360|11954. . | 8'3211309,888,014||1957.. 10,5521395,657.534 
’ MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


t- 


Apa A 
Year Build-| ments | Estimated Year - aes 
ings in cost és ee ears Sy big el 
: Dollars Dollars 
5 435 1,491,200 297 26,985 | 206,607,219 


94 7,349 26,330,415 


278 | 15,957 | 71,593,197 
300 | 21,660 | 123/858,169 ty 1e'308 ibe 779 400 
1950 305 | 221045 | 144'876,050 194 | 19:957 | 159/913'580 
CVS ees tye ae 477 | 38,795 | 288,500,026 210! 17,688 | 141°173'031 
—210_' 17,688 | 141,173,031_ 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


“Yr. & No. Loss ‘ Yr, No. 


Loss Yr. No. Loss Yr. No, Loss 


1940. || 28,413 9.637 35 1949..] 44,407 20,249°930 Aree 

te Bn 249, 1952..| 52,741/26,94», 

Bee E 33, es . zoe. 700}/1950..| 44,370|19,512,870]|1953..| 54,392|/23/332- 082 1986. ry reser 28. 740, aa 
-- 1-40, 1784,125111951..)_ 44,040121,082,530111954.,1 53,284/25,288,700||1957, . és" ,072|22;457, Fise 


£ the Compt 


inking fund 
holdings — 


_ Long-term debt 
ona ocr S 
serial bonds, & 

assess. bonds 


Dollars Dollars 
784,197,951 207,928 
ae on 34,401,206 


how ee 
54 
BG; eee ,000,00 
Ly Eo ae 8,500,000 39,850,000 
on June 30 of the year following. 
Debt : 
limit | 
e nsti- after | Reserves 
As of | tutional | deduct- ‘or 
July 1 debt- ing all | projects 
incurring) out- author- 


power | standing) ized 
debt: 


Ee 1951... |1,796,162 | (a)295.108| 276.883 (d)402;620| 373/104 29.516 
Es 1952... 1,889,969 |(b)358,201| 312,203 (e)430/320| 378,694 | 51,626 


Includes estimated expansion due to exemption of debt as follows: (a) $35,000,000, (b) $22,500,000, — 
3 (c) $34,706,450, (d) $34,326,007, (e) $33,252,488. c 


3 CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) pees 
Expenditures : 
a Fiscal year ; - 
Ss July 1 to Revenues Interest Redemption | Expenditures : 
4 June 30 on & amortiza- other than Total Se - 
: . city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
a Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ‘8 
% 1948-1949........+.+00| 1,120,139,691 104,700,087 80,162,038 919,889,522 1,104,751,647 a 
1949-1950............| 1,144,487,954 106,634,968 87,341,816 975,726,871 1,169,703,655 
# 1950-1951...........| 1,251,456,084 110,620,408 114,997,688 1,014,755,252 1,240,703,348 1 
1951-1952...........| 1,338,025,755 112,694,547 114,681,380 1,113,913,919 1,341,289,846 
| 1952-1953 ......+.+++.) 1,451,684,479 114,504,131 142,689,750 1,219,125,871 1,476,319,752 
| 1953-1954 1,536,515,837 117,662,275 167,377,110 1,232,377,837 1,517,417,222 
| 1954-1 > ,649,275,421 114,696,945 163,841,779 1,352,168,072 ,630,706, 796 
1955-1956 .. 1,768,097,917 119,073,038 193,198,359 1,469,989,178 1,782,260,575 
a 1956-1957. .....+0+-.1 1,915,702,982 127,532,417 221,316,452 1,563,759,000 1,912,607,869 
5 s s e e o ~ 
; Education Statistics, New York City 
| Regular Day School Activities Only : 
e 1 Year Average Average Number of School Expenses of |Day School 
a Penning in Daily Daily School Organi- | Instruction Day| Teaching 
a June Register | Attendance] Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
No. No. Dollars 2 No. 
710 696 114,931.041.23 28,580 
E 710 696 147,288,608.75 30.258 
716 704 155,640,562.70 31,072 
723 712 160,415,594.47 31,840 
732 722 172,387,604.97 31.924 
747 737 89,618,652.50 32,072 
750 740 196,295,425.31 i 
767 757 199,191,708.50 33,891 
778 767 219,944,465.73 34,166 
785 776 237,664,187.74 35,237 
799 787 266,183,305.48 36,124 


Street Numbers in New York City 
i f a: number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
fil eet the: Oirctee wivide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 
hus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


3 Up to 400....add 16] 7th Ave........ add 12) Edgecomb Ave...add 134 

3 Up to 600....add 18 Above 1800...add 20) Ft. Wash. Ave..,add 158 

3 Up to 775....add 20) 8th Ave.... dd 9|Lenox Ave..... .add 110 

3 |From 775 to 1286 9th Ave 13} Lexington Ave...,add 22 

3 see below: 10th Ave,. 14| Madison Ave....add 26 

3 Up to 1500...add 45/1ith Ave.. a 15) Manhattan Ave..add 100 

H ‘ 10 Above 2000...add 24| Amsterdam Ave..add 60| Park Ave.......add 34 
| 8 |Ave. of the Audubon Ave....add 165) Pleasant Ave....add 101 
| 6th Ave. A mneratract 12 oF 13| Convent Aves. ,add 127| Wadsworth Ave..add 175 

subtract 12 or onvent Ave... . a: 0 ve... 
Up to 200....add 18 ys West End Ave...add 60 
EXCEPTIONS 
Broadway: Up to 754, below East 8th St Riverside Drive: Below 567, drop last figure, add 


| Above 754, apply above rule, but deduct following 72: do not divide by two. 


key numbers: Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 
| From 754 to 858 deduct 29. Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 
From 857 to 958 deduct 25. 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 
Above 1000 deduct 30. deduct 18 from remainder. 


; m Washington Sauare North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block, 
Hontuetine of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue . 


Nee York City—Transit System 
New York City Transit System 


New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- 
pally owned and operated transit system in the 
United States, comprising the following routes and 
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miles: portation across Whitestone Bridge 
Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 237.41 SYSTEM OPERATING AT LOSS 
PETS IOOAGEL, via s0ig saceitne es asia wv alee oon wim mace TIN 
MERRIE Parcth isin. seis miss) lala a wn a[are, 8 ibuy oh, ace wie dace . 


The Transit Authority reported Aug. 12, 1958, an 
$11,097,309 operating loss for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958, cutting its surplus to $17,182,559. 
It predicted a $26,000,000 loss for fiscal 1959. Such 
a loss would wipe out the remaining surplus and, 
under legislative mandate, force a further fare 


increase. 

uring the year ended June 30, 1958 the City 
of tae York expended approximately bom peal 
for additions and improvements on its transi 
properties. The total of the City’s investment at 
that date was approximately $2,128,457,738. of 
which $1,811,219,397 was disbursed directly b: 
City for constructi 
lines and mig lente for wae bt noe Lt Pet 
1, 1953 in order to carry out the legislative man- Manhattan properties acq und - 
date to operate the transit system on a self-sus- cation Plan consummated in June 1940. 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


—_———— ee Oe Rn nae ee cc SOS ae 


PMMMEUEITUTICR CO os i cect eos ecules spears eeee 794.93 

The present 3-man New York City Transit 
Authority was set up by the State Legislature on 
April 21, 1955. The chairman is Charles L. Pat- 
terson, whose $35,000-a-year term ends June 30, 
1961. The two other members, with salaries of 
$30,000 annually each, are E. Vincent Curtayne, 
serving until 1959, and Joseph E. O’Grady, re- 
appointed in 1957 for a 6-year term. Lloyd Peterson 
was appointed secretary April 10, 1958. The Au- 
thority succeeds the unsalaried 5-man Transit 
Authority created by act of the State Legislature 
on March 25, 1953. The former Authority on July 


Construction Cost of 
=> and equipment unification 
Mei GeHts a cwia os. wales $1,206, 762,563.59 $311,793,200.00 $1,518,555,763.59 
Bee eee a 315,929,819.54 96,885,990.92 412,815,810.46 


Unamortized transit debt... e 890,832,744,05 214,907,209.08 1,105,739,953.13 


a e been impossible for the City to have carried out its transit development plans or to 
Pera schased the Sonatas -owsed systems under unification if the following exemptions of debt 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


CITY’S EXEMPT TRANSIT DEBT 
Total originally 


Outstanding 


exempted debt exempted 


Securities issued under Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as 


self sustaining under the state constitution 


Exempted for Independent Subway System......... 
Exempted for transit unification................... 


Exempted for Construction of Rapid Transit 


FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT 
The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958, included $49,236,878.80 for interest 
and $32,501,177.41 for amortization and redemp- 
tion, a total of $81,738,056.21 for service on the 


$51,013,724.86 


3,205,502.48 
215,780,747.11 
311,793,200.00 
243,182,000.00 


$1,166,013,724.86 $773,961,449,.59 


transit debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1958, includes $51,972,262.00 for 
interest and $35,677,783.00 for amortization and 
redemption, a total of $87,650,045.00 for transit 
debt service, 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 


Rapid 


Rapid 


Year transit Surface Total Year Set Surface Total 
1953(a)..... 1,551,796,171|540,807,919 2,098,604,090||1956....... 1,363, 134,171/413,309,111]1,776,443,282 
NODS eee 1,416,434,555/448,517,493 1,864,952,048]/1957. . -}1,355,383,900}414,903,956]1,770,287.856 
RUD ole ms. + > 1,378,149,559'419,461,163:1,797,610,722111958. . . 


.11,319,457,561/413,505,165!1,732,507,626 


~ (a) Operated by the Board of Transportation of the City of New York to June 14, 1963, and 
from June 15, 1953 by the New York City Transit Authority. 


How Verrazzano Discovered New York Bay, 1524 


New York officially recognizes Giovanni da Ver- 
Tazzano, Italian navigator who sailed for King 
Francis I of France, as the discoverer in 1524 of 
New York Bay and the mouth of the Hudson 
River. Proof of his discovery is believed contained 
in a document known as the Cellere Codex, now 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. It is 
a duplicate of Verrazzano’s original report to 
King Francis and was dictated by him to scribes, 
after which he made marginal notations. 

On April 16, 1958, New York state and city 
officials, the Italian Ambassador to the United 
States, the Consul General of Italy in New York 
and members of the Italian consulate took part 
in commemorative ceremonies in Battery Park, 
where a bust of Verrazzano has been looking out 
over the bay since 1909. At the same time the 
Consul General made public a study of documen- 
tary evidence prepared by Lino S. Lipinsky de 
Orlov. This reproduced the text of Verrazzano’s 
report, as well as maps dated 1527 and 1529, 
describing the Atlantic coastline. 

Verrazzano—his signature in Latin was Janus 
Verazanus—sailed in a 3-masted, 100-ton ship 
called the Dauphine from an island near Madeira 
Jan. 17, 1524, and was at sea 50 days before sight- 
ing the Atlantic coast. On Mar. 27, 1524, he 
named the new continent Francesca to honor the 
king. He moved along the eastern shore to New- 
foundland, and presumably found New York Bay 
April 17, 1524. Signor Lipinsky says the men of 
the Dauphine were greeted by friendly Indians 
in 30 canoes, and made a landing on which seems 
to have been Staten Island. The explorers went into 


the upper bay by small boat, measured depth and 
estimated size. They called the land Angouleme, 
spoke of the ‘‘very big river,’ and called the upper 
bay Bay of St. Marguerite, after the Kine’s sis- 
ter. Verrazzano’s report to the King was written 
July 8, 1524, in Dieppe. 

The localities mentioned by Verrazzano have 
been identified by computing the intervals of time 
and distance mentioned in the manuscript, these 
tallying with geography. His references to longi- 
tude were also helpful. Verrazzano told the King 
that he was unable to find a route to Cathay be- 
cause of the large land mass, which he rightly 
estimated to be a great continent, not adjoining 
Asia or Africa and larger than Europe and Africa. 


The first map embodying Verrazzano’s explora- 
tions was completed in 1527 by Vesconte de Mag- 
giolo of Genoa. This map was destroyed in an 
air raid on Milan in 1943. In 1529 Hyeronimus de 
Verrazano (sic), a brother, made a map of the 
world on which he called his brother’s discovery 
Verazana or New Gaul. 


Signor Lipinsky writes that Verrazzano was 
born about 1485 near Florence, where houses of 
the family still stand. In 1508 he was a 23-year- 
old member of the crew of Thomas Aubert’s La 
Pensee which entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
He fled the tyranny of the Medici in Florence for 
France. In 1528 Verrazzano led another expedition 
to the New World and “during a landing party on 
an island in the Antilles, Verrazzano and 6 of 


his men were set upon by cannibals. ki 
eaten on the spot.” > Mees 
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Port of N. Y. Authority; Airports, Tunnels, Bridges, Terminals 


Source: Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 
Supporting public corporate agency of the states 
of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 to 
deal with terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 
New Jersey-New York Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New Jersey and New York. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. 
The commissioners are: 

New Jersey—Donald V. Lowe, ch.; John J. 
Clancy, Horace K. Corbin, Jess Harrison Davis, 
James C. Kellogg, III, Thorn Lord. 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, hon. ch.; Eu- 
gene F. Moran, vice ch.; S. Sloan Colt, Charles 
S. Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells, N. Baxter 
Jackson. 

In the interests of port commerce the Authority 
maintains promotion offices in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Cleveland, London, Zurich and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

AIRPORTS 


The Port Authority operates four major air- 


ports: La Guardia, New York International, 
Newark and Teterboro. Totals for 2 years: 

1957 1956 
FPGSSCNPETS: we. i cnc cc aoc 13,441,382 12,109,583 
CASRO DBs wees tee - 354,306,600 323,128,500 
NGL IOS: Ac ero ces 99,912,000 92,797,100 


LaGuardia Airport, 550 acres in the Borough of 
Queens, was opened Dec, 2, 1939, by the City of 
New York and leased to the Port Authority in 
June, 1947. 


1957 1956 
PASRGNGOMS!. aie Scores ale sc 5,692,176 5,403,239 
RUB TPO SADSS iia. eles. « Go 92,456,400 96,115,600 
LS Sera ane ee 41,586,100 40,433,500 
Airplane movements ...... 245,340 229,714 


Extensive rebuilding and replacement of facili- 
ties was projected in June, 1957, by the Port 
Authority and 6 scheduled airlines, to be com- 
pleted in 1962 at a cost of over $35,000,000. 
Included are a new passenger terminal building 
1,100 ft. long, 100 ft. wide and 2 stories tall, and 
@ new control tower. 


New York International Airport, 4,900 acres at 
Idlewild, Borough of Queens, is one of the world’s 
largest airports. It was opened by the Port 
Authority July 1, 1948 and represents an ex- 
pediture of $58,000,000 by the City of New York 
and $167,100,000 by the Authority. 

In May, 1958, the Authority opened the new 
International Hotel, 6 stories, 320 rooms, at the 
entrance to the airport. It cost $5,000,000 and is 
being operated by the Knott Hotels Corp. In 
December, 1957, the Authority opened the Inter- 
national Arrival and Airline Wing buildings, 11 
blocks long. 


1957 1956 
PASSENEETS ~. 2 5 ee wes ons 5,193,023 4,490,050 
METRO; ADB eo ems ie wn e 161,229,700 131,202,600 
2, CO EM | 0 gr ee a eee 45,069,300 41,211,700 


Newark Airport, 2,300 acres, leased to the Port 
Authority by the City of Newark, N. J., in 1948, 
is constructing new facilities, which will include 
@ new control tower and a hotel of 320 rooms. 


1957 1956 
PRB RSCT CTS rails so clare osc) 5. = 2,506,259 2,000,000+ 
Pare, IOS. fe cas wens ne 90,271,000 88,000,000+ 
PRIS oe Stietsen swie «los 13,257,400 11,000,000+ 


Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J., is used by 
private and corporate aircraft and special types 
of cargo. In 1957 -it had over 240,000 arrivals and 
departures. 

The Port Authority-West 30th Street Heliport, 
Manhattan’s first commercial heliport, was dedi- 
cated Sept. 26, 1956. It is located on a 400 by 
710-foot strip of land along the Hudson River 
bulkhead between Piers 68 and 72. It includes two 
landing pads built of reinforced concrete. 

TUNNELS 


Holland Tunnel, under the Hudson River, opened 
1927, connects Canal Street, Manhattan, with 12th 
and 14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor 
of its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes 


have an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 
ft., 4 in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean 
high water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty- 
four fans in four ventilation buildings provide a 
change of air in the tunnel every 115 minutes. 

The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
$57,900,000. Traffic volume in 1957 was 20,732,300 
vehicles, of which trucks numbered 5,209,100, a 
decrease of 28,200. 


Lincoln Tunnel, the only three-tube under-river 
tunnel in the world, Joins midtown Manhattan 
(West 38th Street) and Weehawken, New Jersey. 
The Center Tube, 8,216 ft. long, was opened Dec. 
22, 1937, the North Tube, 7,482 ft. long, on Feb. 
1, 1945, the Third (south) Tube, 8,013 ft. long, 
on May 25, 1957. Each tube has two trafiic lanes. 
The Third Tube and approaches cost $95,000,000, 
bringing the total costs for the Lincoln Tunnel 


-to $183,000,000. 


In 1957, Lincoln Tunnel was used by 23,254,600 
vehicles. 


BRIDGES 


George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic 
on Oct. 25, 1931, is the third longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans the Hud- 
son River between Fort Lee, N. J. and West 
178th St., Manhattan. It has 8 traffic lanes. 

The New York Board of Estimate June 13, 1957, 
approved the plan of the Port Authority to add 
a lower deck to the bridge, with highway changes 
in Manhattan and New Jersey and relocation of 
many residents. First costs were placed at $183,- 
000,000, of which the bridge was to cost $25,000,000. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet 
long between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including tunnels to Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, is 11,130 feet. With an overall width of 124 
feet, the bridge has a 90-foot roadway. Its 
massive towers in New York and New Jersey are 
600 feet above the water and contain 43,070 
tons of steelwork. There are 105,000 miles of wire 
in the main cables of the bridge, enough to go 
around the earth four times. Cost of the single- 
level bridge and approaches was $76,000,000. 

In 1957 35,810,000 vehicles used the bridge, com- 
pared with 35,523,500 in 1956. 

Bayonne Bridge, opened 1931, connecting Bay- 
onne, N. J. and Port Richmond, Staten Island, is 
the longest steel arch bridge in the world. It has 
an arch span of 1,675 feet and total length, in- 
cluding approaches of 8,100 feet, Its midspan chan- 
nel clearance of 150 feet permits passage by deep- 
sea vessels. 


Goethals Bridge, opened 1928, spans Arthur Kill 
between Elizabeth, N. J. and Howland Hook, 
Staten Island. The bridge was named for Maj. 
Gen. George W. Goethals, who was the first 
consulting engineer of the Port Authority. It is 
a cantilever structure, similar in design to the 
Outerbridge Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur 
Kill channel by 135 feet, without interruption to 
ship passage. Total length of the truss spans of 
the bridge is 1,152 feet. The bridge plus approaches 
is 16,325 feet long. 

Outerbridge Crossing, opened 1928, spans Arthur 
Kill between Perth Amboy, N. J. and Tottenville, 
Staten Island. It was named for Eugenius H. Out- 
erbridge, first chairman of the Port Authority. 
It. is a cantilever structure with a midspan 
channel clearance of 135 feet over Arthur Kill. 
Total length of the truss spans of the bridge is 
2,100 feet. The bridge plus its approaches is 
10,140 feet long. 


MARINE TERMINALS 


The Port Authority operates 4 marine terminals: 
The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers; the Port 
Authority Grain Terminal and Columbia Street 
Piers; the Hoboken-Port Authority Piers; and 
Port Newark. 

The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers are being 
rebuilt and extended under a program for re- 
developing a 2-mile section of the waterfront at 
a cost of about $85,000,000. Five new piers have 
been leased by five steamship companies, 

The Hoboken-Port Authority Piers, also re- 
developed and rebuilt, are under lease to the 
American Export Lines, In 1957 the terminal 
employed 1,092 persons who earned $4,378,000 
and handled 509,122 long tons of cargo. 


= ~ ‘ss 7 a 2 
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Port Newark, 612 acres, was leased from the 
City of Newark in 1948, since which time the 
Port Authority has built 15 terminal warehouses 
and 9 new wharves and has deepened the 
channel—7,000 ft. long by 685 ft. wide—to 35 it. 
In 1957 3,690 employees earned $14,887,000 and 
handled 2,570,022 long tons of cargo. 

The Port Authority Grain Terminal, with 1,800,- 
000-bushei-capacity is the most modern facility in 
the New York-New Jersey Harbor for the storage 
of grain and permits loading directly from the 
elevator to deep-sea ships. In 1957 the terminal 
elevated 11,625,403 bu. of grain and had 366 
employees, who earned $1,523,000. 


INLAND TERMINALS 

The Port Authority operates 4 inland terminals: 
the Port Authority Bus Terminal, the Newark 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, the New York 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, and the Union 
Inland Terminal. 

Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in e 
world, occupies the block between West 40th 
and 41st Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Aves., Man- 
hattan. Ramps connect with the Lincoln Tunnel. 
Tt handles an average of 143,000 passengers and 
5,600 buses each week-day. In 1957, 2,487 persons 


were employed, including 1,196 bus drivers. 
Twelve interstate short haul bus companies and 17 
long distance bus carriers use the terminal. 

The Newark Union Motor Truck Terminal: 
World’s largest union motor truck terminal for 
distributing over-the-road, less- 
ight shipments. The platform 
can accommodate 160 trucks at one time, and 
8 common carriers use it. It is situated on a 
site of roughly 24 acres and the 1,000 ft. plat- 
form includes an underfloor conveyor system to 
facilitate freight movement. 

The New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, in 
downtown Manhattan is used by 10 carriers and 
can accommodate 142 trucks at one time. 

The Union Inland Terminal, third largest build- 
ing in the world in terms of cubic content, occupy- 
ing the block between West 15th and 16th Sts., 
and Eighth and Ninth Aves., Manhattan, is the 
home office of the Port Authority. Ninety-nine 
truck berths in the basement are used by the 
Railway Express Agency and the same number on 
the ground floor are shared by railroads as a 
union freight station for less-than-carload lots, 
and by over-the-road truckers as a consolidated 
terminal. A helicopter landing platform is located 
on the roof of the building. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed bya board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
Spargo, general manager and secretary; Arthur s. 
Hodgkiss, asst. general manager. The Authority 
administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel (opened May 25, 1950) 
connects Brooklyn and Manhattan under New 
York Harbor with access at the Battery in Man- 
hattan and at Hamilton Avenue and Gowanus 
Parkway in Brooklyn. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two trafiic 
Janes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water in this country and the second longest ve- 
hicular tunnel in the world. The longest is under 
the Mersey at Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have 
an outside diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating 
stations and 53 fans, 8 feet in diameter, supply 
10,000 tons of air an hour through the tunnels. 


Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
Hast 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans 8 ft. in diameter supply 6500 tons of 
fresh air per hour to the tunnels. 


Triborough Bridge (opened July 11, 1936) con- 
nects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
Hast River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. The fixed bridge is a truss 
383 feet in length and spans the Bronx Kills. The 
Triborough Bridge is three miles long. The con- 
necting arteries, built by the Authority but main- 
tained by the City in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Queens, cover 14 mi. 


Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened April 29, 
1939) connects the Bronx and Queens across the 
East River. Its 6-traffic lanes join the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway at Ferry Point in the Bronx 
and the Belt Parkway at Whitestone in Queens. 


The main span is 2,300 feet. The channel width is 
1,000 feet. 


‘Throgs Neck Bridge, to be opened early in 1961, 
will cross the East River between the Bronx and 
Queens about two miles east of the Bronx-White- 
stone Bridge. The new arterial link will have 6 
traffic lanes and will consist of a Suspension bridge 
with main span of 1,800 ft. over the ship channel 
and with viaduct connections to each shore. In 
the Bronx, new expressway approaches will con- 


nect directly with Cross-Bronx Expressway and 
New England Thruway. The main approach in 
Queens will be the new Clearview Expressway 
extending south to Hillside Ave. with interchanges 
at all main east-west highways including Grand 
Central Parkway and Long Island Expressway. 
The bridge will also have direct connections to the 
Belt Parkway. 


Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec, 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41344 feet. There are 8 traffic lanes. 


Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 


being a vertical lift span. There are 4 . traffic 
lanes. 


Gross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 


It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 


Battery Parking Garage. A public parking 
garage for 1,050 cars at the Manhattan end of 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. Self-parking is 
provided at 7 levels above street grade with car 
access and egress by ramps. 


Jacob Riis Park Parking Field (completed Jul 
3, 1937) is located in the Rockaways. It is a T0-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time. Construction is of concrete. 


East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage (opened Dec. 1, 1953), located in block 
bounded by First Avenue, East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach Street and East 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International 


and LaGuardia Airports. Parking facilities for 275 
vehicles are provided. 


New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 


Building. See Centers of Public Int 7 
Tot Cin if nterest in New 


1957 TOLL TRAFFIC 


EYIPOVOURH Ws anemia oe 47,213, 

Bronx-Whitestone .. 20/673, 818 
Henry Hudson ......... 22,945,184 
Cross Bay Parkway 6,356,179 
Marine:Parkway.cusie acme crane eee 6,597,824 
Jacob Riis Parking Field ............. 323,126 
Queens Midtown Tunnel ............., 19,823,569 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel ............. 19,888,766 


For 12 months ending Dec. 31, 195" the Authority 
reported pledged income of $38,444,420.45, an 
increase of 3.2% over the preceding year. Cost 
of operations averaged 17% of revenues. In the 


same period 152,822,036 toll vehicles used the 
facilities, 
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CENTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN NEW YORK CITY 


Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums 


THE HALL OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, located 
in the rotunda of Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University is a memorial to American paint- 
ers and sculptors. It contains portraits in bronze 
by American sculptors of the following: James 
A. M. Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; J. @. A. 
Ward by himself and by H. A. MacNeil; Elihu 
Vedder, Francis D. Millet, Chas. W. Hawthorne, 
Chas. Grady and Wm. N. Chase by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Frederick MacMonnies 
by John Flannagan; Walter Shirlaw, Chas. S. 
Pearce and Clinton Ogilvie by Paul Bartlett; 
S. F. B. Morse by Horatio Greenough; Geo. Innes 
by Scott Hartley; Daniel Chester French by Mar- 
garet French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Chas, 
Grafly; Henry K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; 
Carroll Beckwith by Geo. T, Brewster; Chas. H. 
Niehaus by A. A. Weinmann; H. W. Shrady by E. 
Amateis; Wm. Francklyn Paris, founder of the 
Hall, by H. R. Rittenberg and self-portrait by 
Frederick Ruchstull. 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN occu- 
pies 230 acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent 
to Fordham Road and with a station on the Har- 
lem division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-seat lecture hall. There is a new laboratory 
building. Separate from the Museum is the exten- 
sive Conservatory, recently reconstructed, filled 
with plants from many parts of the world, in- 
cluding aroids, tropical ferns, aquatics and cacti, 
There is a waterfall, and a pool with a glass front 
permits views of plant life under water. There are 
also a 40-acre hemlock forest, rock, azalea and 
herb gardens. The 8-acre Montgomery Conifer 
collection contains 200 rare specimens. A formal 
rose garden has 400 varieties and 7,000 plants. 


The Lorillard Snuff Mill on the Bronx River, 
erected 1840, has an assembly room for group 
activities and restaurant service. The old De- 
Lancey grist mill once stood on the river bank 
and was the site of skirmishes in the Revolution. 


THE CLOISTERS in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are four cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font and ‘Trie. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Mouthiers-St. Jean. Fine ex- 
amples of sculpture, painting, stained glass, metal- 
work, and furniture of the Middle Ages are ex- 
hibited in this setting. Of special interest are a 
set of three 14th century tapestries depicting the 
Nine Heroes; the 15th to 16th century tapestries 
representing the Hunt of the Unicorn; and the 
recently acquired Annunciation altarpiece by 
Robert Campin (the Master of Flémalle). In the 
Treasury 200 objects of medieval art are on dis- 
play, including the Chalice of Antioch, earliest- 
known Christian chalice, and two books of hours 
from the library of the Duke of Berry. The site of 
the Cloisters, the building, and most of the col- 
lections, are the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, 1 E. 70th St., New 
York, was founded by Henry Clay Frick (1849- 
1919). The principa] part of the Collection consists 
of 14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
Ihave been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Jan 
Van Eyck; Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Terborch, Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, 
Goya; Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Char- 
din, Ingres, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Romney, Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 


There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century; 17th and 18th 
century Chinese and French porcelains; English, 
French.and Italian period furniture. 


These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is yee a ae of se esi One of the 
Tooms is an oak-pane’ rary, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM, 
7 East 72nd St., (temporary address during con- 
struction of the new building designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright) is maintained by the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Foundation, estab. 1937. President of 
the Foundation: Harry F. Guggenheim; Director 
of the Museum: James Johnson Sweeney. 


The Museum's purpose is to exhibit 20th century 
works of art in an intimate environment, and to 
foster an appreciation of art by acquainting the 
public with major examples of painting, sculpture 
and the graphic arts of the recent past and by 
introducing the work of young or lesser known 
painters and sculptors of quality. 


The Museum’s collection includes the largest 
group of Brancusi sculptures in a New York City 
museum and the largest collections of the work 
of Chagall, Delaunay, Kandinsky, Klee, Léger and 
Marc in the United States. Other notable artists 
represented include: Archipenko, Arp, Bonnard, 
Braque, Calder, Campendonk, Cézanne, Duchamp- 
Villon, Feininger, Gabo, Gleizes, Gontcharova, 
Gris, Larionov, Malewitch, Metzinger, Mir6, Mo- 
digliani, Mondrian, Nicholson, Pevsner, Picabia, 
Picasso, Redon, Rousseau, Schwitters, Seurat, van 
Doesburg, Vantongerloo, Villon, Vordemberge- 
Gildewart and Vuillard. 


To encourage the work of contemporary artists 
and building up its collection by purchase, the 
Museum holds periodic showings of works by 
younger artists, American and European, and has 
acquired many of their best works. It also provides 
gallery talks, lectures for students, illustrated 
catalogues and monographs, photographs, loan 
exhibitions and films, The first, an animated 
color film produced in collaboration with Story- 
board Inc., won the 1957 Venice Festival Award for 
excellence in the field of animated short subjects. 


HAYDEN PLANETARIUM of the American 
Museum of Natural History faces 81st St. near 
Central Park West. Here, guided by a Zeiss 
planetarium projector, the stars and other heayen- 
ly bodies are projected by rays of light on a 175- 
foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. 
About 9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude-are shown. 


Sky show favorites are Trip to the Moon, Color 
in the Sky, Messengers from Space, Our Neigh- 
bor Worlds and Easter in the Heavens. A special 
Christmas show is given each December in which 
theories regarding the Star of Bethlehem are dis- 
cussed with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 
Exhibits include dramatic displays on astronomy, 
weather, time, and space exploration by rockets 
and satellites. 

Additional activities include evening courses for 
adults in astronomy and navigation. Courses for 
children and parents are held Saturday mornings 
in the Planetarium dome. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
founded 1904 by Archer M. Huntington (1870- 
1955) is a free public museum and reference li- 
brary devoted to the art and literature of Spain and 
Portugal. It occupies two monumental buildings on 
Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 156th Sts., 
west of Broadway, New York. Its paintings include 
primitives of the Catalan, Aragonese, Valencian 
and Castillian schools, works of the 16th and 
17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, Zurbaran, 
Ribera and Velazquez, and of the 18th century 
by Goya. Modern artists represented include 
Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezquita and Sorolla, 
whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among-the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec~ 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
includes Hispano Moresque silks, gold and silver 
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{ les, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
ee ae from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library has over 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society has published numer- 
ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature. 
A, Hyatt Mayor, pres.; Charles Eldredge, secy. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Heye Foundation, has a main building with three 
floors of exhibits, study and laboratory rooms at 
Broadway & 155th St. It also has an annex build- 
ing on six acres of ground in the Pelham Bay 
Park section of the Bronx, where accredited stu- 
dents may use the large study and storage col- 
lections for research purposes. Its library is de- 
posited at Huntington Free Library and Reading 
Room at 5-9 Westchester Sa., Bronx, N. Y. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y., estab. 1929, emphasizes 
modern art and its application to practical activi- 
ties through loan exhibitions of international im- 
portance in all fields of contemporary visual art. 
Its collections include a representative collection 
of contemporary paintings of the United States, 
Europe and Latin America; a comprehensive collec- 
tion of post-Rodin sculpture; some late 19th cen- 
tury and many 20th century drawings and prints, 
In architecture the Museum has both models and 
photographs of modern work. 

The Museum has an extensive library of 
motion pictures, including primitives, avant-garde 
examples, American films from the start of the 
industry and foreign films. About 500 films are 
available to organizations for study and 106 titles 
are shown annually in the Museum’s theatre. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge Brontasaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
Tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. 

In Brontosaur Hall the largest specimen ex- 
hibited is the skeleton of a Brontosaurus lizard, 
67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which lived many millions 
of years ago. In the Hall of North American 
Mammals 90 mounted animals are displayed in 
settings representing 29°habitat groups. The Hall 
of Oil Geology tells the story of petroleum, from 
its origin in the earth millions of years ago to 
its emergence through man-made wells. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D., a 76-foot whale and the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo. The 
Museum operates Hayden Planetarium, 


THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
on Fifth Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New 
York, illustrates the history and life of the city 
by permanent and special exhibitions. Its collec- 
tions include dioramas, paintings, prints, Maps, 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles, fire 
engines, ship models, costumes, silver, furniture, 
theatrical and musical memorabilia, rare books 
Bean ueeripts. 

ong its permanent exhibits are two m 
galleries devoted to the history and sateloeeeet 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
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shop; a Stock ; an 
Oy eee et of New York in collaboration with the 
Marine Museum. ~ 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: Those Elegant New Yorkers; 19th 
Century Toy Theatres, from Alfred Lunt’s col- 
lection; Ellis Island, photographs by S. C. Burden; 
Perennial Pygmalion; Currier & Ives Sentimentals; 
The American’s Cup Races, 1851-1958; The Artist 
in New York, paintings of the city, 1850-1950. 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(founded 1804) is located at 170 Central Park West 
between 76th and 77th Streets, New York. The 
society maintains a library, museum and gallery of 
art. The library contains 400,000 volumes and 
large collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, 
cartoons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, re- 
lating to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first_newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

Among the museum collections are important 
association pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
IiI, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, a 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting equipment. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2.000 paintings. including European old ‘masters. 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others, 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his Birds of America. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 29-33 
East 36th St., was endowed by J. P. Morgan, 1924, 
and turned over to trustees as a memorial to his 
father, J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913), and in- 
corporated as an educational institution by the 
New York legislature, 1924. Its rare collections 
comprise medieval and renaissance manuscripts, 
incunabula, historical and literary manuscripts, 
letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings and prints. It is open to students en- 
gaged in-research, Exhibition rooms are open 
daily except Sundays, legal holidays and Satur- 
days during June, July and August. From Septem- 
ber, 1957, through July, 1958, the Library held 
three major exhibitions: La Fayette and the 
American Revolution, commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of La Fayette’s birth; Central Furo- 
pean Manuscripts, the second in the Morgan 
Library’s series of exhibitions of illuminated man- 
uscript holdings selected geographically; and 
Recent Acquisitions, which included among the 
important new items, two giant Spanish illumin- 
ated Gradual leaves, an Indulgence printed by 
William Caxton in 1489, a landscape drawing by 
Fra Bartolommeo, Voltaire’s love-letters to his 


niece, Mme. Denis, and the correspondence he- 
tween Marianne Moore and the Ford Motor com- 
pany concerning the choice of a name for the 
Edsel. A small exhibition was held from mid- 
March to the middle of June in honor of National 
Library Week, entitled Books That Live Forever. 

Was composed of manuscripts and first 
editions of great classics of literature shown be- 
Side recently published editions of the same works, 
generally in paperback editions designed for wide 
circulation. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, which 
with the Library of Congress and Harvard Univer- 
sity Library ranks as one of the three largest in 
the United States, was given its present organiza- 
tion in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York and operates 41 branch libraries in Manhat- 
tan, 28 in the Bronx and 12 in Richmond. 

During 1957-58 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of Famous Poems in Manuscript; Cia For- 
naroli; Rare Bibles; Arturo Toscanini; Japanese 
Book Illustrations; Six Centuries of German Prints. 

Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving Collection, and the history of printing. 


The Library regularly publishes essays on re-~ 
sults of literary research. Its recent publications 
include A Bibliography of the Writings of Noah 
Webster; Howells and James: A Double Billing; 
A Register of Editors, Printers, and Publishers of 
American Magazines, 1741-1810; the Arents Col- 
lection of Books in Parts; Mrs. Gamp by Charles 
Bisons American Books in the Non-Western 

orld. 

The Reference Department has over 3,800,000 
books and well over 2,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building runs 
from 7,000 to 10,000 per day. During 1957-58 the 
Library and its branches lent for home use a 
total of 12,212,167. Typical are the figures for 
home use for January 1958: 1,086,504. 


The Berg Collection of English and American 
literature was founded 1940 by Dr, Albert A. Berg 
in memory of his brother Henry W. Berg. In addi- 
tion to first editions, presentation copies and other 
unusual volumes, contain a large amount of manu- 
script and association material. The collection 
consisted originally of books gathered by the Berg 
brothers. Later the important collections of the 
late W. T. Howe and Owen D. Young were 
added. On his death in July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. 
Berg bequeathed a generous endowment to the 
collection. 


The George Arents Collection comprises about 
7,000 books about tobacco. They begin with the 
earliest mention of tobacco in the printed accounts 
of 16th-century American exploration, and include 
historical, literary and economic material relating 
to the development, enjoyment—and commercial 
status of tobacco. 


The Arents Collection of Books in Parts, added 
in 1956, consists of 1,000 works, mostly in Eng- 
lish, from the 18th to the 20th century, based on 
the principle that the books must have appeared 
originally in serial form over a period of time and 
be preserved in their original paper wrappers or 
board covers. Included are famous novels, (Trol- 
lope, Thackeray, Dickens), poetry, essays, sport- 
ing books, philosophic works and bird and flower 
books. Among the illustrators are Thomas Row- 
landson, John Leech and Henry Aiken. 


The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 
Tickhill Psalter, an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. 

Officers, 1958: Gilbert W. Chapman, president; 
Roy E. Larsen, first vice-president; Junius 8S. 
Morgan, second vice-president; Roland L. Red- 
mond, secretary; Dana T. Bartholomew, treasurer; 
Edward G. Freehafer, director. 

Board of Trustees, 1957: -George Arents, W. 
Vincent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Gilbert W. 
Chapman, Edward G. Freehafer, Morris Hadley, 
Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, 
Grant Keehn, Roy E. Larsen, Mrs. Millicent C. 
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Mcintosh, Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, 
Irving S. Olds, Roland L. Redmond, Elihu Root, 
Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Bethuel M. Webster, Mrs. Arnold Whitridge. 
Ex officio members: The Mayor of New York, the 
Comptroller and the President of the Council. 
Honorary trustees: William Adams Delano, John 
Foster Dulles, Myron C. Taylor. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MUSEUM, 28 East 
20th St., New York, occupies two brownstone 
houses, one of which, the birthplace of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1858-1919)—-contains much original 
furniture, including that of the bedroom where 
the President was born and miniature chairs he 
used as a child. The Museum contains manu- 
scripts, letters, books, swords, guns, saddles, pho- 
tographs and documents relating to the Presi- 
dent’s career, including the spectacle case and 
speech which deflected the bullet when he was 
shot in Milwaukee in 1912, and memorials of his 
Cuban campaign. Open daily except Monday; also 
Sunday afternoon except on major holidays. 
Sangamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I., home of 
Theodore Rosevelt, 1887-1919, was dedicated as a 
national shrine June 14, 1953 by President Eisen- 
hower, Gov. Dewey and Herbert Hoover. It is 
open daily except Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave 
is near the village. 


THE STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, founded 1881, has about 1100 
regular members and 700 associates, and is part- 
ly supported by New York City. It occupies a 
museum at 75 Stuyvesant Pl., and a library and 
office building at 146 Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, 
S. L, and offers exhibits, lectures and forums 
and concerts. It conducts an educational program 
Ai pec T. Davis Wildlife Refuge, New Spring= 
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THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, 
22 West 54 St., New York, was founded 1931 by 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to advance the 
appreciation of contemporary American art. It 
holds exhibitions of group and _ individual 
artists, historical and contemporary. The Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection consists of about 600 
oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 
and 1,000 prints. All works are by American artists 
of the 20th century. 


Brooklyn Activities 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES is privately endowed and supports 
concerts, lectures and other cultural and educa- 
tional activities at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musie building, which it leases from the City of 
New York. The building occupies a block on 
Lafayette Ave., from Ashland Pl. to St. Felix St. 
The Institute also operates Brooklyn Central 
Museum, Brooklyn Children’s Museum and Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN, Eastern Park- 
way, Washington and Flatbush Aves. has 50 acres 
of gardens, including rose, rock, Japanese, herb, 
wild flower and fragrance garden for the blind. 
There are mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums. 
Greenhouses display tropical, desert, cycad, fern 
and other specialties. There is a model children’s 
garden and the laboratory building has a library, 
herbarium, lecture and study rooms and facilities 
for scientific research. 


BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, 185 Brook- 
lyn Ave., provides. a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has a central building, 48 branches and 2 
regional libraries. Two bookmobiles serve com- 
munities not accessible to branches. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. There are separate children’s and young 
people’s rooms and 5 major subject divisions. The 
Library serves one of the largest children’s read- 
ing groups in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation 
exceeds 3,600,000 a year. 
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In the last year of record, 853,310 card-holders 
borrowed 8,597,644 books and 53,475 phonograph 
records. 

The Library’s collection totals approximately 
2,100,000 volumes. Notable are the musical scores 
and books about music, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War, local history, education and 
old juveniles. The clipping file of the Brooklyn 
Hagle is on loan. Recordings of events by the 
New York radio station WNYC have been added. 
Phonograph records are available for home use, 
and 16mm sound films may be borrowed by organi- 

* vations. Framed prints of fine paintings are also 
circulated. A club room for Senior Citizens is 
maintained in the Flatbush Branch Library, Lin- 
den Blvd. nr. Flatbush Ave. Questions on all 
subjects are answered by the telephone reference 
service. Special reference work to assist business- 
men is done in the Business Reference Library, 
197 Montague St. The Library publishes a monthly 
News Bulletin and Service to Business periodical. 
A 5-year reading improvement program, spon- 
sored by Carnegie Corp., is being offered by the 
Library and Brooklyn College through 1960. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John. The 
Board of Trustees, 1957-58, follows: Henry J. 
Davenport, pres.; Charles J. Mylod, vice pres.; 
Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. Looney, treas.; 
and Joseph D. Allen, Tigelia DiGiovanna, Irving 
Engel, Msgr. Francis X. FitzGibbon, Elizabeth 
Goodman, Denis M. Hurley, Marion Crary Inger- 
soll, James J. McMahon, Henry Q. Middendorf, 
Joseph Resnick, Harriet T. Righter, William A. 
Shea, John J. Smith, Jay S. Unger, Edward A. 
Vosseler, Rev. Alfred Grant Walton, Ex-officio: 
The Mayor of the City of New York, the Comp- 
troller, the President of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway 
and Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., establ. 
1897, has comprehensive exhibits in all major 
fields of art and decoration. In 1957 it opened the 
first series of reconstructed galleries as part of a 
modernization program. 

The Museum’s permanent collections include the 
department of Ancient and Egyptian art of ex- 
cellent quality and its fine Egyptological library; 
collections of the Far and Near East; pre-Colum- 
bian South American and North American Indian 
art and primitive works from Africa and Oceania. 
The department of Decorative Arts contains 25 
period rooms from Colonial times through the 
19th century. The department of. Paintings and 
Sculpture includes a comprehensive survey of 
American work from Colonial and modern times, 
as well as fine examples of French Impressionism 
and Post-Impressionism, and earlier European 
masters, The collection of Prints and Drawings is 
especially strong in 19th and 20th century Euro- 
pean and American work, highlighted by examples 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, 

In addition the Museum houses the Industrial 
Design Laboratory, including an extensive col- 
lection of 19th and 20th century American and 
European costumes; the Education Division for 
children and teachers, and an Art Reference 
Library. Associated with the Museum is the adult 
Art School with a roster of well-known painter- 
teachers and a large registration. 


Churches 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE (Congregational), 
Broadway and W. 56th St. An example of re- 
strained French Gothic in the heart of a Broad- 
way: mercantile district. 


CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist), Park Ave. and 
E. 60th St., using~ Byzantine architectural in- 
fluences, was erected 1933 and is the pulpit of Dr. 
Ralph Sockman. 


GRACE CHURCH (Protestant Episcopal), Broad- 
way and E. 10th St., was erected in 1846 in Eng- 
lish Gothic by James Renwick, architect of St, 
Patrick’s Cathedral, 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER is 
the name by which the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, 1 East 29th St., has become famous. 
It was so called in 1870 by a rector of another 
church, who, unwilling to read the burial service 
for an actor, advised Joseph Jefferson to apply 
there. It became the actors’ church, It is also 
widely known for marriage of celebrities. 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH (Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Dutch), Fifth Ave. and W. 
29th St. erected 1854, is notable for the preaching 
hy Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
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structure was built 1849 in meeting-house 
Here Beecher auctioned off a slave girl, Pinkie, to 
demonstrate the evils of slavery. Chas. Dickens 
spoke here in 1867. There is a statue of Beecher 
by Gutzon Borglim in the adjoining park. 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, (Interdenominational on 
Baptist foundation), Riverside Drive and W. 122nd 
St. was completed 1929 from French Gothic de- 
signs The chief donor was John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The nave is 215 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, 100 it. 
high. The tower, reminiscent of Chartres, 100 ft. 
square, rises 392 ft. and contains 22 stories for 
church offices, as well as the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial Carillon of 72 bells. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW (Protestant Episcopal), 
Park Ave. and E. 50th St. exemplifies Byzantine- 
Romanesque design, with a French Romanesque 
portico in colored marble and mosaic and the main 
structure in amber-colored brick and stone. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE on 
Morningside Heights, Amsterdam Ave. and W. 
112th St. (Protestant Episcopal) was begun 1892 
as a Romanesque building; the design was changed 
to Gothic by Ralph Adams Cram. First service 
was held in the crypt 1899; choir and transept were 
opened 1911. The West front was begun 1925. 
The church is 601 ft. long, 146 ft. wide at nave and 
320 ft. wide at transept. Two front towers will 
rise 266.5 ft. 


ST; MARK’S-IN-THE-BOUWERIE (Protestant 
Episcopal), Second Ave. and E. 10th St., originally 
a chapel built on the farm of Director General 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1660, rebuilt in 1799. A statue 
of Stuyvesant in the churchyard was presented by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands in 1915. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL OF TRINITY PARISH, 
(Broadway and Vesey) is the oldest colonial church 
edifice in New York, It was designed by Thos. 
McBean, a pupil of Gibbs, the architect of St. 
Martins’ in the Fields, London. It was opened 
Oct. 30, 1766, and escaped the great fire of 1776. 
A monument commemorating Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec in 1775, was de- 
signed by L’Enfant and placed before the high 
window under the Broadway porch. Here the re- 
mains of Gen. Montgomery were placed in 1818. 
After George Washington was inaugurated Presi- 
dent in 1789 he and the Congress walked to a 
religious service at St. Paul’s, and here a canopied 
pew was built for his use. The funeral services for 
President Monroe were held here in 1831. Many 
worthies of colonial days are buried in the grave- 
yard, where the monument of Geo. Cooke, first 
major English tragedian to play in New York, has 
been kept in repair by Edmund Kean,.the two 
Sotherns, and the Players Club. The bell has rung 
the hours since 1797. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL (Roman Catholic) 
occupies a block facing Fifth Ave., between E. 50th 
and E. 51st Sts., opposite Rockefeller Center. It 
was begun in 1858 in granite and marble in a 
Gothic revival style designed by James Renwick 
and reminiscent of Cologne. It was opened in part 
1877, and dedicated May 25, 1879. It has tyo 
towers and spires and a 26-ft. rose window. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH (Roman Catholic), Bar- 
clay and Church Sts., has the form of a Greek 
temple with large porch, wide steps and marble 
pillars, erected 1838 to replace the original church 
of 1786 of the first Catholic parish of New York. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Fifth Ave. and 65th St., 
was erected 1929 by Congregation Emanu-El (Re- 
formed), which dates from 1845. It was built of 
limestone in early Romanesque style, its auditor- 
ium 77 ft. wide by 150 ft. long and 103 ft. high, 
the largest temple in the country. Noteworthy are 
the high arch at the entrance, the rose window 
and 3 bronze doors. A chapel and community 
house adjoin the main structure. 


TRINITY CHURCH faces Broadway at the head 
of Wall St. It was built 1841-46 of brown sandstone 
in perpendicular Gothic, designed by Richard Up- 
john, is 79 ft. wide by 166 ft. long and has an 
octagonal brownstone spire 280 ft. high. Its bronze 
doors were designed-sby Richard M. Hunt. Trinity 
Parish was authorized May 6, 1697 by William IIT 
of England through his Colonial Governor, Benj. 
Fletcher. The first church, 1698, was the first 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It was destroyed in 
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the fire of September, 1776, during the British 
occupation. A new church, built 1788, was conse- 
crated 1790 in the presence of President Washing- 
ton. It was replaced by the present edifice, con- 
secrated 1846. In the churchyard are buried 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, Capt. William 
Laurence and other famous men, as well as 
Revolutionary soldiers who died in British prisons. 


Historic Sites 

CASTLE CLINTON, a circular stone structure 
on the west side of Battery Park, Manhattan, was 
erected 1811 to hold a battery of 28 guns. In 1824 
it became Castle Garden, a place of entertain- 
ment and reception of Presidents and dignitaries, 
including Marquis de la Fayette. In 1850 P. T. 
Barnum introduced Jenny. Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, there. From 1855 to 1890 it was the 
core of the immigrant station through which over 
7,500,000 new citizens entered the United States. 
It became an aquarium, 1896-1941, and is now 
being restored as a national monument by the 
National Park Service. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE COTTAGE, Grand Con- 
course and Kingsbridge Road, is a restored small 
cottage, built 1812, in which Poe lived 1846-49, 
and in which his wife, Virginia Clem, died, 1847. 
Here he wrote Annabel Lee and several other 
poems. Open daily, free. - 


FEDERAL HALL MEMORIAL, a National His- 
toric Site, n.e. corner of Wall and Nassau Sts., 
occupies a Greek Revival structure of 1842, 
originally the U. S. Sub-Treasury. Here stood the 
Colonial City Hall, where the Continental Congress 
began meeting in January, 1785, where it issued 
the call for the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, sent the Constitution to the states for 
ratification and adopted the Northwest Ordinance, 
1787. When Congress designated New York as 
the U. S. capital in 1788 Major L’Enfant rebuilt 
the City Hall into Federal Hall. On its balcony 
George Washington took the oath of office as 
President Apr. 30, 1789. Here Congress established 
the State, War and Treasury Depts. and the 
Supreme Court and on Sept. 25, 1789 adopted the 
Bill of Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 
1812, The John Peter Zenger Memorial, on 
the 3rd floor, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735. Zenger oc- 
cupied a cell on the 3rd floor of old City Hall 
and was here tried for libel because he denounced 
the abuses of the British colonial governor, Cosby. 


FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pear! Sts,, was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansion, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen’s Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington’s farewell to his officers, Dec. 
4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, in New York harbor 
south of the Battery contains 173.35 acres and-is 
hq. for First U. S. Army, which has charge of 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. The island was purchased 
from the Indians by Wouter van Twiller, second 
director of New: Netherland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 
it was set aside for the benefit of ‘‘His Majestie’s 
Governors,’”’ and for this reason Governors is 
spelled without an apostrophe, 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
* built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is 200 ft. in diameter, with 
walls of red sandstone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, 
originally mounting 100 guns. Castle Williams 
was used as a prison for Confederates during 
the Civil War. South Battery, built 1812, is now the 
Officers Club. Fort Jay, built 1794-1806, marks 
the site of Revolutionary fortifications. In 1809 it 
Was renamed Fort Columbus; the name Fort Jay 
was restored in 1904. 

Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Scott, Gaines, Hancock, Shofield, Miles, 
Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Ely, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van Fleet, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, Withers A. 
Burress and Thomas W. Herren. The present 
commander is Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 
St., is a formal Roman-style mausoleum in which 
Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th President, and Mrs. Grant 
are buried. The tomb is 165, ft. tall, 300 ft. above 
the Hudson. The National Park Service accepted 
maintenance of the tomb in 1958. 


JUMEL MANSION, 160th St. and Edgecomb 
Ave., is a formal 2-story colonial mansion with 
pillared portico, restored, built 1765 by Col. Robert 
Morris of the British Army, who married Mary 
Philipse of Philipse Manor. In Aug.-Sept., 1776, 
it was the hq of Gen. George Washington; when 
he left Manhattan the British occupied it. In 
1810 Stephen Jumel, French-born merchant, and 
his wife, Madame Jumel, made it a center of 
social life; in 1833, after his death, she married 
Aaron Burr, who lived there briefly until they 
were divorced. She died in 1865, aged 93, and her 
long tenure gaye her name to the house. Rich in 
period furniture, it is owned by the City of New 
York and open free daily except Monday. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, at the foot of Fifth 
Ave., is’ the best known landmark of Greenwich 
Village, distinguished for homes of artists, writ- 
ers, and attractive small shops. Facing Fifth Ave. 
is the marble Washington Arch, designed by 
Stanford White and erected 1895 to commemorate 
the centenary of the first inauguration. At the 
east are the tall office-type structures of New 
York University, which also owns some of the 
ancient redbrick houses of Federal design on the 
north side and the modern Georgian design Law 
Center on the south side. This is one of 6 centers 
of the University, a privately endowed institution 
with up to 38,000 full-time and part-time students. 


Important Buildings 


COLISEUM—New York’s major exhibition hall 
is the New York Coliseum, facing Columbus Circle 
between West 58th and West 60th Sts. Built by the 
city at a cost of $35,000,000, it was opened Apr. 28, 
1956, and quickly became a center for national 
exhibitions. The United States World Trade Fair, 
for instance, held Apr. 14-27, 1957, attracted 3,000 
exhibitors, with 60 foreign nations taking 80% of 
the space and 700,000 visitors attending. The 
Coliseum has about 9 acres of floor space and the 
second floor accommodates displays up to 60 ft. 
tall. The main halls can accommodate 8,000 for 
conventions and there are 10 smaller rooms for 
committees and conferences. A basement garage 
can hold 850 cars; ramps permit inside truck 
deliveries and of 5 freight elevators one has a 
capacity of 38 tons. There is a cafeteria for 350, 
A 20-story office structure starts 6 stories above 
the street at the 58th St. end. 

The architecture stresses solid simplicity and 
the only decorations on the facade are 4 large 
official seals in aluminum, designed by Paul Man- 
ship. The Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority 
operates the Coliseum under contract with the 
City of New York and is obligated to pay an- 
nually $42,000 in lieu of taxes and any net in- 
come in excess of $1,225,000. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th Sts., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, i.e., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA (4), WABD (5), WABC-TV 
(7), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WNTA (13). Com- 
pleted May 1, 1931, from plans by Shreve, Lamb 
and Harmon on the site of the original Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 75 elevators, 2 
basements, and can house 25,000 tenants. The ob- 
servation stations attract over 1,000,000 visitors 
annually. The first president of the building cor- 
poration was Alfred E. Smith. In 1954 Henry J. 
Crown of Chicago became owner of the building. 
On July 28, 1945, a B-25 bomber hit the building 
915 ft. above the street, killing 13, injuring 25. 
In 1956 4 revolving searchlights were installed at 
the 90th floor. They can be seen 300 miles from 
New York by air and 80 miles above the ground. 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., popu- 
larly called Grand Central Station, faces Park Ave. 
at E. 42nd St. and is the New York terminal for 
the New York Central and New York, New Hayen 
& Hartford Railroads. More train passengers use 
it daily than any other single station in the world, 
the largest number being commuters who live in 
Westchester County and beyond in Connecticut. 
The latter number about 75,000 every weekday. In 
one year 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 passengers use the 
upper and lower levels of the terminal, where 500 
trains arrive or depart daily over 67 tracks. On 
the 48 acres of ground used for terminal purposes 
between E. 42nd and E. 58th Sts. there are 35 
miles of track. The terminal was opened in 1913. 
A bronze statue of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the de- 
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veloper of the New York Central, stands in front 
of the building facing the Park Ave. ramp, and 
his personality also is commemorated in the names 
of the Commodore Hotel adjoining, Vanderbilt 
Avenue, and the Biltmore Hotel. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, West 50th St. 
and 8th Ave., erected 1925, is a brick-and-con- 
crete indoor sports arena, seating 15,000 for 
spectacles and 18,000 for conventions and mass 
meetings. New York’s principal center for games, 
boxing, bicycle racing, rodeos, horse and dog 
shows, it is also used by the circus and political 
parties, and was the scene of the Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham’s revival meetings in 1957. Built by Tex 
Rickard, a boxing promoter, it carries the name 
of the original Garden formerly located opposite 
Madison Square. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, the largest privately- 
owned business and entertainment center in Amer- 
ica, is located in the heart of New York City, from 
48th to 52nd Street, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 75,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the Ameri- 
eas Building (formerly RKO)—was started in 
September, 1931. The most recent is the 19-story 
addition to the United States Rubber Co. Bldg., 
occupying the site of the demolished Center 
Theatre. The surface area of Rockefeller Center 
covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 1234 acres, of 
which 510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period 
from Columbia University. Rockefeller Center 
pays Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. 
The lease with options for renewal runs until 
2069 when the Center will become the property of 
the university. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising 
theaters and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises approxi- 
mately one-fifth of Rockefeller Center. The 
studios of the National Broadcasting Co. are lo- 
cated in the 70-story RCA Building (850 ft. 
tall). The other structures and their heights are: 
International Bldg. (512 ft.), Time & Life Bldg. 
(490 ft.), Esso Bldg. (424 ft.), the Americas 
Bldg. (409 ft.), United States Rubber Company 
Bldg. (278 ft.), RCA Building West (243 ft.), 
United States Rubber Company Bldg. Addn. (230 
ft.), Associated Press Bldg. (226 ft.), Eastern Air 
Lines Bldg. (225 ft.), Radio City Music Hall 
(121 ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), 
Palazzo d'Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. 
(90 ft.), and La Maison Francaise (90 ft.) 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 34,000 work there 
and 126,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 900 firms. 

The air-conditioning system of the Center, 
largest in use anywhere, has refrigeration machines 
with a total capacity of 15,383 tons. Equipment 
and installation cost $12,000,000. The Center has 
21 eating places; an 800-car parking garage; U. S. 
Post Office; government passport bureau; land- 
scaped roof gardens; consulates of 20 foreign 
countries; and, in season, an outdoor skating 
pond. The RCA Building, in gross area, 2,908,803 
sq. ft., has a ground area of 99,770 sq. ft. with 
a frontage of 155 ft. on the Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 ft. on 50th St. and 
191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza, On the 70th floor 
is the Observation Roof, 904 ft. above mean high 
water level, and 850 ft. above the street. The 
Rainbow Room, located on the 65th floor, is open 
at the cocktail hour. Of the 216 elevators, 8 are 
the fastest in the world, moving up 65 floors in 
37 seconds. 

Radio City Music Hall, largest exclusively indoor 
theater in the world, seats 6,200 people, Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5lst 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS occupies 
18 acres between First Ave. and Roosevelt Drive 
(East River), E. 42nd and E. 48th Sts. Most 
unusual is the Secretariat Bldg., N. of 42nd St. 
544 ft. tall, 289 ft. long and only 72 ft. wide. The 
2 sides have 5,400 windows, set in aluminum 
frames; the end walls are of 2,000 tons of Ver- 
mont marble. General Assembly Bldg. has a hall 
380 ft. long, 160 to 220 ft. wide. Conference Bldg. 
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also houses an assembly hal} and other facilities. 
Guides are available. 
Organizations 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS is a priyately endowed, honorary insti- 
tution, founded in"1904 by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, a body of 250 members organized 
in 1898 by the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. The Academy supports literature and the 
fine arts. Membership, limited to 50, is based on 
distinguished creative work. Only members of the 
Institute are eligible. ° 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December. In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,500 arts and letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Mark Van Doren, 
president; Van Wyck Brooks, chancellor; Allan 
Nevins, secretary; Gilmore D. Clarke, treasurer; 
Barry Faulkner, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Man- 
ship, Douglas Moore and Deems Taylor, directors. 

Offices of the Institute: Malcolm Cowley, presi- 
dent; Louise Bogan, secretary; Otto Luening, 
treasurer; Hamilton Basso, Louise Bouché, Aaron 
Copland, Edwin Dickinson, Eric Gugler, Robert 
Penn Warren, vice-presidents. 

Members of the Academy: Conrad Aiken, Max- 
well Anderson, W. H. Auden, Bernard Berenson, 
Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck Brooks, Pearl S. Buck, 
Gilmore D. Clarke, Aaron Copland, E. E. Cum- 
mings, William Adams Delano, John Dos Passos, 
Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, Robert Frost, 
Edith Hamilton, John Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, 
Edward Hopper, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon Kroll, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Manship, Douglas 
Moore, Marianne Moore, Lewis Mumford, Allan 
Nevins, Walter Piston, Edward W. Redfield, Carl 
Sandburg, Roger Sessions, Henry R. Shepley, 
Eugene Speicher, John E. Steinbeck, Igor Stravin- 
sky, Deems Taylor, Chauncey Brewster. Tinker, 
Mark Van Doren, Thorton Wilder, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Andrew Wyeth. 


FREEDOM HOUSE, was formed 1941 to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
“We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.’’ The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York. Inside the lobby, 
a tablet bears a quotation from the speech hy 
Willkie: ‘‘We must establish beyond any doubt the 
equality of man.”’ 

Organizations that make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
Sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Broadway at 156th St., New York, was organized 
in 1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collections, presents lectures, and gives 
awards for exploration and geographical research, 
Its most recent publication is A World Geography 
of Forest Resources, S. Haden-Guest, J. K. 
Wright, and E. Teclaff, editors. 

The Society’s collections contain approximately 
140,200 volumes of books and periodicals, 263,500 
maps, 3,700 atlases, and 38,900 photographs. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN at 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 East 89 Street. 


Officers: President, Eliot Clark; ist vice presi- 
dent, Karl H. Gruppe; 2nd vice president, Eric 
Gugler; corr. secretary, Ernest Fiene; treasurer, 
William Platt. 


Council: Barry Faulkner, Peter Helck, Ogden 
M. Pleissner, Peter Dalton, Robert - Brackman, 
Louis Bouché. 


Academicians elected in 1958: Painters—Wil- 
liam Auerbach-Levy, Joseph Hirsch, Edward Lan- 
ing, Morton Roberts, John Taylor; Graphic Arts, 
Lynd Ward; Architects, Eero Saarinen, Walter H. 
Kilham, Jr. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH, estab. 1901, on the East River be- 
tween East 63rd and 68th Sts., has an endowment 
of $150,000,000 (est.) for research and study of 
diseases and scientific techniques. Its buildings, 
which include a 55-bed hospital for special cases, 
were augmented in 1957 by the erection of new 
buildings, of which the most arresting architec- 
turally is the Alfred H. Caspary Hall, a hemi- 
spherical lecture hall seating 500, and Abby 
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Alrich Rockefeller Hall, to house scientists who are 
guests of the Institute. The Institute awards fel- 
lowships and graduate degrees in research and 
admits about 20 students annually. 


COOPER UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART, at Cooper Square, 7th 
St. and 4th Ave., New York, was founded 1859 by 
Peter Cooper, ironmaster and public benefactor, 
and provides free tuition. It is noted for the free- 
Forum lectures that are held from October to May 
in the Great Hall where Abraham Lincoln made 
his famous Cooper Union address Feb. 27, 1860. 
Twelve Presidents besides Lincoln and many other 
personalities have spoken there. It also has the 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration, which serves 
the working artist, decorator and designer through 
its collection of drawings, prints, furniture, 
ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, costume accesso- 
ries, wallpaper, and textiles. Other collections: 
13,000 original drawings for ornament and decora- 
tion by European and American masters from the 
16th to the 20th century; a representative collec- 
tion of engravings ‘and etchings from Mantegna to 
Picasso, and works by American artists. 


The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges, including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. The book collection totals 
110,000 volumes. Its Museum Library contains 
books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains over 600,000 items. 

Cooper Union also operates the School of Engi- 
neering; the Art School and the Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sundays and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. The collections illustrate the arts and cul- 
tures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the 
Near East and the Far East, as well as the arts 
of Europe and the United States. This collection is 
the largest of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, consisting of over 1,000,000 works of art. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 3,000. From this 
collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the first half of 20th century are exhibited 
in 43 galleries. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, British, French, and German paintings 
are displayed by historical periods. 


Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Dali, Daumier,-David, Degas, Diirer, 
Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, 
Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, 
Modigliani, Monet, Murillo, Picasso, Poussin, 
Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Rubens, Sassetta, Segna, 
Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, Titian, Turner, Van der 
Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Van Gough, Velas- 
quez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau. 


Recent accessions include the Martyrdom of 
Saint Barbara by Lucas Cranach, Tobias Curing 
his Father’s Blindness by Bernardo Strozzi, Sep- 
tember Morn by Paul Chabas, and the Crucifixion 
with the Virgin and St. John by Terbrugghen. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
tures present a rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present. Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Cop- 
ley, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Mount, 
Peale, Rimmer, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 


The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by acquisi- 
tion of works by contemporary artists. These. in- 
clude Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, 
Gorky, Hartley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, 


MaclIver, Marin, McFee, O'Keeffe, Pollock, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Stamos, Wood, and Wyeth, 


THE AMERICAN WING 


Included in the collections of American art is 
a@ wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
17th through the first quarter of the 19th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, silver, metal- 
work, ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 


The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tay- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24, 


PRINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engray- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
writing masters, and lace-makers. There are also 
important series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
cigarette insert cards. 


ANCIENT ART 

Egypt—tThe Egyptian collection of 36,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 40 centuries. 
Outstanding are a mastabah tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Per-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
and colossal statues of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 


Greece and Rome—Notable among numerous 
examples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
Greek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
early Attic statues of this type; a number of 
Athenian sculptured gravestones from the 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite of the Medicean type; Greek vases; a Cycladic 
marble statuette of a harpist of about 2500 B.C.; 
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bronzes from the 8th century B.C. to the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D., among them a Greek statuette of a 
horse; an Etruscan collection and wall paintings 
from a villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeii. 


ORIENTAL ART 


Ancient Near East—The collection ranges from 
the 4th millennium B.C. to the beginning of our 
era. It includes decorated earthenware, Sumerian 
sculpture, jewelry, and seals. The Assyrian reliefs 
have been recently installed architecturally. Out- 
standing are the collections of ivory from Syria, 
Persia, and Assyria, and of bronze and gold from 
Persia. 


Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau~- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded Sth and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, Hindu and Mohammedan, is represented by 
miniatures, sculpture, jewelry and textiles. 


Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects and include Chinese sculpture, 
Manchu court robes and other valuable textiles. 
The Bishop jade collection is world famous. There 
are also a few very fine examples of Japanese 
screens, scroll paintings and sculpture, a small but 
good representation of Japanese prints, lacquers 


and potteries. 
MEDIEVAL ART 


Five modernized galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a 
Tapestry Hall, a Romanesque Chapel and two 
smaller galleries, one of them a Medieval Treasury- 
house about 1,000 objects from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J, P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 
to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique, 
A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 
from Notre Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron and particularly noteworthy. 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


Renaissance Arts. Objects are displayed in 12 
modernized galleries. Chief is the Renaissance 
Sculpture Hall containing large-scale works. The 
sculptures include fine examples by Lombardo, 
Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossellino, Torrigiano and 
Vittoria. There are also galleries devoted to the 
decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, in painting, sculpture, woodwork and furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, musical instruments 
and armor. The little intarsia room from the 
Ducal Palace at Gubbio is one of the most perfect 
of Italian period rooms of the Renaissance. Tap- 
estries include two unique French hangings from 
a set made for Diane de Poitiers, and a series of 
four Brussels tapestries representing the Twelve 
Ages of Man, a gift of the Hearst Foundation. 
The famous Cellini cup, a masterpiece of gold- 
smithery, is in the Altman collection. 


Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
renaissance decorative art are 17 galleries and 7 
period rooms containing the Museum’s remarkable 
collection of European furniture and decorative 
objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass and horology. 

On the first floor is the dining room designed by 
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Robert Adam for Lansdowne House in London, 
and a mid-Georgian room from Kirtlington Park, 
Oxfordshire, a country house built for Sir James 
Dashwood, and a carved wood y executed 
by Grimling Gibbons for Park. Two 
so-called Indo tapestries woven by John 
Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 18th century 
furniture with silvered mounts, and examples 
of English portraiture grace the galleries. The 
French section with galleries of Louis 
XIV woodwork and embroidered hangings. There 
are a Savonnerle carpet from the Louvre palace, a 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hotel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hétel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this fioor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 


In the adjoining- Medieval Hall the 17th century 
wrought-iron-choir screen from the Cathedral of 
Valladolid, gift of-the William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation, has been set up. 


The Samuel H. Kress Foundation’s gift of the 
Hillingdon Collection of French furniture, Sévres 
porcelain and other objects d’art makes the 
Museum pre-eminent in that field. Included are a 
room and furnishings from Croom Court, Wor- 
cestershire. 


Other displays include collections of French sil- 
ver, Italian majolica, English ceramics, and many 
examples of French, German and Austrian porce- 
lain. Also rare pieces of Oriental Lowestoft and 
gold watches and snuff boxes. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque of Francis I and the em- 
bossed armor of Henry II of France; the etched 
and gilded armor for man and horse (dated 1527) 
of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artil- 
lery of France; four harnesses from the English 
Royal Armoury at Greenwich, worn in Elizabeth 
I’s reign; and the sword with chiseled hilt of 
Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish commander-in-chief 
in the Netherlands. Special galleries are devoted 
to enriched European sporting firearms of the 
16th to the 19th centuries, and to swords of re- 
markable workmanship from the 15th to the 18th 
centuries. The Near East and Far East collections 
include many remarkable objects from Turkey, 
India, Persia, and Malaya. The Japanese works 
are the finest outside of Japan. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America. 


The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
and a great number of wind and precussion 
instruments representing the evolution of various 
types from earliest times to the present day; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Ruckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpsichords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and thred violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius among which are the 
Francesca (1694) and the Antonius (1721), 


THE COSTUME INSTITUTE 


The Costume Institute, with an entrance at 83rd 
St., is a center for costume research for designers 
in fashion, the theater, motion pictures, and re- 
lated fields, and for students, a practical source of 
inspiration and reference through its collection, 
international in scope, of thousands of authentic 
costumes and accessories covering three centuries. 

Study storage areas, special designer work- 
rooms, a classroom, and a library of books, 
periodicals, fashion plates, are available to mem- 
bers. Changing exhibitions are open to the public. 
The textile collection of the Museum are available 
to the public in the Textile Study Room, 


In the harbor of New York stands the Statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, popularly 
known as the Statue of Liberty. It rises 151 ft., 
1 inch above a pedestal and is a copper-sheathed 
figure of a woman holding aloft a torch that is il- 
luminated at night. The statue stands on a tiny 
island, 12 acres in extent, known until 1956 as 
Bedloe’s Island, after its first owner, Isaac Bedloe, 
& Walloon who had moved from France to Holland 
d the religious persecutions and came to New 
Amsterdam in 1639. He died in 1673 and his wife 
sold the island for 80 British pounds. A joint reso- 
lution of Congress changing the name to Liberty 
ae approved by President Eisenhower Aug. 


The island is the property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and is administered by the National Park 
Service, of the Dept, of the Interior. About 700,- 
000 visitors go to the island annually by ferry from 
the Battery, Manhattan. A plane tree was cere- 
moniously planted on the island June 28, 1956, 
as a symbol of unity by American representatives 
of 37 nations and races, under the sponsorship of 
the proposed American Museum of Immigration, 


The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
also was the sculptor of the lion commemorating 
the heroic defense of Belfort. He is also the 
sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in Washington, 
D. C., and of a statue commemorating Lafayette’s 
arrival on American shores that was placed in 
Union Square, New York. After the defeat of 
France by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the 
United States. He was moved bythe idea of 
placing a statue in the harbor. With the help of 
the Franco-American Union he solicited contribu- 
tions from French citizens. In France 180 cities 
formed committees and $250,000 was raised, chiefly 
by small donations. 


STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the statue. The first study 
model measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft. in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Hiffel, whose fame en- 
dures-in the Eiffel tower. 


The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22,1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was.shown at the Paris. exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Union and promoter of the Panama Canal. 


CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 
On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans laid the corner- 
stone for the pedestal. This was to be built on the 
foundations of the star-shaped Fort Wood, which 
had been erected by the Government in 1811. The 
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fort originally mounted 24 heayy guns and had 

a gatrison of from 50 to as many as 600 troops: 

The island had been purchased by the city of 

rage York during 1759, in order to erect a pest 
e. 


The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 


The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 lbs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 


The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 


A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 

Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE Ft. |In, 
Height from base to torch............4. 151] 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch. . 305 11 
Heel to top of head 111] 1 
Length of hand. . 16 | 5 
Index finger.............. 810 
Circumference at second join 316 
Size of finger nail.,........ " 

Head from chin to cranium............. 17/3 
Head, thickness from ear to e@r......... 10 | 0 
Distance across the €ye....-+...seeaes . 216 
Tengthi Of NOSE 32s" seperate tele ccoieteeielensiarageete 4/16 
Right. arm, len@thi =~ siamese eee 42/0 
Bia arm, greatest thickness........... 12|0 
Thickness of waist...5....6.s..2.eee008 35 10 
Width of mouth............ siaiwtnataece Tete 0 
TADIOG; JERS fro acsisieyeses o25 sore eishero sietet 23.) 7 
Tablet: WIG s. s.a hep eee's vce warnuins 5 F 13 | 7 
Tablet, thickness.........+.. Caraleln ia o2eate 210 


Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 


“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 
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New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) and ‘Aquarium 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


It is an axiom of the zoo business that animals 
captured very young will generally make an easy 
transition to zoo life. The New York Zoological 
Park, 185th St. and Southern Blvd., popularly 
known as the Bronx Zoo, learned in 1958 that this 
axiom does not apply to duck-billed platypuses. 

Three of these furred, egg-laying, duck-billed, 
poison-spurred, web-footed creatures arrived at 
the Bronx Zoo on June 7 from Austraila. Two 
of them, named Paul and Pamela, were babies 
scarcely 8 months old. The third, named Patty, 
was a young adult of about 2 years. Of the three, 
it was the comparatively elderly Patty who ac- 
cepted the 11,000-mile air journey stoically. Paul 
and Pamela, who had been specially selected 
because they were young and presumably in- 
souciant, rolled and scratched themselves and re- 
fused to eat all the way from Queensland to the 
Bronx. It was a full two weeks after their arrival 
before the youngsters settled down to eating a 
pound of earthworms and a handful of crayfish 
each, every night. 

Fortunately the Bronx Zoo is experienced in the 
idiosyncracies of platypuses and was not greatly 
alarmed by the behavior of these 2-pound, 14-inch 
animals that have been called ‘‘the most wonder- 
ful of all living mammals.” In 1922 the zoo had 
a platypus that lived 47 days, and in 1947 it got 
three more. One died in about a year, but Cecil 
and Penelope survived for more than ten years. 
Penelope disappeared under mysterious and pos- 
sibly romantic circumstances on Aug. 1, 1957; 
Cecil had been courting her fervently for some 
weeks and had even scaled a wooden barrier 
set up to give her privacy. On the morning of 
August 1 it was found that she had squeezed 
out under a screen that covered the top of 
her nesting burrow. Zoo keepers searched the 
nearby woods and streams for a week but found 
no trace of her. Forty-nine days later Cecil him- 
self died. Autopsy revealed that it was not of a 
broken heart; actually he had been losing weight 
all summer, and it was supposed that he had 
simply come to the end of his normal life. One 
platypus in Australia was known to have lived 
14 years, but there were exceptional circumstances. 

Paul, Pamela and Patty, the new duck-bills, 
are exhibited for an hour each afternoon during 
the warm months, in an out-of-doors Platypusary 
which is simply a 20-foot swimming pool with 
hay-filled tunnels at each end, into which the 
animals retire to sleep. One zoo keeper is assigned 
to full-time attendance on them and they are, 
consequently, the most pampered and expensive 
animals in the Bronx Zoo. It costs more to feed 
three platypuses, with a total weight of about 
six pounds, than it does to keep an elephant 
in hay. The reason is that earthworm and cray- 
fish are quite expensive, especially when they 
have to be shipped in from Florida and Louisiana 
all year ‘round. Nevertheless, the Bronx Zoo 
figures that the duck-bills are worth it, for they 
are the only ones outside Australia that are 
authentic zoological curiosities. 


BABY KING COBRAS 


Efforts by the Zoo’s Reptile Department to rear 
baby king cobras was finally successful as the 
result of a lucky accident. When 46 snakelets 
hatched in July, 1957, Dr. James A, Oliver, the 
Curator of Reptiles, offered them more than 30 
kinds of food without getting a single nibble. 
Then one summer day a gravid garter snake was 
captured in a wooded section of the Zoo and she 
gave birth to a large litter of young soon after 
being taken to the Reptile House. Among them 
were half a dozen still-born little snakes, and on 
the bare chance that one of these unappetizing 
objects might tempt a baby king cobra, the keeper 
picked one up with a long-handled forceps and 
offered it. Like a flash the cobra struck, seized 
and began to swallow. : 

The Zoo soon ran out of still-born garter 
snakes, but the cobras’ appetites had been stimu- 
lated, and thereafter they readily took dead baby 
snakes of other species. One little cobra, indeed, 


A’ of 
exhibited the gréatest number of mammals, 
and reptiles shown since 1941 with 513 mammals 
of 168 species or subspecies; 1,505 birds of 636 
forms; and 613 reptiles of 240 kinds—a total of 
2,631 specimens of 1,044 forms. 

The Bronx Zoo during 1958 opened its modern- 
ized Monkey House, closed for several years. It 
has an excellent collection of monkeys of Africa, 
Asia and South America. 

Newly added examples of wild life: an echidna, 
Australian egg-laying mammal, sometimes known 
as a spiny ant-eater; 4 kookaburras, Australian 
birds known as laughing kingfishers, because of 
their peculiar guttural call; a nonfiying cassowary, 
with a neck of rainbow colors, all the gift of Sir 
Edward Hallstrom of Sydney, N.S.W. 

A zebra was born in Bronx Park in August. The 
father, George, 7 yrs. old, came from Tanganyika; 
the mare, Anna, 13, was born in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. The foal was named Georgianna. 

Attendance at the Zoo, usually close to 2,500,000 
@ year, took a dip in 1958 because of a five-day 
strike of employees of New York’s cultural insti- 
tutions. All animal feeding and maintenance 
schedules were maintained by the regular keepers 
during the strike. 

Important staff changes were made in 1958. Dr. 
Leonard J. Goss, Assistant Director and Veterin- 
arian, took the post of Director of the Cleveland 
Zoo and subsequently Dr. James A. Oliver, Curator 
of Reptiles since 1951, was named Director of the 
Bronx Zoo. Dr. John Tee-Van continues as 
General Director of the Zoo and the New York 
Aquarium, - 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


The New York Aquarium at Coney Island in 
June entered its second year. The first stage of 
the institution was built by the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society and the City of New York at a cost 
of $1,500,000. Director: Christopher W. Coates. 

Nearly 500,000 persons visited the Aquarium in 
its first year of operation and all fell in love 
with a droll young walrus named Olaf who does 
little except eat buckets of clams, sleep and swim 
lazily on his back. The far more active California 
sealions and Atlantic harbor seals that share his 
big swimming pool were of lesser interest. 

In early summer the Aquarium made a valiant 
attempt to exhibit a sure-fire drawing card, a 
beluga or white whale. Learning that a couple of 
these Arctic and sub-Arctic mammals, which 
grow to a length of 11 or 12 ft., were available 
in Alaska, the Aquarium dispatched Assistant to 
the Director Carleton Ray to Anchorage, Alaska, 
by plane. He went fully equipped to suspend the 
white whales in the cargo compartment of a 
passenger plane in a kind of hammock lined with 
rubber mattress. However, a plane sufficiently 
roomy to accommodate two whales was not im- 
mediately available and before takeoff one of 
the animals died of harpoon wounds it had 
received during capture. The other appeared bright 
and lively until the plane bringing it to the Inter- 
national Airport at New York was over eastern 
Pennsylvania. It was dead on arrival at Idlewild. 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrance on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool, 


Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets and 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular zoo 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T, Barrett Park, 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, is operated by 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work is 
closely associated with education. 
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The next big count of the American people— 
the Decennial Census of the United States—will 
begin April 1, 1960, and will be completed in 8 
months. The Bureau of the Census will begin in 
1959 to prepare for expansion of its facilities and 
set up its machinery. For this census more busi- 
ness machines will be used than ever before. 


The partial counts made since 1950 and the 
statements of local officials and chambers of com- 
merce indicate that the forthcoming census will 
record many important changes. Most spectacular 
are the rise of population in California and the 
industrial expansion of Texas. 


As a result changes in the number of Represen- 
tatives allotted to the states are forecast by the 
Bureau of the Census. The results of the count 

_ affecting reapportionment will be certified to the 
President by the Bureau. The President will in- 
form Congress, which has 15 days in which to 
accept or reject the figures. If Congress does not 
act the new apportionment will be effective in the 
Congressional elections of November, 1962. 


Special Counts'in 1957-58 Revise Figures 


Although the official census takes place every 
ten years, the Census Bureau is kept busy in the 
years between taking special counts at the request 
and expense of municipalities. These revised figures 
are incorporated in the tables of Places with Pop- 
ulation Exceeding 2,500 in this section of the WorLD 
ALamanac. Figures arriving too late to be listed 
in this table may be found elsewhere by consulting 
the Index, 


In 1957 the Bureau of the Census made 434 
special counts, which provided new data for 208 
cities, 241 townships (including 191 towns in 
New York state), 259 villages, 32 towns, 7 boroughs 
and 3 Indian Reservations. Thirty-four newly in- 
corporated places thus established official figures. 


In July, 1958, the Bureau reported that it had 
conducted 73 special censuses in the first 3 months 
of 1958 (Jan. 1-Mar. 31) giving data for 32 cities, 
16 villages, 7 towns, 5 boroughs and 15 townships. 
Six newly incorporated places had their first count. 
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______ Bureau of the Census Prepares for 1960 Count 
~The total population of the United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 174, 
meat gt Commerce he hpiut Weeanried at inetGade O05 LSS TER: Ga noah 
3 D: an increase of 22,381, i . 

date of the last census, and an increase of 2,868,000 or 1.68% ered oui 4: ra ef ae 


California is expected to gain 7 seats. Ge 
are expected for Florida, Texas and a few oth 
but New York, Pennsylvania and Massachuse 
are expected to lose seats. A preliminary estimat 
by the Bureau of the Census of expected chan: 
in the number of Representatives in Congress i 
given below: 


1959 1960 1959 1960 

Alabama 9 8 Massachusetts 14 
Alaska 0 1 Michigan 8 
Arizona 2 3 Minnesota | 9 
Arkansas 6 4 Mississippi - 6 
California 30 37 New York 43 
Florida 8 11 North Carolina 12 
Georgia 10 9 Ohio 23 
Illinois 25 24 Oregon 4 
Indiana 11 12 Pennsylvania 30 
Iowa 8 T Texas 

Kansas 6 5 West Virginia 6 
Maine 3 2 _ 
Maryland 7 8 Total ~ 435 


In several instances annexations of contiguous ter- 
ritory to organized municipalities called for a 
special count. : a 
Thus new names appear on the American map, 
school geographies tell of the expansion of citie: 
and the Post Office Dept. adds to its facilities. - 


PEOPLE ON THE MOVE 


Approximately one out of every five persons 
1 year old and over in the United States changed 
his place of residence between April, 1956, and 
April, 1957, according to the results of a sample — 
survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census. — 
In April 1957, 31,800,000 persons, or 19.4% of the 
population, were living in a different house from 
the one in which they lived in April, 1956. As in 
other years, the majority were living in a different 
house but in the same county. Of the remaining 
10,000,000 mobile persons, the number who had 
moved between states was about equal to the num- 
ber who had moved between counties within the 
same state. 1% 


Income Status of the American Family 
STUDY BY BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, PUBLISHED 1958 


In April, 1958, the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lished an extended study of average family income 
in the United States, using material gathered in 
1956 to reach certain conclusions about types of 
work and abilities of earners producing that in- 
come. 

Average income of families at that time was 
estimated at $4,800 a year, about 8% higher than 
the year before. Of the nation’s 43,000,000 families, 
3,500,000, or.about 8% had incomes of $10,000 or 
more, and an additional 17,000,000 had incomes 
between $5,000 and $10,000. About 7,000,000 or one- 
sixth, had incomes under $2,000. The remaining 
16,000,000 families were in the $2,000 to $5,000 
bracket. 

Source of Income—One-fifth of lower income 
families depend entirely on income other than 
earnings. Three-fifths of all families were en- 
tirely dependent on income received from work 
done, either from wage or salary work or some 
form of self-employment, whereas one-third re- 
ceived income from earnings and other sources, 
such as pensions, rent, interest, dividends. A 
small proportion, 5%, was dependent solely on in- 
come other than earnings. 

Families headed by self-employed professional 
workers, such as doctors, dentists and lawyers, had 
a considerably higher median income ($10,400) 
than those headed by salaried professional workers 
($6,900). 

College Education and income—One-tenth of all 
family heads are college graduates. Their average 
income was $7,600. They were more heavily rep- 
resented in the upper income brackets than in the 
lower ones. The proportion of families with a head 
who. went to coHege, whether or not he graduated, 
was smallest at the lowest income level, 4%. In 
the group earning $10,000 to $14,999 a year about 


38% were college graduates; at $15,000 to $24,999 
the proportion was 50%, and in the $25,000 and 
over bracket 77% of the earners went to college. 

Yet persons with little schooling were represented 
in the upper incomes—about one-tenth of this 
group had limited educations. 

Families headed by elementary school graduates 
who did not go to high school had an average 
income of $4,200. One-fourth of all families were 
headed by high-school graduates who did not 
go to college. They had an average income of $5,500, 

Wives Who Work—One reason for the rise in 
family income since the war has been the tendency 
of more than one member of a family to work 
outside the home. The more education a woman 
has, the more likely she is to be in the labor force. 
Of families in which the wife worked, 22% of the 
women had never entered high school, 28% had 
entered high school but did not go to college and 
36% went to college. 

Changes in 1957—In a bulletin published June, 
1958, the Census Bureau reported a study of 
average (median) money income of American 
families in 1957. It found that urban and rural 
nonfarm families had a median income of $5,232, 
compared with a 1956 income of $5,061, and that 
rural farm families had $2,490, as against $2,371, 
Although this indicated an increase of $171 for 
the urban families, their purchasing power re- 
mained about the same because prices had risen 
proportionately. Income increased chiefly because 
of wage rises, and hence the recession, starting 
late in 1957, had not yet made itself felt in in- 
come. The Bureau estimated that one-tenth of 
the nation’s families received $10,000 or more, 
two-fifths had $5,000 to $10,000, slightly over one- 
third had $2,000 to $5,000 and about 15% re- 
ceived under $2,000. 
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Employment and Unemployment in the United States ve, 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE. RSONS 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Year Civilian Year Civilian 

d abor Employed | Unem- and La Unem- 
Month Faves oe ployed Month Force ployed 
1945 Jan. 52,770,000 | 52,140,000 630,000 /|1952 . Jan. 61,780,000 2,054,000 
July 55,350,000 | 54,400,000 950,000 July 64,176,000 1,942,000 
1946 Jan. ,320,000 | 51,020, 2,300,000 ||1953 Jan. 62,896,000 1,892,000 
July 60,110,000 ,840, 2,270,000 July 65,214,000 1,548,000 
1947 Jan. ,790, 390, 2,400, 1954 Jan. 62,840,000 3,087,000 
July 62,664,000 | 60,079,000 | 2,584, July 65,494,000 3,347,000 
1948 Jan. 214, ,149, 2,065, 1955 Jan. 63,497,000 3,347,000 
July 63,842,000 | 61,615,000 | 2,227,000 July 67,465,000 2,471,000 
1949 Jan. 60,078,000 | 57,414, 2,664,000 ||1956 Jan. 65,775,000 2,885,000 
July 63,815, 59,720,000 | 4,005,000 » July 69,489,000 2,833,000 
1950 Jan. 61,427,000 | 56,947,000 | 4,480,000 ||1957 Jan. 65,821,000 3,244,000 
July 64,427,000 | 61,214,000 | 3,213,000 July 228,000 3,007,000 
1951 Jan. 61,514,000 | 59,010,000 | 2,503,000 ||1958 Jan. 66,732,000 4,494,000 
July 64,382,000 | 62,526,000 | 1,856,000 July 70,473,000 5,294,000 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE LABOR 
FORCE, JANUARY-JULY, 1958 
During the first 7 months of 1958 the number of 
civilians employed, not counting the military, in- 
creased, but the number of unemployed was higher 
by July than in January. 


The estimates of the labor force are published 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census, Dept. of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the Dept. of Labor, 
and represent the situation during one week. 


The total number of civilians employed in Jan- 
wary, 1958, was 62,238,000, and the unemployed 
was 4,494,000, while in July the total number em- 
ployed was 65,179,000 and the unemployed 5,294,000. 
Since this was during specific weeks the figures 
do not represent an annual average, nor does the 
number of unemployed indicate for how long the 
men counted were out of work. 


Nonagricultural employment increased to 58,- 
500,000 in July, reflecting the addition of student 
workers, while agricultural employment was not 
materially changed at 6,700,000. As compared with 
@ year earlier, employment was down by around 
1,000,000 in each category. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment, 
at 7.3% in July, has levelled off from the peak 
reached in April. Im July, 1957, generally regarded 
as the start of the business downturn, unem- 
ployment was about 2,000,000 under the present 
level. The seasonally adjusted rate stood at 4.2%. 


There were an estimated 5,800,000 employed per- 
sons on vacation from their jobs during the week 
of the July survey. This number exceeded that of 
1957 even though the number employed was 
2,000,000 less than a year before. 


SURVEY OF 1957 
A summary of work experience in 1957 was pub- 
lished in June, 1958,-by the Bureau of the Census. 
It found that 77,700,000 persons worked during 
all or part of 1957. This represented a gain of 
8,800,000 workers since 1950, an average of 1,250,- 
000 a year. 


The work force included 42,800,000 persons who 
worked 50 weeks or more at full-time jobs, 55% 
of those working. There were 14,800,000 persons 
who worked at part-time jobs, or 40% more than 
in 1950, whereas the increase in full-time workers 
Was only 10%. 

The number of unemployed was found to be 
11,600,000. This total includes 1,100,000 who were 
unemployed one or two weeks of the year, but 


who worked 50 or 51 weeks, and 9,500,000 who. 


worked less than 50 weeks. Actually 900,000 per- 
sons reported looking for work but had done no 
work at all in 1957. 


The Bureau explained that these annual figures 
are the result of a different type of measure from 
the Bureau’s monthly estimates, which relate to 
a@ specific week in each month. On the latter basis 
the average of the monthly figures on civilian 
employment (not counting military) during 1957 
was 65,000,000. The peak was 67,200,000 in July, 
1957. Unemployment averaged 2,900,000, with a 
peak of 3,300,000 recorded in June, 1957. 


Thus the matter of how many are unemployed 
during a year depends on how many weeks they 
were out of jobs. Under the system that estab- 
lished the 1957 totals, the Bureau listed those out 
of work 1 to 4 weeks, 5 to 10 weeks, 11 to 14 
weeks, 15 to 26 weeks and 27 weeks or longer. 


Employment Status of Population Over Age 14 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Data week of July 6-12, 1958. 


Employment status Total Male Female 

Total noninstitutional population......... 121,993,000 
Total labor force including Armed Forces. . 73,104,000 Parr stty eet 000 
MII DOL AORCOK iow: case acts wecseccas ,889, 9,133,000. 39,756,000 
jivilian noninstitutional population... |. 119,362,000 56,892,000 62,470,000 
Civilian labor force. ........5-.000005 70,473,000 47,759,000 22° 14/000 
HMADIGVEM so Cee vicie sv anele we Sree 65,179,000 44,247,000 20;933/000 
In agricultural industries. :. . |. oo 6,718,000 46,0 1,373,000 
In nonagricultural industries. . 58,461,000 38,901,000 9'560,000 
aienmploy eds men sachs whe rican wats 5,294,000 513,00! 1,781,000 
Not in labor force................. 48,889,000 ,133,00' 39,756,000 
ieooeeou 7 oo Pt a age cl 

aes R 28, , ; 

Unable to work 1,802,000 1,050/000 Peon 
Other...... KS Me I hee: 11,341,000 7,442,000 3,899,000 


U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates in thousands of persons-14 yea 


Ts old and over. 


RL ot orcisatlan erous Been Percent distribution 
Week of July 6-12, 1958 sexes Male | Female| Both 
sexes Male | Female 
Professional, technical and kindred workers. ... 
Farmers and farm managers........ ¥ ; i be aee $888 aby ek a 24 nuk 
Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm) 6,818 5,798 1,020 10.5 it oe 
Clerical and kindred workers................. 189 | 2,929 | 6/260 14:1 36 OB 
Sales WODKGTG. | oka ur ene eae 141 | 2'590 | 15551 6.4 8 a 
smen, foremen and kindred workers... ... p41 8,339 "202 ' 8 1 
Operatives and kindred workers........,..... 11,366 8/236 3,130 ie a ae 
Private household workers.................., 3130 "53 27154 ee ee 1Bg 
Service workers, except private household... ... 5,77 2,267 2;909 39 aa 8 
Farm laborers and foremen................... 122 2/009 21 va red — 
Laborers, except farm and mine............-* ‘09 3,968 137 ra an 5 
es SIONS SS a es i 6 
Total employed... ... 2.0.0... cc.ecc seen 65,181 | 44,248 | 20,933 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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_ In March, 1957, the Bureau of the Census made 
a@ sample survey of the religion of American civil- 
ians, the first in which the enumerators asked a 
ation-wide sample of citizens over 14: ‘‘What is 
your religion?’’ Replies were voluntary. 

As a result, the Bureau found that the. number 
of persons adhering to a religion was considerably 
greater than the number reported by religious 
organizations, for the reason that many not di- 
rectly affiliated professed a specific religion. 

_ The Bureau did not ask for a statement of church 
membership, attendance at service or religious 
belief. It included c. 809,000 members of the Armed 
Forces living off post or with their families on post, 
but excluded all other members, c. 2,000,000. 

How Replies Were Classified—The Bureau listed 
replies under Protestant (total), Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and ‘‘other Protestants’’; 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, other religion, no re- 
ligion and religion not reported. Two out of every 
3 persons 14 years old and over said they were 
Protestant and one out of every 4 said they were 
Roman Catholic. Of all persons in the survey, 96% 
reported a religion, 3% reported no religion and 
1% did not report. 

The Bureau estimated that 79,000,000 persons 
regarded themselves as Protestant, 30,700,000 as 
Roman Catholic, 3,900,000 as Jewish, 1,500,000 as 
of other religions and 3,200,000 as having none. 

More women than men were in the major re- 
ligious groups. (This conclusion is affected by the 
absence of c. 2,000,000 military men from the 

_survey). Three times as many men as women were 
reported having no religion. About 64% of the 
white and 88% of the nonwhite population reported 
Protestant. About three-fourths of the nonwhites 
reported as Baptist (61%) or Methodist (17%). 
About 31% of the Baptists and 12% of the 
Methodists were nonwhite. - 


Religion Classified by Major Groups, Color, Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census, March, 1957 


orted by U. S. Civilians, March, 1957 


_. sss MADE PUBLIC BY BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 1958 
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About 83% of the population in the South was 
reported as Protestant, compared with 42% in 
the Northeast and 69% in the North Central 
region and in the West. In the Northeast 45% of 
the population proféssed Roman Catholic and 
was the largest religious group there. A 

Religion reported 


the wife were reported as Roman Catholic, 22% 
of the husbands or wives reported that they were — 
Protestant or Jewish. For couples in which one 
spouse was reported as Protestant, 9% of the hus- 
bands or wives were reported as Roman Cath 
or Jewish. For couples in which one spouse was 
reported as Protestant, 9% of the husbands or 
wives were reported as Roman Catholic or Jewish. 
For couples in which one spouse was reported as ~ 
Jewish, 7% of the husbands or wives were reported — 
as Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

Children under 14—The question on religion was 
not asked of persons under 14 years old. However, 
it was possible to classify nearly all the young 
children according to the religion reported for the 
family head or his wife. About 44,397,000 children 4 
under 14 were in families._in which both the head 
and his wife reported the same major religious 
group. About 4,100,000 children under 14 were in 
families in which the family head and his wife 
were not both reported in the same major religious 
group, and about 244,000 children under 14 were 
not living with their families. 


White Nonwhite 
Religion Total — 
Male Female Male Female Percent 
Total, 14 years and over |119,333,000 | 51,791,000 | 55,570,000 | 5,679,000 | 6,293,000 100.0 
Potestants-4...ee soo ee 78,952,000 | 32,320,000 | 36,155,000 | 4,851,000 | 5,626,000 66.2 
* Baptist Se RS ok cee 23,525,000 | 7,822,000 450,000 | 3,354,000 | 3,899,000 19.7 
POCheraN ns ss Oe 8,417,000 | 4,084,000 | 4,301,000 17,000 15,000 TA Z 
Methodist.........-..... 16,676,000 | 6,788,000 | 7,821,000 968,000 | 1,099,000 14.0 : 
Presbyterian, .... 6,656,000 | 3,000,000 | 3,549,000 57,00 50,0 5.6 3 
Other Protestant . 23,678,000 | 10,626,000 | 12,034,000 455,000 563,000 19.8 . 
Roman Catholic. . 30,669,000 | 14,396,000 | 15,499,000 361,000 413,000 25.7 ‘ 
ashe hs. 3,868,000 '| 1,860,000 | 1,999,000 1,000 8,000 3.2 
Other religion. 1,545,000 88,000 676,000 88,000 93,000 1.3 : 
No religion....... ‘195,000 | 2,051,000 730,000 306,000 108,000 rr ; 
Religion not reported 1,104,000 476,000 §11,000 72,000 45,000 0.9 
Religious Census by Region of Residence 
Religion U.S. Northeast , N. Central South West 
Total, 14 yeare and over... ~.| 119,333,000 | 31,264,000 | 34,825,000 | 36,551,000 | 16,693,000 
Be T St ee AES ee 8,952,000 | 13,225,000 | 24,025,000 | 30,249,000 | 11,453,000 
Prvnite.. igh Sa 2 os = 68,475,000 11,675,000 | 21,378,000 | 24,037,000 | 10,785,000 
Mrunwiileeneiect aden facies 10,477,000 ; 1,850,000 2,047,000 6,2 12,000 . 868,000 
es Sta erie 669, , 106, 587, 1254, ,722, 
ee “tiene | ERS | HRS | BESS | Hee 
: 1,545,000 ; K F ; 
Wp cclisiono ere j 3198,000 58,000 1,024,000 1,108,000 705,000 
Religion not reported......... és 1,104,000 257,000 319,000 72,00 156,000 
Religion Reported by Married Couples 
Religion Couples | Percent Religion Couples , Percent 
Eith both spouses 
pe tea Euvetanicn asa oe 26,916,000] 100.0 
husband and wife in a iL gig bebettiee Both Protestant - igs 24,604,000 91.4 
Be ree eg 9 : One Roman Catholic... . 5205, 5 
ope pak gt ye ———— 1 ag Sr coxa Sel 57,000 0.2 
Husband and wife in same Either or both spouses 
major group...<..-.--.+- 34,223,000 93.6 Roman Catholic. “hott 10,857,000 100.0 
atho ’ ’ . 
Both Protestant....... 24,604,000 67.3 oe Lo egestas ‘| 5°385'000 313 
Both Roman Catholic... 8,361,000 22.9 One Jewish...........- 41,000 0.4 
Both de wish’ ei ire sates hy 3.4/| pither or both spouses Jewish| 1,356,000| 100.0 
Both Jewish........... 1,258,000 92.8 
Husband and wife in different One Protestant........ 57,000 4.2 
MAIJOL ZTOUPS seas ase 2,353,000 6.4 One Roman Catholic... . 41,000 3.0 


i includes Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish. Data excludes 2,364,000 
oka couples is inied dither or both the husband or wife reported a religion other than these or 


no religion. 


eat i hae iens 


i 
5 


count but former residents of New York City 


., as of April 1, 1957. The 
2 drop of 96,486, or 1.2%, 


In 1950 about 50,000 transients enumerated in other parts of the country who reported their usual 
residents of New York City were added to its population. 


In 1957 such additions were not possible 


because the census was not taken on a prea t Shae wera era ee meine toe the decline 
: 1 een 1950 and 1957 was the increase Arm rees this 
ey eso cal i957 members of the Armed Forces stationed in New York City were included in the 


serving elsewhere in the Armed Forces were not. The 


latter number exceeds the former, and owing to the over-all increase in the size of the Armed Forces 


between 1950 and 1957, this net loss is estimated to have increased by about 40,000 in this period. 


Nonwhite 
: White 
Age and Total Negro 
oat Male Female Male Female Male 
7,795,471 | 3,302,599 | 3,511,621 434,038 514,158 21,505 
274,010 263,127 55,022 54,811 
620,468 62,8 253,392 50,149 50,362 
555,754 Ey pegs aay bose 
194, ’ fs 
4803 13 192,058 222,393 5,551 39,293 
568,475 237,196 46,1 34,273 7,894 
584,333 4,1 252,736 642 546 
596,308 234,121 0 40,510 647 
596,054 40,03 277,921 34,599 40,725 
572,115 243,279 266,955 27,521 31,959 
51, 245,308 254,977 23,228 7. 
454,905 206,646 211,759 6,53 18,1 
405,067 184,749 194,142 11,519 13,271 
319,27 141,526 158,507 7,8 10,433 
200,391 88,872 100,21 4,447 6,319 
105,88 5,155 54,866 1238 3,39: 
t 56,076 21,692 31,437 ,009 1,847 
85 and over......... 27,358 9,649 0 515 1,102 
fe fet ,368,024 | 1,015,076 998,236 167,886 177,177 
BE saat ves Leones Bay 447 2,287,523 | 2,513,385 266,152 336,981 16,501 
Median age......... 34.9. 35.2 36.5 29.1 30.0 
Boroughs 
Ae Diaatatings 1,424,367 621,796 665,273 62,412 72,355 
Brook FE siveadashkeies 2,602,433 | 1,118,396 | 1,172,257 141,133 166,663 
Manhattan......... 1,794,069 669,553 721,659 172,787 208,281 15,125 
IQUOENS) ists ia iis ces 1,762,582 791,052 850,861 53,577 62,616 39: 
Richmond.......... 020 101,802 101,571 4,129 4,243 in 


NEW YORK-N. E. NEW JERSEY STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 


The New York-Northeastern New Jersey standard metropolitan area consists of New York City (five 
boroughs), Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester and Rockland Counties in New York and Bergen, Passaic, 
Essex, Hudson, Union, Middlesex, Morris and Monmouth Counties in New Jersey. Its population exceeds 
that of any state except New York. The estimated population of the metropolitan area on April 1, 1957, 
was 14,186,000, according to the Bureau of the Census. 


Growth of Families in the United States and Canada 
Source: Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., July, 1958 


The number of married couples has increased 
markedly in both the United States and Canada 
since the beginning of World War II. In the U. S. 
the total in 1957 was almost 39,000,0000 or 37% 
greater than in 1940. The growth has been even 
more rapid in Canada, where the number of 
couples increased about 50% between 1941 and 
1956, reaching almost 3,400,000 in the latter year. 


The relative increase in married couples varied 
considerably with the age of husband. In the 
U.S, the gain exceeded two-fifths for families with 
the husband under 25 and amounted to more 
than one-fourth in families where the head is 
between 25 and 54. The most rapid growth oc- 
curred in families in which the husband is 65 or 
older. Such families now exceed 4,400,000 in the 
U. S. and number close to 400,000 in Canada. 
In each country a majority of the family heads 
are relatively young; more than one-fourth are 
less than 35 and almost as large a proportion are 
between 35 and 44. Only about one-ninth are 
past the threshold of old age. 


Equally noteworthy has been the increase in 
the number of children under 18 at the earlier 
periods of family life. In the U. S., between 1940 
and 1957 the average number of children per 
couple rose 28% in families with the husband 
under 25, and 41% where he is aged 25-34. Even 


husbands 10 years older are now responsible for a 
larger number of dependent children. Almost one 
third of the married men 25 to 44 now have two 
dependent children and a somewhat larger pro- 
portion have three or more. 


Past middle life, the average number of young 
children in American families has decreased, 
largely as a result of the relatively low birth 
rates during the 1930’s. Even so, at present one 
in every five husbands aged 55 to 64 is responsible 
for the support of one or more children under 
18. About 280,000 youngsters are dependent on 
fathers 65 or older. 


Canadian families also have changed in size 
since World War II but not to the same extent 
as those in the U. S. Among families in which, 
the head is under 35, the average number of 
children increased by about one-fourth in Canada 
and by almost two-fifths in the U. S. Decreases at 
the older ages were smaller in Canada. 


The families of the two countries differ in size 
at the various stages of the life cycle. Under age 
35 the Canadian husband has somewhat fewer 
children in his care; after that age he has a 
greater number than do men in the U. S. There 
are 2.57 children on the average in homes of 
Canadian married men aged 35 to 44 years and 
1.78 in those of men aged 45 to 54. For the U. S. 
the respective averages are 2.18 and 1.17. 
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United States—Population of States, Territories and Possessions 261 
Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
April 1, Pct. in- ||. Region, divi- April 1, A . in- 
ot Zio Ma ote pril 1, Pct. in 


Region, divi- April 1, 
1950 


sion and crease or sion and 1940 crease or 
state (census) (census) | decrease state (census) Seoneval decrease 
Regions: : - || North paroren 619,636 641,935} — 3.5 
east... .. «| 39,477,986) 35,976,777 9.7 South Dakota. 652,740 642,96 1.5 
Suen or] iaroe| ataasor| 188 (Rema | SRR) SAPS] Oe 
iS ioanetase torre . 5 ; ¥ 8 ,801,028 y 
eh Das = ee 9,561,5: 13,883,265 40.9 ne 
lortheast: 318,085 266,505 19.4 
New England. . 9,314,453] 8,437,290 10.4 ,343,001| - 1,821,244 28.6 
Miadie ‘Atlante - 30,163/533| 27,539,487 9.5 802,178 663,091 21.0 
North Central: Vi 3,318,680} 2,677,773 23.9 
E, No. Central,.| 30,399,368} 26,626,342 14.2 West Virginia. . 2,005,552) 1,901,974 5.4 
W. No. Centrai.| 14,061'394| 13,516,990 4.0 North Carolina, | 4,061;929| 3/571/623 13.7 
South: South Carolina.,| 2,117,027} 1,899,804 11.4 
So. Atlantic. 21,182,335) 17,823,151 18.8 Georgia........ 3,444,578) 3,123,723 10.3 
E. So. Central. :| 11,477'181] 10;778,/225 6.5 Ha es Beer 2.771,305| 1,897,414 46.1 
W. So. Centra! ;| 14/537’ 572 13,064,525 11.3" ||E. So. Central: 
West: Kentucky Aas & 2,944,806| 2,845,627 3.5 
Mountain.... 5,074,998 4,150,003 22.3 |! Tennessee. . 3,291,718) 2,915,8 12.9 
Pacific... ...... 14/486'527| 9,733,262 48.8 Alabama. . 3,061,743} 2,832,961 8.1 
nes England: a ray pics...) 2,178,914] 2,183;796] — 0.2 
ais aoe 913,774 847,226 7.9 Ww. entral: 
New Hampshire, 533,242 491,524 8.5 Arkansas...,... 1,909,511] 1,949,387} — 2.0 
mont....... 377,747 359,231 5.2 Louisiana..... -| 2,683,516) 2,363,880 13.5 
Massachusetts. 4,690,514| 4,316,721 8.7 Oklahoma,’..,. 2,233,351] 2,336,434) — 4.4 
Rhode Y ie 791,8! 713,3 11.0 Texas ooh ii] 7'711:194| 6.414'824 20.2 
Connecticut. . 2,007,280] 1,709'242 17.4 
Mid. Atlantic: 559,456 5.6 
York. 13,479,142 10.0 524/873 12.1 
4,160,165 16.2 250,7 15.9 
9,900,180 6.0 1,123,296 18.0 
531,81 28.1 
6,907,612 15.0 499,261 50.1 
3,427,796 14.8 tah 688,862 550,310 25.2 
7,897,241 10.3 Nevada........ 160,083 110,247 45.2 
5,256,106 21.2 Pacific: 
3,137,587 9.5 pestieat oe: 2,378,963 1, 736,191 37.0 
Oregon. °.. 3, 1,521,341 089/684 39.6 
792,300 6.8 California eg eo 10:586.223 & 907,387 53.3 
2,538,268 3.3 
3,784,664 4.5 United States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 14.5 
Population and Area of U. S., Territories, Possessions 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
| Gross area 
(land and Population 
Area water) in 
square mites, |————- - ————_________________. 
1950 1950 1940 1930 
United States (aggregate)..........+++-5: 3,628,130 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 | 1138,439,069 
Continental United States.... a 3,022,387 150,697,361 131,669,275 122,775,046 
PeMrItovies: <3 aficiwe cia wee wee 592,823 628,437 495,294 427,578 
Hawa: 6,423 499,794 422,770 368,300 
Alaska 586,400 128,643 72,524 59,278 
Possessions 3,888 2,316,922 1,929,902 4,594,525 
Puerto Rico 3,43 2,210,703 1,869,255 1,543,913 
ATS aie Go ks Melos ol Ow Ge cere hwes Raine 206 59,4 2,2! 15 
Virgin Islands of ‘the United States. 121112 133 26,665 24,889 22,012 
American Samoa..........+5. Papel nou E 76 18,937 12,908 10,055 
RTC WAY ISIAN CA fone asaya salereie ne «ee 0.0 yee anae'g 2 416 437 36 
DUBMGUISIEAEL 0. cr teidc ra rises toe vie thee 3 349" 19h. oc sleem ee cht 3 
Canton Island and Enderbury Island....... 27 272 44 2 
Johnston Island and Sand Island.......... Less than 0.5 46 69 2 
PS REN ASIADOB 5-5 aha crass ate w vsgee te 8 5 1 36 2 2 
Other pe ciieek nee 5 2 10 3 
Canal Zone.... 553 52,822 51,827 39,467 
OpPn. TSIABRGBs acs <a, ciaie eee. 01s ots vie : 4 1,304 1,523 = 
Trust territory of the Pacific (ante 3 8,475 54,843 6 5 
Population abroad............++ nS ace ccc To ee aca gerne ae 481,545 118,933 89,453 
embers of the Armed Forces. ... i... sc feedeeceescset 301,595 
Civilian citizens employed by the United 118,933 89,453 
States SovernMent. 2.5%... eal, «wees s wine b ee ose ness 26,910 
Families of Armed Forces personnel ¢ or of ; 
civilian citizen employees. : Rovere lin, acs’ eed ce 107,350 be s 
Crews of merchant vessels... 2... ee bee eee ee eee 45,690 3. 8 


Pll daa cas Re Re a el a Oe ERS ESSE 
* iIncludes estimated population of the Philippine planes (1940) 16,356,000; (1930) 13,513,000, -not 
‘shown separately. Granted independence as of July 4, 1946, they then became the Republic of the 
Philippines. 2Not enumerated. 8Not available. 
“ 4Under trusteesnip with the United States as administering authority. 

5Population (1940) 131,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of Japan. 


Population of Continental United States, 1940-1958 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Including Armed Excluding Armed 
Forces overseas Forces overseas Civilian population 

Year | SSO 
Estimated | Increase or| Estimated | Increase or| Estimated | Increase or 

population} decrease? aa decrease? | population| decrea 
April 1, 1940 (census)..... 1131,820,000]........ 0... PBLGO92 761 ses cyclen acs 2131,402,000)........... 
Abril 1, 1950 dog ee Pe ie 1151,132,000| +19,312,000} 150,697, Bat + 19,028,086 2149, a4 000 + 18,232,000 
July 1, 1950 111} 151/683:000 +551.000| 151,234,000 +536,639| 150,202,000 +568,000 
Bly LOGE ies «has ane 165,270,000} + 13,587,000) 164,302,000} + 13,068,000 162,306,000|+ 12, 104,000 
Wily 2, 1956. se 168,176,000} +2,907,000] 167,261,000} +2,959,000) 165,341,000} +3,035,000 
Milt ODT ice. Secs oa 171,196,000} +3,020,000| 170,293,000} +3,032,000) 168,368,000} +3,026,000 
yal RODS «aie calersnetercisct 174,064,000] +2,868,000! 173,260,000! +2,967,000! 171,433,000) + 3,066,000 


6 A ES AR eT I PO BE Sg AL SAMA) RR 2 ASAI SS Ri heal Eada Dk AE bed gi Et Mead atch ENTS a8 
iGensus figure plus an estiznate of Armed Forces overseas. 2Census figure minus an estimate of 
Armed Forces in continental United States. 8Since preceding date. 


Se ee 
262 United States—Population, 1790-1870; Urban, Rural; Negro 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1 


Source: Bureau of the rn i 
90—C. 4 eorgia 82,548 rae maggie 5 
17 onnecticut 237,946; Delawere 59,096; G eae aL ie erses : att song ork 
19,728; Massachusetts 378,787; New a = 
eae ito. North Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,3 Rhode Island 68,825; th Carolina 249 


Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85, 425; Virginia 747,610. Total 3,929,214. 


CS IDAT Gh ies Aes Dee ay nee ewe, lpepe st 5 Ree Men aaa ae 
* 961,942 ae 297,675| 309,978 
Sheets 72,674 9| 76.7 


Dist. of Col.....- 14,09: 24/023 
Florida 


"55,2111" 
24'520| 147,178 eae 685,866 
Towa... Sl seenetaaicte oral lteyous < sla toi< RR) teen ae 43,112 


WCKY......-% 220,955 564,317 
age ae vevriol 200230] 358497 
M : a 

380,546 407,350 447,040 470,019 
wees a ye STO 523,287 610,408 737,699 
eee Rae? So Pree aot 4,762 8,891 

esota. Sac SARA on At fele=5.-die ia eae ee a Ae EY (re wee 
*“40, 352 
19,783] 66,586] 140,455] 383,702 


“94g 161] * 
277,575 


183,858] ° 214,460]" 
211,149] 245/562 


589,051 959,049 
oe SEES ‘ 478,103 555,500 f 
Nort EY has Serer "20,760 ppetersuergteteTe 


New Jersey...... 


a..." 602,365)" * 8Y0,09i|" {09,458 iss, 253] 1,724,038 
Rhode Island... 69'122| 76931 059] 971199] '108°830 
South Carolina...| 345'501| 415:115| 502°741| 5815185| 594°398 
MAD BKOGA A cele. se eee AE ell PS SE Morac ead ty Se, Mewes (eerie Ps 1 
Tennessee” '1** 108,603)" * Ber,727|" * 499,833)" * es1,904l * 's20.5i0 
MUNG Sy Rae oated SIREN IEA | i ckoicr sear EDGED aESCY) ct) TAGE y Seles ee es 
ES Tae RO Cat CCR Ree RE (PRESS RPaaR (oe Ameen Fe Eh Spa ees (ies err 
rmont,...... 1154,465|"* 217,805|'* 235.981 D9 948 
ne 880,200] 974/600] 1,085,360 1,239°797 
Washington. 
West Virginia 


ORB 305.30i| "775.883 


Wisconsin . 
Wyoming........]: 


Total U. S..,..| 5,308,483] 7,239,881] 9,638,453|12,866,020 17, 069 453 |23,191,876/31 443,321 138,558,371 


*1860 figure em for Dakota rete 1870 figures ah for parts of Dakota Territory. 
1U. S. total includes persons (5,318 1830 and 6,100 in 1840) on public ships in the “service of The 
United States not credited to any ee: division, or state 


. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


White Non-white 
Census year All EMSS Meee Se eee 
peer classes Native ghee e Negro Indian ee Chinese poe 
EO OO tnvcstees Lan edhe ass 150,697,361 |124,780,860|10, 161,168}15,042,286| 343.410] 141,768] 117,629 110,240 
MUPDAN «cies oes 96,467,686] 78,267,570] 8,488,865] 9,392,608 56,108} 100,735} 109,434 52,366 
Rural nonfarm. . ra vtaee 27,350,570} 1,119,769] 2,491,377| 178.678 14,260 5,844 20,827 
Rural farm 048,350] 19,162,720 552,534] 3,158,301] 108,624 26,773 2,351 4 
194 pene: 3 13 ‘669, 275|106,795,732 11,419,138]12,865,518| 333,969] 126,947 77, iF 
ale 
1950.,.............| 74,833,239] 61,952,802] 5,176,390] 7,298,722] 178,824 76,649 77,008 72,844 
ULban apenas 46,891,782) 37,994,340] 4,255,554) 4,449,766 30,256 53,458 71,656 36,752 
Rural nonfarm...| 15,862,847] 13,887,315 601,960} 1,256,115 91,993 8,139 3,874 13,451 
Rural -farm....... 12,078,610) 10,071,147 318,876] 1,592,841 56,575 15,052 1,478 22,641 
Hed0. sean ee tints 66,061,592) 53,437,533| 6,011,015 6,269,038] 171,427| 71,967 57,389| 43,223 
emale 
DBO nieesten ty cose cles te 75,864,122] 62,828,058] 4,984,778] 7,743,564| 164,586 65,119 40,621 37,396 
WT DAN etcackirne 86 49,575,904! 40,273,230] 4,233,311] 4,942,842 25,852 47,277 37,778 15,614 
Rural nonfarm... 15,318,478 13,463,255 517,809] 1,235,262 86,685 6,121 1,970 7,376 
Rural farm,...... 10,969,740] 9,091,573 233,658] 1,565,460 52,049 11,721 873 14,406 
HAA ey wast. Cibcpia ceca 65,607,683! 53,358,199] 6,408,123' 6.596.480] 162'542 54,980 20,115 7,244 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 
Negro Negro Negro Negro 
State popula- State Popula- State popula- State Popula- 
tion tion tion on 
Alabama..... 979,617||Iowa......... 19,692||Nevada...... 4,302 Dakota.... 727 
Arizona...... 25,974||Kansas, at 73,158)|'N. Hampshire. 731||Tennessee. ... 530,603 
Arkansas... .. 426,639||Kentucky . 201,921||New Jersey. . 318,565||Texas........ 977,458 
California... . 462,172||Louisiana. .... 882,428||New Mexico. . 8,408/|Utah......... 2,729 
Colorado..... 20,177||Maine....,.. 1,221||New York. 918,191||Vermont..... 
Connecticut... 53,472||Maryland.... 385,972||N. Carolina. ..| 1,047,353 Virginia...... 734,211 
Delaware... .. 43,598)|Massachusetts 73,171||N. Dakota. .. . 257||Washington., . 30,691 
Dist. of Col... 280,803||Michigan.... , 442,296||Ohio......... 513,072||W. Virgin es ax 114,867 
Mlorida,..5:.. 603,101]|Minnesota 14,022|/Oklahoma.... 145,503}|Wisconsin. . , 
Georgia....., 1,062,762||Mississippi. . . 986,494|/Oregon....... 11,529]|Wyoming..... 2, 
Hino: <2: | gah OG] Aueat, | ARE Oe ReAievivinid| obRdRp more 
ROIS tisjecscciwes MO... e 5 ( wha ce 
Indiana. ; +. 174,168!'Nebraska.. | 19/234ll$" Carolina «| gaa'ora|| Totals ++- [15,042,286 


United States—Population, 1880-1950; by Age Groups 253 
United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


State 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Alabama ....| 1,262,505! 1,513,401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174] 2,646,248] 2,832,961| 3,061,743 
hee: i 24: 122/931] °204'354 334,162] °435'573| "499/261 949: 587 
Arkansas 802/525] 1,128/211| 1,311; 1,574,449] 1,752/204| 1,854/482] 1,949'387] 1,909/511 
California. 864,694] 1'213/398] 13485, 377,549| 3,426,861] 5,677.251| 6.907387] 10,586,223 
Colorado... .: 194,327 3 539.700] _°799'024 '629| 1:035;791| 1,123'29 *325,089 
Connecticut if 8| 908,420] 1,114'756] 1,380,631] 15606,903] 1°709/242 2) 
elaware. 146,608] 168,493] 184/735 2732 3 8:380 150. "318,085 
Dist. of Col.:} 177,624] 230/392] 278/718 *06' 437/571 486,869} _ 663,091 802/178 
Florida......| 269/493] . 391/422] | 528/542] 752/619] _ 968/470] 1,468,211| 1,897.414| 2,771,305 
3 80 2 31444'578 
588/63 
8,712/176 
96] 31934'224 
2'621,073 
801,028] 1,905,299 
45,627) 2944/8068 
2;363,880| 2'683,516 
847,226 913.774 
1,821;244| 2,343/001 
4,316,721| 4,690,514 
5,256,106] 6,371,765 
2'792'300| 2'982/483 
2)183,796| 27178914 
3784664] 3,954'653 
559,456 1,024 
1,315,834] 1,325,510 
0,247 160, 
491,524 533,242 
4,160,165] 4,835,329 
13318 681,1 
13,479,142] 14,830,192 
6| 3.571, 4,061,9 
845 i 619, 
6,907,612] 7,946,627 
: 905391] 1,657,155] 2.0282: 2/396.040| 2336434] 2/233/351 
Oregon...... 174,768| 317.704} 413,536] °672:765| 783,389] 953,786] 1;:089;684] 1,521,341 
Pennsyivania.| 4,282'891] 5,258,113] 6,302:115| 7,665,111] 8,720,017] 9,631,350] 9,900;180| 10/498,012 
Rhode Island.| °276,531] 345,506] 428/556] °542:610) _604,397| - 687,497] 713/346] 791,896 
So. Carolina..| 995,577| 1,151,149] 1,340;316] 1,515,400] 1,683,724] 1,738,765] . 1,899,804] 2,117,027 
So. Dakota *98'268 a 401, 583,888 E 642,961 2,74 
‘ennessee. 1,542'359| 1,767,518] 2,020,616] 2,184'789] 2,337:885] 2,616,556] 2,915,841] 3,291,718 
Texas....... 1,591.749| 27235/527| 3/048'710| 3,896,542] 43663,228] 5,824:715| 6,414,824] 7,711,194 
eee 143/963] °210;779| 276. 73,351 3 507, y i 
Vermont..... 332/286 2'492| 343°641] 355,956] _ 352,428 359.611 359,231 377.747 
Virginia.) ): 1,512,565] 1,655,980| 1,854,184] 2,061,612] 2,309,187| 2,421:851] 2,677;773| 3,318,680 
Washington. . 75,116| °357,232 8/103] 1,141,990] 1;356;621| 1,563,396] 1,736,191| 2/378,962 
W. Virginia. :} 618,457 2 1,221,119] 1,463,701] 1,729!205| 1/901;974| 2:005,553 
Wisconsin 1,315,497| 1,693,330] 2,069;04 2,333,860 2'632'067| 27939'006| 3,137'587 3,434, 575 


Wyoming... 20,789 62,555 92,531 145,965 194,402 225, 565 250,742 0,529 


Tot. U. S..../50,155,783|62,947, 714] 75,994,575191,972,266|105,710, 620 122,775,046] 131,669, 275 150, 697, 361 
*1880 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1957 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Estimates of the total population of Continental United States including Armed Forces overseas. 


‘x All classes White Non-white 
ge Ne — — — 
Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
All aves: ...-..5- 171,229,000| 84,858,600} 86,371,000) 75,688,000| 76,776,000) 9,170,000) 9,595,000 
Under 5 years....... 19,144,000} 9,752,000]. 9,392,000} 8,424,000} 8,068,000} 1,329,000} 1,324,000 
Under 1 year..... 3,792,000} 1,930,000] 1,862,000] 1,665,000} 1,596,000 265,000 266,000 
1 and 2 years..... 7,683,000) 3,915,000) 3,768,000} 3,378,000} 3,234,000 536,000 534,000 
3 and 4 years..... ,669, 3,907,000 ,000 r 100} 3,238,000 527,000 524,000 
5 to 9 years........ 17,993, 9,190,000} 8,803,000} 7,968,000] 7,595,000); 1,222,000} 1,208,000 
10 to.14 years....... 14,988, 7,643,000| 7,345,000} 6,746,000} — 6,449,00 897,000 ,000 
15 to 19 years....... 11,830,000} 6,005,000} 5,826,000} 5,262, 5, 000 743,000 744,000 
20 to 24 years. . 10,753,000} 5,399,000] 5,355,000] 4,751,000} 4,684,000 648,000 671,000 
25 to 29 years....... 11,469,000} 5,711, 5,758,000} 5,092,000} 5,073,000 619,000 686,000 
30 to 34 years....... 12,298,000} 6,021,000 .277,000] 5,405,000] 5,575,000 616,000 703,0! 
35 to 39 years 12,000,000} 5,880,000] 6,119,000} 5,315,000) 5,486,000 565,000 633,000 
40 to 44 years.......] 11,341,000} 5,550,000) 5,791,001 5,020,000] 5,189,000 530,000 602,000 
45 to 3 10,541,000} 5,180,000) 5,361,000] 4,684,000) 4,822, 496,000 539,000 
50 to 9,170,000] 4,512,000} 4,658,000] 4,090,000} . 4,218,C00 421,000 440,000 
55 to 8,033,000} 3,913,000] 4,119,00 3,568,000} 3,761,000 346,000 358,000 
60 to ,921, 3,334,000] 3,587,000} 3,076,000] 3,320,000 258,000 267,000 
65 to 5,542,000] 2,643,000] 2,899,000] 2,459,000} 2,707,000 183,000 192,000 
70 to 4,196,000] 1,939,000} 2,256, 1,811,000} 2,119,000; 128,000 137,000 
75 to 2,773,000} 1,231,000] 1,543,000} 1,141,000} 1,442,000 90,000 101,000 
80 to 1,406,000 ,000 798,000 564,000 750,000 44,000 48,000 
85 years and over.... 833,000 348,000 485,000 312,000 438,000 36,000 47,000 
BF YORTB chee ete) ome oe 3,729,000} 1,906,000} 1,823,000} 1,650,000} 1,570,000 256,000 253,000 
6 to 13 years....... 26,333,000] 13,442,000] 12,891,000] 11,745,000] 11,205,000] 1,698,000] 1,685,000 
14 to 17 years....... 10,176,000} 5,168,000] 5,008,000 4551,000| 4,387,600 617,000 621,000 
18 to 21 years..... 8,939,000 4'527,000| 4,412,000’ 3,963,000] 3,850,000 565,000 562,000 


14 years and over....}122,023,000| 59,758,000} 62,265,000]. 53, 870,000] 55,933,000] 5,888,000] 6,333,000 
18 years and over....|111,847,000| 54,590,000} 57,257,000 49,319,000] 51,545,000] 5,271,000} 5,712,000 
21 years and over....|105,092,000| 51,168,000] 53,924,000} 46,324,000} 48,638,000) 4,844,000} 5,286,000 
65 years and over....| 14,749,000} 6,769,000) 7, 980,000] 6,287,000} 7,456,000 482,000 525,000 


Median age, years... 29.8 28.9 30.6 29.6 31.3 23.0 24.7 
Adjusted for Net Census Undercount 


Under 5 years....... ” 947,000| 10,189,000) - 9,758,000] 8,750,000] 8, rar? 000] 1, hy 000| 1,426,000 
Under 1 year..... ,000} 2,136,000} 2,045,000) 1, ee 000} 1,741,000 308,000 304,000 
land 2 years..... 3 023,000] 4,098,000] 3,924,000] 3,517,000] 3,347,000 581,000 577,000 
3 and 4 years..... 7,743,000] 3,955,000] 3,788,000! 3,405,000! 3, '244,000 550,000 544,000 


aoe PS caeniation includes about 800,000 m 
all tee wentieee 
x Taka But exes il otner membe 


14 years| 14 
& over Tot. i 


ae 3 ,470|6,843/4,981|1,862|4,419 5,47215,896 1 11,269) 9,6 
Bet he: ssa eae ‘Bbaleers Poet ri3 27288|1,270| 1968 
<p e “7 1] 40490 “169 {49/2 


7} .12 202 
Bear haces Pome : 271 


1,863) 7,117|4,896|2,221 o.o28)5, 20 eee 11,844| 9,928) 7,654) 

i ist 6,193 4,645/1,548/1,545| 647) 456) °757| '692| "561! 395) ‘241 
Al, 204| 912] 248] 664/3,680/4,993)5,583|10,273)7, aan Bane. 292) pis 
303 595|3,357|4,719|5,3 9,779) 7,416|4,8 18 
109 0| 69| 323] (274 

31 22 
39 
8 


td a eee es 


HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 
Households . Married Couples 


i 
Average Total Ras pass 


34, 948,666 
48/803, 000 
47,788,000 


in house- Without own 


household 


36, 
; } : -000 3: 38/306,000! 37,043,000 
‘March’ 1957... : -| 149'543/000|2165,558,000 : 38,940,000 37,711,000 


iNumber of households March 1957. Urban 32,151,000; Rural nonfarm 12,174,000; Rural farm 5,218,000. 


2Preliminary. . ° . ° 
Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Life table values for year 1956 


Average remaining lifetime? 


‘ 
ee ey es YB ORD Oe ep Rh alle ee panty 


4 
; 
* 
: 
> 
j 


A Number ; 
peervai living! i White Non-white 
Races Male Female Male Female 4 
69.6 67.3 73.7 61.1 65.9 E 
70.4 68.2 74.2 63.1 67.4 
66.7 64.4 70.5 59.6 
61.9 59.6 65.6 54.8 59.1 
57.0 54.8 60.7 50.0 54.2 | 
52.3 50.1 55.9 ‘ 45.4 49.4 ; 
47.6 45.5 51.1 41.0 44.8 : 
42.9 40.9 46.2 36.7 40.3 { 
38.3 36.2 41.4 32.5 35.9 ; 
33.7 31.6 36.7 28.5 31.8 | 
29.3 27.3 32.1 24.6 27.8 : 
25.1 23.1 27.7 21:1 24.1 
21.1 19.3 23.4 17.8 20.7 
17.5 15.9 19.3 15.2 17.9 
14.2 12.9 15.5 12.9 15.3 
11.3 10.3 12.2 11.5 13.6 
8.7 7.9 9.2 10.2 11.9 
6.5 6.0 6.6 8.7 9.9 
5.0 4.7 4.9 8.0 8.7 
; 10f 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
f *Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval. 
Civilian Population of Voting Age 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS i 
Dat | Populati Vot penee Dat Populati Vv poets . 
ate ‘opulation ote u- ate opulation ote u- 
estimate! cast Tadon estimate! cast Talon : 
Nov., 1936.. AN 055,000 | 45, eh 117 5700 Nov., 1948..... 94,877.000 ee 833,680 1.5 | 
Nov., 1940.. 4,319,000 | 49'820'312 59.1 ||Nov., 1952..... 98,133,000 1,551,978 81S | 
Nov., 1944, «| 90,599,0002 | 47° 378, 12638 | 53.0 Nov., 1956..... 102,743,000 62" 027,040 60.4 — | 


TPopulation 21 years and over plus 18 to 20 years i 
Mines trend Bee eee years in Georgia for ee to date and Kentucky for 1956. 


ee opulat 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45,285,000 hs lon was 61,024, 


Average Weight of Organs of the Human Body 
Fully Developed Medium-sized Individuals 


Source: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Data based on Autopsy Diagnosis and Technic by Otto Saphir 


Organ Grams Ounces Organ Grams Ounces 
Brain 
Lungs 
LOTT ea aaa ra 1,400 49.3 Rig ht 
saemale! 220000000 1398 429 Letts i) elec eee 124 
art Liver; i2 Ses ee ae 1,650 58.1 
SR ee 300 10.6 Spleen. .Ks i ee 1 6.2 
MU Mharentess ne 250 8.8 Kidneys (each) ....,.. 150 5.3 


ee ae ee ee 
x 


Rhode Island. . | 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


Female 
1,559,103 
370,528 


75,864,122 | 67,129,192 


67,812,836 7,704,047 8,051,286 


United States Foreign White Stock by States 


Source: Bureau of. the Census (1950 Census) aa 


Native 


Native Native 
* Foreign- | white of Foreign- | white of Foreign- | white of 
State born foreign State born foreign State born foreign 
white or mixed white or mixed white or mixed 
parentage parentage parentage 
13,813 32,565 ~ 713,699 1,559,220 ||S. C. 7,503 16,645 
45,594 110,805 603,735 1,363,730 ||S. D 30,767 142,985 
9,28 24,19 210,231 812,410 |;Tenn 5,065 id 
985,333 1,997,055 8,314 16.955 ||Texas 276,645 655,635 
i 85, 92,050 311,815 ||Utah 9,844 105,315 
297,859 666,495 43,119 125,065 ftivtage at 28,753 67, 
13,84 46 57,273 241,895 |/Va..... 35,070 93,850 
39,497 83 10,530 24,26 Wash 191,001 442,420 
122,731 214,260 58,134 133,530 ||W. Va 34,586 f 
03! 67 630,761 1,382,895 ||Wisc. . 218,234 841,115 
19,407 69,020 17,33 43,28 Wyo... 13,290 40,200. 
783,277 1,901,290 2,500,429 4,303,345 _———— ee 
100,63 00,35: 16,13 30, Total.| 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
84,582 398,055 49,232 192,210. eee 
38,577 179,420 443,158 1,135,390 
Be'8ea 87240 ga'ele age asp {he eeneonelem 53 
884 , Y , white stock........ 33,750,6: 
74,342 171,135 776,60: 2,053,680 
84,440 228,565 113,264 274,165 


Area and Population of the World 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. Mid-year, 1957. 


Areal Estimated Areal Estimated 
Continent (km?) * population Continent (km_2) * population 
PAETACRS) fort ls-2)= scene 30,289,000 224,000,000 |Oceania.......... 8,557,000 15,400,000 
America, North... 24,242,000 250,000,000 |USSR......-..... 22,403,000" ACs 1.0) ponies 
America South.... 17,757,000 131,000,000 
JSC OR RRA Moe rte 27,174,000 1,554,000,000 
UPOPGt Ts were ce 4,930,000 412,000,000 World......... 135,352,000 | 52,790,000,000 


including land area and inland waters, but. excluding uninhabited polar regions and some unin- 


habited islands. 


2Excluding data for Syria, a province of the United Arab Republic. 
3Including Syria and all of Turkey but excluding the USSR 


4Excluding the USSR and the European part of Turkey, a 


SIncludes an allowance for 1957 population of the USSR. 


ll of which is included in Asia. 


“Massachusetts... . 


Pennsylvania... . 
Rhode Island... . 
8. Carolina... .. 


30 
420 

10 
10,890 
168 
886 

46 

310 
3,103 


rt Ru- 

State ack mania| Spain 
Alabama,......... 10 86 
PATIZONA cies v6 oman 22 212 
Arkansas.......... 2 64 
California......... 15,134} 6,299 
Colorado.......... 20 238 
Connecticut.......| 2,448 780 
Delaware......... 13 129 
Dist. of Col....... 59 340 
171) 1,473 
99 114 
15 63 
90} 6,384 
31) 1,805 
6 132 
4 73 
6 113 
47 116 
63 31 
Maryland......... 92 595 
Massachusetts... . . 20,042} 1,007 
Michigan......... 136] 6,423 
Minnesota........ 8] 1,249 
Mississippi........ 10 34 
Missouri.......... 19} 1,273 
Montana......... 6 196 
\Nebraska......... 7 203 


5,449 


15,398) 95,506 


\ 


Por- Ru- Swe- 
State tugal |mania | SP4!2| gen 
Nevada....... Ao 41 35 815 287 
N. Hampshire,.... 141 60. 19} 1,071 
New Jersey.......] 3,413] 3,552] 3,382] 8,383 
New Mexico...... 8 28 117 187 
Now: Yorkins.. . csec 4,256] 32,270) 14,705) 36,747 
N, Carolina....... 1 7 41 152 
N. Dakota... 3 481 4) 3,415 
ObtO sists wisiclentoous 243) 9,167). 1,141] 4,526 
Oklahoma......... 7 79 36 356 
QLEGON 5 <cetuss tcl 74 367 299} 6,904 
Pennsylvania...... 833} 6,820} 1,700} 7,724 
Rhode Island......} 6,407 247 100} 3,428 
S. Carolina........ 2 30 20 78 
8S. Dakota......... 2 91 5) 2,677 
Tennessee...... 3 85 22 176 
Texas... 73 480 604) 2,346 
Uta sha rane 5 22 137) 2,092 
Vermonty ssn wae 19 21 269) 554 
Vitginia seo vee 89 214 159 489 
Washington....... 65 413 232) 20,906 
West Virginia. .... 44 339 712 160 
Wisconsin........ 23 620 55] 9,285 
Wyoming......... 9 27 65 949 
Totals 


54,337| 84,952| 45,565|324,944 


caste Bea aphow Goce i thls Revactehll ein 


| 


he | > 
of Foreign-born Whites __ 
the Census (1950 Census) = . 
Ire- | : ty 
ee aly | Lith- | Mexi- 
ee _ Ttaly | uania ‘co 
234) 24,917 

72| . 553 
See 162,309 


Neth- 


oreee Sete ‘ 76) 1,11 
1,147) 148 
15,684)111,376 


Indiana. ...... 
LOWS sic es Fae ; eee Bt 
Kansas....... 
Kentucky..... 
Louisiana, .... 
; Maine....... 
: Maryland..... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan...... 
Minnesota... .. 
Mississippi 
Missouri. .... . 
Montana...... 
; Nebraska..... 
Nevada....... 
N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey... . 10,580] 5,860 
4 New Mexico . . 252| . 957} 9 30 68 10 
New York.....| 28,185/270,661 65,276) 182,581 13,393] 33,073|254,065 
N. Carolina.... 352] 1,878 ; — 149 311 307 98 704 
N. Dakota.... 114} 4,195 : 830 417 9 341} 13,268] 
OWMIG. iar wa. 3,551} 48,528 43,410) 11,146 1,530 
Oklahoma..... 408] 3,202 184 358 
Oregon....... 838] 7,930 743) 2,179 
Pennsylvania..} 6,550) 59,532 32,134| 44,844 
Rhode Island..} 1,601] 2,573 193} 8,126} 24,380 
S. Carolina.... 161 816 
S. Dakota..... 109} 5,248 
Tennessee..... 286) 1,932 
Texas.........| 1,656] 15,380 
tac Ssh 248) 3,334 
Vermont...... 188 668 
Virginia....... 808} 3,916 
f Washington...| 1,458] 12,928 
West Virginia. . 413} 1,872 
Wisconsin..... 1,044] 58,526 


--s- Wyoming..... 297, 922 


Totals...... 107,924|984,331 
Switz-| U.S. All coun- - | Switz- Yugo-|All coun- 
5 State erland| S.R. | slavia tries* State erland U.S.S.R. slavia | tries* 

Alabama. ..... 92 684 134 13,813 || Nevada....... 173 10,530 
ATizons,...... 260) 1.756 540 45,594 || N. Hampshire.. 1,399 58,134 
Arkansas...... 278 330 74 9,289 || New Jersey....} 5,711] 50,620 630,761 
California...., 15,143] 66,552] 13,801] 985,333 || New Mexico... 87 231 17,336 
Colorado...... 663} 9,306 1,874 58,987 || New York.....| 12,276/353,835 2,500,429 
Connecticut...]| 1,456) 21,180 566] 297,859 || N. Carolina.... 8 640 16,134 
Delaware...... 57] 1,193 42 13,844 || N. Dakota.... 49,232 
Dist. of Col.... 390} 5,994! | 199 39,497 || Ohio.......... 3,617] 23,114 | 26,089) 443,158 
Florida........ 874| 12,585) . 432) 122,731||/Oklahoma..... 242) 2,008 76 18,906 
Georgia....... 90} 1,553 50 16,730 || Oregon,....... 2,465} 5,645 1,139 83,612 
Idaho.,......- 587 946 277 19,407 || Pennsylvania. .| 3,015] 80,541 | 21,412) 776,609 
g Illinois..... ..:| 3,835) 59,753] 19,146] 783,277 || Rhode Island. . 160} 4,678 42) 113,264 
} Indiana....... 751) 3,591 5,009 100,630 ||S. Carolina.... 40 479 24 7,503 
TOW .s <010 s/n 838] 2,774 920 84,582 ||S. Dakota..... 253) 4,423 98 30,767 
Kansas...... ‘ 597| 4,315 1,592 38,577 || Tennessee. .... 220) 1,321 47 15,065 
Kentucky..... 397| 1,038 112 16,068 |} Texas......... 844] 4,592 479| 276,645 
Louisiana..... 136} 1,018 427 28,884 || Utah......... 972 231 ' 496 29,844 
Maine 0. ci. 3% 66| 1.527 21 74,342 || Vermont...... 139 501 17 28,753 
Maryland..... 509} 13,570 354 84,440 || Virginia....... 257| 3,056 158 35,070 
Massachusetts.} 1,009) 52,353 249| 713,699|| Washington...| 2,360] 8,168 2,998] 191,001 
a Michigan......| 1,709] 30,804] 11,453} 603,735 || West Virginia. . 188} 1,372 1,616 34,586 
Minnesota..... 946; 8,493 5,678| ~ 210,231 || Wisconsin..... 4,695) 11,941 7,597| 218,234 
f Mississippi... . 26 456 152 8,314 || Wyoming..... 132} 1,062 604 13,290 

Missouri......| 1,505} 10,208 2,123 92,050 

Montana...... 458] 3,423 1,822 43,119 
-Nebraska...... 587|. 7,019 519 57,273 Totals...... 71,515|894,844 |143,956|10,161,168 


*Totals for All Countries include foreign-born white population as follows—Other Europe, 86,375; i 
Other America, 120,297; All Other Population 69,658 and Not Reported 177,175. | 


268 United States—Population of Foreign White Stock; Farm 
Foreign White Steck in United States Cities 


Cities with over 100,000 Foreign-born White 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


- Los « New Phila- 
Pet Detroit | angeles | York 


8,767 5,454 1,536 7,334 7,744 | 31,977 2,984 
; i "473 6,503 7512 | 124/256 8,512 
308 23008 2 118 652 926 5 


293 2;79 5, rags 72 
Y 390 7,003 2,440 5,105 3 
gee | weer | ghee) stan | p88) gnis | Boot 
229 , : ; : 
, 2 "143 2'867 6,707 512 
371 6,071 ae athe 19,476 | 53.614 12,686 


Switzerland . 


U.S. 5S. R... 21,686 52,879 7,618 19,15: 34,10! 314,603 
Yugoslavia.... 39 10,481 0,446 5,431 4,286 a 784 
Other America 691 2,348 369 1,001 4,493 38,295 1,473 
Al ot eons. uaa 2,036 4,444 816 3,984 1,706 13,961 1/488 
other and no 
sain wie is 845 2,840 594 1,372 3,105 11,332 1,604 


ported ’ 
Total Coaae se ee ee 
born White. 144,092 | 526,058 | 132,799 
NATIVE WHITE OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 


i ge ng 
Forel; arentage,| 195,450 | 793,200 | 203,275 | 317,985 | 265,595 [1,972,200 | 361,805 | 119,565 
Mixed 1 parentage. 5 82;500 | 309;910 72,720 | 169,975 164,720 | 687,735 143,620 72,645 


Father foreign. . 45,155 | 213,225 491095 | 110,140 | 104,815 | 459;890 92°640 48, 435 
Mother foreign. 37,345 96,685 23,625 59,835 59,905 | 227)845 50,980 24/210 
Total.........| 277,950 |1,103,110 | 275,995 | 487,960 | 430,315 |2,659,935 | 505,425 | 192,210 


Total Foreign 
White Stock...| 422,042 11,629,168 | 408,794 | 764,430 | 677,369 |4,444,141 | 738,012 | 312,603 


Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Country of origin based on international boundaries as formally recognized by the United States 


Native white : Native white 
Country of Foreign-born| of foreign Country of Foreign-born| of foreign 
origin white or mixed origin white or mixed 
parentage - parentage 
BTA area's: s tien oui 180,024 239,525 || Northern Ireland. 15,398 29,890 
PRMEPUE ARG AcerS idan a caiete. nite 408,785 816,465 NOEWAY <7) 3% iste ke 202,294 652,380 
Belgium... ee ee 52,891 85,500 ||Poland............. 861,184 1,925,015 
Canada-French. ..... 238,409 |. 519,495 ||Portugal............ 54,3 7,675 
Canada-other....... 756,153 1,468,325 Rumanla asics os oe 84,952 130.100 
Czechoslovakia...... 278,268 705,890 Scotland. ........... 244,200 463,325 
loses peat ic 107,897 318,710 cual seaMt eee vis Wtaiere 45, F 
584,615 1,443,230 WEGER.. 0... lees wee 324,944 864,695 
172,370 Brirsoriand pele a 71,51 215,660 
107,924 253,665 RieBe Ries 894,844 1,647,420 
84,331 8,742,615 Yugoslavia,.... 143,956 921 
169,083 195,235 ||Other America. Be 120,297 101,240 
268,022 437,080 ||Other Europe....... 86,375 128/030 
wri | kiekane [Mpa me ss | yao.ssa | 7 
427, 143, ETOCS core estank i ‘ 
450563 B91'980 z 1 0,161,168 5 a 
1d) Gee veers 4 1 216 3, 
102/133 272'535 4 : mae 
NATIVE WHITE OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 
Total Male Female 
Foreign parentage. ............ 14,824,095 7,199,565 7,624,530 
foe Darantage Boabetseart ze aitieoe skeie 8,765,390 4'233,405 4°531, ee 
a ae es CSAS ITT be Ree 5,748,235 2,778,090 2:970, 
other foreign.............. 3,017,155 1,455,315 TBOL840 
Rane aeemnnnrNUieeneried nrg S MeRewee| (eden SE kas seeker WE a Do ee 
{OLE bnias een eee NaS 23,589,485 11,432,970 12,156,515 


Farm Population of the United States ) 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economies. = fsimates) 


Year Popula- Year Popula- Year P la- | 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) e ey (Agni t he Pe | 
32,077,000 ||1935...... -| 32,161,000 |}1949 25,954 195 
82440000 |[i840° 2221 '547'000 ||1950: | 1:12] 2evoss.o0 ||1988: ....2| 32°188:000 
31'190;000 pea) Tae ap 25,295,000 |/1951....... 24,160,000 |}1956....... 22,257,000 
30; 529" $00 tats eehrar ++] 27,124,000 |]/1952....... 24.283.000 |}1957....... 1,396,000 ] 
48..,....1 25:903;000 {11953 eeeeee el, 22,679,000 111958....... 20,827,000 | 
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on per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


t United States—Population Density, Center, Indian 
Density of Populati 


ves | 
S] 
S| 
i) 
=) 


So 
wi | 


Pe. 85.7 8| 59.9 30.4; 39.6, 59.4/!Okla....| 111.4! 29, 

Alaska. 21 4d 2 23:2] 25.7 29.4 4.3 33 atx: 
Ariz... Lt 2.9 6.6 119.5} 145.8] 237.1||Pa...<: 140.6] 194.5] 233.1 
Ark. : 25.0 33.4 36.3 349.0 479.2 596.2 2278.5| 2379.7). - 645.8 
Calf: .. ; 2. j f i ; 401.6] 566.4) 748.5 
Colo.: 5.2 9:1 12'8 21.7] 29.51 -37.3 44.0) 55 : 

Conn. 188.5] 286.4] 409.7 33.5] 38.6 46.1 5.2 33 8 
Del... 94:0| 113.5] 160.8 45.2| 49.5] 57.1 48.5]. 66.1] 78.8 
D. G..:| 4,645.3] 7,292.9]13,150.5 Lz 3.8 4:1]| 11.6]: 17.8] 29:3 
Fla... BO Deve BL 13:9] 16:9] 17.3 3.4 5.5 8.4 
Gas. 37.7| 493] 58.9 ‘4 af 1.5 37.7|  38.6| - 40.7 
Hawaii, 224:0]/ 239.9] 78.0 45.6, 49.1] 59.1 46.1| 57.41 83.2 
Idaho. 1.9 3.2 71 250.7| 420:0|  642:8 7.8| 20.3|- 35.6 
Tinois.| 86.1! 115.7] 155.8 1.6 2.9 5.6 39:9] 60.9] 83.3 
Indiana} 70.1) 81.3| - 108.7 152.5] 217.9] 309.3 37.4 47.6| 62.8 
Towa. 40.2 43.2 46.8 As: 38.9 52.5 82.7 9 2.0 3.0 
Kan.. 18.0] 421.6]. 293.2 |IN. D2 45 9.2 8.8] —_——_—= 
Ky... 53.4| 60.1] 73.9 |/Ohio. || 1021] 141.4! 193'8 25.6 . 35.51 50.7 


iBased on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 
2Density figures based on gross area. 
JS a Ere oer eh anes aay ees eae cs ae 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 17.3; 
ets Os 63 .0; -9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; (1910) 30.9; 
(78003 35.5; (1930) 41.2; (1940) 44.2; (1950) 50.7. ‘ : : , bs 
The over-all growth in population in the first half of the 1950 decade was about 13,400,000. Thus, 
in 5 years, 1950-55, the increase in population has been half as large again as the gain during the 
entire decade of the 1930’s and more than two-thirds as large as the record growth of 19,300,000 
during the 10-year period from 1940 to 1950. The rise in density is marked by the steady increase 
in large industrial centers, and the migration to the West Coast. 


Position of the Center of Population 
Source: Bureau of Census 


Movement in Miles During 


North West 2 Preceding Decade 
Year Lati- Longi- |Approximate Location by Important Towns a 
tude tude Direct 
Line “| West |North|}South 
rae 3 (Re 
1790. .|39 16 30/76 11 12}23 miles east of Baltimore, Md............. ae 
1800. .|39 16 _6|76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............... 
1810. .}39 11 .30\77 37 12/40 pales northwest by west of Washington, D. C. 


Va.) 
. {389 —5 42/78 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.l......., 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.!, 
9 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of lsat OA Veen vpteeee 
ig, Wa Vad on ois 
0 24/82 a 48|20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. .... 


42 
4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.). 


1880. 
1890. 39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind...-..,........4 
1900. .|3' 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind............ 


vette eee oe 


ee nd... mi 
1920../39 10 21/86 43 15/8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, 


Ind 
6/3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. 


1930..|39 3 45/87 8 

1940..138 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon 
township, Sullivan County, Ind.............)....08: 

1950..|38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 
GOONS ANE Fert smesn ts dey b ra:e) a, putes Maes Wek ae dlecaa te eee 


West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec, 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 


American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


19507) 1940 )) State) 1950 ) 1940.]| State | 1950) 1940 ]| State] 1950) 1940 
23} 464 23,344] 23,347 
65,761| 55,076 339], 114 
5 27 2,736] 1,103 
19,947] 18,675 4°201|. 3611 
1/567| 1.360 30 16 
333| "201 056 98 
a 14 13/816). 11,394 
330] 190 160 25 
1,011] 690||Minn...;| 12'533| 12/528||Okla. .‘:| 53,769] 63,125||Wis.. .:: 12,196} 12,265 
333| _ 10 3/237] -2'349 
Oe eaalineaae: I 1 343,410|333,969 
"44 2s ; woe /343,. 3 
BA Soret )*the|_223||Neb..... 3'954| 3401'S. C1... 554| 1,234 


Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 
Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 

Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
and others. 

Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 


Indians—(1930) 332,397; (1920) 244,437; (1910) 
265,683;. (1900) 237,196; (1890) 248, A 

The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 
feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- 
nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee 
and Potawatomi tri 


bes. 
Athapaskan stock includes Apache and Navajo 


tribes. 
Troquoian stock takes in Iroquois, - Wyandot, 


kee and Kiowa. 
Mer uekhiogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 


and . Seminole, 


sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


The Indian population of Canada has increased from 135,000 to 160,000 in the last 10 years. As their 
numbers grow, it is hard for Indians to find enough work on their reservations. Many have moved to 
the large cities.—World Affairs, Toronto, June 1958. 


270 Population—Jewish Population 
Jewish Population by Countries and Cities 


nations do not 
te figures for the number of Jews in the world are not available because many 
SS! ihe Sete i tar Beak ole iets ple” abr ew fan ie Ban ae 

in t erican Jew E » NE i: 
Bee tionnaires to central Jewish communal bodies, and a study of abe gs Rian nes Pri ag metre 
tions, such as the movement of refugees. Emigration to Israel from Europe 0) i 


The figures below are 1958 estimates from the Jewish Statistical Bureau, Dr. H. S. Linfield, director 


te? SSS 
U ‘ ine. Asiatic ustralasia and 
See eee: 5,200,000 ) Europe ana Turkey) ..| 3,467,200|| New Zealand. ...... 583.000 
MOPIIEUTED ie ile Kissel oa s 233,000 PAS PICA i > aaah ame re 
South America aa Gas OSOWNABN aie ve - nels Nate 1,902,100 World total....... . '12,082,456 
Aree 
Country Country Country 


Euro Switzerland... 19,000||Jamaica...... 
Albania...... a 300||Turkey....... 60,000||Mexico....... 
Austria....... 42,080 Yugoslavia... 6,500 awh 
Belgium...... , North America =| | , 30a Ma es - 
Bulgaria...... 6,500 Tete 
00||Canada...... 233,000 '|Peru......... 
Czechoslovakia) 20.009 |(United States.| 5,200/000|/reinidad. °* 
Finland...... Ti800H i aa panting || |PUPUBURY: 
France....... 350,000} South: America 5,000 
Germany .... 31,350 ;|/Argentina.... 360,000 Asis 
Gibraltar..... 650||Bolivia....... | 4,000 Sa 
Great Britain. 450,000||Brazil........ E As aa tee 8! 
GTEECE Fs a 6, shile.... | 30,000}| Afghanistan 4,000 Morocco... ~ 200,000 
Hungary..... 110,000 ||Colombia. 9,000 | |Bahrai 309 Mozambique.. 156 
Trish Free State! §,200)|Costa Rica 1,500||Burma 500 Northern 
Thalys oi oe 31,000!|Cuba.... 11,000||Cyprus 2 Rhodesia. 1,500 
Luxemburg... ,000)/Curacao...... 1,000}/China.. . ; 400) southern 
Netherlands. . 25,000};Dominican Hong Kong.. . 200 Rhodesia. 5,500 
No. Ireland... 1,500}}_ Republic... 600||Indonesia..... 52200) Tunisia...... 80,000 
Norway...... 1,000}|Dutch Guiana. 1,000} |India........ 26,800: tnion of 
Poland....... 45,000||British Guiana 130||Iran......... 80,000'|~ South Africa 110,000 
Portugal..... 700]|/Ecuador...... ZOO |} REG ciehe oni s 6,000 : 4 
Rumania..... 225,000||El Salvador... 200)|Israel........ 1,763,000 Australia an 
Soviet Union. .| 2,000,000||Guatemala.... 1,000||Japan........ 1,100 New Zeland 
BAD eis e ea a 3,000||Haiti........ 200||Lebanon..... 6,000||Australia..... 57,000 
Sweden....... 12,500||Honduras. ... 150||Pakistan..... 400||New Zealand... 4,000 
ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN SELECTED CITIES 
City City City City 
Amsterdam.....| 14,000}|Caicutta....... Melbourne. ... . 25,000||Teheran....... 30,000 
Antwerp Seer 12,000/|Florence,...... ,500|/Milan......... 6,000} |Tel Aviv-Jaffa..| 350,000 
Athens 3,00 tps tee Montreal... ... 95,000/|Toronto....... 7 
Beersheba 20,500||Helsinki Resins Ava. eee 175,000) |Trieste. ....... 1,500 
Belgrade 1,500} |Istanbul. .. Ramath Gan...} 58,000)|Turin.......... 2,700 
Berlin. . 6,000 /|Jerusalem. . Rio de Janeiro..} 45,000||/Vienna........ 9,000 
Bombay 18,090} | Johannesbur; Rome... ~. -| 12,000||/Warsaw........ 5,000 
Bordeaux. 5,000|)La Paz...... Sao Paulo 40,000) |Zurich......... 6,200 
Brussels... as 20,000||London (g'ter Santiago. 
RPAING eats os) oss oe r 7 1s TA arent . Stockholm 5 6,000 
Casablanca... . 65,000||Manchester.....| _31,000| Sydney. . «| 22,0001) 
U. S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 
Estimates for New York, N. Y. are the same as those made in 1956. No new figures are available. 
iNT) UR one 6,500|Houston....... 15,000||N. Y. City environs; St. Louis... .... 55,000 
PIDANY oy. 30 ecie’ 10,500|Indianapolis. ... | 8,000 Great Neck.. 17;750))|St. Baul: .2. ac 10,000 
Atlanta... ..... 13,000 |Jacksonville.. . . 5,000 Mt. Vernon.,. 17,500 /||San Antonio... . 6.500 
Atlantie City... 9,000 \Jersey City..... ,00 New Rochelle 14,00||San Diego. .... 7,000 
Baltimore...... 80,000|Kansas City....| 22,000 White Plains. 12,000||San Francisco. . : 
Bayonne....... 10,000 |Long Beach,Cal. 8,000||New Orleans... 9,500}|Santa Monica. ; i 
Boston........| 140,000|LongB’ch,N.Y.. 20,000}|Newark........ | 41,000/|Scranton....... 5,500 
Briigeport.....! 14,000|Los Angeles....| 400,000]|Norfolk......... 7,500||Seattle........] 10,500 
Buffalo...... .| 22,500|Louisville...... 8,200) |Norwalk Conn. | 5,000/|Springfield. ... . 11, 
Camden....... 13,000i Lynn. 066. 10,500] |Oakland,...... | 12,000/\Stamford,..... 6,750 ° 
Chicago:..> 4... 282,000|Memphis,..... 8,500|}/Omaha........ 6,500) |Syracuse....... 11,000 
Cincinnati, . .| 265,000/Miami........ 75,000}|Passaic........ 12,000}|Toledo........ 7,00 
Cleveiand....., 85,000|Milwaukee..... 30,000]|Paterson....... 18,000)|Trenton,...... 10,000 
Columbus = 9,500|}Minneapolis, , . . 23,000||Perth Amboy. . 5,500|/Tucson........ < a 
Dallas: , 16,000|New Brunswick 500] |Philadelphia’.. . | 275,000|/Valley Stream. .|° 10/500 
Dayton. 7,000|New Haven... . 20,000}|Phoenix....... 7,700||Washington....| 81,000 
Denver, ae 18,000|New York City .|2,050,000) |Pittsburgh. .. .. 47,000|/Waterbury..... 5,000 
Detroit........ 75,000| Manhattan...} 320,000/|Portland....... 6,600|| Wilkes-Barre. . , 5,100 
L.Orange,N.J. . 7,000} Bronx.. ..| 475,000) |Providence..... 20,000|/Wilmington. ... 7,500 
Elizabeth...... 17,500} Brooklyn. 870,000} |Richmond..... 8,000||Worcester.. .... 10,500 
Harrisourg, Pa., 5,00} Queens......| 375,000)|Rochester..... . 20,500}|Yonkers....... ,000 
Hartford.......| 26,000} Richmond... . 10,000| Rockville Centre 7,500|| Youngstown... . 5,500 


Exiles from Baltic Nations Prosperous in Sweden 

Estonians and Lithuanians now living in Sweden on Feb. 24, 1958, observed the 40th anniversary of 
their independence from Russia with ceremonies attended by representatives of the United States and 
other nations. On Nov. 18, 1958, the Latvians likewise celebrated their day. Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania were overrun by the Russians in the World War and later merged into the Soviet system 
over the protests of the West. Out of 80,000 Estonians who left Estonia at that time 22,000 live in 


Sweden and two-thirds have become Swedish citizens. They have Estonian schools in 20 communities 
and a folk high school and junior college in Stockhoim. 


Jehovah's witnesses Growing in Central African Federation 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 ‘ 
Places in the U. S. With Po pulation Exceeding 2,500 


Special censuses were taken after Fees 1, 1950, »P Lge? eel and expense the city or town; 
they are listed with the year indicated by the Bureau of the Census. 
en an incorporated town and an unincorporated town bear the same name in certain states, 
figures include both in the total. Thus in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont, all figures for towns include their unincorporated areas. In other states un- 
incorporated communities are designated by an asterisk (*). 
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= Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940)| Place 1950 1940 
ALABAMA ALABAMA—Continued ARKANSAS—Continued 
Albertville. . 5,397 3,651/|WetumpkKa. . 3,813 3,089||Siloam Springs 3,270 2,764 
Alexander A YORE: 757s oe th tear enuees Te "BG 7,328 3,319 
atceviie. '3t7e | 978 ARIZONA Stucweart.'63 Sogn Brage 
Andalusia '57 10,032 1886||*Ajo....... 5,817 +». ||Texarkana,’56(a) 19, es 11,821 
a eg meet poe to 
ens, 56, ’ , vondale... sR OEM IE Si oye an Buren. i 
Atmore, '54 6,631 »200||Bisbee, ’57 4,513 5,853 || Walnut Ridge S108 2,013 
Attallia..... 4,885||Casa Grande 4,181 ,545|| West Helena 6,107 4,771 
Auburn..... 12! 4,652||Chandler 3,799 1,239/| West Mem- 
Bay Minette, ’54 4, {ae 1,763] |Clifton 3,466 2,668 phis, '55.. ie: 3,369 
Bessemer . 23/44 22,826||Coolidge a OG mena Wynne..... 4,142 ree 
irmingham. 326,037 267,583 /||Douglas 9,442 8,623 (a) See also Texarkana 
Boaz... ... 3,078 ,927||Bloy. . 3,80), whe: os Texas, pop. (1950), 24,753; (1940); 
Brignton, "36-2860 oo iqeeaat ai7a  d’gpa|| 17028. 
righton, ’ ADUOe s A saic endale 2 , 
Brundidge. - 21605 1,909||Giobe. .. 2. ‘419 141} srameda, Bien seme ee ae 
Childersbuig ‘56 5257 Big|/Meas =". 16.790 7,334 Albany. 7300 11/498 
hasten 2 oe 4,640 3,082||Miamf.. 4/329 172 Alhambra, 63 tae 39,935 
Goraava 3,156 1,881]|*Miller Valley 2,953 ...... ite ae 
Cullman, 56 8,437 5,074||*Morenci. .. G54) = oe Anahelae 58 78'397 
*Dallas Mills- Nogales. ... 6,153 5,135 Anderaon, "57 "34 
East Side. 25GB prose: *Pasqua Village- Antioch, °57 15°50" 
Decatur, ’56. ,551 16,604 El Rio... . BAGG. feo sinie oted. ‘Arcadia, ’57 37°971 
Demovolis ’58 7,159 4,137||Phoenix, ’53. 128,841 65,414 ‘Arcata, °57 730 
Dothan, '56. 28,820 17,194||Prescott.... 6,764 6,018 fe 007 
PID ciara 193 ,363||Safford, ’53.. 4,274 ,266 Sat agcat ann 3/444 
Enterprise "57 11,137 4,353] |*Sunnyslope. £ ADO, sate Atherton. 57 era 
Bufaula, °55. 8,001 :269|!Tempe...... 7,684 2,906 ‘Atwater "56 Pees 
Evergreen... 3,454 2,216 bp allenon: 3, 1,731 Auburn, ’56 Dave 
*Pairfax... PA CY (le th to Tucson, ‘53. 48,774 35,752 Ana : A oko 
Fairfield, ’54 14,186 11,703 ||*Wakefield. . 8,906 “ice eT pee sero Pann 
Eeithove es 845||*Warren..,. 2,610 Bakersfield, ’58 54/003 20°39 
poets we as eae een nee Yuma ee Bal etn Park 5 
Sd ats ‘ ) slOW.... i ; ’ 
Florence, 55 «27,465 15,043|lYuma...... 9,145 5,325]|, 57 ing’, "BB ae ‘Sag 
ee aes Soret “ene ARKANSAS Barstow, '67 10,017... 
Gadsden 5725 36,975|| Arkadelphia. 6,819 5,078 Pa ee aimee 
Gardendale, "56 3, oT alee pe Ashdown.... 2,738 2,332 eauthant ‘68 vee pane 
Geneva..... 3,579 2,803 | |Batesville. . . 6,414 5,267 Bell, TET 18'415 11'5e4 
Graysville,’56 2,590  ...... Benton, '57. 10,148 3,025 pen he % 8 ay ane ot 
Greenville... 6,781 5,075||Bentonville, '56 3,495 2,359 Bowtie, 7'DRe best 
Guntersville, "56 6,131 4,398 ||Blytheville, "56 17,804 10,652 Hemel 115'808 Be BLY 
Haleyville bey 2,427||Booneville,'55 2,632 «...... erkeley. . . , ) 
Hartselle.. 3,4 2,584/|*Bradley pike Hills, nice ace 
Homewood, '56 17, 083 7,39 Quarters. . ZESSO oe Peiiien <0 Bishan tees 3°970 iG 
Huntsville, 156 ot aan 13,050 ee eee % amass eave Blythe. Be aes a’sbe 
Trondale, SOU espe amden, ; A , B a "EA 1 098 11718 
ce 3,985 2,039) |Clarendon... 2,54 2,551)| Brawley, : ' 
Jacksonville: 4,751 2,995||Clarksville. . 4,343 3,118||Brea, 58. ic 7,258 56 
589 6,847 ||Conway.... 610 5,782 ||Buena Par 81.805 
7,434 6,141]/|Crosset, ’55.. 5,172 4,891 "58... eyiane eee 
2,721 os *Cullendale. Bia2o) wae. Burbank, 57, , 4 
5,553 015 3,055 Burlingame, 57 21,985 15,940 
Lipscomb. . 2,550 3.083 OS 7,450 5.415 
: '498||*Carlsbad, 54 5,991 ...... 
ey 3035 2323 ||Carmel-by-the- 

"56 i 15,858|| Sea, ’57.. 4,398 2,837 
ae a Bee ud 1/808 ]| *Carmichael 4,499°- © oem 
wane "56. 173,849 78,720 Fayetteville, "57 18 069 8,212 Coe ee an aes strane 
Monroeville. 2,772 1,724||Fordyce.... 3,754 3,429 cores is'eeo 9 oar 
Montgomery 106,525 78,084 ||Forest City, "58 8,985 5,699 S kee S007 , 
M’tn Brook,’55 10,937 ...... Fort Smith *57.. 59, 959 36,584 cu co el oO LOE waar 
Northport.. 3,885 3,187||Hamburg A ,939}| Chino, nile, 64 #048 cies 
*Oakwood-Lineoln Harrison, "55 mole eae Chowehill Le aaae ne 
a ee "20 21396 ||Hope 2. (605 7,475|| Chula Vista, '58 35,577 5,138 
Opelika..... 12/295 8,487 Hot epee re an: poy 21,370 Claren ont, a O.8Be , oF 
Obark 7! 3538 2 60t cheery "56 17/014 —-'11,729||Clovis, ’52.. 2,979 1,626 
Bhomie Gity58 28,981 18,994) [Little Rock, 1027218 SglOsyCoaenella, 6S aR G55 

A cGehee, ; , ; 
Petonile’ 57 6, eat 2,664||Magnolia, '58 10; 426 4,326 || Colton, ‘58... eit pees 
Prichard, '57 27,589 eras mayer. "55 9,243 iret Goes iE ibe 63°670 16198 
Piussellviile.. B12 °510||Marked Tree, BT 3, 1065 2.685 Concord, "67, 28,587 373 i 
Scottsboro, 57 _ 6,052 2,834||Mena. ; F , , DEST sn 
icell 4,501 3,650||Corning.... 15 4 
Sitawoh.> $286 | o. ee aren 5,483 4,608||Corona,*57._ 12,707 8.704 4 
Sheffield, 55 13/324 7,933 ||/Nashville. .. 3,548 2,782||Coronado, ’57 8,764 i i 
epee, oro pias liNore tite ne ONC aera, ’57 4,164 
F a) ay 164- eae } 
Tallassoe.,. Bs “1335 1.011}|\ Rock, 58. 57,405 -21,137||Costa Mesa, "58 26,651 5 
Tarrant City ‘58 7,920 6,833||Osceola..... 5,006 3,226]| Covina, ’58. if x 
Troy <3 rf 7,055||Paragould.. g008 Moths a hee City 70 
4loosa.. . 6,396 27,493||Paris....... } Pat | pawn ier set ei hee ha, 
Recents TE iia ogee au louewale ta 8H 
ee rates 3,232 3/107 Ret aa 31840 ,028 || Daly City, ‘oa 30,506 veee 
Vestavia Hills ’57 2,995 ioc Prescott. 3,960 ,177|| Davis, ’57. ( 
*West End Anniston- Rogers... .« 4,962 3,550 *Decoto.. . 2,830 cae 
Cobb Town S,228 oats ess. Russellville. . 8,166 5,927 || Delano, BU: 11,092 apne 
*West Huntsville 8,221  ...... Searcy, ’58.. 7,371 3,670 |'Dinuba, '55. 5, ’ 


i opulation Exceeding 2,500 
272 Places in the U.S. with P. : 
Place 1950 IS | Place Sp pee eee 
—— ntinued 
CALIFORNIA—Continued CALIFORNIA—Co: 
Nevada City 2,505 
Dixon, °57. 8 AT ap Re mk. 8 8 

el *New *South 

field 38,177 1,471 || Newport River Road 4,672 
Et Calon, T7791 10017||, Beach, "57 21,201 0. Pasadena, '57 18,881 
Be Centnon OF oR OER. 137 ||*North Mod uth San Fran- 
pier Bs 28038 '746|| Coll. Gardens 5,046... 

onte, if acra- 
hl Monte ZOD arate tr mento, "57 9.285 3,053 
sad *Novato... ADE. ite cies we 

Robles, ’57 __ 6,252 3038 ||Oakdale, "54 _4°336 2,902 
El Segundo, °67 13729 31491 ||Oaklan 384,575  302,1 
Em eee 4,560|| Oceanside, “56 20,489 ry 
Hscondido,, ‘56 10,06 17'055|| *Olldale. . 16.6159 — 3 kees 
Eureka, ’ bre "983 || Ojai, ’56.. 3,930 A 
Exeter, Titipe ace 2198 *Olivehurst . 3,58 pore 
ern os 661 '312||Ontario, ’57. 41,656 = 14, 

Fairfield, 57 11,66 3252 Orange, "57. 21, 334 90 

a6 neha i ec 

‘Fo Evia Biers 

Fort Bragg, '54 4.108 3.235 pee 58. 383 

Biresdom. pyes oe Pacific Grove, Ree: 

Fremont, '57 26,788 9... || 55. "58 12'443 4 

Bresno, "6 Fete OO ee Pale Ais ‘se 48008 16-774 

arallerton,, 67 ~ — 43.272 5,909||Palos Verdes 

Gardena, ’57 :576 : Datates 68 8,416 

ee TOVE, 58,380 _. || *Paradise.. . ; erase pi eleteie.= 
aera f *'3.615||Paramount, ’5 . ye sre hee, 

Hiroy, 06 119460 ab’ess|(pasadena.. 104577 81,864 
Glendale, 57 1 033 822'|| Patterson, "57 2;901 4 
Glendora, '57 BoR3 5'701||Perris, ’57.. 2719> Saksseel 
Grass Valley itt 339 || Petaluma 10/315 
a ap ia wS"||Piedmont, 57 10,639 

“Pale Oaks BAR ee Pittsburg, 58 16.574 ! 

A i; Oo sO =e ew wee 
Stora. - 1028 $363 [Placerville 3°749 
H thorne, "57 31,504 8,263 || P’ : 

a 1 54°789 6.736||Pleasant Hills 5,686 ...... 
aware tt 58 507 Plessenhin, 53 2,710 1278 |lvreka City, "54 _ 3,899 
Bees: «= «333 ~——3'85|| Pomona, 62,138 23,539/ FT iss lobes 
Hermosa sen 000 Porterville, "54 7/802 Az0 COLORADO 

2) 

Beach, 55 _ 15,274 7,197||Port gael RS JER ars cn 
Hillsborough, "57 6,685 i a Ren Shr se 57 eats setae 1, 421 
Hollister, ff 3 oF * . Redding, '58 12,216 8,109] Boulder... . . 4.330 
pate “5 - Redlands, °58 25,719 14,324 Brighton. 

eae OT es ages pe 56 41,728 13,092} |Colorado Spgs. 45. a3 
Ebark, "38. 29,495 28,646 RGiy, 55, 98,960 -12,453||Gralg 112.8080 
mee, 14,287 ....||Reedley, '57 12389 170) Delta... 412092 

? "Or So I}, Sols * ,(¢U)|Denver,.... '’ 
Inglewood, #57 61.001 30,114||Rlehmond.. 99.843 23°42 Mery,” ‘840 
pet, 53 -2,575 '768 || Riverbank. . 77882 3h 130 Durango, "57 9.49 

é : Riverside, '57 ; : 2 : 
Lagiins prow 7,861 4,460|| Roseville, ’55 10,257 6,653||Englewood. . 16,869 
La Habra, 58 17,827 2,499]|*Rupert.... A490 =) eras Florence. 23 
*La Loma Alr- 7,866 Sarpmento, 157,182  105,958\\Fork Morea 5.319 

Ne See "3,635 |saitnas, "35. SL133 ,586||Golden. .. .. 5 
5 ee ara i s a as San Ansennow 55 10,446 5,790) |Grand Junction a p08 
ae 20086 Sedino, 36., 88,145 _43,646||Gunnison. 2770 
Lorkesar'56 3'808 ~—*'1,668||San Bruce, *s6 200037 6.519 ||*Ivywild.. 2'849 
pel et DiSOer is aides San Buena- *Knob Hill... 3,612 
La Verne $38 5,907 3,092/| ventura, 57. 25,880 13,264/(La Junta... 7212 
Lindsay, ‘55. 5,492 4,307 gan Carlos, 56 19,505 "52 Lamar... 6,829 

re, ' 12,595 s San Clem- : 
se ea 20,100 11,079 ente, '57.. 7,108 479 eit ean ace 
Pee neat sok ate lS treet ets 208-941 |[Liiston.-.. 3.878 
Long Beach. 250,767 ‘i S'n Fernando, i eee Seed 
tos. ae 243,901 1,504,277||San Gabriels "54.31, 735 oi Rer Manitou iste 2,580 
anos, ' 5,418 " 2,214/|Sanger, ’57.. 8,212 ,017||Monte Vista : 

18 Gatos ee 4,915 ,597||San Jose, ’56 127; 564 68,457 ||Montrose . 1964 
potent dro, 54 32°729 141601 ||Pueblo. 63.685 
Epawood, (68 28124" 10082 (San Leandro, Rocky Ford. 4087 
Manhattan He ae San Marine "54 1s eo4 S175 sgouth Boulder 3807 
Mantacs, "58 6,995 1,981||San Mateo, "57 65,999 19,403 pterling.. ose 
Martinez, '57 8,769 7,381||San Pablo, "57 18,270 ...... teh ~ wa! tes 
Marysville. . 7,826 6,646||San Rafael, (56 16,526 8,573||Walsenburg 

Maywood, "63 13/483 10,731||Santa Ana, ’56 69,345 $1,921 CONNECTICUT 
Mendota, "57 2,549 1,516 Santa ‘Barbara, Ansonia. 18,706 
Menlo Park, '57 25,669 B 258 lo. "BX ice oe 5,675 34,958||Avon....... 171 
Merced, °57. 0,394 10,135||Santa Clara, s758 a3 281 ,650||Bethel...... 104 
Milbrae, '57 oe a Santa Cruz, 55 22,794 16,896||Berlin... | .- 7,474 
Mill Valley, ’57 12438 4,847 ||Santa Maria, 57 14/216 522 ||Bloomfield . . 51746 
Modesto, 16,379 ||Santa : Branford... . 10,944 
Monrovia, "57 28 388 12,807 Monica, 53 75,132 53,500||Bridgeport.. 158,709 
Montelair, COM oP BOL: | wraisisyihs Santa Paula, "56 12,186 :986||Bristol...... 5,961 

Formerly Monte Vista Santa Rosa. 17,90: 12,605 52 
Montebello, ’57 30,019 8,016||Sausalito, 55 4,945 54 13 
Monterey, '56 21,840 10,084|| *Seaside, '56 15,381 
Monterey Seal Beach. , 3,553 

Park, '58. 33,045 8,531|/Sebastopol, ’54 2731 
Mountain Selma, "57. 806 

View, '57. 26, 023 3,946 ||Shafter, ’55. ,086 
*Mulberry. . Pf 2 Rommehr ae anh *Shell Point. 4,674 
Napa, '54.. | 15,290 7,740 ||Sierra Madre, 56 , 752 
National Signal Hill, °58 4,592 

City, ’57.. 31,785 10,344 ||Soledad, ’56, 2.738 ttt Sa Dest River 2590 
Needles, °57. 4,776 3,624 ||/Sonoma, ’58. 2,928 .conaeas Wea < Ae 0,259 


oe ©. 


g 
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1950 


East 
Enfield..... 15,46: 
MIRO K a 5 anc 3) 
Fairfield... .. 30,489 
Far m. 7,02 
Glastonbury. 8,818 
Granby..... 69. 
Greenwich 40,835 
Griswold.. 5,728 
Jewett City bore. 3,702 
Croton..... 21,89 
Borough 7,036 
Guilford 5,092 
2,636 
Hamden 29,715 
Hartford 177,397 


Jewett City ‘(see Griswold) 


Killingly.... 10,015 
Dantelson boro. $884 
Litchfield... 96 
Madison.... 3,078 
Manchester. 4,11 
Mansfield... 00 
Meriden.... 08. 
Middlebury . 3,318 
Middletown. 29,711 
ilford..... 26,870 
Morroe..... 2,89 
Montville. 4,766 
Naugatuck. . 17,455 
New Britain. 73,72 
New Canaan 8,001 
New Haven. 164,443 
New London 30,55 
New Milford 5,799 
Newington. . 9,110 
Newtown... 7,448 
North Canaan 2,647 
North Haven 9,444 
49,460 


Pow tee 13,061 
Staffor: 6,471 
Stapord Springs 


aed oa oi 
guamnord ire01 
to! on ; 
Stratford. . 3,428 
Suffield..... 89 
Thomaston. 4,896 
ompson. 085 
Torrington 27,820 
pe oe 641 
Asics 0,115 
Rockitile City 8,016 
Wallingford 16,976 
Borough. . 11,99. 
Waterbury... 104,47 
Waterford. . 9,100 
ai wn.. 10,6 
West Hartford 44,402 
West Haven. 32,01 
Westport... 11,667 
Wethersfield. 12°533 
Willimantic (see Windham) 
Wilton..... 
Winchester.. 10,535 
Wii y 8,781 
Windham 15,884 
Wiillima 
Wiclstate es 13,586 
Windsor.... 11,83 
Windsor Locks 5,221 
Winsted (see Winchester 
Wolcott.... 553 
oodbridge 2,822 
Woodbury.. 2.564 


ee 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 273 
1940 ||Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
DELAWARE FLORIDA—Continued 
2,217'|| Dover, 6,223 5,517||Pinellas Park 2,924 
,955|| Hismere 5,314 1,630||Plant City. : 
18,615}| Laurel. 700 2,884!|Pompano 
,094 || Lewes . 2;904 2'246||_ Beach, ’55 9,416 
+338 || Milford... .. 5,179 4/214||Port St. Joe 752 
3,967 || Newark... 6,731 4'502||Quincy..... ,505 
2/479 || New Castile.. 5,396 4'414||Riviera, 
13,561||Seaford. . 3,087 2;804||_ Beach, '55 8,266 
9n'808 Wilmington. 110/356  112°504 ee a : ine 13,555 
5'313|| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA |[St Petersburg 96°758 
6.032 Washington. 802,178 663,091 oe apeee 
35,509 FLORIDA ring... "306 
5,343 || Apalachicola 3,222 3,268|/South Miami,’55 7,600 
3,682|| Arcadia. . 764 4'055||Springfield,’57 4,378 
10,910]| Auburndale. 3,763 "793 | |Starke. ., 944 
4-719 Avon Park.. 4612 3.125||Stuart..,... 912 
,544|| Barto 8,694 158 ||Surtside, ’55. 2,592 
2,069|| Belle Giade, 55 8,616 3,806 | (Lalla! » 55 38,100 
23,373 || Biscayne Park, 1% Tampa..... 124,681 
166,267|| °55....... 2839 ag eas Tarpon pyunes 4,32 
Boca Raton, '55 2,736 ...... Titus ; 2,6' 
9,547 *Bond-South ou Valparaiso, 56 6,960 
50’ Verses a oe 
"929 || Boynton Ait a a 13" 570 
2'245||_, Beach, "55 _ 4,247 Laa6} enue 2 ae 
93'799||Bradenton.. 13.60: 7,444 || ceeete ne 6 
4,559 || "Poomiaing 26,269 Won Peas ee 
5 ‘0 or . eee nee 
3993 Chattahoochee 8,473 7 Alo eee "55 51,015 
26.495 Dey. vias: A 5 ¥ 
16,439||Clearwater.. 15,581 10,138 || winter Garden 3'303. "3,060 
1,728|| Coral Gables u Winter Haven 8,605 6,199 
one ade) 210 8,249||Winter Park 8,250 4,715 
5 Crestview, "66 7,495 2/252 
abaei| Denia ‘5p Bago 303 re: 
2 ania, 1902 ||Adel....... 
ved Daytona Beach 30/187 22'b84 eae Biss «188088 
"559 || Deerfield Alma....... 2,588 ,840 
449 Beach, ’55 3,447 32. Siete ‘Americus 11/389 9,281 
4.023 Funlak Ashburn 2'918 2,266 
2°304 || , Sptings. 077 2,570) /athens..... 28,180 20,650 
6’326 || De Land.. 4652 7,041) |Atlanta..... 331,314 302,288 
39'849 perey Beach "55, 8.337 3,737||Augusta. . 1,508 65,919 
34.140 1,758 Bainbridge “ 7,562 6,352 
23°652 Bustis.. . . 4/005 2,930) |Barnesville. . 4,185 3,535 
‘ Fernandina. . 4420 3.492 ||Baxley...... 409 2,916 
2.009|| Florida City’55 3,037  ...... Blakely... 3'234 2'774 
7,613 ||Fort Lauder- Brunswick 17,954 15,035 
6,935)! _ dale, '55. 62,906 17,996||/Buford..... 812 191 
,043 || Fort Meade, 2,803 1,992 Te hear 5577 4'653 
4,321|| Fort Myers. 13,195 ,604||Galhoun 3'931 "O55 
4.206||Fort Pierce.. 13,502 ,040}/Camilla. .. |: 3;745 2)588 
8,692||Gainesville.. 26,861 13,757||Canton..... 27716 2,651 
7,775 ee ret Carrollton... 7,753 6,214 
- oung 3,291 1,752 ||Cartersville. 7,270 6,141 
Gu 3,702 1,581||Cedartown. . 9,470 9,025 
2,679 Haines City. 5,630 3,890||Chamblee.. . 3,445 1,081 
3,030|| Hallandale, "55 6,005 1,827 ||Cochran. . 3,357 2,464 
6.754 || Hialeah, . (pS. 43,135 3,958||College Park 14,535 8/213 
10.971|| Holly Hill. . 3,232 ,665||Columbus. . 79,611 53.280 
3,941 Hollywood, *55 22,798 6,239 Commerce... 3,351 3,294 
3'114||Homestead, '55 6,848 3,154||Cordele....... 9,462 7,929 
+532 Jacksonville. 204'517 173,065||Covington. . 5,192 3,900 
2/863 || Jacksonville Cuthbert... . 4,025 3,447 
3,566|\Dalton..... 15,968 10,448 
12,927 ||Dawson.... 4,411 3,681 
.225||Decatur.... * 21,63. 16,561 
5,836||*Dock Junction 4,160 en 
22,068 ||Donalsonville 2,569 1,718 
5,024||Douglas. 7,428 5,175 
5 7,408 Douglasville. 3/400 2,555 
7,3 4,687||Dublin..... 10,232 7,814 
4'238 4, 3,427 ||Kastman. . 3,597 3,311 
5°577 Lynn Haven, ’57 2,608 1,787||Bast Point. : 21,080 12,403 
26'98% || Madison.... 3,150 2,730||East Thomaston 3,082 3,590 
5/294 || Marianna. . 5,845 5,079||Eatonton... 2,749 2,399 
is Melbourne. 4,223 2,622 /||Elberton..,. 6,772 6,188 
8,978|| Miami, ’55.. 259,035  172,172/|*@xperiment 4,265 Arh 
7,672|| Miami Beach, *Pair Oaks.. 3,131 Ase. 
14,788|| °55....... 981 28,012||Fitzgerald.. 8,130 7,388 
11,426 Miami Shores,’55 7,839 1,956||Forest Park, 2653 577 
99,314 Miami Springs, Forsyth..... 125 2,372 
6,594) © "55... . a0. 0,138 898||Fort Valley 6,820 4,953 
8,787 ||Mount Dora 3,028 1,880} |Gainesville 11,936 10,243 
33,776 || New oR oe Greensboro. . 688 459 
30,02 Bea 5.77 4,402 fin). 2% << 3,982 13.222 
8,258]|| No. Miami, “55 23,463 1,973||Hapeville 8,560 5,059 
9.644|| North Miami Hartwell. 964 2,372 
Beach, '55 PAGE 7 Sk Hawkinsville 3,342 000 
2,829|/Ocala..... 11,741 8,986 ||Hazlehurst. , 687 1,732 
8,482 || Opalocka, "55 9,39: 497 | |Hogansville 3,769 3,886 
7,674\|\Orlando.... 2,36 36,736 ||Jesup...... 4,605 2,903 
13,824||Ormond..... 3,41 1,914/|La Fayette.. 4,884 3,509 
Pahokee, '55 4,817 4,766 ||La Grange.. 25,025 21,983 
12,101||Palatka.... 9,17 7,140||Lawrenceville 2,932 2,223 
0,068 ||Palm Beach, '55 5,066 3,747 ||*Lindale-Silver 
4,347 || Palmetto 3,491|| Creek. ... 8/284 eh Ot ete 
Panama City,” 57 32,097 11,610 Lyons. ekee 2,799 1,900 
1,765|| Pensacola, ee 50, 054 87), 449||Macon..... 70,252 57,865 
2.262 ||*Perrine. BBO) le whale dee paemaneeint 4,036 3,462 
1,998 '|Perry, 56 7/373 2,668 |'Marietta. . 20,687 8,667 
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Place 1950 


GEORGIA—Continued 


*Midway-Hard- 
wick. 


14,77 
Milledgeville 8. 


aueRs ans 3,449 


4.48 

Savannah... 119,638 
Silvertown.. 3,38 
Statesboro. 6,097 
Summerville. 3,973 
Swainsboro. 4,300 
Sylvania.... 2,939 
Sylvester... 2,623 
Tallapoosa. . 2,826 
Thomaston.. 6,580 
Thomasville 14 424 
Thomson... 3,489 
Tifton Apa 6,8 
Toccoa..... 6,781 
Erion... «2. 5 3,028 
*Unionville- 

Phillipsburg 2,770 
Valdosta.... 20,046 
Vidalia..... 5,819 
Warner Robins 

ic) Oe 7,653 
Washington, 3,802 
Waycross... 899 
Waynesboro. 4,461 
West Point.. 4,076 
Winder..... 4.604 

IDAHO 

Alameda, '57 8,864 
Blackfoot... 5,180 
Bes Bt 34,383 
Buhl. . 870 
pues: * §,924 
Caldwell, 10,487 
Coeur d’ Alene 12,198 


Emmett, '57 3,606 
*Franklin-Whit- 

ney- agtiek 7,809 
Gooding. 3,099 
Grangeville, '56 _ 3,300 


Idaho Belts 19,218 
41523 
4,913 
s 12,985 
Montpelier. . 2,68 
Malad City. 2,715 
Moscow.... 10,593 
Mountain 
Home, '53. 4,102 
*Mountain 
3,08 
16,185 
2,708 
494 
4,032 
27,140 
4045 
4,253 
5098 
St. Anthony. 2,695 


Salmon..... 2,648 


Sandpoint... 4,26 
‘Twin Falls. . 17,600 
Wallace..... 3,14 
Weiser....:. 3,961 
*West Boise. 3.024 
ILLINOIS 
Abingdon. 3,300 
Addison, '57. 2,899 
Aledo.... 2,919 
Alorton..... 2,547 
Alsip, '56 2,814 
TODS S505 2,550 
AMMA... ae 380 
Arlington 
Heights, 58 23,128 
Aurora, '56.. 56,766 
Barrington, "55 = 4,797 
Batavia, '56. 6,647 
Beardstown, 6,080 
Belleville. . 32,721 
Bellwood, ‘by 17,933 


Belvidere. 9,422 
Bensenville, ae 5,451 
Benton. 


’ 


1940||Piace 1950 
ILLINOIS—Continued = 
‘Berkeley, "56 5.265") a tae vee 
seresal[Berwyn, "56. 52.576 48,451 810 
6,778 ||Bethalto, ’55 208 eno ee 1 
2,820) |Bloomingt’n,’56 36,127 32,8 
4,168) |Biue Island. 17,622 16,638 
346 | |Bourbonnais,’57 23910 “oe 
10,147||Bradley.... 5,699 
,449 Bridgeviow, "55 3 320 tapes 
7,186||Broadview, 54 _ 6,928 
1,365||Brookfield, ’56 19,588 10,817 
2,124||Brooklyn. .. 2,568 2,1 
2,579 | [Bushne! F 3,317 
1,542) |Cairo. oe fat 14,407 
3,116 ||Calumet 
eaee City, 54... x, 19,066 13,241 
, Calumet Par’ 
26,282||" "58. ..... 7,387 1,59: 
3,538 ||Canton..... 11,297 11,577 
566 | |Carbondale 10,921 
95,996 | |Carlinville.. . 1116 
sae ang ee vi 2,669 Git 
| arpentersville, 
1,358||~ "5% 12,559 14'611 
ee Carmi, 56... 6.425 ee 
2'101||Gartnare 214 2.978 
2,73 2,54 
39 13,863 16,343 
39,563 
pert 
: 3,620,962 3,396,808 
Chic o He ghts 
7 we 942 22,461 
15,595 ||Chieneo Ridge, A680 7 See 
4,109) |Cnillicothe.. - 2,767 
Christopher. 3,545 
"3537 Cicero, " F 67,989 64,712 
6763 Claredon 
16.763)| Hills, 55.. 4,620 
B01 Coat Cas: tar 3853 tang 
s ‘0: Vo od 4.22, SOUR hia aa ng 6. 
3,974||Coninsvilie, “64 12/902 9,767 |{Loves Park, ’55 8,068 
*Cottage git 31357 ++..+-|/Lyons, 57 9,061 
Crete, "56. OLD inde ete McHenry, '56 +748 
2,691||Grevecoeur.. 5, 3,535|/McLeansboro :00: 
3,681 rystal Lake, ’58 pot 3,917||Macomb. . 10,592 
26,130] Danville °58 41,229 36,919||Madison. ‘96 
2,414 || Decatur. 6,265 59.305] |Marengo, *56 1166 
5,329||Deerfield, 57 _ 7,609 2,288||Marion, "57. _—«:10,576 
7,272|\De Kalb, 55 14,965 9,146||Markham, '57 «6,682 
10,049 | les Plaines, '56 28,512 9.513 ||Marseilles. . 4514 
3,203 | Dixmoor, '57 ZBL eee Marshall, "55 3.22 
Dixon, "57. 18,851 10.671 ||Mascoutah, '55 3,351 
2 568 Dolton, "57. 13,102 3,068 ||Matteson, ‘57 2,620 
1929 Downers Mattoon oe 17,979 
15'024 Grove, '57 19,681 9,526||Maywood. . 27,473 
Apes Du Quoin 7,147 7,515 /|Melrose 
4235 Dwight..... 843 2,499 Park, '57. 18,797 
10'548 East Alton, . 7,290 4,680||Mendota.. 12) 
"204 ||Hast Moline. 13,913 12,359||Metropolis, ‘54 7.784 
2'731 | Last Peoria. 8,698 806 een. ip 4,344 
6014 | |Last St. Louls 82,295 75,609) |*Milton.. +23: 
’ Edwardsville 8,776 8,008||Moline..... 37,397 
hope a 4 6,892 6,180||/Momence 64 
eines tts Eldorado. 4,500 4,891/| Monmouth, . 10,193 
Elgin, ’56.. 47,565 38.333)||Monticello. . 612 
‘Yo’ {49 | |Elmhurst, 87 34,654 15,485 Morris, '57... a ite 
, Elmwood Morrison, °57 4,045 
es Park, "54... 21,554 13,689|/Morton..... 3,693 
* '3°399||/Evanston, "BS 74.959 5,389 !|Morton 
18°133||Bversreen Grove, '58 16,643 
4'236||_ Park, ; 22,375 3,313||Mount Carmel 8,732 
31437 Fairfield, "BS 5,997 4,008||Mount Morris 2,7 
3167 Farmington. 2,651 2,225 ount 
5'719||Flora....... 5,255 5,474)! Prospect, '58 15,921 
21439 Flossmoor ’56 3,889 1,270||Mount Vernon 15'600 
4'356||*Forest Park S,LLl WO aan Mundelein, '56 6,501 
11'851||forest Park. 14,969 14,840||Murphysboro 9.241 
3'339||Fox Lake, '57 3,826 2,235||Naperville. . 7.013 
3'663||Eranklin ewton 2°780 
ee Parks Oe 16,176 3,007||Niles, '57 13,949 
hina te Freeport, '57 25,601 22,366 ||Nokomis..., 5544 
Fulton, '57.. 3,156 2.585 este "56; i 528 
3,218||Galena...., 4,648 4,126||Norridge, *56 4/596 
Reka ° beta eet: lee 28,876 Northbrook, 55 81148 
e588 Geneseo, *56 teat csr Chicago, '55 16,881 
ie aa Geneva, ’56. 6,418 4,101||Northfield, '56_ 3,160 
31,255||Georgetown. 1294 3'235||North Lake, '57 11,589 
'092||Gibson City, 58 31351 2,401||North Quiney 2,985 
Gillespie, . »105 4,440 ’ 
5,668 | |Glencoe, "57. 9,805 6,825 Riverside, 53 6,089 
47,170||Glen Ellyn, ‘57 «14,372 8,055||Oak Lawn, ’58 21,943 
,560||Glenview, '56 3,470 ,900||Oak Fark. 2 oF 326 
rogue 189 -22,974|loglaton 033 
; : ,974||Ogl 3 
28.405 Grayslake, "ba 2,704 ana0t ee Leen wat e612 
5,220 ||Greenville.. 4/069 3,391||Oregon: :: 7! 3,205 
8,094 Harrisburg. . 10,999 11,453 ||Ottawa..... 16,957 
1,869/||Harvard. 464 3.121 ecg Boy’ 8,602 
372|'Harvey, "55, 23,714 17,878||Pana....... 6,178 


2,935 
16,901 
10,479 


3,406 


3,999 . 


Place 1950 1940 
fe whe gee ee 


ILLINOIS- se ued 
Paris....... 9,281 


K Ridge, " 37 2 7.390 12,063 


ECE 111,856 105,087 
- 5 
> Peoria Heights 5,425 4,3 
Rats sit 653 8,983 
A Picnic: ser 606 2,8 
_ Pickneyville. 3,299 3,1 
Pittsfield.... 1064 2,884 
Pontiac..... 8,990 9,5) 
= Posen, '57 CE Os) een ve 


Place 1950 


INDIANA—Continued 


Aurora. .... 
*Austin..... 2.906 
Batesville, '57 3,196 
edford..... 12,562 
Beech Grove, '57 9,137 


Brazil. ..... 8,434 
Bremen...,. 2,664 
Brookville... 2,538 


7 (toeladen lar Aa 3,689 


*Ridgewood. 5,586 +....,||Cambridge City, 
Riverdale, 56 10,017 BBS P ig Dadiiejarisse aha 704. 
River Forest 10,823 9,487||*Cedar Lake 3,907 
_ River Grove, ‘54 7.070 3,301|| Charlestown 4,785 
| pevorside, "BT 9,836 7,935||Chesterton, ’57 4,190 
Robbins. 4,766 1,349||Clarksville, 57 7,300 
Robinson, ‘58 7,020 4,311]| Clinton, ’51, 1223 
Rochelle, '55 5,988 4,200||Columbia City 4,745 

*Rockdale Columbus... 

Junction. . 2, bay -+....|/Connersville, '58 17,742 
Rock Falls, '56 aes 08 4,987||Covington, "57 ‘63 
Rockford, 52 105.438 84/637|| Crawf'dsville’57_13, ms 


Rock Island, ’56 48,710 42,775 


Crown Point, ’55 7,3 
"57 3, 


Rolling Meadows, Danville, a 
Le ee 8,416 -c. caeoeny. Decatur...,. yal 
und e Deilphi...... 2'530 
Beach, ’56 $040.0" sistenlars Dunkirk.... 3,048 
* Round Lake Dyer, '57.. 3,212 
Park, ag 2,516 ......||East Chicago 54,263 
zi ae ,682 2,480) | Hast ee "55 pas 
5,870|| Edinburg. 3,283 
7,319) | Elkhart, "57. = 652 
a 2,608) | Elwood, "58. 11,961 
: F 4,792 Evansville... 128,636 
f Schiller I Park, ’57 3,555 ....-. Fairmount. , 2,646 
| *Serai t-Moech- Fort Wayne, 
erville qa72 He Seen naiers OTe 
- ghelb ile. . 4,46 ‘ ort... z 
Pia celts 1055 2,990||Franklin, ’57 6,353 
Skokie "58... 52,147 7,172)|Garrett..... 4,291 
South Beloit 3,222 2,825||Gary, '56 168,884 
South Chicag Gas City, '58 4,3 
Heights, 5S 020~ is ge a oshen..... 13,003 
South Hol- Greencastle, '57 8,311 
a ead 6,588 2,272|| Greendale, '58 2,665 
~ *South Lockport- Greenfield, ’56 8,085 
Fairmont. et eee EE oe Greensburg... 6,619 
*South Wau- Greenwood, ’58 5,199 
Fae ZiSSO0 Was Griffith, '55. 6,864 
Sparta...... 3,576 3,664 Hammond, ‘57 108,305 
Sbringfeid |: 81,628 75,503) | Hartford City, 
Springvalley. 4,916 5,010 "ST eae 911 
Staunton.. 4,047 4,212 ae 57 =: 12,305 
Steger, ’58.. 5,388 3,369|| Hobart, "56. 15,423 
Sterling, "BT. 15,064 11,363||*Home ‘Corner 3,950 
Stickney, ’53 4,594 2,446|| Huntingburg 4,056 
Streator. 16,469 14,930) | Huntington. 15,079 
Sullivan, °57 3,939 3,101) | Indianapolis, 

Summit... 8,9 Pir eA dy eae 461,654 
Sycamore, +57 AY 4,702) | Jasonville. . 2,987 
Taylorville 8,313) | Jasper, 58... 6,713 
Tinley Park, "58 iM 300 Diigo Jeffersonville, ‘54 18,191 
Tuscola, ’54. 3,610 2,838]| Kendallville, ’58 , 581 
Vivaah REL ART Reo! "9p, 

andalia.. .. 5 , 

vi Ee sr 5,454|| Lafayette, '56 39° '370 
Villa Park, '57 is 300 7,236) | La Porte, ’51 20. 414 

Virden..... 3: 206 3,041|| Lawrence, '56 7,864 
Washington. 285 2,456|| Lawrenceburg, "58 4, 756 
Bpelap ton: Park 5 840 4,523|| Lebanon, ’57 9,023 
Waterloo.. 2; 821 2,361)||Linton...... 5,973 
Watseka... 235 3,744|| Logansport.. 21,031 


Waukegan, 5) 46° 1698 34,241 

nese, "56 12.710 6 
est cago, 

wi eran bois 56.9, ‘oe P36 
esternSprgs. 

West Pranktor 11,384 12/383 

*West Kankakee 2.784 ...... 


Westmont, 53 4'356 3,044 
Westville... 3,196 3,446 
Wheaton, '53 16,001 7,389 


Wood River. 10,190 8,197 
Woodstock, 55 8,234 6,123 
Worth, ’58.. TR5D aha sco le 
Zeigler... ..- 2:5 3,006 
Zion, ’57 10,790 6,555 
INDIANA 
Alexandria, '57 _ 5,768 4,801 


Anderson, 56 50,143 41,572 


Loogootee, ’57 2,760 


21). Madison, ’54 10,405 


| Marion, ’57. 35,344 
Martinsville 5,991 
Michigan City 

Ly eS 31,663 


Mishawaka, Be 34,089 
Mitchell. . 3,245 
Montleello. . 3,467 
Mount Vernon’ 6,150 
Muncie, ’57. 65,314 
Munster, '55 6,548 
Nappanee, '57_ 3,791 


1\| New Albany, ’56 38, 098 


New Castle, 58 20,867 
Noblesville, 57 7,800 
North Man- 
chester... 3,977 
North Vernon, ’56 3,949 
Oakland City 3,539 
PaO ative se 2,575 
Peru, '57..+ 14,740 
Petersburg. . 3,035 
Plainfield, '54 3,436 
Plymouth,’’55 7,334 
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Place 1950 1940 
INDIANA—Continued 
Portland... 7,06: 13 
Princeton. ,. 7,673 7,786 
Rensselaer. . 4,07: 3,21 
Richmond.. 39,539 35,14 
ester... 4, oO 
Rushville. 6,761 5,964 
Salem, "57 pie 3,197 


7 jurg. . 
ae 156 2888 rie 


Seymour 1,683 "8,620 


7 Shelbyville. “35 12’ T8O 10,791 


Tell City, "57 6,516 5,395 
Terre Haute, '58 72,892 62,693 
Tipton, '57. 5,8 
Union City.. 3,572 3,535 
epeareos at *55 13, 443 8,736 
Vince’ 18,831 18,228 
Wabash, 87 11,672 9,653 
Warsaw, '57 6,965 6,378 
Washington. 10,987 9,312 
9||West Lafayette, 
TOG. ce aed 130 6,270 
West a 
Haute,... 3,357 3,729 
Whiting. . 9,669 10,307 
Winchester... 5,467 5.303 
IOWA 
WALD IB ier. 0.0 «cs 4,838 5,157 
Algona - 5,415 4,954 
Ames...... 22,898 12,555 
Anamosa... ,910 4,069 
Atlantic. 6,480 5,802 
Audubon. . 2,808 2,409 
Belle Plaine. 3,056 3,202 
‘Bettendorf. . 5,132 3,143 
‘Bloomfield. . 2,688 2,732 
Boone...... 12,164 12,373 
Burlington 30,613 25,832 
Carroll. 6,231 5,389 
Cedar Falls: 14,334 9,349 
Cedar Rapids 72,296 62,120 
Centerville, . 7,625 8,413 
Charles City 10,309 8,681 
8||Chariton.... 5,320 5,754 
She A, 7,705 7,469 
Clarinda. 5,086 4,905 
Clarion,.... 3,150 2,971 
Clear Lake. . 4,977 3,764 
Clinton... .. 0,379 26,270 
Council Bluffs 45,429 41,439 
Creseo...... 3,638 3,530 
Creston..... 8,317 8, 
ersyeneort, 5 74,549 66,039 
Decorah, 6,060 5,303 
Denison 4,554 4.361 
Des Moines: 177,965 159,819 
De W 2,644 2,205 
Pewien 49,671 43,892 
Eagle Grove. 4,176 4,024 
Eldora.,.... 3,107 3,553 
Emmetsburg 3,760 3,374 
8||Estherville. . 6,719 5,651 
Evansdale.., 3,571 Sonrene 
Fairfield. ... 7,299 6,773 
Forest City. 2,766 2,545 
Fort Dodge. 25,115 22,904 
Fort Madison’ 14,954 14,063 
Glenwood... 4,664 4,50 
Grinnell. .~. , 6,828 5,210 
Hampton 4,432 4,006 
Harlan, ..:. 3,915 3,727 
Hawarden... 2,625 2,681 
Humboldt... 3,219 2,819 
Independence 4,865 4,342 
Indianola. .. 5,145 4,123 
Iowa City... 27,212 17,182 
Iowa Falis.. 4,900 4,425 
Jefferson.... 4,326 4,088 
Keokuk..... 16,144 15,076 
Knoxville. . . 7,625 6,936 
Le Mars.... 5,844 5,353 
Manchester . 3,987 3,762 
Maquoketa... 4,307 4,076 
Marion..... 5,916 4,721 


Marshalltown 19,821 19,240 


1||Mason City. 27,980 27,080 


Missouri Valley 3 546 3,994 


Monticello. 2)888 2,546 
Mount Pleasant 5/843 4,610 
5 || Muscatine. 19,041 18,286 
Nevada. . 3,763 3,353 
New Hampton 3,323 2,933 
9||Newton, '54 13,572 10,462 
Oelwein. ... 7,858 7,801 
Onawa.... 3,498 3,438 
Osage...... 3,436 3,196 
Osceola..... 3,4 3,281 
Oskaloosa. 11,124 11,024 
Ottumwa . 33,631 31,570 
Pala aidites 4,427 3,638 


_ 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 
IOWA—Continued 
Perry... 00. 6,174 5.977||Corbin...... 
Red Oak... . 6,526 5,763 
§: oie Bi70 ratte 
Ac y, '- s 
Idon..... be rise tpavton 
Stoicoen. 32859356 ||arlington.- "753 
Sioux City,. 83,991 82,364 ||Blizabethtown es 
Mger, 22 7,446 6,599 mere..... 3 
Storm Lake. 6,954 5,274 ger. 16'570 
‘ama. ... 2,930 2,832 ||Fort Thomas Ot 
Tipton 2,633 2518 ||Frankfort... 1,916 
Vinton. .... 307 4/163|\Franklin.... 4.343 
Washington. 5,902 §,227||Fulton...... erie 
Waterloo... eyes ae emesiore: ae 
97 asise ? 
ae 5,124 4'156||Greenville. . "661 
era Moines Sai Soetllata 8 Fe 
es eS 5, cof ||Fiarian..... 2 
Winterset. ; 4 3.570 3,631! Hiecrodsburg ree 
eee 778 5,671 See a 
ee 2,792 '873||Hopkinsville 12,526 
‘Arkansas City 12/903 259 
Atchison.. See 648 
tals + 
Baxter Springs 4,647 
lleville.... 2.858 
Beloit. ..... 4,085 
Caney...... 2.87 
Chanute 10,109 
Cherryvale. . 2,952 
Cott Pa 17418 17,355 7,952 
e Cn. . , 
Colby Bia 4 3,859 2)458 11/132 
Columbus.. - 3.490 3,402 ne ‘99 
Concordia. . , fle ge) 6,255 8,632 
Council Grove 2,722 2/875 ugh 14.482 
Dodge City. 11,262 8,487 ||Monticello. . 2,934 
Dorado.. ~ 11,037 10,045 3,102 
2,569 2/059 3,257 
164 23042 9 
15,669 13,188 6,035 
958 803 315044 
10,335 10,557 406 
125 524 33,651 
4029 4,375 2,828 
10,905 6,285 ; 
69 2,607 ||Paris....... 6,912 
690 306 2,577 
12,665 9,044 7,352 
3778 S808 3800 
3/294 3.238 | |Prestonsburg 3,585 
Hoisington, , 4,012 3,719||Princeton... 5,388 
Holton. .... 2,705 2,885) |Providence. . 3.905 
Hugoton..., 2,781 1,349||Richmond... 10.268 
Hutchinson: | 33,575 30,013 }|Russellville. . 4,529 
Rae aia fc Samm 914 | ad ee 
Bes the oon : , erset.... ; 
Junction City 13,462 8,507 ||South Fort 
Kansas City. 129155: 121/458|| Mitchell. . 3,142 
Kingman »20 3,213/| *The Meadows “ 3,742 
Larned..... 4,447 3,533 || Versailles. .. ,760 
Lawrence... 23,35 14,390|| Williamsburg 3,348 
ee eeen wort ok eri Winchester. . 9,226 
“iberal. ...% < . 
Mannate in. . 19'058 11659 eee 
Nattan, , , ’ sees , 
Marysville.  3'866 ORG |aieecaria SS eae ete 
MecPherson.. 8,689 7,194||Amite City.. 2'804 
Neodesha,.. 3,723 3,376||Bastrop..... _ 12°769 
"ang "eGes aren Rouee 125638 
066 * erwick.... f 
5,593 3,979||Bogalusa.. . . 1798 
Boat Gaikae Bossier City. 15 ,a20 
0 A NUATEIG Shee : 
3,972 »511)\Chureh Point —_ 2/897 
14,750 14,294)|Govington. . 113 
2,589 109||Crowley.... +784 
ee ty oe aoe 
Le ' e Quincy... 3 
0483 4,819||De Ridder, . ,799 
ee ae ee Donaldsonville 150 
va ’ unice..... 5 
3884 so cco, Ferriday. ... 3/847 
Triage ag [READE ow Sta8 
Wichita... 168,279 114/966 ||*Goosport.  s" 
Winfield: ::; 10,264 506||Gretna. assis 
Hammond 010 
KENTUCKY Harahan... —3’304 
Ashland... 31,131 29,537 ||Haynesville. 3 
B 040 
arbourville. 2,926 ,420||Homer..... 4,749 
Bardstown. . 4,154 152 ||Houma..... 11,505 
Bellevue,» . nose 8.741 Jackson. , ;{ 772 
Se Reps ee , . Jeanerette, . 
Bowling Green 18/347 14.585 Tonnines, "ea io'era 
Campbellsville, ss Nonesboro.. "O07 
eae 082 2,488//Kaplan.... : 
Carrollton. . . 3,226 2,910 Kapeer ceewe 5 eee 
Catlettsburg 4/750 4,524 ||Lafayette../°° 331541 
Central City 4110 4,199||Lake Arthur 2,849 
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1940 


- er 


Place 


3,366 
5,598 
34 11,659 
SS 6,423 
5,122 5.747 
4,673 4,090 
7,397 3,097 
13,160 6,485 
Gee 3,138 
11,724 4,465 
.63 10,372 
5 4,614 
127,206 
fem 3,464 
3.786 3,383 
49,304 5,996 
2/263 7,758 
319,077 7,730 
6,185 "633 
097 
Earn 10,302 
8,209 ,328 
8,619 5,629 
6,572 3,655 
11.777 
etal 
3'079| |Auburn. 
,782) |Augusta 
3,773) |B 2 
30,631) |Bar 
192| |Bath 
30,245) |Belf: 5,96 
33,765] |Biddeford.... 20,836 
yo: rewer..... 6,86 
6,697) |Bridgton..... 2,950 
1,615} |Brunswick. . 996 
+.....||Bucksport. .. 3,120 
4,185! |Calais....... 589 
,882||Camden,.... 670 
2,328] |Cape Elizabeth 3,186 
389] |Caribou "55. . ,368 
4,397| |Dexter...... ,126 
7.335) |Dover-Foxcroft 4,218 
.983| |Eastport..... 123 
1392] |Eiliot. ....... 2,509 
6,154| |Elisworth.... 3,936 
Fairfield. .... 5,811 
2,393] |Falmouth.... 4,34 
a cea he Farmington. 4,677 
2,548] |Ft. Fairfield 5,791 
2,331) |Fort Kent.... 1343 
8,594) |Freeport..... 3,280 
Gardiner 6,649 


78 4,03 
3,575] |Lisbon..... he 4,31 
1,892| |Livermore Falls 3,359 
4,123) |Lubec....... 2,973 
9,523] |Madawaska, . 4,900 

anaes Madison..... ,639 
3,252] |Mexico...... 4,762 
3,750] |Millinocket.. . 5,890 
3,889] |Milo, ....... 2,898 
5,242||New Gloucester 2,628 
2,857| |Norway..... 811 
4,274| |Oakland..... 2,679 

eta Old Orchard 

era each..... 4,707 

10,879} |Old Town.... 8,261 

,033] |Orono....... ,504 
1,082) |Paris...... oe 5358 
2,418] |Pittsfield. ... 3,909 
3,497) |Portland,.... 7,634 
9,052) |Presque Isle. 9,954 
5,384| |Rockland.... 234 

362! |Rumford 954 
7,343) |Saco...... o. 10,324 
2,639) Sanford... .. 15,177 
2,838] |Scarborough. . 4,600 
2,375] |Skowhegan.. . 7,422 

19.210) |South Berwick 2:646 
2,131] |South Portland 21,866 


3, 
ue 


z 


t ne 
REESE 


sunceeeaee 
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[7] 
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sop moomcsoncn 
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Places in the U. S. wi 
J. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
1950 1946||Place 1950 AL 
peace ee 50 en 80 Place 
MAINE—Continued ~ MASSACHUSETTS—Contin Be ee ee ree 
2.810 eG Rinne 66 ntinued|/| MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
2,626 Be pee neon AOR eAG StS vere Stee. Be: 736 
oteme yn eegar ee re 
, i Mineo fs 
18,287 46,688|| Everett... 48683 368 
2.284 11,087/| Fairhaven. "2 12°765 2,181 
S| ate ap 
'* . i) 
4,413 Piss||Fitchbure.... 48.601 147328 
"026 -—«2'508||Foxborough.: _7,030 430 
ser] z 214||Framingham., 28, 4.912 
3,737 
eae i 
ve 5,873 
Southboroug ce 
5,824 pouch boruen 17549 16°88 
15.672||South Hadley 10/145 6.828 
2'550||Southwick. 2'855 36 
Bruns 2,576 sean 7,02 Beat 
Capitol Heights 2,729 feo bara/stoudkam “Rap MUR 
eextertawn 31 264 9'570||Stoughton eee! 10,755 
Cheverly 3.143 Boag 235 Broughton si Aeaee 99 
ege Park 11,170 ace Havernili. |): aro8) 4b yae Botton. 22°. = 8 age 1,754 
Gristeld...- 3.6 3,908||Hingham.:°: 10/665 7021! Swampscott... eee 2,749 
Cumbe "879 -«-30'483||Holbrook.... 4,094 §,003||oraneeare. aaa ea 
E aston... ve : 3.330| BWansea. «--« 6,121 41684 
*Bastport. ‘bod 3.924||‘Taunton. 109 37.395 
*Ellleott City- Y 53,750|| Tewksbury 7'505 SBI 
BC ne efor’: GRY Salt 
Frostbure... 6876 grogg||Uxbridgs 23. 7007 Pet 
Greenbelt... 7,074 2,167|| Wakenela . 19/638 16'238 
Hagerstowa. 36,260 ios (ey atpole. see aes 46 
Havre de Grace ~7'809 2'733||Waltham,... 47,187 40/020 
wreaks a hee vies 82 243) Wareham.” Fg 38h 
Mount Hainler 10/980 e805 elcoatar 1s OR aaa avian 37,329 85,427 
Pocomoke City 3,191 2'739|| Lenox... .... 3'627 4.851|\Wepsters 1, «18°194 50 
erdale... 5,530 3°530|| Leominster... 24°075 ~ 22'226||Wellesley. - at ee are) 
ee Tame Creme ms see ee 
Takoms Fark 13,341 8,938 Lowell....... 97,249 101389 Wectboreugit 7998 6465 
; “a FE Oe parE... i "1g1||West Boylston 2.57 4 
= fa) Excludes ‘Population of a Ss. pe ss et ze 938 onttes Weettord =i tee gt 18,793 
nnfie 31927 5°287|| Westminster. 2 830 
Malden..... a sata pies 
MASSACHUSETTS Manchester. . 3388 ee eed westport rbot aus 3:90 
5,708||Mansfield ... 7,184 6.530|| West ‘Sprin i Id 2 bet eae 
pees! peablaheed 13,765 10;856|| Westwood a Osis 336 
: ough, ; : i 
12,608 Marshfield-... ett 1Byine Weymouth. Bare 25/808 
7,84 6,978 61812|| Wilbraham. . . $008 gaa 
4,549 4'384||Williamstown 6,194 err 
66/113 63'083||Wilmington.. 7,039 rat: 
26'988 25'333|| Winchendon.. 5585 eere 
O13 3,744 “597|| Winchester. 15,509 B.870 
; 2804 3'320|| Winthrop... . i 137083 
2'479|| Methuen. . 24/477 21'380|| Woburn. .... 408 1G eee 
11,180) Middleborough 10,164 °032|| Worcester... . eit ier 
23,071 dleton.. . 2/916 2'348|| Wrentham. .. 203,486 ie rc 
13347 ine Yarmouth... . S307 3886 
at "27 MICHIGAN 
af 1 
7,812 0.408 wat 
2,679 2,639 1,931 
1484 4,801 "526 
19,838 12,329 3'487 
53 16,31 8.341 7'2 
7'933|| New Bedford. 109,189 3,135 13'308 
4'566||Newburyport. 14,111 91 48,251 29° 3 
770,816||Newton...... 811994 973 "324 
3,315||Norfolk...... ,70 2,29 48908 43°45 
16'378||North Adams 21,567 i 52,523 7088 
Brockton. 62 360 Ree North Andover ets abba Benton Hi bi Age oy 
of , + * ) ‘ 
wes, 57,58 '736|| North Attle- 524) /*Benton et 160 a 
igs 2 oeel| borough... 12,146 10,359] | Beaseser 17,931 "6,406 
sits 110'879||Northborough —_3,122 "3.g9| | Bessemer. - : 4,080 
eei||Northbridge.. 10,476 —10,242|| pie ntabics.- 6,736 4:98 
2,557|| North Brook- 1242)|Birmingham 15,467 11.196 
3,444 3,304|| Boyne City. 3,028 904 
402 9'ga6|| buchanan... 5,224 4.056 
ae ae Fe 
16°636 rete Center Line: 7,659 aoe 
a) 61 Charlevoix. . 2°695 2'999 
Bgs1 2°623 Charlotte. .: 6,606 544 
9,533 9/149 Cheboygan... 5,687 e783 
22'645 © 21-711|| Cnelses..--. 2,580 23246 
57 2 1g||Clawson.... 5,196 4 
46 ’ Coldwater.. 8. i 
; 3)1141| Hearn . 594 7,343 
531348 49°684 peetad Orn... 94,994 63,584 
2.6 13/6 13'100||Dewrolt..... 1,849,568 1,623,452 
Dracut 8.6 3°79, 66: Dowagias ie 6,542 ° 5,007 
Batley. 5,261 83,885. 75,7101 | be acioe  attaet Sines 
East Bridgewater 4/412 5 lea wR oh ag eto os oe 
; 0,366!! - Rapids. .. 6,403 4,899 
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Pi 
lace 1950 1940) |Place 1950 1940) |Place 
MICHIGAN—Continued MICHIGAN 
—Continued 
Eastlaymn ioe 5.0 POP ereviow.. tetel 
ton Rapids 3,509 —__ 3,060 urgis..... : eae 
Ecorse... .. 17,948 13.909 fpesercceh yo80 3921 
Englewood Park- Three Rivers 3 a7 
Brownlee Park 4,171 Tr: Cit b58e ree 
Escanaba... 15,170 14,830 at eae! 16905 1284 
anaba... 15170 1h eee nen ck 8100 sarees 
*Fair Plain. 4,134 Sid aceon 3530" ibd 
air Plain. Vio a | Vasar..o. s : ; 
oe a 2088 03°55 Wee = Peo “350i 
remo ae ae 15}.548 *Walled Lake 2.788 “s “353 
ont... 8.088 2.8201 / Warne. : 233 
ietristone... reer Vere oWeetarne or mpm 
fieaetone a Gt. SFg0| Yenollwood PE. 4,03 
Grand Ledge Sellwranicte  3ess6 30,818 
e é : : 
Grand Rapids 176,513 164.292) |¥psilanti.... ieSos init 
Grose Pointe 6,283 6.179 est: ar i900 81727 
Park, 13,075 18°946 at bette beeing son a0 
Hone W098 381 2'305| [Albert Lea.. 13,545 12,200 37,425 wise 
Bancooe 3,355 491830) (Toran 6,319 8,051 3/295 1/893 
arper Woods, Austin. ..... 23,100 18,307 7048 6011 
Hastings. ... bos *'s,i7§||Bemidii--2. 10, Ht etd 2038 ain 
Hazel Park.. 17,770 i75| Benson. 3308 3939 0. ee 
Highland Park 46/393 50,810 |Blue Earth. 5 ryt sae 6134 4189 
Hilisdale... 7,297 Bid (Bing Marth. iD b3e eee 173 8,064 
Holland... ~~ 15° 6,381) |Breck ae Get saeaaee Wirz 8. 
2S "858 14°616 A enridge 3; 2,745) 9.785 645 
iicc ee paaleameees'™™ fae Td a 
oughion... 3.829 3.693||Gambridee.. ; : 3,578 2'607 
eaees 2773 27426 Ste Be $883 Poe 4 ogtaea saeco 
ds 4,949 1,705] |. Heights. 8,175 G eS: 1G 
A eee . Tr 
Inkster... 16,728 77044| (Crookston. . 7/352 $087) |G fe':? otesg «1B TOE 
Tron Mountain 9.679 pe Crystal, 54: rae 2:954| Fislonarst, oye 2.038 
Tron River.. 4,048 ret Detroit’ fakes S787 sa18 H ily Sprit 33 $126 
Ironwood... 11/466 13/369 Duluth. 102,511 10 ose ee Spee 3,276 2,750 
: ; 1 ’ La . ’ 
51,088 4 656 ree ae 5,049 3.511 jae a 98.278 ret 
$038 wae Ely scacsses 5,474 B70 Talanasc1. 78738 78700 
las | S588 weloth..... 5.872 6’887| |Lexington. . - ‘ 3930 
3'211 "929| (Falcon Heights Sued 6,988| (Poubvilie. = B oR Ree 
29,310 15,236 ‘aribault... i 14,527) |McComb =a 10, eee 
7,534 8,728 Falls. 12,917 10,848] (Meridian. - - "308 asi 
Spr eee Se Pridiay....n. 708 a2 22|| metas Otte ee 
; 8,694 per aie 801 387) | Hand: 4 
5,086 5,899 |Golden Valley sso 2,387/\moss Point, S782 "8,048 
Pee enc amy |e 
y i 4'875| |New Albany 3 y 
te.. 17202 15,928) |Granite Falls 2,511 Newto : asc 
Marysville. 21534 : Hastings, : 2,385| Ocean, Sprin; 3 0n8 Petit 
Mason....., 3,514 1.777||Ebbing. :.1—-16°278 6,662] Geren springs 3.0 1, 
Mason L777||Hibbing.:.: 16,276 16,885] (Oxford... t pera 
Menomines, 1nist —10'280 Hopkins. «-. 75954100 ee rt 1808 8900 
Aenean Center S012 10,230) |International ir aie Philadelphia rene Be 
oe as 10;836| |acuson.. 3 6,269 5,626 Pleayune, zr 6,707 tera 
Milan. <2:: (2768 (Dol ake City." Saar © S04) Sar Gibson, 29203748 
Metis Hae eainees: Ee alia ci 48 
ount Cl , "389| |i Fae i R ee ‘ ‘ 
Mount Pleasant 11°393 2:257/|Cittle Falis.: eatt $,920| Water Veile aris #400 
Munising Soa Brafa||Eittle Ralis.. «= '717 .047| Water alley 3 5340 
Munising... 4.33 S413||Cuverne.... 3,650 3,114||/Waynesboro. 3 ame 1 
Muskegon..: 48,429 47,697 Mankats..\. 18,809 15,654) West Pont, 8432s aT 
Heights... 18,828 hMendoes 5,923 4°590) \Winona.. .. . $i 3635 
Negaunce, 64 6,517 16,047|| Heights, '57° 4,227 panes Cav ee ee ale 
Newberry... _ 2.802 §,813||Minneapolis. 521,718 ails, 370 
Niles....... 13,145 1 +732) |Montevideo, $450 | 890 pigs tod 
J 3.145 1’328| |Moorhead., 12'870 5,220 |Aurora. .. 4,153 
Norway.... | 3/258 3,032||Morris.....; 3,811 91491||Berkeley...: 5°26 3070 
8,2 3'728||New Ulm... 9348 3.214] (Bethany... 2714 3 eng 
- 8267 1,469\|Northfield.-. 7.487 743|(Bollvar.:..  3.4sa Be 
15/948 3/498||North Mankato 4,788 4,533} [Bonne Terre. 3.53 330 
'948 14'424||North St. Paul 4,248 517| Boonville. 8,888 6.089 
6,468 6'019| Ortonville... 2°577 3,135] (Breckenridge ey _ 
Pleasant Ridge 3°94 9'494| Owatonna... 10,191 ert ele epee ea / 
Plymouth "504 —«3°39]| Park Rapids 3,027 8.694] |Brentwood.. 7,504 * 4,383 
Beatin. 6,687 8'360| (Pipestone... 5,269 4,643) |Brookdeld . - 5,810 rate 
Pontiac. .--: 78,681 @,626||EToctor. ats eames Or cpt ere ei 33333058 
Port Huron, 35,725 32/759) |Red Wing. 10,645 2,465) |Galitornia. ..=. 2.627 3535 
esse 2247 Redwood Falls 3,813 rsa Cameron... . , 2,525 
muomngue® Uh 7s eiedae’ ERS te eee Tess | 
ogers City. 3,873 1499) |Rochester. ., 1280 6,018} |Carthage.. . - aoe 4,070 | 
Ronee cn: Sa ERhs| (Roel ae ea Caruthersville "8614 18s | 
oval Oak: z ; 91023 5 ate 28/410 Bee eae CO, w ols 3. ? } 
Royal Onis. rapt e038 St. ameate Sas par Charleston. . a 3,049 | 
Saginaw... 92,918 82,704 t, Louis -400| |Chillicothe.. __ 8,694 Br8 | 
SE CIM chivas 19888 gaze pales: ORL ao AE | 
St. Ignace... 2'946 , St. Peter.. |? Y 7,736) |Columbia,. . . : 6.041 | 
epson : 2/669] Sauk Contre 7.754 70 mbia... 31,974 18; 
ae 14984 4499] [gauk Centre. 3,140 oat Crystal City ie 1399 | 
eeepweph.. "223 8'963 apids 3/410 016] |De Soto. ... ’ 3,417 
Sault Ste, Marte eet 3,039 eee a 185 sate Dexter Bevis rey 5.128 | 
South Tay 912 15/847] |s ye.. 3/278 , ast Prairie. 3,033 108 | 
cress §,847||South St. Paul 15,9 924) Eldon ; 5500 
:7451 ISpringneid (909 11'R44l |Bldorado Springs Seve Baus | 
Fae, eye BG il Rydorado Springs 2,618 21342 | 
: xcelsior Springs 5,888 1864 | 


be 


Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 279 
Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940) |Place 1950 1940 
MISSOURI—Continued MONTANA—Continued NEW JERSEY 
_ Farmington. 4,490 3,738||Sheiby...... 3,058 2,538 (t) Designates Township 
Pee ge tek BORE SIS ROy. ag pee 2,078 ROA EOO DOs) 
tee » iver Bow Park- 
Festus...... 7199 4;620|| Floral Park 5, 128 - ang || Sabu ak a 7.008 14.617 
Flat River. , ; 5,401||Whitefish. . . 268 2,602 /|Atlantle CI ty ; x 
Florissant, 3,737 1,369 Wolf Point. : 2 1557 1,960||Atlantie High- ea eae 
lee 10.082 $07 NEBRASKA Audubon. a 9.531 8,906 
Baars ; on 
me 204 Gee 7.93 ores Bayonne,... 7,203 79,198 
Harrison vaile pat ‘ "883 | [Belleville 32/019 28167 
Harrisonviile ,530 11.813 10,883 Belleville... 1019 8.167 
eetaann.: 339 3/815 3'289||Belmar., . (636 435 
ile: 3.396 2'968 | |Bergenfield. . 17,647 10;275 
i ioe o 50 4/687 4/262 Bernardsville 956 40; ? 
Renee 96.062 Bayt 7.032 | ptcmineld:: ~ aptgoy atone 
Jefferson City 25/099 3,092 3,038 Bloomingdale B251 2,606 
aT ete Z Berit 6.203 "146 ||Boonton. ... 7,163 6:739 
feoanort.. -  Cess 14403 1682 liBound Brook 374 616 
on f° B88 Sic Comenbare "977 2'330||Bradley Beach 3,911 3468 
ieirkouil Feet eeoRbiiGeaes tees ; *130||Bridgeton 3,378 15,992 
itkwood... 18640 Ia'taa||Hastings * = 2orst1~—seiag|(Buena...1) 64 
Kirkw MK if : i ,145||Buena..... a 5 arent 
(i aaiey 7386 3/981 ||Holdredge. 4381 313 Burlington. . 12,051 10,905 
Lamar... 3,233 2/992 *Huskerviile DTS are eer Boers Ainbp 3,861 
anon. . . , 
Lees m } : 124,555 117,536 
see eed Bord Res Bion Cape May.. 3,607 ‘583 
Eiberty.. 4709 ’912||Carlstadt. 5.591 5.644 
Louisiana... ; 4/389 7°339||Carteret.... 13,030 11,976 
Zit "152 10'490||Chatham. ; ; 7,391 ‘888 
raion! 3°306 42'429||Clayton. . 3/023 27320 
reen ood . igre 3°159||Clementon. . 3,191 2.866 
eine. f 223/844 Cliftside Park 17,116 16,892 
ave 3478 8 2 0: 2'532||Clifton..... 4/511 48°827 
Maryville. .. 6,834 5,700 Plattsmouth. 4'874 4/268 Closter 2 13328 ; 2,603 
Mexico... .: 11/623 9/053||Schuyler. . 27883 2,808 | Collingswog 15,800 12,685 
eee oe ae 4 
onett..... E i i i ast 5 ; 
oar Grove 3,106 2.431 | |Sidney. 912 3,388 noes (t) ae ener 
eosho..... 5,790 35,318 South | Sioux er Bes PES OPE 
Nevada. 8/009 8181|| City..... 557 4,556|| Dumont. . oe 1-596 
New Madrid 27726 2'450| (Superior... 3/227 -O60| Denelien ieee ; 
ae 3,886 2,688 Wanoo : 198 3648 East Orange. 79,340 68,945 
Overland.:: 11566 2/934 3,595 2,719 ed Fatma abs 386 4,937 
edale. [ROBE pea West at Polit. 2/658 ei eee uch 7438 q.208 
Perryville 4/591 3,907||York....... 6.178 ,83||Ratontown. ae: Lies 
Pine Lawn.. (ASO a wae meie NEVADA aes anicel City 3° fame 3°589 
Borcsovie 13 Bee 1,163 Boulder City 3,903 Elizabeth. 112,817 108, ore 
Richmond... 4, 4,240||Careon City. 3.082 2.474|(Englewood... 23143 18,08 
lkos soe 5, 4,094 || ewe $'560 949i 
12,802||Bly.. 52.22: 3,558 4,140) [Fa Tawar, aatees eote 
,821||*Henderson BiG43 lptadis cs Tatneiavn se 8661 8°770 
5,141||Las Vegas. '55 44,795 9222) Perv ew eo #098 Bear 
0.802 North Las Vegas Flemington.. 3,058 2'617 
10,803||" *56 12 O02. Melee pee dee 
75,711 Reno. Pan aes 32,497 21,317)! “Roebling 6.795 ee 
816 aT | Spars. 5.208 5,318 | Port Lee. 11,648 9,468 
rere innemucca 2.847 2,485) tpranklin. 3'864 4'009 
rf 62 
ayees aAUl st thaegtie reed oe ee eae 
482 /|Berlin. .... 16,615 19,084 ||Garwood...: 4622 3622 
7,94 Claremont. 72/811 2'144/|xGipbstown. 3 54g-> eee 
vig Concord. 27,988 27,171||Glassboro.. : 867 4,925 
61,238 ||\Conway "109 ,651||Gien Ridge.. 7,620 7.331 
2,517 1B ry ee 1 5,826 5,400||Glen Rock... 7145 5,177 
9,06 |'Dover. -.. | 15,874  14,990||Gioucester. 14/357 «13/692 
2,917 2,125) (Durham 4,770 ,533||Guttenberg.. 5,566 6.200 
Universi Cy 39; 892 33,023 Exeter...... 5,664 5,398 ||\Hackensack. 29'219 26279 
Valley Par 2,956 991 | Farmington 3,4 3,095||Hackettstown 3/894 3/280 
Vandalia . 2. 2,672) Pranklin 6,552 6,749\lHaddon (t).. 12,879. 
Warrensburg 6,857 5,868 ||Goftstown 5,638 4,247||Haddonfield, 10,4 9,742 
Washington. 6.850 #756 ||Gorham + 2,639 2,597 ||Haddon Heights 7287 5.555 
Webp City. 6,919 7,033 || Hampton 2,847 2;137| Haledon. 6/204 5/303 
Beene Gieves 23,390 18,394 |\Fanover.... 1 6,259 3:425||Hamilton mc) 41'156 ote 
Wellst 396s. 5 | |Haverbill. 3,357 3,487 | |Hammonton 8.411 7,668 
West Plains. 4.918 4,026 | Hooksett. . 2'792 2273 Harrison... 13,490 14,171 
wowrans a alamece: Pah 8i 
254 11,004|/Keene...... i ; awthorne.. n 616 
Bilienc®:-- 3834 basal |iLsconia.. 1. 14745 19,484 |/Highland Park 9,721 91002 
1,3°5 8/665 ||Lancaster. . 3,113 att Highlands... 2.989 ete 
33,251 37,081/|Lebanon.... 495 p80 ee hese te dae ease 
721 2,509 ||Littleton.... 817 eager Hillsdale. Hee eee 
3,779 3,278 Manchester. 82,732 Ga Hillside (t).: rhe Aes 
e501 3°709|| Nashua... 34°669 32927 pore 59,201 55,328 
"254 4524 Newmarket. 2,709 640 Jersey Clty ; 99,017 301,173 
Great Falis 397214 29/928 ||New: 5,131 5,304 Keansburg.. 5,559 gerees 
aor: "086 eas? Northumiésiand aie 2'769 isla 4/922 27451 
Havre...... 5 ie A p ’ F 
Helena..... 17,581 15,056 | |Peterborough mene ene Keyport. vias a bee 
baurel eats Bi eeellpectemonth. i 14’821||Lamb revilié 4/477 4,447 
.: alee 3,663 7 54| (Portsmouth. 18,830 : sambe oan : 
6,573 5,874 Rochester. .. 13,776 12,012 Landis (t).. 1418 e563 
Paviaasten n. 7,683 6,6: alem...... ; ;267 ||Leonia...... : : 
Gece: fae fleet 28 Sue Pk OT 
Missoula... i : ; F Anden..... 0,644 aie 
Red 1 2. A!) Walpole 2,536 2,400 ||Lindenwola. 3,479 i 
pet Todas: 3 3380 2'644!| Wolfeboro 2'581 2'636||Little Ferry. 4.955 4°545 


10 
3507 

Manville.... B 
Maplewood (t) 25,201 
Margate City 4,715 
Matawan aon Bane 

aywood... : 
Merchantville 4,183 
Metuchen... 879 
Middlesex. . 5,943 
Middletown (t) 16,203 
Midland Park 164 
Millburn xs 4,560 
Milltown... 786 
Millville. 16,041 
Montclair. . 43,927 
Morris Plains _ 2,707 
orristi 17,124 


*Mount Holly "206 
Mountain Lak 806 
Aca i, ES 
ewark.... a7 


New Han- 
over (t) 18,168 
New Milford 7006 


New Providence 3,380 
Newton. 5, 
oad Arlington 15,970 


Bergen (t) 41,560 
or 

fieiand. 5,646 
Northfield ae 
North Haledon 3/550 


North Plainfield 12/766 
North Wildwood 3,158 


*Northwest 

Vineland. 3,827 
Nutley. . 6,992 
Oaklyn. 2 4,889 
Ocean City. 6,040 

*Ocean Grove 3,806 

Oceanport. . ,588 
Or as ce ,665 
Orange..... 037 
Palisades = 9,635 
Palmyra. . 802 
Paramus. 1268 
Park Ridge. . ape 
Parsi pany-Tro 

Hills (t). 715,290 
Passaic...., 1702 
Paterson. . 139,336 
Paulsboro. . mines 
Penns Grove 669 
Pennsauken (t) 29" 769 
Perth Amboy 1/330 
Phillipsburg. 18,919 
Pine Hill., 2,546 
Biscataway ® 10,180 
Pitman...., 96 
Plainfield: 42,366 
Pleasantville 11,938 


Point Pleasant 4,009 
Point Pleasant 


each... , ,900 
Pompton Lakes 4,654 
Princeton... 2,230 
Prospect Park 5,242 
Rahway 21,290 
Rameey.,... 4.670 
Raritan,..., 5,131 
Red Bank., 12,743 
Ridgefield... 8,312 
Ridgefield Park 11,993 
Ridgewood. , 17,481 
River oECK. 9,204 
*Riverside. 7,199 
Riverton. . 2,761 
Rockaway... 3,812 
Roselle. .... 17,681 
Roselle Park 11,537 
Rumson..., 4,044 
Runnemede, 4,217 
Rutherford. , 17,411 
Salem.,.... 9,050 
Sayreville, . 10,338 
Secaucus.. ,750 
Somerville. »o7l 
South Amboy 8,422 
poate Bound 

ook. 905 

*Southedst Vine- 

Siiite se 6,376 

Soutn Orange 15,230 


South Plainfield 8,008 
South River. 11,308 


eo rn ee 


— = aa ig 


Eo! 


,06 , 5, 
23,139||Trenton.... 128,009 124, 
266] |Union (t)... 38,004 2: 
2,758) |Union Bi 3,636 2. 
4, Union City.. 55,537 56 
3,679| |Ventnor City 8,158 7. , 
6,557||Verona..... 10,921 8,95: 
3,763] |Vineland.... 8,155 7,914 oe 
Reiss aldwick... 3,963 2,475 4.875 
4,525) | Wallington. . 8.910 8,981 420 
11,652 anamassa 2,512 * 5,68 
,515| | Wanaque... 4,222 1 Scar 
14,806] |Washington, 802 Eas 
39,807 ayne (t).. dh S22 ie Pais Stee 138 
,018||Weehawken (t) 14,830 3; : 
15,270] | West Caldwe' ; 21,27 
.282| | Westfield. .. 21,243 6,100 
Sra WestLongBranch 2,739 2,727 
2,205| |Wwest New York 37.683 161 
10,207| |West Orange 28°60. 684 
2,392||West Paterson 3,931 
429,760] | Westville. .. 4,731 
33,180) | Westwood... 8 ( 
Wharton... * 3,853 
+++ 2-.||*Whitesville-west 
3,215 Grove-Bradley 
2,374 OPK. sae 7,480 
5,533! | Wildwood. 5. 475 —- , 150 | |Depew..... 
9,904| |* Williamstown 632 -aeshae 
Woodbridge (t) 35, $38 
39,714] | Woodbury... 10, 931 
Wood-Lynne 2'776 
848 Wood Ridge. 6,283 
2;761 NEW MEXICO 
10,586 
af Alamogordo, 6,783 
1,921 Albuquerque 96,815 
Jee ie SC DUG oS trite ee 
‘oy oka rtesia..... F notes 
face *A trisco-Five 
4672 Points... pe) > = ceee all eee we sunvetd 
Aztec, '56... Cy Mme ich 
*'g 159] |Belen...... 4,495  § 3,038||_ "57... ... 
2'302 Carlisbad.... ete 49°716 
. 171318 Elmira Heights 6. 609 
5178 g.. 5,67 ,608||Elmsford, '57 3,575 
3'688 Farmington, "56 18. 115 2,161 Endicott, 57 19,623 
2'519) |\Gallup...... $,133 ,041)|Fairport. “ns 5/267 
C Hobbs...... .875 10,619||Falconer, '57 5 3,344 
Las Cruces... 12,325 .385 Farmingdale, 57 5,611 
61,394| |Las Vegas (city) 7,494 5,941/||Fayetteville, '57 3.725 
139'656| |Las Vegas (town) 6, '269 ,421||Floral Park, '57 17,518 
7'011| | Lordsburg . 31525 3,101||Flower Hill, 57 4 ‘574 
6/488] | *Los Alamos O.0a8 2) ee Fort Bdwar 79 
17'745||*Los Duranes 2,873 ...... Fort Plain 93 
41'249| |Lovington.., , 1134 1,916||Frankfort 3,844 
18'314| |Portales. 8,11 5,104||Fredonia, ’58 8,257 
1'537||Raton. 8,241 7,607 ||Freeport, '57 31,183 
\ Roswel 25,738 ,482||Fulton..... 
*'5 507] (Santa Fe 7,998 20,325 Garden meas "57 33" oe 
37/469| [Sliver City... 7,022 ,044||Gen 2) 
11/050] Socorro... . 334 3'712||Geneva. 17,144 
2’0R2| |fruth or Conse- Glen Cove, "57 21,025 
pa quences (a) 4,563 2,940||Glens Falls. 19,610 
2.059| | Pucumeart. . 8,419 6,194] |Gloversville. 23,634 
3'189] | *Zuni Pueblo 2,063 oi pice: Goshen.. 3,311 
7'719 (a) Truth or Consequences||Gouverneur, '57 4.934 
5714| |changed from Hot Springs in 1950. Shales 3.289 
4 ranville 
na NEW YORK Great Neck, '57 10,207 
4'839||Albany..... 134,995 — 130,577||Greal Kk 
10;974||Albion. . |. 4,850 4,660 Estates, 57 3,152 
"271 |Alden, ’57. 6:87. Winer: Great Neck 
11;277| |Amherst, 67 -55,407. 1... Plaza, '57. 4,988 
14,948] |Amityville, '57 _7,900 5,058 ||Green Island 4,016 
,287||Amsterdam, 32/2 33,329||Greenport, '57 2,646 
PATS Ardsley, '57. 3,634 ......{)Hamburg... 6,938 
2,354] |*Arlington. , 5374: Oy tee Hamilton... 3,507 
3,514] |Attica, '58.. 2,820 2,379 ||Hastings-on- 
13,597) |Auburn...., »72. 35,753 Hudson, "57 8, ae 
,661] |Aurora, ’57. 12,340. . Sots Haverstraw, "57 5,593 
2,926] |Babylon, '57 ,790 4,742||Hempstead, '57 32,382 
2,835] |Baldwinsville, Herkimer. . "400 
15,466|| °57...... 5,404 3,840||*Highland. 3,035 
8.618] |Ballston, ’57 5; 202 2a Highland Falls 3,930 
8,186! |Baliston Spa 4,937 4,443|/Homer..... 3,244 
,754| |Batavia.... ,799 17,267 Hoosick Falls 4,297 
»720| |Bath, ’57... 5,979 4,696 ||Hornell F 15,049 
7,802) |*Bay Shore. 9, 665 Puree Horseheads. 3,606 
Bayville, ’57 baie pte ities he Hudson..., 11,629 
1,928] |Beacon.... 4,012 12,572||Hudson Falls 7,236 
Bethlehem, . '57 17 297... eee *Huntington 9,324 
ayetaae Binghamton 80,674 78,309 Tee nator 
13,742 Blasdell , EE) eth; 2,322 ee 9,924 
5,379) Boston, "57. 4,401: Rees 9,363 
10,714) |*Brentwood. 2,803) << eee echt: "57 5,246 


eeaeee 


575,901 


Places in th 
e U. S. with P i 
: Sari opulation Exceedi 
Place 1950 1940 ding 2,0 00 281 
ES 1950 Place 
NEW YORK—Continued £940 (Place eer = 2958 1940 
Island Park’ NEW YORK—Contin NORTH CAROLINA —Gout’d 
_ #Islip... 57 3,001. .....|| Rockville apes Sal ve OLINA — Cont'd 
Ithaca, ‘58. 28.084 LUISE Centre, 57 25,178 Peroni 2,942 
_ Jamestown, ’ : 19,730||Rome, '57 ) 18,613||Eavetteville. 34,715 17’ 
4 Johnson City,’ 57 nA aes oe Olen, "57. go 34,214 er : ahh One 
K eis 1 1923 10,666 bin oe aut te %, ai Goldsboro... Siri are 
ame ar 3 5 Saranac Lak , raham. . 5,026 ¢ 
ies Pome Gy sake ss Saratoga Springs 18 i 913 7.188 Greensboré.. 74.389 sgia18 
peo: ’57 30,470 981539]|*s ee 288 3'916|| Hamlet... .: 3 674 
’ z , ay ville 4, 91 Pes 061 
Take Placid, 2900 "058||Searsdale’ ‘37 17200 13.966 Hendersonville 16108 7647 
Be takesuccess,'67 2707. n° Schenectady 91,785 eee Hendersonville 6,108 5,81 
Pepcouogee 8 2707. =. 54, ||Bentia, 88. 800 7960) Tackoom : 487 
5 ' ea Cliff, ’ , :960 eae 978 
Eansanhi,'s7 aor bara seusee Sage °7 Bay Gaelitafsonell, 69a 
Lawrence, '57 5,673 "649 [Sliver Creek ‘008 301a|| Rings Mountaln 1 eee 
Le Roy, 2781 —-«'413||Skameateles, '57 2°847 J067|| Kameron 2 aoe, eens 
Lindenburst, '57 17, bes ay beliSolvay, oy, BST ggjg||Leakevillen: 4,045 oes 
Liverpool a 9.941 10,163 Southampton, | 8,594 B30q||Lenolr...... 7.888 i088 
EEE SE afb LEM [aot Ging yan SAE SURE Eau, FE 438 
» 5 ow 2 } nh - 72 
omen 0 eG Sue coumVitty. or GRRE RES Maen 5g Gag B80 
(See Smee 3'863||Suitesn, ST. pe 28401 | eerie Rast Rocke ono Sed 
Malverne, ’57 »50 8,743] |Syracuse, "57__ 214, "oe 3: iaahane Baek: 
Mamaroneck 2086 5,153||Tarrytown, 57 10,447 205,967! Monroe... . ; 18 den er 
tie 16,71 Thomaston, 57 2,740 6,874 | Mooresville. 2 140 6,475 
elec craven, 3°71 — 18084 (Moonderoe’ 2517 8 403|/ Morganton. bist $805 
Maesscig 2812 ~__|[onawanda, *67 19.355" 13.008 Morganton. 311 7670 
Park. b7, 17,729. Tuckstis, “57 Boss “Biseg||Moune Olives, ae 3999 
estate igs) 11.438|[Utea” 1017881 «100.518 New Bern... 15.812 ~ “14,818 
eville Sos Tas Valley Berean ,531 100,518)|*North Belmont $ Herd 407 
Middletoirn, ‘57 23, 409 21908 maiden? ae eeG Siete wporo he 4,379 es 
Mohawk ; : 196 ets Srencan 1947 3) ape *Oxbuititovin 8,653 3 £ z ae 
tors 883. sae 5 ; B 3,99 
Monticello, 57 4.951 —— oe OE 4,206 3,427||% cee »486 fel 
ount Kisco 907 5'941|| Warwick... 3,713 1554|| *R zs 65,679 46,897 
Mount Morris, ‘ Waterford. a 153: ere teas Favs Ageoe: segs 
Raunt Vonion 6,511 3,530) Waterloo. .. ratty b aaes soenoks Saas 8, 2156 eet 
ertown, os OC. ‘4 
Medics pag, 7425 87,868)| Watervite:. teio7 — tertia|| Rocky Sunt 27'807 28668 
?, kins » Oxboro,... a 
Nei DBs Ge Mee Waverly... “ees 913 Rutherfordton are e'so8 
Newark. --: 10.205 | 9.646|| Wellsville. 6,037 450 /|Salisbury. lsh tee 
Newburgh. $1,956 31,883] Westbury ore st. 5,942/| Sanford. . 10; 19,057 
ew Hyde Park, CE a et ET ee 4,524 Scotland’ iéox ys 96 
a ed eno a 10,399 4,691|| Westfield 3,833 Sel »730 27559 
ew Paitz,’57 2.883 Woot Maver: 3,663 1639 007 
New Rochelle, es raw, 57, ee 14,037 
Be inl 195 68,408|| Whitehall. rete 3374 BOTS 
eee winiaor ei? Sane White Plains, 57 49/570 ‘ ee 
ew York,’57 7,795,471 7,454,095)| Whitesboro, voy. “2909 - 3,428 
Bronx, 1'424'367  1'394'711|| Williamsville,’57 6,063 '532||*South Gastonia 6465 ....., 
Srenes, tees ieee aa | ues Pe 6H) Southern Pines” 234 
Queens... 1,762,582 1,297,634 Yookers, *5? 38 5,750 BDQUOOE.- ag 3,072 
we? chmond 2127020 174/441 Yorkville ae 178,145 142,598|| *Spray..... Babs se 
New York Mills 3,366 3; ; 3,680 3,311] | Statesville 18301 11.440 
7 eeu. NORTH CAROLINA Harbolas 120 148 
Se er 101,022 78,029 Thomasville. 11,154 11/04 
Be 5,304 8,052 etait”. Lon Wadesbor 2,730 ‘B15 
sete , a smarle.. F esboro. . é . 
Northport, '57 5,048 3'093|| "Arlington. . 13 OBS 4.060||Wake Forest 3,704 i562 
orth Syracuse, i ay ie a 7'701 ae ie 9.698 eee 
ee en f Cees \ esville. if 
North Tarrytown, |. ues Beaufort... ett oF 72 *West End. 2791 eee 
tees 3 elhaven " eville... . eigalia ale 
North Ton 8,804/| Belmont. . 5330 7-360|| Williamston. 4975 3968 
ands * 57 31,276 20,254 *Belmont-South , Wilmington. 45,043 33:407 
orwich "31 3'694||_, Rosemary. 173 Wilson...... 23,010 19,234 
Nyack, '57. 5,903 5/206] | Bessemer City 3'961 — 3,587|| Wmston- 
Ogdensburg, '57 16.838 10,340 Boone...... 2973 1788 oak 87.811 79,815 
Olean...--. 22.884 F304 || *Brown-Norcott 3,908 3,061 NORTH DAKOTS 
Arg Sop ta Ols Selb aie cies 4 309 ee eet ys 18,640 15,496 
Besuine, ‘57 17,631 57996] | Burlington 24’360 —'12,198|| Devils Lake 6,427 204 
Oswego 23'647 22 062|| anton. ---- 4;906 TORT eee 7,469 5,839 
oO cot Baas 5,3. 5,068 Caroleen- . Eareo iiarele oc 38,256 "580 
ers PS, 5, 2Ub he okie ewensale pe eh Rarer git 4,070 
Patchogue, ’ 157 Hers eit Chapel Hill, et7 3.654 amestown ‘ ioeor 20.208 
Beokskill, 67 18,287 WEBI1) res? gta 100/899 Minot. 65 9,374 6,685 
BT. na Clinton Ba o-a02 3.225) Rug D Wises 73007 tts 
Penn Yan... eet 5,202||Goncord. +; 16486 3'557||Walley Cliy. 6851 vat 
Perry...... wags 5.308|| *Cramerton, e311 - 1°72|| Wahpeton... 5,125 3741 
nner 1k sin eae bell eee selene Williston, '56 10,886 5.790 
Pleasantville, 57 5.656 454|| p annertown 2,937 
Port Chester, '57 24,609 23,073 ODE v= ses) ee 
*Port Jefferson 3,296 mela yurRe ee 6,316 2,3 
ere, OT 9.441 9,749]| *mast Gastont 71, 244,791 
. 7,694 4,821||skast M sion 3733 2,405 
Ee enreopste 41,023 40,478] | Eden on rete 13438 
ensselaer. . i 
sive 8 condita ee 1a 
ethead. 802 ge a(| ema ; ; 4 
ot 332/488  324,975||*Erwin..... tee 2.118 
w2t4 


Se 


— 


come if Se 


a 


Place 


6,9 
Bellis fiir 2topn 
Bexley..... 12,378 
awit ies 12,00. 
: a 
Bridge Nore ’ 4, 
rockin. 6,317 


Brook Park. 2,606 


Cheviot.... 
Chillicothe. . 20,133 
Cincinnati... 503,998 
Circleville... 


Cleveland... 914/808 
Cleveland 


Heights... . 59,141 
Clyde..... 4,083 
Columbiana. 3,369 
Columbus... 375,901 
Conneaut . 10,230 
Coshocton... 11,675 
Crestline. . 4,614 
Crooksville. . 2;960 
Cuyahoga Falls 29; 195 
Dayton..... 243/872 
Deer Park 7,241 
Defiance... . 1,265 
Delaware... 11,804 
Delphos.... 6,220 
eee 4,432 
Dover..\... 9,852 
Thaat, Gieveland 40,047 
Eastlake,... 7,486 


Hast Liverpool 24,217 
East Palestine 5,195 
Eaton...... 4,242 


Elmwood Place 4,113 
yria..... r 0,307 
Euclid...... 41,396 
Fairborn, . 847 
Fairfield, "55 6,202 
Fairport. . 4,519 
Fairview Park. 9,311 
Findlay . 23 845 
Fostoria, |. 14,351 
Franklin. ,.. 388 
pA 16,537 
Galion...... 1952 
Galltmoita’ * 7.871 
Garfield Heights 21,662 
Geneva, '58. 5,610 
Girard...... 10,113 
Golf Manor 603 
Grandview 
Heights... 7,659 
Granville..., 2,653 
Greenfield... 4,862 
Greenhills. . . 3,005 
Greenville... 8.859 
Hamilton... 57,951 
Hicksville. . ,629 
Hillsboro... . 5,126 
4,560 
2,515 
3,105 
16,335 
6,504 
_ 12,418 
b 47 
Kettering, <P 38,118 
Lakeville. 3,432 
Lakewood.. 68,071 
Lancaster... : 
eee 2,533 
Lebanon.... 4,618 
peenne: Ak ,065 
Lima....... 0246 


“Lincoln pei RI e 
Heig’ +722 

aie Heights 5,531 

Lisbon. 3,293 


Lockland. 5,736 
Logan...... 5,972 
London..... 5,222 
Lorain...... 51,202 
Loudonville. 2,523 
Louisville... 3,801 
Lyndhurst. . 7,359 


irae. 2,689 
eee ieee 
Maple Heights 5 
Maviement 24 

et . : 
Marion..... 3,817 


5, Masiilion i erty 


Mismia b 

Middleport. . 2 3,446 
Middletown. 33,695 
Minerva. . 0 
Mingo Junction 4, 464 
Montpelier. . 3,867 
Mount Healthy 5,533 
Mount vera 12/185 
Napoleon. . 5,335 
Nelsonville. . 4) 845 
Newark... 34,273 


5||New Boston. 


754 
Newburg Heights 3 689 


'9|| Newcomerstown 4514 


New Lexington 4,233 


2| |New Phila- 


delphia. .. 12,948 
New 
Richmond, ’54 2. 555 


4 an Falls 4,451 


ie ciel 16,773 
North Baltimore 2/771 
North Canton 4, "032 
near College 

DL Se 7,921 
North Olmsted 6, 1604 


North Roatan 3,939 
Norwalk.... 75 


Norwood. 35,001 
Oakwood. 9,691 
Oberlin... ... ,062 
Orrville..... 5,153 
Ottawa..... 2,962 
Oxford... <<. 6,944 
pana 14,432 
ik siete 897 
oe Heights 3,901 
Perrysburg... 4,006 
Pigqta. ..... 17,447 
Pomeroy.. 3, 
Port Clinton 5, 
Portsmouti 6,798 
Ravenna. , 5 
Reading. .., 7,836 
Rittman. 3,810 
Rocky River 11,237 
*Roseland-Steel 
MALL, vs siete 4,296 
Rossford. 3,963 
St. Bernard. ,066 


7 
St. Clairsville 3,040 


St. Marys 6, 
Salem... ii. 12,754 
Sandusky... 29,375 
Sebring..... 4,045 
Shadyside... 4,433 
paar Helghts 28,222 

haron.... 2,85: 

7,971 
11,491 
ie 4,827 
2,570 
South Euclid 15,432 


Springfield. . 78,508 
Steubenville. 35,872 
aT sae 


Struthers. 11,941 
Tallmadge. . 5,821 
ly) eS 18,952 
atop pale Ba 3,304 

oledo. 303,616 
Tort 7,253 
DIOYS.AGas 61 


10,6 
Uhrichsyiite, 6.614 
University 
Heights. . 4,126 
Upper Arlington 9) 024 
Upper Sandusky 4,397 
Urbana..... 9/335 


Van Wert.. 10,364 
Wadsworth. d 7,966 
Wapakoneta 5,797 
Warren,.... 49,856 
Warrensville 

Heights. 126 


ala 4 

Woe 10,560 
Wauseon, 494 
Wellington. 2,992 
Wellston. 691 
Wellsville. . ; ,854 
West Carrollton 2,876 
Westerville. 4,112 


OHIO— Continued 


OKLAHOMA 


Brakes Arrow 
Chandl 


48! [Chickasha . 


Mawest ¢ CRE 
Muskog 
vee ‘iit 


182) 
vou ee 3,355 
Vinita 5,518 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 283 


1950 1940} |Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
iStae ire tos ene tere PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
f i Brownsville. 1643 8,015)| Hatboro... . 4,788 2,605 
ee er Burnh ones 2,997||Hazleton..: 35,491 38,009 
12'331 107389 3,482 24,477|| Heliertown. . 5, 435 4,031 
, pS o- 2,831 2,614|| *Hershey- 
9:471 9,342||Camp Hili.; 5,934 3,630|| _Swatara. 6,078 Serta 
duos aber Cannonsburg 12,072 12,599]| Highspire. . 2,799 2,371 
: , 0: Carbondale., 16,296 19,371 Hollidaysburg 6,483 5.910 
3,093 2,566 | |Carlisle..... 16,812 13,984|| Homestead... 10,046 19,041 
6,223 5,259 | |Carnegie. 12,105 12,663) | Honesdale... 5,662 5,687 
ja oae ees owes Shannon, Hummelstown 3,789 3,264 
8. ‘7 erential aed 3 10,954 3,970|| Huntingdon, 7,330 7,170 
4793 3°579 aan Raed Indiana... 11,743 10,050 
- BOR 883 Chambersburg 17°212 14’852|[[reja™s<:¢! 38 Pat 
ec Gkn fas Se holer 6enee «—bO SBAllJeannette... 16,172 ‘16,220 
Gladstone, 54 3,263 1,629 1 19,652 “19, 8n7|| Seuetatowa ee BEG nee 
ts Pass 87116 6,028 4,409 3,798) |Sorny a = ss 2,085 3,238 
am. 2 3/049 1951 2'940 3'691 Jersey Shore 5,595 5,432 
*Hayesville 2697 i 9.357 9'372| |Jonnsonburg 4.567 4,955 
Hermiston. . 3/804 —* * °803||Clitton Heights 7,549 4'921||Johnstown.. 63,232 66,668 
Hillsboro. ... 5,142 3,747 ||Clymer... 27500 3,082||Kane....... 5,706 6,133 
Hood River. 3/701 3;280||Coaldale. ..; 5,318 6,163] | Kenhorst.. 2,551 2,227 
peat cg ts 16,497 13,826 ets Kennett Square Bae ones 
Seiavicw.cce 2 2466 isos © 12282 |/kittanning.. 7731 7,550 
Lebanon.. 873 2,729 13/293 13'608|| Kulpmont. . 5,199 6,159 
MeMinnville 6,635 3,706 10,922 10,776 Kutztown... 3,110 2.966 
Me@ford, '54 19,050 11,281||Coplay..... 2,994 3,109]| Lancaster... 63,774 61,345 
Milwaukie. . §,253 1,871}/Coraopolis. . 10,498 11,086) | Lansdale... . 9,762 9,316 
Newberg.... 3,946 2,960||Corry...... 7,911 6,935|| Lansdowne. . 12,169 10,837 
Newport.... < 3,241 2,019 3,210 3,197|| Lansford.... 7,487 8,710 
North Bend, ’55 7,200 4,262||C) 8,066 7,163)| Larksville... 6,360 8,467 
Nyssa, 2 1,855 2,569 2.500|| Latrobe... . 11,811 11,111 
37551 3/332 3/422||Laureldale. . 31585 31397 
6,124||Dale....... 3,310 3,291||Lebanon.... 28,156 27,206 
1,726 3,304 2,917|| Lebanon Inde- 
8,847 6,994 7,122|| pendent, . 2,778 23425 
305,394 13,154 10,334||Leechburg. . 4,042 4,275 
2,358 3,752 3,003|| Lehighton... 6,565 6,615 
‘ 1,876 8,948 11,548]| Lemoyne 4,605 4,358 
eee | | LDOROLS: carole 12,186 13,180|| Lewisburg... 5,268 3, 
4,924 mate 13,405 12,974|| Lewistown. . 13,894 13,017 
4,304|| Downingtown 4,948 4,645]| Lititz....... 5,568 4,840 
30,908 ||Doylestown. 5,262 4,976|| Littlestown.. 2,635 2,463 
2,902||Dravosburg. 3,786 2,277|| Lock bogies! 11,381 10,810 
2,925||Du Bols.... 11,497 12,080) | Luzerne... 6,176 7,082 
35805 20/305 23'086||Lykens..... 2'735 3,048 
6366 171690 20/608 vty Cr aiaicnk Ses 
a i 692 CO ei sg 10 eters 
T: 6: 2,751||Duryea..... 6,655 8,275|| McAdoo..., 4,260 5,127 
Toledo, 55.. Py ET een Bast. Depontiaeh 4,101 4,810}| *\icChesney- Bran- 
West Linn. 2.945 2,165 — Landsdowne 3, ry apes denville-Loyal- paiey 
as) cKeespor * hanna.... Bod 11 ~ erate 
PENNSYLVANIA ees ores ae 3,132 3,392 Nee E. 5te08 Poets 
. cKeesport. vl y 
aD. opis of 643 |lmaston. 35,632  33,589||McKees Rocks 16/241 ‘17,021 
Allentown...  106;756  96.904||East Pittsburgh 5,259 6,079||McSherrystown 2,510 2/128 
ees 80,214 ||Hast Stroudsburg 7, 274 6,404|| Mahanoy City 10,934 13,442 
3,953 ||Zbensburg. . 4,086 3,719)| Manheim, .. 4,246 3,831 
18,968 ||Eddystone. . 3,014 2,493)| Mansfield... 2,657 1,880 
ee Edgewood. 5,292 4,697|| Marcus Hook 3,843 4,123 
"3,539 ||*Edgewood-Ferndale- *Marshallton 3,390 .,.... 
8/296 ||_. Fairview.. 85049 eres Masontown. 4,550 3,721 
107898 | Edwardsville 7,998||Mauch Chunk 2.959 3,009 
: Elizabeth. .. 2,615 2,976/| Meadville. .. 18,972 18,919 
Elizabethtown 4,315||Mechanicsburg 6,78 5,7 
"7,045 ||Eliwood City 12,329||Media...... 5,726 6,351 
6,371||Emmaus...... 6,731)| Meyersdale., 3,137 3,250 
4.716||pmporium. . 3,646 3,775|| Middletown. 9,184 7,046 
4'215||Emsworth... 3,128 2,765)| Midland... . 6,491 6,373 
J Ephbrata.... 7,027 6,199|| Millersburg . 2,861 2,959 
6. ib5||Brle...... » 180,803 116,955!) Millersville. . 2,561 1,867 
4.771||mtna....... 6,7. 7,223)|| Millvale 7,287 7,811 
5'135||Bxeter...... 5,130 5,802/| Milton. .-. 8,578 81313 
® Farrell...... 13,644 13,899) | Minersville. 7,783 8,686 
5,687 ||*Faxon-Ken- Monaca..... 7,415 7,061 
3'831 BAP Sic oe 2,984 ateteta~ eae Monessen. . 17,896 20,257 
Bea 6,641 ||Ferndale.... 2,619 2,740|| Monongahela 8,922 8,825 
a : Ford City... 5,352 5,795) | Montoursville 3,293 3,019 
Lloydell. 2.560 Forest City. 3,122 4,266|| Moosic>.... 3,965 4,568 
Beaver Falls 17'375 17,098||Forest Hills. = 6,301 8.248||Morrisville.. 6.7 5,493 
Bedtord 37521 968 ||orty Fort. . 6,173 6,293] Mount Carmel 14,222 17,780 
Bellefonte... 5651 5.308||Fountain Hill 5,456 4,804)! Mount Joy.. 3,006 2,855 
Sevier ac 11/604 10'484||Erackville.. . 6,541 8,035|| Mount Oliver 6,646 6,981 
Ballwo d meh 2°559 2772 Franklin.,.. 10,006 9,948)! Mount Penn 3. 635 3,654 
Bentley. tile. 3,295 3.428 ||Preedom.... 3,000 3,227||Mount Pleasant ‘5,883 5,824 
Berwick Worse 44/016 13,181 ||Freeland.... 5,909 6,593||Mount Union 4,690 4,763 
Bethel, 57! 21.002 5.966 |Ereeport. ... 2.685 2,710}|Muney..... 2,756 2,606 
Bethlehem... 66/340 58/490||Gallitzin.... 3,102 3/618||Munhall, 16,437 13,900 
Birdsboro 3'158 3'313||Gettysburg.. 7,046 5,916 Myerstown. . 3,050 2,692 
Blairsville. os 5.000 5,002 Gilberton... 2,641 3,710]| Nanticoke... 20,160 24,387 
Blakely..... 6,828 8'106 | |Girardville, . 3,864 4,602|| Nanty-Glo.. 5,425 217 
Bloomsburg. 10,633 9'799||Glassport... 8,707 8,748]| Narberth... 5,407 5,217 
Boyertown. . 4,074 3/983||*Glen Lyon. 3,921 +o. +..||Nazareth. .. 5,830 5,721 
Brackenridge 6,178 6,400 ||Glenolden. . . 6,450 4,825||*N esauehoning- New 
Braddock 16,488 18,326 ||Greencastle. 2,661 2,511)! Columbus. 186 ae estan 
Bradford.... 17,354 17.691||Greensburg.. — 16,923 16,743|| New Brighton $° 535 9,630 
Brentwood 12,535 7'552||Green Tree.. 2,818  ~1,880||New Castle. 48,834 47,638 
Bridgeport... 5,827 5,904 ||Greenville.. . 9,210 8,149|| New Cumberland 6, pir 4,525 
Bridgeville: 5.650 4,459 ||Grove City.. 7,411 6,296||New Holland 2,602 2,153 
ristol 5 12'710 11,895||Hamburg... 3,805 3,717|| New Kensington 25, 146 24,055 
Brockway... 2/650 2'709||Hanover.... 14,048 13,076||Norristown.. 38,126 38/181 
Brcokyilic:, 4,274 4,397 ||Harrisburg.. ay, 544 83,893]| Northampton 9, ‘332 9,622 
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Place 


~ 1950" 


1940 


2S ex able 5 Sill 
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North oe 
Verno: 


3,1 
North Braddock 14, 734 
Arorn Catasau- 


Sine At 2,629 
North Gharlero! 2,554 
North East 4,247 
Northumberland 4/207 
North Wales 2/998 
Norwood 5,246 
Oakmo:; Woes 

9,749 
7 
3. 


5,01 
Pleasant sills 3,808 
Plymouth... 13,021 

PolKe. 2... 4,004 
a taue: Sen 4,371 
Port Allegany 2,519 
Port Carbon 3,024 
Port Vue. 4,756 
Pottstown, ‘57, 25,360 
Pottsville. 23,640 
Prospect Park 5,834 
Punxsutawney 8,969 
pee owns 5,673 

ankin..... 6,94 
eading. . 109,320 
Red Lion. .: 5,119 
Renovo..... 8,751 
*+Republic- 

Cardale.. . 3,026 
Reynoldsville 3,569 
Ridgway... . 6,244 
Ridley Park. 4,921 
Roaring Spring 2,771 
Rochester... 7,197 
*Rocky Grove 3,111 
Royersford... 3,862 
St. Clair...: 5,856 
2 bah 7,846 

reer | 7,735 
Sohuy/iiiil ares 6,597 
Scotidale. 6,249 
Seranton.... 1255536 
Selinsgrove.. 3,514 
Sewickley. 5,836 
Shamokin 16,879 
Sharon..... 6,454 
Sharon Hill. 5,464 
Sharpsburg.. 7,296 
Sharpsville., 5,41 
Shenandoah, 15,704 
Shillington. . 5,059 
Shippensburg 5,722 
clay eee S 4,343 
Somerset. . 5,936 
Souderton. . 4,521 
South Connells- 

Wille, 3% 2,610 
South Fork.. 2,616 
eee Greens- 

hachiale 980 


tow: 3,425 
South was Greens- 


South Wiiliams- 

port... .' 6,364 
peeeler 3,013 
3, 258 


4,93: A 
State College, "57 21, 65 


Steelton. 12/874 
*Stowe..... +02 
*Strabane.,. 2,861 
Stroudsburg. 6.361 
Summit Hil 4,924 
Sunbury.... 15,570 
Susquehanna 
Depot.... 2,646 
Swarthmore, 4,825 
Swissvale... 16,488 
Swoyersville, 7,795 
Tamaqua... 11,508 
Tarentum... 9,540 
Taylor...... 7,176 
Throop..... 5,861 


Place 


Titusvilie... 


3,02! PAE hoot all +060 3 
15, ezalla rafford.... 965 ere 
*Trevorton.. 2,545 3,542 
2,530||Turtle Creek 12/363  ‘9,805)| Dillon... 5,171 
i 81214 3,950 
2'674||Tyrone. . . 5 4/289 
3,704 Union City.. 3,911 6316 
4,469|\Uniontown.. 20,471 ey 
2.450||Upland..... 4,081 yea 
3,921||Vandergrift. 9,524 ’ 
6,260||Verona....- 4,325 5.413 
Warren. z 14,849 23'513 
Washington. .280 3340 
eee ere 204 
Weatherly. . 23622 8,123 
Wellsboro... 4,215 oor 
Wesleyville. . 3,411 y 
West Chester 15,168 3,533 
West Hazleton 6,988 ae 
West Homestead 3,257 oO 
West 0 Mittin, "58 26, 6,450 5.050 
es on ° 4, 5 
West Newton 3,619 2.840 
West Pittston — 7,230 2.580 
West Vie "oat eTi2 
West Washing- a 7,159 
‘Wyom 2) Springdale 4,313 
ae e West et ed 3756 *Langley-Bath 3,696 
15.507)| Whitehall, ’57 15,480 ae Laurens... 8658 
3,690 2 .b59.-"“ieinemcs 
4,123|| Wilkes-Barre 826 
2'356|| Wilkinsburg. 31;418 
45,047 
8,15 ling. 1. 4 
6.280 5 Met iis 
4'511 "88 
4.187 T: 
goss Some 3 . 15:3 
5 rangebur; 4 
ar etyt Youngwood. 2720 *Orr Mills. 2625 
3,784||Zelienople, "58 3,225 oes Place-Poe pees 
RHODE ISLAND *Pledmont.. 2°673 
'8,675|| Barrington... 8,246 6,231 se Kt ae ; 
8,253) | Bristol . 2:320.°  A1159||" ae eR aT 
P9o4||Burmillvilie . 8,77 A85|| Rock Hill... 247502 
2,724|/Central Falls. 23,550 +248} | 2 
441 Sans Souci-Union 
, Coventry..,. 9,869 6,998]| ““Bleachery. 9,337 
“tg ant Cranston . 55,060 47,085|| «saxon 088 © 
81808) | Guipberiand., 12,842. 101625/| sencoa... 3/649 
: Bareieen! '849|| Seneca... : 
7,653/| Kast Providence 35,871 32,165|| , gaannontown me 
grate||CGlowester-.- 2e82 2.088 | rood 37 
? opkinton..: ; 2301] ono rtanbure. ' 

6/493 Spartanburg, ‘57 41, a4 
140,404||Tincoin <1) 117370 Tosey7|| Summerville. 3.312 
2,877||Middletown:. _7,382 3:379|| Foe oS 73 
5,614 Newpor 7.564 30,532 Wmlones 3 ws i 30 
18'810 Nore iia: mt »532/| xvictor Mills 2654 
25,622 Neebee EVE Walhalla... 3,104 
4,46 North, hh Prov 810 4:604)| Walterboro.: 4.616 

8,202)" den 927. 12,156]| wr ene 82 
5,129||wrorth Smitha ’ W. Columbia, 
1Bt88 North Biittideta 2 726 4°196 Nov 30 4,373 
932||Portamouth.. aaa 75,797|| «whites Bridge 
i a : s = 
§.244||Providence... 248,674  253,504||_ ad-North Wine 
ots Scituate... 3,9 2,838|| whitmire 006 
5,430) |Smithfield.... 6,690 4,611|| witliamston, Sune 
#,086| South Kings- Williston, "83 564 
AOWD. Seislets 10,148 7,282 f 
b qverren uae 45,028 ones 
arwick. . : STOTT tar AAT ee 
2,616)| Westerly... : 380 ‘11:199|| «Woodburn Hills 3,500 
wee Wares 19 B06 48-4381) York ia Meet 
Seavey SOHBOUES ; ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
3,002 
SOUTH (CAROLINA Aberdeen... 21,051 
6,033)| Abbeville. .. 5,395 4,930)| Belle Fourche 3,540 
3,201)| Aiken, '54,, . 11,152 6,168|| Brookings., . 164 
3,022/| Anderson... —~ 19,770 19,424 "530 
4,989/| Andrews. ... ,702 2;008 3,288 
6,226|! *Arcadia.... 2,554 ergo 5,030 
13,115||Bamberg.. . . 2.954 3,000 2°788 
+++..|/Batesburg... 3,169 2.933 422 
chai Beaufort, '58 6,993 3,185 2,760 
6.186]| Belton... ... 71 2,119 5,153 
5,406|| Bennettsviile 5,140 4'895 2'982 
15,462 Bishopville,. 3,076 2,995 12,123 
2,740||  sudaoe W 175 
, udson... ODS eee areca 5,715 
4,061)| Camden, ‘57 7,160 5,747 25/310 
15,919||Gayce, 55. . 5,391 1,47 655 
,234!| Charleston, . 70,174 71.275 52696 
6803 6399 pata 
7,168 704|| Sturgis 3°471 
3,276 3,067!| Vermillion. . 5,337 
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werege 
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Bees. 


sae ees 


1950 


' SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 


Watertown... } ,699 


Winner... .: 3/252 
Yankton.... 7.709 
TENNESSEE 
Alcoa....... 6,355 
ens..... 8,618 
*Banner 2,87: 


Clinton..... aie 


Cookeville. . 6,924 
Eerusien. - 4,379 
Dayton..... 3,191 
ee ae 3,348 
10,885 

*agieton: Village. 
Blount Hills 3,503 
East Ridge.. 9,645 
Elizabethton ay ae 
ni: 3,261 
Fayetteville. 5,447 
Franklin.... 5,475 
Gallatin. . 5,107 
Greeneville. . 8,721 
Harriman... 6,389 
Henderson 2,53: 


Humboldt... 7,426 
0:2 


Jackson..... 30.207 
Jefferson City 3,633 
Johnso City, 


ay Panty ar 28,303 
Kingsport, "58 24/540 
Knoxville... 124,769 
La Follette.. 5,797 
Lawrenceburg, 

PBS) 23". s 6,456 
Lebanon. . +913 
Lenoir City: 5,159 
eh are.. - ue 

xington.. . é 
Loudon..... 567 
AG Garden- 


Rogersville. . a 545 
Shelbyville. . 456 
*South Harriman 2 761 
ponte Pittsburg 2, 73 


Springfield: . 6,506 


Sweetwater.. aie 
Trenton... 3,868 
Tullahoma, ‘58 11, one 
Union City.. 7,665 
Winchester... 3974 


(a) See also Bristol, 


1950, 15,954; 1940, 9,768. 


TEXAS 
age 5 45.570 
3,017 


TEXAS—Continued 


Breckentidge 
Brenham., 
Brownfield. . 


Canyon.. 


Caritze Springs 


Calthage. 


2 |/Center...... 


Clarendon. . 
Nata eee . 
Cleburne... 
Cleveland. . 
Coleman. . 
College Station 
Colorado City 
Columbus... 
‘Comanche. . 
Commerce. . 
Conroe..... 


4||Corpus Christi 1 


Shakes Be é 


0||Cotulla. . 


Crockett 
re ag City 


Denton..... 


Fort Stockton 


||Fort Worth. 


pce cesb Bre. 
Freeport... 
Gainesville... 5 
Galena Park 
Galveston... 
Garland.... 
Gatesville... 


Gladewater. 
Gonzales. . 
Graham 

Grand "Prairie 
Greenville.. 


4|)Haltom City 
00||Hamilton... 


Hamlin..... 
Heakell Saeor 


Hearn 
1 #Hebbronville 


Henderson. . 
pee 


'5 | |\Here 


ord.. 
Highland Park 
*Highlands.. 


*Hillerest.. . 
Hillsboro.... 


J 


ry 


Nee 


is} 
sy 


Place 1950 
TEXAS—Continued 
4,472||Hondo...... _ 4,188 
1,976|/Houston,.., 596,163 
594 Huntsvilie. 7 9.820 
59,061 || Jacinto City. 6,856 
vice Jacksboro. . 2/951 
. In Jacksonville. 8,607 
mene Jasper...... 4/403 
ses Jefferson.... 33164 
1 ae Karnes City. 2.588 
eres ufman... 2;714 
10'018 Kenedy..... 4,234 
, Kermit. .... 6,912 
3,471 rrville.. .. 7,691 
002 9,638 
7,045 
16,898 
2,952 
2,738 
2,897 
091 
7,359 
10,704 
4,869 
2,632 
4,429 
51,910 
264 
4,163 
6,540 
2,865 
2,9. 
5,573 
24,502 
71,747 
15.135 
20/067 
2,422||McCamey .. 3,121 
3,209||MeGregor .. 2,669 
Tees rebel “1 10 ee 
57,301||Marlin...1. 7/099 
nae Marshall... 22,327 
ase Memphis. 3/810 
, enard... i 
ryt Nieroedes. 10,081 
D @xla...... 4 
294,734 ||Midland.... 21,713 
2,578||Mineola. 626 
13,343 ||Mineral Wells 7,801 
15,581) | Mission... 10,765 
11,192||/Monahans. 6,311 
Bees Mount Pleasant _6,342 
4,712||Nacogdoches 12,327 
2,546||Navasota... 6,188 
2,117)|Nederland. . 3,805 
2,124||New Boston. 2,688 
6,459||New Braunfels 12,210 
eae Nocona..... 3,022 
8'718||Oak Knoll. , 3,930 
2'724 ||Odessa. . 29,495 
3'906||Olmos Park 2'841 
5,588 ||Olney...... 3,765 
2'008||Orange..... 21,174 
96'810||*Ozona..... 2,88 
1/006 ||Paducah. 1952 
7’ 087 || Palacios . 2,799 
: Palestine. 12,503 
Nee ail Pampa. . 16,583 
9.796||Paris....... 211643 
’994||Pasadena. 22,483 
177.662 ||Pearsall... 4,4 
”544||Pecos....... 8,054 
"579 | |Perryton. bod 
arr cand i 
9.651) /*Phillips. . . . 4,105 
60'862 Pittsburg... 3,142 
' Plainview... 14,044 
1233 ||Pleasanton, . 2,913 
3,177 ||Port Arthur. _ 57,530 
3.682 /'Port Lavaca. 5,599 
ante Port Neches. 5,448 
* OSb: seals Ge | 
Pees Premont.... 2,619 
4,722//Quanah..... 4°589 
P598| | *Ramona. (fhe 
, Ranger..... ; 
13,995 Raymondville 9,136 
Bae, mn 
aay Rae rece 
13:306||*Rio Grande City 3. 992 . 
3,051||River Oaks.. 097 
3,511!|Robstown.. rf 1278 
Sais ice Rosenberg. . ¢ 6,210 
Ae ae 
; Usk) 552 le ; 
2,584||San Angelo., 52,093. 
10,288 | |San ‘Antonio. 408,442 
..+-.-|/San Augustine 2,510 
AAeee San Benito. . 13,271 
7,799''San Diego... 4,397 


‘ 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1950 1940 | |Place 1950 1940 


YERMON eee : 
Gen Juan... 3.413. 2,264|| Hartford 5827 ze 
San Marcos . ue 4,778 4,872 rr: 
*San P fen nrg 5.614 . Sf aca Park 2°593 ee | 
San pene tis 9°733 7,006 : 3'130 th Boston 6,057 5,2 
gtk Na78 ‘a 3328 = #G02|(South Norfolk 10,434 8, 
3:779 3. 217 "601 ton... 927 13, 
3302, 3936 «so 27ei|iSuffolk..... «12,339 ©—«11,348 
y150 17, 3936 © «3'S7a||Vinton..... «3629 
R178 2, ert 2'646||Vireinla Béach _ 5/390 2, 
4/254 3,770 2,643 "737 || Waynesboro. 12,357 7,3 
5.036 3,587||Rockingham.. 5,499 5, Williamsburg "735 3; 
3.379 3,100|| Bellows Falls Winchester 13,841 12; 
Srattnvitie.. . 9 3'815 village c 3,881 14088 513 
goyder- +... 1308 Be28|(Rutland. 1. 17,6504 ene ville so Bhiotcld, W. VAL 
South Houston 4,128 matt Se ean 9,292 yds 9. (1950) 21.506; (1940) 20,641. 
g "370 ; : 
G74 Sontn Bariington 4 3,279 1 pop. (1958) 17,785; (1950) 16,771. 
10.367||Sprinefeld. . 9,190 7,720 WASHINGTON 
2,686|| Village... f ae $.182\\,nerdeen... 19,653 18,846 
3:129||Swanton..... , 3.7 3,543 ||; nacortes. 6,919 5,875 
7,875||Waterbury... 4,276 SS Pees 6.497 4211 
3,157|| Village.... $163 $.074||Bellingham.. _ 34,112 29/314 
15,344||Windsor..... 402 care *Beverly Park-Laurel 
10,481|| Village. . 3, ae 3, Heights-Lowell- 
:708 1,236 || Winooski. Saat Pinehurst. 8 Ve ik 
Texarkana (a) 24,753 eae Woodstock. i 19-190 
Fexas City.. 16,620 3'055 VIRGINIA 4,433 
poe: CR Boo 3896 968 28,279 Abingdon... 4,709 pele 
University Park 24,275 14,458 || Vexandria... 61-787 yes! 
eon. 7 est 9,277 ene *) 2915 pil 
aes eave ating i pee * Arlington-Five 1'372 
Waco....... , , - ft 
ayaxatiachis. 11,204 8.655 sig : me 4,124 Epa 
Weatherford 8,093 5,924/), niand.!** 2/610 3,0: 
Wellington 3,67 3,308 | le Bassetts 3,421 Bes 
Weslaco . ,514 6,883] |B eatord . 4/061 2,6: 
*West Orange 2,539... Big Stone Gap 5,173 951 
West University Blacksburg 3,358 30,224 
Place... 17,074 9.221|\Biackstone,. 31536 ones 
Wharton. . A 4,386 ||Biuefield (a). 4,212 6 
White Settle- Bristol (b).. 15,954 
Dt. oss. 10,827 ees eee Buena Vista. 5,214 
Wiehits Falis 68042 43,412 |\Charlottesviile 25,969 
Winnsboro. . 512 2°335||Chase City.. 2,519 =: 1,896 ||Kelso......: 
Winters....; 2,676 "553||Chincoteague 2,724 2'142||Kennewiok., 10,1 1,918 
Yoakum.... 5,231 ace Christiansburg 2,967 2,299||Kent....... 3,278 2,586 
Yorktown. . 2,596 YS! \/Glitton Forge 5,795 6,461 ||Kirkland.. |” 4,713 2,084 
ae. Tes 4,782 «oo... Colonial Heights 6,077 3,194||*Lake Stevens 2'586 ,.. 
(a) Pop. of Texarkana city, Ark., *Copeland Par IS, Res Longview... 0,339 12,385 
(1956) 19,733; (1040) 11.821. Covington... 5/860 6,300 |!*MecMicken 
UTAH Culpeper... 2,527 3218 Heights... 2,550 BK. 
EER met ye nad A 
am Canyon . - a 
Bountiful. 6,004 Pedilimporia..;. seen 3.785 | (Moses hake. 2.679 278 
Brigham City 6,990 8,641) (Emporia... R090 = oh | epee eee City 3,030 ..c.. 
Clearteid $723 2058) alls Church, "64 $797 3.476 ||eNortn Richian htt Caer al 
Dragerton. ‘ "2,748 ser uson P Park 5.203 ane Omak aes gee ao 
eral Fredericksburg 12'158 10,066||Port Angeles 11/233 91409 
2,733||Front Royal. 8,115 3,831 ||Port pownsend 6,888 4,683 | 
11/868 ||Galax...... 5,248 3,195|!Prosser..... 2,636 1,719 
Hampton. 5,966 5,898 |/Pullman...: 12,022 4,417 
'2\875||Harrisonburg 10,810 8,768 ||Puyallup...: 10,010 7,889 
5,740||* Highland Raymond... 4,110 $045 
Realestate: 2A co TR: ga ae 
+e Oia ||Hopeweli 10/219 "8,678 ||sengtien 467/591 368,303 
Poet "Jericho 1g i 687 Sholom ne Pie 3.707 
5314 ||Lexington.. 5.976 3,914] |Snohomish 3,094 2,794 
96/920 18,071|/Luray...... : 731 1,511 “South Broad- 
Richfield. 4,212 3,584||Lynchburg, ’58 53,161 44,541/(way...... -~ 3,220) seen 
Roy. 3,723 998 ||* Madison 122,001 
a Sete, 182' abr 140'034 Man ae b582 4 3368 
J ’ | 
South Onde eden 3,763 1/407 ||Martinsville, 1% 251 oe oir : 143673 109/408 | 
South Salt Trae 7.704 5,701 ||Narrows, . 2,520 - Toppenish . 5,265 3,683 
Spanish Fork Newport News 42,358 37,067 |/Tumwater. 2,725 955 
GUY; sts. 5,230 4,167 ||* Newsome Park- Vancouver. . 41,664 18,788 
Spr ingviile. 6,475 4,796|| Hilton Park -14,960 ...... Walla Walla. 24,102 18.109 
Tooele... ... 7,269 5,001 ||Norfolk. . 213,513 144,332 Wapato. . 3,185 1,483, | 
Vernal..,... 2,845 2,119||* North Hampton- Wenatchee. . 13,072 11.620 | 
*Washington South Hamp- *West Wenatchee 2,690. - © june 
Terrace... 5,841 shatpisetel Pee tOle esse rete *“¢ 600|| Yakima... 38/486 27,221 | 
VERMONT area ee y-1) Gs 1 WEST VIRGINIA 
Barre. =. 10:92 10,909 eters 35.054 30,631||Beckley..... 19,397 12,852 | 
Barton... . 3,298 3,371||Phoebus. . 3,694 3,503||Benwood. .. 3,485 3,608 
Bellows Fails (see Rockingham) ||Portlock. BODE Seen Bluefield (a). 21,506 20,641 | 
coe eed ee Mee ee eT) 
MAGE. oi. ’ ,OL0/|FUlaski,,... > 2 ¥ 
Brandon..... 3,30 2,979||Radford. .., 9,026 6,990||Charles Town 3,035 2/92 
Brattleboro... 11,522 10,933 ||Richlands. , 4,648 2,203 /|Chesapeake. 2,566 Saeed | 
Burlington. . 33/155 27,686|/Richmond,,, 230/310 1937042||Chester..... 3,758 3,805 | 
Colchester . 3,897 3,031||* Riverview. 4215) ~eaeahes Clarksburg, . 32,014 30,579 | 
Essex... 3,931 3,059 BC BRORS vi vs 1921 69,287 ce ‘Gay 4,201 52 ae ] 
Essex June. vil. 2,741 1,901|\Salem..., 823 5,737 || Dunbar. 8.032 5,266 ; 
Hardwick. . 2'639 2°605||Saltvilie. 3878 2}650!|Bikins.... |. 9121 8,133 


So 


U; S: Population. of Territories; Continental Area, Boundaries 287 
Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
rset eeeneeeeenene meneame eet ee _ 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued A fh ee ued 
Fairmont... 29,346 23,105 Plymouth, . 4,54) 
¥ollansbee. . 4,435 4/834 Portage. % 334 Tole 
*Gary-Ream  2;858 ...... Port SU aitigces 4,755 1046 
fton..... 7,385 pal epee du, du Onten 5.392 4,622 
spe . 5 reble.. i frets 
Huntington 86,353 78,836 i Racine...... 71,193 67,195 
OVA... .. 4,320 3,90: Ree aaa ae 4,07: 3,608 
Keyser. .... 6,347 6,177 burg... 2'245||Rhinelander.. 8,77 8,501 
Keystone 2,594 2,942||Chippewa Falls 11,088 10,368 || Rice Ble 6,898 5,719 
Ban... ... : 5,07 166 grey oem 4'657 4,134||Richland Center 4,608 4,364 
*McComas. . 2,99: 1 3 760||Ripon....... 5,619 ,566 
MeMechen. 3,518 10/561 River Falls., 3,877 2,806 
a n. 3,241 444||Shawano.. 5,894 5,565 
Marmet.... 2,515 373 Sheboygan... 42,36. 40,638 
Martinsburg 15,621 2'969 || Sheboygan Falls 3,599 3,395 
Montgomery 3,48 30,745 || Shorewood. . 16,199 15,184 
Morgantown 25,525 266 gous Milwau- 
Moundsville. 14,772 "399|| kee... ... .. 12,855 11,134 
Mount pastors re 9°39) «southivest ae = 
f ausau 6 vives ata 
New Martinsville 4° O84 27,209 ||Sparta,... 1. "393" 5,850 
INTO Sie. 1,180||Spooner.... 2,597 2,639 
Oak Hill... 4 au 46,235 Stevens Point 16,564 15,777 
*Omar- "527 || Stoughton... 833 4,743 
B 3,073 3.910 ||Sturgeon Bay 7.054 5,439 
Paden City 2,588 9'953||Superior..... 5,325 35,136 
Parkersburg. 29,684 2'987||Lomah...... 4,76' 3,817 
Philippi... 2,531 3,375||Lomahawk... 3,534 3,366 
Piedmont. . 1565 23'992||Two Rivers.. 10,243 10 302 
Point Pleasant 4/596 3,059 || Viroqua. . 3,79. 3,549 
Princeton... »279 7/382 Watertown 12,417 11,301 
48'765|| Waukesha. 21,233 19,242 
"533 || Waupaca 921 3,458 
2'618||Waupun.... 6,725 6,798 
42'707|| Wausau...... 0,414 27,268 
; 3,9) 3.671|| Wauwatosa. 33.324 27,769 
‘Lake Geneva 4,300 3,238 || West Allis. 42,959 36,364 
10,377 ||Lake Mills, 2°516 2'219|| West Bend.. 6,849 5,452 
Lancaster... . 3/266 2'963||West Milwaukee 5,429 5,010 
++2+.||Little Chute. 4,152 3,360||Whitetish Bay 14,665 9,651 
2,497 / Madison... 96,056- __ 67.447|| Whitewater. . 5,101 3,689 
+++++-||Manitowoe... 27,598 24/404 0 
Marinette, pe 14,178 14,183 Rapids: ... . 13,496 11,416 
oe ars. ie! aa re ‘i 9 
2,338 ||Mauston 3171 2'621 WYOMING 
’ Mayville 2,754||/Buffalo..... 2,674 2,302 
6.564 Medford. . 2,361||Casper, ’57. 35,459 17,964 
6'255 Menasha. 10,481||Cheyenne,.. 31,935 22,474 
8,268 ||M Menomonie. 6 ys 872 536 
1752 Merrill. ...., 8,7 2,544 2,205 
61099 a ere 3,863 3,605 
D Monona. . 3,187 2,640 
2.093 Monroe 3,349 2,594 
8,6 8,306||Nellisviile.,.. "2°68 13508 S176 
(a) See aiso Bluetield, Va., Dop..||New London, 4/922 3,395 1;962 
(1950) 4,212; (1940) 3,921. New Richmond 2,886 2/382 3,804 1948 
WISCONSIN: peonemiNg: 5,345 4,56: 7,415 ,531 
‘oma 3,384 2,652 ||O 5,055 5,362 Riverton. 14 2,540 
*Allouez ye ar ae ard 2,561 1,742 || Rock Springs 10,857 9,827 
Antigo. 9,902 9,495 1,084 39,089 | |Sheridan 1,500 10,529 
Appleton. 34,010 28,436 a 2.924 3.252 Thermopolid 2,870 ,A22 
Ashland..... 10,640 11,101 prea Place BU Se ore Torrington, , 3.247 2,344 
Baraboo..... 7,264 6.415||Platteville. 5.751 4 762||\Worland.... 4,202 2.710 
Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940 fobs 1950 1940 
AMERICAN SAMOA Bete siete atots aS aon [Bayamon sieiiate eh A7t Priest 
matac....+- ¢ agUAS......- , ’ 
peeyects and tatands Yigo......0.. 9,022 324||Cayey........ 18,42 "62 
Pieeenn esos, 937 12,908|!Yona......... 1,387 656||Coamo....... 1,592 8,691 
Bifevelss 2,81 2,597}! (a) pant of Agana annexed to Sina-||Fajardo....... 5,3 7,108 
Tutuila, eastern 10, 624 6,733||jana since 1940. Guayama 19,408 16,913 
Tutuila, western 5, '330 431 10,851 624 
Swains Island. 164 147 HAWAII 10,092 6,771 
ZO Counties and places of 5,000 2, eee RRO 376 
CANAL ZONE or more Pi .. 99,492 65,182 
Towns of 2,500 or more Hawaii....... 499,794 423,330)! Rio inanase 132,438 19/935 
Canal Zone: 52,822 51,827 Hawall County 68,350 —73,276|/San Juan. 224/767 169,247 
alboa....... , , VIRGIN ISLANDS 
G County..... 353,020 258,256 
La Boca... oone eae Kauai County 29/905  35,818||Municipalities, cities of 2,500 or 
Herth Gamboa = 3736 —«-4'383|| Maui County. 519 55.980 more and islands 
ver Yures * 3 Hilo city...... 27,198 23,353||Virgin Islands 26,665 24,889 
GUAM Honolulu city. 248,034 179,326||St. Croix (Munici- 
Municipalities Kahului city. . 6,3 2,193 pality) (a). on 103 12,902 
59,498 22,290 Se al St. Thomas and 
,004|| city........ MeO a el saves Jon (Mtunibeee 
,068 wah awe, city. 8,369 5,420 ality)...... 14,562 11,987 
656|| Wailuku city. . 7,424 7,319 Charlotte Amalie 
A ae Waipahu tity.. 7,169 6,906 oh st sieeee 11,469 9,801 
; ristians 
1/076 PUERTO RICO City... see 4,112 4,495 
275||Cities and pine of 10,000 or||st. Jenn Island 749 722 
866 St. peers 
1,175||Puerto Rico, %. 210, 703 1,869,255 Island...... 11,265 
1,236;|Aguadilla..... 18,276 13,468 (ay ‘Coexiensive its St. Croix 
sla’ 


1/997;|Arecibo....... 


28,659 22,134 


' 


Population an 


068 Counties in 
ae cnuniie and the parts of Yellows 
Land seat 
County | Area] Coure House 
ALABAMA 


(67 counties, me ores sq. mt.; pop., 3,061, er 


Mobile 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1,613 Bas ae. eos 
ay Minette.,.... 

899 Clayton & ceo: 
625|Centerville.. 


eee lea Henin 
677 iilba & Enterprise. 
616|Tuscumbia 
850|Evergreen 
648) Rockford 


628]Wetumpka... . 


962|Brewton... 
555 Sollee 
627| Fayette. 
644 au 


645|Eutawa.......... 

663}Greensboro 

565} Abbeville 

1,124|Scottsboro........ 

1,118|Birmingham 
605) Vernon 
688] Florence . 
686 Molen: 
612|Opelika . 
545/ Athens. 
716 Hayneviile. 
B16|Tuskerees. oh... 
803} Huntsville 
978|Linden........... 
743| Hamilton 


Montgomery . 790|Montgomery, 
Morgan 574|Decatur.. . 

Perry. 734|Marion. . 

Pickens 887|Carrollton 

PIKO Ss: 678/Troy..... 
Randolph,.... 581|Wedowee...,,.... 
Russell... 0.5 3 639|Phenix City....... 
st, Claire) a. 641|Pell City......... 
Shelby i..::.. 800/Columbiana,,...... 
Sumter. ...... 914) Livingston........ 
Talladega..... 750|Talladega........ 
Tallapoosa. 711|Dadeville......... 
Tuscaloosa. 1,340] Tuscaloosa....... 
AY) 8 

eugton 

Wilcox..... 

Winston. 633 Doubler Springs... 


Apac 


cones Coke ao nee ,256|Bisbee........... 
Coconino, 18,573|Flagstaff......... 
Gila... 1 €00|GlODE). «id sree eee 
Graham,, 4,610|Safford 
Greenlee. 1,874|Clifton 
Maricopa..... 9,226| Phoenix 
Mohave....... 13,260) Kingman 
Navajo..,....| 9,911/Holbrook 

IAA a weet sgidis 9,241/Tucson...... 
Pinal... s..y. ,878|Florence......... 
Santa Cruz....| 1,246|Nogales........ |! 
Yavapai......| 8,091/Prescott.........! 

UPA len vores 9,98 MUNG Sie cre hele wee 

(76 ties, 6 oso ee nis 
counties, 62 Sq. i 1 

Arkansas,,.... e wit ak as 
Ashley, 03.5... 9 g. a) 
Baxter........ 536|Mountain Home i 
Benton 886|/Bentonville. . 3 
SOONG Sees 602/Harrison......... 
Bradley, ...... 649! Warren 


ARIZONA 


Ate counttes, 113,676 sq. me P pop., 749 


11,174|Saint J 


‘opu- 
iaied 
1950 


Jusive of 32 independent cities, 
we Petcare ational Park in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 


Saline 


Butte... 
Calaveras. 
Colusa 


orte..... 
Fresno, as 
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Soo ee 


d Area of Counties, Census of 1950 


WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 


3 5 
626|Wynne... 
672| Fordyce. . 
776| Arkansas 


762) Harrisburg: . 


860] Men: 


636|Forrest City 
725|Benton..... 


585|De Queen 


596 oo Shade & 


Ki 
1,663/Oroville. 


: 64; 

if 028|San Andreas... . |” a 
1}153|Colusa..... Be Ae 11,651 

"734|Martinez... 1.11 298,984 

1,003|Crescent City... .: 07) 
1,725 P Soeie Esha 16,207 
5,985|Fresno......7. 11. 276,515 
ests Willows ie sche 15,448 
3,573|Bureka,,......... 69,241 | 


the District of 
= =a 


10,424 


64,202 
12,293 


38,040 | 
18,957 | 
14,057 | 


| 


/ 


- 
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pope 
Court 


Land 
County rea rhs 


CALIFOR io 
84|El Centro 


sees] 2,454) Ri CONIO.....6, 


4,2: 
7 091 Independence. . eee 
8,170|Bakersfield...... 
1;395|Hanford.......... 


Imperial. 
Inyo 


thee waee 


1,455] Mari BASS Sees 
3,310 ris 


2570) Quincy .. 


7,179|Riverside,........ 
Sacramento.. 985 rent a ae eae 
San Benito....} 1,396}Hollister......... 
San Bernardino|20,131|San Bernnrdino Sfp 
San Diego..... "25 San Diego... .. 
San Francisco. 45|San Francisco 


San Joaquin...| 1,41 
San Luis is Obispo 3/326|San Luis Obispo... 
San Mateo. 454|Redwood City..... 
re i Santa Barbara. ... 


Santa Barbara. 
Santa Clara... 


co Oo 
(63 counties, 103,922 sq. mi.; pop., 1 325, 089) 


AAGAMS: «0500s 1,246 itiwneeg ae aPeny «(67a 
Alamosa ..| 720] Alam Sorte sine 
Arapahoe..... 820 Littleton. honhern tec 
Archuleta. ... 1,364| Pagosa pres 3 
ACRE si 5 owas 2, 565 ereinaneld ide 
Bent. ...cceees 1,517| Las 
Boulder....... 753 Seatee. Becip cretetieves 
Chaffee....... 1, 039)Salida............ 
Cheyenne..... 1,772|Cheyenne wee 
Clear Creek. ..| °394 pena bl al 
1, AD Conejos. 
5|San Luis. 
at Ordway. 
737|Westcliffe 
1,157) Delta. 
66|Denver.... 


1,028|Dove Creek... -.: 
843 Castle UO pera 


B: f atts 
Fremont,....<- 1,562|Canon City....... 
Garfield....... 2,994|Glenwood Spgs... . 
Glipitie sa. <e« 149|Central City...... 
Grand )i6): 2 oss 1,854|Hot Sulphur Spgs. 
Gunnison,..... 3; &)/Gunnison.,....... 
Hinsdale...... 1,057|Lake City........ 
Huerfano...... 1,578| Walsenburg....... 
Jackson....... 


ig 623 WaAlGENE 2). as 
786 cw 


Rio Blanco.... 
Rio Grande.... 
PROUE. 20 asin s 


fo) 
0 
@ 
Zz 
2 
a 
oe 
© 


lacion 


1950 


(8 counties, 


Fairfield...... 633)|Brid, 
Hartford.,.... 740| Hart: = ted 
Litchfield. : ||: 938) Litchfield... 
Middlesex. . 374| Middletown 
New Haven... 610|/New Haven 
New London... 672|New London 

and Norwich.... 
Tolland,...... 416|Toliand......... 
Windham..... 516/Putnam and 


see ee eee 


WALA Fea on 


Land 


County Seat 
een Court House 
COLORADO—Continued 


Anca Si apiierene Ais cists 


$3 392|Silverton. 
Lape By ts Telluride. 


CONNECTICUT 


Willimantic. 
DELAWARE 


4,899 sq. mi.; DoD. 2,007, ss? 
xis 5 


(3 counttes, 1,978 sq. mi.; pop., 318,085) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


595 
437 
946 


DOVer sens 
Wilmington. 
Georgetown 


(61 sq. mi.: pop., 802,178) 
FLORIDA 


mere 705|Punta Gorda,.... 
ater 570|Inverness....... 
Adio 598|}Green Cove Spgs.. 
.»»| 2,032|/Everglades....... 
"786|Lake Clty....... 

Mia: 


688|Cross City...... 
777| Jacksonville. 
657|Pensacola . 


511]Vero Beach..... 


746|Moore Haven..... 
557| Wewahitchka.... 


1,040 atte Lt aiannte 


942/Marianna........ 


(67 counttes, 54,262 sq. mi.; pop., 2,771,805) 


57,026 
3 


— 23,404 


Wie 


aire 11,888 


(e) 53,014; 


Jefferson...... 598] Monticello. ..... 
Lafayette..... 543|/Mayo.......... 
BaK@ oc. e eae 996|Tavares........ 

Pais wreraine diate 786|Fort Myers..... 
Leon (d) 685|Tallahassee..... 

NW Vistous aie 1,103|Bronson........ 
Liberty 838|Bristol......... 
Madison 702|Madison. . oe 
Manatee 701| Bradenton 
Marion 1,617|Ocala... 

Martin 559/Stuart. . 
Monroe 994|Key West. 
Nassau. 650)Fernandina....... 
Okaloosa(e) . 944/Crestview...... 
Okeechobee.. 780|Okeechobee..... 
Orange........ 916/Orlando........ 
Osceola....... 1,325|Kissimmee...... 
Palm Beach (f).| 1,978|West Palm Beach.. 
PascO......60s 751|Dade City...... 
Pinellas. 004.5 264/Clearwater...... 
PG rt stn e ae 1,861|Bartow......... 
Putnam....... 803|)Palatka........ 
St. Johns...... 609|Saint Augustine... 
St. Lucie...... 588]Fort Pierce..... 
Santa Rosa. . 1,024|Milton......... 
Sarasota...... 586|Sarasota........ 
Seminole...... 321\Sanford........ 
Sumter....... 561|/Bushnell.......... 
Suwannee..... 677|Live Oak....... 
POVIOP Kise <cst 1,032) Perry< Siechee ere 
(UNO srr este 240 tare Butiler..... 
Volusia....... 1,115|De Land....... 
Wakulla...... 614|Crawfordville. .. 
Walton....... 1,046|De Funiak Spgs... 
Washington. 597|Chipley......... 

Special Censuses since April 1, 1950—(a) 58,322; 
(b) 159,052: (c) 703,777; (d) 69,179; 

(f) 157,086, 


County 
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Land 
County Seat 
sean Court use 
GEORGIA 


BSS © | 


ONTOC. . vse ss 
(169 countles, 58,483 sq. mt.; pop., 3 ae 578) Montgomery Se 
514|Baxle organ..... * 
18 Ponrere Murray......+ ears 
293) Alta Muscogee. .... - ed 
355| Ni Newton....... 7 
265 Milledgeviile Ovonee.2). 55-5 qoue 
231) Hi Oglethorpe: oS 
171| Winder Paulding AL Tee 
463|C. Peach. 1u $55 
255| Fitzgerald Pickens 1113 
466| Nash’ Pierce 37459 
251/Macon Coes 30'976 
219)Cochran POLE eects ae 8'808 
447 Pulaski, o... 9 f 
492! Qui Putnam...... aiaee 
439|Pembroke Quitman...... pty) 
bee reesuere bun. sos. 13'804 
aynesboro......|  23,495)]|Randolph..... . 
185 Jackson Be strange Augusta erp te 
289|Morgan.......... 128 Conyers....6. esse oa 
656|Woodbine a 162) Ella’ deer Ft is 
51|/Metter. . e 
495|Carrollton. , 
167|Ringgold. . 
chat false. : 
tham avanna i 
Chattahoochee. 253| Cusseta . 


Chattooga..... 
Cherok 


Jeff Davis..... 
Jefferson...... 


Meriwether. 
Mill 
Mitchell, 


SRSeER erScaBeeE eS 


443|Newman.... 


313) Knoxville 479 
296|Cordele.......... 308 

65/Trenton.......... 318 
213|Dawsonville 078 
612)Bainbridge....... 198 
269|Decatur.......... 0,230 
499|EKastman -.| — 14,869/) Ware.........] Q912/Waycross......... 30,289 
394/ Vienna 4)/Warrenton....... 8,779 
326] Alban: 674|Sandersville....... 21,012 
201] Douglasvill 646/Jesup............ 14,248 
526|Blakely . 195|Preston... c 4,081 
425|Statenville....- 06 6,712 
480|Springfield........ 243)/Cleveland 5,951 
362/Elberton......... 281)Daiton 34,432 
686/Swainsboro....... 383] Abbeville. . 10,167 

186/Claxton.......... 472|Washington.. an 12,388 
396|Blue Ridge. ...... 458/Irwinton......... 9,781 
199|Fayetteville....... 580(Sylvester........ & 19,357 
aH ae Sr ttcae he erty 

beeen p = IDAHO 
ah iflanea as (44 counties 82,769 sg. mt.; pop.. 688.637) 
on Ellijay. Ada. Uk vn «) Ay OSGPERGISGS res. . ok Sak 70,649 
142/Gibson. . Adams. 1,377|Council . " 134 
423|Brunswick. Bannock 1,124|Pocatello. . 41,745 
358/Calhoun Bear Lake 988|Paris....... 834 
4B7ICAITO. os ives cue Benewah 791\Saint redo 6,173 
404|Greensboro 2,072|Blackfoot. . 23,271 
437|Lawrenceville 2/649 FESO Yen te satan 1384 
283)|Clarkesville 1,913 Tdaho: City. 1,776 
426] Gainesville 1:7 andpoint......... i 
485|Sparta........... i ,846 Idaho 1 RRS Ph wx 30,210 
5|Buchanan 275|Bonners Ferry . 908 

465| Hamilton 234 ALCORN Sava waives 2,722 
257|Hartwell . 1,057|Fairfield.......... 1,079 
301) Franklin . 580|Caldwell.......... 53,597 

331|McDonoug 1,747|Soda Springs..... . 576 
379|Perry..... 2'544|Bur' ley 
372/Ocilla....... 


532|Louisville......... 

351/Millen........... 
ain Wrightsvitie, 

181 Harneevilld, 

167|Lakeland, 151 || Jefferson......} 1,089/Rigby............ 
811/Dublin... 33,123 ||Jerome....... 
355/T.eesbur; ,674 || Kootenai 
510|Hinesville . 8,444 tah. . 
253]Lincolnton, . 6,462 || Lemhi 
403|Ludowici........ ,598 || Lewis. 
506] Valdosta......... 35,211 || Lincoln 
292|Dahlonega....... ,574 || Madison 
263/Thomson......... 11,443 || Minidoka 
43) Darien.) ... 24. 2! ,008 || Nez Perce. . 
399|Oglethorpe 14,213 mneida, 
281/Danielsville 2,238 ]|Owyhee......- 

65/Buena Vista 6,521]| Payette 
oa Conca 21,055 || Power 

Jolquitt 9,023 || Shoshone 

511/Camilla, , 22,528 '| Teton 


and| 
Count | County Seat 
vi a Court House 


a Fails. . 
ee $078 Conoade.: weereese es 
—__ Yel’stone Nat.” Eee S 
ark (part)..1 58 


OISs 
(102 paces AS 255 8 ‘gm aisbe 
Alexander Boe Gairo”. 


420/Tuscola... 
331|Wheaton. 


orris 
435 pte a Rei ate 
797|Carthage......... 
183 pieEeBtows. es 


1,122|Watseka.......... 
603|)Murphysboro..... 
495|Newton......-.-- 
oe Mount Vernon.... 


Ottaw: A 
4 Lawrenceville eee 


Macomb........-. 
Bloomington...... 


Mason: <......- 541|Havana.......-.. 
Massac.....-- 246|Metropolis........ 
Menard....... 312 ER hed ae ameere 


Monroe....... 380|Waterloo......... 
706|Hillsboro......... 
565|Jacksonville....... 
345|Sullivan.......... 
757 DresoR: ere 
624|Peo: 
443 Einoennevills 
437| Monticello. 
$29 /Pittsfield . 

381/Golconda... 
204/Mound City 
166 ee ar 
594| Chester . 


Olney 
420 Rock. Island 32.5. 
670|Belleville........- 
384|Harrisburg....... 
880 ppnngneld. 5 nS 


251|Winchester....... 
772|Shelbyville........ 
29T/Toulony ina... 


= 


542|Monmouth....... 


Warr 
W: sshington. 565'Nashville......... 


40,979 


4,270 


NOIS—Continue 


Switzerland... 
Tippecanoe.... 
ES PLQM caves’ s were 
WIMOR Tes ees's 
Vanderburgh. . 
Vermillion..... 


Warrick.. 


Seat 
louse 


d 


Court 


5 
690)Morrison......... 
845)Joliet.... 


671|Fort Wayne 
402 Coluuiber: ; 


415|}Logansport....... 
one eeooronyle aan s 


4 
312|English.......... 
433| Washington 


400] New Castle....... 
293|Kokomo.,........ 
390|Huntington,...... 
520|Brownstown...... 


562|Rensselaer........ 


412/Bloomi 
507|Crawfor re 

406|Martinsville...... 
413|Kentland......... 


301 |\Spencer.-)...3 . sca 
451/Rockville......... 
384/Cannelton........ 
335|Petersburg. . 

425) Valparaiso. . 
414|Mount Vernon. 
433|Winamac 


193|Scottsburg. ae 
409|Shelbyville....... 
396|Rockport......... 
Sad MOM senate cote cipieres 
310/Angola........... 
457|Sullivan.......... 
22 LIVOVAY ae aloes 


263|Newport......... 


421|Wabash...,....... 
368] Williamsport...... 
391|Boonville......... 


405|Richmond 
368|Bluffton. . . 
497| Monticello. 
336|Columbia City.... 


Land Popu- Land 
County Seat un Area. 
County | Area! Court House | “t9so" seca Fi 
IOWA 
(99 elgiaaterd cue sq. mt.; pop., 2,621,073) 


12,292 
9 Greenfield : Ered 


577|Webster City. . 
570|/Garner........ 


Harrison......| 695|/Logan............] 19,560]|Jackson.......| 656/Holton........... 
Henry ae ..| 18,708]| Jefferson......| 549/Oskaloosa........ 
Howard....... Cresco...........| 13,105|| Jewell........| 915|)/Mankato......... 
Humboldt..... 435 Dakota City.....:]. 13,127]|Johnson.......] 4/6/Olathe.........2... 
MMT a hes ice, 431\Ida Grove........| 10,697]|Kearny.......| 853)Lakin,........... 
ROWAS ou ce. 584|Marengo.......... INEOAD. oi. fee 
Jackson,.\.... 644 Maniokat pecees <3 720 Greensburg: 
Jasper........ 736|Newton..... xe 654|Oswego.. 
Jefferson asia 
Johnson 
Jones.........} 585|/Anamosa.........]| 19,401]|/Lincoln.......} /¢26)Lincoln..... 
Keokuk 579|Sigourney . ..| 16,797)||Linn..........| . 607|Mound City...... 
Kossuth 979|/Algona........... 
C.ssse-e.--.) O8@)Fort Madison | || jiLyon..-.......) Soe)/emporia......... 
and Keokuk....| _43,102|]McPherson....} 895)McPherson....... 
ht 713)Cedar Rapids.....} 104,274|)Marion.......| 959)Marion........... 
HOU... ..... 403|)Wapello..........| 11,101]|,Marshall......|  911)/Marysville........ 
PAIGAB cfs ayes «ce 434 Chariton cacegeceo| 24,0091) Meade. ;.....0 «6(¢Gi| Meader cos 
BVO GG sk ks 588}Rock Rapids......| ~ 14,697||Miami........|  592|Paola............ 
Madison ess 565)Winterset........ Cilia adaenay cL” 
ahaska......{ 0/¢2|Oskaloosa ........ ndependence..... 
Marion.......| 568)Knoxville..... 707|Council Grove. 
Marshall, a fiel 
Mills : Re ae 
Mitchell; .| 467)Osage....... 
Monona. . -| O9¢)Onawa.. ........ 
Monroe....... 
Montgomery..}| 422/Red Oak.......... 
Muscatine.....}| 439)Muscatine........ 
O’Brien,......| 575)Primghar......... 723|Minneapolis. ..... 
Osceola.......} 398/Sibley............ 749|Larned........... 
rte Pst te tinatin. 906 
Palo Alto. . 561 Emimetsbara eysina) § 
Plymouth. 863|Le Mars.......... 
Pocahontas. 
Polk: os); > 
Pottawatt. Ob Council Bluffs 
Poweshiek. . 589) Montezuma, 
Ringgold. , 538/Mount Ayr.. 
SAGE hati diay xcs 578)/Sac City..... 
Scott as Wiesaib 9 
Shelby BELA CS siurivey shoe 
Sioux....... 766}Orange City......|  26,381||Saline........| 720|/Salina.........77! 
Story......... 568|Nevada.......... 723|Scott City........ 
Tama,........|  720)Toledo........... 999] Wichita. .......<. 
Taylor........] 528)Bedford.........; 
Union. .....:.| 426]Creston.......:.°| -15.651||\Shawnee......| ~545\Topeka.. 
Van Buren ew Nae: SNe Bach he 
Wapello...... Sietrecoans Dn 
Warren.......} 572|Indianola.........|  17,75g||Smith.........}  893/Smith Center. ._.. 
Washington...| 568/Washington.......| 19 557||Stafford.......; 794/Saint John........ 
Wayne...,....| 532/Corydon.........| 11,737] |/S;enbon::-----| O¢oiJohnson.......... 
Webster...... 718)Fort Dodge.......| 44,241]|Sumner.:"’ > ’| 1,183|Wellington. 277” 
Winnebago.... 402|Forest oo Reon, 
Winneshiek... 688 ares: 
Woodbury.... a. 
Worth........ 911/Sharon Springs. 
Wright........  577/Clarion........ |”: $91 Washington....... 


id — 
Co Seat : 
Court 1950 
SAS 
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5 Land ~ ‘opu- and ; 
County Area | County Seat ope Count Ane ‘County Seat a 
“er sq.mi Court use ., 1950 M4 sq.mi ‘Court ouse igen 
KANSAS—Contin ed. - = ‘ 
Wilson,.......]  d74|Predomat  ....|  14815|| ows EE Cy Ce ep ye 
x Woodson. 504| Yates Center. 67 Poe OV ie atm ctank ave 197|Booneyilie 7,824 
Wyandotte: :::| iSilKanans City... .7| regigis |[Rendleton. °°: Sialpamre fo “| aB'See 
ah : EAC Tesi ate 76 |Pikeville 222022 154 
~ KENTUCKY Powell ics cs. 173 eranons Ao eerie 812 
S (120 counties, 39,864 sq. mt.; pop.; 2,944,806) Pulaski....,.. 630|Somerset ...:.. 5)! i 452 
oe Adair...) .-.. « 393|Columbia.......... 1 Robertson... 101|Mount Olivet 881 
Alle 8) ae Sa Rockeastle 311|/Mount Vernon, , 925 
Anderson......| 206|Lawrencebure. WAN... ee. 290/Morehead 12,708 
eT ea Une a cae 284 [Ceongoton 717 
Scheetz. cl 486 Gladeow.. 2. cd optaRy SCout. oc. 15,14 
See ere Shelby: .111.1.] g8alshelbyvite. 1712 
Bell. = 32/22) /a70lPineville=. 0..." Simpson.....,| 239|Franklin........° 11,678 
hs ea Burlington, 211)": Spencer 738 Tavloneitié Pec 7 157 
Bourbon... ..: Darin seen, ae Taylor 284/Campbelisville. . 4,4 
Boyd.......1! 159|Catletisbutg! << ° Podd. 376/ Elkton. . 12,890 
Boyle.........]  182|Danvill Trigg. 457|Cadiz ,683 
Bracken.. 206 Trimble 146|/Bedford, . 148 
Breathiti. Union. 343 Morganfield. 4 14,893 
Breckinridge Warren....... 546|Bowling Green. "158 
Bullitt.... Washington...| 307/Springfield. 12,777 
Butler.” Wayne 440|Monticello. . 16,475 
Caldwell Webster 339|Dixon........ ,0D5 
Calloway. : Sie ee Qe aaeate SGT IAE, aT eis 
Ber ait ampton......... 
Campbell... ... Si pei Woodford..... 193!Versailles..... reste 11/212 
pe: eee ee dc th aa 6,206 LOUISIANA* 
Carter .2222; Y8ON..20sslses + AGAG2 sa. mi. DoD, 2.685.516) 
Casey eoevet 00/LIDCICY.. 2... ecw we eh | LT 446 I ee cee ee ef DUNE ww ww eee we , 
ian 12. | = 726 |Hopkings ee Seer] F7slOpertiey ] T8388 
Christian. rir) Beolwinenester 2c]. tetBee || Ascension *.;: 300|Donaldsonville’ |!<} (237387 
a eres acres 28146 noi) BOE NA DOLOO NES s oii 
linton: ... sa] LOL At pany ooo Sc oe oe oe Marksville 
Crittenden....| 365'Marion........... 
Cumberland...| 307|Burkesville....... 
Daviess.......] 466/Owensboro....... 
ae - on....| 304|Brownsville....... 
clliott . Sin p 6 
seeeee.| 240/Sandy Hook... ! Caldwell 10,293 
Estill. . Rear 260/Irvine... peng hes iGameron’ 244 
eming.. 350|Flemingsburg..... Catahoula - 3 ‘ 11,834 
Floyd... 402|Prestonsburg...... a; 500 ee ace aces Ee OO ea ene cee : 063 
Frankiin 211|Franktort . ‘| 26,933|/Concordia,....) 709|Vidalia...., -| 14,398 
Fulton. . “| 133668 ||De Soto.......] 893)/Mamsfield........ 24,398 
Gallatin 
Raia 462/Baton Rouge......| 158,236 
ahi 432|Lake Providence. i 
Graves 454/Clinton.......... 19,133 
Grayson.....'| 514|Leitchfeld. | *: ; 672|Ville Platte....... 31,629 
tata tetene os” 239 Greensburg: Pee BS Be. 648}Winnsboro.,....... 29,376 
Greenup. ..... 350/Greenup, ........ ; sale ears pte pede as esueees Pe 
Hancock. ..... 187)Hawesville........ 6,009 ||Iberviile. <<. 628|Plaquemine. |. *.* | 26;750 
EAs oa 1 ee Jackson....... 583|Jonesboro........ 15,434 
efferson,.....| 409/Gretma........... i 
EE ERGO og e021 Boar J ft i“ iach 409 e retna 198, 873 
Hart. ;.0.....) 426(Mumfordville... 1 efferson Davis ennings. -s<dae 8 
HEMTENGH ale Adel nendersin. Lafayette. .... 283|Lafayette........ 57,743 
enry........| 289|New Castle.:..:1/}  11'394||Latourche..... 1,157|Thibodaux....... 42,209 
hae eee Sa | ietave tia Balle, soo: 638 Jens. cess. me tse 12,717 
peta) SES OMMGON sss. ace ia6/605) 002 ves : 469| Ruston. 257789 
Se McK Ne Ae 665 Livingston. 20,054 
case. : te AG Ine jae ‘| 662/Tallulah . 17'451 
Bois Aleve ; See Se ‘| g04|Bastrop. 32/038 
1,297|Natchitoch 38,144 
kat Msingths 199|New Orleans 570,445 
Ouachita,..... 642|Monroe 74,71 


Plaquemines. . . 984|Pointe a la Hache. 14,239 


Pointe Coupee. 564|New Roads....... 21,841 
Wine tars 1,329|Alexandria....... 90,648 
Se 413/Coushatta........ 12,113 
NF. 576|)Rayville.......... 26,672 
Wafeieitlamc 1,028 | Manyieing Aoccae 20,880 
St. Bernard.... 510|Saint Bernard... .. 11,087 
St. Charles.... 304|Hahnville........ 13,363 
420/Greensburg......, 9,013 
ait 249|Convent......... 15,334 
Scare 225|Edgard.....5...%. 14,861 
930/Opelousas........ 78,476 
iat 721|Saint Martinville. . 26,353 
Lavan s 605|Franklin,........ 35,848 
i i 908 Covington Sree 26,988 
Tangipahoa.... 8O3(Amiteis = cic ween 53,218 
Tensas..., 623 Saint. Joseph. 13,209 
Terrebone. 1,391)}Houma. 43,32: 
Ui Pets 906|Farmerville. 19,141 
1,224|Abbeville. . 36,929 
1,360} Leesville. 97 
665/Franklinton yal 
626|Minden : 
Rouge...... 201|Port Allen.....4.. 11,738 
West Carroll... 356|/Oak Grove......, 17,248 
West Feliciana, 410|Saint Francisville. . 10, 
WAI ais iicice a's 950! Winnfield........ 16,119 
* Parishes and Parish Seats 
240 sg. 4. 913,774 
(16 counties, 31 sq. mt.; pop., 91 
Androscoggin. . Tistaubur 3,594 
Aroostock..... 6,805 aouton. a 96,039 
Cumberland... 881|Portland. 169.203 


Land 
Area 


County eaten 


; Popu- 
County Seat 
Court House lation 


1950 
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1,717)\F: 
r 542 
"865, 
362 
457 
2,085 


3, 
3, aoe 
257 


MARYLAND 


[ok eat gt i Sire = 

Elisworth. . ahs 
Augusta 

Rocklan 

Wiscasse 

Ay ik 


oe 


(23 cos.; 1 tnd, city, 9,881 sq. ae pop., 2,343,001) 
legany . | 426/Cumberlana 
Anne Arundel.. 
Baltimore 
Calvert. 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Charl ‘ 
es. 
Dorchester. 580|Cambridge....... 27,815 
Frederick 664|Frederick........ 62,287 
Garrett. ...... 662/Oakland.......... »25' 
Harford....... 448) Bel Aire, icf wc oc 51,782 
Howard...... 7 251/Ellicott City...... 23,119 
BRCM Sore es- are 5. < 284|/Chestertown...... 13,67 
Montgomery... 494|)Rockville......... 164,401 
Prince Georges. 485|Upper ie 194,182 
Queen Annes 373)| Centerville. . 14,579 
St. Marys 367|Leonardtown. ‘ 
Somerset, 332|Princess Anne..... 20,745 
Palbot. 2... DEO MAStON s,s. ee eee 9,428 
Washington 462|Hagerstown....... 886 
Wicomico... . 380\Salisbury......... 39,641 
Worcester... . 1 83/Snow Hill........ 23/148 
Independent City 
Baltimore. . .{ iN mcs wr vis: « eevee 949,708 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(14 eae 7,867 sq. mt.; pop., 4,690,614) 
Barnst one ’399|Barnstable. |. !.., 46,805 
Berkshire . 942|Pittsfield......... 
Bristol........ §56/|Fall River& 
Bedford. 
Dukes... ...... ; ao eng a 
Egsex....... Pi awrence, New- 
buryport, Salem.} 522,384 
Franklin. ..... 707|Greenfield........ 52,747 
Hampden. . 621/Springfield........ 367,971 
aa 528|Northampton,,... 87,594 
Middlesex 829|/Cambridge and 
i Lowell. 2... es ay 
Nantucket . 6)/Nantucket........ 7 
398/Dedham......... 392,308 
Plymouth 189,468 
5/Boston........006 896,615 
Fitchburg and 
Worcester......{ 546,401 
MICHIGAN 
ha counties, 57,022 sq. mi.; PoP. 6, we Mod 
Alcona........ 677 Harrisville... !, . 5,856 
913)/Munising........ ; 10,007 
829/Allegan.......... 7,493 
668/Alpena........... 22,189 
SUT BOMB O nS i wes. se 10,721 
368 /Standish 9,644 
QO04/L’Anse........... 8,037 
549| Hastings 
446|Bay City......... 46 
316/Beulah........ 6... 
580|Saint Joseph 
506|Coldwater . 
709|Marshall. . 
488|Cassopolis . 
Charlevoix. ate 414|Charlevoix, 3 
Cheboygan, ... 725|Cheboygan 
Chippewa..... 1,580|Sault Sainte Maite, 
572| Harrison 
571|Saint Johns...) .* 
ve Grayling. 15 
1,180|Escanaba..../))°* 32,913 
757|Iron Mountain. . 24,844 
567|Charlotte......... 40,023 
461)|Petoskey 16,534 
GAA Blin oe. os cuts 270,963 
fe Gladwin. . 451 
1,112|Bessemer. 27.053 
‘AG4 PASE ade ae J 28,598 
; aca 33,429 
Hillsdale. 601)Hillsdale,...).) ° Brose 
Houghton, |); ! 1,030/Houghton. -. 2) 3)!| 39/771 
Huron '822|Bad Axe... 111 ¢° 33,149 
559)/Mason.......::.; 172,941 
OV DILONIA jets ee ae 38,158 
547|Tawas City. 10,906 
1,197/Crystal Falls... *: 7,692 
572|Mount Fee 28'964 


862|Grand Rapids... 
4 River... 
win 


seen 


itn 
RooRo 


Montmorency.. 
Muskegon 


11,996 
Rogeommon get Perret «ae ones 5,916 
Waliok, a'a 
Sti Clair = 740 Port as 91,599 
St. Joseph..... 508/|Centerville. . 
enilac. vi. ngs 961/Sandusky 
Schoolcraft. . 1,199) Manistique 
Shiawassee Co! 
Tuscola... .5.. 816|Caro 
Van Buren 607|Paw Paw 
a oenonee 716}Ann Arbo 
Wayn 607| Detroit 
Wextord. 563'Cadillac 
MINNESOTA nad 
87 counttes, 009 sa. hy POPs. = sie 3) 
iti: ue 1,824 Aitki 14,327 
425 eaea 35,579 
1,315 Detroli Lakes. 4,836 
2 "517 Bemidji . 1962 
404| Foley 15,911 
510 Ortonville. 607 
740|Mankato..... 38,327 
613|New Ulm ........ 1895 
860/Carlton. a. . 2. ee. 24,584 
358)/Chaska........... 18,155 
2,053) Walker........... 9,468 
"682|Montevideo.. ||| ~ 16,739 
419)Center City....... 12,669 
1,050) Moorhead. ....... 30,363 
1, 5 Bagley.., oo. cae es 204 
1/403 Gram. Marals..... +900 
640/Windom....... 2! 15,763 | 
Crow Wing. 999 oninerds. 875 
Dakota.... 571| Hastings . 49,019 
DOdTe oSiie.. oe 435|Mantorville. 12,624 
Douglas. . 637) Alexandria, . 21,304 
Faribault. ....: 713|Blue Earth. ...... 23,879 
Fillmore. 859|Preston. ....... 2% 24,465 
Freeborn...... 702|Albert Lea... .... 34,517 
Goodhue...... 758|Red Wing........ 32,118 
CiFaGt eck ves 557|Elbow Lake. ..... 9,5 
Hennepin..... 565) Minneapolis. 676,579 
Houston. ..... 565| Caledonia. 14,43 : 
932|Park Rapids... ... 11,085 
442)Cambriidge........ 12,123 
2,663/Grand Rapids..... 33,321 — | 
698|Jackson. ..... 6,306 
525|Mora. 192 
824] Willmar, 28,644 
1,124|Hallock......... 649 
Koochiching...} 3,129 Fl ee Falls. 16,910 
Lac qui Parle. , 3|Madison......5.. 4,545 
Hake, ities 2,132/Two Aavbors. real we | 
Lake of the 
Woods...... 1 rch Baudette ; 4,955 
Le Sueur...... 1)Le Center. .... ates 19,088 | 
Lincoln;.....: 540/Tvanhoe...... Pes 10,150 
LY OR. Genie 713)Marshall......... 22,253 
McLeod 498/Glencoe........ 22,198 | 
Mahnomen 574 ect a ae 05) 
Marshall 1,800] Warren. sreithe 16,125 
Martin, "707 Fairmont...) >): 65: 
Meeker 620 erage | 
Mille rec 568|Milaca..... | 
Morrison. . pL 138 Little RS | 
Mower)... 3301) af08) Austin wee ' 
Murray FoR Binyton. | 
Nicollet 459|Saint Peter ] 


~* 
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County 


Land 


Area 
sqa.mi 


County Seat 
Court House 


MINNESOTA—Continued 
ee SSGCo0 


Washington... 
Watonwan.... 
Wilkin. . 
Winona. 
Wright... 
Yellow 
Medicine.... 


Holmes... 2... 
Humphreys.... 
Issaquena..... 
Itawamba..... 
Jackson....... 


Jefferson...... 
Jefferson Davis 


Neshoba...... 


212 


eek |e ioan tad sree 
LO: 
1950 MOMS? ties eth 


MISSISSIPP1—Continued 


758 


IMEEM Ss ct a cyerece 


BONSOD. «5 owas 0s 
Wheaton. ...... 5+ 


NWASECR coer ctu cis «+ 


Granite Falls..... 


MISSISSIPPI 
fake counttes, 47, A Sh sq. mi.; pop., 2,178,91 , 


9|Hattiesburg. . 


8|Natchez.......... 
Corinth. . 3 ....60- 


Cleveland and 
Rosedale. ...... 


Okolona........ 


Hernando.. é 
Meadville...... aa 


Grenada......... 
Bay Saint Louis... 
Gulfport......... 
Jackson and 
Raymond....... 


Belzoni... cs. 6. : 


wayete. te nee wens 
gavette. raed: 


Tupelo. 
Greenwood. 3 
Brookhaven...... 


Bherdeen weieeeie esha 


Decatur ar arctsae the a 
Starkville bo'ofocre to 
Batesville........ 
Poplarville........ 
New Augusta..... 
Magnolia......... 
Pontotoc......... 
Booneville... 


Marks...... oe ine 


27,716 
16,279 


25,885 


Callaway.. 
Camden... 
Cape Girardeau 576|Jackson.......... 


Carroll,... 


Grundy.... 


County Seat 
Court House 


800)Brandon...,.... ‘ 
S15 |POress o.oo 

436|Rolling Fork...... 
587|Mendenhall....... 
642|Raleigh.......... 
448 Wig 


566|Vicksburg... 1.7. 
728 Greenville: arose 
827|Waynesboro...... 
416|Walthall......... 


uisville........ 
504|Coffeeville and 
Water Valley... 
938'Yazoo City....... 


ents. 


411/Saint Joseph...... 
714|Poplar Bluff....., 
430|Kingston......... 


413]Liberty. . 
420 Plattsburg. . 
385|Jefferson Cit 
563|Boonville... 
760|Steelville. .. 
504 nea 


42 
TOO|SAlOUA, iis.aca-nisya steven 


Lit] 488[Albany.. 01.0.0. 


nee 435|Trenton.......... 
720|Bethany......... 
137 Clintonty,. <i. sisters 
410|Hermitage........ 
456) Oregon .ic cis saleieie 
469|Fayette.... Eee 
920) West Plains, 
§54|Ironton. 

603 Independence 
642|Carthage. . 
667|Hillsboro., . 
826|Warrensburg. . A 
612) Edina... oa... omen. 


Lawrence pores 619|Mount Af pre 
Lewis. ccresiraisca 505|Monticello........ 
Lincoln....... G29PLOy: ere tant tener 
Edn Serie oe sce 624|Linneus.......... 
Livingston.... 533|Chillicothe........ 
McDonald.... 5§40|Pineville......... 
Macon........ 814|Macon.........., 
Madison...... 496| Fredericktown 
Miariles i eres .1 526|Vienna........... 
Marion....... 40|/Palmyra,......... 
Miereer es isisic.< 456|Princeton........ 
Mier oii ate aes 603|Tuscumbia....... 
Mississippi. ... 411|Charleston..,..... 
Moniteau..... 418|California........ 
Monroe....... 669| Parisi cee naire 
Montgomery... 533|Montgomery City. 
organ....... 596|Versailles......... 
New Madrid 679|New Madrid...... 
Newton....... 629|Neosho........... 
Nodaway..... 877|Maryville 
Oregon........ 784) Alton 
Osage. .-..... GOL Tara ek ako cs oa wiale 


Popu- 
lation 
1950 


6 
22,231 


15,191 
35,712 


11/301 


Land 
County | Area] Court House 
Be ee ae ee 
Bite Iriess 750|Gainesville...... , 
Peninect Wires oe ae oe aia 
Pettis. ......|  @7olsedsiia...... 02.2. 
Phelps.......- 8 PROM Bis Scie o ayehes 
Pike. . 681|Bowling Green. 
Platte. . 414 PB ie City... 
Polk.... 642|Bolivar.... 
Pulaski. 551| Waynesville 
Putnam. 518| Unionville. . 
Ralls 


St. Louis 


(66 counties, 145,878 sq. mi.; pop., 691,024) 


Beaverhead... . 


Fergus 

Flathead...... 
Gallatin....... 
Garfleld....... 
Glacier....... 


Granite....... 
eae 


Jefferson,..... 
Judith | Baaln ; 
La! 


ke A 
Lewis & Clark: 


Sanders....... 


Wibaux....... 


Yel’stone Nat. 
Park (part),. 


478|New London...... 
48 tsvill 


656|Forsyth.......... 
1,183] Houston. . . 

838| Nevada. . 
428|Warrento 
760|Potosi.. . 
741|Greenville . 
590|Marshfield.. . 
267\Grant City 
684|Hartsville........ 


MONTANA 
5,556) Dillon 


Miles "City....0806 
BOODEV SS ve Siccas ce 


Anaconda. 
Baker... 
4,244|Lewistow 
5,177|Kalispell. . 
2,517|/Bozeman. . 


idney...,. 
Wolf Point.. 
Forsyth 


-2°562|Broken Bow. 
"255 


NEVADA 
(17 counttes, i 09,789 si 


405 uy’ 95 
571|Westpoint. . 


ronyp Doorn 
NOHOw 
Pleat 


Bias 


Rone 


711|Hayes Center..... 
722\Trenton.....5.... 


ete lets! 


puto Ree 


rt 


pA 
NID NIG0 ST 


PISO 
Breese 


ie 
cs 
=] 


"B70 Stapleton. . RAGS sierciny> 1,357 
OVE (Daylor sy. S025 cctee a 


Madison 
467 |Central rity 
1,403 a dae 
438/|Fullerton. . 


576 perch: we 
577| York... 


mt.; pop., 160,083) 


Churchill... 2. .907\Fallon........ spite 6,161 
Clark eeatin ,927|Las Vegas..... Se 48/289 
Douglas....... 724|Minden..........| ™ 23029 
IKO... 2. 17, L27iBIKO Ue Un et ane a 11,654 
Esmeralda 3,570|Goldifieid, 2 :: a "614 
Eureka....... 4,182|Bureka....... ita 896 


NE’ 
10 counttes, 9,017 sq. mt.; pop., 633,2. 
( 200 ESS Peat 4 D-» 42) 


Belknap....... 
Carroll 


(21 counttes, 7 


Atlantic 


32 rene) el ,611 sq. mt.; pop., 681, ta) 


W HAMPSHIRE 


938]Ossi: 
717 acne. 


pete eeweee 


537'Newport. 
NEW JERSEY 


ae Hackensack 
221;Camden.......... 


503 Bridgeton Sagano 
128| Newark. ........- 
329) Woodbury 


103|Elizabeth?......+ 
361\ Belvidere. . 
NEW MEXICO 


26,632 


ae 
6 2 


2. 
BreiMaye Landine, rian 132, 399 
39/139] |5 


135,910 
300,743 


Bernalillo... .. 3) Albuquerque...... 145,673 
Catron.. 6,898|Reserve........-- 3,533 
CHAVEeS. 2. oe. 6,094|Roswell.......... 40,605 
Coltaxne. oss: 3,765) RAtON. cee eee oe 16,761 
Curry......005. 1,403]/Clovis............ ,851 
De Baca...... 2,358|Fort Sumner...... 146 
Dona Ana..... i: Las Cruces....... 39,557 
Eddy... 5... 4,163|Carlsbad......... 40,640 
C3 eee ee 3,970|Silver City........ 21,649 
Guadalupe 2.998|Santa Rosa...-... wae 
Harding...... 2,136|Mosquero........ 01 
Hidalgo Eectiy Saisie 3,447|Lordsburg.......- 5,09 
a 4,393|Lovington........ 30,717 
phot tarot B58 ae: ietekev eerste aiaee 
Los Paine (a). s Alamos. K 
Seer iietes 2,957| Deming +75: 
Saale « 6 456 Gallup. Te 
14,909 
13,971 
24,997 
16,409 
12,438 
129) 
26,512 
tees, See 38,153 
eau 18! 
9,670 
Ved dibsttat etter oh 17,146 
nari ,012 
(eee 7,372 
trticsicer 22,481 
Los Alamog organized from parts of Sandoval 
and te Fe in 1949. 
ae mt pee 14,830,192) 
62 ies no cone sq.mt.; pop., i 
ipany AIDADY,, ...0 000 ees 239,386 
Allegany...... 1,038 Belmont Ae nes 43,7 
ET OWX «16, ahr sun's = SUBTOUR Scot sis sree 1,451,277 
Broome....... : eo are aee EN reerhe er oee 
a ; ittle Valley...... 4 
Say oe ee Gan etl Seaiaiicapee faye s ee cae 
Rnutaal ua 1,0; 2 Oa tnanee 5 ,189 
€ Grins: ee AT 2) Wimine eee 9:5 eveiosair 86,827 
Cherlango..... 908) Norwich.........- 39,138 
Clinton....... 1,059|Plattsburg........ 53,622 
Columbia..... 643|Hudson.,.......- 43,182 
Cortland...... 502 mane JS ee 37,158 
Delaware..... See D on it | ae 
ts) BIE. 2... 4 
 egranaliaa SPlaiahe 1,054|B Buttalo oO. te fo an 99,238 
PSEEX =. 2 cies 1,826! Elizabethtown. 35.086 


ae 


*Spec. ¢ 


Rockland. 


Bahensctsay. Si 
Schoharie. . 
Schuyler... 
Seneca..... 


(100 counttes, 49,097 sq. mt.; pop., 4,061.929) 
Alamance. . 43 


fee atari 
Greene........ 
Guilford... 


Halifax.... 


Haywood..... 
Hertford...... 


County Seat 
Court House 


409) Fonda 59,5! 
300) Mineola *(a) 72 
as 22|)New York*(b).. . . .|1,960,101 
ae 533|}Lockport......... 89, 
1,227|/Rome and see 222,855 
792|Syracuse*(c). , 341,719 
Canandaigua...... 60,172 
Goshen <i. (5, qeeinee 152,255 
Albion. \s. if» ese 9,832 
Oswego & Pulaski. 77,181 
Sgou Dens tee ee 50,763 
arme 20,30 

Jamaica 1,550,849 
TOYS Grae : 132,607 
Saint George. ..| 191,555 
New City*(d)..... 89,276 
Canton*(e)........ 98,897 
4)/Ballston Spa...... 74,869 
209|Schenectady...... 142,497 
625|Schoharie......... 22,703 
331|Watkins Glen..... 14,182 
330, Ovid & Waterloo. 29,253 
¥,408| Bathiion,.. ec taee 91,439 
922 pier eee Or 276,129 
986| Monticello, . ae 40,731 


‘| 344'Pen. 
7~(a) 1,179.) 139; “(b) 1.794.069; (¢)395.- 


279; (a) 113, "783; (e) 114,176; (f) 528,736; (g) 752,406. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


veel 4(Grahan). +. .chn<er 71,220 
.255|Taylorsville..... 14,554 
230/Sparta.... Ld: 
533|Wadesboro 26,781 
427|Jefferson. 21,878 
247| Newland. 13,352 
831/Washington. . 37,134 
693] Windsor. . ari 26,439 
879|Elizabethtown. . . . 29,703 
873|Southport.......- 19,238 
646/Asheville........ 124,403 
506|Morganton «ae 5,518 
360/Concord......... 63,783 
476} Lending cs). 43,352 
239|Camden.......... 5,223 
532)Beaufort......... 23,059 
435| Yanceyville Bi 20,870 
406|Newton..:....... 61,794 
707|Pittsboro,........ 25,392 
454|Murphy 18,294 
180|/Edenton.......... 12,540 
213|Hayesville........ 006 
466|Shelby: 00.5 «:1cem 64,357 
939| Whiteville 50,621 
725|New Bern 48,823 
661|Fayettevill 96,006 
273|Currituck ,201 
388|Manteo. 5,405 
§48|Lexington 62,244 
264| Mocksville 15,420 
822|Kenansville. 41,074 
299|Durham, 2.0.0.5 101,639 
511/Tarboro.......... 51,634 
424|Winston-Salem....| 146,135 
494|/Louisburg........ 31,341 
358/Gastonia......... 110,836 
343/Gatesville........ 105. 
289|Robbinsville...... 6,886 
S43 Oxford. «0s ease 31,793 
269|Snow Hill........ 18,024 
651/Greensboro....... 191,057 
722|Halifax.. eee 58,377 
606|Lillington.... 1... 47,605 
543|Waynesville...... 37,631 
382|Hendersonville.... 30,921 
356/Winton, ......... 21,453 
414|Raeford.......... 15,756 
634|\Swanquarter...... 6,479 
591|Statesville........ 56,303 
496|Sylva............ 19,261 
795 Sinithieid 5,906 

Sexe 467|Trenton. . sca 11,004 
255\Sanford. ......... 23,522 


Land, 
County Seat 
County bp Court House 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
39 


moe 1,Kinston.......... 
Lineal 2 ater 308|Lincolnton........ 
MeDowell..... 442|Marion........... 
COD re vies ii 456| Marshall sais ce stata ri 
ATSDAM wc ees . 

Pee Wittoneiod os 


542 Charlotte. . 
2: e 


New Hanover..| 194 Wilmington. Pris 


rth: ton. . 540|Jackson.......... 
rat 1 2S ae 756|Jacksonville....... 
398 ep amore 1 Ee RRS 


ton 
1|Bayboro 3 pce ea 
229 Elizabeth City. 24,347)| Coshocton. 
857|Burgaw....... nee 1 
261|Hertford. . 


a7 rae inbwe AS nia 
SoolAibematiens. 2 519|Cambridge. . 
459 Roe 414|Cincinnati. 
537|Dobson. 32 


643|Monroe.......... 


555|Goldsboro. 
cele Wilkesboro.. 


311|Burnsville. .. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
mae eauntion, es oat sq, mt.; POPs» 619,636) 


Adam Hettinge 

Barnes. 1,486/ Valley iy 
Bencon. r 412 Minnewaukat Are eae = 8 : hee 
ngs. i. edora Tae 
Bottineau. | |. | 1,699| Bottineau. rs ae 3 hee 
'170|/Bowman. Pera nS ee ane 
1121 Bowbells, «| AO ete ae 
smarck... °°’ '| 95’679||Monroe.......| 455|Woodsfield....... 
T7401 Fargonvis cs cei es Pp ae 


418|McConnelsville.. . . 
404|/Mount Gilead. 


663|Zanesville . 
1 ‘303 CrOBbYec ss. k sos 5,967 
2" (088 sam eee ga ie 399/Caldwell 
ew Rockfor i 416/Pau! 15,047 
1,546] L 9,715 409|New Lexington....| 28,999 | 
bas Garrngto 8,337 507|Cireleville..---.. | 20'352 
Beac , 443|Waverly ett 14,607 
Grand Forks, 1, 438|Grand Forks, 39,443 504|/Ravenna 63,954 : 
Grant.........| 15672|Carson. : 7,114 428\Eaton......... °° 27'081 
Griggs. 3.) ) °° 714 Cooperstown. . ea i 5,460 R6lOttawa ee 25/248 
Bettfager T35{(Mottes en icees ee 7,100 497|Mansfield. °°" ”* ‘3 
prea Sine 87|Chillicothe. ... 212; 54,424 
, Sandusky 410|Fremont......... 46,114 : 
8,357 |) Scioto 
993|Ashley 17 B80 ||Seneca. - 
MekKenzle..' | 2,810|Wartford City. :: "| _ 6/849 ||Shelby 
McLean..... | :| 2}287|/Washburn 18,824 |\Gummit. 
= ale : -| 1,097|/Stanton. 8,68 Traebuil Ke 
NEouNtTaie 1,933 Mandan. . 19,295 |!Puscarawas.. New Philadeipiita,. 32 
yy ox} 1, 900\Stanley... 9.418 llonion 434|Marysvill 20,687 
BON icc. 997) Lakota 8 Tort 4 BE SVN Si siine 
Oliver. 0000: 720|Genter 408 Van Wert. 53. ..3. 26,971 
Pembina. |... 1,424 [Cavalier aiehrabanen.: ; Meee 38°08 
Ramsey,s.. "| sea Reeky 637|Marietta. .. 111! vi] 44407" 9) 
TAR Liscon Lake 51| Wooster 58,71 
envi 863/Lisbon daiprvan | Bebop | 
chland,...::| 1,450|Wahpet Cmeng Green. , 
Rolette ests 9 13 Rolla. & aot 406|Upper Sandusky...| 19,785 | 
Ara orman. i OKLAHOMA 
Be | REAR] BAR alt cnn mt a em, mg | 
Slope...) | ...| 1,226|Amidon. 2'315 ||Alfalta’.. 2]. Segleoneeeeanne mee $ 
s 7 f 867|Cherokee......... 5 
Stark...... bled; ie DiesianO: 16,137 || Atoka. . sat Chhtonse: aoe ae en : 
sea tae Ki Beaver. 1,793|Beaver.........., y411 | 
24,158 Beckham. "898 SAYLES cies kuereiaca 7 21,627 
6,360 ||Blaine. 911)/Watonga......... 15,049 
11,359 ||Bryan 891|Durant. 999 
18,859 || Caddo 1,275| Anadarko. . 913 
Shek Gasadien Ee El Reno. . 25,644 
I arter 9) Ar 
8 Garis ‘dmore. 36,455 


782 ramones 18,989 


County 


Pitwsburg. eaee 


Pontotoc..... 


Woodward: 


wre counttes, 9 


Jefferson...... 
Klamath 
Lake... 


Morr 


Sreriian rere 


Washington. 


Seat 


Count 
Co louse 


AHOMA—Continued 
784) Hugo 


488 Marletta. 
559/Purcell, . 
1,854 ete! rae 


638|Okemah. 


Cheyenne., 
713|Claremore. 
629|Wewoka.. 
703|Sallisaw... obbtee 
893/Duncan’......... 

2,056}Guymon......... 


1,009 oiore (Sie ieee ae 


i; "52 Woodward...:.... 


OREGON 
3,084)Baker.:.......... 
6: 


1,611/Coquille. 

2'980|Prineville. . 
1,622|Gold Beach... ..:: 
3,027/Bend............. 


2,817|Medford 
4) Madras 


0|M. 
1,115 Tillamook fo SOG 
3,231|Pendleton 


636|Tishomingo....... 
ae NewRIrk, os. ces 


6,316 sa. mt.; pop., 1,621, SAL 


Be 
lation 
1950 


61,269 


8-||Berkeley...... 
3||Charleston. ... 
3||Chester....... 
7||Clarendon..... 


_ County 


WHIP S662. 
Yambill 


eeeeeee 
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Land 
Area 
Sq. 


Land ; Popu- 
Area: County Seat 
sq.mi., Court House Tete Na 
GON—Co: 
1,707| Fossil, - witnens a etaharee 
709| pael ie Boar ‘| 38 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(67 estan: 45 a Hae op., 10, wae 
dams. Oe 26 |Ge yebure.. = 


61,722 
97,320. 
695|Ebensburg. . 209,541 
401|/Emporium. . 7,02: 
405|Mauch Chun 57,558 
1,115|Bellefont. ... 65,922 
760 West Chester 159,141 
9|Clarion....... 38,344 
qi, faa Cleartieid Wate eet ae 85,957 
Lock Haven...... 36,532 
484|Bloomsburg....... 53,460 
1,016|Meadville........ 78,948 
555|Carlisle.......... 94,457 
0|Harrisburg,....... 197,784 
185|Media. . 414,234 
09|Ridgway 4, 
812\Erie...... 219,388 
800/Uniontown 8 
420/Tionesta..... +944 
754|Chambersburg. ... 75,927 
435|McConnellsburg. .. 10,387 
577 PL ae l sravctonste 45,394 
894|Huntingdon. 40;872 
831)Indiana.......... 77,1 
652/Brookville........ 49,147 
387|Mifflingtown. . 15,24 
454\Scranton.... 257,396 
945|Lancaster . 234,717 
367|New Castle 105,120 
363|Lebanon, . 81,68: 
347|Allentown.... 198,207 
891|Wilkes-Barre...... 392,241 
wants 1,215|Williamsport......] 101,249 
Bie alee "997|Smethport........ 56,607 
nt Seedoe 681/Mercer...........] 111,954 
431|)Lewistown........ 69 
Se satis 611|Stroudsburg...... 33,773 
492|Norristown....... 353,068 
or 130|Danville. ,001 
Northampton. . 374|Easton. . 185,243 
aa land 454|Sunbury 117,115 
AG On 550| New Bloomiei 24,782 
Philadeiphita. pe! Philadelphia...... 2,071,605 
Reh She 5|Mialfords ss Ossie salts 42: 
Dotter abevenmeere tals a, bos Conderawert ssitehecehe 16,810 
Schuylkill..... "783|Pottsville......... 200,577 
myder........ 329|Middleburg....... 22,91 
Somerset...... 1,084|/Somerset......... 81,813 
Sullivan....... 478|Laporte.......... 745 
Fae Mpeorec gal 836|Montrose......... 31,970 
oga.. 1,150|Welisboro. 35,474 
z 31 Lewisburg... 23,150 
Franklin 32) 
Warren... i 42,698 
Washington... 209,628 
Honesdale........ 28,478 
Greensburg....... 313,179 
-396|Tunkhannock,.... 6,766 
Y40}) Spam oe QISI York in us ¢.0t wisiere 202,737 
RHODE ISLAND 
(6 om 1,058 sq, mt.; pop., 791,896) 
Bristol. . 25[Bristolic vee corneion 9,079 
Kent. 172|East Greenwich . 77,763 
Newport 115|Newport..../.... 61,539 
Providence. .. 422\Providence....... 574,973 
Washington. 324|West Kingston... . 48,542 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
30,305 aa eats 


(46 countess 
Abbeville. .... 


Calhoun...... 
Cherokee...... 
Chesterfield... 


Colleton...... 
Darlington. ... 


Dorchester 
Edgefield... 
Fairfield. . 


071A fe a 


1,100|Moncks Corner... . 
377|Saint Matthews... 


945/|Charleston. .. 


569|Saint George. 
481|\Edgefield.... 
699|Winnsboro... 


Florence 


805\Florence..... 


2, aif, 1 Oa 
2,456 


~ 
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i fae Land! county Seat Fopu- ) 
County ae es meee . 50" County Sp Court House 


sami. eae. 19: sa-nal, Bei Pk 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued NE Eerie ee cae 
13 WH... -+) 3 Bledsoe 679|Maryville:.. 22. 691 
ne be dearer peeeeee 338|Cleveland. . 32.838 
Treen’ 
562|Hampton. . £47 PSCKEDORD - 9174 
1,152|Conway. 26,. 
578| Ridgeland , 42'432 
den... AS 167 
701|Laurens.......... 24'788 
409|Bishopvilic. | Pers 
716|Lexington 22/991 
403|McCormick 23,049 
480|Marion........... 23 
482)/Bennettsville 18,877 
628) Newberry 321,758 
ahalla.. 9,442 
1,105|Orangeburg 11.680 
1|Pickens. . 18805 
748) Columbia 33°473 
442|Saluda.... 37535 
830|Spartanburg. . 14°917 
UMECT sca. ois a oes 25/431 
515|Union............ reine 
931|Kingstree 28081 
CBR Yorks nti ces etd 
SOUTH DAKOTA 668,740) 41,048 
68 counties, 76,536 sq. mi.; pop., v4) eoltGrundy.......| 358]/Altamont......... 3 
Gemerons, mae bis (Unorganized) es ona 978 
Urora....... ‘ ankinton....... : 
5 SRG LI FIUEON==... 5.0 5:. 3 9,116 
7,187|Martin. 2. eck. 23,311 
(50: eee 16,908 
801|Brookings........ 30/494 
1,677|Aberdeen, ... 26,212 
9|Chamberlain. 17,173 
494/Gannvalley.. 23.828 
2,251/Belle Fourche 13,353 
133 eae anien: 558|| Houston. .....) 207|/Erin........... 5,318 
e eg eer, . = 
Liicts sap 8,260)| Humphreys...) “B56 Gaimesbores. . <-eeataee 
AOo|Vermalllion... 2 «.. 19:893||Tefterson. |... 318|Dandridge.....:::] 19667 
691) Watertown. ...... aaa Johnson...::::} 299/Mountain Gity..2:] — 19'278 
2,525/McIntosh........ ore neko 511/Knoxville...2..... azHOnr 
ve 25,047 
7 28,818 
4 6,078 
25,624 
P) 23,182 
10 32,024 
684|Milbank..... 1. *! 10 43-888 
1,023|Burke............ 8,5 20'520 
B,SUOMPAID Se oso ce 3. 17'768 
520/Haytl 02010 7 614|Colasenne 40'368 
arts ee Se pt 206|Decatur.. 0.22] 6,080 
jr praheeepone bet 662|Madisonviile. . ‘|: 24,513 
762|Plerre. : 87111 aS Cee Mies here nae 
814|Olivet. . 11,423}| “2oore ynchburg. . = Y 
2'871||Morgan....... 539] Wartburg. 15,727 
1°768]|OQbion........ 550|Union City 29,056 
4'476|| Overton....... 439) Livingston. 17,566 
9'981||Perry......... 419|Linden..., 6,462 
9962||Pickett.......]  157|Byrdstown. .. 1093 
= ae 11°792|| Polk 436|Benton........... 
ree. 16,64 406 869 
serare diel bie, eae 12,7 
4,5 
8,8 
7,0 
7,8 
11,5 
3, 
6,268 
70,910 
25. 
34,053 i 
ris 458|Covington. |... iI] 29'788 
14'929]| Trousdale 116|Hartsville,.... ay 5,52 
7142|| Unicoi. ....... 185|Erwin..........., 15,886 
hi LUA Os pees = 212|Maynardville. . |; 67 
5,669|| Van Buren 255|Spencer........ 5 3,98. 
12'204|| Warren. ....., 442|McMinnville. ..: +] 22,271 
"055|| Washington 327|Jonesboro...... 59,971 
ae tN 1 Onida oe 2'713|| Wayne.... 741|Waynesboro. ; . 13,864 
WOOD Sata, 1,388] (Attached to Tripp) 4'758|| Weakley . . 7 576|Dresden....... SS 27,962 | 
Pripp. <6. esis. 1,620|Winner..,.......- 9,139|/White........] 383/Sparta. . +} 16,204 | 
Turner, ,.../ 1! 61 lParker so.) c.. 2s, 12,100) Williamson. ...| 593/Franklin. / 2) ¢ 211 24,307 
Union... -..): 454/Elk Point. .// 1°" * 10'792|| Wilson...... age 580|Lebanon......... 26,318 
Walworth . prs aay BEN m ss icciets 7,648 TEXAS 
ti) oes , | 
mitehiag ete 1,551|| , (204 counties, 268,518 sq. mt. pop., 7,711,194) 
Yankton......| 524|yankton.°* =1] 16’804|| Anderson 1,068|Palestine. ... ”’, +] 31,875 | 
Ziebach,.....; 1,982 Dupree...... 151°" 2,606 aes 1,504 Andrews... .. ot angen / 
TENNESSEE Aransas 276|Rockport........ 4,252 
(95 counttes, 41,797 sq. mt.; pop., 3,291,718) Archer,... 7|Archer City 6,816 
Anderson Bt 338|Ciinton. 707 otk 59,407 || Armstrong laude. cc. eek 2,215 
gee Shelbyville Steeles 23,627 || Atascosa. . -| 1,206|Jourdanton. .:) 1°: 20,048 
AMET ED sa: 11,495 || Austin, .) 525°! 662\Belleville...... ae 14,663 | 


*"S" 4S eas eS 


Land) Count 
Court 


Seat 
louse 


County 


6,208|Alpine............ 
887|Silverton......... 
904|Falfurrias........ 
949|Brownwood....... 
679|Caldwel)......... 


857| Baird 


899 Wellington. Sater 
950/Columbus..... 
567|New SF nae se 
972|Comanche. . ate 
1,004| Paint Rock. . : 
"902 eine ie, Me esc 
1,043|Gatesville. 


Eastland 
OdESSA. wee 
Rocksprings...... 
reaanene eaterela ole 


1 Marlin Ene ACh AAO 
Bonham... «a-s 


Roby 

Ploydada IOC 
Crawell”. oo.08 < Ati 
Richmond........ 
Mount Vernon... 

Fairfield.......... 
PORTRAML i... cos cise 
Seminole...,... r 
Galveston... 


Gillespie Bieter 

Glasscock.... 

1,058 Gonzales. 
*937|Pampa. . 
927|Sherman. 
284/Longview.. a6 
801|/Anderson,.......- 


P 
! 
i 
892|Marshall........- 
1,489/Channing....,...- 
888|Haskell........-. 
Mee tives f 670/San Marcos....... 
Gisin.s 909|Canadian.......+. 


1,541|Edinburg...... shes 

1,028|Hillsboro...... Baie 
903|Levelland...,.. 
426|Granbury.... 


1950 


to me 
Pea 


PSS 
CANINID OD RHO 
IO Cr COO 


BS 
ea 
NOROWOREs] 


ray 
oa 


~ ‘Land 
County |Area| County Seat 
$q.mi Court House 
TEXAS—Continued 
Hopkins. ..... 793|Sulphur Spri 
Houston...... 1,232/Crockett . ve a 
Howard. a *912|Big Spring....c.c6 
Hudspeth..... 4,533 lovra Blanca . 
Cae *910|Greenville. 
Hutchinso 884/Stinnett 
Trion. . 1,073|Metzon 
Jack. . 944|Jacksboro 
Jackso 854|Edna... 
Jasper. . 969\ Jasper. . 
Jeff Davis 2,258|)Fort Davis 
Jefferson...... 945|Beaumont. 
Jim Hogg. ....] 1,143|/Hebbronville, .... 
Jim Wells,.... {84GB /Alice soe oleate 
Johnson....... 740 Cleburne aio aes 
qoute Boy SRS eeeten eae 
ATOR siaze ciaistare 8 Karnes he A 
Kaufman. ,.... 816 eee: eiaraeie 
Kendall 5... 870 Deeraeae i) ayacte cece Poland 
Kenedy yas | 407 Sarita. saeco 
Kent... 26s. 5 901|Jayton.......08 
Kerr's... veece|. 1,10U) Kerrvillox-ch.cu 5 
Kimble ae 1,274|Junction. ....... 
jC ey to eao Guthrie... ..... 


944 
39 


Lynn 

MeCulioch: 
MeLennan. 
MeMullen..... 


Robertson,.... 
Rockwall...... 
Runnels....... 
Sabine, ... .... 
San Augustine. 
San Jacinto.... 
San Patricio... 
San Saba...... 


9/Tilden. 


3)/Hondo... 


1|Brackettville..... 
1) Kingsville. . 


4 Giddings sence 


Centerville. ..... 

LADERG YAS. -0lp.oe cee 
Groesbeck. .... 
Lipscomb..... 
George West.. 


7\Liano...... soa 


Madisonville. os 
Jefferson. 
Stanton. 
Mason. . 
Bay City. 
Eagie Pass 


Menard. , 
Midland...... 
Cameron 


TMontesne pi elale alae 


2 | Dumas. os. se 


Nacogdoches Pasties 
Corsicana. ......+ 
Newton... c. pes=e 
Swectwater....... 
Corpus Christl.... 
Perryton 


Orange... 


Farwell. .... 
Fort Stockton. 
Livingston. ......+ 
(AM ar lo ey emtaretere 
Miartiveomen outers 


Ballinger.......0. 
Henderson....... 

Hemphill,..... 
San ABE UBUS ay 
Coldspring. . 
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Popu- 
lation 


toe County Seat 


County ai Court House 


yak iter 
I anh ions 926 enridge...... 
Stoning. 914|Sterling City..._.. 


927| Aspermont 
1, ae Sonora. . 
*988\Tulla..... 


913/Throckmorton.... 3,618 || Charlotte. .... 

418|Mount Recap $06, sialeieres 
1,543)San (pes 
1015|Austin. ...: s 


Van Zandt.... SS i : igs: See 
Victoria. ... 893] Victoria. . 


Walker. ...... 786|Huntsville..... sar 
Weoatler sv ice) 507|Hempstead 
BRO ao) eis 827|Monahans 
Washington. 
HDi vais ac cats 
waar 
eeler.. ele’ 53 : 
; = ; 451/|Independence 
AS Se ee Sas : 153|standardsvill 
Willacy. . : 30 
Wiltliamso 
ilson..... 
ee 
Biri aie << . 
os aes 21,308 Highland es ed ack aaeaee 
eee ees 4/339 || Isle of Wight. . f Wight. .... 

QUE so skie as 16,810 || James City.... 148) Williamsburg. . 
Zapata........} 1,080|Z. AS King & Queen. “- 

Vala... 2. A tal INS scass ei ° z aS 2 OR So 
Zavala 1,292 Cryst y = Scine CRW ee 

UTAH Pee 5 5 
(29 counttes, 82,346 a isa pop., 688. : 
Beaver....05.. "2,587)\Beaver........... 4,856 
5 594 Brighai. : A 
1,175|Logan....... ts 
1)474|Price............ Lunenburg. ; 
708)Manila........... 364 || Madison. ..... 
68|/Farmington Mathews......]| | 87)/Mathews......... 
3,260] Duchesne Meckienburg. . 

1442 Castle Dale Middlesex... .. PTT Gs Eps Sa Si 
5,217|Panguitch Montgomery... 395|Christiansburg. ,.. 
3,692|Moab....... Nansemond., , . 402|Suffolk.....- ssn. 
3,300 Meo Nelson........| 468/Lovingston....... 
3, 412|Nephl. New Kent.....} 212|/New Kent....... 
4, :105|Kanab. Norfolk. . 


6, 648] Fillmore. 
610 Morgan. 
3 Junction. 


Northampton. . 
Northumber- 
TANG ss Sccase 
Nottoway..... 
OFAN 6, wank 


A ‘597 Mantl.........../. 13,891 || Patrick. ...... 
1932) Richfield . 
,860|Coalville.........]  _6,745|| Powhatan..... 
6,911/Tooele Prince Edward. 
,476| Vernal Prince George. 
1,998|Provo Prince William.| 347|Manassas....... 
1,194/Heber...... (nig ue: ‘ 
Washington. ; 2,425/Saint George......] 9,836 ||Pulaski.......] 327/Pulaski.......° =a 
WAYNE. ie yee 2,489| Loa 267|Washington....... 6,112 
WRODEE ci Tea. 549|Ogden An es Lele ahs misMab?o) cia = ae 
cen shaKs alem roe , 
VERMONT % 604 Lexingto: ate 23,359 
(14 counttes, 9,278 sq. mt.; pop, oA 747) 869|Harrisonbur 35,079 
Addison....... 785|Middiebury.. 19,442 |] Russell...... 2. 483|Lebanon. . . :| 26,818 
Bennington, ate 672 Bennington and 539/Gate City. é 27,640 
Manchester. 24,115 507|Woodstock . -| 21,169 
cmcdontia Dee 614/Saint Johnsbury, . 24,049 |/Smyth,....... 435|Marion....., che 30,187 
Chittenden, ,.. 532|Burlington, £62,570 Se nc bash pares 26'522 
1) Se 664/Guildhall,.. . 257 || Spotsylvania. . . 11,920 | 
Franklin. ...., 659|Saint Albans 29,894 ||6 11/902 
Grand Isle..., 77\North Hero. 3,40 6,22 
Lamoille. ,...: 475|Hyde Park....:..| 11,388 || Sussex: 122 | > apples 12,785 
Orange... .! 690/Chelsea.. 1 17,027 47,512 
Orleans... 2/1! 715|Newport. .....5 °° 21,190]) Warren. .::::!] 2 9|Front Royal.’ ” ‘801 
Rutland..." /! 929|Rutland,... 1112: 45,905 1536 
Washington 708|Montpelier. | 115°: 42,870|| Westmoreland.| 236\Montross.. |) 10,148 | 
_ Windham.....} 793/Newfane.... 3/7 °° 28,749 Wi 56/336 
Windsor......1 965/Woodstock.::..:!| 40'885 460|Wythevi 23,327 | 
08 ct, 90 (nt VIRGINIA 123/Yorktown. ... 11,750 
c0s., n S, | 
Avoomadk a et etal ty aa 3,818 $1080) Independent Cities 
emarle 739 Charlottesvitie 38" 662 || Alexandria. , 8 
Alleghany. 450|Covington.......! 17,279 || Bristol (a)... 4 ES crib eet 
Amelia . 366/Amelia,..../ °°: age 7,908 || Buena Vista, 3]: : "214 
Amhers 467|Amherst..)! ....| 20/332 |] Charlottesville: 6|: .| 25,969 
AD omattox -| 843/Appomattox. ..°!° 8,764 || Clifton Forge. . Ais 5,795 | 
Arlington...../ 24/Arlington.... +..| 135,449 || Colonial Hents. 3}. «| O07 Z| 
pugusta.......)  986/Staunton ..| 84,154|| Covington... le :| 5,860 
uy qo 540/Warm Springs,. ||: 6,296 Danville. Gis. rds ¥ 35,066 
edford,.;:! -' 774'Bedford,..... 29,627'| Falls Church: Yl roaeavcebacumcecihi. itis 


\ 


peng 


Roa: 


Waynesboro... 
Williamsburg. . 
Winchester. . 


4 3, 
(a) Population Bristol City, Sullivan County, 


Tenn., (1950), 16,771. 


an 
_ County Area 
sq.mi 


ee eee Cities—Continued 
1 


oe 


WASHINGTON 


(39 counties, 66,786 8 Le 3 POD.» 2,378, ra 
dams Ritzville. ..2. 25.2. 
027 ApetlaS 


1,895] Ri 


Island. ....... 206|Coupeville........ 
Jefferson...... 1,812)/Port Townsend.... 
Ki 2,184|Seattles s,s ees 


0 
2,315|Ellensburg 
1,912|Goldendale 
2,447|Chehalis 
2,300|Davenport 

967|Shelton 
5,294|Okanogan 
925|South Bend 


1,676|Stevenson, 
2,100|Everett. . 
1,763|Spokane 
2,486|Colville. 
(3 val Olympia. 


Cathlame 
Walla Walla. 


Bellingham. ...... 


WEST VIRGINIA 


(56 counties, 2 


Barbour (PHU pie rates rails ee 
Berkeley Martinsburg...... 
Boone. Madison......... 
Braxton SUGCOM Sie ciaie.c s ctelols 
Brooke Wellsburg. . : 
Cabell Huntington 
Calhoun rare, 

BVo... seen] ~Ot2|Clay ca ..5. 
Doddridge West Union 
Fayette. Fayetteville 
Gilmer Glenville 
Grant. Petersburg... om 
Greenbrier. yewishure ©. Pics 
Hampshire TROMNCY 3 gore ie (al'ai0, 
Hancock New "Cumberland... 
Hardy Moorefield........ 
Harrison Clarksburg....... 
Jackson....... 463 |RiIpley.. co.cc elvis 
Jefferson...... 211|/Charles Town,.... 
Kanawha..... 908|/Charleston........ 
Lewis......... 392|/Weston.........+- 
Lincoln....... 438/Hamlin..........+ 

(err ad 456|Logan........+++ 
McDowell..... 533|Welch........0e00 
OWS sisekioreis 309|Fairmont......... 
Marshall...... 306|Moundsville...... 
Mason.......- 432|Point Pleasant.... 
Mercer.... 417/Princeton......... 
Mineral Nagidieres 330|Keyser....... cael 
Mingo........ Williamson....... 
Monongalia. ; 365|Morgantown...... 
Monroe....... ATSTUMOR AG wise 5 ay ise 
Morvan....... 3 Berkeley 


23: 
Nicholas...... 649|Summers 
ORIG. iis ivwie'e eis 107| Wheeling 


76. sq. mi.; pop., 2,005 652 


1, 753|Port aaaeleg 
633 ee 
860|Dayton. 

1,146] Kelso. 

1/841] Waterville. 

2° 197|Republic. . 

1,262|Pasco..... 
714|Pomeroy.... 

2,691)Ephrata 
rare Harbor..| 1,905|Montesano 


Marinette..... 
Pee alee Are 


oe ee i 


Popu- 
County Seat 
Court House lation 


WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 


1 Parsons tym ‘ 


Buckhannon.,.... 
Waynes aeras 
Webster Spri 
New ne 


Elizabeth. 
Parkersburg. . 
Pineville. ee 
ir pea 
PEsey counties, 54,706 s Lp OD., 3 57. 
ate eae ne D., 3,434,576) ; 
1,037 pers ge 19,461 
Barron. . 34,703 
1,474] Washburn 13,760 
25|Green Bay 98,314 
712|Alma 14,719 
840)Grantsburg....... 10,236 
Chilton’ 225 5 sean 18,840 
1,025|Chippewa Falls... . 42,839 
1,222|Neilisville........ 32,459 
778|Portage, >. ...05 60 « 34,023 
586|Prairie du Chien.. . 17,652 
1,197|Madison.......... 169,357 
892\Juneau.........25 57,611 
491/Sturgeon Bay..... 20,870 
1,310)Superior........ dq 46,715 
858)/Menomonie....... 27,341 
649)Eau Claire........ 54,187 
489)Florence..... 756 
724|Fond du Lac. 67,829 
1,010|}Crandon. 437 
1,168|Lancaster 41,460 
586!Monroe. . 24,172 
355|/Green Lake 74 
761 PAL a 19,610 
746\ Burley. facies socks 8,714 
1,000 Black sek Falls. 16,073 
"564|Jefferson......... 43,069 
795|Mauston......... 18,930 
273|Kenosha,......... 75,238 
331/Kewaunee........ 17,366 
469)La Crosse,.......] 67,587 
643/Darlington.....,.. 18,437 
SHS PANTIBOR oo. oie occa 21,975 
900) Merrill, <2. oe ate 22,235 
589|Manitowoc....... 67,159 
1, 584)/Wausau.......... 80,337 
1,388 Marine Sa cacicice 5,748 


634| Appleton 1,722 
235|Port Washington. . 23,361 
237) Durand... ences 7,462 
591/Elisworth......... 21,448 
934/Balsam Lake,..... 24,944 
810|Stevens Foley PCN 34,858 
1,268 Pai ee 16,344 
T{ Racine. .c adekine s 109,585 
584 Pinniaad Center.. 19,245 
721\|\Janesville......... 92,778 
910|Ladysmith........ 16,790 
736) Hudsonkere oie on 25,905 
840/Baraboo.......... 38,120 
1,273|Hayward......... 10,323 
1,176|/Shawano......... 35,249 
506|Sbeboygan........ 80,631 
Medford oxicuanses 18,456 
Whitehall......... 23,730 
Viroqua isc ee 27,906 
Eagle River....... 9,363 
Elkhorn.......... 41,584 
Shell Lake... 5 11,665 
West Bend. 33,902 
Waukesha 85,901 
Waupaca 35,056 
Wautoma. : 13,920 
Oshkosh. . . 91,103 
Wisconsin Rapids., 50,500 
WYOMING 
7,606 sq. mt.; pop. she 529) 
400| Laramie 19,055 
6|Basin. 13/176 
Gillette. 4,839 
7,965|Rawlins. 15,742 
4,167|Douglas. .... cd 5,933 
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County Seat 
Secs ote aoa 


Sea 
2S 


pots 
eae 


Coe 
2 


g ge 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1950 1940 1930 


-|7,891, 957 Re oe tp ia al 766,883 |3,437,202|2,507,414/1,911,698 
: 2 376,438 |2,701,765/2, 185,283 |1,698,575| 1,099,850 
13,620,962 [3,396,808 3, Soon oie yet, 


ty 
1—New York, N. tes 


a f 4,439] 332 313 
ee oun : 900,429| 796,841 381.768 160.146 
8—St. Louis, Mo....... 350,518 
9—Washington, D. C 147,293 
10—Boston, Mass....... oe 
11—San Francisco, Calif. 195) 
12—Pittsburgh, Pa...... *235,071 
13—Milwaukee, Wisc 115,587 
14—Houston, Texas Loar 
15—Buffalo, N. Y... 34 
Mer crete ta : 
— neapo! Nest x 
18—Cineinnati, Ohio... 255,139 
19—Seattle, Wash....... 4 
20—Kansas City, Mo 55,785 


23—Indianapolls, Ind. 
24—Denver, Colo....... 


35,629 
25—San Antonio, Texas. . P 
26—Memphis, Tenn. i 33,592 
27—Oakland, Calif. . : i 
28—Columbus, Ohlo. 3 : 290,564 ; ‘ 51,647 
29—Portland, Ore....... 3 17,577 
30—Louisville, Ky,...... 123,758 
31—San Diego, Caiif. : *; : 74,361} 39,578 0 16,159 637 
32—Rochester, N. Y..... 89,366 
33—Atlanta, chy ae »40 
34—Birmingham, Ala 08 
3 t. Paul, BOS Saas 41,473 
36—Toledo, Ohio... ....: 137 
37—Jersey City, N. J. 120,722 
388—Fort Worth, Texas 4 
39—-Akron, ORO xenea: 


I you 
41—Long Beach, Calif: 
42—Miami, Fla......... 
43—Providence, 1 | ee 
44—Dayton, Ohi 


45—Oklahoma City, Okla.) 243,504} 204,424] 185,389] 91,295] 64,205} 10,037) 4)151|..... gle 

46—Richmond, Va...... 63,600 

47—Syracuse, N: chiens (3 51,792 

48—Nortfolk, Va......... 1966 

49—Jacksouvile Fla. "650 
—- VV orcester QSS..... 

Shp eee preps 
—S 8 4ake tal 

53—Des Moines, Iowa. 39/408 

ee —Grand 1G ae hh! 168,592 42.01 

rand Rapids, Mic! 9 K i K 
56—Nashville, Tenn, .... 5 153,866 oe .018 


o8—Wiehita, sans. ka ; 1 
ew Haven, Conn, 
60—Flint, Mich......... 91,599] 38,550] 13,103 Be goa|  Sstaas 


Pe: was 
— Bridgeport, mn.... ** 276 
64— Yonkers, Y. 158 rt oe 
65—Tacoma, Wash. 
66—Paterson, N. J ** 51,031 
67—Sacramento, Calif 211420 
68—Albany, N. Y (0,758 
69—Charlotte, N. G 7,094 | 
70—Gary Ind Pate et: : 
eGaryeind. . wees 
72—Austin, Beni, ca ne ivors 


73 
76—Kansas ‘City, Kans. 73 
77—Mobile, A’ 3,200 
73—Bvansvilile Ind. eae 
79—Trenton, N. J 9,280 | 
80—Shreveport, Da’ 29,91 
81—Baton Rouge, La. 8,00: 
82—Scranton, Pa!..,._ 1! 125,536 7, ri 


*Includes Allegheny City. 
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1930 1920 1910 19 1890 1880 
105,802) 77,818) 36,346] 32,637] 22,535 9,693 
101,161) 51,608) 37,782] 15,839 5,532 120 
118,700) 116,309] 94,538] 75,935! 58,313] 41,659 
113,643] 109,694 104,839] 91,586] 70,028] 52,669 

85,024] - 83,252] 65, 54,244) 43,189 0, 
87,091} 50,217) 30,667] 26,189] 12,258 
104,193) 70,983) 53,684 99 21,819) 13,280 
; 56,036) 40,434) 13,214 aL ON arecatensi tate 
114,589] 95,78: 73,4 52,130); 37,764) 28,229 
115,2 120,485) 119,295) 104,863] 74,398] 48,961 
104,969 i i 1 41,02 29,259 


3, 
04—Somerville, Mass.....] 102,351] 102,177) 103,908] 93,091] 77,236] 61,643] 40,152] 24/933 

105—Little Rock, Ark.....| 102,213} _ 88,039] 81,679] 65,142] 45,941) 38,30 25,874 138 

me 106—Utica, N.Y... .-....: 101,531] 100,518] 101,740| 94,156] 74,419] 56,383| 44,007] 33,914. 


U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas 
Source: Bureau of the Census. Data for 1950 and later as indicated. 

A standard metropolitan area must contain at ieast one city having a population of 50,000 or over. 
The largest city is the principal central city for which the area is named, although there may be 
several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more. 
One exception exists to this rule. In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 
York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. 


c \ Total In central cities 
Rank Standard metropolitan area popula- — Mice tral clean 
; tion Number Per cent 
1 |New York—N. E, New Jersey. -Apr. 1957 (*14,186,000) | 12,911,994 8,629,750 66.8 
2 |Chieago, Il... ... Arie .| 5,495,364 3,620,962 65.9 
3 Angeles, Calif 4'367,911 1,970,358 45.1 
4  |Philadelphia, Pa. . eho=8, 048 2;071,605 56.4 
5 |Detroit, Mich.............. 5 es } 1,849,568 61.3 
PMA ORbOIES Ae ae ade eotoictaleeve nate clcre iovtosctal 4,00 er0 801,444 33.8 
7 |San Francisco-Oakland, Calif 1,159,932 51.8 
Mer Pittnbnrghy Paco. hoes occ ie cece e cate athe 6 76,806 30.6 
Gre Sts LOUISE MON cc aces Soe os 856,796 51.0 
Pine CIO VEINS OHIO Ss Settee nc oc en SSS oS eve lee is winaie nae 1,465, 914808 62.4 
11 |Washington, D.C............ 464,089 802:178 54.8 
OS PRETTY (rE ley oe 1 949,708 71.0 
. 13 |Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 833,067 74.6 
: 14 |Buffalo, N. Y.... 580,132 53.3 
; 15 |Cincinnati, Ohio 503,998 55.7 
16 |Milwaukee, Wis 637,392 73.2 
17 |Kansas City, Mo 456,622 56.1 
18 |Houston, Texas... ‘i Jan, 1956 (1,077,000)... 596,163 73.9 
19 |Providence, R. I. . «..July 1956 (*771,000).... 248,674 33.7 
PA PISCHECIE EW BSN eee rte Op nl hen ralslorssiiainle’ ote’ are 732,992 467,591 63.8 
BY \\Portiand, Oreg: 9. Fe... sees se sec es oe SA nee tee 704,829 373,628 58.0 
22 |New Orleans, La............. July 1956 (*779,000).... 685,405 570,445 83.2 
J INTE TCC Ae 2 ae eg NR > = Rn a oA 671,797 331,314 49.3 
24 ARMRPET OKANO Be OY ONG LCA Ne ie Se RS saa ce 614, 4341462 70.7 
SMU AISHEATE BIRY 88 Cigars ciate ka notte = aoa ne td 576, 369,129 64.0 
ites |Doiiyer-Colo:c 2. 2.5c2.0i4.. ew ace. aoe 563,832 415,786 73h 
27 «|Birmingham, Ala. 558,928 326,037 58.3 
28 {San Diego, Calif. . 556,808 334 60.1 
29 Indianapolis, Ind. 551,777 427,173 77.4 
30 |Youngstown, Ohio 49) 168,330 31.9 
31 |Albany-Schenectai 14, 299,091 58.1 
32 |Columbus, Ohio 503,410 375,901 74.7 
Bl San santana “VOXAR see cals sale ve clelodcacavies eee ees 500,460 408,442 81.6 
22. OSG OE Ca nel alt ye Seen eat aos ac eae a 495,084 249/276 50.4 
eR AIRUUNCR LOE EIN AT Re tn ete sation Sichare owes 487,632 332/488 68.2 
BG VEOH IAs A CLIED: orcig cusrejaukd «ulaistelscalessieicveiaiens ea x lpele s alae’ 482,393 396,000 82.1 
SEED AI ESP SECIS 87 AY Ty ENN od ee a 457,333 243.872 53.3 
ae) INOrlolk-Portsmouth, Va... . sce cw ae wwe ete cece 446,200 293,552 65.8 
39 |Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa Re 437,824 08, 47.7 p 
AO ARTO. ONO: 4.5 eee elie Bele oe : 410,032 274,605 67.0 
41 |Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.... ; 409,143 221,419 54.1 ii 
42 |Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 407.255 217,06 53.3 i 
43 |Toledo, Ohio............:. 395,551 303,616 76.8 i 
44 |Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, P 392,241 112,317 28.6 i 
45 |Omaha, Nebr 5 aes Aaa 366,395 251,117 68.5 | 
AG me WOrbaw Orth) {VORA caacia die see aie fe sles cio's lee siealeise se 361,253 278,778 77.2 (| 
CRE “PERNA HS) 8 b.col0) (01 Yaa ees PN i ge ar a eS rh 358,081 177,397 49.5 i 
48 |Wheeling, W. Va.—Steubenville, Ohio.............005 354,092 94,763 26.8 
RUMI ROUGE IN Vite on ee hoch ts,. cats naa cess ehraimle oie 341,719 220,583 64.6 
PMO RUAN EL OU ce bee ciix. 4 ravore tiers aeeyacese pee vorefeaaee 337,105 124/769 37.0 
Fe TeeaRAN GORA Mn es oe fee cs oclaod a ent vece e ancicnalen Oram o acti 331,770 106,818 32.2 | 
Jip, ETERS fa ah ol ok ae ae te PSS OS ee Prat 328,050 230,310 70.2 | 
Ba IOkighome City, ORIS . os pice steers wists anes .oje aie: 325,352 243,504 74.8 | 
54 |Charleston, W. Va...........-.+06-- : 322,072 73,501 22°8 
55 (Nashville, Tenn.... j 321,758 174,307 54.2 
56 |Jacksonville, Fla 304,029 204,517 67.3 } 
57 |Harrisburg, Pa 292/241 89,544 30.6 
58 |Johnstown, Pa 291,354 63,232 21.7 
Goes an esas: Calif: ss cmeecrin ne ctovietiare Caos d aatineisee econ 290,547 95,280 32.8 
BOR Ta AD ICS < Millar) ..+; 2 sein aloes g al apie asle ee ceece 288,292 176,515 61.2 
BP iticnsitOme, NG. Yeats ae ciele soca taittee ie ete (oles 284,262 143,213 50.4 j 
aga Giant onl: Olio mse, Heke al eed ue crete mr gee elie aie vse 283/194 116,912 41.3 
63 {San Bernardino, Calif. ...............5 ed teleervait 281,642 63.058 2214 
pelisacramentos Callas ake cc cccoec seca ele cette eee se 277.140 137,572 49.6 
er Me itreana Salita. cathe Aicieciaa sas palin lc ie aclealo arsie atts, +.» ote 276,515 91,669 83:9 
BMI WIORGESEEL, (REASS ccc. sjarctc visto nia worntie’s wicicloeice co Fie oe 276,336 203/486 73.6 
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United States—Population, Metropolitan 


Rank Standard metropolitan area 


673 52.1 
[Tacoma, Wash....... eyo Raa oles Saiate he nar $31 6: 
Salt Lake City, Utah............ 163'143 60:2 
Flint, Mich onmeeeccee eeeeee : — a 
158,709 61.5 
125,536 ree 
Scranton, Pa..... 199 1320 Fra 
Reading, Pa...... is 58.3 
ee Se onee lor, oe oe rie 
BOTA one ad aa alen fs oy Seiee wndar ese es ON : 
Pe eee Tht oe eee Odi} 53-3 
Huntington, W. Wis AGHIANGs ICY: jon iy'c.aciaaerocsnon la a3 
SHOT ER acs Seles «per eae rsa Ans : 
Paveirort lowa—Rock Island—Moline, Ill. 35:8 
Mobile, Alain. ics... ce os 53-7 
75.7 
73.0 
ae 
Se Sawhiboualetale’seatiate A dine, eva, da mix oe ae ae 
Me eer ay rien al ane cccieet thvcerg uss -ewhagesonat st anerace a Mer one ee 
Ne etetete acess di Sincsiw (erste alsbaveue maya ek en nto ts a 
Rsaieis aaa nis bis SSR Bat Reha fePape Pee seed cha hy 
Be or i Rls Letras Wogan 63:1 
‘Stamford—Norwalk, Conn.......... : 
‘Beaumont—Port Arthur, T ae 
Hl Paso, Texas......... 59.9 
Greensboro—High Point, 237 
Binghamton, N. Y 72.7 
Fort Wayne, Ind 73°1 
Shreveport, La 53°3 
Lansi Mich 46:7 
34.6 
65.4 
42.6 
44.1 
Augusta, Ga. 82°3 
Austin, Texas. 80.2 
Evansville, Ind 79.4 
Baton Rouge, La 67.6 
NVSEOE DAI CODD. orxie xac.0't 0/010. siik-slew sine 80:5 
FEU VENOUN SO NENCUD ol) s aPotalavacd/a\s visible ajFierm a elgteielpin'a, sys syiaase wae eed 
ate POC LOR GNU WM cbecctalsin aa Move aves a ylastr<olelaraya e.e.sivle nt ereehee 79.0 
UR cruel OSA RIAD AL, VGH 5 oia'e aparmr a, oeora alsin. o)S%p ale aisle eters. 6 Staves w eare Hoe 
Oran ——Hivwla ODIO. vires cei Solaire aiclern winters «ome elena 
iis Hamilton— Middletown CO) RRS Aen a eee ee oN $3 
mtGen |New Brittain —Bristol, Conn... . c+. o.-00 0 sececncccn 74-6 
eceeiimstop-salem, IN. !Girw. es .ccc senses ces eat dednecmen aa 
118 |Albuquerque, M ae 
119 |Columbia, §. C..... 89:4 
55.3 
76.7 
eae sn Sencar pee 68 
Wie Aaa?) ah aE siee ey gs Sealer e ae 
BSE ice oh imy's «Uranus amr si 
pepigicas Cnpmettge s ghar taperos 277 7 $33 
geo a Odes ++ in see a let eee aN a aa00 
Rec cttgs netae w oMcraaice a ae ee 68.9 
Kupraligand cance 46.6 
62.1 
65.1 
48.6 
45.5 
nS 45.5 
Bae gy es Ma oe 
eS ltr WORE RE ORR EE | AMT 64.7- 
AGAR coc See os 82°6 
ere mae sicte tiie). thant Seen em RO 45.6 
SS cRRtSi eee aa cet Seamer 58.9 
BORE edb niecocfsoiud. ea SR 70.3 
Pere eater oe a 65.0 
Pris Pare ric MN et eS 47.3 
ea eas 74.7 
61.1 
63.7 
69.3 
SC a een ie ieee 80.8 
i) Mea tists «ot eae 70.2 
Bin sjoe bidet’ sont oe ee 71.0 
abi beneseie ake faje' ple .g). States aereneeeterene nia ast eaennems 55.1 
Tradarelelac sla sume es: kia eres elope Rare eteerte tenet 64.9 
D7 ais & tie a'elin panto ALR Oat ala>at ee ee eee 67.0 
Pp aleivie 4:6:0°e)eja Spioistale Meee iter sie eeenene 69.1 
SOMO OHO crakear vic 53.6 
sole sheletelsiain ts ante 81.2 
BA ao 59.4 
64.8 
70.6 
59.4 
93.6 
57.0 
85.2 
68.5 
72.3 
74,3 
80.1 
San Angelo, Tex 88. 
Laredo, Texas. 51.910 92. | 
*According to results of censuses and estimates of the Bureau of the Census taken after April 1, 1950. | 


Although figures for births, deaths, marriages 
and divorces for the first six months of 1958 are 
provisional, subject to future revision, the totals 


- are an indication of the trends. Comparative fig- 


~ 
_ 


* 


ures follow: 
January-June 1957 and 1958 


Number Rate 
1958 1957 


Item 


= Live births . .|2,024,000/2,036,000] 23.7 24.2 
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“VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
FIRST HALF OF 1958 


States and for every geographic division, owing 
to the high mortality during January-April, 1958, 
associated with the influenza epidemic. 


MARRIAGES 
During the first half, 1958, 687,000 marriages 
were performed, 6.8% below those for the first 
half, 1957; the rate was 8.0 per 1,000 population 
as compared with a rate of 8.8 for the first 6 
months of 1957. All months, starting with Sep- 
tember, 1957, showed lower numbers of marriages 


» Marriages....| 687,000} 737,000 8.0 8.8 and lower rates than the corresponding months 
- Deaths...... 851,000} 808,000} 10.0 9.6 of 1956. For 16 states the marriage figures for 
Infant deaths. 55,800 54,900! 27.2 26.8 the first 6 months, 1958, were higher than those 
for the same period, 1957. In June, 1958, there 

BIRTHS were 184,000 marriages, 2.1% less than in June, 


4 


For the first half of 1958, an estimated total 
of 2,024,000 births was registered. This is 0.6% 
less than the number for the first 6 months of 


050 DIVORCES 


During the first half, 1958, in 29 reporting 


1957. The crude birth rate for January-June, States, 82,531 divorces were granted, 5% fewer 
1958, was 23.7, compared with 24.2 for the same than during the same period, 1957, and 2% 


period of 1957. DEATHS 


Mortality for the first 6 months of 1958 in- 
creased over that of 1957 for the total United 


below 1956. Eighteen states reported a decline in 
divorces and 11 states reported an increase. In 
June 14,817 divorces were granted, 2% fewer than 
in June, 1957. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1957 


BIRTHS 

In 1957 the number of registered live births 
reached a record high of 4,254,000, about 2% 
above 1956, making 1957 the 7th successive record 
year. The rate per 1,000 pop. was 25.0, over 
24.9 for 1956. 

Taking into account unregistered births the 
nation had an estimated 4,301,000 births in 1957 
and 4,220,000 in 1956, with a rate of 25.3 in 1957 
and 25.2 in 1956. The increase in marriages 1955-56 
by 3.5% makes likely that the increase in births 
was caused by first children of recently married 
couples. The largest increase was in the Mountain 
states and in the South. 

In the 8-year period, 1950-1957, the number of 
children born, 32,036,000, was almost one-third 
again as many as in the 8 years of the preceding 
decade, 1940-1947. DEATHS 


Although the death rate for 1957 was the 
same as that for 1950 (9.6), the death rates for 
each color and sex group were lower in 1957 than 
in 1950 at every age except for white males at 
ages 15 to 24 and 65 to 74, white females at ages 
85 years and over, and nonwhite males and females 
at ages 65 to 74. 

At every age the death rate in 1957 for males 
is greater than for females. The ratio of the death 
rate for males to that for females is highest at 
ages 15 to 24. Between the ages 15 and 75, the 
contrast in mortality between the sexes is less for 
nonwhites than for whites, while under 15 and 
over 74 the contrast is about the same. 

Estimated 1957 death rates per 100,000 mid-year 
population, and estimated percentage of total 


deaths: Diseases of heart 368.9 and 38.4%; malig- 
nant neoplasms, 149.6 and 15.6%; vascular lesions, 
110.4 and 11.5%; accidents 57.2 and 6.0%; certain 
diseases of early infancy, 38.8 and 4.0%; influenza 
and pneumonia, 35.9 and 3.7%; general arterio- 
sclerosis, 19.9 and 2.1%; diabetes mellitus, 16.4 
and 1.7%; congenital malformations, 12.6 and 
1.3%; cirrhosis of liver, 10.6 and 1.1%; all other 
causes, 140.2 and 14.6%. 


MARRIAGES 

The provisional estimate of marriages in 1957 
was 1,516,000. The rate of 8.9 per 1,000 pop. was 
about- 5% lower than the rate for 1956. The 
provisional estimate for 1956 was 1,569,000; when 
all the reports were in the actual was 1,585,000, 
9.5 per 1,000. 

The decline in the marriage rate per 1,000 pop. 
is partly due to the smaller number of births in 
the 1930s, those persons having now reached the 
age for marrying. 

On a geographic basis the sharpest decline in 
marriage rates in 1957 was in the Mountain states. 
The Pacific coast states were unchanged, as was 
Pennsylvania. DIVORCES 

Reports from 29 states and the District of 
Columbia gave a total of 168,158 divorces in 1957 
from those areas, and suggested a United States 
total of 378,000 divorces in 1957 when all the 
returns are in. This would be 1% below the 1956 
figures. Whereas South Dakota showed a decrease 
of 26.6%, North Dakota had an increase of 21.8%. 
Arkansas had an increase of 20.5% in 1957 and 
a decrease of 43% in 1956 from 1955. These figures 
include annulments. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 


Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population. 


Births Deaths 
Year ee ee ge EE ama 
Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 

Number Rate Number Rate 
2,360,399 17.9 791,003 626.266 | 1,417,269 10.8 
2,934,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
2,794,800 20.2 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,338 10.6 
2,735,456 19.5 788,063 613,656 4 1,401,719 10.6 
3,288,67. 23.3 785,689 609,928 | 1,395,617 10.0 
3,699,940 25.8 818,234 627,136 | 1,445,370 10,1 
3,535,068 24,2 820,931 623,406 | 1,444,337 9:9 
3,559,5: 23.9 821,291 622,316 | 1,443,607 937. 
3,554,149 23.6 827,749 624,705 | 1,452,454 9.6 
3.750,850 24.5 845,233 636,866 | 1,482,099 D0: 
3,846,986 24,7 853,927 642,911 | 1,496,838 9.6 
3,902,120 24.6 867,100 650,441 | 1,517,541 9.6 
4,017,362 24.9 846,124 634,967 | 1,481,091 9.2 
4,047,295 24.6 872,638 656,079 | 1,528,717 9.3 
4,163,090 249 893,357 671,119 | 1,564,476 9.4 
4,254,000 25.0 927,980 708,020 | 1,636,000 9.6 


1Births based on a 50 percent sample. 


2Not available. 


*Data are estimated 


Birth rates are based on population enumerated-as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950 and for other years 


ated_as of July 1. Estimates for 1943-46 includes Armed Forces overseas. 
Ce eath rates are paket on population enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950; for other years esti- 
mated as of July 1; excluding members of the Armed Forces overseas. 


Births and Deaths by States, 1956-1957 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


By place of occurrence. (Births and Deaths are based on monthly reports from oi pee 
offices.) Births include deaths eaths 


y registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal 
Armed Forces overseas. Massachusetts not reported (1957). : 


1957 figures provisional, 1956 figures final 


th Births Deaths 
Births Deaths wiere 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
3,808} 83,690] 28,201} 26,959 
33°581 30,036| 9,164 46 
42'879| 42'896| 16,587) 15,801 
355,498 333,144 129,783 119,851 
42) : : 
53'862 52;700| 22,422) 21,515 
11.887| 11,248 "095 3,84 
337344| 327914/ 9,932 9,457 
103,927| 96,916] 41,828] 38,635 
103,581| 104;368| 33,749 "94 
16,51 16,386 ‘09 4.917 
936,143] 226,484] 100,940] 95,466 
114,797| 113,612|, 43,536 ‘41 
64.369] 63,964) 28.036] 26,286 
50,934| 51.776| 20,268] 19,668 
75.240|  75.072| 29,236| 27,593 
90:873| 88.912| 28,.357| 26,324 
22'063| 22/602] 10.420) 10,143 
68,049] 65,348| 26,477 a ; 
* gore oa] boa'e39|"" eeiié| e410 a 
781988 §2:608| 31,5780| 29,973 { 
63,608] 62,768 ae a 8117] 8812 ____ 2.538 
etary tat "427 6,444 . |4,254,600|4, 163,090) 1,636,000] 1,564,476 
32,583| 33,948] 13,671] 13,22 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 
REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


rm ‘‘cases’”’ refers to confinements resulting in single or plural issue is synonymous with ‘‘sets’’ 
Mer cree tor ciural births. Total number of cases is necessarily less than total number of births for 
any given period. 


Cases of plural births in which 


Total Total cases Plural case 
ase live (single and at least one child wae ee Sis Bet 1,000 
i ura = - 
~ “4 : Total Twins lets ruplets 
2,360,399 2,336,604 25.226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
2,934,860 2,906,456 29,787 29,470 316 1 10.2 
2,794,800 2,767,323 28,885 28,591 286 8 10.4 
»735,45 2,707,574 128,862 6 SBT OS i “Rare 10.7 
3,288,672 3,253,114 37,114 36,782 327 5 11.4 
3,699,940 3,662,811 38,630 38,286 340 4 10.5 
535,068 3,499,905 236,586 36,245 336 3 10.5 
3,599,529 3,524,367 36,819 36,479 337 3 10.4 
3,554,149 3,517,755 38,116 37,759 352 5 10.8 
3,750,850 3,713,180 38,576 38,256 313 7 10.4 
3,846,986 3,807,979 40,529 40,15 371 4 10.6 
3,902,120 3,861,946 41,883 41,529 359 4 10.8 
:017,362 3,976,225 42,641 42,24 398 3 10.7 
4,047,295 4,005,257 | 43,481 43,082 392 7 10.9 
4,163,090 4'120,802 | 43/632 43,22 399 5 10.6 


PS TORE RS To ed add eo cot Soa a bel Dee ee ky et ee SSS RD 
MWneludes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female stillborn) in the District of Columbia. 
*Includes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 females stillborn) in Kentucky. 


8Cases of twin births in which only one child was born alive are based on a 50-percent sample. All 
other cases of plural births are based on a total count. 


e e 
Marriages and Divorces. by States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
By place of occurrence. Divorces include reported annulments. 


Mar- Mar- Mar- 

riages! | Divorces riages! |Divorces riages! | Divorces 

State — State —_—— State —_———- | ——_—_— 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 

Alabama. . al 19,939 10,469) Maine...., 8,283 1,926|Oklahoma... 30,581 212,439 

Arizona..... 9,695 ,571; Maryland... 44,424 5,490|Oregon...... ,00 »82 

Arkansas... 13,340 4,973] Mass. ... 2.3 47,986 N.A./Pennsylvania| 76,629 153 
California, . . 93,224 42,471| Michigan... 54,166 16,228] Rhode Island 86 913 
Colorado. . . 13,831 5,800) Minnesota, . 24,859 ,948/S. Carolina... 39,886 2,731 
Connecticut. 18,096 2,617| Mississippi. . 62,001 ,027|S. Dakota... 74 850 
Delaware... 2,262 598] Missouri. ... 34,300 310,993|Tennessee... . 23,327 8,410 
Dist. of Col 8,043 1,092|Montana, .. 6,500 1,985|/Texas....... 88,644 333,831 
Florida..... 32,665 20,238] Nebraska... 10,763 2,284|Utah........ 66 217 
Georgia..... 52,633 7,751) Nevada..... 58,101 9,141|Vermont.... 3,20: 527 
Idaho...... 8,997 2,214|New Hamp, 28 1,059) Virginia .... 37,391 7,133 
Illinois, . 83,554 N.A.|New Jersey. 41,523 4,891|Washington . 28,493 8,641 
Indiana. ,92¢ 12,026| New Mexico 11,43 2,337/W.-Va...... 14,842 N.A. 
Towa..... 23,863 ,850) New York. . 127,256 N.A.| Wisconsin . . 25,636 4,488 
Kansas..... 16,050 4,899] North Car 874 N.A.| Wyoming... 2,793 31,145 
Kentucky. . 21,314 N.A.|N. Dakota 4,144 488 >>| 
Louisiana... 22,006 N-AVObIO Sines 60,750 21,3441 U.S...... 21,516,000! 2382,000 


1Data represents marria 


(N.A.) Not available. 


ges reported for about one-half of the States. *Estimated. 8Incomplete. 


\ 


Vital Statistics—Deaths, Accidental Injuries 
Deaths and Crude Death Rates For Selected Causes, 1957 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 
Includes only deaths occurring within the continental United States. Excludes fetal deaths. 
Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population residing in area. 


Cause of death 


Number Rate 


309 


Cause of death Number)Rate 


MM COUBCE. ahicaiy eile eames 1,636,000 /960.5 General arteriosclerosis.......... 33,950| 19.9 
Tuberculosis, all forms............ 2, 7. Other diseases of circulatory system 14,790| 8.7 
Tubercuiosis of respiratory system 11,940] 7.0||Chronic and unspecified” nephritis 
Tuberculosis, other forms........ 910) 0.5 and other renal sclerosis......... 15,210) 8.9 
Syphilis and its sequelae........... 3,670| 2.2||Influenza and pneumonia, except 
Dysentery, all forms.............. 460] - 0.3. meumonia of newborn.......... 61,090} 35.9 
Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore MOTIBA.iracise, sear dale oa sae 7,360) 4.3 
PURE OB Ge Sa oieenreeie LN ae ae nies Bis 180} 0.1 Pneumonia, except pneumonia of 
DU TUN SITE Ra 100} 0.1 MEWDOLN: .. 74. Pears ia 53,730] 31.5 
Whooping cough.................. 170}, 0:1 (Bronchitis = \".........0 dean os Ge 3,860] 2.3 
Meningococcal infections.......... 810} 0.5||Ulcer of stomach and duodenum... 10,170} 6.0 
Acute poliomyelitis............... 220} +0.1||Appendicitis. ... 52.6... sau s es be 091 1.2 
MICASIER Aeros Pia vss lites ac ac 410; 0.2||Hernia and intestinal obstruction, .. 8,330! 4.9 
All other infective and parasitic Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, and 
GINPABOR Oa ois coe wie ee hank me ao 5,060) 3.0 colitis, except ‘hea of newborn 7,230) 4.2 
Malignant Se tia incl. neoplasms Cirrhosis of liver.................. 18,000) 10.6 
of lymphatic and hematopoietic Acute nephritis and nephritis with 
Ci oT pean MOD eee AG 254,780|149.6 edema, inci. nephrosis........... 2,370] 1.4 
Benign neoplasms and neoplasms of Hyperplasia of prostate............ 4,890) 2.9 
unspecified nature Su . 4,970| _2.9||Deliveries and complications of preg- 
Diabetes mellitus. . 27,930] 16.4 nancy, child birth, and the puer- 
Anemias 5 3,150} 1.8 ‘i ays =e 1tee on 
es Cees 1,880} 1.1 All other complications. 1,490} 0.9 
Major cardiovascular-renal dis- Congenital malformations, z 21,410} 12.6 
(eSNG ys Bea oe See eee tes 892,490/524.0||Certain diseases of early infancy... . 66,150) 38.8 
Diseases of- cardiovascular system..| 877,280/515.0 Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia, 
Vascular lesions affecting central and atelectasis. ...... 2.0.0.0. 29,190) 17.1 
nervous system............... 188,040/110.4 Infections of newborn........... 4,970) 2.9 
Rheumatic fever....:47..0....-. 890}. 0.5 Other diseases peculiar to. early 
Diseases of heart. .............. 628,440 /368.9 infancy, and immaturity umqual- 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 19,310) 11.3 Thed {oon Fo ee Ps 31,990) 18.8 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease, Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined 
incl. coronary disease........| 453,840/266.4 conditions ©) .°250r 1a os aaah ee 19,170} 11.3 
Nonrheumatie chronic endocar- AColM ents saa ny 505s cc siete Micmac eb Narare cs 97,350) 57.2 
ditis and other myocardial Motor-vehicle accidents......... 40,070) 23.5 
degeneration............... 61,240] 36.0 All other accidents.............. 57,280] 33.6 
Other diseases of heart........ 21,510)" 12-6) (Suicides... iti. 5: cna. 15,980) 9.4 
Hypertension with heart disease 72,540| 42.6||Homicide........... 0... .00 cane .400| 4.9 
Hypertension without mention of All other causes: 2.6050. 000 samen 78,720| 46.2 
OATES oh cine hte ae eat a 11,170! 6.6 


Estimates are based on _a 10-per cent sample of death certificates. The sampling error varies with 
the number of deaths. For example the sampling error is 30% for the estimate of 100 deaths from 
diphtheria, 5% for 3,670 deaths from syphilis, and 0.3% for the 628,440 deaths for diseases of heart, 

Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 


Source: National Safety Council estimates 


Motor Drown- Rail- Poison Other 
Year vehicle Falls road gases poisons 
Ores ek «Sl eae eae 37,794 20,945 i 3,189 1,397 1,440 
1983 Oana: ae 37,955 20,631 3,187 1,223 1,391 
ROA eee Te tet a 35,586 9,771 2,616 1,223 1,339 
US CRs Faiss'e i Tactocwns ~ « 38,426 20,192 2,834 1,163 1,431 
1S Jona es anes aes 39,628 20,282 2,696 1,213 1,422 
UAE ee See 38,500 20,800 2,600 12,00 1,450 
DEATH RATES, Per 100,000 population 
24.3 13.5 4.4 4.2 2.1 1.4 0.9 0.9 
24.0 13.0 4.2 4.3 2.0 1.4 0.8 0.9 
22.1 12.3 3.8 3.9 1.6 1.4 0.8 0.8 
23.4 12.3 3.9 3.9 1.7 1.3 0.7 0.9 
23.7 12.1 3.8 3.7 1.6 1.3 0.7 0.9 
22.6 12.2 3.8 3.9 1.5 1.3 0.7 0.9 
of nature of injury. 


1Includes burns -by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless 
2Includes drownings in water transport accidents. 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1957 
Source: National Safety Council estimates based on data from the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, state industrial commissions, state traffic authorities, state de- 
partments of health, insurance companies, industries establishments and other sources. 


Public 

- Total Motor Non-motor Home Work 

popes ot tEIey ee vehicle | vehicle 

700,000 1,450,000 2,150,000 4,250,000 1,950,000 

7S Sapbeaheg ents e 000) 38/500 ”'17,500 28/000 14, 
Nonfatal injuries 9,600,000 1,400,000 2,150,000 4,200,000 1,950,000 

Permanent impairments... 350,000 120, 50,000) 110,000 80,0 
Temporary total disabilities. . 9,250,000 1,300,000 2,100,000! 4,100,000 1,850,000 
CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1957 

a 7,000,000,000 $3,450,000,000, $800,000,000| $906,000,000)$2,000,000,000 
oe Peete Mone = s One aie + 7+800°000;000 1,550,000,000} — 650;000;000] ~ 650,000,000] 1,100;000,000 
Medical expense... .......... 950,000,000) "150,000,000! 150,000,000; 240,000,000, °430,000,000 
Overhead cost of insurance....| 2,250,000,000! 1,750,000,000 10,000,000) 10,000,000) 470,000,000 


Many Americans See Their Doctor Five Times a Year 
Results of a test survey to determine how frequently Americans consult their physician were pub- 
lished by the National Health Service in 1958. The survey was made in July and August, 1957. The 
iminary report concludes: ; 
eres necpie CaBaatt their doctor 5.1 times a year; rural nonfarm people 4.5 times a year; farm 
people 3,6 times a year. Farmers come least often for checkups. 
About 80% of the visits were to the doctor’s office; 10% were made by the doctor to the home. One- 
third of all visits involved preventive care and other indirect services; two-thirds involved diagnosis 
treatment. zi : 
Brabant 48% of the persons interviewed had seen a doctor within a month prior to the interview. The 
survey covered 9,000 houses and 28,500 persons. 


Vital Statistics—Motor-Vehicle Deaths; Hospitals 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States 


A - Traffic figures from state traffic authorities; Total Motor-Vehicle 
tC ihateaprean a fetes from National Office of Vital Statistics 


* 
otor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths ‘otal Motor-Vehicle Deaths 
m (Place of Accident) (Place of Residence) 
State Number Mil. death rate** Pop. death rate** 
r 5 1955 
1957 | 1956 1957 1956 | a 
US A ioe easiest 925 976 8.6 9.4 - - 
=| eee 462 488 9.0 10.3 a a 
PATONG ie cca ces one 496 486 7.7 7.6 30.5 377 
California............ 3,691 3,804 5.9 6.4 see 362 
Colorado............. 267 4 5.1 6.1 re 137 
Connecticut....... ‘ 283 288 3.2 3.4 ax 289 
Delaware......-. 91 8 4.7 4.8 ios 140 
Dist. of Columbia 69 5 2.9 2.1 208 283 
Florida - 1,076 1,229 5.9 7A ae ang 
Georgia. Bee 1,138 = aa 7 rete 
Des. é F A 6 
Tinota. i 2,096 2,135 6.2 6.5 ot re 
GIANG: See see A See 4 1,222 5.8 6.2 a —s 
MGaVGitate ss sate Sk 690 700 6.8 6.2 a a 
MORDARS | ects. ee ot ats 58. 683 6.3 7.5 32. oe 
ACONtUCKY:. oir cc ee 814 778 8.1 8.1 a} oan 
HOWsiaANs <2. 2.000. 829 898 8.0 9.1 9. ak 
EUAN Ss fol ccc. sie scores 153 160 4.0 4.4 19.0 a7 
IVIAPVIANG.:. syi-2 cc es 552 550 5.4 5.6 18.8 peel 
Massachusetts........ 519 555 3.3 3.6 9.4 oon 
WEOHIRAN 0.055 < 2s 1,537 1,746 5.3 6.1 24.3 =o 
RVNTIESOtE s+ ae 685 640 5.3 5.2 21.8 233 
Mississippi........... 525 TA 7.9 26.2 a 
cane eT hokqotee eran 996 1,132 5.5 6.4 26.5 26. 
Montana.,. 210 6.7 8.5 39.5 — 
Nebraska 303 315 4.7 5.0 24.9 4. 
Nevada....... 139 139 8.2 8.6 36.7 54.7 
New Hampshire 94 4.0 4.3- 17.7 Bye 
New Jersey 833 772 3.7 3.4 14.4 ‘ 
New Mexico.. 7 400 9.2 9.4 43.0 37.1 
New York... ae 2,191 2,200 5.0 5.2 14.6 14.3 
North Carolina....... 1,063 1,108 Ti 7.0 26.7 28.4 
North Dakota........ 147 169 5.6 8.6 26.5 26.6 
‘CON Oars teeta eee cnc ere 2,044 2,023 5.5 5.6 22.7 23.8 
Oklahoma... 0.056. 6s 704 683 7.0 6.9 30.5 28.0 
MPI DINOS ado 35: 5 ia hina 9 oie) 46 423 6.3 5.7 25.1 26.0 
Pennsylvania......... 1,698 1,790 4.5 4.9 18.6 17.5 
Rhode Island......... 6 2.7 2.4 9.5 11.6 
South Carolina....... 715 718 8.8 9.0 29.8 29.7 
South Dakota........ 178 196 6.0 6.8 27.8 29.5 
Tennessee... ....5005 699 766 5.8 6.4 23.4 26.7 
Texas... en cas-ly Elle See OOw. 2,611 6.0 6.4 30.3 30.4 
COAL GNF chokes ae 222 6.2 6.3 25.2 24.6 
VERMONT (ese 1 98 71 6.7 25.1 21.7 
a ee 912 830 6.1 5.8 20.9 23.2 
Washington. . 548 533 5.2 5.1 22.4 21.2 
West Virginia 478 438 7.9 7.5 23.4 20.5 
Wisconsin... 919 955 6.7 7.2 24.3 24.6 
Wyoming.... 157 173 7.7 8.6 46.8 37.3 
SEU BLEM MORI Asn acs ik. ts US pidrscs honillld Sati sha aotebeete termine, |_ 39,628 38,426 23.7 23.4 


*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. 


**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. 


Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 


Source: American Hospital Association (Data are for 1957) 


Hos-) Average| Admis- | Bas- Hos- Average| Admis- | Bas- 

State |ptls.| Beds |census*| sions* | sinets|| State |ptis.| Beds |census*| sions* sinets 
Ala....| 128 22,661 19,295 387,910 18 1,759 1,377 40,287 165 
Ariz, 68 638 6,230 168,772 3! 4,649 86,321 503 
Ark 85 14,96: 12,487 224,847 154 50,271 43,766 642,938] 3,172 
Calif 421) 123,599) 104,194] 1,760,188 1 3,978 118,180 574 
Colo 98 ,903 14,08 , 167 490} 224,681) 203,611] 2,146,600! 9,060 
Conn 70 21,799 18,433 320,097 180 x 24,772 612,639] 2,772 
Del r 17 5,038 4,226 133 6 6,770 5,588 116,974 610 
D.ofC 26 15,131 13,396 193,216 254 74,832 64,893 13g 088 4,981 
Fla 161 26,451 20,477 559,700 131 17,662 14,221 ,T77 j 
Ga 143 27,761 23,888 466,494 é 13,477 10,887 007 
Idaho 5 , 2,571 92,869 337| 107,726 92,861] 1,489,982) 7,074 

Seca 325) 106,644 92,208] 1,333,187 ,068 7,434 ,63 
Ind 13 85 26,357 479 78 14,178 13,163 88 1,301 
Iowa 125 21,109 16,856 359,265 66 LE 4,998 111,566 627 
Kan 152 16,976 13,838 315,428 153 28,164 23,285 462,575| ~ 1,867 
Ky 133 22,945 19,160 398,833 555 59,817 46,694! 1,331,387 : 
La 135 24,191 19,181 478,543 8 : 3,679 , 
Me 57 314 8,0: 115,918 32 4,874 4,036 61,371 318 
Md 82 29,980 25,554 324,012 124 32,837 29,198 482,074| 2,092 
Mass 209 67,080 56,991 702,222 135 22,792 17,461 419,192 = 
pein } 250 66,998 58,412) 1,007,288 16,093 13,146 297,755| 1,189 
Miss..| 103 pray To'o86 248440 et 73335] 2's08| Berege| | Bat 
Mo....| 146] 35,846] 30,521] 541970 sate — tec 
Mont. . 61 6,015 4,462 121,384 647 Re J ae 
Nebr. 112 12,411 9,598 208,083 1,149||Total . 6,818 |1,558,691! 1,320,309! 22,992,764 100,763 


peace aH Census—Data estimated for non-reporting hospitals. Excludes newborn. 

ummary of hospitals and (Beds)—General 5,546 (709,446); Psychiatric 496 (709,116): Tubercul 
305 (71,092); Maternity 67 (2,459); Bye, Ear, ‘Nose and Throat 44 (2087), Childzen's 30 ete): 
Orthopedic 73 (6,119); Chronic and Convalescent 138 (32,937); All other 99 (19,260). Y : 
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Crime in the United States 


Source: J. 


ar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


-S. Dept. of Justice, and news services. 
ADVANCE REPORT ON FIRST HALF OF 1958 


Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI in Septem- 
ber made a preliminary report on the tendency in 
crime in the United States during the first half 
of 1958. He found that police reports from across 
the country indicated a rise of 12.3% in major 
crimes, of which the various categories under 
robberies were by far the worst. 

Thus robberies increased 19.6%, or nearly one- 
fifth over the first half of 1957; burglaries rose 
15.8%, larcenies, including thefts valued from $50 
up, rose 14.4%, and theft of motor cars was up 
6.2%. This suggested that the final report would 
Show 1958 as the year with the worst record for 
serious crimes in police annals. 


Violations of the Federal bank robbery statutes 
reached a new record. Director Hoover considered 
the sudden surge in bank robberies a most star- 
tling development and added that women were 
appearing as bank robbers, an alarming and com- 
pletely inexplicable trend. 

The full report for the first half of 1958 also 
was expected to show a rise of 9.3% in cases of 
forcible rape. 

An independent analysis of the uniform crime 
reporting system used by the FBI, as well as a 
study of the methods employed by local statisti- 
cians in police departments proceeded during 1958. 


CRIME SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1957 


Murder and non-negligent manslaughter de- 
creased slightly in the United States in 1957, but 
practically every other offense showed increases 
and justified what the FBI called ‘‘a continued 
upswing’’ of major crimes. Burglary increased 
12.2%, auto theft 9.9%, larceny 8.4%, robbery 
8.2%, rape 3.8%, aggravated assault 3.8% and 
manslaughter by negligence 1.6%. Burglary, auto 
theft and larceny combined represented 93% of 
the crimes committed in 1957. According to a 
police estimate 2,796,400 major crimes took place. 

Murder decreased only by 0.7%, reaching a 
total of 5,740. Rape reached 21,080 offenses, 56.6% 
of them forcible. Robbers and burglars took about 
$479,000,000 from owners, of which the police re- 
covered about $267,000,000 worth of property. 


BURGLARS ARE MORE ACTIVE 


More burglars broke into houses and stores 
than ever before—there were 590,020 burglaries, 
a rise of 12.2%. The burglars favored places of 
business, these accounting for 60.7% of the total. 
All parts of the country reported an increase. 

Taking 445 representative cities with over 25,000 
population each, the report showed 7 fewer bank 
robberies than in 1956. Pocket-picking and 
bicycle thefts decreased slightly, but purse- 
snatching rose 9.1%, shoplifting increased 13.9%, 
and thefts from motor cars increased 7.7%. 


ARRESTS OF YOUNG PERSONS 


An examination of the distribution of 2,068,677 
arrests in 1,473 cities by age groups showed that 
253,817, or 12.3% had not yet reached their 18th 
birthday and 39.0% were under 15. 

Persons under 18 represented 53.1% of all ar- 
rests for the crimes of robbery, burglary-break- 
ing or entering, larceny-theft, and auto theft, 
but only 10.3 percent of all arrests for the part 
I crimes against the person of murder, negligent 
manslaughter, rape, and aggravated assault, 

The participation of youths under 18 in property 
crimes was highest in auto thefts, 67.6%. Of all 
arrests for burglary-breaking or entering, youths 
under 18 repersented 54.8%. Similarly, they were 
subjects of arrest in 51.3% of all arrests for 
larceny-theft, other than auto. Youths under 18 
accounted for 26.4% of the arrests for robbery. 


Drug Traffic 


MANY AUTOMOBILES RECOVERED 
Stealing of automobiles continues on an in- 
creased scale, but the police manage to get many 
of them back. From reports covering 91% of 
city populations and 70% of rural communities 
the FBI estimated that 289,950 cars were stolen 
in 1958, an increase of 26,230. The cars were 
valued at $249,000,000 and the police recovered 
$232,000,000 worth, a high rate of recovery. 
More than 1,000 automobiles were stolen in 
each of the following cities: 


New York........ 13,607 | San Antonio...... 

Los Angeles...... 13,203 | Long Beach...... 

Detrory si. ieciz.2 6,9: Atlanta... v4i.. 1,789 
San Francisco..... 5,444 | Washington...... 1,758 
St. Louis......... 5,232 UBL. ocT iss «ste 1,752 
WOStONs.. ...0 ee 5,102: |) Dallas = aaeease 1,625 
Baltimore........ 4,739 | Milwaukee....... 1,552 
New Orleans. 4,621 | San Diego........ 1,493 
Chicago.......... 4,486 | Oakland......... 1,438 
Philadelphia...... 4,009 | Miami.......... 1,331 
Houston......... 3,160 | Portland, Ore..... 1,309 
Newark.......... 3,111 | Richmond... .7.. ,213 
Louisville........ 3,098 | Fort Worth...... 1,207 
Pittsburgh....... 2,940 | Albuquerque. .... 1,124 
Cleveland........ 2,783 | Norfolk... ..25.2 1,094 
Seattle.......... 2,698 | Birmingham...... 1,057 
Indianapolis...... 2,353 KOM its. otter 1,037 
Donyver-1,e 4." 2,204 | Phoenix... ....%. 02 1,026 


MURDERS IN LARGE CITIES 
Although murders increased, the totals for 
cities changed little, suggesting a definite ratio 
to population. New York City had 314 in 1957, 
315 in 1956; Chicago had 296 in 1957, 293 in 1956. 
The totals for 1957: 


New York....... 314 | Kansas City...... 39 
Chicago......... 296 | Nashville........ 37 
Houston ... .04.%.; 136 | Fort Worth...... 36 
Philadelphia...... 135 | San Antonio,..... 36 
DeLrOlt c-Src 119 | San Francisco. . .. 33 
Los Angeles oe 2194) Miami pectin 33 
St. Louis. . 92 | Richmond. 31 
Baltimore. 84 | Louisville. 31 
Cleveland. 82 | Pittsburgh 25 
Washington 78 | Dayton... 25 
Dallas...... i 66 | Mobile. . 24 
Birmingham...... 60 | Seattle. ... 22 
New Orleans..... 48 | Indianapolis...... 22 
Newark oo. cic cc. 43 | Boston.......... 21 
Cineinnati....... 43 | Milwaukee....... 21 


and Control 


Source: Bureau of Narcotics, U.S. Treasury Dept. 


The Bureau of Narcotics had an appropriation 
of $3,780,000 for Federal narcotic and marihuana 
law administration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1958. It had a force of 294 agents, or about 2% 
of the total number of Federal enforcement agents. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, the agents 
had put 3,804 violators behind bars, about 16.8% 
of all those in Federal prisons at the time. _ 

During 1957 the Bureau reported 26 convicted 
violators to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for deportation. It seized 3,667 ounces of 
prohibited drugs and 37,884 ounces of marihuana. 
The principal drug seized was smoking opium, with 
heroin next. Total number of addicts reported in 
1957 was 8,010, the largest numbers being in New 
York, California, Illinois and Michigan. 

Raw opium is not produced in the United States 
and opium derivatives are not imported. All legal 
supplies are imported under official permit and 
manufacturing is for medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses. No manufactured drugs are imported law- 
fully. Each importer, manufacturer and wholesaler 
is required to render periodic returns accounting 
for transactions. The internal control of manufac- 


ture is by (1) control of raw materials for each 
factory; (2) annual manufacturing quotas; (3) 
quarterly reports; (4) periodic inspection of plants 
and inventories. 

The states are adopting increasingly severe laws 
against narcotic offenses. The United States co- 
operates with the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs and supports the International 
Opium Protocol. The principal centers of illicit 
manufacture and export are in the Far East. 
Heroin addiction is increasing there. 

Marihuana or Indian hemp (Cannabis stiva L.) 
is the most widespread drug of addiction geo- 
graphically and often serves as an introduction to 
the drug habit. Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco, and 
Mexico have taken severe measures to destroy 
cannabis. India and Iran are making great efforts 
to control the opium traffic. The principal source 
of marihuana seized in the U.S. is Mexico and it 
is often brought in by motor car. Heroin comes 
chiefly from Hong Kong, France, Communist China 
and Mexico. Heroin is frequently found on smug- 
glers who arrive by ship and airplane. Containers 
have been found strapped to a sailor’s legs and 
concealed in a deckload of lumber. 
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_ Penalties for First D 


INCLUDING CAPITAL 
convictions for rape, kidnapping for ransom, 
imposed instead 


Often penalties can apply to 
In many states 
recommending the sentence. 


‘ee 


imprisonment for life may be 


Murder 


ISHMENT 


arson, 


of death, the jury 


treason, etc. 
deciding or 


State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
bam: Mass... ....|Electrocution So. Carolina. |Electrocution 
era Ca Michigan. "**|Lite Imprisonment ||So. Dakota.. |Electrocution 
. |Electrocution Minnesota... |Life Imprisonment | Tennessee... Electrocution 
.|Lethal Gas Mississippi. .| Lethal Gas j|Texas ...... Electrocution 
Lethal Gas Missouri. . .. Geass ore pang See 
Connecticut .|Flectrocutiop Montana’ ..|Hanging ‘ermo: | 
Delaware ...|Life Imprisonment ||Nebraska. .. Electrocution Virginia ..-. Fede cs 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada... ..|Lethal Gas Washington . pope oe 
Florida.,... .|Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging W. Virginia. .!Blectrocution 
by ..|Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution |Wisconsin ... |Life Imprisonment 
Tdaho:. . |Hanging New Mexico. Gas Wyoming... |Lethul Gas 
Illinois... .|Electrocution New York Electrocution U.S. gov't. .|Death or Life 
ndiana.....|Electrocution No. Carolina. as: Alaska...... Life Imprisonment 
Towa... Hanging No. Dakota. .| Life Imprisonment Canal Zone. . Hanging 
Kansas Hanging Ohio........|Electrocution awail.ss>. 2 Life Imprisonment 
Kentucky... |Electrocution Oklahoma. . .|Electrocution Puerto Rico. .!Life Imprisonment 
Louisiana. . . |Electrocution Oregon.. ..|Lethal Gas 


Maine......|Life Imprisonment 
Maryland. ..!Lethal Gas 


Pennsvivania|Electrocution 
Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 


Maryland...'!LethalGas __—__—! Rhode Island'Life Imprisonment “0 
Lynchings and Origin of Lynch Law 


Lynching is a term applied to pun 


shments meted out to in 


| Virgin Islands |Life Imprisonment 


\ 


outside the law. Originally used to 


viduals by unauthorized groups acting 


describe all forms of assault, it has been limited for statistical 


purposes to capital offenses. It is believed to derive from the acts of Judge Charles Lynch, a Virginia 


justice of the peace, who 


in 1780, during the American Revolution, caused British loyalists to be 


flogged without giving them recourse to due process of law. 

A record of lynchings kept at Tuskegee Institute shows that since 1900 1,990-Americans have been 
lynched, 195 white and 1,795 Negro. Full publicity, punishment of outlaws and other drastic efforts to 
stop lawlessness cut down mob action until there were no lynchings in 1952, 1953, 1954, 1956 and 1957. 


There was one in 1951 and there were 3 in 1955. 


A table of lynchings by years and states is to be found in previous editions of the WorLD ALMANAC. 


Increase in the Prison Population 
On Jan. 1, 1958, more adults were confined in American prisons than ever before in the country’s 
history, according to the report of the Federal Prison Bureau, published August, 1958. 
The total number of persons imprisoned was 195,414, a rise of 3.1% from the year before. This in- 
cluded both Federal and state prisons. The number in state institutions was 174,994, an increase of 


3.3%, 


and that in Federal prisons was 20,420, an increase of 1.4% 
It was estimated that there were 116 persons in prison in 


1957 to every 100,000 population, an increase 


over 1956, but lower than the numbers for 1940 and 1941, when the estimate was 126 


Chicago Has Nation's 

What is considered the largest aggregation of 
health services in the United States is the Medical 
Center District of Chicago, occupying 305 acres on 
the West Side. There are 5 major hospitals with 
between 6,000 and 7,000 beds, averaging 120,000 
patients and having facilities for over 700,000 out- 
patients. They are the Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, 
Cook County, Veterans Administration, University 
of Illinois Research and Educational, and Chicago- 
State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, all with specialized 
structures. To these are being added the new 
Illinois State Psychiatric Institute. There are 
three large medical schools: University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago Medical School and 
Stritch School of Medicine of Loyola University. 


Largest Health Center 


There is also the Cook County Graduate School of 
Medicine. 

Here also are the College of Pharmacy and the 
Dental College of the University of Illinois and 
the Dental College of Loyola University. There 
are three regular schools of nursing and one 
school for practical nurses. Authorized for con- 
struction and in part started in 1958 are two 
new medical research laboratories, a psychiatric 
training and research hospital for children, a new 
building for the Chicago Foundlings Home, and a 
new head office for the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. Projected for the Cen- 
ter are a residential and transient hotel, for medi- 
cal personnel and families of patients. 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


AEC...... Atomic Energy Commission. HFA.... Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
AMS Agricultural Marketing Service. IADB Inter-Americau Defense Hounds = 
ARC American Red Cross. IGA Sic International Cooperation Admin. 
ARS Agricultural Research Service. ICO. ova. Interstate Commerce Commission or 
BDSA . Business and Defense Services Adm. Indian Claims Commission. 
BEC,..... Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. IRS...... Internal Revenue Service. 
BLS...... Bureau of Labor Statistics, MA occ ie: Maritime Administration. 
CAB...... Civil Aeronautics Board. NACA National Advisory Committee for 
Bon . Civil re é fr nA Aeronautics. 
i. yaa Commodity Credit Corporation. TO.... North Atlantic Treaty Or; 
CEA...... Council of Economic Advisers. BS iti National Bureau of orate ol 
CIA... Central Intelligence Agency. NLRB . National Labor Relations Board. 
CRC...... Civil Rights Commission, NSALS oe National Shipping Authority. 
cso. . Civil Service Commission. NSO ar National Security Council. 
eee, ett pe mc ay Binbieation Serviods nee mation National Science Foundation. 
. Defense Air Transportation m. DCM ... Office ivili 
DMB. He Detense Mobilization Board. (8) <e a Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
efense Minerals Exploration Adm. PBS...... Public Buildings Service. 
FAA Federal Aviation Agency | PHA...... Public Housing Administration 
IAB). 0... Foreign Agricultural Service. PHS 5c: Public Health Service : 
FBI..... Federal Bureau of Investigation. BBe eas Renegotiation Board, — 
1 OF, Nersctcte Farm Credit Administration. _ REA...... Rural Hlectrification Administration 
FCO... Federal Communications Commission.  RRB..... Railroad Retirement Board : 
FDA..... Food and Drug Administration. SBA...... Small Business Administration 
FDIC..... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. SEC...... Securities and Exchange Commission 
FHA Federal Housing Administration. SSA os cies Social Security Administration : 
FHLBB,. Federal Home Loan Bank Board. SSS. Selective Service System. : 
oe Scene Federal Maritime Board. __ TV Ay ack Tennessee Valley Authority 
CS : epee Mecation and Conciliation USCG.... United States Coast Guard. 
un USES United Sta : 
cone: ... Federal National Mortgage Association. USIA..... United phates por etetes pees 
. 5 meee Power Commission. USMC . United States Marine Corps. i 
. Federal Reserve System. orto Veterans Administration 
5 ee paar ecan AC..... Women’s Army Corps ; 
al Accounting ce. : 
Brrpverunient) Printies waion, WAVES Women Accepted ioe Volunteer Emer- 


General Services Administration. 


gency Service (Women’s Reserve, 
fay ( eserve 


Vital Statistics—FBI and other Intelligence Agencies 
FBI, Secret Service and Other Intelligence Agencies 


The United States Government maintains a 
number of bureaus and agencies of major de- 
partments that investigate violations of the laws. 
In some instances they have power to appre- 
hend violators independently, and in others to 
act through established channels, The Treasury 
Dept. has the largest number of such divisions, 
but the Dept. of State, the Dept. of Justice and 
the Post Office Dept. likewise supervise the en- 


actment of laws pertaining to their services. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, is the best-known of the 


Government bureaus dealing with violations. The 
Director, has charge of investigation of all viola- 
tions of Federal laws except those assigned to 
some other agency, such as statutes pertaining 
to counterfeiting, postal violations, custom viola- 
tions and internal revenue matters. The FBI 
has jurisdiction over violations of espionage, 
sabotage, treason and matters pertaining to 
internal security. The Federal Bank act, the Fed- 
eral Kidnaping statute, the White Slave Traffic 
act and the Atomic Energy act of 1946 are a 
few of its obligations. 

The Bureau was estab. 1908. It was authorized 

_by Congress to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies and to publish the result in the 
Uniform Crime Reports. The FBI cooperates with 
local agencies. Its laboratory examines evidence 
scientifically for its own work and for other 
Federal law enforcement agencies. 

An applicant for the position of Special Agent 

of the FBI must be at least 25 and not over 41 

‘ years old and graduate of an accredited law or 
accounting school. Agent gets 16 weeks of train- 
ing, during which they learn techniques of in- 
vestigation and arrest and recognition of evi- 
dence on sites of crimes. 

The FBI Identification Division had 148,056,248 
fingerprint cards on file Mar. 1, 1958. 

United States Secret Service, of the Treasury 
Dept., is the oldest of the protective agencies of 
the Government. Established in 1860 to detect 
counterfeiting of money and other obligations, 
its duties were amended considerably in 1951. It 
protects the President and his family, the Presi- 
dent-elect, and the Vice President on request. It 
detects counterfeiting of both U. S. and foreign 
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monies and forgeries of bonds, passports, etc. It 
investigates abuses by employees of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., and the Federal land 
banks, and by bank examiners and farm credit 
examiners, who might accept loans or gratuities or 
make false valuations in order to influence farm 
loan assns. It investigates claims against the 
Treasury Dept., violations of the gold reserve and 
silver purchase acts and other fiscal matters. 

White House Police Force in existence since 
1922, is under USSS since 1930. It protects the 
Executive Mansion and grounds. 

Treasury Guard Force, uniformed, protects the 
Treasury building and the Treasury Annex bldg. 

Central Intelligence Agency was estab. 1947 
to coordinate intelligence activities under the 
National Security Council. The director and 
deputy director are appointed by the President 
with consent of the Senate. It directs informa- 
tion and activities into proper channels. Allen 
W. Dulles is director. 

Presidents’ Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities, estab. 1956, conducts an 
objective review of foreign intelligence activities 
of the Government and reports periodically to the 
President. It reports on Central Intelligence and 
all other foreign intelligence functions of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Dept., 
estab. 1930, supervises administration of laws to 
narcotic drugs and marihuana, opium poppy con- 
trol and similar statutes. It also administers 
the permissives features of the Narcotics Drug 
Import and Export Act and cooperates with the 
Bureau of Customs in enforcing prohibitive fea- 
tures of the act. It issues permits for import 
and export and determines the quantities of nar- 
cotic drugs to be manufactured for medicinal pur- 
poses. It cooperates with the Dept. of State and 
with the state governments in suppression of 
illicit drug traffic. 

Bureau of Customs must prevent smuggling of 
illegal and undeclared objects and cooperates with 
other agencies to enforce preventive and sanitary 
laws, as well as illegal import of gold. It has a 
service that investigates smuggling and violations 
of customs and navigation laws, and export of 
controlled and restricted materials. 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


No. of offenses 


No. of offenses 


ff. —— Offense I 
dias 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 

Murder & nonnegli. ee Aggravated assault... 92,740 96,430) 100,110 

manslaughter...... 6,850 6,970 : ce ,530|_ 525,720) 590,020 

Manslaughter by neg- . .|1,360,980) 1,587,590) 1,721,170 

ligence. . . F 5,610 5,650 .| 227,150) 263,720) 289,950 
Rape...... 3 19,100} 20,300 — 

Robbery.... 57,4901 56,770 2,262,450/2,563,150|2,796,400 


The total for 1940 was 1,517,026; (1945) 1,565,541; 


(1953) 2,159,080; (1954) 2,267,250. 


(1950) 1,790,030; (1951) 1,882,160; (1952) 2,036,510; 


Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 


Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: 


Chillicothe, Ohio; 


El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; 


men, Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; Maintenance unit. Prison camps: 
area wocd: Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island, Wash.; Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Safford, 
Ariz.; Tucson, Ariz. Correctional Institutions: Danbury, Conn.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.; Milan, 
Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Segoville, Tex.; Terminal Island, Los Angeles, Calif. Detention headquarters: 
New York City. Institutions for juvenile and youth offenders: Ashland, Ky.; Englewood, Colo.; National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (U. S. Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 173,706, 
(1945) 133,649, (1950) 166,165, (1951) 165,680, (1952) 168,233, (1953) 173,579, (1954) 182,901, (1955) 
185,915, (1956) 189,565, (1957) 195,414. 

ARRESTS IN 1957 BY SEX 
In 1,473 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 40,176,369, based on 1950 decennial census. 


Fe- Fe- 
Offense charged Male male Offense charged Male male 
ide: oa Narcotic drug laws............ 6,143 1,134 
Roiariee sak Se ieglizent Weapons; carrying, possessing, 
manslaughter..........- os 1,634 BTS SO UGu netp he oni lto hele savace alels tes 15,992 872 
Manslaughter by negligence. . aaae a pote gd against family and chil- eotan oat 
perraeaied assault... 1.00.0... 19,201]  4,065||Liquor laws... ... 10.0... 35,910| 7,437 
Other assaults.............. i 73,999 7,750||Driving while intoxicated . 9981099 01 
Burglary—breaking or entering. 0,195 1,203||Disorderly conduct 0 { 22015562 39,605 
Larceny—theft 88,898 13,578||Drunkenness..............-.. 849 63,419 
Auto theft... .cicne... 28,32 TOS! | WARTANCY Tit lo fy oss ce et tuts o pcerabene 62,783 6,737 
Embezzlement and fraud... xe 13,834 2,334 ene he SR MENT tos on ee St apne ae 
TE Sy ii a aaa 3.560|  goAll other oftenses.1.0.001.1.12] 190/028] 4.714 
eet omnnerieitlng 4:780].... a3 Total male and female. . . .|1,848,725| 219,952 
itution, co ialized vi 3,906 8,78 
“ipa ae bea x gre 16,064! 4904/1 Total arrests.............. 2,068,677 
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Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cross 


Commission 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Vital Statistics—Blue Cross Plans; Mental Diseases 
Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


of the American Hospital Association 


Enroll- = 
State Plans) ment State State Plans| ment 
A 12 
Alabama.......; 1 699,068||Montana.......} 1 | _ 8,210)/Alaska......... : Air 
Arizona........ 1 188,609||Nebraska.......| 1 | 234,906||Puerto Rico..... : 
Bee iuone ee 1 04,256/|N. H. and Vt Health Service 
Gaittonais ae 2 1,718,878|| New Jersey. .... Incorporated*. 89,885 
Colorado.......| 1 97,892|| New Mexico. ... 
Delaware....... 1 264,466||New York...... Canadian 
Dist. of Col..... 1 740,676|| North Carolina. . Provinces: 
ri Eales 63,925||North Dakota...) 1 | 175,060) ,inerta ....... i 184,902 
el Bd gait hoy ne Manitoba... 1... 1 | 402,581 
; aad bess Sova. 3 New Brunswick, 
1815, OROLE RS Seetie sis 
1 | 15526,943|| Pennsylvania... | Eo pr 
2 47,091|| Rhode Island.... Ra Tearaee 
1 622,112||South Carolina. . Island 
a evan oe Dakota... iGntarin 
r ‘ennessee...... 
1 | | $98,b16)|Texas.......... Quebec 
Maryland...... :009, tS om ca 
Sisaachusetta,.. 1 2,283,498|| Virginia........ 46 States, Dist. 
Michigan....... 1 3,784,957||Washington..... of Col. 
Minnesota...... 1 1,137,902|| West Virginia Rico, 
Mississippi...... 1 96,464|| Wisconsin...... 8 Canadian 
Missouri.:...... 2 1,224,957||Wyoming....... Provinces 
*Health Service Incorporated is the national enrollment agency for all Blue Cross Plans. 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 
Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans; Number | Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number 
,049,222/11946..| 88 |25,876,424|/)1950..; 90 (40,232,697 /1954..| 84 (47,603,041 
1943 8 13°008493 1947..| 90 |29,440,914|/1951..} 87 |41,439,549'| 1955 86 51,295,413 
1944,,| 85 |16,511,198|/1948..| 90 /32,921,212|)1952..| 87 7,612,653 1956. .| 86 (53,915,447 
1945... | 87 119,989,205/)1949..| 90 135,918,7051|1953..1 85 146,136,752 11957. .|_ 85 155,959,764 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1957, constituted 30.83% 
of the population of the United States, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 28.77% 
of the population of the eight provinces served 
by the five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. During 
1957, Blue Cross paid $1,210,591,526 to hospitals 
for care of 9,454,087 members for 55,544,478 days 
of care. This amount represented 94.62% of 
earned subscription income, the remainder being 
devoted to total operating expenses, 6.01% of 
earned subscription income and borrowed .93% 
from reserves. 

Blue Cross Plans provide services in 6,616 hos- 
pitals for a period ranging from 21 to 365 days at 
full benefits per year or 730 days per disability, 
usually plus a period of partial benefits, ranging 
from 30 to 245 days. All Plans provide board and 
room, general nursing care, use of operating and 


delivery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 
drugs and medications, routine dressings and casis, 
Most of the-Plans cover the following services in 
varying degrees: special diets, emergency room 
care, anesthesia, X-Ray, electrocardiograms, basal 
metabolism tests, physical therapy, oxygen therapy, 
pathology, special drugs and medications, and 
other hospital services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemented by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and Surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayments 
Plans affiliated with 84 of the 85 Blue Cross 
Plans; most of these medical/surgical Plans are 
known as Blue Shield Plans. 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1956 


Source; National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


State No. 


State No. State No. State No. 
Alabama,....... 7;240||TOWS. 2. ster ces 5,108||Nevada......... 446 |/South Dakota. . 2 
Arizona........ 1,669||Kansas......... 4,427||New Hampshire..| 2,667/|Tennessee...... 7°30 
Arkansas........| 4,957||Kentucky.......| 7,490||New Jersey..... LO AL ZWDexae: © sate 16,122 
California. . 36,432 ||Louisiana....... 8,263||New Mexico..... O71 Utah 4... cose 132 
Colorado. .. 5,626||/Maine..... -..| 3,004|/New York...) :: 96,711||Vermont........ 1,281 
Connecticut . 8,668|/Maryland..... -| .9,530|/North Carolina..| 9,874|| Virginia... pared es (2 18 (GE 
Delaware. 1,386 ||Massachusctts...| 22,656||North Dakota...| 1,923 Washington..... 21 
Dist. of Col. 7,120/|Michigan......,| 21,583||Ohio........... 28,344||West Virginia....| 5,618 
Florida. ... -| ,8,035||/Minnesota. ‘ Oklahoma....... ,897|| Wisconsin. ...... 36 
Georgia..... .| 11,738 Ree yee 8 ||Oregon....... 65 4,956||Wyoming....... 6 
eee Bit on deer AG: reeks aes ‘ Soe bho ...| 40,357 ——— 

NOI S.hcweieais 63% ontana. . : ode Island....| 3,413]| Total...... 

Budiana. Jc... 10,919||Nebraska,...... South Carolina...| 6,113 ee pea 


There were 147,060 persons employed by 


. the above institutions. Patient mai 
in 1956 were $632,613,170 or a per capita cost per year of $1,185.78 or Bay ee cree 


$3.24 per day. 


Selected Statistics on State Hospitals for Mental Disease 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Admissions Separations 
— — Resident |Per Capit 
Year Sige. 
Patients at} Maint. 
Total! First Read- Total2 Dis-  |Deaths i d ’ 
mission charges Hospital. eng On seny dextran 
1945. 110,914 85,426 25,488 100,928 61,902 2 
Hies:.| asst | Shes | Bees | itzaee | fuze | alten | deedee | Sieh g0 
8. 33,514 : 28 sole 6,892 9,62 469,500 659.12 
1949, 139,103 104/365 4:73 122/367 3,22 ‘ 39 
1950. 141,493 105,88 35,905 134,718 85,615 39'103 489'950 i79-09 
; dl; ; ‘ ‘ 77 39,725 497,013 828.24 
1952. 152,47 110,316 42,163 138,51 96,684 41/831 ; : 
1953, 158,626 114,763 43,863 144/285 102/006 4297 at Oecd 
1954. 167,071 114/976 48/095 149/503 109/253 401350 339 '08 O3796 
1955...| 169/512 116/074 3.43 170.841 113/825 42 Ba8'334 atts 
1956...| 176,245 118,557 57,688 172;374 126,709 45668 339'37 1185.78 


1Excludes transfers 


} 
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Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans . 


Source: John W. Castellucci, Executive Vice President, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans as of Dec. 31, 1957 
on Ee Oe EEG MCCS! Care cABE AS ‘OL Dec. 31,2801 


Enroti- | Enroll- 
State Plans} ment State Plans} ment 
Missouri........ 2 871,112|/Wyoming..,... fe [aegis 60,285 
Montana..,....{° 1 Hawai aos ca. ae (eee! 160,896 
Nebraska....... 1 209,401/| Puerto Rico.... 1 114,856 
N. H. & Vt ae 1 367,458]| Medical Indem- 
New Jersey.....} 1 1,711,834|| nity of America. 149,467 
New York....., 7 043,31 
North Carolina,.| 1 508,129 Canadian 
North Dakota...| 1 157,427 Provinces 
IO es Senet oe 2,284,564||Br. Columbia.,,| 1 395,723 
Oklahoma...,..| 1 423,617||Manitoba....,.| 1 287,262 
Oregon...... aaa]! ob 77,534|| Maritime 
Pennsylvania..,.} 1 3,931,729 Provinces..... 3 199,863 
South Carolina,.| 1 54,431||/Ontario...... ee Be 750,459 
South Dakota...| 1 5,592)|Saskatchewan.,.! 2 226.736 
Tennessee...... 1 84,7. —— | ——_— 
MERA cS -fierc are 1 1,059,359 
Utah..... 1 50,636||43 states, Dis. 
Virginia 2 616,078||/of C., Hawaii 
Be Say. Washington.....| 1 220,304||Puerto Rico and 
Minnesota. ..... 869,985]| West Virginia...| 8 306,986|/|8 Canadian 
Mississippi...... 292,678'! Wisconsin 2 839,772!!Provinces,..... 73 141,479,053 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 
Date Plans Numbez Date Plans Number Date Plans Number 
1952... . 78 24,670,701|/1954...., | 77 31,599,474//1956...,. 72 38,802,846 
LCS Sees 76 28,183,708||1955..... 75. 35,725,533|11957..... 73 41,479,053 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
sponsored by state or local medical associations, 
They provide medical and surgical services to 
members. Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1957 consti- 
tuted 23.8% of the population of the United States, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii served by Blue Shield 
Plans and 18.12% of the eight provinces served by 
the six Canadian Blue Shield Plans. During 1957, 
Blue Shield paid $510,972,458 to physicians for 
care of Blue Shield members. This amount repre- 
sented 88.019 of earned subscription income, the 
remainder was devoted to operating expense, 10.4% 
of earned subscription income, and reserves, 1.58%. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon the 
income of the subscriber. Generally speaking, a 
single person with an income of $4,000 or less and 
a family with an income of $6,000 or less, receive 


benefits in the form of services described in the 
membership certificate and the Blue Shield Plan 
pays the physician’s fee for all such services per- 
formed. When the subscriber’s income exceeds 
these average income limits, the subscriber re- 
ceives cash or credit in specified amounts described 
in his membership certificate which he may apply 
toward the physician’s bill, 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical, surgical and 
obstetrical care, radiology and anesthesia. In addi- 
tion, most Plans also cover the following services 
in varying degrees: laboratory examinations, med- 
ical examinations, medical treatment and con- 
sultant’s services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ships. The majority of the Blue Shield medical 
care Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross hos- 
pital service Plans. 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Equitable Life Assurance Society during 1940. Heights are in shoes 


and weights ilbs.) in o1dinary indoor clothing, 


excluding coats and vests in the case of men. 


MALES 


Age 5’ 3” | 5’ 4” | 5° 5” | 5’ 6” | 5’ 7” | 5’ 8” 


144 148 152 


5’ 9” 15’ 10715’ 11”| 6 0” 


61” | 6 2” |6' 3” 


6 4” 


156 | 160 164 168 173 178 | 183 188 192 196 200 
FEMALES 


Age 5 0” 51° 52” 53" 


106 110 114 118 
109 112 116 119 
111 114 117 120 
112 115 118 121 
112 115 118 121 
112 115 118 121 
113 116 119 122 
114 117 120 123 
115 118 121 124 
116 119 122 125 
117 120 123 126 
118 121 124 127 
119 122 125 128 


12 124 127 130 
133 126 129 132 


ee ae ee ee 


Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Marriages! Divorces? Marriages! Di 


316 Vital Statistics—Marriages, Divorces; Birth Stones; Flowers” 


Rate No. Rate’ *~ No. 
9.0 33,461 0.5 1,184,574 
9.2 5, 0.6 1,188,334 
9.2 36,579 0.6 202,574 
9.0 7,468 0.6 1,201,053 
8.6 37,568 0.6 1,182,497 1.7 
8.9 40,387 0.6 1,232,559 1.7 
9.0 42,937 |~ 0.6 126,856 Lb 
be 44,699 he ae as 
8 47 849 fe 3 . 
9.0 51,437 0.7 1,098,000 1.3 
9.3 55,75 0.7 1,302,000 1.6 
9.6 60,984 0.8 .327,000 1.7 
9.8 61,480 0.8 1,369.000 1.8 
10.1 ,925 0.8 1,451,296 1.9 
9.9 66,199 0.8 1,330,780 1.9 
10.0 67,976 0.8 1,403,633 1.9: 
10.5 72,062 0.8 1,595,879 2.0 
10.8 76,571 0.9 :695,999 2.2 
9.7 76,852 0.9 1,772,132 2.4 
9.9 79,67 0.9 1,577,050 2.6 
10.3 83,045 0.9 1,452,394 2.9 
10.2 89,219 1.0 1,612,992 3.5 
10.5 94,318 1.0 2,291, 4.3 
10.5 91,307 0.9 1,991,878 3.4 
10.3 100,584 1.0 1,811,155 2.8 
10.0 104,298 1.0 1,579.7 2.7 
10.6 4,000 te 1,667,231 a 
11.1 121,564 1.2 1,594,694 2. 
9.7 116,254 ee | 1,539,318 2.5 
11.0 143,527 | 1.3 ,546,000 2.5 
12.0 170,595 1.6 1,490,000 2.4 
10.7 159.580 1.5 1,531,090 2.3.° 
10.3 148,815 1.4 1,585,000 2.3 
11.0 165,096 1S 1,516,000 22 


2B Say Sr Se RS DS A a sed IES al BNA ds nl FS EE Be 

Marriage licenses issued in major cily areas cover 34 cities with population of 100,000 or more in 
1950 and 69 counties containing the remaining 172 cities in that population-size group—(1950) 575,414; 
epee 543,295; (1952) 515,780; (1953) 517,728; (1954) 494,799; (1955) 503,479; (1956) 517,397; (1957) 


i®stimated for 1920, 1921, 1933-36 and 1953-57. Includes estimates and marriage licenses for some 
states for all years. °Estimated for 1920, 1921 and 1933-57. Includes reported annulments. 
8Divorce rates for 1941-46, based on population including armed forces overseas. 4Provisional. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Based on data,for period 1920-39) 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 


Pct. who marry Per cent who Pct. who marry Per cent who 
a within year! ever marry? ri within year! ever marry? 
e Sa Sal | (1 ge 
Maie |Female| Male | Female Male |Female| Male | Female 
15 years.... 0.1 1.0 92.2 93.5 31 years..../ 13.1 8.5 67.5 
0.3 2, 92.4 93.5 ||32 years....| 11-7 real 63.0 rae 
0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 33 years.... 10.5 6.8 58.5 42.1 
1.9 8.5 92.6 93,3 34 years.... 9.3 5.9 54.1 38.0 
4.2 12.0 92.7 92.9 35 years.... 8.2 4,9 49.7 34.3 
6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 36 years.... 7.2 4.4 45.6 31:0 
9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 37 years.... 6.3 3.9 41.6 27.9 
12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 38 years. 5.5 3.5 38.1 25.2 
15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 39 years. 4.9 3.0 34.8 22.6. 
15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 40 years. 4.5 2.7 31.7 20:2 
17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 45 years. 2.6 Ae 19.1 11.3 | 
17,3 | 16.0 | 85.9 | 73.7 {|50 years. 1.5 0.8 11. 6.1 
Lo 13.3 83.4 68.9 ||55 years. 0.9 0.4 6.2 3.2 
Wet | WZ | 80.3 | 64.4 [160 years. -°.| 0:5 0.2 3.3 1.6 
Brats. ; ; . ; and over: .|........ alte Sees : 
30 years. 15.9 9.6 72.3 55.3 i H - wes 


' 


1per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marr 
indicates the chance of marriage witiin one year from attain lag the Gucsimed aan shat cen 7 
*Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry in that year and all later years, 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for persons who have attained the specified age. 
Birth Stones 


Source: Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. 


Month Ancient | Modern Month |Ancient; Modern Month Ancient Modern 
January ..|Garnet... .|Garnet May....| Agate. ..|Emerald September Chrysolite .|Sapphire - 
Februar ; P June..../ Emerald | Peart, S i 

y |Amethyst.|Amethyst ypens peor October., ./ Aquamarine’ Opal or | 
March, .. Jasper... ,|Bloodstone Alexandrite a | 
or ; 
eckrnarists July ....;Onyx ...]/Ruby ..... November|Topaz .....|Topaz 
Apri), . Isannitre’:| Didaieud August. .| Carnelian Sea December.|Ruby ..... aa 
The term precious ston 


} es actually applies only to diamonds bi hi } 

are semiprecious. Precious gems are minerals dug f. e earth and brought to pertestion by ane 
mip rom the earth 

lapidary’s art. The pearl, often a gem of great value, is nota eb ptr Tat +0 Bertoctivaany eae 


, | 

: Flower of the Month | 

oh eee or Rep ae ke February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil. April— i 

ie ates Lily, ae atetPony a e an ae etes cay June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 

or Cosmos, November—Chrysanthemum. December = Narckenshee mei ae ee ape ae 
Baby Colors—Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 


riage Information  =—s_—w ; 
John H, Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., __ 


110 East 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. _ j 


4 _ Marriageable age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents 01 
guardians. But in most States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry young couple: 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. __ 


With consent 


Without consent 


17 


18 16 21 18 
18 16 21 18 
18 16 21 18 
16 16 21 18 
16 16 21 21 
18 16 21 18 
eo] | a | a oh 
17 14 21 18 00 
3.00 
21 (c) 
3.00 
“ay 
6.00 
2.00 
70 
© 
30 
2.00 
3.00 
3,00 
2.55 = 
2.25 4 
2002s 
5.00 7 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
.00 
2.15 — 
00 
3.00 
3.00 ~ 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
~ 2.00 
1.00. 
2.00 
2.50 
2,00 
2.50 
3.00 
None 
8 days 40. 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. 
(b) 50c to file; $2.00 when license is issued. 

(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 
(d) $2.50 for license, plus $1.00 registration fee. 
(e) $3 to $6 depending upon county. : 
(£) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


Wedding Anniversaries 
‘Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperation with the Retail Jewelers of America, Inc, and the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association, issued a mew and revised wedding anniversary list, 
effecive Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. the new list replaced 
the one authorized by the Association in 1937. 


1st—Clocks 10th—Diamond jewelry 19th—Bronze 
2nd—China 1lth—Fashion jewelry, acces- 20th—Platinum 
3rd—Crystal, glass sories 25th—Sterling silver jubilee 
4th—Electrical appliances 12th—Pearls or colored gems 30th—Diamond 
5th—Silverware 13th—Textiles, furs 35th—Jade 
6th—Wood F 14th—Gold jewelry 40th—Ruby 
"Ith—Desk, pen and pencil 15th—Watches 45th—Sapphire 

sets 16th—Silver hollowware 50th—Golden jubilee 
8th—Linens, laces 17th—Furniture 55th—Emerald 
9th—Leather 18th—Porcelain 60th—Diamond jubilee 


; TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 
ist—Paper. 2nd—Cottcn. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk. 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 
Candy, Iron. 7th—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. 10th—Tin or 
Aluminum. 11th—Steel. 12th—Silk or Linen, 13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China. 
25th—Silver. 30th—Pearl. 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—Emerald. 
60th and 75th—Diamond. 


318 Vital Statistics—Divorce Information _ ae . 
—_—— 
Grounds for Divorce 


Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street, — 
: Compiled by John H. Mariano: Council on Marriage : 
ea 17, ~ Y. Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice 
before initiating proceedings since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can change the 
conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. 


¥ S > 
c-') ‘ 
3 § Pl>wl se |g 3 = 2 
gleies algcis |e # 3 3 33 ‘ 
see EL2 IEE] a alegre lgel oy |g. | cee 
= if D a +] b= ey o = 
3 a2/a/8]e o.| BS] ea F Be gs : 
16/8/2121 8| 2 les Seles 2 gf | ages 
x x < x x x x £13. Ao 1 year* |None-R 
| ae x x {7x ex" |oe xs ees Slip lyear |None-S 
x = 5. el PY Fe) Fao x x ae wee) «as [B= YK 3 months} None 
x x x x x Sa ree, Seer |e BS ea 2 1 year 1 year 
x x x x x x x a x [-onlK-W 1 year None 
x x Doe hrarty ee 3 x cis! eae ES -. x [kK 3 years |None 
Delaware........-: ui (ae x x x x 9 al | Seen ee ved owemtiee oe 2 years* |3 months 
Dist. of Columbia...) x | x b hal eee) Ca eat ae) SS ere ee X-Z 2 years* /6 months 
UIOPIGH Foi 0 is) sicie oe s+ 5 Nees x x eA a Sa cies Wo Se ci ers ee Meneses 
Georgia... .. aged x x >) ew pee g x x bel Pers 2 aed F< 6 months|**-U 
Idaho....... Ree Flee < x x x x x sriapats. 3a] soaestes «| X-K 6 weeks |None 
Tilinois! tare nO x x X |-...] x KX foveal. cusdee-s[A-C 1 year None 
MBGLANG 2 oi aicle ee enese = ci} ne § x x x x x pe | areas RS 5 Scene K 1 year None 
Towa. asin: 5 x x Se Rete Me 3 > dae Pear ta 3 Ae eos ee oveweeld your None-S 
Kansas........ é i ts? 4 x x x x x x x ~t =<. TE 1 year None-T 
Kentucky........... x x © el leet ae) fier. x x x «| X |C-~D-E-X-K|1 year None 
Louisiana........... x x x x x Sse pene tears as -|.-..+|F-P-B-A-Z /1 year* |None 
Maine. abet fais avec x x x Ye Ke iecre dt eles x ee HAL 1 year None 
Maryland........... Mee Tecate i ilarcie at avers pt ek Ss fee wisn +|.-../G-Y-K 1 year* |None 
Massachusetts....... x x x x x x pa ee Se 5 sececeeeees 1D Years* |6 mos.-L 
Michigan...... i a les x x x x x x Par) Peet iret ts hy -|1 year None 
Minnesota.......... x x Weert x x x Se els = dlafla «ew seme, 1 year None-T 
Mississippi.......... = x Se eee ee 3 x x x x Ol My! None-U 
Missourl,,.......... x x x x x x x pal Ee 5 - |B-J 1 year None 
Montana........... x x x x x > Fae] ete By (oc bane K 1 year None 
INGDIASKA Ss s.05.56.. x x x x x x x ee eee |K 2 years* |6 months 
INOW AGA «05 j5).0 5:4 Veen x x x x x x x Se! SRE eer Y-K 6 weeks {None 
New Hampshire..... x x x x x x x Ria wihis Bieta h ete D-Y 1 year* j|None 
New Jersey........ ie x So egal! Ray arved| cncarnedl | Atwes= s]eseslessslooseeecesss 1/2 years |3 months 
New Mexico........ x x x x > x x x red iris p< l year* |None 
New York.......... x Ralall ae ah Love souitieeatrs A on a s]eeeeleeeeseaeees {1 year* |3mo.-M* 
North Carolina....., 3a a er: : es) eee a ox EM witloee |Q-K 6 months|None 
North Dakota....... x x x x x Se) | Seer a eo Jorg fc 1 year **-U 
RRPGEERE evelorslateis.s sss 0 x x x x x x Ke elon x iets arate 1 year None 
Oklahoma.......... x x x 3 x x x x -| & |K 1 year 6 months 
MOTOROM tin, vate «re x x x x x x i .- |B-K 1 year None-T 
Pennsylvania,.......| x x > ARS ia x Keine vote eked x |B 1 year None 
Rhode Island....... x x x x x x x are lea H-K-X 2 years. |6 months 
South Carolina...... x x x Sash [ive silinsepietitecele sinister Site RR Gah 1 year None 
South Dakota....... x x x x x K- Papeeusetaw sipecaneee beaaeae K l year* {None 
MPEMMESHEE,. oo cs ss sill Perereir baa oe reeves i < x OW so nda ores Kathe A-B 1 year None 
PRORGB ya ciVin gic scabs ss x x Ki [ving [fiaeioal toe Mareeba fieresernibioncareel piece ha 1 year None-N 
LUA x x x x x x bs ris rier of- e+e [| WH-K 3 months|/3 months 
WErMmonticceak s,s. x x x x 35 Zi Perepsvefhs valerie dive a enise l year* |6 mos.-O 
DOTIARUD oes aretsseit ss» baal IES ie eT |e ae Sie x Xs | swsa). a I-B 1 year None-v-* 
Washington........ alex x x x x x X fees ch... .f S, [BEX-K 1 year None 
West Virginia? x x x Pre bal Koietsteys favors sPh eK Sl hares ivalllcs ccscalariratae 2 years* |None-R-U 
Wisvonsin..... x x Ms x x x x l-year* {1 year 
Wyoming..... x x x x x x x . .|B-J-K 60 days |None 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. 1Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 

quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities, C—Loathsome disease. 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. 
year after judgment of separation. G—Unchastity of wife prior to ma: 
havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Husband bein 


D—Joining religious 
F—No reconciliation for one 
rriage. H—Any gross misbe- 


in discretion of Court. V— 
ree for same. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin five years. X—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and 


Z—Separation for two years after decree 


The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 


or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States, After a period of time 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 


The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 


Vital Statistics—Housing Construction and Costs 


Construction and Housing in the United States 


js Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
_ NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED!1, BY METROPOLITAN 
J OR NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATIONS, AND BY PUBLIC OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
2 Number of new permanent units 
Total Private Public 
Year ——— 
Non- Non- Non- 
All non-| Metro-| metro-| Total | Metro- | metro-| Total | Metro- | metro- 
farm | politan| politan politan | politan politan | politan 
EEO ove visio ae ss .- «| 1,396,000) 1,021,6! 374,400] 1,352,200) 987,000] 365,200) 43.800] 34,600 9,200 
RSID em hei cv ovegsoie 1,127,000} 794,900) 332,100}1,068,500! 750,600} 317,900} 58,500} 44,300 14,200 
ER Spee ee 1,103,800} 803, 300,300) 1.068,300| 776,900} 291,4 35,500] 26,600 8,900 
_ US FRR 1,220, 896, 323,500] 1,201,700} 879,400} 322,300 18,700 17,500 1,200 
BEA sh Gye tym rose 1,328,900} 975,800} 353,100) 1,309,500) 960,100) 349,400 19,400 15,700 3,700 
“1S Re ee 1,118,100) 779,800 338,300) 1,093,900} 766,500) 327,400) 24,200 13,300 10,900 
BEAT SS tenaeviens Sts 1,041,900! 699,700! 342,200| 992,800! 677,400! 315,400! 49,100! 22,300! 26.800 


1These estimates are based on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 

“and for lag between permit issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 

Federal construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary 
units are excluded. 2Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan classifications based on 1950 Census. 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF NEW PRIVATELY OWNED NONFARM 
DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


This table does not show change in the construction cost of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
does show change in the average cost of all dwelling units started. Does not include land costs. 


Index numbers (1947-49100) 


Average construction cost of construction cost per 
per new dwelling unit in— new dwelling unit in— 
Year eee Oooo == 
All types of 1-family All types of 1-family 
>tructures structures structures structures 
Peatto tate (a, wipe al eketa eas < $4,625 $4,650 63.6 62.8 
1948 mp eR Mies State Dais ost ora wiels , 7,8 106.0 106.0 
ARLES Bicol s SS washs gloves. .a%e ao 7,450 7,625 102.5 102.9 
PROM Meee olate steven endo, ,450 8,675 116.3 117.1 
ISS Sop a ae eee 9,000 ,300 123 125.5 
“PAE Es Sg pac ea aes ae 9,075 9,475 124.9 127.9 
ES = SR eee 9,525 ,950 131.1 134.3 
NAM cae eettvia (oleae .b-0:nehe 10,250 10,625 4 143.4 
ERS a5. a ike ty Acs = 10,950 . i 153.2 
IS Sarita, 2% < s , 11,725 12,225 161.4 165.0 
TEE Se is eee ee 12,225 13,025 168.2 175.8 


iBased on building permit valuations, adjusted for understatement of cost, and, since 1946, on field 

surveys in nonpe: t-issuing places. Construction costs cover only the cost of labor, materials, sub- 

contracted work, and that part of the builder’s overhead and profit chargeable directly to the con- 
struction project. Thus construction costs should nat be confused with selling price. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 
Multi- Multi- 
All types of 1-family 2-family family 1-family 2-family family 
structures | structures | structures | structures | structures| structures| structures 
9,300 184,690 8,800 15,800 88.2 4.2 7.6 
931800 766,600 46,9 118,100 82.3 5.0 12.7 
1,025,100 794,300 6,5 194,300 774 3.6 19.0 
1,396,000 1,154,100 44,800 197,100 82.7 3.2 14.1 
1,091,300 100 40,400 150,800 82.5 3.7 13.8 
1,127, 942,500 45,900 138.600 83.6 4.1 12.3 
1,103,800 937,800 41,500 124,500 85.0 3.7 11.3 
1,229,400 1,077,900 34,200 108,300 88.3 2.8 8.9 
1,328, 1,194,400 32,800 101,700 89.9 2.5 7.6 
1,118,100 989,700 30,900 97,500 88.5 2.8 8.7 
1,041,900 872,700 33,300 135,900 83.8 3.2 13.0 


ee ee eee 

are based on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 
Ria lac’ Detach parmait issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary units 


are excluded. INDEXES OF BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY} 


Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 


Spl) 2 A ee St eh peat Sar Sa eat ade alee NE TS SE 
uilding New residential | New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 
bs dohstroction building? tial building tions and repairs 

pee sees pMCnsimod Lemaire 
7945 29 18.8 38.3 50.4 
1945 Aiea eee ae. 88 383 150-4 
LE cae ee as 111.3 114.6 111-3 99:2 
AS as SO ee 157.7 176.2 145.9 115.6 
Se aaa 134.2 141.6 130.1 116.1 
BAGS e rok clase: - 2 3% 134.2 145.9 121.5 119.7 
BGI es «oe Sa 144.5 142:1 153.9 1323 
BBG ER lc cdo< Suet 160.1 164.8 162.6 128.5 
TEES see 184.0 192.9 181.1 1442 
Tn aes 182.5 169.8 215.7 160.1 
MAYS Yio sida Fa ocase 176.2 155.1 221.2 166.5 


Ot adn An ee 

45-. based on estimates of building for which building permits were issued and 

et cee awarded in all urban places. The indexes since 1954 are based on a new expanded 

series which covers building activity in all localities having building-permit posters (over 17,000 

ces). A six-month overlap period, January-June 1954, provided the basis for linking the old and 

hew estimates. Despite the differences of coverage in the two series, the linked index numbers appear to 

i trends, S 

Dearntte yckie of | hotels, ormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 

Estimated expenditures for new construction in Continental United States in millions of dollars)— 

(1930) 8,741 (1935) 4,232, (1940) 8,682, (1945) 5,809, (1950) 29,955, (1951) 32,739, (1952) 34,750, (1953) 
37,118, (1954) 39,601, (1955) 44,581, (1956) 46,060, (1957) 47,255. 


pe ena = Cay 


S — ‘ 
é o— ~ L a 
> A al es 


320 Vital Statistics—Housing; Forest Areas; Lumber 


BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY: VALUATION AND NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS, 
BY LOCATION, 19571 


Valuation (in millions) 


Number of dwelling units 


oe Us oe S i 
{| "| 2 om a 
ge | is? | by | G58 2, (S88 
Location a3 oe sae Bae Es 8 
se | $83 | see | 38: a2 8 
—| So! 2 b H 
28 232 tea is DE 
tes total. . .|§18,142.3 | $9,404.2 | $6,834.1 | $1,904.0 679, 167, 
Recast ao oT oat 7,340.1 | 5,245.5 | 1,518.5 499,716 149 
In Central cities... .. Sear a eae pee oon Sige 90,2 
038.2 2/064: | 1,588.5 385.5 179,919 
3,878.8 | 1,904.1 | 1,550.0 424.6 128,196 
North Centrai 5.2821 | 276781 | 2'104:0 499.9 207,163 177,763 
South...... 4614.8 4299 | 116643 520.6 243°768 207,291 
4,366.6 | 2:392:1 | _15515.7 458.8 233,738 166,385 


1These statistics on building construction authorized by local Building permits measure buile 
activity in all localities having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localiti es 
(over 7,000) include about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, accoraee to the 1950 
Census. The data cover publicly and privately owned construction, No adjustment S been maé 
in the building-permit data to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actu 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance or contract awardi 
dates and start of construction. Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 


*Comprised of the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in the 1950 Census. 


National Forest Areas 


Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1957 


States Areal States | Areal States Areal States Areal 
Albama..... 632,131];Maine..... 7 50,281}/Ohio........ 106,149) |\Wyoming....| 9,139,5555 
Arizopa..... 11,394,791||Mass.......] 1,651/|OKlahoma. .. 266,920 
Arkansas....| 2,433,451||Michigan....| 2,565,466 Oregon......| 14,938,746! |Total States 167,238,01 
California. ..| 19,989,902||Minnesota...| 2,790,769 Pennsylvania 470,845 
Colorado. ...| 14,372,354||Mississippi...| 151337979]|S. Carolina. 587,281! |Territories: 

Hlorida..... 1,189,210}|Missouri. ... 1,374,884/|/S. Dakota... 1,997,192 
Georgia..... 783,314||Montana....! 18,571,762||/Tennessee || 595,980 AlasKka...,| 20,740,5922 
Idaho.......| 20,325,555|| Nebraska... . 339,716/|Texas....._. 782,789 : 
Tilinois....., 211,018}|Nevada..... 5,057,912)/Utah........ 7,928,297 PuertoRico 34,670 
Indiana... ,. 120,339||N. Hamp.... 677,529]| Vermont. ... 230,524 

owa. = 4,749||New Mexico.} 9,250,948|| Virginia... . | 1,449,559) |Total 

Kansas ad 106,403||/ New York... 13,747||Washington..| 9,690,812|| Territories 20,775,262 
Kentucky... 458,783||N. Carolina..| 1,137,494||W. Virginia. | 903,24 

Louisiana... , 591,738!1|N. Dakota... 1,103,879|| Wisconsin. . . 1,466,368] |Grand Total 188,013,278 % 


iIncludes land utilization prujects and other special areas administered by the Forest Service, and! 
153,067 acres in the process of acquisition for national forest purposes. 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
State Forests—Units 362, Acreage 18,128,064. Source—Conservation Yearbook, 1956. 


Community Forests—(Including municipal, county, school, and public organization forests)—Units } 
8,631, Acreage, 4,426,077. (Date as of 1953.) Source—American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C... 


Production of Lumber in the United States 


Source; Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


1940........ |28,934/|1947........ 35,404) (1949......., $2,176 ||1951........ 37,204)/1953 _... ./36,742? 
ar Merete talc. + eiige eR Sane ee N. A) MOSO). seus cpaly 38,007 p02. Rrehue.? « Bs7:462 1954*. . .. |/B8:836 


“Data for later years not available, Stl 


Exports (In thousands board feet)—(1950) 513,648; (1951 986,245; (1952) 727,210; (1953) 643,324: : 
(1954) 718,013; (1955) 841,023; (1956) 765,378; (1957) Bo 689. ; : Bex 


Imports (In thousands board feet)—(1950) 3,428,915; (1951 2,511,615; (1952 2,481 868; (1 | 
2,760,643; (1954) 3,062,586; (955) 3,593,199; (1956) 3,403,012; (1957) 2,987,096. : ; ean 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Human period of gestation 280 days. 


Animal Days or Days or Days or Days or 
months Animal months Aninaal months Animal monet | 
Ass 380d Elephant 21-22m Mare llm Wolf 62d 
pene 6m Ewe 5m Monkey 7m Chicken 21d | 
corer 4m. Fox 62d Opossum 26d Duck 30d _} 
es §5-63d Giraffe 14m Rabbit 30-40d Goose 30d 
moe 9m Goat 156d Rat 28d Pigeon 18d | 
eer m Guinea pig 63d Sow 4m Turkey 26d | 
Dromedary 12m Kangaroo 39a Squirrel 28d | 
Dog |_ 62d Lion 108d Whale 10m 


provide wea aed. . eg eee scheme, reports the 

. ’ or insects, birds and animals. Each in tur | 

ee pebotite of another creature, usually larger and stronger. Thus every creature attains ite special 

Socata : pe fe Pt ous eee = pe soil. To insure survival, each species has the bower | 
an i i 

eee et ee ae eath rate. So nature provides police—parasites, disease and | 


en life and the food s H i y 
removal of plants and animals from nature’s discipline. MEDIY  Diagivet sepa ete ee the 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS ~ 
Area and Population 


Beane: areas are government figures; population dat 
latest offielel estinntee a are ae census figures or 


’ 


ae Sq. Mi. Population 
_ UNITED KINGDOM. 94,279 51,455,000 | AUSTRALASIA..,...... 3,262,760 


AgIANG As ass lice os d 50,874 42,059,500 Australia (Commonw. 
Wales. ..... {WRG wise. é 7,466 2,607,500 New South Wales. an z "3007433 
COU BRG irae .4s siviair oye ’ 30,405 5,145,000 Victorias.) 285. ee 0 87,884 
i. Northern Ireland....... 5,238 1,396,600 Queensland........ we 670,500 
‘ Islet. Manonns sss... as 221 1213 South Australia. ./) 1! 380,070 
Channel Islands....... r 75 102,770 West Australia...... » 975,920 
Northern Territory... 628/620 
rthern Ter: 
EUROPE (other)..... On 123 342,011 Capital erly) oF "939 
Gibraltar (Colony)..... 2 24,829 Norfolk Island (Col.) . 14 
a GS (Self-gov. olay) 95 } Papua: (Terr): 20... s204 90,540 
Git ol So orig 26 317,182 * 93,000 
: ASIA....: Rise Wes cetav cere arg 1,862,310 499,185,865 
India (Republic)....... 1,221,880 392,440,000 
Aden (Cole Prot). 2/2 112/600 "850,000 
en (Co Pro : , 
Socotra (Prot.)......... 1,400 12'0 ae sae eigen : ae 
E Banrain Jalgnaa (vo Jise a ao eet PACIFIC ISLANDS..... 25,821 
yprus (Colony , . 
4 Ceylon......... one abessae 8;1en-o00 | nut talands (Colony)... 7930 
: Maldive Islands... ..... 115 81,950 Gilbert & Ellice Isl: 
| Federation of Malaya... 50,690 6,276,915) (Colony). << 375 
gapore (Colony)..... 467, 
4 pace Taree cea) extn oe pee ee Bolom Re ity 4 3700 
runei (Prot.).=....+.. 
— Sarawak (Colony) | 12 50,000 G2g/000:|i Roe > BOIS Tetatidae . 
Hong Kong, incl. Kow- ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 
; loon (Colony)........ 391 2,600,000 St. Helena Island (Col.). 47 
£ Ascension Isl. (Dept.)... 34 
BP AERICA cee cen ene 2,819,072 85,300,619 | Tristan da Cunha ie 
P South Central Africa: ts, Tea ee be % 
3 Central African Federation: “canada vente ‘S001, 00S: 17,048,000 
thern Is 
3 SMES TTS. | iss vs 209,323 2,180,000 Alberta... ....... - 255,285 1,123,116 
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Eastern Africa: pre “Baward Isl. toatuna a eae 9,285 
Pen Ye COO yt TOs: wr ABS AOU + 32 FBO OOD uct t yan 12) nee ee 
- Tanganyika (Trust)... .. 362,688 8,452,619 peaken ie. ete ae 207,076 12,190 
5 Zanzibar & Pemba orthwest Terr..,.. . 1,304,903 19,313 
RETO) These oe ae 665 285,000 Newfoundland......, 154, 734 415,074 
Somaliland (Prot.).....+ 68,000 640,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 82,000 
British Honduras : : 
Southern Africa: (Colony) i eaten 2 8,867 82,000 
Union of South Africa... 472,550 14,418,000 | WEST INDIES. 12,497 3,174,272 
Basutoland (Colony).... 11,716 634,000 West Indies Federation: 
Bechuanaland (Prot.)... 275,000 327,000 Barbados (Colony) . 166 229,500 
Swaziland (Prot.)....... 6,704 241,000 Jamaica (Colony).... 4,411 1,579,620 
: Turks & Caicos Isl. 

KOOIOMY) < ciece. kis P 166 6,600 
anak gary (GSN ah a8 
REMANA eK eye cpccbiiere a8 91,843 4,763,000 Boe INS TORETIOEE : 

Nigeria (Col. & Prot.).. 339,169 31,800,000 Windward Isl. (Col.).. 826 319,500 
Gambia (Col. & Prot.).. 4,005 311,000 Trinidad-Tobago 
Sierra Leone (Col. & (Colony) iii. aa. : 1,980 743,000 
Protons eet. os ta > -27,925'-92;000,000)), Bermuda (Colony) je au a1, 902 
Cameroons (Trust)..... 34,081 1,562,000 Bahamas (Colony).. 4,404 116,530 
Entice AMERIGA. male edicts 510,220 
: British Guiana (Co ar ,000 508,000 
INDIAN OCEAN....... rr 876 637,274 Falkland Islands ae 
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Seychelles Island esee SS eee See 
Depend. (Colony) . 156 40,417 |GRAND TOTAL........ 12,026,879 672,019,194 
British Prime Ministers Since 1835 
oo I Tc a ER a ee a 
Viscount Melbourne......... 1835|) William Ewart Gladstone....1880||Stanley Baldwin............ 1923 
Sir Robert Peel... .......0.0. 1841||Marquess of Salisbury....... 1885/|J. Ramsay MacDonald...... 1924 
Lord John Russell......... .1846||Wlilliam Ewart Gladstone... .1886|/Stanley Baldwin............ 1924 
Harl of Derby.....-..--:.-+ 1852 ee of Salisbury....... 1886||J. Ramsay MacDonald...... 1929 
Earl of Aberdeen........... 1852||William Ewart Gladstone. ...1892||J. Ramsay MacDonald...... 1931 
Viscount Palmerston........ 1855||Earl of Rosebery........ [111894||Stanley Baldwin............ 1935 
5 Barl of Derby . oss ee 1858||Marquess of Salisbury.......1895|| Neville Chamberlain........ 1937 
Viscount Palmerston........ 1859|| Arthur James _Balfour...... -1902||Winston Churchill.......... 1940 
Marl Russell jy... cite eee ow 1865||Sir. H. Campbell-Bannerman.1905 Clement R, Attlee.......... 1945 
Paral Derby ix jc shed ios ove ai 1866||Herbert Henry Asquith...... 1908||Sir Winston Churchill.......1951 
Benjamin Disraeli........... 1868||Herbert Henry Asquith 1915 Sir Anthony Eden 
William Ewart Gladstone. ...1868||/David Lloyd George. . .1916||Harold Macmillan 
Ear! of Beaconsfield (Disraeli) . 1874||Andrew Bonar Law... 1922 
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Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


The British Commonwealth covers 12,026,879 
square miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face). Its population according to latest official 
estimates is 672,019,194, nearly one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the world. The capital is London, 
England. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little used. 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
official designation ‘“‘Colony not possessing respon~ 
sible Government’”’ and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, and Newfoundland. é 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

The composition of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has changed materially since World War 
II.. Some members have become autonomous. Sev- 
eral have left the Commonwealth completely. Sev- 
eral independent of the empire, have retained an 
association with the Commonwealth. 

India, largest of the new independent republics, 
retained membership. So did Pakistan, also a re- 
public. 

Burma, a republic since Jan. 4, 1948, severed con- 
nections, 

Ireland (Hire) left the Commonwealth Apr. 18, 
1949, when the Republic of Ireland Act became ef- 
fective. 

Newfoundland and Labrador became a province 
of Canada Mar. 31, 1949. 

Ceylon, a self-governing nation since Feb. 4, 
1948, remained a member. 

The Sudan, an Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 
became a republic outside the Commonwealth Jan. 
1, 1956. 

Ghana, former Gold Coast Colony and British 
Togoland, became an independent state with a 
British Governor General Mar, 6, 1957 and mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth. 

The West Indies, a federation of 10 islands ef- 
fected July, 1957, remained a member of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Federation of Malaya, a combination of 
British Straits Settlements and Malay states, be- 
came a constitutional monarchy and dominion 
Aug. 31, 1957, and a member of the Commonwealth. 


QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY 
The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
1953. Her title is ‘‘Elizaheth II, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 


The United Kingdom of Great 


Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square miles, 
Population (UN estimate 1957): 51,455,000. Flag: 
Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white). Monetary unit: Pound (U. S. $2.80.) 

Description. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands, lies off the north- 
west corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Ocean on the North and West, the North Sea on 
the East and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the South. The Straits of 
Dover, 21 miles wide, separate it from France. 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
@ population (1951 census) of 41,147,938 and an 


and territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 
fender of the Faith.”” She was born April 21, 1926. 

The Queen, as Princess Eliza’ was married 
Nov. 20, 1947 to"Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Nov. 20, 1947, and given the title Prince of 
the United Kingdom Feb. 22, 1957. He is a son of 
late Prince Andrew of Greece and Princess Alice, 
sister of Viscount Mountbatten (former Governor- 
General of India); his grandfather, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, became admiral in Royal Navy and 
changed the family name to Mountbatten; the 
Duke is great-grandson of Christian IX of Den- 
mark and great-great grandson of Queen Victoria. 
The Queen is the great-great-granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. 

They have two children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov. 14, 1948, named 
Prince of Wales, July 26, 1958, and (2) Princess 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 15, 1950. 

The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895, 
son of King George V (died Jan. 20, 1936), and 
Queen Mary (died March 24, 1953). He succeeded 
to the throne on the abdication of his brother, 
Edward VIII, Dec. 11, 1936. As Prince Albert 
Duke of York, he married April 26, 1923, Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born Aug. 4, 1900). He 
died Feb. 6, 1952. 

Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, 
brothers and a sister survive George VI. 

They are H.R.H. Prince Edward Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) formerly King Edward VIII (Jan. 
20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke of Windsor 
(Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, 1937) Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield; H.R.H, Prince Henry William 
(born March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 
31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Nov. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct..9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
incapacity of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would replace Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charles. 

The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000); the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 


two 


Britain and Northern Ireland 


estimated 42,059,500 in 1956. Wales has an area of 
7,466 square miles and a population (1951) of 
2,596,986; estimated at 2,607,500, June 30, 1956. 
The climate of the Britisn Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
ature, which is mean at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
inches annually, and fogs are frequent. 
Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 was 8,- 
346,137, of which 3,348,336 was in the Outer Ring. 
Estimated population in 1958 was 8,251,000. 
Greater London has an area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
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area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 74,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring: 


and outlying police districts., -. boky 

Birmingham,-succeeding Glasgow as the ‘second 
largest. city, has. a population of 1,110,800 , (est. 
1956)... Glasgow. has 1,081,665 (41956) and Coventry. 


~ 272,600 


Parliament. is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with. certain powers over 
the. dependent Empire but. none over the .Do- 
minions. It consists of two Houses. The House ot 
Lords is made up of the peers of the United King- 
dom: the Reyal Dukes,. the Archbishops, the 


Dukes, the Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, | 


24 Bishops,. the Barons; a group of Irish peers 


* elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for 


the duration of Parliament. The full membership 
of the House of Lords comprises 801 members, 
exclusive of minors, but average voting strength is 
approx. 85-120. 

Women became eligible to sit in the House of 
Lords for the first time, July 23, 1958, when a spe- 
cial honors list created four peeresses. Previously, 
women had been eligible to sit only in Commons. 

The House of Commons has 630 members, who are 
elected by direct ballot and. divided as follows: 
England, 511; Wales and. Monmouth, 36; Scot- 
Jand 71; Northern Ireland, 12. The government 
agreed Mar. 26, 1956, to offer Malta 3 representa- 
tives in Commons after a Maltese referendum Feb. 
11-12, favored integration with Great Britain. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918. 

Members of Parliament are paid $1,750 ($4,900). 
Ministers, in. the House of Commons. get £750 
($2,100) in addition to salaries as members. 

In general elections, May 26, 1955, following 
the resignation of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill April 6, and dissolution of Parliament, 
the Conservative party retained power. Sir An- 
thony Eden was appointed Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. Mr, Eden resigned Jan. 
9, 1957, because of illness. He was succeeded Jan. 
10 by. Harold Macmillan, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Eden cabinet. Distribution of Com- 
mons seats has been: 


1950 1951 1955 
Conservatives 2.52: -sseescenes 297 321 345* 
Labor ..... 315 295 277 
siberals: >. .s4- 9 6 6 
RERCIS RS Sooo. als BO Leese 6 4 3 2 


* Includes Associates. 

As of June 15, 1958, after by-elections, strength 
of the parties stood at: Conservatives, including 
the Speaker, 343; Labor 281; Liberals 6. 

Popular vote in 1955: Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 13,336,182 (49.84% of total); Labor, 12,- 
405,130 (46.36%); Liberal, 722,400 (2.7%); others, 
295,772 (1%). Percentage of electorate voting was 
76.78, compared with 82.6% in 1951. 

Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives began to denationalize some industries 
which the preceding Labor government, 1945-1951, 
had socialized. Electricity, coal and others remain 
nationalized. 

The Labor Party in July, 1957, issued a state- 
ment of policy toward nationalization entitled In- 
dustry and Society, which advocated renationaliza- 
tion of the steel industry and long distance road 
transport under ‘a future Labor govt., and proposed 
that any industry or firm be taken over by the 
state only after public inquiry had shown it in- 
efficient. It advocated also the extension of public 
ownership by acquisition of shares by the govt. in 
approx. 500 concerns. Hugh T. N. Gaitskell is 
leader of the Labor Party and Aneurin Bevan is 
treasurer. 

National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents;:and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service provides free medical, dental and 
nursing care and makes minimum charges for 
medical prescriptions and certain appliances. Un- 
der the Family Allowance Act the government pays 
8 shillings a week for each child of compulsory 
school age, after the first, and 10 shillings each 


for the third or more. A National Assistance - 


Scheme provides for those not fully protected by 
National Insurance. Contributions are made by 
purchase of National Insurance stamps, the 
amounts varying according to sex and classification 


Cabinet . 
(As of Sept, 1, 1958) 


Prime Minister and First Lord ef*the Treasury— 
Rt. Hon. Harold: Macmillan, M.P.\\ ~ 
Secretary of State for the Home Department and 
Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, C.H.; M.P. 
ann we Hon. Viscount Kilmuir, 
Secretary of State’ for Foreign Affairs—Rt, Hon. 
Selwyn Lloyd. C:B:E., T.D:, Q:C., M.P. 
Chancellor of the. Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Derick 
PoReentee Amory, MiP, > an 
ecre of State for Comm 
—Rt. Hon. Earl of Home. pag hg a 
Secretary of State for: the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P: zi ¢ 
Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. Jolin 
Maclay, C.M.G., M.P. 
Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Hailsham, Q. C. 
eet of Defense—Rt. Hon. Duncan~Sandys, 
President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Sir 
David Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 
Minister- of. Labour and National Service—Rt. 
Hon. Iain Macleod, M.P. a 
Minister of Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs — Rt. Hon. Henry 
Brooke, M.P. 
Minister of Power—Rt. Hon. Lord Mills, K.B.E. 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food—Rt. 
cy rrkveny ee: O.B.E., M.P. 
er of Education—Rt. Hon. - 
liam Lloyd, M. P. erm 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation—Rt. 
Hon. Harold Watkinson, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Dr. Rt. 
Ag. ee es M. P. 
aymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Reginal - 
ling, M. P. . casera 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MEMBERS 


First Lord of the Admiralty—Rt. Hon. Earl of. 


Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. 
Secretary of State for War—Rt. Hon. Christo- 
ns pee C.B.E., M.P. 
ecretary of State for Air—Rt. A 
Serer page Hon. George 
Minister of Pensions and National Insurance— 
pact et en Boyd-Carpenter, M.P. 
ster of Supply—Rt. Hon. Aubrey Jones, M.P. 
Minister of _Health—Rt. Hon. D alker- 
Smith, T.C., Q.C., M.P. ts ek Wane 
Minister of Works—Rt. Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P. 
Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Ernest Marples, 


ey 

Minister without Portfolio — Lord Man 
M.B.E., T.D. se 

Minister of State, Scottish Office—Rt.. Hon. Lord 
Strathclyde, R.N. (Ret.). 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Command- 
er Rt. Hon. Allan Noble, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 
(Ret.), M.P. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon, 
David Ormsby-Gore, M.P. 

Minister of State for Colonial Affairs—Rt. Hon, 
Earl of Perth. 

Minister of State, Board of Trade—John K, 
Vaughan-Morgan, M. P, 

Minister of State for Welsh Affairs—D.V.P, 
Lewis. 

Attorney-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller, Bt., Q.C.; M.P. 

Lord Advocate—Rt, Hon. W. R. Milligan, Q.C., 


M.P. 

Solicitor-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, Q.C., M.P. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland—William Grant, 
Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

NON-CABINET MILITARY LEADERS 

Navy: First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff— 
Admiral Earl Mountbatten of Burma, K.G. 

Army: Chief of Imperial General Staff—Gen. Sir 
Francis W. Festing, G.C.B. 

Air Force: Chief of the Air Staff, Marshall of 
Royal Air Force—Sir Dermont A. Boyle, G.C.B, 


(employed, self-employed, non-employed). In the 
case of employed persons, the employer pays nearly 
one-half, 

Individual income tax rate was lowered in 1955 
to 421% from 45%, after allowances. Allowances: 
single persons, £140; married, £240, plus £100 for 
each child. Further changes in 1957 were designed 
to benefit persons with children and the aged. Sur- 


tax rate reaches 89% on largest incomes. 
Emigration to Gk ree peel ert has been: 


1956 1957 


United States ............ 21,900 21,900 15,200 
MSBNBOS® a yecee ne ease ble 0 welt . 27,800 43,400 59,400 
IStrallay | soccccie solace 36,200 32,400 55,100 
New Zealand ........... 10,200 11,500 10,200 


Pate EN ALTACE she ss wrens + 5,000 4,900 5,500 

Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Its 
economy is one of the most highly industrialized 
in the world, with 9 out of 10 engaged in mining, 
manufacturing and building. Metals and metal- 
using industries contributed more than 50% of 
the exports. Agriculture provides wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beets, rye and garden truck. England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands have a total cultivated area of 45,051,000 
acres (1956). Of this 16,685,000 acres are arable 
land, 12,266,000 acres of permanent pasture and 
16,099,000 acres of rough grazing land. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
Silica rock. Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

The railway systems, approx. 51,188 mi., suffer 
from loss of revenue and one large line, Midland 
& Gt. Northern Joint Ry., was closed in 1958. 

There are approx. 146 aerodromes for civil use 
in Great Britain. International air service is af- 
forded by the state airlines—United Kingdom Air- 
ways Corps., British European Airways, British 
Overseas Airways, companies operating under as- 
sociate agreements, and foreign lines. : 

Telephone service is a part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
exceeds 7,250,000 (1957). 

Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 14,673,722 on 
Nov, 1, 1957, including 7,657,184 for television, and 
327,818 for auto radios. 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing, non-ferrous metals, timber, 
building materials, leather. 

Tourism is important, ranking in earnings with 
eens steel trade, bringing equiv. of $132,000,000 
in 1957. 

Index of industrial production (1948-100) was 
138 in 1957, compared with 136 in 1956. Gross na- 
tional production in 1957 increased 6% to total 
£19,200 million. 

Total civilian employment was 23,131,000 on Dec. 
31, 1957, compared with 23,111,000 in 1956. Un- 
employed totaled 380,000, Dec. 31, 1957, compared 
with 366,000 in 1956, 


per year. The world’s first power station using 
atomic energy to create electricity for civilian use 
began operation Oct. 17, 1956, at Calder Hall 
Cumberland. aida Bio well and Huntersten 
will be among other S 

The British pound was devalued Sept. 18, 1949, 
from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The London 
gold market was reopened in 1954, but certain 
restrictions on exchange were retained. 

Other anti-inflationary measures include reduc— 
tion of capital expenditures by the government, a 
cut in bread and milk subsidies, curtailment of in- 
stallment purchases, with down payments in- 
creased from 3313 % to 50% on many items. ~ 

Coal rationing, last of wartime ration programs, 
in effect since Sept. 3, 1939, ended June 10, 1958. 

Great Britain’s principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures: wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. It de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin, lead. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors; 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery, hardware and implements and wool. 
Of growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, 
TV, radar and navigation equipment, harvester- 
threshers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic 
detergents, autos, nylon knitted goods. 

Imports and exports (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1955 3,886,000,000 3,024,000,000 
1956 3,462,000,000 3,403,000,000 
1957 4,079,000.000 3,458,000,000 


Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant’ archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops—of Canterbury and York—43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. See Church of 
England. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

Church membership was estimated (Britain— 
Official Handbook, 1958 and unofficial sources): 
Episcopalians. 


Industrial production has been: Church of England ....3,000,000 
193 1956 1957 Church in Wales ....... 00,000 
Coal (million tons) .0 222.0 223.6 Church in Ireland ...... 478,000 
Steel (million tons) 4 20.7 21.7 Episcopal Church in 
Automobiles (thousands) 341.0 708.0 861.0 Scotland ............. 116,000 
Trucks (thousands) ....... 104.0 287.0 279.0 Total .................. 3,794,000 
The merchant marine totais more than 19,500,- Methodists ...................c0ceseeues 742,000 
000 tons, comprising about 50% of active world Congregationalists ...................... } 
shipping. British shipyards have an estimated Baptists ........:....ccecececceseeeeecee 335,000 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons and build 35% Welsh Presbyterians .................... 150,000 
of the world’s new shipping. Of this, approx. 27% ‘English Presbyterians .................. 68,562 
is for export. Welsh *Independents  .. o0.0508 ie 120,669 
The 10-year nuclear power program begun in Church of Scotland .................... 1,307,573 
1955 was revised by the government in March, 1957. Northern Ireland Presbyterians ......... 130,461 
RECENT BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Fiscal year ends March 31 
Year |Revenues| Expendit’s Year Revenues | Expendit’s Year Revenues | Expendit’s 
000 £ 
austen ke 4,440,000 | 4,074,000 
,439,000 | 4,351,000 
tiie 4,368,000 | 4,274,000 
4,738,000 | 4,305,000 
,893,000 | 4,496, 
hese 5,158.000 | 4,868,000 
5,343,000 | 4,920, 
5,439,000 | 5,075,000 


Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ 
19304... 7,469,060 |l1943..... 1 
1935..3.; 7,800,565 ||1944..' °° 19803000 
1940 Brae 931,459 1945... 2: 22/398) 

Taye ,398,000 ||1946.../'] 2 ‘ 
1942. 11°" 14,070,000 ||1947.. °°” Beer 
*Estimates. . 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Year 


1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ 
25,620,762 1953..... 26,051,213 
25,167,611 1954..... 26,582,602 

5,802,287 1956 .-. 663 6,900,000 
25,921,565 1956... 27.040,500 
25,890,451 1957.....| 27,007,000 

1958*....| 27,000,000 
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Roman Catholics aN : 

England and Wales’ “.: 

Scotland Spee ye 

Northern -Ireland ...... 

EO a ee tl, y 
‘Total,’ churches listed above _. Pageabe 11,376,796 

The number of Jews is, not npeuralely known. 
The American Jewish Yearbook for 1957 lists 450,- 
000 for England, unchanged from previous editions. 

Christian Scientists have more than 340 branch- 
es.and societies. : 

Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, and one in Wales. 

Defense. A reorganization announced July 15, 
1958, places top responsibility in the Defense Com- 
Mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 
including ministers of the Cabinet; the Defense 
' Board, for inter-service problems, with the Minis- 
ter of Defense in charge and heads of departments 
and chiefs of staff members; the Chiefs-of Staff 
Organization, presided over by the Chief of De- 
fense Staff, Sir Wm. Dickson, Marshal of the 
RAF, and the Joint Planning Staff, in which the 
Chiefs of Staff are responsible to the Chief of De- 
fense Staff. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
Service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 
Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 
in the United States and serves only at home in 
‘peacetime. The women’s. services are -integrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed 
forces. ~ : : 

The government announced: in a -White Paper, 
April 4, 1957, a drastic reorganization of its defense 
forces, including reduction of personnel, naval 
ships and aircraft, It planned, instead, to rely on 
nuclear weapons, surface to surface guided mis- 
siles and small airborne strategic reserves for 
defense. High priority was to be given to develop- 
ment -of nuclear weapons for delivery by manned 
bombers and ballistic rockets. Compulsory service 

. Was expected to end by the end of 1960. 

By 1962 the entire defense force, 621,000 on April 
1, 1958, was to be reduced to 375,000; Army strength 
alone to be reduced to 170,000. 

In place of battleships, the Navy will emphasize 

-its fleet of 12 aircraft carriers to which a 13th is 
being added, the new carrier Hermes, 22,000 tons. 
Until equipped with long-range missiles, the 
Navy’s main-offensive element is to be the long- 
range supersonic atomic bomber, NA-39. The gov- 
ernment announced, April 26, 1957, intention to 
scrap all but one of its 5 battleships, the Vanguard, 
44,500 tons. 

In 1958 the operational fleet included 4 aircraft 
carriers, 6 cruisers, 24 destroyers, 30 frigates, 1 
fast minelayer, 1 netlayer, 39 submarines, 28 mine- 
sweepers, and others. Ships under construction, 
Mar. 31, 1958, numbered 57. Navy personnel, April 
1, was 112,000. 

The first guided missile regiment, to be equipped 
with United States Corporal missiles with approx. 
50-mile range, began forming in March, 1957. A 
new organization in the Air Ministry was set up 

..to integrate the guided missile and radar program, 
with its first missile station located at North 
Coates, Lincolnshire. : 

The Army Air Corps was organized Sept. 1, 
1957.. It absorbed the Glider Pilot regiment. 
Until. fully equipped it will comprise specialists 
and technicians and be devoted to liaison and 
reconnaissance. > 
~ Stocks of atomic weapons have been increased 
and the Bomber Command V-force, which will 
carry. them, is fully equipped with Valiants, is re- 
ceiving Vulcans and Victors. Radar warning and 
control stations have been widely installed, espec- 
ially at nuclear bases, the ultimate centers of de- 
fense. The anti-aircraft guided missile Sea Slug 
‘has been fitted into several new fleet escorts called 

_ guided weapon destroyers. 


SCOTLAND 
Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands, The Atlantic lies North and 
West; the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., 


population (Census, 1951), ‘5,095,969; . estimate 
(1956), 5,145,000." < atk a, tes 

The Lowlands,‘ a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the, farming region of the Southern 
Uplands ‘from ‘the’ granite Highlands of the north. 
Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 


‘of the industry..The Highlands, famous for-hunt- 


ing and fishing, ‘is being economically restored by 


~hydro-electric power development. 


Edinburgh, pop. c. 500,000, is thé capital. It Hes 
on, the Firth of Forth in Midlothian County, 42 
mi. from Glasgow, and has notable memorials of 
its royal and cutural history . 

Glasgow, pop. 1,081,665 is the largest. city and 
greatest industrial center, and ‘third largest in 
Britain. It is a shipbuilding center on the Clyde 
and ocean port. Prestwick International airport is 
a major trans-Atlantic stop. : 


. Aberdeen, pop. 186,396, 95 mi.-NE of Edinburgh, 
is a major North Sea port, center of. granite in- 


dustry and fish processing. 


Dundee, pop. 178,536, 40 mi; NE of Edinburgh, is 
an industrial and -fish processing center on the 
Firth of Tay. 2 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse, 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A..D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re=- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the.throne.of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of -State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the- United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded. by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Scotland produces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds; 
silk textiles at Paisley and Glasgow; fine linens 
and latterly jute. It is known for its Ayshire, An- 
gus Aberdeen and Galloway shorthorn cattle. It 
raises Shetland, Highland and Cheviot sheep. 
Shetland ponies and Clydesdale draft horses. Fish- 
eries have biggest hauls in herring, cod, whiting. 

Whisky remains the biggest export product. 
Tweed exports to the United States reached 14,- 
000,000 lbs. in 1956. 

Steel production reached ‘an estimated 3,000,000 
tons in 1957. 

Two atomic projects to produce plutonium and 
electrical energy are being built at Dounreay on 
the west coast and near Dumfriesshire. A 135-ft. 
steel sphere will be employed at Dounreay. 

Coal is the chief fuel. Steel castings, pipes and 
tubes are a major output. It contributes about 40% 
of all British shipbuilding, much industrial ma- 
chinery, locomotive building (largest in Europe), 
boiler, pump and valve manufacture. 

Historic sites. and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queén of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch’ Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 

The Hebrides are a group of c. 500 islands, 100 
inhabited, off the W coast. The Inner Hebrides in- 
clude Skye, Mull and Iona, the last famous for the 
arrival of St. Columba and Christianity, 563 A.D. 
The Outer Hebrides include St. Kilda and Harris. 
Sheep raising and weaving of Harris tweeds are 
industries. 


The Orkney Islands, c. $0, are separated from 
Scotland by the Pentland Firth. The capital is 
Kirkwall, on Pomona Isl. Fish curing, sheep rais- 
ing and weaving are occupations. Northeast of the 
Orkneys are the 200 Shetland Islands, 24 inhabit- 
ed, home of the Shetland pony. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North= 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty-= 
rone. The country has a population (est. 1956) of 
1,396,600 and’ an area of 5,238 square miles. 
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Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 
each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 75,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned fodds. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whisky is exported. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
Jaunch more than 100,000 tons annually and city 
is Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 

Government. An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
Ttepublic, Northern Ireland elected to remain a 
part of the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister 
is Viscount Brookeborough. The Governor is Lord 
Wakehurst (app. 1952). 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire- 
land returns 12 to the Commons at London. 


The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the United Kingdom, which makes deduc- 
tions and remits the remainder to the local 
exchequer. 

The government has outlawed the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and other e and in 1956 
banned the radical Sinn Fein party. 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant. Elementary education 
is compulsory. Queens University of Belfast is 
the largest institution of higher education. 

Northern Ireland closely followed Britain in 
systems of social insurance, industrial accident 
and disability benefits, family allowances and 
pensions. Large grants have been made for mental 
and physical health services, including direct aid 
to the Tuberculosis Authority. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 

The Channel Islands, area 75 sq. mi., pop. 102, 
770 (1951) off the northwest coast of France, the 
only portions of the Dukedom of Normandy be- 
longing to England are Jersey, Guernsey and the 
dependencies of Guernsey—Alderney, Brechou, 
Great Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. 
Jersey has a separate legal existence and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor named by the Crown. The is- 
lands are not bound by acts of Parliament unless 
named in the legislation. The islands were the 
only British soil occupied by German troops in 


World War II. 

é ISLE OF MAN 

The Isle of Man, area 221 sq. mi., pop. 55,213 
(1951) is th the Irish Sea equidistant from Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead and 
iron. The island has its own laws and a Governor 
appointed by the Crown. The island is not bound 
by acts of Parliament unless named in the legisla- 
tion. Farming, fishing and tourism are the chief 
occupations. 


British European Possessions 


GIBRALTAR 

Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23,75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. A large secure harbor has 
been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its 
position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1,396 ft. in height; a narrow isthmus connects it 
with the mainland; civil population (est, 1955), 
24,829, The Governor is also Commander in Chief. 


MALTA 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1814, with the consent of the Maltese, who had 
risen against the French. It is a base for the 
British fleet. Area, 95 sq. mi. The neighboring 
island of Gozo has an area of 26 sq. mi., which 
with Comino, one square mile, brings the total for 
the group to approximately 122 sq. mi. The civil 
population (1957) is 317,182. Capital: Valletta. 
Malta voted integration with Great Britain, 1956. 


CANADA 


Capital: Ottawa. Area: 3,851,113 square miles. Population, 1956 census: 16,080,791; estimated 1958: 
17,048,000. Flag (unofficial): Red field, with shield of. coat of arms of Canada in fly; Union Jack in first 


quarter next to staff. Monetary unit: Dollar. 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian dis- 
trict in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships 
to the south of it, and then plains sloping down to 
sea level in the Hast. The coastline of Newfound- 
land is rugged, particularly in the southwest. The 
Appalachian mountains extend from Maine into 
Quebec Prov. and the Gaspe peninsula. 


Population. Canada’s population was estimated 
at 17,048,000 as of June 1, 1958, compared with 
a ae in the 1956 census, and 14,009,429 in the 

1 census. The population of chief Can 
cities (1956 census) follows: pone 


Montreal .. 1,109,439 London ...... 101,693 
Toronto ....., 667,706 Halifax 93,301 
Vancouver 365,844 Regina ...... 89,755 
Winnipeg 255,093 Verdun ....... 78,262 
Hamilton 239,625 Saskatoon .... 72,858 
Edmonton .... 226,002 . Kitchener . 59,562 
Ottawa ...... 222,129 Sherbrooke ... 58,668 
Calgary ...... 181,780 St. John’s .... 57,078 
Quebec ...... 170,703 Victoria ..... 54,584 
Windsor ...... 121,980 Saint John ... 52,491 


According to the 1956 census the population of 
Greater Montreal was 1,620,758; Greater Toronto, 
1,358,028; Greater Vancouver, 665,017; Greater 
Winnipeg, 409,121. 

Based on the 1956 census there were 8,151,879 
males and 7,928,912 females. Population per Square 
mile was 4.5. Of the males, 4,355,580 were single, 
3,586,641 were married, 194,722 were widowed, and 
14,936 were divorced. Of the females, 3,830,559 
were single, 3,560,032 were married, 516,489 were 
widowed, and 21,832 were divorced. 2 

The largest origins in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
lows: British Isles; 6,709,685; French 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 

Immigration to Canada in recent calendar years 
has been: (1952) 164,498; (1953) 168,868; (1954) 
154,227; (1955) 109,946; (1956) 164,857; (1957) 
282,164. After July 31, 1957, no immigrants from 
countries other than the U. S., Britain ana 
France were admitted unless they had prospective 
employment, or had Canadian sponsors. 
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Vital Statistics: In 1956 there were 450,739 live 
births (rate 28.0 per 1,000 pop.); 132,713 mar- 
riages (8.3 per 1,000); 131,961 deaths (8.2 per 
1,000). Divorces numbered 6,328 in 1957 (38.2 per 


100,000). In the first half of 1958, birth rates‘ 


varied from 32.2 per 1,000 in January to 28 per 
1,000 in June. Death rates in the same period 
varied from 9.6 per 1,000 in January to 7.4 in 
June (excluding Northwest Terr.). © $4 be 
Ontario in 1956 led in births: 143,516 (26.6 per 


1,000); marriages, 46,282 (8.6 per 1,000); and- 


deaths 47,231 (8.7 per 1,000)- 

Resources and Industries. Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. Increases 
in value of trade have made Canada a leading 
trading nation (4th in 1957). The principal crops 
are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, 
roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and. fruit products 
are enormous .The wool yield is large. Apples are 
the most important commercial fruits, averaging 
15,000,000: bu. annually. About 1,000,000 tons of 
sugar beets are harvested. 

Fisheries are the subject of improved methods 
of fishing and processing. During the past 15 
years more than 300 new draggers .and long- 
liners were added to the East Coast fishing fleet 
and a number of large processing plants were 
established. Expansion of the frozen fillet industry 
has been notable. With Newfoundland figures in 
the total, the catch is c. 2 billion lbs. annually, 
raw value c. $90,000,000. Total value of fishery 
products is $190,000,000 annually. The East Coast 
provides. about two-thirds of the catch; British 
Columbia about 30%, and the remainder from in- 
land waters. Salmon, cod, haddock, lobsters, 
halibut -and herring are the main salt-water 
species; whitefish, trout, yellow-pickerel, blue- 
pickerel and perch are the major inland species. 
In addition, whaling operations are carried on 
from British Columbia and Newfoundland, but seal 
ened off Newfoundland is expected to terminate 
n EB 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher, 
chinchilla. and nutria are raised commercially. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
petroleum, gold, and uranium; -also copper, lead, 
nickel, platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural 
gas. Total value of mineral production increased 
from $901,110,026 in 1949 to an estimated $2,133,- 
941,087 in 1957. Petroleum recently has displaced 
gold as the leader-in mineral value, its 1957 pro- 
visional value being $444,784,570. In 1957 Canada 
produced 557,151 tons of aluminum, 15% of the 
world’s total. . 

Hydroelectric plants had turbines capable of 
nearly 20,000,000 hp on Jan. 1, 1958, located in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
The Lac Casse project on the Bersimis River, has 
a 7-mile, 31-ft. supply tunnel, and a powerhouse 
hollowed out of solid rock, 565 ft. long, 65 ft. wide, 
80 ft. high, to hold 8 turbines capable of 1,200,000 
hp and expected to be in full operation in 1958. 

Canada’s first atomic power station, designed 
for operation in 1958, is located at a hydro-electric 
power station on the Ottawa River, 150 mi. nw of 
Ottawa and 20 mi: from Chalk River. ‘There are 
two pioneer reactors at Chalk River, one capable 
of 10 to 250 kw, the other 40,000 kw., and a third, 
recently completed, of 200,000 kw capacity. 

Gold produced from primary sources in 1957 
totaled 4,436,101 fine oz., valued at $148,786,827, 
compared with 4,383,863 oz., at $151,024,080, 1956. 

The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal. 
and the Seaway will open the Great Lakes to 
ocean traffic. The Port of Montreal has nine miles 
of deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 
100 large ocean steamers and handles over 24,000,- 
000 tons a year. Vancouver, B. C., is second with 
over 11,000,000. 

Telephones numbered 4,499,325 on Jan. 1, 1957. 
Radio receivers numbered more than 2,300,000. 
There were 52 television stations. 

In civil aviation passenger traffic increased to 
4,313,203 in 1957 from 3,864,818 in 1956 (12%). 
Revenue miles flown were 103,578,629; revenue 
freight amounted to 245,005,788 Ibs. One of the 
world’s most important airports is Gander, New- 
foundland. The Polar route to Europe is in use, 

Of the 43,652 miles of single track operated by 
the steam. railroads of Canada in 1956, 16,732 mi. 
were part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 
of the government policy of nationalization, in- 
cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 


FEDERAL CABINET 

(As of Sept. 1, 1958) 

Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Ex- 

ternal Affairs—John.G. Diefenbaker. : : 
Minister of Public Works—Howard C. Green. 

ald M.. Fleming. 
Minister. of Veterans Affairs—A. J. Brooks 
Minister of Transport—George H. Hees. 
Solicitor General—Leon Balcer. 


Minister of Finance and Receiver General—Don- , 


Minister of National Defense—George R. Pearkes. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce — Gordon 
Churchill... : = 

Minister of Justice—Edmund_ D. ‘Fulton, ; 

Minister of Nationak Revenue—George C. Nowlan. 
aaiuitce of Agriculture—Douglas Scott. Hark- 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Ellen 
L. Fairclough, 

Minister of Fisheries—J. Angus MacLean. 

Minister of Labor—Michael Starr. 

Postmaster General—William McLean Hamilton. 

aap without portfolio—James M. Macdon- 
nell. . 

Minister without portfolio—W. J, Browne. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys—Paul 
Comtois. , F 

Minister of National Health and Welfare— 
J. W. Monteith. 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources—F’. Alvin G. Hamilton. 

Secretary of State for External Affairs—Sidney 


E.. Smith. 

Minister of Defense Production—Raymond 
O’Hurley. 

Secretary of State—Henri Courtmanche. 


Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C, 
H. (born Feb, 20, 1887), sworn in. Feb. 28, 1952, 
British High Commissioner—Sir Saville Garner. 


which has a trackage (1956) of 22,432 miles. In 
1956 the railways had $5,213,015,022 capital in- 
vestment, gross earnings of $1,398,237,823 and 
operating expenses of $1,171,338,574. They carried 
26,070,766 passengers and 189,608,272 short tons 
of freight. 3 

Motor vehicles, 1957, numbered 4,459,595, 

Life insurance Jan. 1, 1958: $33,087,060,992. 

Fire insurance, net. claims. incurred: (1949), 
$46,567,188; (1957), $109,723,700. / 

Currency and Banking: The’ Bank of Canada 
(estab, 1934) is government owned, capital $5,000, 
000. It does not compete with chartered banks. Its 


. statement of March 31, 1958, showed assets and 


liabilities of $2,666,945,479. Its interest rate was 
raised 144% to a record 312%, Oct. 17, 1956, to 
combat inflation, but had dropped to a record 
low of 1.22% at the end of July, 1958. 

Commercial bank statements as of Mar. 31, 
1958, compared with 1957 showed assets of $14,- 
080,998,000 against $13,149,862,000; . liabilities of 
$14,080,998,000 against $13,149,862,000; . deposits, 
$13,094,026,000 against $12,215,195,000. Post Office 
and Government Savings Bank deposits were 
$34,895,729 against $35,918,499. Savings on deposit 
in Canada’s charted banks, Mar. 31, 1958, -were 
$6,932,210,000 (of which $6,381,482,000 were 
personal savings), against $6,152,870,000 in 1957, 
Call.and short loans amounted to $262,945,000- on 
Mar. 31, 1958, compared with $311,571,000 in 1957. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It is a federation with pro- 
vincial governments and Ottawa as the federal 
capital. It has a parliament of two chambers, 
the Senate and the House of Commons: Members 
of the Senate are nominated for life by sum- 
mons of the Governor-General. The House of 
Commons is elected directly by the people for 
terms of five years, but the House may be dis- 
solved- before a term has expired. The Governor- 
General is appointed by. the Sovereign and has a 
privy council composed of cabinet members. The 
Sovereign is recognized as Queen of Canada. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion. by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. Labrador 
is a dependency of Newfoundland Proy. 

A general election was held June 10, 1957, with 
approx. 9,000,000 eligible to vote and nearly 6,400,- 
000 voting. Result was a victory for the Progres- 
sive Conservative party, ending 22 years with the 
Liberal party. However, the Progressive. Con- 
servatives did not receive a clear majority and a 
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second election was held Mar. 31, 1958, when 
the party won a considerable victory. Rt. Hon. 
John G. Diefenbaker and all the members of 
the former Cabinet were reelected, as well as the 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson, leader of the Opposition. 
The Progressive Conservatives won 208 seats out 
of a total of 265 in the House of Commons. Other 
standings: Liberals 49, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation 8. 

John G. Diefenbaker, (born 1895), who succeeded 
Louis St, Laurent as Prime Minis became 
leader of the Progressive Conservatives in Decem- 
ber, 1956, when a member of parliament from 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. In an aggressive 
speaking campaign he promised to extend social 
services, aid farmers, curtail govt. spending, re- 
duce taxes and enlarge trade. His party favored 
closer trade relations with Britain and stronger 
regulations of foreign (U. S.) investment. The 
Prime Minister announced there would be no 
change in foreign policy. 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 33 embassies, 6 lega- 
tions and 11 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 
supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. In 
1958 Canada strongly supported demands for a 
summit conference. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party are outlawed. 

Social Security. Responsibility for social security 
in Canada, formerly termed Family Allowances 
Act and Old Age Social Security, is shared among 
the government, provinces, and municipalities. 

The federal government is responsible for a 
number of major programs. Family allowances 
are paid at rate of $6 a month for children under 
10, and $8 for those 10 to 15. Old age security of 
$55 a month is paid to all 70 or over who have 
been residents for at least 10 years. There is a 
national system of unemployment insurance and 
a national employment service. The federal gov- 
ernment has agreements with all but one province 
to share costs of unemployment assistance. 

Under the federal-provincial old age assistance, 
blindness allowances and disability allowances 


rograms, allowances of up to $55 a month are 
Hs , under income and property tests, to 
need who have resided in Canada for at least 
years and who are aged 65 to 69, or who are age 
18 or over and blind or totally and permanently 


Providing” prepaid ospitatstmurac 
roviding prepa OSD! urance. 
x Workrien’s  cdapeliantion is provided through 
provincial boards. Allowances for widowed or 
deserted mothers, or those whose husbands are 
incapacitated, together with other welfare services, 
are administered by the provinces or, in some 
instances, by the municipality. 

Both employers and employees contribute to un- 
employment insurance. The federal government 
contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the 
combined employer-employee contribution and 
assumes the cost of administration. . Employers 
and employees’ contributions to Dec. 31, 1957 
amounted to $1,901,233,792, to which the govern- 
ment added $380,257,316. From 1942 to Dec. 31, 
1957, benefit payments amounted to $1,646,992,718. 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 15% to a surtax maximum of 78%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $400 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
$150 for each child eligible for family- allowance. 

Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools, was 3,748,178 in 
the 1955-56 school year. The census of 1951 
gave the religious population as follows: 


Roman, > Catholic: = 22.5. Si. Soe 6,069,496 
United Church of Canada ............ 2,867,271 
Church of England (in Canada)........ 2,060,720 
Presbyterian st) 0. 27s SEE Aes oe 1,747 
Baptist... oi. ST. gama ee cee ee eee 519,585 
Lagthefan** 5 22. S ancien + ee 444,923 
Jewish 2, OTe vn bee Ce ee 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic .......:... 190,831 
Greek Orthodox” 00.0: . Soran 172,271 
Monnonite 6) sees ok soca eee cen 125,938 
Others, and not stated .............0.; 571,811 

DORA seas rte en ea eee 14,009,429 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
All matters relating to defense are the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of National Defense. Under 


British Columbia, Land of Huge Potential Wealth, Observes Centenary 


In 1958 British Columbia observed the centenary 
of its political organization. It was organized as 
@ crown colony Nov. 19, 1858, the year when 
discovery of gold on the Fraser and Thompson 
Rivers started a rush that spread far beyond 
that area. Vancouver Island had become a crown 
colony in 1848. In 1866 the United Colony of 
British Columbia took in 4 separate administra- 
tions, including Vancouver, and in 1871 the 
colony became the 5th province of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The city of Vancouver, on the mainland, has one 
of the finest harbors on the Pacific’ Coast. It is 
a terminal of the Canadian Pacific Ry. and one of 
the terminals of the Canadian National, and has 
large shipping activities. The 1957 estimate of 
population in city and metropolitan district was 
665,017. At New Westminster, nearby, a factory 
site with 3 mi. of shore facilities, opened in 1955, 
already has attracted 35 industries, including a 
copper mill and units of International Business 
Machines and Sherwin-Williams. 

In natural resources it is a land of incredible 
richness and its potential for growth beggars the 
imagination. It occupies 366,255 sq. mi., is divided 
by 4 great mountain ranges running N-S, has 
a 700-mi. coastline fringed by islands, the largest 
of which, Vancouver, occupies 13,000 sq. mi. Albert 
Prov. is on the E, Yukon Terr. and Northwest 
Terr. are on the N, the United States is on the S, 
The census of 1956 gave this vast region a popula- 
tion of 1,398,000. 

Over two-fifths of it is forest land, and 70,000 
persons labor in timber and Secondary industries, 
producing 6,205,000,000 bd. ft. of lumber valued 
at $571,700,000, 1,460,000 tons of wood pulp and 
725,000 tons of paper in 1957. Douglas fir, hem- 
lock, spruce and red cedar proliferate on these 
acres with replanting controlled, 

Mining and metallurgy constitute the second 


great industry. Although the province annually 
produces about $160,000,000 worth, the deposits 
have hardly been scratched. Lead and zinc pre- 
dominate, with gold, silver and copper following. 
Coal production is about 1,500,000 tons a yr. 
Antimony, cadmium, bismuth, tungsten ore pro- 
duced, Gas has been found in NE, east of the 
Rockies. In 1957 a Pipeline, 650 mi. long, was 
completed to tidewater at Vancouver. Oil has been 
found on the Alaska Highway and Buick Creek, 
but the industry is still in its initial stages. 

A most spectacular development has been the 
aluminum smelter at Kitimat, which in 1953 was 
a construction camp and in 1957 produced 159,400 
short tons. The Kenney Dam at Nechako Canyon, 
said to be the world’s largest rock fill-clay core 
dam, backs up 250 ‘mi. of lakes, creating a reser- 
voir of 358 sq. mi. The dam is 317 ft. high, 1,550 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide at the top and contains 
6,500,000 tons of material, moved by 1,000 labor- 
ers working 6 mos, At one end of the reservoir a 
10-mi. tunnel 25 ft. in diameter was drilled from 
Tahtsa Lake through Mt. DuBose to feed the 
turbines at Kemano. The powerhouse was built 
inside the foot of the mountain. Miners cut 
away 570,000 tons of rock for the powerhouse. Six 
generators were at work and a 7th was to be 
operating by the end of 1958, with a total capacity 
of 1,050,000 hp. Eventually 18 generators, to 
produce 2,240,000 hp are to be built, if justified 
by the demand for aluminum. Transmission lines 
carrying 300,000 volts to Kitimat had to clear 
mountains and possible avalanches. 

Fishing is one of the: major industries, The 
province cans 1,667,000 cases of Sockeye salmon 
and also ships coldpack. Annually 125,000 fisher- 
men, citizens and tourists, angle in the waters 
of British Columbia. The park system covers 
8,000,000 acres; in 1957 the tourist business had 
a gross return of $103,000,000, of which $48,000,000 
was spent by visitors from the United States. 
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: Canadian Statistics 
. Source: W. E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 
Ar 
rovinoes; bere \rea in square miles z Population : 
Water ;  Totai 1941 1951 1956. 
Newfoundland......- 156,185} 321,819] 361,416] 415,074 
Prince Edward. | 2.134 95,04 98,429 99/285 
Nova Scotia... 1/77" 21,068] 577,962 "58 94,71 
New Brunswick. |_|. 27/98 tf 515,697 ‘61 
ONEDER is. ection 2 594860] 3,331,882] 4,055,681| 4,628,378 
Onbarion eo. 745 412,582| 3,787,655| 4,597,542| 5,404/93' 
. Manitoba...” 1,030 29:7 776,541 50,0 

Saskatchewan 251,700| 895,992] 831,728] _ 880,665 
Alberta........ 485| 255,285| 796,169] 939,51 1,123,116 
vik Geldabis Ais) aeeaie| SUL] Opa] sie Ags 
Northwest Territori 51,465| 1,304,903 12/028 16/004 19;313 


3,549,960 _ 301,153| 3,851,113 |b11,506,655| 14,009,429 16,080,791 
(a) Year 1945; (b) Excluding population of Newfoundland. 

: CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE AND GRAND TOTAL : 
Int. 


Year | Excess | Succes- 
Ending| Income Sales, | Other |Customs| Excise Post | profits sion from Total 
Mar. 31 Tax etc Taxes Office tax duties | Invest.| Rev. 
$1,000 | $1,000 ae 000 $1, $1,000 a 5 $1,000 | $1.000 $1,000 
,596| 346,365 | 217,940 | 104,610 38,208] 117,622 3. 980,909 
13,040| 389,442 | 241,360 | 111,904). 38,071| 116,906 |4,360,823 
14,442] 407,312 | 226,732 | 110,953) . 39,138] 151,858 4, 396,320 
15,481) 397,228 | 226,458 | 131,280). 4'768| 134,006 |4,123,513 
alee 2,2 16,771} 481,240 49,383 | 137,415). 66,607| 149,316)4, *400, 047 
957.2%... | 2, 984,233] 18,272) 549,075 | 271,444 | 145,773] . 79,709| 206,656 |5,106,541 
19581, |. | 2'798:300 | 952,600 15,000; 498,100 | 300,100 | 152,900) . 71,6 169,50015, 047, 100 
The total includes other unenumerated items. 1Estimates. 
CHIEF AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES } 
Interest; Old Paid Grand 
on age Family |Unemp.| Na- (Military to total 
Fiscal | public pen- allow- | insur- | tional pen- Public Post prov- | expen- 
year ebt sions! ance ance j|defense | sions works office inces? | diture 
000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
1952...) 432,423) 83,205] 320,45 53,845|1,415,47%| 103,703] 77,544} 97,973] 127,208 (3,732,875 
1953...| 451,340] 345,241| 334/198] 56,168|1,882,418| 127:053| 81,847] 105,553] 338,700/4,337,276 
1954... 76,062| 362,173| 350,114| 57,919]1,805,915| 127,58 114,957], 113,582| 340,968 /4.350,522 ' 
1955...| 477.915| 377,380| 366,466] 59,951/1,665,969|. 128,800| 130,781| 123,611| 359,043(4, 1275363 
1956. 492,624 5,702| 382, 60,533 |1,750,112| 130,600] 1423101] 127/422] 350,944/4,433,128 
1957...| 520,189] 409/517| 397;518| 66,358|1,759,426| 174,807| 165,337] 1391993| 395,372 4,849,035 | 
19583... 539,300 13,600| 437,900! _70,300|1,668,500| 145,600! 206,000| 153,3001 382,700 5,086,500 | 


National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern- 
ment air operations) Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total includes other 
unenumerated items. 

1Includes old age security. old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled- persons 
allowances, 2Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments. %Estimates. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Year Per Year Per | 
ending Assets Net debt capita ending Assets Net debt capita f 
March 31 taxation ||March 31 taxation | 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars y 
ROO he 5; ago, 303, 080}11 DE eed 948) 203.13 EGS Sieh: 6,688,411,310]11,263,080,154; 248.33 
1952: 2... 6, 072, 387,129/11,;185,281,546) 261.10 1956) .55, 7,843,863,815|/11,280,368,964! 254.54 t 
1963% 2... 6,756, 756,543} 11,161,734. '269| 277.03 1957 . 7,318,539,557/11,007,651,158| 289.04 } 
1954..... | 6.807.252.438/11,115,937,064| 270.86 |19581,; 7,320,000,000|11,048,300,0001 278.63 ij 
; ; 
gee ed U. 8.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS i 
; Exports to U. S. Imports | 
Calendar —. from 
year Canadian Foreign Total U. S. 
2,306,Y54,938 42,089,466 2,349,044,404 2,976, 962,332 y 
2,418,914,783 44,136,687 2,463 ,051,470 3,221,214,416 | 
2,317,152,877 50,285,670 2,367,438 ,547 2,961,379,507 
2,559,342, 52,838,7 2,612,181,544 3,452,178,338 4 
2,818,655,010 60,359,119 2,879,014,129 4,161,666,638 ' 
2,869,247,048 74,066,936 2,943,313,984 3,998,549,364 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
Imports Exports 
lend tre ———— 

Calendar Canadian Foreign i 
Dutiable | Total Produce Produce Total j 
4,030,467,653| 4,301,080,679 54,878,985) 4,355,959,664 { 

4,382,830,430| 4,117,405,882 55,195,233| 4,172,601,115 

4,093,196,338| 3,881,271,854 65,644,868] 3,946,916,722 

4,127,370,035| 4,281,784,253 69,499,483] 4,351,283,736 

5,705,448,903| 4,789,745,693 73,397,431| 4,863,143,125 

5, 623, '410,459| 4.840,729,358 95,285,831] 4,936,015,189 


Merchandise exports to ; 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) | 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


1952......] 359,757,123 || 1955......; 400,530,822 1952 tenses 745,845,390 “1955 pide AER 769,312,648 1 
1953:"...% | 453,391,388 || 1956...... | 483,678,970 || 1953...... ;| 665,232,000 || 1956...... [s12:700,078 j 
M9G4 oe 05 oe 392,471,571|| 1957......1 521,957,699 11 1954...... 653,407,900 || 1957...... 737,530,398 | 

| 
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his direction the Chiefs of Staff for the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force are responsible for the 
control and administration of their services. The 
chairman of the Defense Research Board is re- 
sponsible to the minister for defense research and 
related matters. 


Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy is administered 
by Naval Ha. in Ottawa through principal com- 
mands at Halifax, N. S., and Esquimalt, B. C., for 
the Regular Force, and a third command at Ham-~ 
ilton, Ont., for the R.C.N. (Reserve). 

On April 30, 1958, the RCN had 52 ships in com- 
mission, excluding auxiliaries, and 28 in reserve, 
excluding two on loan to other government de- 
partments and three on loan to Norway. There 
were over 150 aircraft in operational and support 
strength. Among ships in commission were one 
light fleet carrier, one light cruiser, 17 destroyer 
escorts, 12 frigates, 4 coastal escorts, 10 mine- 
sweepers, 3 patrol craft. Seven new destroyer es- 
corts will be completed in 1958-59; six others are 
planned. : 

In fulfilment of Canada’s NATO commitments, 
RCN has 42 warships ready for the defense of 
coastal waters in the Canada-U. S. region and for 
the NATO naval forces under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT). 

On April 30, 1958, strength of the Regular Force 
was 19,919; that of the Reserve Force on active 
list was 4,342. 


Army—The Canadian Army is administered by 
Army Ha. at Ottawa through 5 command hgs. 
which direct 8 areas. 

On April 30, 1958, the Canadian Army (Regular) 
had 396 units activated in Canada and abroad. 
The Regular Army comprises the NATO forces, 
which consist of 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade 
Group in Europe and Headquarters ist Canadian 
Infantry Division, 2nd and 3rd Canadian Infantry 
Brigade Groups in Canada; Ist Canadian Infantry 
Brigade Group, forces for the defense of the 
Canada-United States region, supporting units 
and a number of static units and installations for 
administration of the Army as a whole. 

On the same date there were 443 units in the 
Canadian Army (Militia) and 29 units in the 
Supplementary Reserve. These Reserve units along 
with the Regular Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Cadet Services of Canada and 
the Reserve Militia consist of personnel enrolled 
for other than continuing full-time service. 

The Army is responsible for the maintenance of 
the Northwest Highway System and for the opera- 
tion of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Radio 
System. It provides postal services, dental services, 
and medical supplies for the Armed Forces. 

The Army maintains one Infantry Brigade Group 
in Europe under the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (SACEUR). The Army also maintains a 
medical unit in Korea and military truce inspec- 
tion teams in various parts of the world in com- 
pliance with UN commitments. 

On April 30, 1958, the strength of the Canadian 
Army (Regular) was 47,289 and the Canadian Army 
(Militia) was 41,013, 


Air Force—The Royal Canadian Air Force is ad- 
ministered by Air Force Hq. at Ottawa through 
the following major formations: Air Defense Com- 
mand, St. Hubert, P. Q.; 5th Air Division, Van- 
couver, B. C.; ist Air Division, Metz, France; 
Air Transport Command, Lachine, P. Q.; Air Ma- 
terial Command, Rockcliffe, Ont.; Maritime Air 
Command, Halifax, N. S.; Tactical Air Command, 
Edmonton, Alberta; Training Command, Trenton, 
Ont.; 14th Training Group, Winnipeg, Man. 

On April 30, 1958, the RCAF had 39 squadrons in 
service—29 regular and 10 auxiliary. Twelve 
were in Europe under NATO and the balance in 
Canada, where there were 9 CF-100 all-weather 
interceptor squadrons for air defense, 3 maritime 
reconnaissance squadrons; 4 transport squadrons; 
one area reconnaissance squadron; 4 auxiliary 
light transport squadrons and 6 auxiliary fighter 
squadrons. The RCAF contributes to NATO’s In- 
tegrated Air Force 8 squadrons of Sabre Jet 
fighters and 4 squadrons of CF-100 all-weather 
fighters serving in France and Germany under 
SACEUR. It also trains airmen for other NATO 
nations. 

On April 30, 1958, strength of the RCAF (Regu- 
lar) was 51,669, and the RCAF (Auxiliary), 4,627, 


Defense Research Board—The Board consists of 
a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, six ex-officio 
members, and six others appointed from industry 
and the universities on a term basis. Its purpose 
is to make available the scientific resources of 
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the country and to coordinate Canada’s scientific 
defense with those in allied 
z woe aust Nortuwerk 


Ceylon = 

Capital: Colombo. Area: 25,332 square es. 
Population (U.N. -est., 1957): 9,165,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
green and Rg at pole. Monetary unit: Ceylon 
rupee (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Ceylon, an independent nation 
within the Commonwealth, is an island in the In- 
dian Ocean 31 miles off the southern tip of India 
at its closest point. Its greatest length from North 
to South is 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 
miles. The coastal area of the island is flat, but 
the central part.is mountainous with several peaks 
rising to more than 7,000 feet; the highest, Pidu- 
rutalagala, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot, 
with high relative humidity except in the low- 
lying jungle regions. There are many mountain 
streams, which are navigable only by small river 
craft. Colombo is served by world airlines. 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the island include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite, 
monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial production 
took rapid strides after the end of World War II 
and factories were established for the manufacture 
of plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, cement and 
acetic acid. Projects contemplated or under way 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. 

A hydroelectric project Gal Oya, will cover 
1,000 sq. mi., and irrigate 120,000 acres. A sugar 
company built with Czech aid is scheduled to 
start production in June, 1959. Newly installed 
machinery will treble the brick and tile output 
to 3,500,000 units a day. In 1958, ten other new 
projects to cost 5,200,000 rupees ($1,090,000) were 
under consideration. 

Principal agricultural products are tea, rubber, 
coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 

History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane_ (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists from the 
valley of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658. The British annexed the island to the presi- 
dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became a 
Crown colony in 1802. Universal suffrage . was 
granted in 1931 and a new constitution on the 
British model in 1946. Ceylon was granted full 
dominion status Feb. 4,-1948. In July, 1956, Ceylon 
announced its intention eventually to become a 
republic but to remain in the Commonwealth. 

The constitution provides for a parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad- 
ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter and responsible to the legislature. 

In general elections, April, 1956, the Union 
National Party led by Sir John Kotelawala, Prime 
Minister, was defeated by the People’s United 
Front coalition, led by Solomon W. R. D. Bandar- 
anaike, who became Prime Minister Apr. 12, 1956. 
The coalition contained two rival revolutionary 
socialist parties. In 1957 an act of parliament 
made Sinhalese the official language, displacing 
Tamil, which led to disorder. Strikes, fomented 
by Communists, developed over delay in meeting 
labor demands. Tamil (Hindu) groups adopted 
civil disobedience in protest; Sinhalese resented 
this as likely to bring India’s govt. into the 
dispute; communal rioting took many lives Mar.- 
July, 1958, and the govt. proclaimed a state of 
emergency. 

Education and Religion, All education is free in 
government schools from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The majority of the population, Sinhalese, 
Pre eaal oe on Pied Pee ore to the Buddhist 
aith. e€ Tamils, mostly Hindu, ar 3 
2,000,000. y are est. at 

Defense. Organized in Oct., 1949, Ceylon’s armed 
forces comprise a regular force, a reserve, a volun- 
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teer: force. and’ volunteer -reserve,! 4. small: navy 


andanair force. The naval base at ‘Trincomalee 


and. the ‘air base ‘at Katunayake,-occupied ‘by’ 
Britain since 1947 under a defense agreement, were 


returned to Ceylon Oct. 15, ‘19572°«: 


tia Paes Ath ,aantd 
.. :Maldive Islands:/3- =: = 
The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon: 400 miles to the 
Southwest, is a group of coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population (1956 census) 
of 81,950. It became a republic in 1953 but <re- 
turned to the status of a Sultanate by decision’ of 
the ‘Assembly, Feb. 22, 1954. The Assembly elected 
_ Al Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan. The 
islands produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, and mil- 
let. The chief occupation is fishing and chief 
industry is the production of cured processed fish 
marketed in Ceylon. Capital: Male. 
In 1957 Britain re-established an airbase on Gan 
Island to replace one given to Ceylon. ~ 


Federation of Malaya 
PERSEKUTUAN TANAH MELAYU 

Capital: Kuala Lumpur. Area (est.): 50,690 
square miles. Population (govt. est. 1957): 6,276,- 
915. Flag: Six red, five white horizontal stripes, 
with yellow star and crescent on blue field. 
_Monetary Unit: Malayan dollar, 100 cents (U.S. 
32.67¢). : 

Descriptive. The Federation of Malaya which 
became a limited constitutional monarchy and 
Dominion within. the British Commonwealth 
effective. Aug. 31, 1957, is the only free nation 
in the Commonwealth other than Great Britain 
to have its own monarch. It is composed of nine 
sovereign Malay states and the former British 
Straits Settlements colonies of Penang Island and 
Malacca. It occupies the Malay Peninsula in South- 
east Asia, bounded on the North by Burma and 
Thailand, on the East and South: by the South 
China -Sea,- with Singapore just offshore and 
Sumatra to the Southwest; and on the West by 
the Straits of Malacca and Bay of Bengal. About 
80%. is dense jungle, swamps and mountains. Its 
units are: 


Area Population 

State (sq. mi.) (est. 1957) 
EGS) Eee air eteeciae erica 7,980 1,220,633 
melangor —\.25..../: 3,160 1,012,047 
Negri Sembilan 2,580 365,045 
Pahanges ss ch 13,280 312,978 
PRO ONG Pres ee. Bt 5 27,330 925,919 
USE Gh Ce eds ene eee era 3,660 701,486 
PORTA iro ova Marts okie Pils 310 90,834 
Kelantan*.3)." cc. 20 eo.s 5,750 505,171 
SPLONS BAIN. se cie tale oe 5,050 ° 278,147 
EN ECLA SMS ge Aan a oe a 640 291,233 
Ba PMA Tt ive 5 ek erase jacans 110 571,923 


Malaya’s mixed population is approximately 
divided: Malays, 50%; Chinese 3712%; Indians, 
11%; Pakistani and others. 

George Town (Penang) .on the island-of Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca off the- West coast, is the 
chief port. nae 

Resources and Industries. The Federation of 
Malaya is largely a producer of raw materials, 
chief of which are tin, rubber, palm and coconut 
oil, copra. These constitute about 80% of total 
exports. The world’s richest source of tin centers 
in the Kinta valley in Perak, supplying about 
one third. of the world’s total. Refined in 
smelters in Penang and nearby Singapore, it is 
at least 99.87% pure. ; 

After ‘rubber, chief agricultural. products - are 
Tice, coconuts, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra, 
camphor, -nepah, and oil palm. Rubber. trees 
were introduced from Brazil. Small-scale in- 
dustry includes rubber goods, pottery, cement, 
pewterware, furniture, bricks, tiles, soap. 

History: and Government. Penang (Prince of 
Wales’ Island), ceded by the Sultan of Kedah, 
1786, .was the first British Malay settlement. 
Malacca, in Dutch hands since 1641, came under 
British influence in 1824. The former Federated 
States entered into protectorate relations with 
Britain in the period 1874-1895. Johore by treaties 
of 1885 and 1914, and the Unfederated States 
were transferred from Thailand (then Siam) in 
1909. Malayan independence proceeded rapidly 
following ‘dissolution of the former British Straits 
Settlements colony in 1946. Singapore became a 
separate Crown colony and Labuan was -trans- 
ferred to North Borneo. The four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and’ Pahang, ‘the five former Unfederated States, 
the settlements of Malacca and Penang with 


Province -Wellesleyon’the mainland=were formed’ 


“into an interim’ Malayan Union, ‘This was succeed="" 


ed by Federation of Malaya effective Feb. 1, 1948) 


‘under a High” Commissioner ‘and ‘with ‘a ‘large 7 


measure of popular rule: 


“4s An agreement signed Feb. 8, 1956, provided ‘for ‘ 


creation of .an independent nation within the 
British. Commonwealth,.. Another. signed in Kuala 
Lumpur, Aug. 5,.1957, ended British rule in Ma- 
laya..as of Aug. .31, 1957: Under the agreement 
Britain ceded its. former, settlements of Penang 
and Malacca. to. the federation. . - : 
Under. a constitution adopted July 11, 1957, Ma- 
laya..became a limited constitutional monarchy, 
with a Paramount Ruler or Supreme Head of State 
and ..Deputy. Supreme Head of State. Their 
term of office is five, years. They are chosen by 
the, Conference of Rulers of the Malay States 
from among their own number. They elected 
Aug. 3, 1957, Tuanku Abdul Rahman ibni Almar- 
hum Tuanku Muhammad, K.C.M.G., born’ Aug. 
24, 1895, ruler of the state of Negri Sembilan, 
Supreme .Head of State and Sir Hisamuddin 
Alam Shah Alhaj ibni Almarhum Sultan Ala ’Iddin 
Sulaiman Shah, K.C.M.G.,. Sultan of Selangor, 
born May 13, 1898, Deputy Supreme Head of State. 
The head of state is required to act on: the ad- 
vice of his ministers, except in appointing the 
Prime Minister and requests for dissolutions of 
Parliament. ; 
_ Legislative authority is to be vested in a Par- 
liament consisting of the Supreme Head of State, 
a Senate (Dewan Negara) of 38 members (22 
elected, 16 nominated) with six-year terms, and 


.a House of Representatives “(Dewan Ra-ayat), 


initially 104 in number but to be reduced to 100 
in the second elections, to serve five years. Pend- 
ing parliamentary elections rule is to be exer- 
cised’ by the Head of State and the present Fed- 
eral Legislative: Council. ; 

The ‘Prime Minister, appointed by the monarch, 
must be Malayan by birth and a member of the 
House of Representatives.. He selects his own 
cabinet’ which ‘will be responsible to Parliament. 
The previous Chief Minister, Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man Putra, born Feb. 8, 1903, became P.M. 

Malaya became the 82nd member of the UN 
Sept. 17, 1957, and a- member of the Colombo 
Plan Oct. 7. ; : 

Education and Religion. The Malayans are a 
Southern Mongoloid people; almost ‘entirely 
Moslem, Malay, the basic language, is one of the ~ 
languages of the Malayo-Polynesian group. 


Singapore 

Singapore, a Crown Colony, is an island 27 
miles long and 14 miles wide, with an area of 217 
square miles, off the~Malay peninsula, was the 
capital and chief port of the former Straits Set- 
tlements. 

Successive steps toward self-rule led to an 
agreement May 27, 1958, to transform the colony 


“into a self-governing state similar to a protec- 


torate by March, 1959. Under a proposed new 
constitution, the Head of State is to be of Malayan 
origin. Chief Minister: Lim Yew Hock. 

Singapore, at the funnel point of the Strait of 


‘Malacca, is a commercial and strategic center 


handling .70% -of Malaya’s external trade. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords. through. train:.service between Bangkok 
and Singapore. 

Singapore: has. a polyglot population of which 80 
per cent is Chinese. The population is 1,467,000 
(census, 1957). ns 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


ADEN 

Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at-the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 112,000 square miles including protectorate 
sultanates: The population of the Colony proper 
(est., 1956) is 139,600; for the entire Protectorate, 
650,000. It. is the principal commercial distribution 
center for the Arabian peninsula, producing salt, 
cigarettes, soap and fish. It is a free port, an 
important coaling station, and has an excellent 
harbor. A $126,000,000 refinery near the port, 
completed in 1954, is one of the world’s largest, 
with daily capacity of 120,000 bbls. 

Britain withdrew recognition of the Sultan of 
Lahej, Sir Ali Abdel Karim Abdali ruler of the 
largest of the “Aden principalities, July, 1958, for 
treaty violations and nationalist agitation. 

Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
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is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 

ee the third 1 t 

Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is (-] arges 
inland in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Turkey, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 miles 
north of Egypt. Area is 3,572 sq. mi., and 
population (est., 1957), 536,000. It has been ad- 
ministered by England since 1878; first under an 
agreement with Turkey, then by annexation, 1914. 
It is of value to Britain as an air base. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. Turkish customs and laws prevail. 

Cypriotes long have opposed British rule. The 
legislative council was suspended in 1931 because 
of agitation for union with Greece. The Turkish 
minority, about 100,000, resists Greeks’ claims, 
citing the island’s historical background, proximity 
and strategic value to the homeland. Great 
Britain offered a measure of home rule in 1956, 
short of complete self-determination, but negotia- 
tions failed. Widespread terrorism in 1955-56 
necessitated disciplinary measures, including de- 
portation of Makarios III, Archbishop of Cyprus 
and political and spiritual leader of the patriotic 
Greek ‘‘enosis’? movement, Mar. 9, 1956. Turkey 
also rejected in July, 1956 a proposed Cypriote 
referendum on self-determination. The Arch- 
bishop was released in 1957 and went to Greece. 
In compliance with a UN resolution, the govern- 
ment established a truce with the EOKA, ter- 
rorist independence group. Renewed bloodshed in 
1958 caused Britain to reimpose the death 
penalty for terrorism May 4, and a strict curfew, 
enforced by 12,000 troops. The rebel leader 
declared a truce Aug. 4, after an appeal by 
British, Turkish and Greek governments. Britain 
on Aug. 15 announced a modified 7-year plan 
to govern the colony, with separate Greek and 
Turkish legislatures represented. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated, 
Mineral production includes copper concentrates, 
iron pyrites and asbestos. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony, occupies 
the northern part of Borneo, third largest island 
in the world, 400 mi. east of Malaya in the Pacific 
Ocean. The colony has an area of 29,500 sq. mi, 
and a population (est. 1957) of 395,000, including 
80,000 Chinese and a few Europeans. Included is 
the island of Labuan, area 35 sq. mi., population 
(1951), 8,784, which was united with North 
Borneo, July 15, 1946, after the Straits Settle- 
ments were disolved. Exports are mainly rubber, 
copra, timber, tobacco, firewood, cutch, fish and 
hemp. Capital: Jesselton. 


Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 


1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field turns out 5,000,000 
metric tons per year. 


Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population (est, 1956) 
is 626,000. The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber. 
It refines petroleum from the Seria field in Brunei. 


Hong Kong is a Crown Colony, acquired in 1841, 
lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
south of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
long, with an area of 32 Square miles. Total area 
of the colony, including the New Territories and 
the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated 1957) 
is 2,600,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China, and less than 10,000 British. 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
and international airline link. It is one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world, 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 

Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,550 
sq. mi. Population (Govt. est. 1958): 14,418 000 
Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 
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Foreign Countries—Asiatic Possessions, Union of South Africa ; 


range Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
ee the Transvaal” Wieckloer. Monetary unit: 
South African pound (U.S. $2.80). 


i f South Africa, an 
Descriptive. The Union 0: British | 


independent state associated with the 

Comnipuwesita of Nations, occupying the south’ 
portion of Africa, includes the former colonies 
the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal 


the Orange Free State. 
Area Pop. 
Province Sq. Mi. 1958 Capital 
Transvaal ...:.. ae mercy Pretoria 
C. of Good Hope 277, ,962,! 
Orange Fr. State 49,647 1,212,000 Bloemfontein 
Natal nsec 35,284 2,686,000 pierre 


In 1958 the white, European origin population 
was 3,011,000; the non-European was 11,406,000, 
including 441,000 Asiatics and over 9,606,000 of 
native Bantu stock. 


Cape Town, seat-of Parliament, is the legislative | 


capital, and Pretoria the administrative capital. 
The largest cities are Johannesburg and 
Town. 

Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for corn and cotton, 
the former being the largest farm crop. Merino 
wool, wheat, tobacco, sugar cane, citrus fruits, 
butter and cheese are major products. 

With vast mineral resources, South Africa is the 
richest gold and diamond country in the world, 
and one of the richest in uranium. Uranium has 
replaced diamonds in export ranking after gold 
and wool. Approx 47% of the world’s gold origi- 
nates there; production in 1957 was a record 
17,031,637 fine oz. Other minerals include coal, 
copper, tin, manganese, iron, lead, chrome. 

Ten international airlines maintain 
services. Railways and harbors are state-controlled. 

History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (““Oom 
Paul’’) pres. of the Transvaal, who. died in exile, 
1904, After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has a 


Senate and a House of Assembly. An-elective Pro- 
vincial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 


The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has fostered a policy of separation of the 
races, called Apartheid, which calls for parallel 
but separate development of the population groups 
and aims to guide the Indians, the mixed group 
called Coloreds, and the Natives (mostly Bantu), 
the largest population segment, toward self-reali- 
zation in their own individual spheres. In 1956 the 
government validated a constitutional amendment 
giving 1,281,000 Coloreds the right to vote for 4 
Assembly members to represent their interests 
and removed 38,000 of their number from the 
common electoral roll. 

The National Party government, elected in 
1948, was returned to power in 1954 and again 
in 1958, when it won 103 seats. 

Johannes G. Strijdom, elected Prime Minister 
Nov. 30, 1954, died Aug. 24, 1958. 

South Africa announced withdrawal from UN 
activities Nov. 27, 1956, except for token represen- 
tation. In 1957 it abolished the Union Jack as a 


national flag and proclaimed Die Stem van Suid- | 


Afrika the national anthem. 


Education and Religion. There are nine universi- | 


ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 


Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- | 


chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pretoria) 
erage enrollment exceeding 25,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age, 
Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next among Europeans, 
English and Afrikaans are official languages. 
Defense. The defense system makes every white 
citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
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es | 


Foreign Countries—Union of South Africa, Ghana; British -Africa 
“Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or ‘a@ Rifle Commando 


over. a. period of four years.<: ; 
The Navy includes two. destroyers, four frigates, 
and a number of anti-submarine harbor. defense, 


\minesweeping vessels. The air force uses the most 
. modern equipment. rE iy 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
from the Orange River to Angola and from the 
Atlantic to Bechuanaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
It was seized by Germany in 1884 and surrendered 
to. the Union of South Africa in 1915.. The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept a U.N.. trustee- 
ship. It has’ 317,887 sq. mi., and population (est., 


1954) of 447,000, including fewer than 50,000 - 


Europeans. The registered voters choose 18 mem- 
bers of their Legislative Assembly and 6 members 
to sit in the House of the U. of S-A, while 4 Sena- 
tors are appointed to the Union Senate. Wind- 
Namas (Hottentots), Ovambos (Bantu), -Hereros, 
Bushmen sand others. Caracul sheep are-bred for 
pelts. Cattle, butter, cheese are produced. Dia- 
monds, lead, zinc and vanadium concentrates are 


exported. 
Ghana 


FORMER GOLD COAST STATE 

Capital: Accra (Ghana). Area: 91,843 square 
miles. Population (UN est. 1957): 4,763,000. Flag: 
Red, gold, green with black star in center. Mone- 
tary unit; Ghana Pound (U. S. $2.80). 
_ Descriptive. Ghana became an independent. state 
within. the British Commonwealth March 6, 1957. 
It is composed of the former British Gold. Coast 
colony with its outlying territories of. Ashanti 
and Northern ‘Territories, and British Togoland, 
former UN trusteeship. It is situated on the Gulf 
of Guinea in Western Africa, bounded N by French 


>West Africa, E by French Togoland, S by the 


Atlantic Ocean, and W<by the Ivory Coast (Fr.). 


~The population includes fewer than 10,000 Euro- 


peans. 

Resources and Industries. Ghana is rich in 
mineral wealth, including manganese, gold and 
bauxite. Manganese ore output averages an esti- 
mated 70,000 tons per month. Forest reserves are 
great and the cultivation of cacao and rubber is 
fostered. Exports include manganese, cacao, gold 
and diamonds. Per capita national. income is 
higher than that of most native African states— 
approx. $150 in 1957. It plans development of large 
seaports, power projects and agriculture research. 


History and Government. Named after an earlier 
African state along the Niger River, 800-1076 A.D., 
Ghana has long been settled by the Adansi, 
Akwamu, Accra and other native tribes, and ruled 
by Great Britain foxy nearly a century. Its inde- 
pendence was gained by rapid steps after 1951 when 
Britain granted the colony a new constitution and 
its chief spokesman, Kwame Nkrumah was elected 
Prime Minister. The British government an- 
nounced Sept. 18, 1956, the state would be granted 
full independence within the Commonwealth with 
a British Governor-General, effective March 6, 
1957. The UN General Assembly on Dec. 13, 1956, 
approved termination of the British Togoland 
trusteeship and merger of the territory with the 
new state following a 1956 plebiscite favoring this. 

Ghana has a parliament of 104 members, a Cabi- 
net, and a Governor-General representing the 
Crown. Prime Minister: Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 


' born 1909. 


Ghana became the 81st member of the UN Mar. 
8, 1957, and is a member of IMF and IBRD. 


Central African Federation 
The Central African Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was established by Act of Parliament, 
March 24, 1953, and became effective Aug. 1, 1953. 
It affects Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rho- 
desia have a governor, an executive council and a 


- legislature; Nyasaland is a protectorate. 


The Federation has an estimated area of 478,010 
sq. mi., and a population (est. 1956) of 7,260,900, 
including 6,630,000 Africans, 220,200 Europeans, 
and others. The topography is generally elevated, 
without outlet to the sea, but containing. water- 


sheds of large rivers and lakes. 


Under the constitution, approved by the Queen 
Aug. 1, 1953, the Federation has virtual. self- 
governing status and each of the three territories 


‘retains status on local matters. The federal parlia- 


ment consists of 35 elected members, including two 
native representatives from each state. Salisbury, 
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chief. city. of Southern Rhodesia, is. the federal 
capital. ~ : 

Railway. systems of the states: connect with 
Union of South Africa and other adjoining lines, 
The states have common radio, airways and statis- 
tical services. They produce copper, asbestos, gold, 
zinc, lead, cobalt, hides, meat, wood, textiles, tea, 
and tobacco. The monetary unit is the Southern 
Rhodesian pound. 

Rhodesia University College, open to all races, 
was authorized to be built in“Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, with a, British grant of £1,250,000. 

The army consists of regular and territorial 
forces. The regular air force is equipped with 
Vampire jet fighters and transports, 

Premier: Sir Roy Welensky, appointed 1956. 

Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward ‘to the Zambezi River; with 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West: It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1956) is 2,480,000, including approx. 175,000 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, and farming is profitable. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambezi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow: box, one mile long and 354 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. David Livingstone found the 
falls in 1855. The Cape to Cairo Ry. crosses below 
the falls on a bridge 650 ft. long (500 ft. span), 
450 ft. high. 

The hydroelectric project-at Kariba Gorge on 
the Zambezi, 300 mi. below Victoria Falls, will 
eventually furnish 1,200,000 kws. of electricity. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the British South, Africa Company from 
1889 to 1923 when the country was annexed. A new 
form of government was established, Oct. 1, 1923, 
with a governor, assisted by a legislature which 
has full control over intérnal affairs. The legis- 
lative Assembly consists of 30 members. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Cattle lead livestock, and dairying is important. 
Citrus fruit cultivation is increasing, 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company,. 1889-1924, when the 
office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council. 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambezi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population is _esti- 
mated (1956) at 2,180,000, including 56,000 Euro- 
peans. The country is rich in minerals, including 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese, 

Nyasaland Protectorate, until 1907 British Cen= 
tral Africa, is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambezi River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles including 10,575 of water, with a 
population (est. 1956) of 3,266,000. Tea, wheat, 
cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa, under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under him three Resident Commissioners 
administer the following territories: 

Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1956) of 634,000, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, hides, cereals. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
vhe country. White people may not own land. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, area 294,020 square 
miles, population (est. 1956) of 327,000, including 
several thousand Europeans and Asiatics, is in the 
center of Southern Africa, between’ South-West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rho- 
desia. Cattle raising and dairying are the chief 
industries. 

Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1956) of 241,000, lies at the 
Southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria, largest British colonial territory, lies 
in Western Africa, between Cameroon and Daho- 


SS 
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mey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea, The hinter~- 
jana Serotenes back 600 miles to French West 
Africa. The tin and lead industries are old and 
valuable. Railroad development has been rapid be- 
cause of the mines. The chief exports are Colum- 
bite, tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, coca, 
hides and skins, rubber and peanuts. 

Tts area is approx. 373,250 square miles and 
population (1954) 31,800,000. Capital: Lagos. 

The federation is a colony and protectorate, 
with a Governor-General, Council of Ministers and 
a legislature. Its first prime minister, Alhaji A. 
Tafawa Balewa, was appointed Aug. 30, 1957. 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion. (est. 1957), 1,562,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels. 

Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
Sq. mi. and a population (est. 1955) of 311,000. 
Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 

Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
(est. 1956), is 2,500,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika, Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (est. 1957), 6,261,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans, The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, and 
minerals. In 1953 Kenya became the scene of 
terroristic activities of the Mau Mau, an oath- 
bound unit of the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, 
which killed natives who opposed its attempts to 
oust white rule, After 1954 British troops have 
tracked down the Mau Mau and those of the 
Kikuyu who supplied them. Death was prescribed 
for those associating with terrorists, possessing 
unlawful weapons or attending oathtaking cere- 
monies. More than 60,000 terrorists were jailed and 
the movement was crushed. 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Sudan on the North, Belgian 
Congo on the West, and Tanganyika on the South. 
Its territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George I, part of Lake Al- 
bert and the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to Sudan. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
Square miles of water. The population (est. 1957) 
is 5,680,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
ivory, sugar and tobacco are produced. 

Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
Teaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. A constitutional 
advancement in 1955 gives parity representation in 
the Legislative Council to British, Africans and 
Asians. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1957), 8,452,619, the majority Sante 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds 
lead, gold, salt, tin, tungsten and mica are found. 
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British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Somaliland on the East. The chief port is Berbera 
and the products skins, resin, gum, goats and sheep. 


* 
Islands East of Africa 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established in 
1890 by agreement with Germany and France. 
Helgoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, (est. 1957) is 285,000. The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 
oil, jewelry and mats are manufactured. 


s = 
Indian Ocean Possessions 
Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 550 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1956) of 596,857, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 
The main industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 


Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of..156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1956) of 40,417, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


s = 
Atlantic Ocean Possessions 

St. Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1956) of 4,652. Flax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1956), 416. 


Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a° group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe: 
The population (est. 1955) is 295, composed of 
descendants of shipwrecked sailors, and soldiers 
from St, Helena. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1958): 9,747,471. Flag: 
Blue ground, with Union Jack in top corner of 
hoist above large seven-pointed star; Southern 
Cross constellation on fly. Monetary unit: Aus- 

tralian pound (U.S. $2.24). 


Descriptive. The continent of Australia, a huge 
island, is situated SE of Asia proper and below the 
islands of Indonesia, between 113° 9’ and 153° 39” 
E. Long., and 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ S, Lat. The Indian 
Ocean is W and S, the Pacific W, and their waters 
meet N of Australia in the Timor Sea and the 
Arafura Sea. The Great Barrier Reef extends along 
the W coast and up beyond where Cape York 
points to New Guinea and Northeast Terr., sepa- 
rated from Australia by Torres Strait. About 150 
mi. S of the state of Victoria lies the island of 
Tasmania, with Bass Strait between. Branches of 
the Pacific are the Coral Sea, NW, and the Tasman 
Sea, SW. The Gulf of Carpentaria is N, and the 
Great Australian Bight S of the country, 

The Tropic of Capricorn bisects Australia. The 
Great Dividing Range along the E coast has Mt. 
Kosciusko, 7,328 ft., in’ New South Wales. The 
W plateau rises up to 2,000 ft., with arid areas in 
the Great Sandy and Great Victoria Deserts. The 
NW part of Western Australia, and Northern Ter- 
ritory, are arid and torrid: Arnhemland, in the 


latter, is 3 rugged wooded area reserved for ‘ab- 
origines. The NE has heavy rainfall and Cape 
York Peninsula has jungles. The Murray River 
rises in New South Wales, flows into Indian Ocean, 
1,600 mi. and supplies hydroelectric plants; 'its 
tributary, Darling is-700 mi. Favored regions: are 
W and SW; largest populations are in Brisbane, 
Queensland; Sydney and Newcastle, New South 
Wales; Melbourne, Victoria and Adelaide, South 
Australia. 7 
The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations, Dec. 31, 1957: 


New South Wales .......... 309,433 3,660,497 
ACME eo Sao Ae fons se eee 87,884 2,700,635 
Queensland -- - .....2... 62-5. 0,500 1,401,427 
South Australia ©.........: 380,070 886,203 
Western Australia ......... 975,920 700,214 
PABULAWIA) Po een aeee es 26,215 340,866 
Northern Territory ........ 523,620 18,515 
Australian Capital Territory 939 39,114 

2,974,581 9,747,471 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 
Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 
Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange flora and fauna: the 
koala, or living teddy bear; the platypus, wombat, 
dingo, Tasmanian devil, a mole that is blind, deaf 
and dumb; barking and frilled lizards and strange 
fish. 


The aborigines are the most primitive of people, 
entirely nomadic, making fire with sticks, throwing 
boomerangs, and killing game with spears. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become highly industrialized. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1.5 billion Ibs. 
Australia produces 29% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers (135,000,000 
bu. in 1957), about one-third is exported. Other 
important primary industries are sugar, wine, 
fruit, vegetables, grains, minerals, including ura- 
nium, gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc. 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships. 

Between 1947-57 private foreign capital invested 
in Australian industry totaled an est. $1.5 billion. 
Total U. S. investment is est. at $650,000,000, al- 
most two-thirds in manufacturing: 

Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, 
linen, sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Pan American Airways is one of the 8 interna- 
tional airlines serving Australia. 

Foreign trade (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1955 1,932,000,000 1,747,000,000 
1956 1,713,000,000 1,887,000,000 
1957 1,683,000,000 2,208,000,000 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan.-1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In general elections, Dec. 10, 1955, the Liberal- 
Country party coalition retained power, holding 75 
of the 124 Representatives seats, and 30 of the 60 
Senate posts. 

In Queensland the Labor govt. was defeated for 
the first time in 25 years by a split over policy, 
July, 1957. The Liberal-Country party won control. 

The policy of the government is designed to 
encourage private enterprise and strengthen Aus- 
tralia’s relations with the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. Australia has cooperated 
with the Colombo Plan; is a member of Southeast 
Asia Treaty Org.; signed the Pacific Security 
Treaty (1951) and the Pacific Charter (1954) and 
has a Mutual Defense Poe Agreement with 

e United States since 1951. 

Perio Governor-General is Sir William Slim, ap- 
pointed Sept. 2, 1952. The Prime Minister is Robert 
G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide for payments of war, old age 

and invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the un- 
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employed, victims of tuberculosis and in some = 


cases, dependents of former soldiers. 


security for children include child endowment pay- 
ments for.children under 16. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are 9 universities and two uni- 
versity colleges. The Church-of England claims 
41.9% of the population, the remainder being 
Roman Catholic 25.4%; Presbyterian, 10.7%; 
Methodist, 12%; and others. 

Defense. A supplementary defense program was 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag- 
ing overall strength of over°190,000 men. Compul- 
sory military service for 18-year-old men was in- 
augurated in 1951. Under a 1957 revision, call-up 
was limited to 12,0004 year and confined to the 
army. The air force was to have its first 
weapons unit and to be re-equipped with jets and 
turbo-prop transports. 

The fieet consists of 2 light carriers, 2 cruisers, 
9 destroyers, 15 frigates, 28 minesweepers and 
other craft. Additional ships in several, categories 
are under construction. 

AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 

The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It has a 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu= 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General.. Principal products: copra, cacao, rubber. 

Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from -Australia. Area, 90,540, 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1957), 459,396, including 
8,122 non-indigenous: 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; Buka, 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands: of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1957) of 1,297,154 
and non-indigenous population of 14,436. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1956), 1,039. The soil is very. fertile and. is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, banan= 
as and coffee. A modern whaling station operates. 

Nauru Island, 166° 55’ E. Long., 32 mi. south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 
League of Nations to the British Empire. was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Oct. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
square miles; its population (1956) is 3,893. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of Aus- 
tralia May, 1934 and_are administered as part of 
Northern Territory. Heard and McDonald Islands 
are governed by Capital Territory. 

Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, are im- 
portant for aviation use. 

Christmas Island, 64 sq. mi.,~pop. (est, 1957), 
2,650, 200 mi. S of Java was taken over from 
Singapore in 1958. It has phosphate deposits. 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000 sq. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E. Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Macquarie Island, Maw 
son Base, and Davis. : 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1957): 2,232,591. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. Monetary 
unit: New Zealand pound (U. 8S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, lie between 34° and 48° S Lat., 
and 166° and 179° E Long,, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, about 1,200 miles E of Australia. Including 
remote islands N and the Ross Dependency S, the 
pear of New Zealand is from the tropics to Ant- 
arctica. 


| 
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New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South 
Islands slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook 
Strait, separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
in width at. its narrowest part. . 

Additional . islands within the | geographical 
boundaries of: New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands, a total area 
of 307 square miles. Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212. square miles. 

Mountains, lakes, waterfalls, virgin forests, give 
diversity to the islands: North Island has the tall- 
est volcano, Mt. Ruapehu, 9,175 ft., and hot 
springs. Lake Taupo and Waikato River provide 
power for hydroelectric plants. Wellington and 
Auckland are on North Isi. South Isl. has the 
picturesque Southern Alps and Tasman Glacier, 
also Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft., Mt. Aspiring, 9,960 ft., 
and Mt. Tapualenuhu, 9,175 ft. Christchurch is 
its principal city. 


Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 
surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold and silver. The pulp and paper industry is 
under way in the North Island. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 


History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
a Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris, the native race, are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They number (est. 1957) 145,671. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Lord Cobham, appointed in 1957. 

In national elections Nov. 30, 1957, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
Labor party, 41; National party, 39. 

<sere Minister: Walter Nash, appointed Dec. 
12, 1957. 


Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the age of seven and 15, The 
University of New Zealand consists of university 
colleges in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, and agricultural colleges at Palmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 


Defense. There are regular army, navy and air 
forces, supplemented by a Territorial Army, Air 
Force and a Naval Reserve. Compulsory military 
training begins at 18. War pensions and veterans’ 
allowances are provided from tax revenue, 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914. 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
now is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 Sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Dec., 1956): 97,169. Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1956) 1,619. 

Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long, south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively, 


formerly part 


British Pacific Islands 


Fiji Islands, a Colony, number about 320 (106 
inhabited), with an area of 7,036 square miles, situ- 
ated in the South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern 
Australia. Population (est. 1956): 345,000, includ- 
ing 169,000 Indians, and 6,000 Europeans. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching 
altitudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°. 

The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.). Sugar is the 
principal export, accounting for 40% of total. Other 
products are coconuts, gold, tobacco. British hold 
83% of land in trust for the Fiji. 


Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form a Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1956) of 56,838. The native Queen is Salote Tubou. 

Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Is- 
lands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands: 


: SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (est. 1955) of 100,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysazel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson and Reef. , 

Exports: copra, timber, nuts, and trochus shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the 
native governments, was annexed Noy. 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony 
includes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington 
and Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands, largest 
atoll in the Pacific (also claimed by the United 
States); the Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Is- 
lands. The total area is 375 square miles and the 
population (1955) 40,665. Exports: chiefly copra 


and phosphates. NEW HEBRIDES 

New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered since 1906 by Great Britain and France, is a 
group of 11 main islands and about 69 islets lying 
250 miles northeast of New Caledonia and 500 miles 
west of Fiji, with an aggregate area of approx. 
5,700 sq. mi. Population (est. 1955) 53,739. Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 

There are three administrations and currencies— 
British, French and Austrailian. An advisory coun- 
cil to improve native administration was set up 
in the spring of 1958. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two Square miles and 
population (1953) 143. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific in 1898. The islands of Henderson, Ducie 
and Oeno, annexed in 1902, are in the Pitcairn 
group. 


British West Indies and 


Other American Possessions 
THE WEST INDIES (FEDERATION) 

After several years of negotiations, federation 
of 10 British island colonies in the West Indies 
archipelago off the SE coast of the United States 
was agreed on by delegates from the colonies, 
Feb. 23, 1956, and endorsed by Queen Elizabeth IT, 
Aug. 2. Three other dependencies in the Carib- 
bean area—British Guiana, British Honduras and 
the British Virgin Islands—chose to remain out- 
side the federation. By federating the group ob- 
tained increased internal autonomy, but Great 
Britain controls its international relations, de- 
fense, and financial stability until eventual domin- 
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ion status is reached. Members of the Federation 
are: 


Montserrat 

Antigua (Leeward Isl.) (Leeward Isl.) 
Barbados St. .Christopher-Nevis- 
Dontinica Anguilla (Leeward Isl.) 

(Windward Isl.) AN windward: Isl.) 
Grenada St. Vincent 

(Windward Isl.) (Windward Isl.) 
Jamaica Trinidad-Tobago 

Area (est.), 8,005 sq. mi.; population (est.), 


3,108,00. Over half of population is in Jamaica 


_~ (4,579,620, while Montserrat with 14,000 is the 


‘ 


smallest in population. A site for the capital on 
Trinidad is under negotiation. 

The climate is tropical but pleasant; rainfall 
varies from 43 in. on flat Antigua to over 200 in. 
in the interior of the mountainous Windward 
Islands. ; 

Economy of all the units is. primarily agri- 
cultural, but of growing importance are the 
tourist trade and development of the bauxite in- 
dustry in Jamaica and petroleum in Trinidad. 
Principal agricultural products are sugar, rum, 
bananas, citrus, cocoa, coffee, spices, copra, 
cotton. Total imports, 1956, exceeded $400 million; 
exports were an est. $343 million. The area trades 
chiefly with Britain (35-40%), while the United 
States and Canada each account for about 25%. 

Lord Hailes, first Governor General, appointed 
1957, was sworn in at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
Jan. 3, 1958. 

The constitution, embodied in the Order in Coun- 
cil approved by the London Parliament in- July, 
1957, provided for a bicameral legislature con- 
sisting of a Senate of 19 appointed members and 
an elected House of Representatives numbering 45, 
In the first House election, Mar. 25, 1958, the 
Federal Labor Party won the majority of seats. 
Under the parliamentary system provided by the 
constitution, Sir Grantley H. Adams, Barbados 
party, a Labor affiliate, was chosen first Prime 
Minister, Apr. 18, 1958. Princess Margaret, rep- 
resenting the Queen, formally inaugurated the first 
Parliament. Apr. 22, in the Red House, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 

In 1957 the Standing Committee on Closer As- 
sociation in the Caribbean voted for Trinidad as 
the site of the new capital. It asked specifically 
for the promontory of Chaguaramas, near Port 
of Spain, and now an important United States 
naval air base and a link in the anti-submarine 
defense of the Caribbean. This base was given the 
United States on a 99-year lease by the adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
partly in exchange for destroyers handed to 
Britain before the U. S. entered the war. A 
squadron of hydroplanes is stationed there. The 
Americans have offered their air base Waller Field, 
in the center of the island, as an alternative. 

Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an 
area of 4,411 sq. mi.-and population (est. 1956), 
1,579,620. Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
tive purposes are. the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 7,650; area, 100 sq. mi.). Capital: Kingston. 

The climate ,ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 
tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tourists 
are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir. Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate,-at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. ; 

The principal products are sugar cane,’ coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus’ fruits, bauxite and cigars. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is~-166 square miles; the population (est. 
1956), 229,500. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar, molasses, rum, 
cotton, building lime. Barbados has one of the 
lowest illiteracy rates in the world—less than 1%. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles 
is the most southerly of the West Indies. It lies 
off the north coast of South America. Attached 
to it for administrative purposes is the island 
of. Tobago (116 sa. mi.), Population of the two 
(est. 1956) is 743,000. The capital is Port of Spain. 
Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 


* asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
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asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 
On Trinidad orginated the ‘‘steel -band,’’ using 
instruments fashioned from steel oil drums dis- 
carded by U. S. forces, which maintain a naval 
air base. ‘ Us : 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 826 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
238; Dominica, 305). The population (est, 1956) 
is 319,500. Capital: St. George’s, Grenada. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruits, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot: and Sea Island cotton. 

Dominica was transferred from the Leeward 
to the Windward Islands, Jan. 1, 1940, and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ- 
ated southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They comprise the islands of 
Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, 
and the British Virgin Islands. The area ‘is 423 
square miles, population (est. 1956) is 129,880. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis- 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formatign, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq.. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 
York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina. Popula- 
tion (est. 1956), 41,992. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled by 
Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers 
who were wrecked here, 1609. 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944, Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir John D. 
Woodall, appointed 1955. 

The United States Government maintains air 
and naval bases on Bermuda islands, under long- 
term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches, golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Ber- 
muda a popular winter resort for Americans. A 
bus service has been substituted for the railway. 
Motor cars have been permitted since 1946, speed 
limited to 15 mi. an hour in urban and 20 mi, 
in country areas. 

Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
onions and green. vegetables. Airlines: Avianca, 
BOAC, Colonial, Cubana, Pan American, Trans- 
Canada. 

BAHAMAS 

The Bahamas Islands comprise nearly 700 is- 
lands and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 
inhabited) in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast 
of America. Nassau, on the Island of New Provi- 
dence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The land area of the 
group is 4.404 square miles; the population (est. 
(1956) is 116,530._Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, crawfish, salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

British Honduras, a Crown Colony, is situated 
in Central America, on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Quintana Roo. It produces chiefly mahogany, log- 
wood, tropical fruits, chicle, and cedar, much of 
which comes-to the United States. Cacao is grown. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population 
(est. 1956), 82,000. Belize is the capital. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
British Guiana is on the Northeast coast of 
South America, with Venezuela on the West, Dutch 
Guiana on the East and Brazil on the South. 
Georgetown is the capital. The area is 83,000 
square miles; population (est. 1957), 508,000. 
It is a Crown Colony administered by a governor, 
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The new constitution of 1953 provided for a bi- 
cameral legislature and an Executive Council, but 
political-intrigues of the People’s Progressive Party 
in the 1953.general elections caused temporary sus- 
pension of the constitution. In elections for 14 
elective seats in the Legislative Council, Aug. 12, 
1957, left-wing factions led by Dr. Cheddi B. 
Jagan were victorious ; 


There are many beautiful waterfalls in British - 


Guiana, including King George VI, with a drop of 
75600 ft. wis cn 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 3 

Falkland. Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern 
end of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between long. W. 20 and W. 80. 

The Falklands include more than 100 islands 
of strategic and economic value with an area of 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 1953) of 
2,220. There are whaling interests and large sheep 
farms; wool is exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1952) 360: 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Shetland Islands; 
and Graham Land and Coats Land. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 


Afghanistan 

DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 

Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles, 
Population (govt. estimate, 1949): 12,000,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque ‘enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 


Descriptive. Afghanistan is a constitutional 
monarchy occupying a mountainous land 4,000 ft. 
and more above sea level, extending about 770 mi. 
E. to W. It is bounded on N by the Tadzhik SSR 
of the Soviet Union, on the W by the Khorasan 
section of Iran, on the.S by the Baluchistan part 
of Pakistan, on the SE by parts of the Karakoram 
Mts. and Jammu-Kashmir of India. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the Khyber Pass from Kabul 
to Peshawar, about 35 miles long. 

The chief rivers are the Amur (former Oxus), 
and Darya in N, the Kabul in FE and the Helmand, 
flowing southwest. A portion of former Turkestan 
lies between the Amur-Darya Rivers and the 
Hindu Kush Mts. in Afghanistan. 

Resources and Industries. Afghanistan raises 
sheep and grows fruit. Its chief exports are wool 
and skins, Sheep provide the caracul of commerce. 
The fat-tailed sheep also provide the principal 
meat diet, while the fat of the tail is a substitute 
for butter. About 4,000,000 hd. of sheep are raised, 
also some goats and camels. Castor oil, madder 
and asafoetida:plants are grown. There is some 
local irrigation, but water power, modern Toads 
and many improvements lag, and the mineral re- 
sources, which include copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
silver, asbestos and oil, are largely undeveloped. 

History and Government. Afghanistan was sO 
named in about the middle-of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as Aryana, in the 
Middle Ages as Khorasan. Pukhtuns (Pashtuns) 
comprise’ 53.5% of the population; Tajki 36.7%; 
Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
Legislative power is vested in a parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 50 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National Coun- 
cil of elected members. The reigning King is 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, born Oct. 15, 1914, who 
ascended the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassi- 
nation of his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. 
Premier: Prince Mohammed Daud Kahn. All Af- 
ghan men over 20 may vote. 

Afghanistan received some financial aid from the 
United States after World War II, but more re- 
cently has had large grants from the USSR. It 
became a member of the U. N. in 1946, 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 

] compulsory for all men during army 
Service. The University of Kabul was established in 


1932. Principal language: a 
Islam is the predominant religion. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
for a two-year period, Afghanistan receives arms 
aid. from. they USSR. dies 


Albania 


SHQIPERIA : 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 
Capital: Tirana. Area: 
Population 


eagle 
red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 
tars). ‘ : 


Descriptive. Albania, a Balkan communist re- 
public, is a narrow mountainous land extending 
for 225 mi. along the E coast of the Adriatic. In 
the NW it borders on Lake Scutari, with Yugo- 
slavia on its NW, N and E; in its SE corner it 
shares Lake Ochrida with Yugoslavia and Lake 
Prespa with Greece. Epirus prov. of Greece is on 
the S., with the Pindus Mts. reaching up into 
Albania. Off the E coast in the Strait of Otranto 
is the island of Saseno.. The Bojana is the princi- 
pal navigable river. Mt. Koreb, 9,066 ft., is the 


tallest. peak. 


Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
cattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new roads 
and: power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government. Albania has been over- 
run by warring armies for over 2,000 years. Its 
autonomy was established 1912 by a European con- 
ference, which placed Prince William of Wied on 
the throne. He fied in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, @ monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pre- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, one to every 10,000 population, serve 4 
years. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, ap- 
pointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U.S. and Britain to break off relations June 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. Admitted to UN, Dec. 1955. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion..The largest segment of the population is 
Moslem, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 


Defense. The army numbers about 52,000. 


Andorra 


Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. 
ulation (census 1957), 6,439. 
red (vertical). 

Andorra is a republic 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 
an annual tribute of 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government, 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 

Andorra has an abundance of iron, lead, alum, 
stone and timber. Sheep raising and tourism are 
important industries. 

The official language is Catalan; principal re- 
ligion is Roman Catholicism, 


_ Arab States 

The Arabs are a Semitic Yace, originally one of 
the purest strains comprising the Bedouin tribes 
of the Arabian Peninsula and areas east of former 
Palestine, now mixed with other races and occupy- 
ing additional areas of the Near East and having 


Pop- 
Flag: blue, yellow, 


es are Pushtu and Persian. 


and yellow- 


in a valley of the Pyrenees”: 


960 francs to France, and 460. _ | 


ee omestion in northern, eastern and central 
Africa, Madagascar, India, Malay Archipelago. 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
‘southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the other 
three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West, 
the Arabian Sea on the South and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The pen- 
insula includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, a 
British colony and protectorate; the independent 
sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the sheikhdoms of 
Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial sheikhdoms and 
Qatar. The peninsula is largely desert and rainfall 
is negligible except in Yemen and Oman. 
> THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Leba- 
mon, Yemen, Libya and Sudan. Provision was 
made for admission of the Arab portion of Pale- 
stine, upon achievement of independence. The 
League has customs and payments agreements. 

NEW ARAB STATES, 1958 

-Egypt and Syria announced Feb. 1, 1958, forma- 
tion of a new unified state headed by Pres. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of Egypt, to be known as the United 
Arab Republic, and invited other Arab nations to 
join. The kingdom of Yemen federated with the 
‘new republic Mar. 8, 1958, but retained its own 
sovereignty, the federation of three being known 
as the United Arab States. 

A second major Arab realignment in 1958 was a 
federation formed Feb. 14 by Iraq and Jordan, 
generally known as the Arab Union. Western- 
oriented, it was regarded as a counter force to the 
United Arab Republic. The two states aimed to 
unify defense, administration, foreign policy and 
education. A constitution proclaimed in Amman 
and Baghdad Mar. 19, 1958, made King Faisal II 
of Iraq Chief of State and King Hussein I of 
Jordan Vice Chief of State. King Faisal opened 
the first parliament at Amman, Jordan, May 27. 
King Faisal was assassinated July 14, 1958, and 
the government of Iraq overturned. The union 
was dissolved by King Hussein Aug. 2, 1958. 

Arab States are described alphabetically, with 
the exception that Egypt and Syria are placed 
under the United Arab Republic. 

Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1957): 19,858,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with a rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. 5.56c). 

Descriptive. Argentina, a republic, extends from 
Bolivia 2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from .the 
Andes to the South Atlantic. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
North, Paraguay on the Northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South Atlantic Ocean on the East and 
Chile on the West. 

The mountains are grouped into four isolated 
and perfectly defined systems: the Andean, Cen- 
tral, Misiones and Southern. Aconcagua is the 
highest peak in the Western Hemisphere, altitude 
22,834 ft. (Official Arg. figure.) The southern 
Andes have lakes, trout and salmon streams. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, the home of the Gaucho, hard- 
riding cattlemen of Spanish-Indian descent, 

Rio de la Plata is the terminal river of one of 
the world’s great drainage systems. Less than 200 
mi. long, it creates a wide gulf of fresh water at 
its mouth, and on its banks are three important 
cities: Buenos Aires, La Plata (Argentina) and 
Montevideo (Uruguay). Far in the North the Ber- 
mejo drains the Chaco and flows into the Para- 
guay. This river, 1,500 mi. long, has Argentina on 
W and Paraguay on E and meets the Parana, a 
2,500 mi. long river, at Corrientes, Argentina, and 
flows into the Rio de la Plata. At the same time 
the Uruguay, 2 1,000 mi. river, flows between 
Brazil and Uruguay and between Argentina. and 
Uruguay, to the Plata. Several other big rivers 
flow from the Andes to the Atlantic, including the 
Colorado, Negro and Chubut. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and 8th in the world. Pop., 1958, 
3,703,000. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, which here is 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 


/ 
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gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. The government 
oil agency expects. to complete three pipelines and 
a new refinery by 1960 and to raise oil production 
to 75,600,000 bbl. a yr., sufficient for national 
needs, The agency estimates Argentina has a re- 
serve of 3.15 billion bbl. 

Corn had a big crop in 1958. Wheat, barley, rye, 
linseed, oats, alfalfa were important. Sugar, wine, 
cotton and fruit industries are large. Sunflower 
seeds and peanuts are cultivated. Sheep, cattle, 
horses, goats and pigs form the chief wealth on 
the ranches. Packing houses have been established 
on a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the chief industry. Flour milling ranks second. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. 

The economy has been subjected to inflationary 
pressures, due to general wage increases, and 
deficit financing. Imports have been increasing 
faster than exports; the government has re- 
stricted bank credit for importing to 50% of the 
value of the merchandise and in some instances 
deposits of 100% of the value have been prescribed. 
Deficits on state-owned enterprises (railroads, 
Buenos Aires transport system, state petroleum) 
reached 4,785,000,000 pesos by 1958. Government 
expenditures were budgeted 39% above 1957. 

While the official exchange rate for the peso was 
18 to $1, export-import business was transacted at 
23 to $1, and the free market early in 1958 varied 
between 38-41 pesos to $1. Gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves at the Central Bank, Jan. 1, 1958, 
were $333,000,000, a decline from previous totals. 

Trade with the Soviet bloc declined from the 
5% of the total reported in 1956; in 1957 Argen- 
tine imports from the Soviet block were about 1% 
of the total and exports about 3%. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 

Imports 
1955 8,905,000,000 
1956 18,256,000,000 18,087,000,000 
1957 30,899,000,000 21,776,000,000 

For imports of crude and fabricated iron and 
steel Argentina in 1957 paid the equivalent of 
$199,000,000. Fuel and lubricant imports cost 
$317,000,000, machinery and vehicles $309,000,000. 
Crude steel production totalled 221,475 tons; rolled 
finished steel, 683,260 tons. The SOMISA plant on 
the Parana River near Buenos Aires, to be com- 
pleted in 1961, will produce an additional 500,000 
tons of crude steel. It has a $60,000,000 loan from 
the Export-Import bank. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Import by U.S. Export by U. S. 
1956 133,000,000 212,000,000 
1957 129,000,000 282,000,000 

History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
a liberal constitution was adopted. 

There are 22 provinces which elect their own 
governors and legislatures, and a Federal District, 
Buenos Aires (area 72 sq. mi.), whose Mayor is 
appointed by the President. 

The President and Vice President must be Roman 
Catholic and Argentine by birth. "They are elected 
for six-year terms by direct popular vote. Congress 
consists of a Senate, elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every three years; and a House of 
Deputies who serve a similar term, one-half re- 
tiring every three years. Voting is compulsory and 
women may vote. 

Beginning in 1944, and after the election of 
Juan D. Peron, an army officer, as President in 
1946, Argentine democracy was replaced by a dic- 
tatorship. By concessions to labor Peron built a 
following; he then suppressed freedom of speech 
and of the press, religious schools and ran the 
country deeply into debt. Civilians, clericals and 
part of the armed forces unseated Peron Sept. 16, 
1955, and he went into exile. A provisional gov- 
ernment was replaced November, 1955, by a mili- 
tary junta, which chose Maj. Gen. Pedro Aram- 
buru provisional President. He restored civil lib- 
erties, dissolved the Peronist party and returned 
expropriated property. 

Federal Judge Ayarragaray, May 30, 1958, up- 
held a charge of treason against Peron, barring 
him from an amnesty voted by Congress. Under 
the law Alberto Teisaire, former Peron Vice Presi- 
dent, was freed from prison. 


Exports 
7,298,000,000. 


840 


. In the. first free elections in 12 years, Feb. 22, 
1958, Dr. Arturo Frondizi, Radical, was elected 
President; Alejandro Gomez- Vice Pres.; inaugu- 
rated May 1, Frondizi defeated Dr. Ricardo Balbin, 
Moderate, in a landslide in which his ticket also 
elected 20 governors. He had the unsolicited sup- 
“port. of Peron’s followers, as well as Communists 
,and other radicals. 


Education and Religion. The population is about 
90%. Roman Catholic, the constitutional religion 
since 1810; Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory. There are national universities in 
Cordoba. (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Men- 
doza,-La'Plata, Tucuman, Santa Fe and Cuyo. The 
language-is Spanish. The people are of Spanish 
ahd Italian descent, with Basques, Swiss, Germans 
and British represented. 


» Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. In addition to the army of 
about 105,000, there is a trained reserve of 300,000, 
of whom 215,000 are members of the National 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina has a navy of five cruisers, 7 frigates, 
10 torpedo boats, 11 destroyers, three submarines, 
14 patrol ships and minor craft. The personnel is 
approximately 11,500 men. The air force is or- 
ganized in 3 groups; each divided into reconnais- 
sance and fighter groups. 


Armenia 

Armenia is the name given to the lands in Asia 
Minor inhabited by the Armenians, a people with 
strong ethnic and cultural solidarity, but without 
a national government of their own, The Ar- 
menians live in the northeast corner of Turkey, 
the northwest corner of: Iran and in the Soviet 
Union, where the Armenian SSR is their nearest 
expression to national recognition. Despite’ the 
poor land and the hardships suffered through the 
ages, the Armenians have persisted as an entity 
and their national aspirations have never been 
completely suppressed. Armenia was the first 
country to proclaim a state religion (A. D. 303). 
Tt has been overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Turks, 
Arabs and Russians. The Euphrates and Araks 
rivers begin in Armenia and the Ararat moun- 
tains cover an area that has been known as 
Ararat, and in Armenian, Urartu, Although the 
account of the Flood in Genesis, VIII, 4, says 
Noah’s Ark rested ‘‘upon the mountains of 
Ararat,’ it is customary to identify the tallest 
peak, Mt. Ararat, 16,946 ft., as the spot. The 
Armenians are esteemed as skilled artisans and 
sharp merchants, and are active in business in the 
ports of the Near East. In the interior they raise 
wheat, fruits, rice, cotton, hemp and tobacco. 


Austria 


REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 
Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles, Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1957): 6,997,000, Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen; U.S. 3.846c). 


Descriptive. Austria is a republic in the moun- 
tainous region of Central Europe, 360 mi. long, 160 
mi. wide. It is bounded W by Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Its NW corner touches Lake Con- 
Stance (Bodensee). On S it has Switzerland and 
the Rhaetian Alps, Italy’s province of Venezia 
(now containing former Austrian land of South 
Tyrol), with Carnic Alps and part of Dolomite 
Mts, on border; also Yugoslavia and the Kara- 
wanka Mts. On N is Bavaria (Federal Republic of 
Germany); on NE Czechoslovakia, with the Little 
Carpathians on the border; on E and SE Hungary. 

Near Switzerland are the Oetztal Alps, with 
Wildspitze, 12,309 ft. tall. The Hohe Tauern range 
in East Tyrol has Gross Glockner, 12,457 ft., and 
® 6-mile glacier. Mountain passes cross frontiers; 
the Brenner, below the Stubai Alps, has been a 
major route to Italy since ancient times. Another 
Pade ne peat Vienna, Austria has many 

rests, ric. n conifers; the W 
forest belt near Vienna. nner, Wald tae 

Principal river, the Danube, flows from B: 
in NW to Czechoslovakia, E. Others are the rane 


many tourists. Winter visitors exceed ; 
Summer tourists are about 1,500,000 aS Te aa. 
__ Resources and Industries. Minerals 


tria ‘produces, in order of tonnage, coal, lignite 
magnesite, aluminum, copper, 
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3,400,000 m , 
began construction of a refinery that will 
1,660,000 metric tons of crude annually. : 

Index of industrial production, 1957: 146. (1953 
—100). In first half of 1958 production remained 
at its previous high level but exports were lower, — 
refiecting recession elsewhere. The money supp! 
expanded, outstanding credit and savings rose 
employment improved. The Federal Republic of 
Germany is Austria’s best customer. In first half, 
1958, it was Austria’s principal supplier, with 
United States second. . _ 

Austria is not self-sufficient in foodstuffs be- 
cause farmland is limited. It grows wheat, rye, | 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. Vineyards 
flourish and there is large production of apples in~ 
Tyrol and Salzkammergut. Principal livestock: ° 
cattle, sheep,-pigs, horses, goats. 


History and Government. Austria, the East Mark 
(Ost Mark) of Charlemagne (788 A. D.) came un- 
der the Hapsburgs in 1278. Tyrol was added 1363, 
Bohemia (Czech) and Hungary, 1526. The Turks 
were twice turned back at Vienna, 1529 and 1683. 
Austrian dominance of German lands was chal- 
lenged in the 18th century and Empress Maria 
Theresa (ruled 1740-1780) lost Silesia to Frederick 
It (the Great) of Prussia. Austria took slices of 
Poland in the partitions of 1772, 1793 and 1795. — 
Austria was the scene of major Napoleonic battles 
and helped defeat him. The Congress of Vienna, 
1815, awarded it Istria, Illyria, and the Italian 
provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. Austria lost 
Lombardy to Italy 1859 and Venetia 1866, after 
Prussia defeated Austria in the Six Weeks’ War. 

Under the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
estab. 1867, to recognize the aspirations of the 
Magyars, Francis Joseph was Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population ¢. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. After Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand, heir to the Austrian throne, and his con- 
sort were assassinated in Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 
28, 1914, Austria declared war on Serbia and 
helped precipitate World War I. It was dismem- 
bered after that war; became a republic in 1918. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent: political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934. Dollfuss was murdered by Nazi con- 
spirators July 25, 1934. Adolf Hitler, German 
Fuehrer, occupied Austria Mar, 13, 1938, and pro- 
claimed its union with Germany, It was re-estab- 
lished as a republic in 1945. When restored it 
consisted of Burgenland, Lower Austria, Upper 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Voral- 
berg, and the city of Vienna. 

Dr. Karl Renner was elected President of the 
provisional government after liberation by the 
Allies, 1945 (died 1950). After 17 years of occupa= 
tion, delayed by tactics of the Soviet Union, Aus- 
tria regained its independence by treaty May 15, 
1955. The treaty restored the frontiers existing 
Jan. 1, 1938, provided for military neutrality, pro- 
hibited economic or political union with Germany, 
required support of democratic institutions and 
end of Nazi-type organization and monarchism, 

The treaty provided that no formal reparations 
be exacted but under a separate agreement the 
Soviet Union received former German assets in 
Eastern Austria, 60% of Austria’s oilfields and Te~ 
finery output, and the Danubian Steamship Co, 
The Soviet Union agreed to surrender the oil as- 
sets in return for 10,000,000 tons of oil, return the 
steamship company for $2,000,000, and return the 
confiscated former Germany industries for $152,- 
000,000 worth of goods to be delivered by 1961. 
With final — ratification July 27, 1955, Austria 
formally regained sovereignty. 

z Ane as a Sey | Ke the UN, the European 

aymen nion an he Geneva r. 

Tes Asrorme nt Texte one 
ollowing parliamentary elections May 13 
the 165 seats in the National Assembly were 


tributed as follows, compare 
elections: pared with two previous 


1956 1953 1949 
People’s party .... 82 74 17 
Socialists ......., 15 73 67 
Independents 5 14 16 
Communists ..... 3 4 5 


r, 
r 
elected May 5, 1957. 
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President: Adolf Schaerf (born Apr. 20, 1890), 


Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
There are universities in Graz, Vienna and Inns- 
bruck. The language is principally German. 
‘ Defense. Austria may not possess atomic or 
other offensive weapons. It has a Frontier Guard 
of 6,000 and under the~treaty is entitled to an 
army of 53,000. Austria has a Mutual Security 


_ Agreement with the United States. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINEKRIJK BELGIE 


Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (est. 1957): 8,989,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary -unit: 
France (U.S. 2¢). 


Descriptive. Belgium’s short seacoast of 62 mi. 
in NW borders the North Sea at Strait of Dover. 
It has the Netherlands on N, Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Luxemburg on E, France S and SW. 
The Meuse (Maas) River crosses E Belgium from 
France to Netherlands; Escaut (Scheldt) makes 
Antwerp an ocean port via Netherlands. The 
Ardennes in the E are rugged; the central and 
western parts are suitable for agriculture and 
have many canals. : 

Brussels, Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp are noted 
for art and architecture; Liege, Namur and 
Charleroi are important industrially. 

Resources and Industries. Coal is abundant; iron, 
zinc, lead and copper also are found. Although 
Belgium is essentially a manufacturing country, 
agriculture and forestry are profitable industries, 
The principal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, 
barley and sugar beets. 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, glassware, diamond cutting, food and bev- 
erages, fishing, textiles and chemicals. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 40% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1955 141,476,000 138,788,000 
1956 163,624,000 158,120,000 
1957 171,273,000 158,802,000 


History and Government. Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has a 2,000- 
year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands. 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 
in 1830. Belgium became an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
1831, and in June chose Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg King, as Leopold I. 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Prussia and 
Russia guaranteed» the inviolability of Belgium; 
this was the ‘‘scrap of paper’’ repudiated by Ger- 
many when its troops entered Belgium, Aug. 2, 
1914. After World War I the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Belgium the cantons Eupen. Malmedy and 
Moresnet, 382 sa. mi., 64,250 population, added to 
the province of Liege in 1925. 

Leopold II, son of Leopold I, was King 1865- 
1909, succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. Albert 
was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 
Leopold III, his son, succeeded. Leopold sur- 
rendered to Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid 
further bloodshed. His cabinet maintained a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London. 

Although out of the war, Belgium suffered 
heavily from fighting. Ancient churches, houses 
and records were ruined at Nivelles, Mons, Tour- 


“nai, Liege, Louvain; the University Library at 


Louvain, burned in 1914, restored with American 
aid, was again burned, with 900,000 vols. About 
50,000 Belgians died from various causes, some in 
i prison camps. 
SD rastogns, in the Ardennes, became famous as 
the site of the heroic defense by the 101st U. S. 
Airborne troops, Dec. 20-26, 1944, during the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. Called upon to surrender Maj. 
Gen. McAuliffe replied: ‘‘Nuts.’’ The defenders 
ere rescued. 
won 1950 Belgians voted 57% in favor of recalling 
Leopold III, but Socialist opposition was so vehe- 
ment that the King abdicated and his son became 
King Baudoin I July 16, 1951. Born Sept. 7, 1930, 


he is the son of Leopold’s first wife, Princess 
Astrid of Sweden, who died Aug. 29, 1935. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Gaston Ey- 
skens, Social Christian, appointed June 25, 1958. 

Belgium joined five other West European na- 
tions, Mar. 25, 1957, in pacts creating a common 
market and a European pool for peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy (Euratom). It is a mem- 
ber of the Benelux economic union. 

Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid by the govern- 
ment. There are universities in Ghent, Liege, 
Brussels and Louvain and agricultural, technical, 
art and music schools. French and Flemish are 
official languages. 

Defense, Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term was reduced from 18 to 12 mos. in 
1957 except for officers on reserve. The Navy com- 
prises small warcraft. Belgium is in NATO. 


Belgian Congo 
CONGO BELGE—BELGISCH CONGO 
Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1956): 12,660,000, Mone- 
tary unit: Congo franc (U. S. 2¢). 


The Belgian Congo is a colony of Belgium in 
Equatorial Africa, entirely inland except for 25 mi. 
on the Atlantic Ocean, N of the mouth of the 
Congo River. It is bounded N by French Equatorial 
Africa and Sudan; E by Sudan, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika; S and E by Northern Rhodesia; S and W 
by Angola (Portuguese). Also on E are two UN 
trusteeships, Ruanda and Urundi, under Belgian 
administration. 

In E are Lake Albert, one of the sources of the 
Nile; Lake Edward, Lake Kivu, Lake Tanganyika 
and Lake Mweru. N of Equator, between Lakes 
Edward and Albert lie the Ruwenzoni Mts., some- 
times called Mountains of the Moon (after Ptole- 
my) with tallest peak, Mt. Margherita, 16,795 ft., 
and Mt. Karisimbi, 14,787 ft. 

The Congo River is the ultimate segment of a 
huge drainage system in the heart of Africa, 2,718 
mi. long, second only to the Nile, Headwaters are 
near the border of Northern Rhodesia, where the 
Chambezi and Luapula flow N and join the 
Lukaga, which drains Lake Tanganyika, to form 
the Luabala. This river crosses the Equator and 
near Stanley Falls becomes the Congo. Stanley 
Falls has 7 cataracts and the river falls 200 ft. in 
60 mi. Below Stanleyville the Congo is navigable 
for over 1,000 mi. by small stern-wheelers and at 
places is 10 mi. wide. It passes through the Crystal 
Mts. via Livingstone Falls, dropping 852 ft. in 220 
mi. It receives the waters of many sizable rivers, 
including the Mongala, Aruwimmi, Momboya, 
Itimbiri and Ubangi, and Lakes Tumba and Leo- 
pold II. Its estuary is 100 mi. long and up to 10 
mi. wide. Leopoldville, c. 250 mi. upstream, is a 
shipping base; Boma, 60 mi. up, and Matadi, 100 
mi. up are principal ports. 

Resources and Industry. There are extensive 
mineral deposits in the Katanga, Ituri and Kivu 
highlands. Production includes copper, cobalt, 
cadmium, gold, silver, tin, germanium, zinc, iron, 
tungsten, manganese, uranium and radium. Over 
12,000,000 carats of industrial diamonds are mined 
annually in SW. 

Tropical forests cover c. 25,000 acres and trees 
often are 150 to 200 ft. tall. They include mahog- 
any, ebony, teak, copal, palms, cedars and gum 
and resin trees. Some livestock is raised in insect- 
free areas. Bananas, mangoes, plantain, coconuts 
are cultivated. Rubber export is extensive and 
coffee growing is expanding. 

There are many herds of elephants and ivory is 
exported. The wild life includes the lion, leopard, 
chimpanzee, ape, gorilla, antelope buffalo, giraffe, 
zebra, hyena, okapi, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
crocodile, python and cobra. Also flamingoes, peli- 
cans, herons, parrots and vultures. 
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A. long-term, water power development -at Inga 
was. approved-Noy., 1957, first stage to produce by 
1965 an .est. 1,500,000 kw, with ultimate planned 
capacity of 25,000,000 kw. .Volume flow of the 
Congo at. the, pice Inga. plateau is nearly 
1,000,000 cu. ft. asecond.. - .. - 

Mitory and Administration. Leopold II, King of 
the Belgians, formed an international group. to ex- 
ploit the Congo in 1876. In 1877 Henry M. Stanley 
explored the Congo and in 1878 the King’s organi- 
zation.sent.him back to organize the region and 
win over the native chiefs. Claims having been 
advanced by Portugal and others, the Conference 
of Berlin, 1884-85, organized Congo Free State 
with Leopold as King and chief owner. Exploita- 
tion of native laborers on the rubber plantations 
caused international criticism and led to granting 
of a colonial charter, ad 18, 1908, whereby the 
state became a Belgian colony. 

Executive responsibility rests with the King, the 
Minister for the Colonies and the Colonial Council 
in Brussels. Actual administration is by a Gov- 
ernor General, with staff and provincial governors, 
hq in Leopoldville, assisted by a council in which 
employers, employees and native groups are rep- 


resented. : 
RUANDA AND URUNDI 
Ruanda and Urundi, formerly in German East 
Africa, are UN trusteeships. The population (est. 
1956) is 4;424,573, largely native. Both districts are 
united administratively with Belgian Congo, under 
a@ vice-governor. Several peaks of the Birunga 
range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 

Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (est.): 700,000. ‘ 

The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between 
Tibet on the North and West Bengal and Assam 
on the South, with Sikkim on the West. It is 190 
miles long from east to west and 90 miles wide at 
its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of great 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with 
India, Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual 
cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation 
rights through India, the state’s only avenue to 
the outside, India controls its external relations. 


Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 
Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate, 1957): 
3,273,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellow- 
green. Monetary unit: Boliviano. 


Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the East and Argentina on the South. 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
cal feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be-~ 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America. More than 50% of the 
population are Indians speaking their own dia- 
lects; 13% are white, and 25%. are of mixed blood. 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
inland lake in South America (est. 3,500 sq. mi.) 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat-of government, 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 11,800 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia is served by Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways (Panagra), Braniff Airways, and Lloyd Aero 
Bolivia (LAB). It has the Pacific terminus of the 
only railroad that crosses the continent. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture claims 70% 
of the population. Products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
cinchona bark. Much rubber is exported. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zine, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
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petroleum industry is growing. - ‘ te 

~U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): ; 

Bese ‘Import by U.S. Export by U.S. —. 
“1956 42,000,000 49,000, 7 
1957 16,000,000 34,000, 

History and Government. Once part of the an- 
cient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
pendence -in 1825, naming itself afier Simon 
Bolivar, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the President is elected for. four years by 
direct popular vote. He is not eligible for re- 
election until four years after his term has ended. 
Universal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at 
age 21 single, 18 married. Congress is composed 
of a Senate-of 18 members elected for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years; and a House 
of Deputies of 76, elected for four years, one half 
retiring every two years. 

The President is Hernan Siles Zuazo, elected 
June 17, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
68%, is being lowered. There are seven universi- 
ties. Roman Catholic is the recognized state re- 
ligion but other forms of worship are permitted. 
Spanish is the language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
beginning at 19 years of age. 


Brazil 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 

Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1958): 63,161,- 
627. Flag: green, with 21 white stars forming 
Southern Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold 
diamond in center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. 
approx. 1¢, free rate). 

Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent 
nation in South America in area and population. 
It has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas: on the East by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (,- 
465,637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic at 
the .Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Rondonia (Guapore) 
Territory abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon River 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border 
of Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft.; and Roraima, 9,433 ft., 
on the Venezuela-Guiana border. 

Brasilia, the new, capital city, is under construc- 


tion in the state of Goias, completion scheduled 
for 1960. 


Belo Horizonte (Beautiful Horizon), first of Bra. 


zil’s planned cities and capital of Minas Gerais 
state, near Rio de Janeiro, is a tourist attraction. 
Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 


of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. : 


Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country. possesses enormous 
deposits of iron and monazite, main source of 
thorium, alternate to uranium’ as a@ supplier of 
fissionable material. Gold production: is about 
130,000 oz. Troy annually. Ore exports in 1957 
reached a record total of 4,300,000 tons valued at 
$100,000,000, led by iron and manganese, Other 
principal minerals are oil, nickel, quartz, mica, 
coal, tungsten, tantalite. 

Oil has been a state monopoly since 1952. In 1955 
an. important oil discovery was made at Nova 
Olinda on the Madeira River. 

Hydroelectric power is developed by the govern- 
ment, The state of Sao Paulo in 1958 placed. in 
operation the Salto Grande power project on the 
Paranapanema River (68,000 kw) and began 


building the Jurumirim plant, which will have 
179-ft. dam, a reservoir of 5,670,000 acre-feet, 
_ and will provide 85,000 kw for Sao Paulo city. 

- Manufacturing now comprises about 62% of total 
production, against 35% for agriculture. Brazil 
produces more than 1,000,000 tons of steel an- 

nually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
_ Redonda national mills. The aluminum and cement 

, industries are undergoing vast expansion. The 

-petrochemical, cement and pharmaceutical indus- 

tries are growing. 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
-_about 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S. Santos, 
- Rio and Victoria are the great coffee ports. Brazil 
has become a world leader in sugar (2nd since 
1955). There also are large crops of cotton, 
oranges, bananas, pineapples and corn. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nelore and has 
developed Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually. It is 
second in the world’s hog production. 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports. 
The country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax, 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

The civil aviation industry is one of largest in 
*the world. More than 1,100 airports facilitate air 
communication. In addition to Panair do Brasil, 
seven foreign airlines provide service to Europe, 
four to the U. S. Natal to Dakar (1,600 mi.) is 
the shortest trans-Atlantic route. 

Foreign trade (in cruzeiros): 

Imports 
1956 71,594,000,000 
1957 86,452,000,000 


Exports 
59,472,000,000 
60,657,000,000 


U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): . 


Import by U.S. Export by U. S. 
1956 746,000,000 309,000,000 
1957 700,000,000 482,000,000 

History and Government, The coast of Brazil 
presumably was first seen by Vincente y Pinzon 
(Spanish) in Feb., 1500. Actual discoverer was 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese navigator. 
Brazil was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before Napoleon’s army in 1807, transferred the 
seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 
1808. Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution which established a republic, the United 

' States of Brazil. 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia in 1903; and the islands of Fernando 
de Noronha, Amapa, Rio Branco and Rondonia. 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and II on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American. Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes “‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor.’’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
Yality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man. The charter grants the vote to all citizens, 
men and women, on reaching 18. The President is 
elected for 5 years and may not be elected for a 
second consecutive term. 

Thére is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years. Since 1930, when a military junta took 
control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) 
became provisional President until 1933, when he 
was elected President under a new constitution. 
Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950. He pursued 
nationalization of certain industries and products, 
and adopted severe controls to support the price 
of coffee. Forced by the army to retire, he shot 
himself to death Aug. 24, 1954: Vargas was suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President, Joio Cafe Filho 
(Progressive). 

On Oct. 3, 1955, Juscelino Kubitschek was elect- 
ed, inaugurated Jan. 31, 1956. 
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Education and Religion. The country is large 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is y caeintoe 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. : 

Since 1920 when the Univ. of Brazil was estab- 
lished, the state has opened 8 universities, includ- 
ing one agricultural. There are 3 Catholic uni- 
versities. Primary education is free’ and compul- 
sory. The language is Portuguese. . 

Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective serv- 
ice system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight years in the reserve. In January, 
1955, objectives were raised to: Army, 235,793: 
Navy, 50,400; Air, 28,400 

The Navy consists of one aircraft carrier, 2 
cruisers, 9 destroyers, 8 frigates, 3 submarines, 10 
corvettes, 5 minelayers, 4 transports, and a num- 
ber of other vessels. The independent air force is 
equipped with American-built planes. 


Bulgaria 
BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 

Capital: Sofia. Area; 42,796 square miles, Popu- 
lation (UN est, 1957): 7,667,000. Flag: horizontal 
bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in the 
canton. Monetary unit: Lev (est. 6.8 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
Slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
gas (Bourgas). 

Resources and Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun 
try is being industrialized under a nationalized 
planned economy which emphasizes electric power. 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, building ma- 
terials, fur, leather goods and oil, In 1958 social- 
ized economy embraced 98% of industry, 87% of 
agriculture and 99% of retail trade. 

Goals of the third Five-Year Plan, 1958-1962, 
include a 60% growth of industry, a third more 
farm produce, doubled power capacity, increase in 
schools and colleges, and a TV center. 

Bulgaria signed an agreement with Austria 
Mar. 10, 1955, facilitating trade between the two 
via free and open traffic on the Danube. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in the 10th. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, It expanded afte 
the first Balkan war but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
and the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it helped the Axis. The Treaty of Lausanne, 192: 
fixed the Turkish boundary west of Adrianapole 

Under the influence of King Boris III Bulgaris 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory. It withdrew from the 
war in 1944 under a pro-Ally government. The 
Soviet Union declared war and after an armistice 
occupied the country. It supported the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. A Regency had ruled for 
Simeon II, born 1937, who succeeded on the death 
of King Boris in 1943. Georgi Dimitrov, Commu- 
nist party leader, became premier. 

The Armistice provided for a tripartite contro: 
of Bulgaria under an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge difficulties were placed 
in the way of the West. The treatment of mem- 
bers of the American legation caused the United 
States to break off diplomatic relations with Bul- 
garia Feb. 24, 1950. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the USSR, provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Premier. The Permanent Bureau of the Father- 
land Front directs the activities of that organiza- 
tion. Private enterprise and belongings earned 
by labor and savings are protected by the state. 
It was admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

The Premier is Anton Yugov, appointed Apr. 
17, 1956, replacing Vulko Chervenkoy, 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria is a Slavonic 
language. Elementary education is obligatory from 
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seven to 14 years of age. There are 11 universities 
and colleges, including the University of Sofia. 
Orthodox Greek is the main religion. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
‘ages Of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


; Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA NAINGGAN-DAW 
oh ““UNION OF BURMA 


Capital: Rangoon. Area: 261,789 square miles. 
Papolation (UN est. 1957): 20,054,000. Flag: red 
with dark blue canton bearing large white five- 
pointed star with five smaller stars between its 
points. Monetary unit: Kyat (100 pyas) (U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a republic in 
the western part of the former Indo-Chinese pen- 
insula, is bounded N by China; E by China, Viet- 
nam and Thailand; S by the Bay of Bengal; W 
by Assam (India), Pakistan and the Bay of 
Bengal. From rugged mountains in NE and N 
river valleys provide habitable land down the 
peninsula, the largest that of the Irrawaddy River, 
navigable for 900 mi., and its tributary, the Chind- 
win, for 300 mi. 

The Burma Road, extending from Lashio to 
Kunming in Yunnan province, China, was _the 
principal, military supply line from Burma into 
China 1938-1942. It winds for 700 mi. over an 
airline distance of 260 mi. It was completed by 
American help and protected by Gen. Claire 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers. Another, Ledo Road, 
was used when the Japanese closed Burma Road. 

Rangoon, on the Gulf of Martaban is the chief 
port (pop. over 700,000); Mandalay (c. 185,000) 
is in central part on Irrawaddy River. 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
Silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British’ and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development plan for 
1953-1960, to cost c. $1,575,000,000 is expected to 
double the national output. Large expenditures 
are being made for agriculture, water resources, 
mining, power, transport, and communications. 

History and Government. Under British influ- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India April 1, 1937, made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
finally becoming an independent nation complete- 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
effective Jan. 4, 1948, It became the 58th member 
of the U.N. 1948. 

Constituent units of the Union, resulting from 
amalgamations of a number of smaller states, are 
Shan State, Karen, Kachin, Kayah (former Kar- 
enni states), Special Division of the Chins (Chin 
Hills District and Arakan Hill Tracts). 

A constitution adopted 1947, recognizes Bud- 
dhism, guarantees private property but forbids 
monopolies and provides for nationalization of 
certain enterprises. The Union Parliament, elected 
for four-year terms, consists of the Chamber of 
Deputies, comprising about 250 members, and a 
Chamber of Nationalities of 125 members. The 
President is elected by Parliament for a five-year 
term and can be reelected only once. He has no 
veto power. The states are represented in the 
Union government by ministers from their own 
Parliaments. 

The President is U Win Maung, elected in March, 
1957. Premier: U Nu. 

In Parliamentary elections, April 1, 1956, the 
government party remained in power, winning 169 
deputy seats. 

Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after 1948. The Burmese 
language is preferred, with English second. 

The chief religion is Buddhism (about 80%). 


Cambodia 


; Kampuchea 
Capital: Phnom Penh. Area (est.): 88,780 sq. mi. 
Population (est. 1957); 5,000,000. Monetary unit: 
Riel or Real (Cambodian Piastre) (U.S. 2.85%c). 
Descriptive. Cambodia is a constitutional mon- 
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archy in southern Asia which, with Vietnam and 


Laos, comprised the former associated states of 
French Indo-China. It is bordered on the north by 
Laos and Thailand, on the west by Thailand, on 
the South by the Gulf of Siam, and on the East 
by Vietnam. About three-fourths is forested; 


the 
central part is level, forming a huge basin for the: 


Mekong river. : 
Resources and Industries. The country is mainly 


agricultural, rice occupying about 80% of the land 


usage. Other products are rubber, maize, pepper, , 


kapok, palm-sugar, tobacco, cotton, silk, oil seeds, 
beans. Cattle flourishes; much of the forests are 
composed of valuable hardwoods. Some iron, cop- 
per, manganese, gold and’ other minerals exist. 

History and Government. Cambodia’s recorded 
history dates back to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Influenced by the Khmer emperors, India, 
Vietnam and Thailand, it came under French pro- 
tection in 1863. A national constitution promul- 
gated May 6, 1947, replaced the former absolutism, 
It became-an associated state within the French 
Union by a treaty of Nov. 8, 1949, but declared 


its independence from France, Sept. 22, 1955. It: 


became a UN member in Dec., 1955. 


> 


i 
! 


The King and head of state is Norodom Sura-- 


marit, who succeeded on the abdication of -his son, 
Norodom Sihanouk, Mar. 2, 1955. Parliament has 
61 elected members. 

Education and Religion. The national language 
is Cambodian, or Khmer; French is widely spoken. 


There are approx. 2,600 primary schools and a. 


number of institutions of higher learning. Bud- 
dhism is the state religion. 

Defense. The armed services (1957) comprise 
35,000, including army, navy, air force and arm- 
ored units. There also is a Provincial Guard force. 


Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles, 
Population (UN estimate 1957) 17,121,000. Flag: 


white and red horizontal bars, with white star in. 


a blue canton. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. @.1c). 


Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the > 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 


of land between the Andes and the South Paciiic, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 


an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a. 


coast line of 2,900 miles. In the Antarctic, Chile 
claims ownership of a sector between 53° and 90° 
W. The average breadth. north of 40° is 100 miles. 
From north to south the climate ranges widely 
from sub-tropical to sub-zero. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua in Argentina near the Chilean border the 
highest peak in the Americas, (23,081 ft. acc. to 
Chile, 22,834 acc. to Argentina); Tupungato 
(23,310 ft.). Torcorpuri (22,162 ft.). Llullaillaco 
(22,057 ft.), and others. 

Christ of the Andes, a heroic-size statue in Us- 
pallata Pass symbolizes peace between Chile and 
Argentina, 

Tierra del Fuego is a group of islands of 27,500 
Sq. mi. at the southernmost tip of South America, 
largely in Chilean province of Magellanes. It is 


separated from the mainland by the Strait of — 


Magellan, sailed by Magellan, 1520. Fuego, the 
main island, 18,800 sq. mi., has its eastern part 
owned by Argentina. Punta Arenas (pop. 37,990) 


center of sheep raising is world’s southernmost 


city, while Puerto Williams, pop. 350, surrounding 
a Chilean naval base on Navarino Is. is the 
world’s southernmost settlement. Navarino is sep- 
arated from Fuego by the Beagle Canal, named for 
Chas. Darwin’s voyage (1831). 
tallest mountain, Sarmiento, 7,546 ft. and Cape 
Horn, c. 1,400 ft., named Hoorn by Dutch ex- 
plorers after a town in Netherlands. 

Possessions in Pacific: Easter Isl. and Sala y 
Gomez, over 2,000 mi. west; San Ambrosio and 
San Felix, 600 mi. west, 


and Juan Fernandez | 


Chile has as its | 


| 


Islands (2 large, 1 small), center of lobster fish- | 


ing and home of Alexander Selkirk, reputed 
original of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719). 
Resources and Industries. 


Chile’s exports. Nitrate production is about 100,- 
000 metric tons a month. About 10% of the world’s 
supply of iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate 


works, Chile is one of the world’s largest pro- | 


ducers of copper with-an estimated annual output 
of 500,000 tons. The provinces of Atacama .and 
Coquimbo have enormous. iron deposits estimated 
at a billion tons. Coal reserves are estimated at 
2 billion tons. Other minerals are gold, silver, 


The arid deserts of | 
northern Chile contain incalculable mineral wealth. | 
Mining industries account” for approx. 75% of | 


J 


et 


Cobalt, zinc, manganese, borate, mica, mercury, 
‘iodine, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. : 
Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance. Chile ranks high among wine producing 
countries with vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel plant 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda plant in Latin America. 

Besides minerals and wool the exports are chiefly 
meats, barley, oats, wines, beans, lentils and fruits. 

Over half of Chile’s 6,000 mi. of railroads are 
state owned. : 

History and Government. Diego de Almagro 
entered Chile for Pizarro 1536 and Valdiva com- 
pleted Spanish conquest 1540. Sir Francis Drake 
raided the coast. Chile was ruled from Peru 
until 1778. Independence was gained in 1818 by 
Juan Martinez de Rosas, Jose de San Martin 
and Bernardo O’Higgins, the latter dictator until 
1823. Chile defeated Peru-Bolivia in 1836-39 and 
1879-84, taking Tacna and Arica provinces from 
Peru, but returned Tacna in 1929. Arica (town) is 
a free port for Bolivia and Peru. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541. 

Under the constitution the President is elected 
for 6 years, the 45 senators for 8 and deputies (1 
for each 30,000 pop.) for 4, all by direct popular 
vote. The President is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, elected 
Sept. 4, 1952 for a six-year term. Suffrage is uni- 
versal for literate persons over 21. 

The population, chiefly of Spanish origin, com- 
prises a large segment of mixed Spanish-Indian 
mestizos. European immigration included many 
Germans. 

‘Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There are universities in Con- 
cepcion, Valparaiso and Valdivia. The Roman 
Catholic religion is dominant though not state- 
supported. All religions are protected. The lan- 
guage is Spanish. 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 20 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
destroyers, seven submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
There is an Air Service of four brigades. 


China 

The ancient land of China is split into two 
hostile parts, with the Republic of China limited 
to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland ‘ton- 
trolled by a Communist regime called the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Area of China, with outlying territories, 3,760,- 
339 sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1956): 621,225,000. 

Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies a territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. 

On the North Manchuria extends up into the 
Siberian regions of the USSR. West of Manchuria 
and north of China the Mongolian Republic lies 
between it and Siberia; at the West Sinkiang has 
a@ northeastern frontier with Mongolia and a 
northwestern frontier with the USSR. In the South 
China borders on North Vietnam, Burma, India, 
Bhutan, Nepal, the Kashmir-Jammu section of 
India and a bit of Afghanistan. On the East 
China has the Soviet Siberia extending down to 
Vladivostok and the Republic of Korea, the Yellow 
Sea and the East China Sea. South of China lies 
the South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 
Southeast. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world. 
From the mountains onthe west three great 
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rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang-ho (Yellow), and 
the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths of the country. 

Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000 sq. mi. Wheat, barley, corn, kaoliang, 
and millet and other cereals, peas and soy beans, 
are produced in the North; ricé, sugar and indigo 
in the South. Rice is the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance, Fiber crops 
are important and include-abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze. and Yellow River valleys. Tea is cul- 
tivated principally in the West and South. One 
of the most important industries of prewar China 
was silk culture which has flourished 4,000 years. 
Livestock is raised in large numbers. In years 
before World War II flour and rice milling had 
become extensive, together with tanning, cement 
and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, ‘cereals, beans and peas. Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. 

Education and Religion. Buddhism has the 
largest following. Confuscianism, which reveres 
God but stresses ethical and philosophical princi- 
ples rather than divine revelation, has wide ac- 
ceptance. Taoism (after Lao-Tze, b. 604 B. C.) is 
more metaphysical and looks to immortality. Is- 
lam, at last report, had 50,000,000; there were 
3,280,000 Roman Catholics and 700,000 Protestants. 
On the mainland foreign missionaries and schools 
are no longer tolerated. 


Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 
Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 
Taiwan. Area under control, 13,886 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1957): 9,506,000. Flag: red with white 
sun in blue dexter canton. Monetary unit: New 
Taiwan dollar. 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.C., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

For a period of 50 years after the Sino- Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in conflicts-with 
Japan. On Sept. 18 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933. 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Peiping, 
July 7, 1937, precipitating war, After its defeat 
in World War II Japan returned all seized land. 

A new constitutior became effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the president and vice president, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the constitution. A Yuan 
(Council), elected on the basis of regional and 
vocational representation, serves as the legislature. 
The cabinet, appointed by the-President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in March, 
1954. The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

Premier: Chen Cheng, appointed June 30, 1958. 

China concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the USSR, Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun’ Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
of the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
USSR responsible for the defense of Dairen. 
After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
land in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
—July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factions. Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
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under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), 110 miles 
off the’ mainland, Dec. 8. 1949. : 

Defense. Nationalist China has an army with 
compulsory universal service of 16. months. There 
is also the regular army with voluntary and oblig- 
atory service for 6 years and with extended service 
up ‘to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist 
armies had an estimated strength of about 500,000 
on Taiwan and adjacent islands in 1957. There 
are also a navy and an air force, largely equipped 
by the United States. The U. S. Navy maintains 
@ peace patrol in Taiwan waters. S 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 
defense treaty with the United States, in force 
Mar. 3, 1955. It provides for consultation on 
threats of attack and if China is subject to un- 
provoked attack the U. S. will act according to 
its constitutional procedures. 


TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

Taiwan is an island 110 miles off the main- 
land, between. the Philippines on the South and 
Japan on the North with the China Sea on the 
West and Pacific Ocean on the East, but the term 
Taiwan is used by the Nationalist government to 
designate ‘14 other islands nearby and 64 others 
comprising the Penghu group. Principal harbors 
are Keelung and Kaohsiung. 

A range of mountains forms the backbone of 
the island. The eastern half is exceedingly steep 
and craggy but the western slope is fiat, fertile and 
well cultivated, yielding two rice crops a year. 
The principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
Sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal. A 
joint U.S.-Chinese commission aids industry, rural 
health, forestry, irrigation and food. 

Sugar accounts for about half of its- exports; 
rice, one-fourth. Others are tea and chemicals. 
Foreign trade in 1957 set a post-war record: ex- 
ports $168,500,000; imports, exclusive of U.S. aid, 
$138,800,000. 

‘Taiwan was ceded by China to Japan in 1895, 
after the Sino-Japanese War and + was returned 
to China as a province, 1945, after the. surrender 
of Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Taiwan 
and the Penghus in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treaty, 
signing a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952. 

The Penghus (Pescadores), 50 sq. mi., pop. 
82,636 (1954) lie between Taiwan and the coast of 
China, by which they were ceded to Japan in 1895. 
The islands remained under Japanese rule until 
restored to China, 1945. Sugar cane is produced. 


People’s Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 
Capital: Peiping. Area under control; all China 
except Taiwam. Population: 621,225,000 (UN est, 

1956). Flag: red with 5 stars. 

The People’s’ Republic of China’ (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept: 21, 1949, 
by ‘the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference under Mao Tse-tung, Communist lead- 
er. Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign 
minister Oct. 1, 1949. With defeat of the National- 
ist armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of 
Hainan and Chusan, and the principal cities, fell 
to the Communists. 

The Communist regime and the USSR signed 
@ 30-year treaty of “friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’ Feb. 15, 1950, repudiating the 
1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and Na+ 
tionalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment, The two parties agreed to join no- coalition 
against each other and to. consult on mutual 
interests. Great: Britain offered recognition of the 
People’s Republic Jan.° 1, 1950, but was ignored. 
Recognition has been granted by about 20 nations. 

United States Policies. The U. S. refused Tecog= 
nition, and after its consular officers met with 
abuse, withdrew them. On Nov. 26, 1950, when U.S. 
military forces and those of certain other UN 
members had the North Korea Communist rebels 
practically defeated, the People’s Republic sent 
armies of ‘‘volunteers’’ into Korea and, with the 
help of limitations on U. S. offensive action, 
forced a stalemate. An armistice signed July 27, 
«953, prohibited military changes; the North 
Koreans violated it by building new bases. In 
1957 the U. S. ordered additional planes from 
Okinawa to the Republic of Korea to offset the 
Communists. Peiping and Moscow in turn accused 
the U.S. of violating the armistice. 

The People’s Republic held American airmen 
and civilians as hostages. From August, 1955, to 


spring, ee ee 
sador conferred periodically A ; 
released a few but continued tactics. The 


Chin demanded a meeting of 
foreign ministers and withdrawal of U.S. military 
aid for Chiang Kai-shek. The U. S. asked the 
Communists to renounce force toward Taiwan. q 
The U. S. Congress, July 23, 1956, adopted a 
resolution opposing the seating of Com: 


Chinese bo: 
munists as representatives of China in the UN. — 


The Communist Chinese shot down a U. S. 
Navy plane Aug. 22, 1956, 32 mi. off the China 
coast, killing 16 crewmen. U. S. demands for 
compensation were rejected. Another Naval plane 
from the U. S. Carrier Hornet was damaged by 
anti-aircraft gunfire June 12, 1957, about 8 mi. 
from China when off its course. 

In concert with its major allies the U. S. re- 
stricted trading with Communist China. In May, 
1957, Great Britain placed trade on same basis as 
that with USSR. Certain strategic materials re- 
mained banned. In June, 1957, Belgium, Nether- 
lands.and West Germany took similar action. 
Canada, in 1958, agreed to sell wheat. 

Peip: Foreign and Domestic Policies. On 
Feb. 27, 1957, Mao Tse-tung, Communist Chief of 
State, condemned the Stalinist terror, endorsed 
limited freedom within the bounds of socialist dis- 
cipline, outlined the ‘‘democratic dictatorship.’’ 
He admitted an est. 800,000, anti-Communists were 
executed 1949-54. Leniency for political criticism, 
proposed by Mao Tse-tung led to anti-Communist 
disturbances among students and a quick return to 
repressive measures. In 1958 the regime announced 
all “‘rightists’’ in govt. service had been removed. 
It endorsed the Soviet attack on Hungary, 
condemned Yugoslavia’s independence, and at the 
start of the Lebanon crisis, announced it was 
ready to send troops to the Near East to fight 
British and American ‘‘aggressors.’’ 

In January, 1958, the government asserted that 
all goals of the first five-year plan had been met, 
stating industrial production had’ increased 120% 
during the period, compared with 25% for agri- 
culture and related rural occupations. However, 
the rate of growth in 1957 diminished compared 
with the first 4 years of the plan and serious diffi- 
culties developed in raw materials and food. 

The second plan, 1958-1962’ was said to con- 
tinue priority for heavy industry, but to lay greater 
emphasis than previously on agriculture and con- 
sumer goods industries. The state statistical bu- 
reau announced June 13 that the first five months 
of 1958 marked the largest advances in heavy 
industry in the nation’s history, accounting for 
47% of the 1958 goal and representing a 30% 
increase over the same period of 1957. Expansion 
of the large state farms was begun in May, 1958, 
to increase the 3,300,000 acres cultivated by 710 
state farms to 10,000,000 acres. 2 

At a meeting of 8 Communist nations in Mos- 
cow, May 24, 1958, China agreed to begin in- 
tegration of its economic planning with the rest 
of the Communist bloc. Communist purchases 
from China rose from 3% before 1949 to 17.9% of 
China’s total exports at the end of 1957, the USSR 
accounting for 50% of all Chinese foreign trade, 

The regular army is estimated at approx. 3,000, - 
000, including 2,500,000 in 70 first-line divisions; 
also 1,500,000-2,000,000 regional district troops, 
600,000-1,000,000 public security troops, and a 
poorly equipped home guard militia believed to 
total 13,000,000. Air force equipment and training 
have been furnished by the USSR. The air 
force numbers 175,000 with 2,000 pianes. It is 
known to possess many MIG-15 jet Planes and a 
number of MIG-17s and 14-28 bombers. The navy 
has 50,000 men. 

MONGOLIA F 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr. 23, 1934, to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous republic was 
declared by Chinese Communists, May 12, 1947, 
Population (1953): 6,100,104. Capital: Huhehot 


(Kweisui). 
For data concerning the Peo- 


Outer Mongolia: 
ple’s Republic of Mongolia, see page 373, 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com-« 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
fell under Communist control in 1949. Its area 
is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 1948), is 
4,047,450, including Turks, -Mohammedans and 
Chinese, largely nomadic. Tihwa (Urumchi) and 
Kuldja are the chief cities. 
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Sinkiang is considered China’s richest region in 
strategic materials, including tungsten, wolfram, 
molybdenum, copper, zine, coal, uranium and oil. 
The province was declared autonomous in 1953. 


TIBET 

Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Paki- 
stan. The country is situated between the Hima- 
jaya and Kunlun Mountains. Trade is with India 
mostly, being carried on through lofty passes, some 
of which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 16,000 ft. 
Population was estimated 1,000,000 in July, 1948. 
The religion is Lamaism, form of Buddhism. 

With oniy token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas. However, on 
Apr. 22, 1958, the two Lamas appealed formally 
to the Peiping regime to speed up the inauguration 
of the autonomous state within the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 

Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia, USSR, on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
Tiver, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 
to cross during the Korean war, 1950-53. 

Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
churia was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
18, 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war, 1945, the 
territory was returned to China. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, mil- 
let, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
It has steel mills and other heavy industry. 

KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur in 1905, and at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was restored 
to the USSR by the Yalta Agreement, Feb. 11, 
1945, which also internationalized Dairen. 

Return ot the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to Communist China, specified in the 
1950 Soviet-Chinese treaty has been completed. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 
Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,520 
square miles. Population (UN estimate, 1957): 


13,227,000. Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above 
narrow biue and red bands. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U. S. 13¢, free rate). ; 

Description. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
fhe Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Carib- 
bean Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
on the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
Jena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 
from Barranquilla. It is navigable over 800 mi. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a 
natural wonder near Bogota, 443 ft. high. 

Bogota, the capital founded in 1538, is situated 


in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. There is daily air- 
plane service to the U. S. 

Resources and Industries. Colombia is the sec- 
ond largest exporter of coffee, annually shipping 
more than 5,000,000 bags of 132 lbs. each, account- 
ing for 80% of export trade. Rice, tobacco and 
cotton are cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, 
wheat and . Dyewoods are important. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals, Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Import by U.S. Export by U. S. 
1956 410,000,000 323,000,000 
1957 383,000,000 241,000,000 

History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
1810-1824, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confedera- 
tion evolved New Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 
a constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with- 
drew, Noy. 3, 1903, becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 mem- 
bers, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives (one to every 90,000 
pop.), elected directly by the people eyery two 
years. Women 21 and over received the right to 
vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for the following term. 

The country’s political history has been stormy 
since 1930. President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, elect- 
ed Aug. 3, 1954, after a military coup, was ousted 
May 10, 1957, replaced by a 5-man military junta. 

A new bi-partisan system was voted in a na- 
tional plebiscite Dec. 1, 1957. In effect a 16-year 
truce between the Conservative and Liberal parties, 
it called for alternation of the Presidency between 
the parties, equal representation in all elective 
offices. Accordingly, in general elections, Mar. 16, 
1958, 80 Senators and 148 Representatives were 


elected. President: Alberto Lileras Camargo, 
Liberal, was elected May 4, 1958; inaugurated 
Aug. 7. : 


Education and Religion. The population is 
mainly whites and half castes with only 105,807 
Indians. Education is free but not compulsory. 
The National University, founded 1572, is in 
Bogota. Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion 
and although others are tolerated officially, there 
are frequent complaints of harassment of Prot- 
estant organizations. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers, 3 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 

Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 23,421 
square miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1958): 
1,072,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 15c). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South, 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., is temperate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—i03 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
—is the country’s industrial and cultural center. 
Limon and Puntarenas are the principal ports. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies: one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are international airports 
at La Sabana and El Coco. 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
nanas, cocoa and abaca. Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 
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e forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
Pig eels important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur .and copper. . Hydroelectric, power is being 
developed: < aes 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial. machinery,. gasoline, leather, hardware 
and, tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with 


.the United States. 3 
U. S. trade in follare (Dept. of Commerce): 


by U.S.. Export by U.S. 
1956 19,000,000 43,000,000. 
1957 28,000,000 _ 48,000,000 


History and Government. Although once a part 
of the-Coniederation of Central America,. 1824- 
1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov..8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution.- The legislative. power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, - with four- 
year terms, under. universal suffrage. The- Presi- 
dent, elected: for four. years, appoints a Cabinet 
of. seven. The ‘President cannot be re-elected dur- 
ing the two.succeeding terms. Voting is compul- 
sory in Costa Rica. 

President: Mario Echandi Jiminez, elected Feb. 
2, 1958. ; 

Religion and Education. Primary éducation is 
compulsory. Higher. education is free; its institu- 
tions include the University of Costa Rica in San 
Jose; Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sci- 
ences in Turrialba. The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught.in the public schools, 
Roman Catholicism is the. religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United 
States Army mission. 7 


Cuba 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA 
Capital: Havana. Area: 44,206 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1957): 6,410,000. Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star in red trianglé at mast. Monetary 


unit: Peso (U.S. $1). x 
Descriptive. Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles, It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
hes 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130 miles 
to the West. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest 
and safest in the world, also Guantanamo; and 
Bahia Honda, Guantanamo was leased in 1903 to 
the United States for a naval base. The Isle of 
Pines (Isla de Pinos), 1,180 sq. mi., is Cuban. 
Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
® general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft:) as the highest point. Santa 
Clara is rough and broken,: but Matanzas and 
Havana are flat and rolling. ‘ 
The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated Officially that 8,628,434 -acres are 
covered with dense forest.. The royal palm, tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
rainfall 40.6 inches. 
Havana (La Habana) pop. over « 1,000,000, is 
and center of social and 


and cigarets rank second, 
chiefly in the Vuelta-Abajo district. 


oe 
al products are m i ee, pineapples, 
3 “3 ‘citrus fruit and coconuts. Textiles, 
inet _woods “(mahogany and cedar), ee 
fibers, , Tesins and oils are im nt com- 
merce: . Iron, copper, manganese, hickel and salt 


are some of the minerals. Textiles and rum are 
é : 


Trade by United iehes with Cuba in dollars 
Dept. of Commerce): _ 
Pe Import by U.S. Export by U. S. 
1956 457,000,000 519,000,000 
1957 482,000,000 618,000,000 
There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line 


History and Government. Cuba was discovered 


by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, and originally called | 


Juana. Cuba is its Indian name. Except for British 
occupation, 1762-63, it was Spanish until 1898. 

‘ Under Spanish governors Cubans were denied 
citizenship, slavery was retained-until 1886, and 
patriots who revolted were executed. On Oct. 10, 
1868, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes led Cubans in a 
proclamation of independence. Their ten-years 
war ended in 1878 with guarantees of rights by 
Spain, which Spain failed to carry out. A full- 
scale movement for independence began Feb. 24, 
1895, under Jose Marti,-with the military under 
the commahd of Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo 
and Calixto Garcia. By 1897 over half the island 
was in Cuban- hands. The Spanish governor, 
Valerian Weyler, destroyed sugar plantations, 
banned export of tobacco and held patriots in 
““reconcentration camps.”’ The U.S. offer to 
mediate was rejected by Spain. 

The movement to help Cuba gain its inde- 
pendence was speeded up by the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Maine in Havana harbor. The U. S. declared 
war on Spain Apr. 25, 1898, and defeated it in the 
short Spanish-American War. (See Memorable 
Dates.) The Teller Amendment obligated the U. S. 
to respect Cuban independence. In the. Treaty of 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1898, Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. The U.S. formally withdrew May 20, 1902, 
when Tomas Estrada Palma was inaugurated first 
President of the republic. The Platt Amendment 
to a treaty, 1903, committed the U. S. to inter- 
vene if Cuban independence was threatened; in 
1934 this. was relinauished. 

A new constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one, Voting is compulsory. The President, elected 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed himself. The 
President is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldi- 
var who took over the government by a coup 
detat, Mar. 10, 1952, from Dr, Carlos Prio 
Socarras, elected 1948. Gen. Batista was formally 
elected to the presidency Nov. 1, 1954. Opposition 
to the Batista regime became vigorous in 1956, 
growing in violence and sabotage into summer, 
1958.- Opposition forces under Fidel and Raul 
Castro carried on guerrilla warfare against the 
regime in Oriente, Las Villas, and Camaguey pro- 
vinces. Elections, scheduled. for June 1, 1958, were 
postponed until Nov. 3 and Congress, Mar. 31, 
voted extraordinary powers to President Batista 
and declared a state of national emergency. The 
U. S. set an embargo on shipments of arms to 
Cuba, Apr. 2. Street fighting in Havana and else- 
where, April 9, cost at least 40 lives, and a general 
strike called by Castro failed. President Batista 
gave employers and workers the right to use arms 
to defend themselves, without penalty for injuries 
or deaths incurred. For kidnap of Americans and 
Canadians by rebels in 1958 see Chronology. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
institutions of higher learning is the University of 
Havana, founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 

Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished Jan. 5, 1942, : 


Czechoslovakia 


CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 
Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 ‘square 
miles. Population (UN est. 1957): 13,353,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bands, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast to midpoint. Monetary 
unit: Koruna. _ 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia, 


a Central European 
republic, is about 600 mi, E to i 


W, 50 to 100 mi. N 


bie 
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to S. It is bounded W and SW by Bavaria (West 
Germany); N and NW by Saxony (East Germany); 
N and NE by Poland; E by Ukrainian USSR, which 
has absorbed Ruthenia; S by Austria and Hungary. 
The Vitava (Moldau) and Lobe (Elbe) flow from 


- Bohemia to Germany; the Danube separates Slo- 


Vakia from Hungary. The Carpathian Mts. are in 
the E and NE; tallest are the Tatras, with Ger- 
lachovka or Stalin peak, 8,737 ft. The Sudetes are 
on the Polish border; the Ore Mts. (Ger: Erzge- 

ge) on the Saxon border. The Great Bohemian 
Forest, productive of game and timber, lies on 
the Bavarian border. 

Resources and Industries—Czechoslovakia has 
great natural resources, developed by farming, 
mining and industry. About one-third is agricul- 
tural, with about 60% in grain—fiour milled in 
1957 was 72,000,000 metric tons. Livestock account- 
ed for 31,200,000 metric tons of meat and milk 
products reached 350,000,000. Sugar beets and hops 
are grown and beer is exported from Plzin (Pilsen). 

Coal is mined in the Ostrava-Karvina basin and 
at Plzin and Brno (Briinn); in 1957 coal averaged 
2,000,000 metric tons per month and lignite 4,500,- 
000 metric tons. Iron ore, found in the Beroun 
basin and Slovakia, averaged 217,000 metric tons 
per month in 1957; pig iron and ferro-alloys 
reached 290,000 metric tons and crude steel 399,000 
metric tons. Ostrava is a steel center. The Lenin 
munitions plant, formerly Skoda, at Plzin is one 
of the largest in Europe. Oil is found in Slovakia 
and Moravia and refined at Bratislava on the 
Danube. Jachymov, formerly Joachimstal, in the 
Ore Mts. has Europe’s richest deposits of pitch- 
blende (for radium) and uranium, mined inten- 
sively by the Soviet Union under contract. Glass 
crystals and kaolin support a large glass and china 
industry; other products include wood pulp, tex- 
tiles, shoes. Hydroelectric installations averaged 
monthly 1,390,000,000 kwh in 1957. 

In 1957 industrial production rose 10.2% over 
1956; capital goods 9.7% instead of planned 8.1%; 
consumer goods 10.9%. Total trade rose 5.3%, 
imports by 16%. Imports amounted to 9,900 mil- 
lion Kor.; exports, 10,000 million Kor. 

History and Government. Since February, 1948, 
Czechoslovakia has been a Communist republic 
with Soviet-type constitution, nationalized in- 
dustry and one-party elections. Its 3 major di- 
visions, Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia and Slovakia, 
have regional administration. The Czechs (over 
8,000,000) and Slovaks (over 3,500,000) are of 
Slav origin, with strong nationalist aspirations. 
There are about 450,000 Hungarians, 200,000 
Germans, 100,000 Ruthenian-Ukrainians and 100,- 
000 Poles. In forced .dislocations several million 
Hungarians were moved out of Slovakia and an 
estimated 3,000,000 Sudenten Germans were trans- 
fered to Germany under the Potsdam Agreement. 

Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia were part of the 
Great Moravian Empire when overrun by the 
Magyars 906 A. D. Bohemia and Moravia later be- 
came part of the Holy Roman Empire. Under the 
kings of Bohemia Prague in the 14th century was 
the cultural center of Central Europe. The Hussite 
religious wars were fought here, 1420-36. In 1526 
Ferdinand, brother of Emperor Charles V, became 
king of Bohemia and Hungary and began German- 
ization of the Slavs, never fully successful, In 
1618 the Thirty Years’ War opened in Prague, 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes formed a provisional government and when 
Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, proclaimed the republic 
of Czechoslovakia, to which Slovak leaders adhered 
Oct. 30. Masaryk was President 1918-1935 and was 
succeeded by Benes. When Hitler demanded in- 
dependence for the Sudeten Germans the prime 
ministers of Britain and France met with Hitler 
and Mussolini at Munich Sept. 29, 1938, they 
agreed to give Sudentenland to Germany and other 
slices to Poland and Hungary. 

In March, 1939, Hitler wiped out the Czech- 
oslovakian republic, made protectorates of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, and supported the autonomy of 
Slovakia. A large Slovak party, which had pre- 
ferred federation with the Czechs on the Swiss 
model instead of the union that resulted, took this 
opportunity to proclaim the independence of 
Slovakia on Mar.14, 1939, with Dr. Jos. Tiso as 
President. Since this involved obligations to Hitler 
the Allies refused recognition. While the Slovak 
regime declared war on the United States Dec. 16, 
1941, other Slovak leaders cooperated with Benes, 
and the Czech government-in-exile declared war 
on Nazi Germany. 

In May, 1942, the German governor, Heydrich, 
was assassinated near Lidice; Hitler in reprisal 
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leveled the village, shot the men, interned the 
women and distributed the children in Germany. 

Slovak Protestants April 17, 1943, demanded re- 
call of Slovak troops sent into Russia. Russian and 
U. S. troops liberated Czechoslovkia in April and 
May, 1944, and Benes returned as President May 
8, 1945. In May, 1946, Communists made great 
gains; Benes had to accept Klement Gottwald, a 
Communist, as Prime Minister. In February, 1948, 
Gottwald organized a Communist government, 
which in May engineered a one-slate vote putting 
Communists in full control. Benes resigned June 
7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. The executive power was 
vested in 1953 in a presidium. There is a Czech 
assembly of 300 and a Slovak assembly of 100, 
named for 3, years. 
ptaes rea Pee Salata Antonin Novotny (born 

> ‘ » electe ov, 19, 1957. Pre; 
Viliam Siroky. ae 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 
the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
estant (Hussite), Greek Orthodox and others. 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague, founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno, Bratislava, Kosice, Hradec, 
Kralove, Pilsen and a number of technical uni- 
versities. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
service for two years. Since 1950 the army has 
been trained by Soviet advisers. Its strength is 
estimated at 200,000, with an additional 190,000 
in the air and security forces. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Communist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 
at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for a unified 
military command. 


Denmark 


KONGERIGET DANMARK 

Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population, including Faroe Islands and Greenland 
(UN est. 1957): 4,500,000. Flag: White cross on 
red field (Dannebrog). Monetary Unit: Krone, pl. 
Kroner (U.S. 14.48c). 

Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains. 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70%. cf 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U.S. Fisheries are valuable. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,964 
affiliated societies and includes 480,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,250 cooperative dai- 
ries, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports Exports 
1955 8,139 7,303 
1956 9,058 7,677 
1957 9,388 8,109 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Havn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great at- 
traction here is the castle of Kronborg which once 
collected Sound duties. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, 
1953, Denmark’s Constitution Day. It made wom- 
en eligible to succeed to the throne, substituted 
a@ unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
members for the former two-chamber Rigsdag, 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Commen- 
wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provisions for Denmark’s full coopera- 
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tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

‘The of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March Ty 4899) who succeeded to the throne on 
‘the death, of his father, King Christian X, Aprii 
20, 1947. He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and. they have three. daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 

Prime Minister: H. C. Hansen, appointed Feb. 
1, 1955; reappointed as head of a coalition govern- 
ment May 28, 1957. . 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded. Estimated strengths are: Army, 100,000 
plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and. fighter-bomber 
Squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
Sq. mi,, pop. 32,000, have extensive home rule. 


GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude. 
The.-averdge thickness of the ice cap is 1,000 ft. 
The population (1954) ‘is 26,192. The capital is 
Godthaab. Under the 1953 Danish constitution the 
colony became an integral part of the realm. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are exported. 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 

Capital; Ciudad Trujillo. Area (Govt. est.), 19,- 
333 square miles. Population (UN est. 1957); 
2,698,000. Flag: four alternating red and blue 
Squares quartered by white cross. Monetary unit: 
Peso (U.S. $1). 

Descriptive, The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola 
(discovered by Columbus in 1492), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of. the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

The city of Santo Domingo, founded 1496, is 
the oldest settlement on the hemisphere and has 
the supposed ashes of Columbus in an elaborate 
tomb in its ancient cathedral. In 1936 President 
Trujillo changed its name to Ciudad Trujillo. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fer- 
tile, about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; 
agriculture and. stock raising are the principal 
industries, Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn 
and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum and the 
mining industry is under development. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, chocolate, 
molasses, textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, 
furniture. 

U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S, 
1956 60,000,000 70,000,000 
1957 63,000,000 74,000,000 

History and Government. Spain ceded Santo 
Domingo to France, 1795. Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Haitian leader, overran it, 1801. Spain returned 
intermittently 1803-1821, and several native re- 
publics came and went. From 1822 to 1844 Haiti 
governed it. The republic was formed 1844, Spain 
occupied it 1861-63. 

The country was occupied by American Marines 
from 1916 until 1924, when a constitutionally 
elected government was installed. In 1942 a new 
constitution gave suffrage to women. Gen. Rafael 
L. Trujillo (Molina) born 1891, was President, 
1930-38 and 1942-52, he was given wide executive 


powers by the congress and is virtual head of the 


‘overnment; his brother, Hector Bienvenido Tru- 
filo (Molina), born 1908, after being head of the 
army and police, became President 1952 and 1957. 

The President is 1 by direct vote every 
five years, National Congress consists of a 
Senate and-a Chamber of Deputies. ~All persons 
over 18 have the right of suffrage. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed whites, mulattoes;“and 19% negroes. 
There ‘is religious tolerance and no state religion. 
The population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. 
Education is free and compulsory. The language is 
Spanish, but English is widely spoken. The Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo was established 1538 by 
the Dominicans. 

Defense. The armed forces comprise approxi- 
mately 12,000 officers and men. The navy com- 
prises 2 destroyers; 4 frigates, 5 corvettes and 
patrol vessels. There is an air corps. 


Ecuador 


REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 7 

Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1957): 3,890,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 
Monetary unit: Sucre (U.S. 6c)). 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the northern Pacific 
Coast of South America, extends from about 100 
miles north of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. 
It is bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru 
on the East and South. Two cordillera of the 
Andes mountains cross the country from north to 
south, dividing it into three natural zones—coastal, 
highlands, and the orient extending to the border 
with Peru, Included, among Ecuador’s 22 peaks 
are a number of South America’s highest vol- 
canos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Coto- 
paxi, Iliniza, Cayambe, and Altar. 

Ecuador’s area includes the Galapagos (Tor- 
toise) Islands, with an area of 3,028 sa. mi., the 
archipelago forming the province of Colon. Esti- 
mates of the country’s area vary widely: portions 
of the frontier have not been delimited. : 

Guayaquil is ‘the chief seaport, and also serves 
Panagra and Braniff Airlines. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 

The 230-mile Quito-San Lorenzo railroad, com- 
pleted Mar..9, 1957, gives Quito access to the Pa- 
cific and opens markets to fertile agricultural 
lands in Imbabura and Esmeraldas provinces, 

Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafiar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
have redoubled KEcuador’s agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 
quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cocoa ranks 
first in exports by value. Others include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 

Once industrially slow, Ecuador is rapidly mod- 
ernizing and expanding its industries. Industry 
how contributes 20% to the national income and 
is accelerating, with large production increases in 
cement, edible oils, textiles, sugar, chemicals. 

The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa”’ hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 
Ecuador is the chief source of balsa wood, half as 
heavy as cork but very strong. 

U.S, trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1956 53,000,000 46,000,000 
1957 58,000,000 51,000,000 

History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency. of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic’s constitution of 1946 the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives.. Women 
have voted since 1939. 

Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Social-Christian, was 
elected President June 3, 1956 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion, Primary education is compulsory. 
The language is Spanish. The population is over 
one-third Indian and one-third mixed; whites are 
in the minority but settlement by Americans and 
the British is encouraged. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. -The 
U. S. has a military assistance advisory agreement 
with Ecuador and rights to naval bases. 
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EGYPT 
For information on the Republie of Egypt, see 


United Arab Republic. 


El Salvador 


REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 
Capital: San Salvador. Area (prov. est.): 8,259 
Square miles. Population (UN est. 1957): 2,350,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
= me on white. Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 
Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 


and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is 


bounded on the West by Guatemala, on the North 
and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
160 miles. A country of mountains, hills and up- 
land plains, it is entirely within the tropics, but 
tropic heat is modified by the elevation. 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. La Liber- 
tad, Acajutla and-La Union (Cutuco) are the 
principal seaports. Air traffic is increasing. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Other exports are henequen, cotton, gold, sugar, 
balsam, shoes, textiles, cement, liquors. Imports 
include cotton textiles, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, automobiles and trucks, wheat and flour, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 
Import by U.S. Export by U.S, 

49,000,000 50,000,000 

56,000,000 50,000,000 

History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The consti- 
tution provides for a unicameral legislative sys- 
tem, the National Assembly of Deputies, elected 
by popular vote. Voting is compulsory for all over 
18 years of age. Executive power is vested in the 
President who is elected by direct, popular vote 
and is ineligible for immediate reelection. The 
President is assisted by a Council of Ministers who 
are named by him. 

President:*Lt. Col. Jose Maria Lemus, elected 
Mar. 4, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish. The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Estonia 
EESTI VABARIIK 

ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 

Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (USSR estimate, 1956): 1,100,000. 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire vrovinee of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea. It is bounded on the East by_the 
USSR, Latvia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Ugrian origin. The country is a low plain inter- 
spersed with a series of rolling hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 
oats and barley. About 22% of the territory is 
covered by forests which furnish material for 
furniture, match and pulp industries. Textiles, 
agricultural machinery, precision instruments also 
are manufactured. Mineral resources include 
shale, peat, phosphorites. 

History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the USSR in June 
1949. This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Valdemar II of Denmark in 1219; Narva, 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
built by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan III in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
78.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox. Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor- 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 
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Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 

YE ITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 

Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square 
miles (398,350 including Eritrea). Population 
(govt. estimate 1956): 19,500,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 
Ape bar. Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar (U.S. 

Descriptive. The kingdom of Ethiopia (or Abys- 
sinia) is a mountainous country in NE Africa, 
bounded NE by its federated state of Eritrea, 
which borders the Red Sea; E by French Somali- 
land and British Somaliland; SE and S by Somali- 
land, UN Trustee Terr. held by Italy until 1960; 
S by Kenya; W by Sudan. 

Its principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
Baro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

Resources and Industries. Economy is mainly 
agricultural but industrial resources are potentially 
great, including vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank. Modern industrial .enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
sugar and coffee are principal crops. Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
bers, The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 
lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
Kafta, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
exchange. The govt, has established a National 
Coffee Board, to increase quality and trade. 
Hides and skins of domestic and wild animals 
also ‘are exported. Mineral resources include 
platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement, and 
salt. There are known deposits of coal and iron; 
tests are in progress for petroleum. 

Addis Ababa is connected by rail with Djibouti, 
French Somaliland. The highway system is being 
expanded, as also are radio, telephone and tele- 
graph communications. A modern airline serves 
the nation and connects with foreign lines. 

History and Government. Ethiopia is a constitu- 
tional monarchy derived from a number of earlier 
kingdoms, descendants of ancient Hamite and 
Semite tribes. Italy invaded the country in 1935 
without declaring war and partially occupied if. 
Emperor Haile Selassie fought until forced to 
withdraw. The League of Nations applied sanctions 
against Italy, which proved ineffective. Mussolini 
added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Emmanuel III 
emperor. British forces freed Ethiopia, 1941. Eri- 
trea, former Italian colony, was federated with 
Ethiopia in 1952. 

The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th 
consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, 
1892, crowned Nov, 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, 
1931, and promulgated a new constitution Nov, 4, 
1955, incorporating a liberal bill of rights, grant- 
ing the franchise to all over 21 and defining the 
emperor’s powers. The Senate (Upper House) of 
approx. 100 is appointed for 6-year terms; Cham- 
ber of Deputies, approx. 210, is elected for 4 years. 

Education and Religion. Ethiopian culture has 
been influenced by Greece and Egypt. Christianity 
is the predominant religion, embraced in 330 A.D.; 
the Coptic, Monophysite branch is practiced. Until 
1952 the Egyptian Coptic Patriarch was the head 
of the Church, but the Emperor now appoints the 
Ethiopian Archbishop. Christians number over half 
of the population; Moslems about one-fifth. 

There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing a university college at Addis Ababa. The offi- 
cial language is Amharic; English is widely taught. 
Fifty hospitals and 250 clinics operate; epi- 
demic prevention is under direction of Ethiopian 
Pasteur Institute. 

Defense. The Emperor commands the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
trained in the United States and Great Britain. 

ERITREA 

Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq. 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
road 75 miles long connects the seaport Massawa 
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with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is i in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found. 

The UN General Assembly, regulating Italy’s 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 1950 that Eritrea, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
be federated with Ethiopia. Eritrea chose a 68- 
member Assembly in March, 1952, which approved, 
July 9, a constitution drawn up by a UN com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Eritrea is represented in the Ethiopian Par- 
liament and Federal Council. 


Finland 


SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 

Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1957): 4,333,000. Flag: 
Extended blue cross on white field. Monetary unit: 
Markka (U.S. 0.3125¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
USSR, on the South by the Gulf of Finland, 
USSR and Baltic Sea, and on the West by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. 

Seventy percent of the land is forested. The 
lake and canal waterways are navigable for 3,000 
miles. Rail and air communication are well de- 
veloped. 

Aland Islands, constituting the autonomous de- 
partment of Aland, are 300 small islands, 572 sa. 
mi. one-third inhabited by settlers of Swedish 
descent, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 25 mi. from 
Sweden, 15 mi. from Finland. Russia owned them 
from 1809-1917. They are demilitarized. Mariehamn 
is the principal port. 

Resources and Industries. Although extending 
far north into extremely cold latitudes, with 
rugged climate and topography, Finland is an 
agricultural country. The principal crops are oats, 
barley, wheat, rye, potatoes and hay. Lumbering 
is the most important industry, forest area 
covering 53,500,000 acres. Other chief industries 
are paper and pulp; metals; food and beverages, 
textiles, leather, chemicals. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) in 1957 
was 131. Indexes for individual industries were: 
gas one electricity, 141; mining, 135; manufactur- 
ing, 130. 

Finland’s merchant marine, Dec. 1957, com- 
prised 239 vessels aggregating 744,000 gross tons. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success, 

Foreign trade (in markkas); 

Imports 


Exports 


1955 176,960,000,000 181,259,000,000 
1956 203,552,000,000 177,987,000,000 
1957 227,393 ,000,000 211,502,000,000 


History and Government. The original Finns 
were part of a large Asiatic migration, with Mon- 
goloid connections and related to the Magyar 
(Hungarian) and Turkish tribes. Swedish settlers 
brought the country into the kingdom of Sweden, 
1154 to 1809, when Finland became an autonomous 
grand duchy of the Russian Empire. Russian 
exactions created a strong national spirit; on Dec, 
6, 1917, Finland declared its independence and on 
July 17, 1919, became a republic. On Nov. 30, 
1939, the Soviet Union invaded Finland, and al- 
though the Finns took heavy toll, they succumbed 
after 3 mos. and in March, 1940, were forced to 
cede 16,173 sq. mi., including the Karelian isth- 
mus, Vijpuri, and an area on Lake Ladoga. When 
the Nazis attacked the USSR June 22, 1941, Fin- 
land went to war to take back its lands, but the 
victory of the Allies meant its defeat, The USSR, 
Sept. 19, 1944, exacted the former cessions, plus 
Petsamo, and a lease for 50 years on Porkkala 
area for a military base. The treaty of Feb. 10 
1947, also exacted $300,000,000 in goods in term 
payments. In April, 1948, Finland Signed a 10- 
year treaty of mutual assistance and friendship 
with USSR, extended in 1956 until 1975, when the 
USSR agreed to return Porkkala, which it did Jan. 
26, 1956. Finland has other economic agreements 
aS beac oe their setbacks the industri- 
ous Finns pa €ir war debts and br - 
pextty pak to Aloe land. Se breheph saps 

€ President is chosen for a term of six 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by dirett 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet, The President is 
a Th Kekkonen, former Premier, elected Feb, 

There is a single legislative chamber, th - 
kunta, numbering 200, elected to acveur sero 
The voting system is designed for proportional 
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representation. In general elections July 6-7, 


1958, seats were distributed: Communists, 50; 
Social Democrats, 48; Agrarians, 48; Conservatives, 
29; Swedish =e party, 14; Liberals, 8; Inde- 
ndent Sociaiists, 3. = 

ep ducatian and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is freedom of worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99%. Modern literature thrives. 
There are three major universities—one in Hel- 
sinki and two in Turku, and a number of insti- 
tutes of higher education. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 19 are called up 
for one year for training. There are an Air Force 
and a Coast Defense. Finland’s effective force is 
limited by its World War IT peace treaty to 41,900. 

Finland is a member of the UN and the Nordic 


Council. 
France 


LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 

Capital: Paris:.Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1957): 44,000,000. Flag: three verti- 
cal bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: Franc 
(U.S. 0.244). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
20’ to 51°5’ north latitude, and from 7°45’ East 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South 
are the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the West are 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England. 

Mt. Blanc, on the Franco-Italian border in the 
Savoy, is the tallest mountain west of the Cau- 
causus 15,771 ft. Other tall peaks are Mt. Pelat, 
10,017 ft. and Pic Montcalm in the Pyrenees, 10,305 
ft. An agreement with Italy to pierce Mt. Blanc 
with an 1l-mi. railway tunnel was endorsed by 
the National Assembly January, 1957. At present 
the longest tunnel is Mt. Cenis, 8 mi.; other 
tunnels pierce the Vosges Mts., Ruve, Col de 
Braus and Mt. Grazian. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1954) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
place of Napoleon. 

France is the principal unit of the French 
Union, described later in this article. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone. France controls 
the left bank of the Rhine from Basel, Switzer- 
land, to Lauterbourg. The waterways total 1,543 
miles in length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

The census of 1954 placed the population at 
43,041,000. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
29% of the employed, producing wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries, 
Cattle raising and fishing are extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. Huge natural 
gas deposits at Laca in the Pyrenees, first dis- 
covered in 1951, are expected to yield more than 
14,000,000 cu. meters per day by 1962. 

Power stations produce over 58 billion kwh an- 
nually. Projects are under way to develop the 
Rhone River Valley and the Rhine between Basel 
and Strasbourg. 

French railways are merged into one French Na- 
tional Railway system, the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Francais." The merchant marine 
has increased markedly since 1939, with 746 ships 
totaling 3,918,680 tons, Jan. 1, 1958. The major air 
agency, Air France, serves 76 countries on all the 
continents. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes, automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Index of industrial production in 1957 was 
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145 (1953—100), against 133 in 1956. Production 
of pig iron and ferro-alloys averaged 1,006,000 
metric tons per month in 1957, and was 1,094,000 
tons in March, 1958. Crude steel production in 
1957 averaged 1,175,000 metric tons per month, 
and had a total of 14,600,000 metric tons for the 
year. It reached 1,335,000 tons in March, 1958. (1 
metric ton equals 1,102 short tons.) Coal produc- 
ee in 1957 reached a new record of 59,100,000 
ns. 


Some of basic principles of atomic energy were 
discovered by French scientists. It has the Saclay 
pile and will operate atomic power plants at 
Marcoule and Avoine. 

In 1957 France produced 1,415,000 metric tons 
of petroleum. Southwest France became an impor- 
tant oil area with the discovery of the Lacq and 
Parentis fields; the latter, by Esso Standard S. 
A. F., a French. corporation, has a potential of 
1,000,000 tons annually. Exploration is proceeding 
around Marseille and in the Ile-de-France, while 
Gabun in Equatorial Africa is yielding nearly 
350,000 metric tons and the French Sahara is ex- 
pected to yield up to 10,000,000 metric tons within 
4 years. Some of the companies are in part gov- 
ernment owned. The refining industry is expand- 
ing. France normally imports nearly 25,000,000 
tons, over 22,000,000 from the Middle East. 

France is the most important vinery in the 
world and its wines, of which it produces about 
one billion gallons a year, are of high value for 
export. Names of French provinces and regions, 
such as Bordeaux, Champagne, Burgundy identify 
wines highly esteemed. While ownership of vine- 
yards is diversified, associations hold owners to 
strict account for the quality of their product. 

Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 


dollars): Imports Exports 
1956 5,650,000,000 4,680,000,000 
1957 5,395,346,000 4,497,709,000 
Trade with the United States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports 
1956 680,400,000 223,200,000 
1957 715,252,400 213,337,600 


The Bank of France, originally a private con- 
cern with the right to issue paper currency, 
second only to the Bank of England in Europe, 
came under government administration in 1945. 
The government revalued the franc Aug. 10, 1957, 
from 350 to 420 to U. S. $1 for most transactions. 
Most industrial prices were frozen at the Aug. 
15, 1957, level by government decree. On Dec. 6, 
1957, French banks were ordered to surrender 
30% of all dollar holdings abroad as a forced 
loan at 3% to bolster foreign currency reserves. 
A 3.5% long-term public loan was opened June 
17, 1958, payable in francs, gold or foreign cur- 
rencies, with amnesty for illegal hoarding of gold, 
est. to total about $2.5 billion. 

History and Government. The monarchial system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em- 
pire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 
1871). For list of rulers consult Index, 

France suffered severe losses in manpower and 
wealth in the first World War, 1914-1918, when it 
was invaded by the German Empire because it was 
an ally of Russia. With Britain and the United 
States as its principal allies it threw back the 
Germans and by the Treaty of- Versailles exacted 
return of Alsace and Lorraine, French provinces 
seized by Germany in 1871. As Allied controls on 
Germany were reduced Adolf Hitler and the Nazi 
party prepared for revenge. They invaded France 
in May, 1940, occupied Paris June 14, 1940, and 
signed an armistice with a government that made 
its ha in Vichy, in unoccupied France. Marshal 
Henri Petain became chief of state, but French- 
men were divided. Underground forces (Resistance) 
operated as guerrillas while Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
formed an army in Africa. When France was lib- 
erated by the Allies Sept., 1944, De Gaulle became 
premier of the provisional government from Nov. 
7, 1944, until Jan., 1946. 


The French Union 

French Union consists of 90 Departments of 
Metropolitan France, 15 Algerian Departments, 2 
Saharan Departments, 4 Overseas Departments, 
and a number of Overseas Territories, Trust Ter- 
ritories and Associated States. The Departments 
of Algeria are treated as an integral part of 
France. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
Sq. Popula- 
Continent Miles tion 
Asnlogs. schweamecae dace +++ [4,082,506 |42,743,273 
seeee| 86,191] 500,713 
++ | 306,780|30,000,000 


«+| 212,659 44,000,000 
16,666! 181,000 


Overseas F Popula- 
Departments Miles tion 
Algeria(Atrica) Gini. sete 852,600} 9,530,500 
French Guiana (South America)| 35,135 27, 
Guadeloupe (West Indies) 583} 229,120 
380| 239,130 
969\ 274,370 
French West Africa........... 1,820,60018,735;000 
French Equatorial Africa...... 969,000] 4,770,000 
French Somaliland........... 9,0 65,4) 
OMOLO sofia «Gale DET EE ee 7 180,000 
Madagascar. ....52.....0005 .| 241,094] 4,913,000 
St. Pierre & Miquelon........ 9 4,600 
New Caledonia... ... 0.0.00 9,446 66,570 


Reiser iia 1,520 63,000 
Condominium, with Britain 

New Hebrides (Oceania)...... ! 5,700! 
Trust Territories 

Cameroons (West Africa)......| 166,489) 3,187,000 
Togoland (West Africa)....... 21,893! 1,088,000 


Associated States 

This category is intended to include states 
formerly under French rule, now independent, that 
find economic or strategic advantages in the 
French system. The republics of Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam (South) formerly French Indo-China, 
have treaties with the French Union but their 
status is not clearly defined. Vietnam withdrew 
from the Assembly of the French Union in Paris 
in 1956. Consult separate articles on Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam. 


The constitution establishing the Fourth Re- 
public, was adopted Oct. 13, 1946, effective Dec. 24, 
1946. It provides for a parliament consisting of 
the National Assembly of Deputies (627) and a 
Council of the Republic (320 senators), Legislation 
may be introduced by either house, except finan- 
cial bills, which must originate in the Assembly. 
The President, elected by parliament at a joint 
session, is the head of the French Union, serves 
for seven years, and may be reelected only once. 

Each of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowance, and compulsory social insurance 
for illness, maternity, disability and death. 

Following National Assembly elections Jan. 2, 
1956, seat strength of the main parties was: Com- 
munists, 144; Socialists, 95; Radical Socialist, 58; 
Popular Republican, 73; independent and Peasant, 
83; Poujadist, 52. 

The President is René Coty, Independent, elected 
Dec. 17, 1953, succeeding Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Charles Andre Marie Joseph de Gaulle 
(born Nov. 22, 1890). 

Gen de Gaulle became Premier of France June 
1, 1958, after a government crisis threatening civil 
war followed the resignation of Premier Felix 
Gaillard, April 16, 1958. During the 12 years since 
Gen. de Gaulle was displaced as Premier of 
France’s postwar provisional government in Jan., 
1946, France had more than a score of Premiers, 
no party or combination of parties being able to 
hold power long in the face of weaknesses in the 
Constitution and costly conflicts in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and elsewhere. 

Gen. de Gaulle was approved as Premier by 
the Assembly June 1, by a vote of 329 to 224, 
along with a 15-member cabinet. 

Main points of Gen. de Gaulle’s proposed reform 
program included power to rule the country by 
decree for a six-month period, renewal of special 
powers in Algeria (already exercised by 4 previous 
governments), and a constitutional amendment to 
transform the parliamentary regime into some- 
thing resembling a Presidential one with strong 
executive powers. 

Premier de Gaulle strove to curb army dominance 
and dissident elements in Algeria which termed 
membership of the new cabinet too reminiscent 
of former governments they previously had op- 
posed. On July 3 he proclaimed a ‘‘vast plan’ ’in- 
tended to give Algeria its ‘rightful share’’ in the 
progress of France, embracing economic expansion, 
social improvement and political reform. He an- 
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nounced his determination to arm France with 
Meaioar weapons, Gernite the unlikelihood of U. S. 
in this project. 
even Salan was installed June 16 as delegate- 
general for Algeria; Gen. Massu. was named 
governor of the Algiers Dept.; Jacques Soustelle, 
former Governor-General of Algeria was appointed 
to the Cabinet as Minister of Information. 
Consult Chronology for other events of 1958. 


The government budget in francs: 
1956 


CORES Soe SOON 3,645,000,000,000 
LIU A Ses See 4,105,000,000,000 
CCT ee Bing See earn 5,295,000,000,000 


pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17 universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about 1,000,000 being Protestants. The state 
recognizes no religion and tolerates all. 

Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year-olds was 
raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 1950. Com- 
pulsory military training has ‘existed since 1798. 
An _ extensive rearming program is under way, 
with the help of American funds. 2 

The Navy includes 2 battleships, 3 light air- 
craft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 cruisers and a 
number of destroyers and other vessels. The air 
force is undergoing reorganization. 

France is a member of NATO, the Western 
European Coal and Steel Community, European 


Economic Community (common market) and 
European Atomic Community (Euratom). 
Algeria 
L’ALGERIE 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea. 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. The northern territory extends inland ap- 
proximately 350 miles; beyond, the southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the Sa- 
hara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys run- 
ning out from the hills. The two chains of the 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. Algeria 
has an area of 852,600 sq. mi., and population 
(est. 1956) of 9,530,500 of which an est. 1,250,000 
are Europeans. The capital is Algiers, The natives 
are Arabs and Berbers of Moselm faith. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 Square miles 
with a population (est. 1955) of 8,710,000, com- 
prise 15 Departments since April 14, 1958, by sub- 
division of the earlier Departments of Algiers, 
Oran, Constantine, and Bone. 

The former Southern Territories, since Aug. 7, 
1957, form the two Saharan Departments of Oases 
and Saoura, with area of 767,435 sq. mi. and popu- 
lation (est.) of 820,000. 

Since 1954 growing Arab nationalism was the 
cause of serious strife in Algeria, with heavy 
loss of life in the country and dissension in France 
proper. France has maintained nearly half its 
armed forces there and the war has cost the 
equivalent of over $1 billion annually. Between 
Nov. 1, 1954 and Noy. 1, 1957, terrorism cost the 
lives of 8,429 civilians, including 17,303 Moslems 
and 1,126 Europeans. 

A number of dissident groups opposed to French 
control are grouped roughly into two revolutionary 
associations: Movement National Algerien (MNA), 


against Algerians leanin 
toward the West has victimizea Moslems in 9 to i 


r civil administration also had diffi- 
culty with military dissidents, supported by 
French right-wing groups, which demanded full 
army rule in Algeria. 

A framework law 


French Assembly Nov. 29 1957 


communes, and other 
development of mutual interests. 


Weakness in the French parliamentary 
encouraged pro-Gaullist army and ci 


Algerian insurgents had 
Hpseow from across the Tunisian border. 

A three-man super junta committed to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle assumed power May 24. Pop- 
ularity of their system of ‘‘committees of public 
safety’’ in Algeria inspired similar movements in 
other French territory and helped precipitate the 
final upheaval of the French government, which 
returned Gen. de Gaulle to power as Premier. 

Premier de Gaulle attempted to curb army 
dominance in Algeria and to soften remaining 
dissension over the new government. On June 16 
Gen. Jacques Massu was named governor of the 
Algiers Dept. and se — Salan was installed 

delegate-general of Algeria. 
Digricultaiet products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is para- 
mount. There are oo atthe of iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

The unit of i Sbilar dl a the Algerian franc, 
equivalent to the Fren ranc. 

“The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 


MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 
For Morocco and Tunisia, former French Pro- 
tectorates now self-governed, see pages 373 and 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

French West Africa, a group of overseas ter- 
ritories, reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 
17° west longitude across Africa to the Sudan at 
about 15° east longitude and from the southern 
desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate 
boundary of French Equatorial Africa, It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
capital is Dakar. 

The territories export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, woods, and peanuts. 
Trade is mainly with France. Very large deposits 
of bauxite exist in Guinea. 


Territory Sq. mi. | Pop. (est.) 


Senegal, incl. Dakar dist 0,6 2,220,000 
MOB ia se 105,200} 2,505, 
TVOPry COaSt css. creas 23,200} 2,481,000 

Upper cVOlta ou.usoan eee 105,900] 3,324, 
Dahomey - shares eee ee 9 1,614,000 
French Sudan............ Bs 642, 
Mauritania....... 0052225 > 415,900 615,000 
Nigers wineries wk 494,500! 2,334,000 
MoteheGes, Ue, ‘1,821,600! 18,735,000 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

French Equatorial Africa, a group of overseas 
territories, is in the heart of Africa and has a 
Seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean between 
Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
Libya, French West Africa and Nigeria. French 
acquisition began in 1841 and its territory has 
since been extended by exploration and settlement. 
That part (107,270 square miles) ceded to Germany 
as compensation for acknowledgment of the 
Morocco protectorate, 1911, was restored to France 
in the Treaty of Versailles and incorporated in this 
territory. The capital is Brazzaville. The con~ 
stituent territories are: 


Territory Sq. mi. | Pop. (est.) 

Gabun lise een 103,000 383, 
Middle Congo.,...... 132,000 745000 
Ubangi-Shari......., 238,000} 1,121'000 
Ze Can rrrcnty Aer ya he aes th 496,000} 2,521:000 


nf a 
969,000! 4,770,000 
There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high grade 
was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold, crude oil, 
lvory goods, coffee, cocoa, tropical woods. 


CAMEROONS 


French Oameroons was part of the former Ger- 
man colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It con- 


sists of 166,489 Square miles and was allotted to 


ae 


. France as a Mandate by the Treaty. of Versailles, 
constituted. an autonomous territory. by «decree, 


March, 1921, and made a UN ‘Trusteeship. Dec., - 


1946. France agreed to full internal autonomy Aug. 


16, 1958. The capital is Yaounde. Its population, . 


(estimated 1957) is 3,187,000, including several 
thotisand Europeans. ey 

Hydroelectric: power development is fostering the 
aluminum industry. Its chief products are palm 
oil, groundnuts, timber, hides, cacao and ivory. 
Trade is principally with. France. © 


TOGOLAND REPUBLIC 

Of Togoland, pre-World’ War I German colony, 
France receivéd 21,893 square miles, about two- 
thirds, ,which was attached.to French Dahomey. 
Population (est. 1956): 1,088,000. Capital: Lome. 

The mandate became a UN Trusteeship Dec... 14, 
1946. Internal autonomy as a republic within the 
French Union,: under trusteeship, was approved 
by the French cabinet Aug. 24, 1956. In UN- 
supervised elections: Apr. 28, 1958, the National 
Unity party, committed to total independence, won 
control of the 46-seat Assembly, Premier: Sylvanus 


Olympic: - pRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 


opia and British Somaliland and is. separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The .area is 9,071. square miles and population 
(est. 1953), 65,403; the capital is Jibuti, its port on 
the Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
and livestock. Salt is its most valuable resource, 
MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar, an-Overseas Territory, isa large 
island off the East coast of Africa from. which it 
is separated by the Mozambique Channel (240 
miles wide at its narrowest part). It is about 980 
miles long and 360 miles wide at its greatest 
breadth. The area is 241,094 square miles; popula- 
tion (1956), 4,913,000. ‘The capital is Tananarive. 
To Madagascar is attached for government the 
prosperous archipelago of the Comoro islands with 
an area in all of about 790 square miles, and a 
population (1956) of 180,000. 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and thorium. 


REUNION 

Reunion, Overseas Department, is an island in 
the Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Mada- 
gascar, and has belonged to France since 1643. Re- 
union is entitled to representation in Paris -by 
two Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
sq. mi.; the population (1954) of 274,370 is 30% 
of French extraction. The chief products are 
sugar, rum, coffée, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and 
spices. The chief imports are rice and cereals. 


GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands: Basse Terre and Grande Terre, sep- 
arated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles; population (1954 census) is 229,120. Basse- 
Terre is the capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It. is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption on May 8, 1902 destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The island is the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine. 
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Martinique ‘has: a population (1954 census) of 


239,130,' and).an ‘area of 380 square miles,’ "The. 


capital is Fort-de-France, 
The:chief exports ‘are sugar; rum, bananas,"pine- 
apples and .cacao:beans. Trade is* mainly with 


France-and the United States: The france is the ~ 


monetaryvunit. 4:0. i 
ST. PIERRE AND’ MIQUELON. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close. to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland;- inhabited by fishermen. An ad- 
ministrator, assisted by: a council, rules the is- 
lands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 


‘end other, fish..products. Imports: consist .of tex-: 
tiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular, 


boat service is maintained with North Sydney and 
Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre 
with Europe and the American continent. 

The St.’ Pierre group has an area of, 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles, Total population 
(1951), 4,600. The capital is St. Pierre. 


. GUIANA AND ININI 

French Guiana,’ Department;is onthe North 
coast.of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South.:.The population (1954 census) is 27,863, 
including the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from. Guiana July 6, 1930. ‘The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the National-Assembly at Paris. 
The colony has a Governor and a Council General 
of 16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France closed the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island, and repatriated 2,800 inmates. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated... ‘The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba-= 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports: comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber. and hides. “ 


OCEANIA—FRENCH POLYNESIA, ETC, 

The'French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, are grouped as one homo- 
geneous Overseas Territory, known as French 
Polynesia, under one Governor with headquarters 
at Papeete, Tahiti, one of the Society Islands. 
The other groups are the Marquesas, the Tuamoti 
Group, the Leeward Islands, the Gambier, the 
Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Tahiti is picturesque 
and mountainous with a productive coastline bear- 
ing cocoanut, banana and orange trees, sugar-cane, 
vanilla and’ other tropical fruits. Preparation of 
copra, sugar and rum are the chief industries. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; population (est.), 63,000. 


NEW CALEDONIA 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (est.) of 65,000, is 248 
miles long and has an average breadth of 31 miles. 
It is about half way between Australia and the 
Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Isle of 
Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, 
the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. The group 
was acquired by France in 1854, A penal colony 
was maintained on Nou Island until 1896, 

The territory is administered by a Commissioner 
and government council. There is a popularly 
elected Territorial Assembly. Capital: Noumea. 

Mining is the chief industry, Nickel, chrome, 
cobalt and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 


NEW HEBRIDES (COND.) 

New Hebrides, a condominium administered 
since 1906 by France and Great Britain, is a 
group of 11 main islands and about 69 islets 250 
mi. northeast of: New Caledonia and 500 mi. west 
of Fiji. It has an est, 5,700 sq. mi. and population 
(est. 1955) of 53,739, mostly Melanesian, with 
about 4,000 others. It has 3 administrations and 
3 currencies—British, French and Australian. An 
advisory council for improving native administra- 
tion was set up in Spring, 1958. France controls 
80% of the economy. Chief products are copra, 
cotton, cacao and coffee. 

FRENCH ANTARCTICA AND SOUTHERN LANDS 

French Antarctica and Southern Lands, Over- 
seas Territory, comprises four groups of islands 
in the Southern Indian Ocean and Adelie Land on 
the Antarctic mainland, 
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DEUTSCHLAND 
Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 


(1946): 67,032,242; (1957 estimate): —¥4,171,200.— 


Now comprises two units: Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany), German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany). A large area of the 
former empire, east of the Oder-Neisse line, is oc- 
cupied by Poland and USSR. 


Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
Geindea north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland; west by North Sea, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Final boundar- 
ies have not been established pending a peace 
treaty for the whole of Germany. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 
Rhine river filling center of the country. North 
of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne. The climate ranges from 
oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria. East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe river 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin. 
Most of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south. Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry. Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, tobacco, peaches and walnuts. 

Principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, zinc, 
lead, copper, salt, potash and petroleum. Bulk 
of mining is in North Rhine-Westphalia, Upper 
Silesia, Central Germany, the Harz, and Wester- 
wald. Oil comes chiefly from Emsland near Neth- 
erlands border, and Lower Saxony. Iron and steel 
production is greatest in the Ruhr and Saar; also 
in Sieg, Lahn and Dill districts. 


History and Government. Germanic tribes were 
defeated by Julius Caesar, c. 50 B. C. and wiped 
out the Romans under Varus 9 A. D. Charlemagne, 
ruler of the Franks, consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, 
Rhenish, Frankish and other lands; after him 
the eastern part became the German Empire, 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 
principalities and kingdoms. After Napoleon, 
Austria contended with Prussia for dominance, 
but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 
Otto von Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed 
the North German Confederation, 1867. 

In 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon III in- 
to declaring war. After the quick defeat of France 
Bismarck formed the German Empire (Deutsches 
Reich) and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, pro- 
claimed King Wilhelm I of Prussia German 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). 

The German Empire reached its peak before 
World War I in 1914. At that time the home- 
land comprised 208,780 sq. mi., and German East 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi. After the war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig to 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. Consult World War I. 

Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, adopted the 
Weimar constitution, met reparation payments and 
other obligations, 

Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, born in 
Braunau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialist 
German Workers’ party after the war. In 1923 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff he 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government in 
the ‘‘Beer Hall putsch,’”’ and was imprisoned. He 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison, President von 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, day after Hindenburg’s 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader). 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
mass extermination of Jews (est. 5,000,000) and 
political opponents. 

Hitler repudiated the 


Versailles treaty an 
Teparations agreements. n . 


He recovered the Rhine- 
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land and annexed Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, 

him to annex Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia. He 
signed a. nonéaggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, precipitating World War II. With total 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
Apr. 29, 1945. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler’s Reich. 


Postwar Changes—The zones of occupation 
administered by the Allied Powers and later re- 
linquished gave the Soviet Union Saxony, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Thuringia, and Mecklenburg, and the 
former Prussian provinces of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg. The United States adminis.ered territory 
bounded on the East by the Russian zone and 
Czechoslovakia, on the North by the British zone, 
on the West by the French zone, and on the South 
by Austria, including Bavaria (except Lindau 
district), Wurttemberg (northern), Baden (north- 
ern), most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and the 
city state of Bremen. 

There also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the USSR zone, 
administered by the four occupation powers under 
an Allied Kommandantura. In 1948, Soviet meas- 
ures led to a breakdown of the common adminis- 
tration and to the establishment of two different 
city administrations. The population of Berlin 
exceeds 3,000,000. 

The territory east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 41.220 square 
miles, population (1939) 9,600,000, is under Polish 
administration; northern East Prussia is under 
Soviet domination. The United States has not rec- 
ognized these changes. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the USSR over the economic 
and political administration of Germany culmi- 
nated in 1948 in the partition of Germany into 
two well defined zones under rival political and 
economic control. The USSR _ repudiated all 
cooperation with its allies and began a blockade 
and other harassments against them. The Western 
powers utilized a gigantic air lift program to 
supply blockaded Berlin during 1948-1949, They 
ee the state of war in 1951. The USSR did so 
n 1955. 


West Germany 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Capital: Bonn, Area (including West Berlin and 
the Saar): 95,918 sq. mi. Population (Govt. esti- 
mate 1957): 53,339,000. Flag: Black, red, gold hori- 
ries bars. Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (U.S. 

Ble). 


The Federal Republic of Germany was pro- 


claimed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in- 


Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn up by 
a constituent assembly formed by representatives 
of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, British 
and American zones. Later reorganized into 9 
units, the Laender number 10 with the addition of 
the Saar Jan. 1, 1957: Schleswig-Holstein, Ham- 
burg, Lower Saxony, Bremen, North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Hesse, Rhineland-Palatinate, Baden-Wuert- 
temberg, Bavaria, Saarland. Berlin also was 
granted Land (state) status, but the 1945 occupa- 
tion agreements render it inoperative. 

Parliament has two chambers. The Bundestag, 
lower house, is elected. It has 497 voting mem- 
bers from the republic and 22 non-voting observers 
from West Berlin. The Bundesrat, upper house, 
represents the states; it has 41 members from 
the Laender and 4 nonvoting members from West 
Berlin. The Bundesrat President assumes office 
for one year and acts as deputy to the federal 
President. In 1958 the Bundesrat President was 
Willy Brandt of Berlin. 

The federal President is elected for a 5-yr. 
term by the Federal Assembly, convened for this 
Purpose only and made up of deputies of the 
Bundestag and an equal number of delegates 
from the Land parliaments. Re-election is possi- 
ble only once. The President concludes treaties 
with foreign states, and signs. laws, which must 
be countersigned by the Chancellor and the 
minister in charge. On proposal of the President 
the Chancellor is elected by majority vote, Min- 
isters are appointed and dismissed by the Presi- 
dent at the instance of the Chancellor. The 
President appoints and dismisses judges, civil 
servants and officers and non-com. officers of the 


2 
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Theodor Heuss, Free Democrat, was chosen first 
President. Sept. 12, 1949, re-elected July 17, 1954. 
He follows the liberal traditions of the Revolution 
of 1848 and the Weimar* Republic. —- 

The President nominates the Chancellor, subject 
to approval of the Bundestag. Dr. Konrad ‘Aden- 
auer, Christian Democrat, was madé Chancellor 
Sept. 15, 1949, reelected Oct. 9, 1953; and Oct. 
22,1957. SH 

In 1958 the political lineup in the Bundestag 
was as follows: CDU-CSU, Christian Democratic 
Union and its Bavarian affiliate; Christian Social 
Union, 277; SPD, Social Democratic. Party; 181; 
FDP, Free- Democratic Party, 43; DP, German 
Party (rightist) 18. The last. joins'CDU to form 
the government ‘coalition. The Socialist Reich 
Party (neo-Nazi) and the Communist Party have 
been banned. Latest: general election, 1957. 

The Social Democrats swept the Hamburg city- 
‘state parliamentary elections; Nov. 10, 1957, win- 
ning 53.9% of the total vote and 68 of the 120 
seats. In the North Rhine-Westphalia state. elec- 
tions, July 7, 1958, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union won a landslide vic- 
tory. winning 92 of the 150 seats, the Social 
Democrats 58, Free Democrats, 0. : 

The occupying powers, France, Britain. and 
U. S., restored the civil status, Sept. 21, 1949. 
The U. S. resumed diplomatic relations July 2, 
1951. The powers lifted controls and the republic 
became fully independent May 5; 1955. It is 
@ member of NATO, Western European Union, the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the 
Council of Europe..It also has been admitted to 
UNESCO, International Monetary Fund and is a 
signatory of the European Common Market and 
Euratom agreements. 

The Western Allies demand unification. of Ger- 
many by free elections, as agreed to by the heads 
of the Soviet Union at Geneva. The Soviet Union 


armed forces and exercises power of pardon and 


“has blocked. action by numerous subterfuges, de- 


manding direct negotiation between East and West 
Germany, which implies recognition of the East 
German puppet state and troop withdrawal. 


Resources and Industries. West Germany’s 
experienced rapid economic recovery after World 
War. II. Index of industrial production in 1957 was 
147 (1953—100), and 144 for first quarter of 1958. 
Leveling off of the postwar boom was foreseen 
in July, 1958. 

West Germany leads Western Europe as a steel 
producer, with 24,500,000 metric tons in 1957, 
much of it from the Ruhr district. Production of 
iron ore, 1957, averaged 1,095,000 metric tons per 
month. The year’s pig iron production was a record 
18,400,000 metric tons. One metric ton equals 
1.102 short tons. The nation produces about 134,- 
000,000 tons of coal per year, and the oil industry 
has a refining capacity of more than 10,500,000 
tons annually. ; 

Manufacturing industries- include_shipbuilding, 
chemicals, textiles, machinery, vehicles, machine 
tools, optical goods, office equipment, electrical 
equipment. Machinery items, in export of which 
West Germany ranks second in world, include 
machines for making paper, printing, mining, 
farming, and for steel plants and textile nfills. 

German shipyards in 1957 produced 337 ships 
aggregating 1,150,000 gross registered tons, 64% for 
foreign account; on Jan. 1, 1958, on order were 
177 units totdling 800,000 gross tons. Automotive 
vehicle production, 1957, climbed to 1,212,260 cars 
and trucks, an increase of 12.7% over 1956; exports 
were 584,165, up 20.5% over 1956. Auto produc- 
tion in first quarter of 1958 was 373,000 units. 

Germany lost most of its merchant marine dur- 
ing World War II. By 1958 the merchant fleet 
of West Germany reached 3,775,000 gross registered 
tons, compared with all Germany’s pre-war fleet 
of 4,492,708 gross tons. 


Education and Religion. The Federal Republic 
and West Berlin have 30,000 elementary schools, 
1,587 high schools, 4,700 adult education centers, 
19 universities, 8 technical universities and 46 
musical, theological and other institutions of 
higher education. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
constitution. : 

Defense. The Bundestag Mar. 6, 1956, enacted 


constitutional amendments legalizing armament, 
with civilian control over the forces, leading to 


* formation of the Bundeswehr which was to have 


an est. 250,000 personnel by 1961, revised in 
1957 from an original goal of 500,000. The first 
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three of an eventual 12 divisions joined the NATO 
forces July 1, 1957. Conscription of 19-year-old 
men for 12-month terms began Jan. 21, 1957; 
volunteers are enlisted for 18 months or more. All 
air force and navy personnel are recruited from 
volunteers. ee ) 2 

‘The Defense Ministry announced June 19; 1958, 
the army would be adapted to atomic: combat. 
Basic unit would be a brigade ofthe armored 
infantry. or tank type of | 3,000° to 4,000 men; 
completely motorized. Tactical atomic weapons 
would be handled.by special units attached to a 
division or corps ha. A division would be ‘com- 
prised of three or four such brigades. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in’ the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a’ British Naval 
Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 
become a part of Schleswig-Holstein province in 
return for rights in East Africa. The heavily 
fortified island was surrendered to Great Britain, 
May 23, 1945, demilitarized in, 1947, and returned 
to. West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952. . 


ae Saar 

The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sa. mi. 
now extended to about 991. and population (1957) 
of 996,000,.mostly German. In 1956 it produced 
17,300,000 tons..of coal, 2,800,000 tons of pig iron 
and 3,400,000 tons of crude steel. Capital? Saar- 
brucken, It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and administered by the League of Na- 
tions through a commission. The French had the 
sole right to work the coal mines for 15 years in 
recompense for the destruction of the coal mines 
in North of France. The Saar was returned to the 
Reich by. the League.of ‘Nations, Mar. 1, 1935. 

After World War. Il, the Saar passed under 
French administration and. following an election, 
Oct. 5, 1947, was attached economically to France, 
It, had. semi-autonomy from Jan..3, 1948, until 
West Germany and France signed, the Luxembourg 
Agreement, June 4, 1956, providing ‘the Saar 
should be united politically with the Federal Re- 
public Jan. 1, 1957, and economically Jan. 1, 1960. 
Accordingly, it became the 10th Land (state) of 
the Federal Republic. 


East Germany 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Deutsche Demokratische Republik 
Capital: East Berlin (Soviet Sector). Area: 41,- 
645 sq. mi. Population (Govt. estimate 1957): 
17,832,200... Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (East). 
The German Democratic Republic was pro- 


- claimed in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, 


after the provisional People’s Council, which had 
been formed by the Socialist Unity Party. (SED- 
Communist) became the Volkskammer, or lower 
house of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named 
President, reelected Oct. 7, 1953, and Oct. 7, 1957; 
Otto Grotewohl Minister-President, or prime 
minister; Walter Ulbricht, Communist party sec- 
retary, deputy. prime minister. A ministry of 
state security, the SSD, and a militarized People’s 
Police were organized. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval; de- 
claring that it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as. ‘‘permanent and 
just.” Its industry was ‘integrated with that of 
the Soviet Union: 

Parliament abolished, 1952, the five traditional 
provinces of East Germany as administrative units 
in favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were di- 
vided: into. three districts each, Saxony-Anhalt 
into two. 

Coincident. with the entrance of West Germany 
into the European Defense Community, May 27, 
1952, the East German Government decreed a pro- 
hibited’ zone three miles deep along its 600-mile 
border with West Germany, separated Berlin’s 
telephone system into two sections and cut many 
of its lines to the West. Berlin was further di- 
vided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from East Germany into 
Western sectors reached an estimated 3,500,000 by 
the end of 1957, averaging 5,000 a week in 1956 
and 1957. In July, 1958, West Berlin received 
13,476. 
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The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 
remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. — = 

‘commissioner - 


% _C were .reduced 
thirds in June 1954. Its independence was further 
enhanced by a series of agreements in Sept., 1955. 

East Germany: began its second Five-Year plan 
in 1956. Parliament, Jan. 9, 1958, approved a plan 
Calling for a 25% increase in production by 1960, 
the output to be worth 63.6 billion East Marks 
(approx. $3.75 billion at the free rate). 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over education, Religious instruction 
no longer is part of the public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches. 

Creation of a National People’s Army was au- 
thorized by Parliament, Jan. 18, 1956. Service is 
voluntary. Armed strength in 1958 was estimated 
by West German sources at 100,000 equipped with 
Soviet tanks, jet planes and light artillery. 


Greece 
VASILEION TIS ELLADOS— 
KINGDOM OF HELLAS 

Capital: Athens. Area: 51,246 square miles. Popu- 
lation (govet. estimate 1957): 8,050,000. Flag: Five 
blue, four white horizontal stripes; white cross 
on blue gr@gnd in upper corner. Monetary unit: 
Drachma CSS. 3.333c). 

Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern part 
of the Balkan peninsula, reaching into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 
West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,918 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Dodecanese and Crete, 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chief- 
ly agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only 
one-fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 
of the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 
mountains and lakes and rivers. The forests have 
been denuded, but reforestation is going on; four- 
fifths are state-owned. The chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, Tice, cotton, 
tobacco, olives, citrus fruits, pulses, currants, 
raisins, and figs. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s indus- 
trial and agricultural potential has been restored, 
Surpassing former levels. Hydroelectric develop- 
ment is remedying the lack of coal. Chief exports 
are tobacco, currants, olives and olive oil, wine, 
brandy, figs, rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton 
yarns and leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, mag- 
nesite, lignite, marble, bauxite, commercial earths 
are exploited, Livestock is led by sheep and goats; 
cattle, pigs, horses and mules also are raised and 
wool produced. 

Greek-owned merchant marine tonnage totals 
17,500,000 tons, actually third in the world, but 
Most of it is registered under other flags, the 
portion under the Greek flag totaling about 
1,500,000 tons, 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B.C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B.C., and was ruled from Byzantium, 
which fell to the Ottoman empire in 1453. It won 
its war of independence, 1821-1829, and became 
@ kingdom under guarantee of Britain, France 
and Russia, 1830. A republic was established 
1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, and George 
II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the throne. In 
Oct., 1940, Greece rejected an ultimatum from 
Italy and when attacked Greece threw the Italians 
back into Albania. Nazi support resulted in the 
defeat and occupation of Greece by Germans, 
Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 1944 the 
invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled the king. 

After World War II Communists attempted to 
seize the government. Many soldiers and children 
in border villages were transported into Com- 
munist lands, but when Yugoslavia broke with 
Moscow some were repatriated. The Truman 
Doctrine supported the regular government. 

Since the Greeks on Cyprus began their cam- 
paign for self-determination Greece has backed 
their demands and appealed to the UN against 
British rule. Strained relations with Britain and 


Turkey have resulted. Also disturbing was the 
exile by iho Hritish of Makara tit Archbishop of 


Cyprus, who, when released, made Athens his hq 


for renewed activity. Negotiations continued in- 
conclusive into 1958. 

King George died April 1, 1947, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul, King Paul I was mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
children: Princess Sophia, born Nov. 2, 1938; Prin- 
cess Irene, born May 11, 1942; and Crown Prince 
Constantine born June 2, 1940. 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
and the right to run for national office in 1952. The 
first woman in Greek history was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

In general elections, May 11, 1958, the pro- 
Western National Radical Union won 173 of 300 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Strength of 
the Union of the Democratic Left (outgrowth of 
ag exiled Communist party) rose from 17 to 
8 seats. % 

The Premier is Constantin Karamanlis, Na- 
tional Radical Union party, appointed Oct. 6, 1955; 
resigned Mar. 2, 1958; reaffirmed May 17. 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. Education is compulsory. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki, 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
Square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, forming an almost com- 
pletely self-governing community. The monks 
number 4,800. No females may enter the territory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
and sent troops to UN armies in Korea. Greece 
is a member, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a 
Balkan defense group formed by a treaty ‘signed 
Feb. 27, 1953. A 20-year military aid pact among 
the three was signed Aug. 9, 1954. 

DODECANESE AND CRETE 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
in the southeastern Aegean Sea, 
permanently settled. They were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
by Italy. The 


and population 
(1951 census), 121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 


27, 1946, 
March 7, 1948, 

Crete, largest Greek island 
Pe age ce original site 

on, lies south of the Ionian isles and is 160 mi. 
long, 35 mi, wide, with area of 3,234 sq. mi. 
442,339 people. Principal towns: Khania (Canea) 
and Heraklion (Candia), It was captured, 1941, by 
35,000 Nazi troops, in airborne operation, held 


until 1944, 
Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 
Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1957): 
Fiag: three vertical bars, 
emblem in white bar. 
(U.S. $1). 


and 4th largest in 
of Minoan civiliza- 


square 
3,430,000, 
blue-white-blue, with 
Monetary unit: Quetzal 


and gan blood. 

ere are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxatcun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala. Other famous 
and monoliths 
from Guatemala City, 


Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for bulk of the 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 

corn and wheat. Chicle gum 
c United States. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, and chrome are found. An 


intensive search for oil is being cond 
northern provinces. - Sonne 


; 
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Chief imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn,. petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main -port of 
entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 
south of New Orleans. A railroad connects the 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief 
Pacific port is Champerico. 

U.S, trade, in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

; Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1956 79,000,000 83,000,000 
1957 74,000,000 81,000,000 
History and Government. The Old Maya empire 


- (indian) flourished in what is today Guatemala 


during the first 1000 years of the Christian era. 

The Republic of Guatemala was established ‘in 
1839. A new constitution effective Mar, 1, 1956, 
outlaws totalitarianism, grants juridical status to 
religious organizations and provides protéction for 
workers. the unicameral Congress numbers 68. 

Following an armed revolt begun June 17, 1954, 
by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern- 
ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the gov- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta. Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas was elected President Sept. 
I. On July 26, 1957, he was shot to death by a 
20-yr.-old member of his palace guard, who com- 
mitted suicide. Vice Pres. Luis Arturo Gonzalez 
Lopez became interim president and proclaimed 
a state of siege. A military junta took power 
Oct. 24, 1957, voided a protested . presidential 
election of Oct. 21. After a disputed election Jan. 
19, 1958.. Congress on Feb. 12, elected Gen. Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes as President for a 6-year term. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small air force. 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI ! 

Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 squar 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1957): 3,384,000. 
Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and. brown rectangular field with coat of 
arms. Monetary unit: Gourde (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Haiti, only French-speaking repub- 
lic in the Americas, occupies the western third of 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antilles. lying between Cuba on the 
West and Puerto. Rico on the East. The boundary 
which separates it from the Dominican Republic*to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel and gypsum. 

Coffee is the chief product, along with sisal, cot- 
ton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

In 1957 the U.S. imported $18,000,000 worth of 
goods ‘and exported $24,000,000, worth to Haiti. 

Haiti ‘encourages tourism and-is served by 
several major: airlines. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion -begun by Toussiant L’Overture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. The occupation 
terminated Aug. 14, 1934. A fiscal representative 
supervised the customs until 1941. 

Col, Paul E. Magloire, elected President in 
1950, was forced by popular opposition to resign 
Dec. 6, 1956. Three other successive regimes failed 
in 1957 and a military junta assumed control 
June 14; proclaiming a state of emergency. On 
Sept: 22, 1957, Dr. Francois Duvalier was elected 
President for a 6-year term. 

A new constitution promulgated Dec. 19, 1957, 
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provides: for a Legislative Chamber of 67. As a 
transitory measure, the present Chamber of 37 
and Senate, of 21 will remain in office until April 
1; .1963. Citizens over 21 have the right to vote 
and hold office. or eee : 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 


the main religion and the clergy are largely” 


French and Canadian. Education is compulsory, 
but illiteracy rate is high.’ French is the official 
language of the’ country, but French Creole, a 


» dialect, is-spoken by the marjority. The teaching 


of English in the schools: is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Armée d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. : 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 
Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (revised 1953): 43,- 
227 square miles.-Population (UN estimate 1957): 
1,769,000.. Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. Monetary unit: Lempira (U.S. 50c). 


Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and. South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is, 500 miles 
long, the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto 
Cortez, Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pa- 
cific side it has a coast line of 40 miles ‘on the 
Gulf of Fonseca; Amapala is the chief port. The 
country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 
uncultivated, and covered with rich forests. The 
inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and Industries, Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony. and coal. 
The chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the 
Caribbean coast. Coconuts, hardwoods, coffee and 
tobacco and cattle raising are important. 

Trade is chiefly with the United States and 
United Kingdom, U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of 


Commerce): 
, Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1956 30,000,000 39,000,000 
1957 26,000,000 42,000,000 


History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 18 de- 
partments containing 31 districts. 

The unicameral legislature, Congress of Depu-= 
ties, with six-year terms, are elected in the ratio 
of one per 25,000 inhabitants. Women can vote 
and hold office since 1955. 

Presidential elections of October,’ 1954, were 
inconclusive and powers of state were assumed 
Dec. 6 by ‘Dr. Julio Lozano Diaz, Acting President 
since Nov. 16, 1954. A military junta forced his 


resignation Oct. 21, 1956, and assumed executive © 


powers. A newly formed constituent. assembly 
elected Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, Liberal 
party, President Nov. 15, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Education is compul- 
sory, secular and free. National University is 10- 
cated in Tegucigalpa. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory from 
the age of 18 with eight months’ service in the 
army and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size 
of the army is est. (1957) at 10,000. There is a 
small air force, 

Hungary 
MAGYAR NEPKOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 

Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902’ square miles. 
Population -(UN estimate 1957): 9,812,000. Flag: 
horizontal bands, red-white-green, with coat of 
Stee) in center. Monetary unit: Forint (U.S. c. 
814¢). 

Descriptive. Hungary, a communist republic in 
Central Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and 
the USSR on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets. Near Tokay, in the northeast, the best Hun- 
garian wines are vinted. Another important wine 
district is on the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
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Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil comes from the south- 
west corner of Trans-Danubia. Industries include 
iron and steel, machines, machine tools, chemicals, 
vehicles, railway equipment, milling and distilling, 
sugar cane, hemp and flax are products. 


History and Government. Earliest settlers, chiefly 
Slav and Germanic, were overrun by Huns and 
Magyars from the East. A kingdom was formed 
in 1001. Under Stephen I (997-1038) the country 
was Christianized and a constitution promulgated 
in 1222. Turks overwhelmed the country by 1526, 
put were ousted by Hungarians and Austrians. 
Austria found domination difficult. In 1844 Mag- 
yar became the official language and in 1867 Aus- 
tria recognized the kingdom of Hungary with the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary in a dual 
monarchy with a single diplomatic service. De- 
feated with the Central Powers in 1918, Hungary 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and Bac- 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nia to Czechoslovakia. A republic under Michael 
Karoly and a bolshevist revolt under Bela Kun 
were followed by a vote for a monarchy in 1920 
with Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the 1938 dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the. Com- 
munists forced Tildy out. 

A Soviet-type constitution was adopted Aug. 18, 
1949, which vests power in Parliament and a Presi- 
dium. Parliament since 1953 consists of 298 deputies 
(one for each 32,000 pop.). In single-list elections 
May 17, 1953, the regime won 98.2% of votes. 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia. 
Hungary has in recent years confiscated American 
property and abused officials and citizens. It was 
admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

President of the Presidential Council: 
Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 1952. 

Premier Imre Nagy, in office since mid-1953, was 
ousted for his moderate policy of favoring agri- 
culture and consumer production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Hegedus. 

In 1956, popular demands for the ouster of Erno 
Gero, Hungarian Communist party secretary, and 
for formation of a new government by Imre Nagy, 
resulted in the latter’s appointment Oct. 23, but 
demonstrations against Communist rule in Buda- 
pest developed into open revolt when the security 
police fired on the people. Gero called in Soviet 
armed forces to crush the rioting as Revolutionary 
Councils spread through the country. The insur- 
rection appeared halted by Oct. 28 when Premier 
Nagy announced the Soviet Union had agreed to 
withdraw its troops from Hungary. However, by 
Nov. 1 Soviet forces again surrounded Budapest 
and, despite Nagy’s protests to the USSR and 
United Nations, launched a massive surprise at- 
tack against the city Nov. 4 with an estimated 
200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks and armored cars. 

Despite the gallantry of the patriots, many of 
them youths, and some Communists the bid for 
free government was crushed. Estimates of casual- 
ties varied from 6,500 to 32,000 dead. Many rebels 
were reported executed and thousands deported. 
Between 170,000 and 196,000 persons fled the 
country. The United States received 38,248 under a 
refugee emergency program. 

Premier Nagy was removed in November, 1956, 
and Janos Kadar installed as the Soviet-sponsored 
Premier. Kadar was chosen chief of the Hun- 
garian Communist party June 29, 1957. 

On June 17, 1958, Moscow announced the trial 
and execution of Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter, who led 
the 1956 revolt, together with Miklos Gimesz 
and Jozsep Szlagy; five others also accused of 
having organized an armed uprising were given 
long prison terms, The executions were condemned 
by the United States by unanimous votes of both 
houses of Congress June 19, and scored by many 
other nations, including Yugoslavia and neutral- 
istic India. Hungary refused June 27 to provide 
information on the executions requested by a 
UN special committee on Hungary, The U. S. State 
Dept. reported July 10 as many as 100 trials and 
retrials had been held in June in further re- 
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prisal. A UN special committee reported July 11 
another 105 similar trials scheduled or in progress. 


Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated, but under the Com- 
munist regimes the church has been restricted. 
In the 1941 census 65.7% of the population was 
Roman Catholic. 5 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools were nationalized 
in 1948. There are six universities maintained by 
the state, including that of Budapest and Tech- 
nical University. 


Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 


LYDVELDID ISLAND 
Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles. 
Population (Gov’t. estimate 1958): 166,000. Flag: 
blue with white-bordered red cross. Monetary unit: 
Krona (U.S. 6.14c). 


Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of voleanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 
the northern trans-Atlantic air routes. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 per cent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing 
potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland’s largest industrial plant is a modern 
ammonium nitrate factory near Reykjavik built as 
part of an economic development program. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 
cereals and paper. Exports are fish, herring oil 
and meal, conserved goods, skins and wools. 


History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule in 1380. 
When Norway separated from Denmark, 1814, Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in thatthe Danish King 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. In 1941 
the Althing (Parliament) voted to dissolve all ties 
with Denmark, elect a regent and adopt the consti- 
tution of a republic. This was endorsed by popular 
vote May, 1944, and the republic was proclaimed 
June 17, 1944. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of 
the Althing, the oldest parliamentary assembly in 
the world, June 23-28, 1930. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers of 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distrib- 
uted among the political parties which have re- 
ceived too few members in proportion to their 
voting strength. The Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Althing. Men and wom- 
en over 21 enjoy suffrage. 

The President is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952; reelected Aug. 1, 1956. 

In disputed parliamentary elections, June 24, 
1956, the Progressive-Social Democratic coalition 
won 25 of 52 seats. 

Premier: Hermann Jonasson, Progressive party, 
appointed July 21, 1956, succeeding Olafur Thors. 


Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
taught. Eight years of elementary education is 
compulsory. There is no illiteracy. There is a 


University in Reykjavik. The national church is | 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 


ligious freedom. 


_ Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts, It 
is a charter member of NATO which maintains an 
air-radar base at Keflavik, and the Nordic Council. 
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Republic of India 
BHARAT 
Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population (UN -est., 1957): 392,440,000. Flag: 
three horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark 
green, with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of 


white band. Monetary unit: Rupee of 100 N 
Paise (U.S. 21c). = lg 
Descriptive. India, an independent republic 


since, 1950, occupies the larger geographical and . 


population division of the subcontinent of India. 
Like a gigantic peninsula it extends south into the 
Indian Ocean, with Cape Comorin at its extreme 
tip and Ceylon southeast across the Gulf.of Man- 
nar; the Bay of Bengal to the East and the 
Arabian Sea to the West. Pakistan now separates 
India from Afghanistan on the Northwest; the 
disputed state of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 
through» the Himalayas and Karakorums with 
Pakistan on the West; Sinkiang, China, on, the 
North and Tibet:on the East. The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 
and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
the East. India continues into the state of Assam, 
with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
river valley and touches China, then follows .the 
western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
Himalayas. Approximately 22.3% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- 
yan and acacia. ; 

By the census of 1951, total population num- 
bered 356,829,485. Main communities reported: 


PUD GUS ih eeheig ces es aa Sees Ate 303,200,000 
DMOSIONI  ioiieSiezatpies 0 cit eis nloran cr alee 35,400,000 
Christians: p< (sep cinder «taxed 34s 8,200,000 
BRERB Wt «203 oe qecuss. Bee CORY 6,200,000 


In a reorganization effective Nov. 1, 1956, India 
comprised 14 states and 6 territories. 


States Capital sq. mi.|Pop. 1951 
AMGHray Ss. a Hyderabad. . .| 110,250/32,200,000 
Assam i. s...... Shillong......| 84,924) 9, ,000 
Pe AE PH ooh os 2% Patna 27.5. 67,830) 38,900,000 
Bombay......... Bombay City .| 188,240) 47,800,000 
Werala). .c). .enwns Trivandrum. .| 14,980) 13,600,000 
Kashmir-Jammu.|Srinagar..... 92,780) 440,000 
Madhya Pradesh.|Bhopal....... 171,200} 26,100,000 
Madras. ....00.-. Madras City..| 50,170/30,000,000 
Mysore.: 0 (20. Bangalore....} 72,730) 19, ,000 
Oriss@.ii hs cee Bhubaneswar.} 60,140) 14,600,000 
PUDIAD a5) .Hieena >. « Chandigarh... .|_ 46,616) 16,000,000 
Rajasthan....... JRIDUE . .. sigs. 32,300} 16,000,000 
Uttar Pradesh....|Lucknow..... 113,410] 63,200,000 
West Bengal.....'Calcutta..... 33,279! 26,200,000 

Territories : 
Andaman and 

Nicobar....... Port Blair... . | 3;215 300,000 
Delhi .|Delhi City. .. 578 |17,400,000 


Himachal Pradesh |Simla........ 10,451} 9,800,000 


Laccadive and 


PRI IANTC OVA Para nvm ise trac nioyesaus 1,900} _ 200,000 
Manipur .- ./Imphal......} 8,658) 5,800,000 
Tripura... . Agartala. ...: 4,032| 6,400,000 


That part of Kashmir-Jammu occupied by India 
was incorporated in India as its 7th republic Jan. 
26, 1957. The state, 77% Moslem, was ceded to 
India by its Hindu maharajah. Part was occupied 
by Pakistan, which was checked: by troops sent by 
India. Attempts to agree on withdrawal of troops 
have been futile. The new state constitution pro- 
vides for an elected legislature and specifically 
bars any attempt to alter the Indian status of 
Kashmir. A resolution for an impartial plebiscite 
was voted in the Security Council, UN, sponsored 
by Australia, Britain, Colombia, Cuba and U. S. 
In January, 1958, the Council sent Frank Graham 
to mediate. He reported India asserted. Kashmir 
had been an integral part of India since Oct. 26, 
1947; that Pakistan troops had committed aggres- 
sion in occupying part of it, and Prime Minister 
Nehru refused to negotiate because this would im- 
ply recognition of the Pakistan position, 

Kerala, in the lower part of India embracing 
former Travancore and adjoining Madras, fell 
under Communist party control in 1957. This is 
blamed locally on the maladministration. of the 
Chief Minister supported by the Congress. The 
Communists have enlarged the opportunity by 
wage regulations and restriction of employers. 

France, 1952-54, peacefully yielded to India its 
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5 colonies on the Bay of Bengal, former French 
a se eohecr anaes ee Tere Mahe, 
an andernagor al 4 f 

and 346,000 pop. byes wah) 
Agitation by political groups to force Portugal 
to cede Goa, its colony for 400 years, was stoutly 
resisted; when Portugal jailed Indian rioters India 
broke diplomatic relations. Portugal has com- 
plained to the UN and the World Court that India 
bars peaceful passage between Portuguese enclaves, 
Resources and Industries, Agriculture occupies 
10% of the people and is being helped by govern- 
ment planning to reach eventual self-sufficiency. 
A project to increase food production by 10% to 
15% by 1961 led to establishment of 1,416 seed 
farms in fiscal 1957-58. These farms are to produce 
improved seeds for distribution to farms covering 
250,000,000 acres. Cooperative farm societies also 


-were formed with state support, as well as a com- 


mittee to supervise development and marketing of 
rice. The government is supporting the cooperative 
cotton, silk and woolen handloom industry with 
appropriations to the states for providing capital, 
supplies and housing for weavers, and sales depots. 

Principal food products are rice, corn, millet, 
gram, wheat, barley, coffee, sugar cane, spices, 
tea, cashew nuts. Other important products in- 
clude cotton, copra, coir, jute, linseed, rubber. 

Construction of dams and reservoirs for irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric power are proceeding. 
Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river is one of the 
world’s tallest, 680 ft., with 5,120,000 cu. yds. vol- 
ume and holding when fully completed 17,400,000 
acre it. of water. The $84,000,000 Sharavati Valley 
hydroelectric project in Mysore, inaugurated Feb., 
1958, is expected to become the nation’s largest 
single electrical system, producing some 4,500 
million kwh annually. Rajasthan Canal irrigation 
project, 425 mi. long, was started Mar. 30, 1958 in 
the East Punjab. It is the first step in a project to 
irrigate 3,500,000 acres, supported by the World 
Bank, which asks Pakistani-Indian cooperation. 

Under a five-year program, 1957-61, India is 
expanding agriculture, iron and steel, lignite min- 
ing,. electrical plants and communications and 
transport. Continued food shortage in 1957 and 
failure to obtain capital caused the National De- 
velopment Council in May, 1958, to plan cutbacks 
of 15% or more in the program, originally est. to 
cost $10.08 billion. 

Chief industries are textiles, with a wide variety 
of woolen, cotton and silk products; steel and 
cement. The Tata Iron & Steel works in Jam- 
shedpur, is the largest in Asia, with capacity of 
800,000 tons a year and expanding. 

Index of industrial production (1953-100) has 
been: (1955), 111; (1956), 101; (1957), 112. 

Production for year ending Mar, 31, 1958; 


Cement,. tons aches eee 5,600,000 
fron ore, tons? £0 icone ase okee 5,020,000 
Steel, tons (est.) ...........5....% 1,310,000 
Coal; tons :(est:)) >-,: nance arene 29,400,000 


Also manufactured were rayon yarn, plywood, 
ammonium sulphate, soda ash, caustic soda, sheet 
glass, ball bearings, transformers, sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles. Flour milling is increasing. Im- 
portant to the economy also are coal, petroleum, 
aluminum, antimony, chromite, copper, iron, lac, 
mica, magnesite, manganese. 

Industrial production, distribution and prices are 
regulated by law ‘since May, 1953. Practically all 
utilities are state-owned, including railroads and 
airlines. Fifty airlines operate inside the republic. 

Foreign trade, in rupees, for fiscal years be~ 
ginning April 1: 


Imports Exports 
1956 8,480,000,000 6,015,000,000 
~ 1957 9,632,000,000 6,586,000,000 


Exports include tea, raw and processed jute, 
cotton, tanned hides and skins, manganese ore, 
pepper, tobacco. Imports: mineral oils, machin- 
ery, millwork, food grains, raw cotton, metals. 
Largest trade is with the United States, which 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, psyllum 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. 

History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
years. Beautiful paintings in the mountain caves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved: temples, 
the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the Kutab Minar are 
a few relics of the glorious past. 

Vasco da Gama established Portuguese trading 
posts 1498-99, 1502-03. The Dutch followed. The 
English East India Co. sent Capt. Wm. Hawkins, 
1609, to get concessions from the Mogul emperor 
for spices and textiles. The English founded 
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Madras and Calcutta and acquired Bombay from 
Portugal. Operating as the East India Company 
the British gained control of all of India. Warren 
Hastings, first Governor-General (1774-1785), set 
up civil government, later India Civil Service. The 
British Parliament assumed political direction. 
Under Lord Bentinck, 1828-35, misrule by rajahs 
was abolished, infanticide stopped, suttee—suicide 
of a widow on her husband’s funeral pyre—made 
illegal. English education spread western ideas. 

Liberal policies were set back when the Sepoy 
troops mutinied, 1857-58. Thereafter the British 
supported the native rulers. During the Boer War 
India supplied an ambulance corps. During World 
War I India provided 800,000 troops; 24,000 were 
killed, 70,000 wounded. The National Congress of 
India refused to support the Allies in World War 
II, but about 2,000,000 men served in the Indian 
Army, chiefly against’ Japanese in Burma. Muni- 
tion-making, shipbuilding prospered. 

Indian nationalism grew rapidly after World 
War I. The National Congress and the Moslem 
League demanded constitutional reform. A leader 
emerged in Mohandus K. Gandhi (called Mahat- 
ma, or Teacher), born Oct. 2, 1869, assassinated 
Jan. 30, 1948. An orthodox Hindu, trained in law 
in England, he first championed rights of Indians 
in South Africa. He was twice president of the 
National Congress. In 1919 he began advocating 
self-rule, non-violence, pursuit of native handi- 
crafts, removal of untouchability (which forced 
millions of poor to remain menials by heredity). In 
1930 he led in ‘‘civil disobedience,’ including boy- 
cott of British goods and rejecting tax without 
representation. Rioting resulted and Gandhi and 
about 60,000 were jailed. 

In 1935 Britain gave India a constitution provid- 
ing a bicameral federal congress, with a council of 
states and an assembly. Suffrage was granted about 
30,000,000 in separate electorates. The Moslems 
objected that Hindu dominance injured their cul- 
ture and freedom. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of 
the Moslem League, first demanded autonomy for 
states in which Moslems were in the majority, and 
then supported Pakistan as a Moslem nation with 
no ties to India. 

The rivalries between Moslems and Hindus, 
touched off by religious incidents, led to bloody 
rioting after the war. In 1946, 30,000 died in Cal- 
cutta riots alone. In the Punjab in 1947, 250,000 
were reported killed, whereupon 15,000,000 moved 
to India. In East Bengal over 4,000,000 have left 
for India and many Hindus have left Sind. Yet an 
estimated 37,000,000 Moslems live in India, 2,000, - 
000 more than in West Pakistan, and pursue their 
work in peace. 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two dominions and set June, 
1948, for British withdrawal from India. Aug. 15, 
1947, was designated Indian Independence Day. 
India became a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and assumed 
charter membership British India had held in the 
United Nations. The dominion became a sovereign 
democratic republic under a constitution adopted 
Noy. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the word British being omitted, 

The constitution is modeled after that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
It provides for a President, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A Vice 
President elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the Council of States. A Council of 
Ministers (cabinet), headed by a Prime Minister, 
aids and advises the President. The federating 
states have governors, appointed by the President, 
at the head of state organizations similar to the 
federal system. 

The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
Subject to dissolution but one-third of its mem- 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi- 
dent and new elections called. 

In India’s first general election, 1952, the Con- 
gress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
won 74% of the total seats. It continued in power 
sfter the general elections of March, 1957, win- 
ning 365 seats in the House of the People. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Interim President sin 
1950, was elected President by the electoral college 
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May 13, 1952; reelected May 10, 1957. Prime Min- 
ister; Jawaharlal Nehru, 1947; reelected 1952, 1957. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born at Allahabad, Uttar 
Pradesh, Nov. 14, 1889, son of a Kashmir Brahman 
political leader’ Educated at Harrow and Trinity 
(Cambridge) and in law, Nehru believed in grad- 
ual socialism for economic and social reform, and 
complete independence. He endorsed Gandhi’s 
reforms, but not his religious aceticism. As presi- 
dent of the National Congress he supported the 
“Quit India’? demand against Britain in 1942 and 
was imprisoned with his associates. 

In applying socialist methods Nehru and the 
Congress Party favor progressive change to estab- 
lish equality. Although the state initiates economic 
plans, it relies on universal suffrage for support 
and rejects totalitarianism. It supports coopera- 
tives. It levies on excessive wealth by high income 
taxes, death duties, capital gains tax. By cultivat- 
ing tolerance the government hopes to overcome 
excessive religious discrimination. 

The budget for_1958-59 estimated revenues at 
7.69 billion rupees; expenditures 7.96 billion rupees. 

Education and Religion. The constitution pro- 
vides for free, compulsory education through age 
14. Technical curricula are supported. There are 
now 28 universities and more than 650 colleges. 
Two new research institutes are in Kharagpur 
(West Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with several hundred different varia- 
tions in dialect. The state language is Hindi, 
spoken by nearly 50%, with Urdu the principal 
Moslem language, spoken by 10%. Hindi is to be 
the official language by 1965, with English the 
second language in Indian colleges. 

More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees freedom of worship. The Moslems are the 
largest minority. There are 8,500,000 Christians, 
5,000,000 of them Syrian Roman Catholics. Since 
the Buddhist religious festival of 1956 mass con- 
versions have raised the number of Buddhists to 
3,000,000. There are 100,000 Parsis, chiefly around 
Bombay, and about 30,000 Jews. 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. Army, navy and air force are headed 
by chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
The navy consists of one cruiser, three destroyers, 
four frigates, six minesweepers and a number of 
small vessels. The air force is being enlarged. 


Republic of Indonesia 
REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 


Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 135,865 sq. 
mi. Population (UN est., 1957): 85,500,000. Flag: 
two horiz. bands, red-and white. Monetary unit: 
Rupiah (U.S. 8.7%). 


Descriptive. Indonesia, world’s largest archi- 
pelago, formerly known as the East Indies (Neth.), 
lies along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 
10° S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and 
the Philippines, and Australia, Indonesia com- 
prises about 3,000 islands, the five largest being 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, 
western Borneo (Kalimantan), and Celebes (Sula- 
wesi). Other large islands in the group are Bang- 
ka, Billiton, Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Timor. Additionally, the republic claims West 
New Guinea (Irian), opposed by Netherlands. 

Many races are included, the principal ones be- 
ing Achinese, Bataks, Menangkabaus, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sasaks, Menadon- 
ese, Buginese, Dayaks, and Papuas. 

Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


: Sq. mi. Pop. 1953 
Kalimantan (West Borneo).. 208,300 3,586,602 
Sumatra 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura 51,000 52,000,000 
Sulawesi (Celebes) 73,000 5,930,251 
Riouw Archipelago 4,000 200,000 
Bangka 550 230,000 
Billiton ...... 1,870 80,000 
Nusa Tenggara (Lesser Sunda 

Is.): Bali, Lombok, Sum- 

bawa, on Flores, Ti- 

MOF, OUNEPS Ave verte ae 35,000 5,128,444 
Maluku (Moluccas): (Buru, 

Ceram, Halmahera, Mora- 

tai}. others) + Seu. ee 191,680 683,416 


The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the 
city of Batavia, on the island of Java, 

_ Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources, There are 


former 
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vast supplies of tin, oil and coalj:and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese; copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. . 5 ig det 4 

Crude oil production in 1957.-averaged 1,061,000 
metric tons, monthly. Indonesia also refines oil from, 
iraq, Kuwait.and Sarawak. It: ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin produetion with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between: Su- 
matra and. Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 

_ Agriculture. occupies .80% -of the population. 
Products include rice, maize, casaya, ground-nuts,, 
soya beans, tobacco, coffee, rubber, cinchona, pep- 
per, Kapok, fibres, cocoanut products, palm oil, 
tea, sugar. and indigo. Government-encouraged 
cooperatives aid small business. Five-year plans 
stress increase in rice production, the staple food, 
and electric power. 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
Toute miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Foreign trade (in rupiahs) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1955 7,195,000,000 10,779,000,000 
1956 9,725,000,000 10,055,000,000 _- 
1957 9,098,000,000 11,052,000,000 . 


History and Government. Until. March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation, 1942-1945. 
Nationalists, led by Dr. Achmed Sukarno and Dr. 
Hatta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1945. Four 
years intermittent warfare between Netherlands 
and Indonesian forces were terminated by agree- 
ments signed Nov. 2, 1949, transferring sovereignty. 
over all Indonesia, except. Netherlands New 
Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 
known as the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Sukarno 
was elected President, Dec. 16, 1949. On July 20, 
1950, the member states agreed to form a strongly 
centralized government and accordingly a uni- 
tarian state with an amended constitution, was 
proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formally changed 
to Republic of Indonesia. The republic became 
the 60th member of the UN Sept. 29, 1950. 

The Netherlands-Indonesian Union, created in 
1949, was dissolved Aug. 10, 1954. West New Guinea 
was retained by the Netherlands. 

Indonesia’s first parliamentary elections were 
conducted in serial form, beginning in Sept., 1955. 
A coalition. government. resulted, The -House of 
Representatives numbers 263 (1 to each 300,000). 

Dissatisfaction with fiscal policy and represen- 
tation in the government led to revolts by dissident 
groups on Sumatra and outlying islands, 1952- 
1957. The mounting revolt caused Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo to resign. On Apr. 9, 1957, President 
Sukarno proclaimed a state of war and siege and 
appointed an extra-parliamentary cabinet with 
Dr. Djuanda, Minister of State Planning, as Pre- 
mier. A National Council to combat economic crisis 
was appointed. 

In the midyear elections, 1957, the Communists 
showed marked gains. After the UN, Nov. 29, 1957, 
rejected.a proposal for new negotiations over West 
New Guinea, <Indonesia’s government stepped up 
the seizure of Dutch properties estimated to total 
more, than $1 billion in plantations, shipping, 
banks, trading concerns, railways, electrical facili- 
ties and others. About 46,000 Dutch left. The year 
ended with financial stringency and food shortages. 

Full-scale. civil war began after Lt. Col. Ahmed 
Hussein, chief administrator of Central Sumatra, 
center-.of anti-government resistance, issued an 
ultimatum from Padang on behalf of a revolution- 
ary council Feb. 10, 1958, demanding formation of 
a new cabinet free of pro-Communist influence. At 
expiration of the ultimatum a revolutionary gov- 
ernment was proclaimed at Padang, Feb. 15, with 
Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara as Premier. Subse- 
quent military action is described in Chronology. 

Communist China stated May 15 ib was prepared 
to give further assistance within its ability as 
might be requested by the Indonesian government. 
The same week Premier Djuanda flatly rejected an 
informal United States suggestion of a cease-fire 
agreement which he branded as intervention. 

The rebel movement announced May 25 forma- 
tion of a new caretaker cabinet with Col. Joop 
Warouw as acting premier. 


Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. There is compulsory primary education 
for children 6 to 12, plus optional secondary train- 
ing and higher education, Primary school attend- 
ance was 6,661,600 in 1953-54. Major institutions 
of higher education are Univ. of Indonesia (Djak- 
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arta_and Bandung), Gadjah Mada. Univ.;. National 
Academy, Islam Uniy.,; Pantja-sila: -Univ, «Many 
languages are spoken; official language is. Bahasa’ 
Indonesia, derived .from Malay. ; 

Defense. Indonesia; has; an army,, navy and air, 
force, Service is not compulsory. : dt 
. Iran”. 
ha) i 5 PERSIA: é 

Capital: ‘Tehran. Area: 628,060:sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (census, 1956): 18,944,821. Flag: three hori- 
zontal ‘bars, green-white-red, with golden lion in- 
signia in white portion. Monetary: unit: Rial 
(100 dinars), (U.S. 1.30c). 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau. between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by the 
USSR. and the Caspian Sea; on the Hast ‘by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
Arabian Sea.and the Persian Gulf; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. é 

Its north central plateau has Elburz Mts.- on 
North with Mt. Demavent 18,600 ft.,.and Zagros 
Mts. on South and West. Here stretches a salt 
desert 800 mi. long, 100. to 200 mi, wide, Largest 
lake is Urmia, in Azerbaijan near Turkish border, 
over 2,000 sq. mi. : 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable, including iron, coal, copper, lead, 
manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Emeralds 
and other precious stones are found in Khorassan 
and. Kerman. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
corn, rice, fruits, gums, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products, Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Araq, Meshed, Isfahan, .Kashan 
and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
of its wool. The chief exports are petroleum, cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, gums, hides, wool, opium. and 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. Principal trading ports 
are Khoramshahr and Bushir on Persian Gulf, 
Sturgeon fishing is pursued in Caspian Sea. 

Iran is potentially the greatest reservoir of oil 
in the East. Oil moves by pipelines from 5 fields to 
the great refinery at Abadan on the Persian Gulf. 
Crude production in 1957 reached 35,000,000 tons. 

In August, 1956, American technicians employed 
by the National Iranian Oil Co., a state-controlled 
corp., brought in a 100,000 bbl, gusher and opened 
a@ new field between Tehran and Kashan in Central 
Iran. The oldest oil field, Agha Jari, in South- 
west Iran, produces 17,500 bbl. a day. Most 
recent figures from 5 major fields showed produc- 
tion ‘of 731,000 bbl. daily . 

History and Government. Iran, the name that 
replaced Persia by official decree in 1935, is a na- 
tion of great antiquity, oriental culture and mili- 
tary history. The Iranians, who came from the 
East, are Aryans, an Indo-Germanic people re- 
lated to the Aryans of India. In 549 B.C. Cyrus 
the Great united the Medes and Persians in the 
Persian Empire, defeated Belshazzar and con- 
quered Babylonia, 538 B.C.; restored Jerusalem to 
the Jews. 

Darius I began the invasion of Greece; crossed 
the Hellespont (Bosphorus), was defeated ‘at 
Marathon, 490 B.C. Xerxes I crossed the Helles- 
pont, fought Spartans’ at Thermopylae, was de- 
feated at Salamis, 480 B.C. and Plataea, 479 B.C. 
Alexander of Macedon (the Great) invaded Persia, 
defeated Darius III at Issus, 333 B.C. 

Subsequently Persia was ruled by the Seleucidae, 
the Parthians beginning c, 250. B.C.; the Sassa- 
nians, c. 226 A.D, The Saracens (Arabs) carried 
Islam into Persia and for centuries the religious- 
political Caliphate dominated. Mongols invaded 
1250 A.D., and Tamerlane (Mongol) ¢. 1370. After 
the Caliphate Persia in 1502 became an absolute 
monarchy under a Shah. 

In 1907 Persia won a constitution. It provides for 
an executive, with power vested in a cabinet and 
government officials who act in the name of the 
Shah. The legislature has a national assembly 
(Majlis) elected for 2 years and a senate of 60, 
30 elected and 30 nominated by the Shah. Laws 
require the Shah’s signature and he may dissolve 
the legislature. 

The Shah is Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, (born 
Oct. 26, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of Farouk I of Egypt, March 15, 1939; di- 
vorced Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 
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second wife, Serer ee eee Feb, 12, 1951, 
ivorced Mar. 14, 1958. . 
eat Britain and Russia in 1907 agreed on 
spheres of influence in Persia. In 1911 the Rus- 
sians, backing an ultimatum with troops, forced 
Persia to dismiss its American treasurer-general, 
who was bringing order into national finance, 
British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 25, 
1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the USSR 
signed an agreement eae vate to respect Iran 
rity and give economic aid. 
Pe aivist: 1951, when Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh 
was premier, radicals in the Majlis voted nation- 
alization of the oil industry. This led to closing 
of the Abadan refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., a diplomatic break with Britain and wide un- 
employment. After a brief uprising, Aug. 16-19, the 
royalists regained control and Dr. Mossadegh was 
given 3 years in prison for treason. With Ameri- 
can help Iran and 8 oil concerns (British, Ameri- 
can, Dutch, French) on Aug. 5, 1954, signed a 
contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to operate 
the former Anglo-Iranian plant, pay the com- 
pany $70,000,000 compensation and pay Iran 50% 
all earnings. 
xn increase in direct taxation on hitherto priv- 
ileged landholders and people of ae incomes is 
being developed to insure mass welfare. 
Premier: Manouchehr Eghbal, apd. Apr. 14, 1957. 
Education and Religion. The Islamic religion 
predominates. Education is nominally compul- 
sory. Higher education is available at the Univer- 
sity of Tehran and a number of colleges. 
Defense. Two years’ service is compulsory. Iran 
is a member of the Middle East Treaty Org. 


Iraq 
AL MAMLAKA AL IRAQIA 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Capital: Baghdad. Area: 175,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (1957 census), 6,538,109. Flag: black-white- 
green horizontal bars; vertical red trapezoid near 
hoist, containing two white stars. Monetary unit: 
Dinar (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Iraq is the Arab name for Meso- 
potamia, the area between the Euphrates and 
Tigris Rivers, which includes the former Turkish 
Vilayets of Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is 
bounded N by Turkey; E by Iran; S by the Persian 
Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia; W by Jordan and 
Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is com- 
mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting Mosul, Baghdad and Basra, Baghdad 
and Basra have international air service. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported. Barley 
and dates are 78% of exports, excluding oil. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Iraq 
Petroleum Co, operating the rich Kirkuk field pro- 
duced an est. 37,000,000 tons in 1958. Internal im- 
provements are paid for by oil royalties. The five- 
year economic plan of 1955-1960 will cost more 
than $1.5 billion, A large irrigation and flood con- 
trol program in the Tigris-Euphrates valley will 
bring the cultivated area to over 10,000,000 acres. 

History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 
valley was the site of the ancient cities of Eridu, 
Ur, Nineveh and Babylon. The Sumerian culture 
of 3,000 B.C. influenced Crete, Egypt and Greece. 

Iraq, then known as Mesopotamia, was taken 
from Turkey in World War I. The League of 
Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
1932 when Iraq was recognized as a sovereign state 
and member of the League of Nations. 

Emir Feisal, then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 
ruler by a referendum, 1921. A constitutional 
monarchy was created in 1924. On his death, 
Sept. 1933, he was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn 
Feisal. King Ghazi was killed in an automobile 
accident April 4, 1939, and was succeeded by his 
son, King Faisal II (born May 2, 1935). 

King Faisal was assassinated July 14, 1958, 


when the Free Officers, led by Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem revolted and proclaimed Iraq 
“part of the Arab nation.’”’ Gen. Karim 
premier of a republic which would follow the 
policies of thé United Arab Republic but honor 
its international obligations. The United States 
recognized the government Aug. 2 and its rep- 
resentatives took the seat of Iraq in the UN 
Security Council Aug. 7. For 1958 events consult 
Chronology. 

Education and Religion. Elementary and second- 
ary education is free and compulsory. Arabic is the 
language of the majority. The people are prepon- 
derantly Mohammedan, divided between the S: 
and Shi’ah sects. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army comprises 
three divisions; plains, mountains and = 
organized along modern lines. There is a small 
air force and a nayy consisting of a river flotilla. 
Iraq is a member of the Middle East Treaty Org. 


(Baghdad Pact). 
Ireland 


POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

Capital: Dublin. Area: 26,599 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1957): 2,885,000. Flag: Vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. Monetary unit: Irish 
pound (U.S., $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
democratic state, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by St. George’s 
Channel, — 

Ireland, the Emerald Isle, consists mainly of a 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
48°F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 
is situated in Killarney. The most important river, 
the Shannon, about 250 miles long, is partially 
adapted to water power. Tallest mountains are 
in southwest; Carrantuohill, 3,414 ft., and Man- 
gerton, 2,756 ft., are in Kerry; Brandon Hill on 
coast, 3,127 ft.; Boggeragh, in Co. Cork, 2,118 ft. 

Wildlife is scarce, and snakes are considered 
non-existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical pow- 
ers on those who kiss it. 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. 

A land rehabilitation project has been reclaiming 
4,000,000 acres of under-productive land. A Turf 
Board supervises drainage of bogs to recover peat 
and increase acreage. A projected agricultural in- 
stitute will promote scientific methods. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by brewing, fabrics, clothing, printing, metals. 
The tourist industry is second to agriculture. 

Ireland’s first regular transatlantic air service 
was inaugurated April 28, 1958, Aerlinte Eireann 
providing direct connection between New York and 
Shannon and Dublin, Ireland’s two major airports. 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Hirean, or 
Irish parliament in Dublin, demanded independ- 
ence in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
cepted. The Irish Free State held authority up to 
the northern border and Northern Ireland became 
associated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The constitution, which came into operation 
Dec. 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
land (Eire) and declared Ireland is a sovereign, 
bi bates ei democratic state. 

Ireland became completely free from En land 
April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948" of a 
law requiring credentials of Irish diplomats to be 
signed by the British king. 

In the Ireland Act, 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
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This claim has not been recognized’ by the Re- 


‘public. (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 


The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President’ elected directly by the people’ for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; anda senate (Seanad 
Kireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the head of government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect:six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
national language and culture; literature, art, 
education. and other professional interests; © (2) 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
labor;..organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
commerce, including banking, finance, accoun- 
tancy, engineering and architecture; (5) public 
administration -and social services, including vol- 
untary social. activities. : 

. The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Hire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates- laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 

The President is Sean T. O’Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. : 

Following the general election, Mar. 5, 1957, 
seats were distributed as follows, compared with 
the previous, Parliament: ; 


Meta OM yo Mac conde ween +, vin 

PUBS CHAE cic evs arse Hiworcsascets ee amet st) 40. 
Clann na Poblachta ............ 3 1 
1 nf Ca) oe ra ee amar ne a a eR 19 12 
Clan na Talmhan ...........0.. 5 
PRAEDENdENE.. oo. conceit « tsesey aio 5 9 
SHARON eis a.2 5 aca ep eect 0 4 


Prime Minister is Eamon de Valera, elected Mar. 
20, 1957, succeeding John A. Costello. 

Prime Minister De Valera on July 8, 1957, in- 
voked the Offenses vs. the State act to intern 
members of illegal organizations—Sinn Fein and 
Tadicals advocating incorporation of Northern 
Ireland. 2 

‘Ireland was admitted to UN Dec. 14, 1955. , 

Net emigration, 1951-1956, totaled 200,400, aver- 
aging 40,000 a year. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with enrollment of 2,786,033. 
Chief sects are: Protestant Episcopalians 124,829, 
Presbyterians 23,870, others 20,375 (census of 1946). 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, and 23,500 in first and second 
line reserves. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 
MEDINAT ISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Capital: Jerusalem. Area: 8,048 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion: (govt. est. 1958); 1,979,933: Flag: two hori- 
zontal blue bands on white field, with Star of 
David composed of narrow blue bands in center 
of field. Monetary unit: Israeli pound (U.S. 55.6c). 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic 
created in 1948, occupies the major portion of 
ancient. Palestine in Asia Minor. It has the 
Mediterranean Sea on the West, Lebanon and 
Syria on the North, Jordan on the East and 
Egyptian Sinai on the South. At the extreme 
southwest is the Gaza Strip, a small coastal area 
claimed by both Israel and Egypt and~ presently 
administered by a governor and legislative council 
under UN emergency force supervision. 

The coastal plain on the West is 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negev, extends from south 
of Beersheba to an apex at the head of. the Gulf 
of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops sharp- 
ly into the depressed valley of the River Jordan 
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and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an average 
width of 8 miles, 1,286 ft. below ‘sea level, lowest 
point on the earth’s surface. : 

Exact frontiers have not- yet ‘been defined. 
Israel’s area, as. defined: by. armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
Genéral Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and. a 
corridor to Jerusalem, By’ the terms of the armi- 
stice’ with Syria; July’ 20;°1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, “demilitarized 
zonés were set up in Mishmar.Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Huleh-and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 
Gev:' settlement on the Syrian’ border. 5 

With establishment of. the new state, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration ‘were abolished 
and by Jan. 1, 1958, Israel had received 896,355 
immigrants. Planned immigration is expected to 
absorb. 400,000:from Europe, 1958-1962. Non-Jewish 
(chiefly Arab) population numbers 215,000. 


Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 
most valuable agricultural product. Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, ceramic clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea yield rock 
salt, sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

Air travel centers around Lod (Lydda) Airport 
near Tel Aviv, The Israeli airline El Al maintains 
an international schedule. 

From 1948 to 1958 gross national investment 
amounted to £5 billion ($2.78 billion), of which 
about $1.75 billion was available for development, 
the remainder going for defense. Industry grew by 
320% in both volume and value; purchasing power 
increased about 3.4% annually. New settlements 
numbered 405; 202,900. housing’ units were built 
with government assistance and another 50,000 
were privately built. Electric power consumption 
for industry rose from 315,000,000 kwh to 1,170,- 
000,000 kwh. First-class road mileage was almost 
doubled by addition of 1,100 mi. of asphalt reads 
and railroad mileage increased from 140 to 395 mi.; 
merchant fleet rose from 6,000 tons to 192,613 tons, 
Total cultivated area increased from 412,500 to 
960,000 acres. Agricultural produce in 1957 was 
valued at $291,345,000, up 9% over 1956. 

Exports rose from $28,600,000 in 1949 to_$135,- 
000,000: in 1957. Annual imports: c. $400,000,000. 

The Negev region is Israel’s primary development 
area, receiving nearly half of the nation’s immi- 
grants. In 1957, 58 new cooperative agricultural 
settlements were established with Kiryat Gat as 
their center for procession commercial crops being 
developed on 250,000 acres with aid of irrigation. A 
new asphalt highway through Negev from Beer- 
sheba to Elath (143 mi.) was opened Jan. 16, 1958. 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year 
water scheme linking the nation’s water resources. 
Reclamation of a large part of the Lake Huleh 
basin in the N.E. in 1957 added 15,000 acres of 
fertile land by draining marshes. 

Israel’s main, exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include grain, meat, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials. 


History and Government. The Jewish people 
lived in historic Palestine from 1200 B.C. until 
conquered by the Romans,°70 A.D. and expelled 
after 137 A.D. The Judaic moral and ethical code 
and the Bible originated here. The modern Zionist 
movement fora homeland in ‘Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov, 2, 
1917. When the Nazi persecutions began in Ger- 
many great numbers of Jews set out for Palestine. 
The UN General Assembly voted Nov. 29, 1947, to 
partition Palestine into two independent states by 
Oct. 1; 1948, The Arab state would have 4,500 sa. 
mi, A separate enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 sq. 
mi., was to be administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the UN. British troops were to be with- 
drawn and separate governments elected. Great 
Britain gave up its mandate May 15, 1948. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, It occupied the terri- 
tory designated by the UN, but also laid claim to 
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Jerusalem. Israel took charge of the New City in 
Jerusalem and Jordan held the Old City. The UN 
adopted a resolution to internationalize Jerusalem, 
but was unable to.get support from the two states. 
Israel was elected to the UN May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established ha. -in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949, but no general peace settle- 
ment was obtained and border clashes continue. 
During the 1956 Suez crisis, Israel invaded and 
occupied the Egyptian Sinai Peninsula and the 
disputed Gaza Strip, It accepted the armistice 
of the UN and withdrew to its own borders when 
the UN Emergency Force entered. 

The Arab state proposed by UN has not been 
yealized and the future home of about 900,000 
displaced and nomadic Arabs remains uncertain. 
They receive UN aid. 

Israel is a parliamentary democracy. The first 
constituent assembly (Knesset), was formed Feb. 
14, 1949, with 120 members, including eight Arabs. 
The assembly elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who 
had been provisional president from the start, first 
president of Israel Feb. 17, 1949. The President is 
Yitzhak Ben-Ziv (born in Russia, 1884), elected 
Dec. 8, 1952; reelected Oct. 28, 1957, unopposed. 

In elections to the third Knesset, July 26, 1955, 
based on proportional representation and four- 
year terms, the Mapai party won 40 seats and re- 
tained dominance. 

Premier: David Ben-Gurion, confirmed Nov, 3, 
1955; reapointed Nov. 2, 1956 and Jan. 1, 1958. 


Education. A unified education system exists in 
the schools, with religious schooling optional. In 
1957-58 there were 493,100 pupils in all types of 
schools; over 30,000 Arab and Druse children at- 
tended 120 elementary schools. There were 5 Arab 
secondary schools and 50 independent communal 
schools. Higher education is provided by Hebrew 
University, founded 1925, Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa, Weizmann Institute of Science in 
Rehovot (research in pure science); Bar-Ilan Univ. 
in Ramat Gan, opened in 1955; Tel Aviv Univ., 
with extension courses in Haifa, 


Defense. There is compulsory 214)-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
27-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
one training ship, 2 minesweepers and others. 


Ital 


REPUBLICA @ITALIA 
Capital: Rome. Area: 117,471 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1957): 48,353,000, Flag: Three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. Monetary 
unit: Lira, pl. lire (U.S. 0.16c). 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies a 
long peninsula shaped like a boot, extending SE 
from the Alps into the Mediterranean Sea, with 
the island of Sicily separated from the mainland 
by 2 mi. of the Strait of Messina at the toe of 
the boot, The country is about 760 mi. long and 
not over 220 mi. wide. On E is the Adriatic Sea, 
with the Gulf of Venice N; the Ionian Sea S 
beyond the Strait of Otranto. W coast has the 
Ligurian Sea in upper half, with Gulf of Genoa 
in N; Tyrrhenian Sea is S half. Lying directly 
W of mid-Italy is the major island of Sardinia, 
Slightly smaller than Sicily. 

Italy is separated from France by the Maritime 
Alps, from Switzerland by the Graian Alps, from 
Austria by the Dolomites and from Yugoslavia by 
the Carnac and Julian Alps. Gran Paradiso in the 
Graian Alps, 13,323 ft., is the tallest peak; Mt. 
Rosa, 15,212, towers on the Swiss border. 

The Piave River and the Adige (coming down 
the Brenner Pass) flow into the Adriatic; the 
Ticino and the Adda flow into the Po, which 
traverses 220 mi. through the fertile northern 
plateau to the Adriatic. Among the lower Alps 
are picturesque lakes that have attracted villas 
since Roman times, including Garda, 143 sq. mi.; 
Lugano, on the Swiss border, 
Maggiore, 82 sq. mi. 
Como, 56 sq. mi. The Plain of the Po is in the 
regions of Piedmont, Lombardi, Emilia and Vene- 
tia; here are extensive agricultural and indus- 
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Sicily, 9,927 sq. mi., pop. c. 4,500,000, is a 
triangular island 180 by 120 ,» Seat of an 
that embraces the island 


autonomous Region 
of 


sq. mi., pop. inch 

volcanoes: Vuleano, 1,637 ft. and Stromboli, 3,038 
ft. Sicily from prehistoric times has been settled 
by Mediterranean peoples; a strong Greek state 
had its capital at Syracuse, on Ortygia Isl., off 
Catania, where Dionysius ruled 
Rome took Sicily from Carthage 
Allies. landed July 10, 1943; Messina fell Aug. 8, 
1943. 

Mt. Etna, 10,705 ft. active volcano, is tallest 
peak. Principal cities: Palermo, pop. 594,659; 
Catania, pop. 333,364; Messina, pop. 236,341. 
Sicily leads in citrus fruits, also produces wheat, 
grapes (wine), sulphur, salt, olives. Cattle, sheep, 
hogs and mules are raised. Oil is found at Ragusa 
and Gela and natural gas near Catania. Potash is 
used for fertilizer. 

Since 1950 land-reclamation under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture & Forestry has improved 48% 
of Sicily; support is given farmers, cooperatives, 
roadbuilding, irrigation, vine growing, afforesta- 
tion. By 1955 131 cooperatives had been built and 
14,818 families established on the land; furnished 
farmhouses were provided in 8 yearly payments 
at 3% interest. Plans called for 28 new villages. 
Messina is the seat of the Thalassographic Insti- 
tute for the study of sea life and chemistry. 


Sardinia, 9,283 sq. mi., pop. 1951, 1,276,023, lies 
in the Mediterranean, 115 mi. W of Italy and 
742 mi. S of Corsica. It is autonomous, with 
Cagliari as capital. It is 160 mi. long, 68 mi. 
wide, mountainous, with mining of coal, zinc, 
lead, copper; it raises grapes, olives, tobacco, also 
cattle and sheep. Tallest peak in Gennargentu 
Mts. 6,016 ft. The Dukes of Savoy began rule in 
1720 and with Piedmont the kingdom of Sardinia 
fought the Crimean War and gave Italy its kings, 
1861-1946. Giuseppe Garibaldi is buried on the 
nearby isle of Caprera. 


Elba 87 sq. mi., pop. 30,000, 6 mi. west of Tus- 
cany, has Portoferraio as capital. Fishing, iron 
mining, wine making are activities. Napoleon I 
lived here in exile, 1814-1815. Mt. Capanne, 3,340 
ft. tops island. 


Capri, 4 sq. mi., pop. c. 9,000, 20 mi. SW of 
Napies, is famous for its beauty and equable cli- 
mate. (Pronounced with slight accent on first 
syllable, never on second.) Has two towns, Capri 
and Anacapri, Also Blue Grotto, Monte Solaro, 
1,932 ft., remains of Roman villas. Produces wine. 


Ischia, small island beyond Naples. 


Resources and Industries. Italy, primarily an 
agricultural country, has made great strides in 
industry since World War II. With government 
support mechanization, fertilization, crop ro- 
tation and seed improvement have increased farm 
production. Over 12,000,000 acres in Venetia, Lom- 
bardy, Emilia and the Marches are planted to 
wheat; corn is the second largest crop; rice is 
grown also in Lombardy. Sheep constitute the 
largest livestock, with cattle, horses, mules and 
goats also raised; over 9,000,000 hd. of sheep 
graze in Central and South Italy and especially 
in Sardinia, where there are 130 hd. to a Square 
kilometer (.3861 sq. mi.). 

There were 28,000 cooperatives in 1958, chiefly in 
oe beatin goods, but also extending 
o banking. ey are controlled by a depar 
of the Ministry of Labor. No ae 

Fruit and its derivatives constitute a large part 
of Italy’s productiveness. Grapes lead, with 100,- 
000,000 quintals a year; others are sugar beets, 
olives, oranges, lemons, apples, pears. Fruit juices 
have become a valuable export. Olive oil is mar- 
keted. The wines of Italy have great variety and 
wide acceptance; Chianti from Tuscany is popular, 
oae a Asti Spumante, Orvieto, Capri. 

ndustry has expanded with the deve 
of hydroelectric power (up to 40 malo an 
annually) and discovery of large deposits of 
natural gas. Italy imports much petroleum from 
the Middle East—Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Natural 
gas is found in the valley of the Po and in 
Fruili, the Marches, Abruzzi, Apulia and Sicily. In 
Sicily oil is carried by pipeline to the port of 
Augusta on the Gulf of Catania. Petrol refineries 
have made Italy an oil exporting nation. Alarno 
well in Pescara has a daily capacity of 350-450 
tons. Methane, which takes the place of coal and 
petroleum, is found in the Po plain, Lodi, Corte- 
maggiore, Apulia, Cremona, Ferrara, Brescia and 
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' Sicily. Development is largely in the hands of state 


organizations. ‘ i: 

Steel production averages over 6,000,000 tons 
@ year. Iron output is over 1,000,000 tons. In 1957 
Italy produced over 350,000 motor cars, exporting 


_ 100,000. The motor-scooter, called ‘‘child of war, 


grandchild of necessity,’’. has found an inter- 
national market. Italy built 350,000 typewriters in 
1957, exporting over two-thirds, with a $41,000,000 
return. It likewise produces sewing machines, 
optical goods, precision instruments, for export. It 
has a large chemical industry, over 400 silk mills, 
400 cotton mills and is building cargo ships. 

_ Over 500,000 tons of white and colored. marble 
are exported annually, chiefly from Carrara, 
Massa, Versilia and Garfaguana. 

The largest seaports are Genoa, Naples, Venice, 
Ancona, Bari, Brindisi and Palermo. The allure 
of historical monuments, great museums of paint- 
ing and sculpture, imposing churches, as well as 
good living, brings over 12,000,000 tourists and ex- 
cursionists annually, of whom 600,000 come from 
the United States, Florence, with its galleries; 
Rome with its religious associations and ancient 
relics, Venice, and the resorts of the Riveria are 
the principal objectives. Rome airport has 23 air- 
lines and 800,000 passengers a year. Alitalia’s 
flights link New York and Boston with Milan, 
Naples and Rome. 

Gross national product rose by nearly 6% in 
1957, compared with 4% in 1956. Industrial pro- 
duction rose by 8%; index (1953—100) was 138. 

- Budget for year beginning July 1, 1958: Revenue, 
3,123 billion lire; expenditures, 3,258 billion lire. 
Foreign trade (in millions of lire): 


Imports Exports 
1956 - 1,984,048 1,340,900 
1957 © 2,266,507 1,587,593 


History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. .By plebis- 
cite in 1860, Parma, Modena, the Romagna and 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sicily and Naples, 
and by the Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866 as an outcome of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Papal States were taken possession 
of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom 
by plebiscite. The King entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City 
as independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti organized. an association 
against Communism and Socialism under the 
guidance of Benito Mussolini. They took over the 
government at the invitation of the King Oct. 
28, 1922. Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
and was. called Duce (Leader).-He made war on 
Ethiopia ‘(Abyssinia) and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel III emperor;- defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 
Republic of Spain; joined Germany in war after 
the defeat of France. World War II ended in the 
defeat of Italy, surrender of conquered lands, loss 
of colonies. Part of Venezia Guilla went to Yugo- 
slavia and Trieste was made a free territory. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans near the village of Dongo on Lake Como, 
Apr. 28, 1945. 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. In the general elec- 
tions, June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 
for. a republic, 10,718,502 for a monarchy. King 
Humbert departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
became head of the government. Victor Emmanuel 
went to Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected. Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, President 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, 1948-55. Incumbent: Giovanni  Gronchi, 
Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 1955. 

Under Italy’s 1948 constitution the Senate has 
one member for each 200,000 pop. (currently 252), 
elected for 6 years, excepting 6 appointed for life. 
Ex-Presidents are eligible for life membership. 
The Chamber of Deputies has one deputy for 
each 80,000 (currently 596), elected for 5 years. 
Titles of nobility are no longer recognized. Re- 
organization of the Fascist party is forbidden. 

Italy is a member of NATO and was admitted to 
the UN Dec. 14, 1955. It joined Euratom and 
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European Common Market group February, 1957, 
agreeing with France, West Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg for gradual abolition of 
tariffs between-them in 12 to 17 years. 

In the general elections of May. 25-26, 1958, the 
Center party coalition continued in: power,,-in- 
creasing their margin from:14 to 20 seats in the 
Senate and from 16 to 52 seats in the Chamber. 
Popular vote for principal: parties: Christian 
Democrats; 12,508,674 (42:2%); Communists, 6,700; 
812 . (22.1%); Left-wing: Socialists, 4,198,522 
(14.2%); Neo-Fascists, 1,400,000 (4.7%); Demo-- 
cratic Socialists, 1,350,000 (4.6%). 

Premier: Amintore Fanfani, Christian Democrat, 
appointed July 1, 1958, approved by Senate July 12: 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion. 

Italy has 27 universities including Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404). Primary education is compulsory. 


Defense. The Allied nations have largely rescind- 
ed the restrictions placed on Italy’s military 
establishment by the peace treaty since italy 
entered NATO, 

The Italian Navy cooperates with defense plans 
of NATO and pursues a long-term program of 
construction. In 1957 the fleet comprised 3 cruisers 
of 32,536 total gross tonnage; 2 destroyer leaders; 
5 destroyers; 12 frigates; 26 corvettes; 4 sub- 
marines; 65 minesweepers and auxiliary craft. 

Since Italy entered NATO a large proportion 
of its forces was incorporated in Southern Europ- 
ean Theatre, Allied Forces, and» 40% of the Allied 
Command for South Europe, ha in Naples; con- 
sists of Italian staff officers for Army, Navy and 
Air. The Air Force has 5 fighter air. commands, 
1 reconnaissance wing, 1. transport. command, 2 
anti-submarine squadrons, 5 air rescue centers, 
and training squadrons. Numerous air fields have 
been built-and others adapted to jet planes: 


TRIESTE 

Trieste, part of which now forms an Italian 
Department bounded E-and S by Yugoslavia, was 
organized as a Free Territory by the Big Four in 
the peace treaty with Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed 
under jurisdiction of the UN Security Council, 
garrisoned by troops of the United States and 
Great Britain in the northern section (Zone A), 
and by Yugoslavia in the south (Zone B). It had 
about 320 sq. mi. and population (1954) of 302,000. 
Following prolonged negotiations, an agreement 
was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by Italy and Yugoslavia 
which gave Italy the northern section and the sea- 
port of Trieste, with 90 sq. mi. and about 226,229 
pop., and Yugoslavia the Istrian peninsula it had 
occupied, 200 sq. mi. and 73,500 pop., and provision 
for emergency access to the port, 


SOMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, 194,000 sa. mi., pop. 1,255,000 (1952) 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River in Africa. It has a coast- 
line of 1,100 mi. The capital Mogadishu, is the only 
seaport. Somalia is the source of half the world’s 
supply of incense. Other exports are bananas, oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 

The UN General Assembly approved Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Somalia and Libya as sovereign 
states, tentatively scheduled Somalia’s independ- 
ence for 1960, until then to be administered 
under Italian-UN trusteeship. Premier of provi- 
sional government: Abdullahi Issa. First Legislative 
Assembly, elected Feb. 29, 1956, numbers 70 seats, 


Japan | 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1957): 90,900,000. Flag: White ground 
with red sun: Monetary unit: Yen (U.S. 0.2778c). 


Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland), 88,942 square miles; Hok- 
kaido,. 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shikoku, 7,248; 
Amami Oshima, 438 sq. mi., was returned 1953. 
The islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean sep- 
arated from the Soviet Union and Korea by the 
Sea of Japan and from China by the East China 
Sea. By the terms ending World War II, Japan 
was forced to surrender its other seized lands, 
including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an area 
of 404,428 square miles and population of 43,233,- 
954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, the 
Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, .and the mandated is- 
lands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, once German. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast- 


ae 
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line measuring 16,565 miles.. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain 
running down through Hokkaido and-the main- 
land. The continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
Tange of China appears in the southern islands, 
the ranges meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
the vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland 
from’ the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group 
of volcanos, mostly extinct or dormant, with the 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. { 

Separating. the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the Inland Sea,.225 mi. long. 

Most important ports are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagoya, and Osaka. Tokyo, the capital, is one of 
the three largest cities of the world, with 8,774,683 


in its metropolitan area June 1, 1958 (est.). It has 


@ modern business section, of which the street 
called Ginza is the principal artery. Also the Im- 
perial Palace of 250 acres surrounded by a moat 
and the Diet building of white marble, erected 1936. 
Its International Airport is Asia’s busiest. 

Kamakura, 30 mi. SW of Tokyo is the 
site of the Great Buddha or Diabutsu, a bronze 
figure 42 ft. 6 in. tall with base, 97 ft. around 
base, cast-in 1252. The Hakone hot spring area is 
noted for the reflection in Lake Hakone of Fuji- 
yama. Also famous is the Toshogu Shrine at 
Nikko, where a national park of 347,000 acres 
preserves the natural beauty of Japanese flora. 
Kyoto, for 1,000 years a capital city, with massive 
temples and colorful shrines, is a cultural center. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food. 
Wheat, barley, sweet and white potatoes, tobacco, 
tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, persim- 
mons and mandarines are also produced. Minerals 
include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, chromite, 
white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum. 

The principal industries are iron and steel 
products, textiles (cotton, wool, silks, synthetics), 
fishing, agriculture, ceramics, precision instru- 
ments, ship-building, fertilizers, wood products, 
and machinery. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) was 
117 in 1955, 141 in 1956, and 161 in 1957. Manu- 
facturing index for 1957 was 166. 

In 1957 Japan produced 17,140,000 tons of pig 
iron and 12,576,000 tons of crude steel. Titanium 
and stainless steels are recent productions. 

Japan launched 433 ships of 2,432,000 gross tons 
in 1957, leading the world for the second year, 
after passing Britain in 1956. It launched 106 
tankers totaling 1,378,000 gross tons, including 3 
largest, of 85,000 deadwet. tons, Universe Com- 
Mander, Universe Challenger and Universe Ad- 
miral. Orders on hand Jan. 1, 1958, were for 230 
vessels aggregating 3,875,000 gross tons, Japan’s 
merchant fleet, Jan. 1, 1957, had 743 ships of 1,000 
tons. or over, aggregating 4,449,000 tons. 

In 1958 Japan received a World Bank loan of 
$33,000,000 to aid the iron and steel industry. 

In March, 1958, the 2.34-mi. Kanmon undersea 
highway tunnel was opened connecting Shimo- 
noseki, Honshu, and Moji, Kyushu. It is the world’s 
first double-deck tunnel, with one level for vehicles 
and one for pedestrians, and second only to the 
15,044-ft.' Mersey Tunnel linking Liverpool and 
Birkenhead in Great Britain. Running parallel is 
the Kanmon Railway Tunnel, completed in 1944. 
Other projects to link the islands are under study, 
including a Tsugaru Strait railway tunnel and 
bridges to join Honshu with Hokkaido and Shikoku. 

The growth of the cotton industry led Japan 
to curb further expansion by a system of registra- 
tion. It has 9,000,000 spindles and 390,000 looms. 

Electric power capacity is est. at 14,500,000 kw 
and annual consumption at 65,193,000,000 kwh, 
three-fourths from hydroelectric plants. The larg- 
est dam for electric power, Sakuma (1956) is 492 
ft. tall and can produce 330,000 kw. Construction 
proceeds on Mihora dam, to be 426 ft. tall and 
have plant capacity of 215,000 kw, and Fourth Ku- 
robe dam, to be 590 ft. tall with 252,000 kw plant. 

Textiles exports are the most important. Metals 
and machinery are increasingly important as 
Sources of foreign exchange. The ‘fishing industry 
is large. Japan also exports rolling stock, tools, 
office machines, optical goods, textile equipment, 

Foreign trade (in dollars) 

Imports 
3,230,000,000 
4,284,000,000 


Exports 
2,501,000,000 
2,858,000,000 


1956 
1957 


by su e families of Shoguns, 1186-1867, until 
recovered by, the Emperor Meiji 76... The | 
Portuguese and Dutch had restricted e with 
Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries. e 


. Perry, USN, opened it to U.S. trade | 
Matthew C. Perry. op: z Hind 


in a treaty ratified 1854. Japan acquired 
tution in 1869. It fought China, 1894-95, taking 


Formosa. In war with Russia, 1904-05, both na- © 


tions lost heavily at Mukden; Russia’s fieet was 
wiped out at Tsushima; Russia ceded s. half of 
Sakhalin and gave concessions in China. Japan 


annexed Korea, 1910. In first World War Japan | 


ousted Germany from Shantung, took over Ger- 
man Pacific islands as mandates from the League 
of Nations. Japan took Manchuria, 1931, started 
war with China 1932, taking Peiping and Shang- 
hai and bombing Nanking, Canton, Tientsin. Japan 


frustrated in efforts to Kaye a free hand inthe . 


East, started war against the U.S. by- attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Dec.- 7, 1941. Japan surrendered 
Aug. 14, 1945, and Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, oc- 
cupied Japan. 

In_a new constitution adopted May 3, 1947, 
the Japanese people renounced the right to wage 
war; the Emperor was acknowledged as hereditary 
ruler but gave up claims to divinity; the Diet 
became the sole law-making authority; the House 
of Councilors has 250 members elected for 6 yr. 
terms and the House of Representatives 467 mem- 
bers, elected for 4 yrs., both by popular vote. The 
constitution separates church and state. Japan 
has granted suffrage to women, 
voting age for men to 20. 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901, and crowned Nov. 10-14, 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924, to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born 
Dec. 23, 1933. Other children are Princess Shigeko, 
born Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 
30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 7, 1931; 
Prince Masahito, born Nov. 28, 1935; Princess 
Suga (Takako Suganomiya), born March 2, 1939. 

Japan was elected 80th member of the UN Dec. 
19, 1956, It is a member of UNESCO, World Court, 
Econ, Comm. for Asia and the Far East, Colombo 
Plan, International Monetary Fund and GATT. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the USSR South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands. Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it was to 
have an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryu- 
kyus and Bonin Islands. Japan signed separate 
treaties with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952; 
India, June 9, 1952; a declaration with USSR end- 
ing a technical state of war, Oct. 19, 1956. A 
mutual security pact with the United States Aug. 
7, 1953, which restored Japan’s right to make 
munitions. 

The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, July, 1956, and those to House of Repre- 
sentatives, May 22, 1958, is composed: 


Representatives Councilors 


Liberal-Democrats ....... 298 122 
Socialists rs sdk. Gor we 167 80 
Green Breeze Society. ce 31 
Communists 1 2 
Independents 1 15 


Premier: Nobusuke Kishi, aged 60, appointed Feb. 
25, 1957, reelected June 12, 1958. A former minister 
of commerce and industry, he was foreign minister 
in the Ishibashi govt., 1956, and continues in that 
capacity. 

Education and Religion. The principal forms of 
religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and Shinto- 
ism with 13. There are more than 100,000 Shinto 
shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and several 
thousand Christian churches. Roman Catholics 
have an archbishop and 3 suffragan bishops, 

Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 
ing of six years of elementary and three years of 
lower secondary education. There are 492 colleges 
and universities, including the seven main national 
universities. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 


lowered the’ 
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Defense. Legislation effective July 1, 1954, estab- 
lished a new national Army, Navy and Air Force, 
with an initial force of 150,000, to reach 180,000 by 
1960. The navy (1957) consists of 9 destroyers, one 
submarine, 18 frigates, 55 minesweepers and 50 
patrol vessels; personnel numbers 23,000. Japan’s 
first post-war air defense headquarters was set up 
at Fuchu, near Tokyo, Aug. 14, 1957. A mutual 
assistance pact with the United States was signed 


March 8, 1954. OKINAWA 


Okinawa, 485 sq. mi., largest island of the Ryu- 
kyu chain in the Pacific south of Japan.and north- 
east of Taiwan (Formosa), 128° E Long., 26° 30’ 
N Lat., has over 500,000 pop. and is the chief 


"U.S. military base in the Far East. It was seized 


from China by Japan, 1875, and taken by the U.S. 
troops after bloody battles, June 21, 1945. 
It is nominally a Japanese possession. The Amer- 
ican civil administration: has built schools, hos- 
pitals and power plants and new towns have 
sprung up around military installations. Of a 
labor ferce of 160,000, about 40,000 derive their 
income direct from Americans. The people raise 
rice and sweet potatoes and since the American 
occupation have learned deep-sea fishing, but ex- 
ports-remain considerably below imports. A radi- 
cal, Kamejiro Senago, was elected mayor of Naha, 
the capital, in 1956, reelected Jan. 1958. He repre- 
sents factions agitating for return of the islands 
to Japan. In legislative elections Mar. 16, 1958, 
anti-leftist parties of the Ryukyu Islands won 24 
of the 29 seats. 


Al 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 
Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est.): 37,500 
sq. mi. Population (govt. est., 1950): 1,500,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, black-white-green, 
red triangle at staff with seven-pointed white stars 
Monetary unit: Jordan dinar (U.S. $2.80). 


Descriptive. Jordan is a constitutional monarchy 
in Western Asia, formerly’ under the Palestine 
Mandate. The country’s popular name, Trans- 
jordan was banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the 
constitutional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. Hashemite is a family name and honors 
the loyalty of the original holder, disciple of 
Mohammed and the Guardian of Mecca, 

Two areas comprise the country: Western Jor- 
dan, fertile but eroded; and Eastern Jordan (Am- 
irate), part fertile, part arid steppe. It is 
bounded on the North by Syria, on the East by 
Iraq, on the East and South by Saudi Arabia; on 
the West by Israel. In the Northwest it reaches 
Lake Tiberias, which is largely Syrian; in the 
extreme South is its only port, Aqaba, on the 
Gulf of Aaaba. It shares the Dead Sea (1292 it. 
below sea level) with Israel and mines its potash. 

Places of religious and historical importance: 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Amman, Jericho, 
Samaria, Hebron, Jerash and Petra. 

Resources and Industries. ‘The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. It has phosphate and potash 
mines and petroléum deposits. Railways connect 
Amman with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with 
Syria, A 44-mi. canal, begun in the spring, 1958, 
will carry water of the Yarmuk River to irrigate 
30,000 acres of the Jordan River valley. 
Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textiles. Rock phosphate is exported. 

History and Government. Jordan was part of 
the Ottoman Empire from 16th Century until 
World War I. It was set up within the Palestine 
Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, and gained its independence 
in 1946. Emir Abdullah was proclaimed king May 
25, Jordan signed a mutual assistance treaty with 
Great Britain, 1946, revised Mar. 15, 1948. It be- 
came a member of the U.N. 1955. 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali, King of Jordan since May 
25, 1946, was assassinated by en Arab extremist 
July 20, 1951. His eldest son was proclaimed. King 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed. King 
Talal on medical advice, installing his son King 
Hussein I (born Noy. 14, 1935), May 2, 1952. 

Jordan controls the old city of Jersualem and 
maintains its western administration there. It pro- 
vides for many thousand Arabian refugees and 
displaced» persons. It carries on border hostilities 
against Israel, leading to frequent clashes. In 1958 
Mt. Scopus, an Israeli enclave in Jordanian 
Jerusalem, was the scene of outbreaks. 


Since 1957, the young King Hussein has fought 
internal dissension. When nationalists ousted the 
British military administration of the Arab Le- 
gion. Britain withdrew its subsidy, about $36,- 
000,000 a year. Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
agreed to provide it. Intrigue against Hussein by 
Egyptian-Syrian elements and by -pro-Communists 
in the army led Hussein to exile his Chief of Staff 
and other dissidents and to-proclaim martial law. 
In April, 1957, the 6th U.S. Fleet made a demon- 
stration in the eastern Mediterranean in: his 
support and King Saud also backed him. Egypt 
and Syria cancelled their share of the subsidy. 

During 1958 subversive forces, both pro-Nasser 
and Communist, attempted to undermine Hussein’s 
authority’ and radio broadcasts from Egypt and 
Syria urged open revolt. After King Faisal was 
killed in the Iraq revolt July 14, King Hussein 
called on Great Britain for help and British 
paratroopers were landed July 17, coincident with 
the landing of United States Marines in Lebanon. 
King Hussein dissolved the union with Iraq Aug. 
2. Syria closed its frontier with Jordan Aug. 4. 
For later events consult Chronology. 


Religion. The population is chiefly Arab, of 
whom the majority are Arab Moslems (12% are 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The language is Arabic. 


Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise an 
Arab Legion, an air force, and a national guard. 


Korea 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
DAEHAN-MINKUK 


Capital: Seoul. Area. (South Korea, 1954): 38,452 
sq. mi. Population (UN est. 1957): 22,250,000. 
Monetary unit: hwan (500 to U. S. $1). 


Total area of Korea, including Northern Com- 
munist portion: 85,266 sq. mi. Population UN est., 
1956): 31,400,000. 


Descriptive. Korea, Land of the Morning 
Calm, occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
highest peak is Mt. Paiktoo, 8,337 ft. Pusan is the 
principal port. 


Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

The forests in the North are of great value. 
Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Rice is an important crop; barley, wheat, to- 
bacco, and beans also are grown. Cotton spinning, 
and weaving of cotton, silk and rayon are well 
developed. Silk worm culture is pursued. 

With the help of the International Bank, the 
International Cooperation Admin. and the UN 
Korean Reconstruction Agency Korea is now en- 
gaged in developing industrial plants that will 
eliminate dependence on foreign help. These are 
in fields of mining (tungsten is a valuable export 
item); textiles, steel, straw pulp, rayon, wire, 
dyes, electrical and automotive equipment. Ex- 
panding industries also are in rubber, flour mills, 
woolen textiles, cement, shipbuilding and glass. 

In 1957 the gross national product was increased 
over 1956, manufacturing output rising almost 20% 
and agricultural production 10%. Korea completed 
its first flat glass plant at Inchon cap. 12,000,000 
sa. ft. annually, and a new cement plant at Mung- 
yong with annual cap. of 200,000 metric tons. 
Three new thermal power plants were completed 
adding 180,000 kw and in 1958 other new hydro- 
electric sites were under development at Hwachon, 
Chongpyong and Yongwol. 

U. S. support has been military, financial, tech- 
nical and educational. In fiscal 1957-58 non-mili- 
tary aid to Korea was $220,600,000, compared with 
$294,000,000 the previous year. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and’ was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea’s com- 
plete independence. After Russia obtained a lease- 
hold on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
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was subject to Russian penetration and became to 
Japan Palsigees pointed at her heart.’”’ This 
helped bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
1905. Japan. occupied Korea; Russia ri 

Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea as Chosen (Chosun). ; 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should: be “‘free and independent.” At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet: and the American occupation. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10; 1945; T. S. troops 
entered Sept. 8, 1945. The Russians occupied 48,468 
Sq. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. c. 21,000,000: The Soviet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists and 
blocked all efforts to let. the Koreans unite their 
country. Although the Soviet Union, at a foreign 
ministers’ conference in Moscow, Dec., 1945, agreed 
to a joint trusteeship for Korea, it thwarted all 
efforts to put this into effect. A commission ap- 
pointed by the UN to supervise elections in Korea 
in 1948 was denied admission to North Korea. 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was chosen President July 20 and 
the republic was formally proclaimed. Aug. 15, 
1948, when the U.S. turned over the administra- 
tion, By June 29, 1949, the U.S. had withdrawn 
its troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary, 
trained to keep order but not to fight. President 
Rhee was reelected to a third term May 15, 1956. 
The National Assembly has 233 seats. 


On May 1,.1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. The U.S. 
did not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the year, leaving behind 
a fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army inyaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The UN Security 
Council demanded immediate withdrawal and asked 
support of its members (the Soviet Union was 
absent). The U.S. ordered Gen. MacArthur to 
send aid. On July 7 the UN asked President Tru- 
man. to name a commander in chief; he appointed 
Gen. MacArthur. On Nov. 26, 200,000 troops of 
the People’s Republic of China (Communist) en- 
tered the war. 

An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
a.m., Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day, July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., HDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. Exchange of prisoners 
Was completed in Sept. 1953. 

President of North Korea: Kim Du-bong. Pre- 
mier: Kim Il-sung (1948). 

An armistice stipulation that military forces 
were not to be augmented was broken almost 
immediately by the North Koreans, who received 
new military and naval equipment and built air- 
flelds. On June 21, 1957, the UN Command through 
Maj. Gen. Homer L, Litzenberg, USMC, served 
notice that the UN no longer considered itself 
bound by the 1953 ban on importation of arma- 
ment because of the extensive Communist buildup 
of ‘vastly superior forces.’ The UN Command 
rejected June 26 the Communist proposal that all 
foreign forces be withdrawn and an international 
conference held on Korean unification, U. S. F-100 
Sabrejets were brought in and in 1958 Honest John 
and atomic cannon were given U. S. forces. 

In Feb. 1958 Communist China proposed both 
sides withdraw their forces and announced Chinese 
forces would be completely withdrawn during the 
year, regardless of UN troop disposition. 


Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. Christian missionaries established 

I of higher learning. 
Primary education is compulsory, Many new 
schools have been built since 1945. Under the Jap- 

there were 9 high schools with 6,000 stu- 
630 high schools and 


The college and university increase has been 
from 26 schools and 9,300 student; : 

and 92,087 students, Ralcaanniicie: 

orea’s 24-letter alphabet, a, hybrid comprised 

of ancient Chinese with Tibetan Cotisonante of 

Sanskrit derivation, is a practical phonetic system. 


Defense. The South Korea Army numbers abou 
600,000 and there are a small navy and air forces 


Laos 


monarchy of Thai 
Asia, one of the three form- 
er F ipa Soe Boa ag states. so aa o heat 
on the No: y Chinese territory, East 
Vietnam, on the South by Cambodia 
est Thailand. I 


became an independent sovereign state 
within the French Union by a treaty of July 19, 
1949, but the relationship is not clearly defined. 
The regime was recognized by the Communist 
forces in Indo-China in the cease-fire agreements 
with France, signed in Geneva, July 21, 1954, and 
by the United States and most members of the 
United Nations. It joined UN December, 1955. 
The is Somdet Prachao Sisavang Vong. 
Chief products are rice, maize, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, benzoin, shellac, tea and coffee. The popu- 
lation comprises peoples of Thai-Indonesian and 
Chinese origin, mostly Buddhist in religion. 


Latvia 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 
Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,305 sq. mi. Pop- 


ulation (est., 1940): 1,994,506. Flag: red-white- 
red horizontal bands. ; 


Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
before World War I, became an independent ree 
public Nov. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
tries, Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
East by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
and Poland, on the West by the Baltic Sea. Riga, 
founded in 1201, is the principal city. and second 
largest Baltic port, after Leningrad. 

In 1940 Latvia was overrun by 
which incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist: Republic. This act 
has not been recognized by the United States. A 
Latvian Legation, representing the last legal 
government, functions in Washington, D. Cc, 

Resources and Industries. Latvia’ was mainly 
agricultural but is becoming increasingly indus- 
trialized with gross output said to be triple that 
of 1940. Under the Soviet regime, farming was 
extensively collectivized. In 1955 there were 82 
state farms, 107 machine-tractor Stations, 500 
horse-hiring stations, and about 1,500 ~collective 
farms, Peat and gypsum deposits abound. 

Education and Religion. .Before the occupation 
Latvia was. about 55% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
There were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 
technical colleges. 


Lebanon 


LUBNAN 

Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. est.): 4,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est., 1957): 1,525,000. Flag: Three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red; the white twice 
the width of red bars, with green cedar in center. 
Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (U.S. 31.22c¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
coast about 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide, 
extending from the Israeli frontier on the South 
to Syria on the North and East. Beirut is the 
chief seaport and has an international air terminal, 
with one-third of the country’s population. It is 
the most cosmopolitan nation in the Near East. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 
Except for oil refining, industry is on a small and 
local seale. Tripoli and Sidon are terminals of oi] 
pipelines from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) ‘of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Béirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state Sept. 1, 1920. The 
States were administered under French Mandate 
1920-1941. In 1944 France yielded its powers: te 
the Syrian and Lebanese governments. Foreign 
troops were withdrawn in 1946. 


the U.S.S.R..,. 


_,_ Attempts to undermine the pro-western admin- 
_ istration of Lebanon and align it with the United 
_ Arab Republic led to open revolt in May, 1958. 
Lebanon became the center of international con- 
troversy when the United States sent Marines in 
reply to President Chamoun’s call for help and 
- Great Britain supported the American position. 

For subsequent events consult Chronology. 

The republic’s constitution instituted a demo- 
cratic parliamentary regime. There is a unicameral 
legislature (Chamber of Deputies) of 66, elected 

every four years. 

i The President normally is elected for a six-year 
term. Camille Chamoun was elected President by 
‘Parliament, Sept. 23, 1952. Parliament July 31, 
1958, elected Gen. Faud Chehab President. The 
President must be a Christian, the Premier a 
Moslem. 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. 


Education and Religion. Christians form the 
majority, Moslems of various sects most of the 
remainder, There are four universities in Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and the private 
Academy of Arts. Arabic is the official language. 

Defense: Lebanon’s Army in 1958 numbered an 
est. 8,000. There is a small air force. 


Liberia = 
Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 2,750,000. Flag: 11 hori- 
zontal red and white alternating stripes; in upper 
corner nearest staff a blue square with five-pointed 
white star. Monetary unit: U.S. dollar; also Liber- 
ian silver and copper coinage. 


Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, extending inland 75 to 190 miles, with a 
coast line on the South Atlantic of about 350 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical for- 
ests, rich in timber and oil nuts. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. Air 
service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian International 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and James 
Spriggs Payne field. 


Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
gold and iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some 
districts. U.S. technical and financial aid is has- 
tening development of resources. Iron ore from the 
Bomi Hills mines is rated as highest now mined 
(68.8% pure). Production, now more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, is exported chiefly to the United 
States. It provides 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 


History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822 when a settlement. was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was deciared a republic July 26, 1847. Its constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 
jand. The government rests with a President 
elected for one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year 
terms); a Senate of 10, elected for six years, and 
a House of Representatives of 31, elected for four 
years. The President is William V. Tubman, 
elected for 8 years, May 4, 1943, reelected to 4-year 
terms, May, 1951, and May 3, 1955. 


Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
nates. Public schools are entirely maintained by 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There 
are 500 schools of various types; also two colleges. 
English is the official language. 


Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 
AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHIDA 


Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est.): 679,- 
358 sq. mi. Population (census, 1954): 1,091,830. 
Flag: red, black, green horizontal, white crescent 
and star in center. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, 
100 piastres (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Libya, first country to receive in- 
dependence fully under United Nations auspices, 
is a constitutional monarchy comprising the states 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
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ated along the northern coast of Africa, bounded 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by 
Egypt and Sudan; West by Tunisia and Algeria; 
South by French West Africa, Equatorial Africa 
and the Sudan. Geographically it consists of three 
zones: The Mediterranean, about 17,230 square 
miles, most heavily populated and the only section 
well suited to agriculture; a sub-desert area, which 
produces chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone con- 
taining some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, 
Soena, Sebha, Brak). Tripolitania, in the north- 
west, contains 69% of the population, while Cyre- 
naica has 27%, and the Fezzan 4%. Native trans- 
portation and communication are elementary. 
Military bases are maintained by the United 
States, including the large air force base at 
Wheelus, near Tripoli, and Great Britain. 

The King lives in Bengazi (Berenice), second 
capital, A third capital at Beida, in the littoral 
highlands, is under construction. 


Resources and Industries. Economically one of 
the world’s poorest and most backward regions 
(Est. per capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 
date palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products in- 
clude tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics 
embroidered with gold and silver. Minerals were 
nationalized in 1953. Encouraging oil discoveries 
were made in 1958. 

The country receives aid from the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 


History and Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome; the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War It 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French, 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi (born 1890), 
spiritual and temporal ruler of the Senussi tribes- 
men, was recognized by Great Britain as Emir of 
Cyrenaica, June, 1949. He promulgated a constitu- 
tion and set up an interim government over in- 
ternal affairs, Sept. 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign 
state, was approved by the UN, 1949, effective Jan. 
2, 1952. A pre-independence constituent assembly 
chose the constitutional monarchy form of govern- 
ment and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 
3, 1950. A hereditary monarchy was proclaimed by 
King Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55, elected for 4-year terms, 

fae Ys Abdel Majid Kubar, appointed May 
26, 1957. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952; 
accepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 
Arab League; admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 


Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others. About 40% are literate. 
There are public elementary and secondary schools, 
and private Koranic, Greek, Italian and Jewish 
schools. Libyan Univ. was opened in 1956, 

Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
and the United States allow each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. By treaty July 30, 1953, 
Britain received the right to maintain military 
bases for 20 years. 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 
Capital: Vaduz. Area: 62 sq: mi. Population 


(govt. est. 1955): 14,757. Flag: blue and red horiz. 
bars. Monetary unit: Swiss frane (U. S. 23.2%c). 


Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was, until 1866, a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete independ- 
ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country administers its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only @ police force of 50. 


Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Chief 
industries are machines and tools, cotton spinning 
and weaving, foodstuffs and leatherware. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. 

History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution of 1921, legislative 
powers rest in a Diet; of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
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“his unclé,’Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30,°1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. The ruler contributes about $110,000 
a year to the public treasury. The country is vir- 
tually taxless, since it receives fess: from interna- 
tional corporations that make it ‘their hq. 

‘Education and Religion. The country is-predom- 
inantly Catholic. German is the language. ‘ 

Lithuania 
LIETUVA 

Patten LITHUANIAN §.S.R. 
+, Capital: Vilma (Vilnius). Area (1940): 24,500 
{sq. mi. Population (est., 1940);.2,879,070. 

Descriptive, Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
‘on the North by’ Latvia, East by Poland, South 

wby U.S:S,R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Before occupation. Lithuania was chiefly agri- 
cultural, with 76.7% so engaged. The.chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes. and flax. 
-The principal exports were meat, butter, flax. and 
eggs. By 1954: industrial production accounted. for 
65% of national output and over 87% of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Electric motors and 
appliances, lathes, agricultural and other heavy 
machinery are produced. 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
,10,400 square miles were occupied by Poland in 
1920 The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
porarily occupied by Germany in 1939, 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in. 1940 
and, incorporated into. the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. A Legation is main- 
tained in. Washington, D. Cc. 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the; population were Roman Catholic. In 1954 
there were 1,300 schools with 400,000 pupils and 
41 technical schools. Higher educational facilities 
number 11, including Univ. of Vilnius. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 
Capital; Luxemburg. Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est., 1957): 314,000. Flag: three. hori- 
zontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary unit: Lux- 

emburg franc (U.S. 2c). 


Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South, 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English spelling of this country’s 
name is Luxemburg, its government favors Luz- 
embourg, which form also is used by the UN 
and the U.S. State Dent. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners: 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by resident 
Owners. The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes. 

The mineral output of the country is large and 
includes iron, pig iron and steel. 

History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London, May 11, 1867, having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Con- 
federation. Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
it. abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 15, 1948, 
Customs union with Netherlands and Belgium was 
adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux Customs Union, 
with inter-union regulation of debits 
seritt schedules, 
union. Luxemburg is a member of the 
OEEC, Council of cae apes 
Community, Western European Union, and in 1957 
signed 
European Common Market. Treaty; initialed the 
Schuman coal-steel plan and European Army plan, 

As a Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
the Constitution of 1868, with modifications. Leg- 
islative power rests 
52 in number, elected by universal suffrage with 


executive power held by a Minister of 
Cabinet of at least 7 rhe canna 


: : and was 
married (Noy. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 


(April 9, 1953) 
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-e Fran Princess Josephine-Charlotte of Belgium: another 


Pierre Frieden, appointed Mar: 46, 4958. 7 

Pierre en, appoin +60, u ; 
The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 

lic. Education is compulsory and military service 


Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 sq. mi. Popu~ 

lation (UN est. 1957): 31,426,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
8e). 
_ Descriptive. Mexico, a federal republic, is 
bounded N and NE by the United States, E by the 
Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of Campeche and the Carib- 
bean Sea; S by Guatemala and British Honduras, 
and W by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
separates the mountainous and sparsely inhabited 
peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles long, from 
the mainland. Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico’-The coastline on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and the Gulf and Caribbean is 
1,774 miles. : 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North an 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mtns. 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz. ? 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is-rich in min- 
erals and timber. It leads in silver and produces 
much gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
and opal. Petroleum production is huge, averaging 
more than 91,000,000 bbls, annually. The industry 
is nationalized. Natural gas is supplied to the U.S. 
Rapid growth of sulphur production to nearly 
1,000,000 tons a year has brought Mexico to 2nd 
place in world output, 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Crops and farm prices are controlled, as 
are export and import. Large estates have been 
expropriated and leased in small parcels. 

Important are coffee (world’s fifth largest pro- 
ducer, production valued at $105,000,000 in 1957); 
corn, rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, 
garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas. About.50% of the 
world’s supply of sisal comes from Yucatan. 

Iron and steel production is growing rapidly. 
Other products are cotton, wool and synthetic tex- 
tiles, flour, beverages, soap, cigarettes and cigars, 
rubber, paper, rubber products, cement, shoes, 
glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous for 
industrial and native handicraft in Silver, pottery, 
leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U.S. takes 
75-80% of its exports. 

Mexico is served by 6 international airlines, 5 
of them American, and by 36 airlines maintaining 
scheduled services inside the country. 

Tourism is largest source of income. The resorts 
of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, Vera Cruz, Taxco and 
others are objectives. An est,. 611,516 tourists in 
1957 spent $592,000,000 against 587,770 in 1956 
spending $509,200,000. 

Foreign trade (in. dollars): 


~ obligatory: * 


Imports Exports 
1956 978,000,000 688,000,000. 
1957 1,155,000,000 614,000,000 


U. S, trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 
Imports by US Exports by US 
1956 401,000,000 851,000,000 
1957 430,000,000 902,000,000 
History and Government. Mexico was the site of 
an advanced aboriginal Indian culture in’ pre- 
Columbian days. The Mayas, an agricultural peo- 
ple, moved up from Yucatan and built immense 
stone pyramids and invented a calendar. Toltecs 
were Overcome by Aztecs, whose rulers were Mon- 
tezumas and who founded Tenochtitlan 1325 A.D., 
now Mexico City. Hernando Cortes, Spanish con- 
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queror, destroyed the Aztec empire, 1519-1521, 
After 3 centuries of misrule the people rose, under 
Fr. Miguel Hidalgo v Costilla, 1810, Fr. Morelos y 
Pavon, 1813, and Gen. Agustin Iturbide, who made 
independence effectual Sept. 27, 1821, but made 
himself emperor as Agustin I. He was displaced 
and executed 1824. Mexican authority extended into 
the present American Southwest and California. 
Texas revolted and established a republic; the Mex- 
ican legislature refused recognition but was unable 
to enforce its authority there. After numerous 
border clashes the U. S.-Mexican War, 1846-48, re- 
sulted in the loss to Mexico of the lands north 


- of the Rio Grande. 


French arms supported an Austrian archduke on 
the throne of Mexico as Maximilian I, 1864-67, 
when pressure from the U. S. forced France to 
withdraw troops, and led to his defeat by Mexican 
patriots under Benito Juraez, and subsequent ex- 
ecution. A dictatorial rule by Porfirio Diaz, presi- 
dent 1877-80, 1884-1911, led to demands for eco- 
nomic amelioration and fighting by rival forces 
until the new constitution of Feb. 5, 1917, provided 
social reform. Since then Mexico has held fast to 
@ program of social welfare, including laws regu- 
lating hours of work and pay and providing social 
security, crop improvement, expansion of secular 
schools and modernization of rails and highways. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with President, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage; two territories with 
governors appointed by the President, and a 
federal district containing Mexico City. The Presi- 
dent is elected for 6 years and thereafter ineligible; 
60 senators for 6 years and deputies for 3 years, in- 
eligible for reelection until one. term has inter- 
vened. The deputies are one to every 150,000 pop. 

The President is Adolfo Lopez Mateos, Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.I.), elected July 6, 
1958, succeeding Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Voca- 
tional instruction particularly in agriculture is 
promoted and there are many technical schools. 
The National University of Mexico continues an 
educational foundation of 1551 A.D. Education in 
primary, secondary and normal schools is non- 
religious. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of buildings 
is the responsibility of the clergy. 

Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and an Air Force. 


Monaco 
PRINCIPAUTE DE MONACO 
Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. Area: 0.50 sq. mi. Population (govt..-est. 


1956): 20,422. Flag: red and white horizontal 
bands. Monetary unit: French france (U.S. 
0.2351¢). 


Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on 
the Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea 
side by the French Department of the Alps Mari- 
times. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. j 


Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- 
dent population of about 9,500. 


History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 300 years, Monaco has belonged to the 
House of Grimaldi except during the French Revo- 
lution. It was placed under the protectorate of 
Sardinia in 1815 (Treaty of Vienna), and under 
that of France, 1861. The Prince of Monaco was 
an absolute ruler until a constitution was promul- 
gated June 7, 1911. The legislature (National 
Council) consists of 18 members elected for 4 years. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Nov. 19, 1949. He married Grace Kelly, 
American motion picture actress, Apr. 18, 1956. 
A daughter, Princess Caroline Louise Marguerite, 


was born Jan. 23, 1957; the heir apparent, Prince 
Albert Alexander Louis Pierre, born Mar. 14, 1958, 


Mongolia 
BUGHUT NAIRAMDAKH MONGOL ARAT ULUS 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

Capital: Ulan Bator (Urga). Area (est.): 1,750,- 
000 sq. mi. Population (est. 1954): 740,000. Flag: 
vertical bars, red-blue-red, with gold 5-pointed 
star and emblem near hoist. Monetary unit: 
Tughrik (100 Mongo). 


Descriptive. The Mongolian People’s Republic 
dominates Mongolia, a large livestock region in 
northeastern Asia, once the Chinese province of 
Outer Mongolia. It is bounded on the North by 
the Siberian provinces of USSR, on the East by 
Manchuria and the Tarbagatai Mts., on the South 
by Sinkiang province and the Great Wall of China, 
on the West by the USSR Turkestan provinces. 

Northwest Mongolia is an elevated plateau, well 
watered by lakes and rivers; Southeast and South 
Mongolia include the Gobi Desert, with the Ordos 
Desert in the extreme Southeast. Travel and com- 
munication and building methods are being 
modernized, but the population remains nomadic. 


Resources and Industries. Livestock raising is 
the principal industry, including cattle, sheep, cam- 
els and oxen. Other industry, under the planned 
economy system, includes wool-cleaning and 
building materials plants, shoe factories, tan- 
neries and others. It mines gold, coal and marble. 
Oil was discovered in 1950. F 

History and Government. The former Chinese 
province first declared its. independence Mar. 
13, 1921, but the monarchy of Bogdo’ Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan’s 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 
1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
USSR as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People’s Khural), with one member for every 
2,500 pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
versal suffrage, and from which is drawn & 7T- 
member Presidium. 

Education and Religion. There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator. An Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 
religion. 


Morocco 
AL-MAMLAKA AL-MAGHREBIA 

Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1956): 9,823,000. Flag: red with 
green Seal of Solomon. Monetary unit: French 
franc; Spanish peseta, 

Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, situated 
on the northwestern tip of Africa, until 1956 a pro- 
tectorate of France and Spain, is a remnant of the 
great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It consists of five natural regions: A series of 
mountain ranges (Riff, facing Gibraltar; Middle 
Atlas, extending northwest of Marrakesh; Upper 
Atlas, and Anti-Atlas); a series of rich plains in 
the West; the alluvial plains of Haouz in the 
Southwest; the ‘‘meseta’’, a well-cultivated series 
of plateaus in the center; the pre-Saharan zone 
extending from southern to eastern Morocco. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occupied 
by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, known 
as Moors. The third race is Jewish, 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, was 
internationalized during the French and Spanish 
protectorate. The Tangier Zone comprised 225 sa. 
mi. and an estimated population of 100,000. A pro- 
visional agreement in July 1956, provided for 
Tangier’s incorporation in Morocco as a new 
province. International rule officially ended Oct. 
29, 1956. Under a 1957 charter it retains many 
former free-zone prerogatives. 

Ifni, Spanish coastal enclave, comprises 740 sa. 
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mi. and 38,000. population,, mostly ofthe Alt Ba 
Amaron.tribe. «+. Sat 943 

Resources and: Industries. The people ate agri- 
cultural: and’ pastoral.” Cereals’ ‘rank ‘first ‘among 
agricultural ‘products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, ‘beans, > barley, «linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cunintin and gums. The ‘chief ‘imports-are 
textiles,: sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles ‘and’ spirits. Fruit ‘ and vineyards are 
abundant “and dates. a regular ¢rop. “ Carpets; 
leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among. the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
rich, including phosphate, manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petroleum. Annual phosphate 
production is 5;000,000 tons; manganese produc- 
tion is inereasing. Modern industrialization has 
expanded certain industries: Casablanca’ handles 
heavy annual tonnage. ; 


History and Government. Morocco came under 
French influence because of its proximity to 
Algeria. A general rising of the tribes Oct. 1910, 
culminating in the siege of Fez, called out a 
French expedition of pacification, which occupied 
Fez in 1911. For two decades thereafter the coun- 
try was restless, with frequent uprisings, and 
pacification was not completed until the exile of 
Abd-el Krim in 1926 and surrender of Sidi Ali 
Hociene, last die-hard chief, in 1933. 

The French section encompassed the whole of 
Morocco- except for the Spanish-controlled Ifni 
enclave, the Cape Juby area in the Southwest, 
and the internationalized Tangier area. A 

Sidi Mohamed Ben Youssef, third son of Mou- 
lay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was proclaimed 
Noy. 19, 1927, as Mohamed’ V. His eldest son, 
Moulay Hassan, was invested as Crown Prince and 
heir apparent July 9, 1957. On Aug. 11, 1957, the 
Foreign Ministry asked that the ruler’s title of 
King (Melek) be used instead of Sultan. 

France virtually ended its protectorate over 
Morocco by a joint declaration and protocols 
between the two countries, Mar. 2; 1956, which 
recognized Morocco’s independence and Suspended 
the protectorate treaty (Treaty of Fez, 1912), 
short of complete abrogation. Spain signed similar 
agreements, Apr. 7, that recognized in principle 
Morocco’s independence. 

Morocco’s territorial claims increased in 1957-58, 
directed against Spanish West Africa, Southwest- 
ern Algeria, and Mauritania, NW. province of 
French West Africa, resulting in clashes between 
Moroccan irregulars and Spanish troops and fight- 
ing in Ifni. Spain agreed to relinquish its Southern 
Morocco Protectorate effective Apr. 10, 1958. 
Morocco also pressed for evacuation of American 
and French air bases. 

In 1958 Morocco prepared to set up a modern 
communal administration to replace the outmoded 
tribal rule and King Mohamed V promulgated a 
charter May 8, 1958, providing for a Deliberative 
Assembly. 


Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and _French schools. European-type 
elementary and secondary schools had 350,000 
attendance in 1952. The most notable Islamic 
school is Kairoween University in Fez. The prin- 
cipal languages are Moorish-Arabic and the Berber 
dialects. Arabic is the official language, The popu- 
lation is predominantly Moslem. 


Nepal 
Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 sq. mi, Popu- 


lation (est., 1955): 8,431,547, Monetary unit: 
Nepalese rupee. 


Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 


is noted for its many shrines, 
decorated examples of Nepalese art, 


The country’s first motor 
to the outside world was 
1 others are under construc- 
tion. A tourist bureau Was Opened in 1958, 
Resources and Industries, Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits, The country exports jute, rice, 
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cipalities;. the inhabitants of 
-Ghurkas, a 


ports 

divided. into numerous. hill clans ‘2 " 
olic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant about 1769. 


exile,,ended the ancient system of rule by heredi-- 
tary premiers, and established a popular govern«- 


ment. Noy, 16, 1951. The Communist party was 


outlawed 1952. The govt. supports free elections. — 


EK Tribhubana died Mar. 13, 1955, and was 
sucseened by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev, officially crowned May 2, 1956. | _ > 

Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. 


Defense. The army consists of about 20,000 reg- 
ular infantrymen. f 


Netherlands - 


' KONINERIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 
Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sq. mi 
Population (govt. est. 1958): 11,095,721. 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 

unit: Gulden (guilder, florin) (U.S. 26.32c). 
Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
‘Germany on the East, Belgium on the South and 
the North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 


is flat, with an average height above sea level — 


of 37 feet, and with about one-fifth of its land 
below sea level, reclaimed and protected by dykes, 
of which. there are 1,500 miles. | 

In a gigantic undertaking the government- is 
draining the Ijsel Meer, formerly Zuider Zee, and 
converting the reclaimed land into farms. The 
total will add over 500,000 acres. The island of 
Marken will become part of one section, or polder. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
inaugurations of sovereigns are held there. 

Resources and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
land is given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
7%, horticulture 3%. Of the land.90% isin hold- 
ings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On soil on the edge of the polders and the sand 
dunes tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots 
are grown. The Dutch: bulb is not indigenous to 
Holland but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to. Holland several hundred years ago. Aals- 
meer is the most important flower center ; Boskoop 
is best known for ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products;.also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
has the Philips electrical and radio factories. 
Coal, oil and salt are found. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communications; elaborate 
systems, are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous trafe 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, located along the principal mouth of 
the Rhine, is an important port of entry for 
Europe. It ranks first in Europe in tonnage and is 
considered second only to New York in world har- 
bors. The heart of the city, destroyed by the Nazi 
air attack of May 14, 1940, has been replaced by 
® modern city, ’ 


Royal: Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) is one of the. 


world’s largest international airlines, reaching 120 
cities in 75 countries, , 
Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 
1956 14;105,000,000 —_10,881,000,000 
1957 15,597,000,000 11,770,000,000 


History and Government. The first constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as @ 
sovereign state was Promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised, 1815, after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
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‘The. ruling family tie =: 


th h a Council of Ministers, the President 
‘thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the sovereign, of 
which she is president, to be consulted on all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

-In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
‘amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to supranational organizations. 

A 1954 charter revision gave Surinam and 
Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, complete 
internal autonomy. : 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 
_ The Netherlands is a signatory of the European 
Common Market and Euratom agreements, and a 
member of Benelux. 

The reigning sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 6, 1948) on the ab- 
dication and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born June 29, 1911), known as ‘“‘The Prince of the 
Netherlands” since the accession of Juliana. They 
have four daughters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina 
Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), heiress-apparent; 
Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth (born Aug. 5, 1939), 
Princess Margriet Francisca (born Jan. 19, 1943, 
in Ottawa, Canada), and Princess Maria-Christina 
(born Feb. 18, 1947). 

Following the 1956 elections, the Houses of the 
States-General are composed: 

First Chamber Second Peantes 


0G IRE ie a ee 25 
BADORG es). nice nahi 22 50 
Anti-Revolutionary ... 8 15 
Christian Historical 

RE SULOTT on 5 os atop arash 13 
Freedom and 

PICMIOCIACY 6s oias:0 6 ava/e 7 13 
Communist ..... 500.8. 4 7 
Reeformed «c.g oo. eee ee 3 


Drees was reappointed Oct. 9, 1956. 

Education and Religion. There is complete liberty 
of worship. The royal family belongs to the 
‘Netherlands Reformed Church (Prot.). The popu- 
lation is 40.8% Protestant; 38.5% Catholic; others, 
including non-church members, 20.7%. 

Education is obligatory from ages 6 to 15. In- 
struction is free or subject to a small fee, in both 
public and denominational schools and teachers 
are paid by the state. There are universities in 
Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft (Engi- 
neering), Groningen, Wageningen (Agriculture), 
Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen and Tilburg. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 24 frigates, 6 subma- 
yines and minor miscellaneous craft. The Nether- 
lands modern Air Force contributes to NATO’s 
tactical air force. 

SURINAM AND NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

A revision of the Netherlands charter, promul- 
gated Dec. 29, 1954, raised Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles to equality with the Netherlands 
homeland in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
with complete internal autonomy and a voice in 
government of the kingdom. The kingdom is rep- 
resented in each by the governor who also is head 
of government for his respective country. Local 
governments comprise the governor, council, mini- 
sters, and representative bodies (States), the 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
ulation (est. 1955), is 250,000. Capital: Paramaribo. 

The chief export is aluminum ore bauxite, and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam. 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit. 
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The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, were 
forced by the British to cede New Netherland 
(New York) to England in exchange for Surinam. 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups 

of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Aruba and 
Bonaire, part of the Windward group, are near 
the Venezuelan coast; St. Eustatius, Saba and the 
southern part of St. Martin (Leeward Islands 
group) are 500 miles to the northeast and belong 
to the Lesser Antilles. The area of the groups is 
381.1 square miles, divided’ as follows: Curacao, 
172.5 square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba 69.9; St. 
Martin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8; 
Saba, 4.8. 
_ The population (1956). was 183,714. Willemstad 
is the capital. The chief products are corn, pulse, 
salt and phosphates; the principal industry is the 
refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch Shell 
and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey have large oil refineries, receiving oil from 
Venezuela. 

NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA (West Irian) 

Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi. and population (est. 1954), 775,000, 
was first claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch 
East India Company which acquired a commercial 
monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
It is world’s second largest island, after Greenland, 
with 316,861 sq. mi. Administration is under a 
governor and a council. Exports consist of petro- 
leum and forest products. 

West New Guinea was not included in territory 
transferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control, although it also is 
claimed by Indonesia. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 

Capital: Managua. Area (est.): 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est. 1957): 1,331,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U. S. 13.5¢), 

Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 
miles of coastline on each. The country is bordered 
by Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the West lie Lake Managua, 30 by 15 mi., and 
Lake Nicaragua, 100 by 45 mi., of great importance 
to the transport system. The government-owned 
Pacific railroad, Corinto to Leon and Managua to 
Granada, 171 miles, is the principal rail line. 
There is daily air service (PAA) to U.S. and South 
America; TACA serves Central America. 

Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essen- 
tially an agricultural and stock raising community. 
On the broad tropical plains to the east coast, 
bananas, cotton, fruit and yucca are cultivated. 
Products of the western half include coffee, sugar 
cane, corn, beans, cacao, rice, tobacco and wheat, 
Chief exports are coffee, gold, cotton, sesame and 
lumber.. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, 
chemicals and flour. In 1957 U. S. imported $22,- 
000,000 worth, exported $39,000,000 worth, as 
against $19,000,000 and $33,000,000 in 1956. 

History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic, 1838. 

The constitution of 1939, amended, provides for 
a Congress of two chambers, a House of Deputies of 
42 members elected for six years, and a Senate of 
16 members elected for six years, all chosen by 
popular vote. Ex-presidents also serve in the Sen- 
ate and are appointed for life. The President is 
elected for a period of six years. 

President: Luis Somoza, elected Feb. 3, 1957, 
after interim term which followed the death of 
his father, President Anastasio Somoza, Sept. 
29, 1956, wounded by an assassin Sept. 22. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
fiom of worship. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
talled National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814. Spanish is the official language. 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000, Aviation is being developed, 
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Norwa 
KONGERIKET NORGE 
Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. Popula- 
‘tion (govt. est. 1957): 3,500,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red ~ field. ; Monetary unit: 
Krone, pl, kroner (U.S. 14c). 


Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
rec diivien Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Gceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width varies. from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the East. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. ‘The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
The Northern Lights are visible in winter. 


Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
@ maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sq. mi. are cultivated; rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc, lead, 
titanium, molybdenum. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Important agricultural products are hay, oats, 
rye, potatoes and berries. A feature of farm econ- 
omy is the combination of agriculture with fishing, 
and forestry with fur farming. Industry claims 
34% of population, agriculture and forestry 22%. 

Norway’s merchant marine now ranks 4th in the 
world, with more than 1,200 ships totaling 8,700,000 
tons in 1958. About 54% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap, aluminum, 
and electrochemical products, including nitrates. 


History and Government. Norway, under its 
constitution, adopted May 17, 1814, is a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 
turies, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 
agreed to dissolve the union, Oct. 25, 1905. 

The King of Norway is Olav V (born July 2, 
1903), son of Haakon VII. On the death of his 
father he became King Sept. 21, 1957. He married 
(Mar, 21, 1929) Princess Martha of Sweden (who 
died Apr. 5, 1954). The heir to the throne, Crown 
Prince Harald, was born Feb. 21, 19377. The King 
has two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932), 

The legislative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political and 
budgetary questions, but divides itself into two 
Sections for questions of legislation. 

Premier: Binar Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 
Jan. 21, 1955. 

Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
fare system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
dents, and unemployment; and family allowances 
and old age pensions, : 3 


Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 


clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. 


compulsory from 7 to 14 
Since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The University of Oslo (founded 1811) and 
by the state, as are the 
(Trondheim) and the Ag- 


The official language was 
developed from the native Landsmaal, after many 


Foreign Countries—Norway, Pakistan 


-1596 and became locale of whaling until 19th 


mi., seat of governor, is 
370 mi. N of Norway. Named Svalbard by 
who discovered it in 1194, it was visited by Ba 


treaty of 1920 but 
Norway refused unilateral discussion. f 

Mt. Newton (West Spitsbergen) is 5,633 ft. tall. 
Other islands are Hope, White, Bear, King Charles 
Land, North East Land, Prince Charles Foreland, 
Edge and Barents. - 


OTHER ISLAND POSSESSIONS 
Jan Mayen, a-desolate area of 147 square miles s 


between Greenland and Northern -Norway usedi 
aS a weather station. 


; White crescent 
pointed star in center. 
rupee (U. S. 21c). 


Descriptive. The Islamic Republic of Pakistan | 
was founded Aug. 15, 1947, when Great Britain | 
formally recognized it as a self-governing nation. 
Its name, coined by Moslem students at Cambridge » 
Univ., 1933, is interpreted as Land of the Pure, 
with P for Punjab, A for Afghan regions, K for 
Kashmir, I for Islam, S for Sind and tan the last 
syllable of Baluchistan. In Urdu pak means spir- 
itual purity and stan means land. 

Pakistan occupies two zones in the NW and NE 
corners of the Indian subcontinent, separated by 
nearly 1,000 mi. of India. West Pakistan, area 
310,236 sq mi, includes the former Indian provinces 
of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, Northwest Frontier 
Province, Northwest Frontier States, and states of 
Khairpur and Bahawalpur It adjoins Iran and — 
Afghanistan on W and NW, India on E, Arabian : 
Sea on S East Pakistan, area 54,501 sq mi, com- | 
prises East Bengal, which includes the Sylhet Dis- | 
trict of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. It 
is bordered W and N by India, NE by Assam, E by 
Burma, S by the Bay of Bengal. 

West Pakistan is a land of rugged mountains 


Tirich Mir 25,263 
ft. tallest; also several other ranges rising from 


is dry with little | 


monsoon 
Karachi, the nation’s 
major seaport and airport, with 15 
airlines, including Pan American, 
BOAC, KLM, SAS and Philippine. 


Resources and Industries. Rice and wheat are 
the main crops, with cotton, oilseeds, tea, sugar, 
flour and canned fruits creating high values. Pak- 
istan has the world’s largest jute production, 
Over 6,000,000 bales annually. Cotton spinning and 
weaving are extensive. Wool, hides and skins are 
exported. West Pakistan has iron foundries and 


season, July- 
capital, is a | 
international 
Air’ France, | 


, Steel mills and some shipbuilding; private industry 


is encouraged by concessions on taxes, import and 
export duties. It has. salt, sulphur, gypsum, 
chromite, cement, petroleum, gas, coal, asbestos, 
antimony, magnesite and silica, East Pakistan 


Foreign Countries—Pukistan, Palestine, Panama, Paraguay 
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industries are manufacture of jute, cotton spin- 

, weaving, flour and food processing. A five- 
year plan was begun in 1957 to eliminate large 
land holdings and increase production, 

History and Government. The land now called 
Pakistan shares the 5,000-year history of the 
Indian subcontinent. (See India) The decisive 
influence on the culture of its inhabitants was 
the arrival of Islam with the Arab invasion of 
711 A.D. As a minority the Moslems considered 
their growth handicapped by the dominant Hindu. 
They fought for the Allies in troops furnished. by 
India and after World War I began serious agita- 


_. tion for minority rights in elections and preserva- 


tion of communal entities. 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah (1876-1948) was the 
principal architect of the Pakistan state. A 
British trained lawyer, he was a leader of the 
_ Moslem League since 1916, and worked for con- 

stitutional reform and dominion status for India. 
Convinced Moslem-Hindu relations in government 
were irreconcilable he first advocated a separate 
Moslem state in 1937. 

When the British withdrew Aug. 14, 1947, the 
Islamic portions of India acquired self-govern- 
ment with dominion status in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, and Mohammed Ali Jinnah became the 
first Governor General (1947-1948). Pakistan 
became a member of the UN at the same time. 
On May 28, 1955, a new constitution affirmed its 
Islamic character provided secular laws for a 
democratic republic, with a President, Prime 
Minister and elected legislature. 

The President is Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, 
former Governor General, inaug. Mar. 23, 1956. 
Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, appointed 
Dec. 17, 1957, head of coalition government. 

Since the division of the subcontinent an un- 
easy truce has prevailed between Pakistan and 
India, with frequent fatal rioting in cities. The 
principal controversy is over possession of 
Kashmir (Kashmir-Jammu), in the Himalayan 
part of NW India, 82,258 sq. mi., pop. over 
4,000,000, chiefly Moslem. Kashmir was conveyed 
to India by its ruler, a Hindu maharajah, in 1947, 
whereupon Pakistan sent troops into the terri- 
tory and occupied part of it. Peace was forced 
by the Security Council of the UN, which voted 
a plebiscite, the conditions of which India could 
not accept. India has made Kashmir an ‘‘integral 
part’’ of its territory. The famous Vale of Kashmir 
is located here. Srinagar is the principal capital. 

Education and Religion. About 88% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists. Education is free and 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. Of the 
many languages spoken, Urdu, English and Ben- 
gali are official. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 
force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. 

Pakistan is a member of Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organ. (SEATO) and Baghdad Pact (METO); has 
a regional defense agreement with Turkey (1954); 
a mutual defense assistance agreement with the 
United States (1954, augmented 1955). Pakistan, 
with Iran and Turkey, also has endersed NATO as 
necessary to security. 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Chris- 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, 
lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded‘on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan and on 
the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance with 
a decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states. The pro- 
posed Arab state has not yet come into being and 
most of the boundaries still are in dispute, the 
Arab portions being held chiefly by Jordan and 
Egypt (United Arab Republic). 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 
Capital: Panama. Area: 28,571 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1957): 960,000. Flag: rectangle of 
four quarters, white with biue star, blue, white 
with red star, red. Monetary unit: Balboa (equiv. 


to U.S. $1). 
Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 


the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 
South America. It has a north and east shoreline 
of 477 mi. on the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
west shoreline of 767 mi, on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding the Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
from about 37 to 110 mi, It is bounded on the 
East and South by Colombia, West and North by 
Costa Rica, and is bisected by the U.S. Canal 
Zone. Daily air services operate between Panama 
and the United States and connect with other 
Central and South American countries, 

Resources and Industries. Panama has exten- 
sive forests, and exports mahogany. Only about 
half of the rich arable land is cultivated. It raises 
livestock, coffee and rice. Chief exports are ba- 
nanas, pineapples, cacao, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
fiber, shrimp, cement. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after World War II, ranks high in size. Registered 
tonnage Dec. 31, 1957, was 4,277,000. 

History and Government. Spain discovered the 
coast in 1501; Columbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
del Toro), Porto Bello and Belen river, 1502-03. 
Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
Spain Sept. 25, 1513. Panama was hg. for Pizarro 
in 1524, was ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, 
and Henry Morgan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed 
old city of Panama, founded in 1519. Panama left 
Spain for Colombia in 1821, was autonomous from 
1855 to 1885, when it was again directly governed 
by Colombia. American capital built the first 
railroad in 1856. U.S. troops were sent to keep 
order 7 times between 1856 and 1901. 

Panama declared its independence from Colom- 
bia Nov. 3, 1903, with U.S. recognition. American 
naval vessels technically prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted 
the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified 
Feb. 26, 1904. For subsequent history consult Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal, 

Panama adopted universal suffrage in 1945 and 
its third constitution in 1946. The National Assem- 
bly (one for every 15,000 pop.) is elected for 
four years. 

The President is Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
elected May 13, 1956. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15, The National 
University is in Panama City, Spanish is the 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: Asuncion. Area (est.): 157,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN estimate 1957): 1,638,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.” 
(Only national flag having different obverse and 
reverse.) Monetary unit: Guarani (U.S. 0.8¢). 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world: The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for. vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay rivers as far 
as Asuncion, where extensive port improvements 
have been made. Airlines connect Asuncion and 
other cities of South and North America. 

Resources and Industries. Timber resources are 
enormous. Iron, manganese, copper are largely 
unexploited. The most important agricultural crops 
are corn, mandioca, cotton, beans, peanuts, to- 
bacco and citrus fruits. Paraguay has about 4,500,- 
000 cattle and many hogs and other livestock. 

Chief exports are beef and other food products; 
cotton. fiber, quebracho wood and tannin; hides, 
tobacco, Yerba mate, vegetable oils. 

Trade with U. S. in dollars (Dept. of Commerce); 


Import by US Export by US 
1956 6,000,000 8,000,000 
1957 7,000,000 11,000,000 


History and Government. Visited by Sebastian 
Cabot, 1527; settled as a Spanish possession in 
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Foreign Countries—Paraguay, Peru, Philippines 


1535, Paraguay, gained its independence from 
Spain in 1811, was governed by a dictator from 
1815-1840. After fighting Brazil, Argentina and 
Uruguay, it adopted (1870) a democratic constitu- 
tion, revised 1940 to eliminate monopoly of con~ 


sumer goods and. price fixing. Private property is_ 


safeguarded. : a 

raeress is composed of one chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative basis. .The President is elected for five 
years and appoints. a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the. government. 

The Colorado party is dominant. 

The President is Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, elected 
July 11, 1954, reelected 1958, leader of the arméd 
forces that revolted against. former President 
Federico Chaves in 1954, forcing his resignation. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
Teligion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14, In 1953 there were 1,620 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also 
speak Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 

Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1957): 9,923,000. Flag: ‘three vertical 
bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on white. 
Monetary unit: Sol. (U.S. 4.383¢). 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach 22,205 ft. (Mt. Huasca- 
Tran); seven peaks tower above 19,000 ft. The up- 
lands of western ‘slopes of the Andes are well 
watered; so, too, are the eastern slope and low- 
lands reaching the Amazon basin, where the port 
of Tquitos loads ocean-going vessels for a 2,300 
mi. trip down the Amazon. 

Lima, the capital, called City of the Kings, is 
the most important commercial center. Callao, 
chief seaport with naval arsenal is 7 mi. west. 

Inca and prehistoric remains make Peru a 
mecca for archaeologists, notably at Cuzco, Chan 
Chan and the Andean fastness of Machu Picchu. 

Resources and Industries. Though farm products 
comprise only 40% of the value of exports, 85% 
of the population is dependent, directly or in- 
directly, upon them by -agriculture and stock 
raising. 

The leading. agricultural export is cotton, which 
averages 20% of the total exports, About 100,000 
persons are engaged in the industry. Second as a 
money crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, 
barley are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, is 
a staple food among the Indians, who also raise 
alfalfa, Peruvian bark is used for drugs. 

The mountains are rich in Minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers of vanadium. The Toquepala copper 
mine with reserves .of 400,000,000 tons, in the 
southern Andes being worked. by American com- 
panies, is one of the world’s largest; another is at 
Cerro de Pasco. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, Sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are Machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals, chemicals, dyes and paints. 


There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 


C Gonzalo, 1548, 
Lima was the seat of Spanish viceroys until the 


independ: “3 1824. Chile defeated Peru 
lence, % ; 
Bolivia, 1879-84, and took Tacna and Arica; .re- 


frage for 6 yr. is composed of 


. Congress a 
chamber of deputies (members must be 25 or 


over) and a senate (members 35 or over), all 

native-born Bae od aoa ee is advised by 
economic adviso: 9° . 

Tpuftrabe is Rrantel to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Vot: is compulsory. 

The President is Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 
elected June 17, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. The University of San Marcos 
(founded 1551) is one of the oldest in the western 
hemisphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60% of the population is Indian; the 
white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish descent. 
The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quecha or Aymara. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserye, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. The navy includes 2 cruisers, 
4 destroyers, 4 submarines and others. There is 
a modern air force. 

ey: . 
Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 

Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi. Population (Govt. est. 1958): 23,000,000. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 50e). 

Descriptive. _The Republic of the Philippines 
lies between 21° 20’ and 4° 30’ N. Lat., and between 
116° 55’ and 126° 34’ E. Long. There are 7,100 
islands extending 1,150 mi. N to S, and 682 E to Ww, 
7,000 miles from San Francisco, 

Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; -Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; Cebu, 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. Only 462 
islands have areas of more than 1 sq.~mi, 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 mi, 
Manila Bay, with an area of 770 Sq. mi., and a cir- 
cumference of 120 mi., is the finest harbor in the 
Far East. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, 
Aparri, Davao, San Fernando (La Union), and 
Legaspi are main ports. 

There are 10 more or less active volcanoes. Mount 
Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and Mayon Volcano, 
7,943 ft. in Albay, are the best known. Between 
the mountains and the sea lie great fertile, well- 
watered plains. About 63% of the archipelago is 
suitable for cultivation. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months. is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb of Manila, is the official 
capital, but government offices remain in Manila. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture, raising 
livestock, mining, lumbering and fishing lead ac- 
tivities.- Forests provide cabinet and construction 
timber; also gums and resins, vegetable oils, rat- 
tan and bamboo, tan and dye barks, beeswax, char- 
coal, medicinal plants and exotic orchids. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and Manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
Square miles of lignite and bituminous coal. 

_The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
Tice (palay), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
Sugar Cane, corn and tobacco. - The Principal ex- 
port fruit is the Pineapple but there are also 
bananas, mangoes, Papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, 
mandarins and oranges, 


_. There is large-scale development of hydroelectric 


power. Manufacturing industries profit from a 
‘National Economic Council and favorable trade 
relations with the U.S. 

Leading exports are copra, sugar, abaca, logs 
and lumber, dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron 

- ore, canned pineapples, chrome ore, leaf tobacco. 
Imports: textiles, petroleum products, machinery, 
base metals, transportation equipment, cereals, 
metal products, paper, electrical equipment. Three- 
fourths of trade is with the U.S. 

History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, the U.S. pay- 
ing for the territory. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands in May, 
1942, and was ousted by Sept. 1945. In 1951 the 
U.S. settled war claims for property losses for 
$388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 1946. President Truman recognized the 
Philippines as a self-governing nation. 

The government is republican in form, founded 
on democratic principles. The constitution pro- 
vides for the Congress of the Philippines, con- 
sisting of a Senate of 24 members, elected at large 
{terms of two, four and six years), and a House 
of Representatives apportioned among the 53 prov- 
inces according to population, with a maximum 
membership of 120, elected to four-year terms. 
Congress regulates natural resources, capital and 
labor, and has sole power to declare war. 

The term of the President and Vice President is 
4 years, and the President may be re-elected only 
once. The cabinet consists of 14 members. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 associate justices appointed by the president 
cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. 

All natural resources of the Philippines. belong 
to the state and their exploitation is limited to 
citizens of the Philippines or corporations and as- 
sociations of which 60% of the capital is owned by 
citizens. In 1947 the right to develop natural re- 
sources and to own and operate public utilities for 
a limited period was extended to U.S. citizens. 

The President is Carlos P. Garcia, elected Nov. 
12, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Education is-free in the 
public school, secular and coeducational. Institu- 
tions of higher education include the University of 
the Philippines, Quezon City; Manila, Los Banos; 
Far Eastern Univ., Univ. of Sto. Thomas (founded 
1611), and others in Manila. Among many pri- 
vate institutions is Silliman Univ. in Dumaquete. 

The three official languages are Tagalog, a Ma- 
layan dialect which is the national language; 

nglish, and Spanish. 

. ‘About 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics and about 1,500,000 belong to the Independent 
Catholic Church, organized by a Filipino priest, 
¥r. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 444,491 Protest- 
ants, 791,817 Moslems (Moros), and eth rats 

Defense. The Republic of the Philippines an 
the U.S. have a 1947-1953 treaty for U.S. military 
and naval bases; the 1952 Mutual Defense Treaty, 
pledging joint action against external attack, and 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, ef- 
fective 1955. The Pacific Charter, which both 
signed, reiterates their intention to combat any 
attempt to subvert their freedom of sovereignty. 
The republic is a member of UN. 


Poland 
POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 
Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120,355 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion Wr eeti, est. 1957): 28,535,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal bars, white and red. Monetary unit: Zloty 
(c. U.S. 4.2c—free rate). a ee 
Descriptive. Poland, a Communist republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
Baltic Sea, East Prussia and Lithuania, both oc- 
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cupied by the USSR; on the East by the USSR; on 
the South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (German Democratic Republic). 

Its longest rivers, the Vistula and Odra (part), 
are connected by the Bydgoszcz Canal in the north- 
central part. Gdynia, Gdansk, Szczecin and Kolo- 
brzeg are the principal ports. 

Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 
tobacco, flax. Textiles, chemicals, woodworking 
and metal industries are important. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Coal production, 1945-1957, c. 1 billion tons. 

In 1957 foreign trade totaled the equiv. of 
$2,225 million; imports increased 11% and exports 
decreased slightly. 

Economic agreements with United States June 
7, 1957 and Feb. 15, 1958, gave Poland credits 
aggregating $193,000,000 for purchase of farm 
products, raw materials, consumer goods machin- 
ery. 

History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966 was a great power from the 14th to 
the 17th century. In 4 partitions (1772, 1793, 1795 
and 1939) it was apportioned among Prussia, Russia 
and Austria, and Germany and Russia. Overrun 
by the Austro-German armies in World War I, 
its independence, self-declared on Nov. 11, 1918, 
was recognized by the Treaty of Versailles, June 
28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. 

Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union invaded 
Poland Sept. 1-27, 1939, and by treaty divided the 
country (Fourth Partition). Eventually the Ger- 
mans were thrust out, but not before they had 
destroyed Warsaw. A Polish government in-exile 
in London was recognized by the U. S., but the 
Soviet Union pressed the claims of a Lublin group, 
the Polish Committee of National Liberation, to 
which a few members of the London committee 
were admitted. This became the Government of 
National Unity, Communist dominated. Although 
the U. S. and Britain opposed it they compromised 
with Stalin when he agreed to free elections in 
Poland. However, he rejected international super= 
vision with the result that the election of 1947 
was completely subverted by the Communists. 

Before World War II, Poland's population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 sq. mi. In compen- 
sation for 69,860 sq. mi. ceded to the USSR, 1945, 
Poland received approx 40,000 sq. mi. of German 
territory east of the Oder-Neisse line comprising 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and part of East 
Prussia. This has not been recognized by the West. 

The 1952 constitution describes Poland as a 
people’s republic in which the highest authority 
is the Sejm, elected for 4-year terms by direct 
secret ballot, The Sejm elects a Council of State 
and a Council of Ministers (cabinet). The office 
of President was abolished. 

During 12 years of rule by Stalinist extremists 
Poland’s landowners were dispossessed, farms col- 
lectivized, schools secularized and Roman Catholic 
prelates jailed. Farm production dropped until 
20% of the land lay fallow. Harsh working con- 
ditions caused a riot by workmen in Poznan June 
28-29, 1956, which was suppressed by troops, with 
44 dead, hundreds injured and 1,000 imprisoned. 

But the military domination by the Soviet Army 
irked even Communists. Wladyslaw Gomulka, who 
had been in jail, was restored to party leadership 
October 1956, and promised ‘‘socialism with free- 
dom.’’ This alarmed the Soviet leaders; Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin flew to Warsaw, but agreed 
Oct. 19-20, 1956, to withdraw the Soviet Army. 
Gomulka agreed to support Soviet foreign policy. 

Gomulka lifted the ban on freedom of speech 
but the upsurge of criticism led to curtailment. He 
dissolved all but about 11% of the 12,500 collective 
farms. Farmers were enabled to buy land, but had 
to give the state a percentage of their crops. 
Private housing was encouraged and cultural and 
financial relations with the West were opened. 
Autonomy was given to workers’ councils, but 
their disregard of bureaucrats led to conflict with 
the authorities. In a statement in April, 1958, 
Gomulka refused to countenance strikes. 

A general election, Jan. 20, 1957, gave the one- 
list ticket 51.7% of seats in the Sejm. But the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956 led the Soviet Union 
to demand tighter communist discipline; Gomulka 
was forced to join attacks on the West and espe- 
cially to express himself against the independent 
attitude of Marshal Tito. 

On Feb. 14, 1958, Adam Rapacki, Foreign Minis- 
ter, presented the United States, the Soviet Union 
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and-7 other powers with a proposal te-neutralize 


“East and West Germany, Poland and Czechoslo-- 


vakia, so that no nuclear weapons or equipment 
would. be kept or used against. targets there, sug- 
gesting aerial ground inspection by mem- 
bers of NATO, Warsaw Treaty powers and other 
states. The proposal had been made to the UN. 
The U. S. replied that no adequate system of 
inspection affecting nuclear’ weapons just across 
the border had been: found, and that the ability 
of the Soviet Union to overwhelm with conven- 
tional means made nuclear defense necessary. 
Premier: Jozef Cyrankiewicz, appd. March, 1954. 
Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 76 
institutions of higher learning (1957) with 129,000 
students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 


»-Lodz, Torun, Poznan, Krakow, Lublin, and Wro- 


claw (Breslau). 
Roman Catholic is the chief religion.. A law 


Promulgated Feb. 13, 1953, requires government 


consent to high church appointments. In October, 
1956, Gomulka released Stefan Cardinal Wyszn- 
ski from prison and agreed to permit religion in 


the schools, religious liberty in public institutions 


and religious publications, provided the church 
kept out of politics. Today 96% of the people are 
said to attend. services regularly. Although Com- 
munist teaching is anti-clerical, Communists often 
Marty in church and have their children baptized. 


Defense. Military age extends from 20 to 50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 350,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines and 


other craft. GDANSK: (Danzig) 


The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland, 1466-1793, while a member 
ofthe Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, 1793-1919, is a port on the Baltic 
Sea through which runs the Vistula River. It has 
an area of 754 sq. mi. and population (1956) of 
243,000. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 sq. mi. Population: 
(UN .est.. 1957): 8,909,000. Flag: green and red 
vertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield. in 
center, Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3.478¢). 


Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
N and E by Spain and S and W by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands in the 
North Atlantic have the same administrative 
status as the mainland. The area of the Azores 
is 888 square miles with a population (1956) of 
318,558. The area of the Madeira Islands is 308 
Square miles with a population (1956) of 280,000. 
Portugal is mountainous. About one-third of the 
land is cultivated. 


dines, tuna, anchovies, and resins are exported. 


A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola Was instituted in 1953, at 
a cost of $400,000,000. ‘Second Plan (1959-64) 
called for equiv. of $735,000,000, and additional 
amounts for overseas areas. Irrigation, reforesta- 
tion, rural highways, electrification, merchant 
fleet, airports, and schools are included. 

History and Government. Portugal - 
pendent state since the twelfth canter aes 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove out 
King Manoel II and proclaimed a republic, 
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‘A New constitution adopted by a plebiscite 
1933 and several times amended, provides some 
tures ofa corporative state: Two 


election by heads of families regardless of sex; the 
second, the Corporative Chamber, chosen through 
a system of guild or syndical representation. The 
Corporative Chamber deals with economic and 


social matters, and advises the National Assembly... 


The Assembly may override a Presidential veto by 
a two-thirds vote. ; 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the govern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmingly 


victorious in the general elections of Nov. 3, 1957. 
The President is Rear Admiral. Americo Rod- . 


rigues Tomaz, candidate of the Salazar regime, 
elected June 9, 1958. Premier: Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, apptd. 1932. - 


Education and Religion. The dominant religion | 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. . 


Primary education is compulsory. There are four 
universities, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 
79 technical schools and six art colleges. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small navy. 
Formation of a separate air arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 
purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 

The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the Population 
(est. 1954), 166,000. Chief products are coffee, 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. 

Portuguese Guinea, on’the coast of Senegambia, 
has an area of 13,948 Square miles and a popula- 
tion (est. 1957), 554,000. Chief exports are wax, 
oils, ivory and hides. Chief port:. Bissau. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372 Square miles; 
population (estimate 1954), 53,000. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1957), 4,354,000, including 50,000 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
oil seeds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, 
cotton. Diamonds are mined and exported prin- 
cipally to Belgium. There are large deposits of 
malachite copper, iron, manganese, mica, and 
salt, and gold has been found. Portugal supplies 
from 45% to 50% of the imports. Lobito, an Atlan- 
tic seaport, is western terminal or a transconti- 


nental railroad reaching Beira on the Indian 
Ocean. 


Lourenco Marques. Chief products are cement, 
flour, sugar, coconuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and 
beeswax. Coal deposits exist and samarskite, silver, 
uranium and asbestos 


Beira’s port is a relay point for important mineral 


Portuguese ejected Indian demonstrators from 
Goa, 1955, India broke off relations. 
Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier, 
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___ Macao, with an area of six square miles, is on an 
) island of the same name at the mouth of the 
_ Canton River in China. Population (est. 1954), 
200,000. Trade is handled by Chinese, 


Po: ese Timor is the eastern part of the 

_ Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 

Australia, Indonesia claiming the western part. 

The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 

(1957), 484,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
Sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 


Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1957): 17,829,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). 

Descriptive. Rumania, a Balkan state in East 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
USSR, on the East by the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Moldavian S.S.R., and the Black Sea, on the 
South by Bulgaria, and on the West by Yugoslavia 
and Hungary. For 243 miles the Danube forms the 
southern boundary; for 190 miles, from Calarasi 
to the Black Sea, it flows through Rumanian ter- 
Titory. The Carpathian mountains extend south- 
ward from Bukovina to Buzau, thence westward 
to Orsova on the Danube. 


Resources and Industries. About 60% to 70% of 
the population engage in agriculture and stock- 
raising, the most important agricultural products 
being wheat, corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
oats. Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. The 
country yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, lignite, 
gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, 
brewing and distilling are important industries. 
Farm machinery, oil equipment and chemicals are 
produced. The country’s resources and most of its 
enterprises were nationalized June 12, 1948. It has 
close economic and political ties with the USSR. 


History and -Government. Rumania’s history 
dates back to 101 A.D. with the Roman coloniza- 
tion of the Dacian kingdom. The principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, dominated by Turkey, 
were united in 1859; became Rumania in 1861. In 
1866 the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen placed 
@ prince in control. In 1877 Rumania proclaimed 
independence from Turkey. In 1881 the prince be- 
came King Carol I; in 1886 Rumania became a con- 
stitutional monarchy with bicameral legislature. 

Rumania’s location on the border of warring 
states made it frequent victim of strife. It helped 
Russia against Turkey, 1877-76. It won Dobrudja 
from Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 1913; 
was defeated by the Axis, 1914-15; joined the Allies 
and won Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania and 
Banat. Internal troubles over land reform made 
the Iron Guard leader, Ion Antonescu, dictator; 
he forced Rumania to join Germany against USSR 
in 1941. In 1944 Antonescu was overthrown by King 
Michael with Soviet help and Rumania joined the 
Allies. It already had restored southern Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria. It lost Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet, but regained Transylvania. 

King Carol II made himself dictator in 1938, 
abdicated 1940 (died 1953). Michael I (born Oct.. 
25, 1921) became king 1940. He abdicated under 
Communist pressure 1947, renounced abdication 
1948; married Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma 
1946, and lives in exile in France. 

With occupation by Soviet troops the National 
Democratic Front, headed by the Communist 
party, displaced the National Peasant party .A 
People’s Republic was proclaimed, practically all 
banks, factories and transportation units were 
nationalized. A new constitution on the Soviet 
model was voted Sept. 24, 1952. A Presidium is in 
control when the Assembly is not meeting. The 
Assembly has one member to each 40,000 pop. and 
currently numbers 437 Deputies. 

In the general elections of Feb. 3, 1957, the one- 
list slate was unanimously elected. 

The Premier is Chivu Stoica, appointed Oct. 3, 
1955. President of the Presidium: Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer (born 1902), elected Jan. 11, 1958. 


Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. There are universities in 
Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. 

The language has a Latin base, with traces of 
French, Greek, Slav and Turkish influences. 

Liberty of worship is assured but protests against 
suppression have been made by the U.S. and 
British governments. Orthodox clergy are paid by 
the state, other clergy being subventioned. Church 
and state are separated. Roman Catholic orders 
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have been abolished and the Greek Catholic 
Church has been absorbed by the Rumanian Or- 
thodox Church. 


Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small navy 
and air force. 


San Marino 
Area: 38 sq. mi. Population (estimated 1957), 
15,000. Flag: Blue and red horizontal bars. 


Descriptive. San Marino, smallest republic, is 
situated on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen- 
nines near Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Principal 
industries are wine, cereals, olive oil, cheese, 
cattle, and building stone. San Marino has its 
own coinage and postage stamps, but Italian and 
Vatican City currency are in general use. There 
is no public debt. 


History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. It has had a 
treaty of friendship with Italy since 1897. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. Communist rule of 12 years’ dura- 
tion was overthrown in 1957 and a four-member 
provisional government took office, The country’s 
armed force is a militia of 900. 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 
Capital: Riyadh. Area: 870,000 square miles, 
Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,000, Flag: 
green with white sword below an excerpt from 
Koran in white Arabic characters, Monetary 
unit: Riyal. 


Descriptive. Saudi Arabia occupies four-fifths of 
the Arabian Peninsula, with the Red Sea on most 
of its W coast and the Persian Gulf on the E. 
The highlands of the W, up to 9,000 ft., slope 
as an arid, barren desert to the Persian Gulf, 
where the land is over 2,000 ft. above sea level, 
Jordan lies W and N, Iraq N and NE, Kuwait 
has a small area in NE. Muscat blocks Saudi 
Arabia from the Persian Gulf in the SE, and 
Oman and Aden block the way to the Arabian 
Sea in the S. Yemen occupies a small area in the 
W, on the Red Sea. Opposite the Gulf of Aaaba 
lies the Sinai Peninsula (Egyptian). 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises the for- 
mer sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir, 


Resources and Industries. Saudi Arabia pos- 
sesses one of the great oil reservoirs of the world, 
second only to that of Kuwait in the Middle 
East. Production centers along the Persian Gulf 
at Abquaiq, Ain Dar, Dhahran and Qatif. Re- 
fineries and piers for tankers are at Ras Tanura; 
and a pipeline runs thence to Saida on the 
Lebanese coast. In 1957-58 two important discoy- 
eries were made at Khurais, 80 mi. E of Riyadh, 
the capital, and at Manifa, 9 mi. offshore. Opera- 
tions are in the hands of the Arabian American 
Oil Co., (Aramco), which is owned by Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, the Texas Co. and Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
In 1958 it estimated its recoverable oil reserves 
at 35 billion bbl. In 1957 it averaged 992,114 bbl. a 
day of crude oil, an increase from the 1956 record 
of 986,129 bbl. a day. The Safaniya offshore pro- 
duction is to be increased to 175,000 bbl. a day. 
New facilities for producing aviation gasoline and 
liquified gas at Ras Tanura are being built, 

Aramco pays royalties to Saudi Arabia sufficient 
to defray many expenses of the state, the cost of 
internal improvements and free medicine and 
medical care for its citizens. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

One- of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran on the E coast was built by the 
United States in 1946. 


History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The King is 
Saud, who on Nov. 9, 1953 succeeded his father, 
who had been proclaimed King of the Hejaz and 
Sultan of Nejd Jan. 11, 1926. 


~~ 
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The .brother, of King Saud, the Emir Feisal,, is 
Crown Prince, Prime Minister and, Foreign Min- 
ister. On .Mar. -24, 1958, King Saud delegated to 
the Prime Minister extensive fiscal powers. 

King Saud has used his influence to deter radi- 
cal outbreaks. When border disputes embroiled 
Turkey and Syria in 1957 he offered to mediate; 
Turkey accepted but Syria rejected his offer. 
When King Hussein of Jordan was endangered 
by pro-Soviet -and pro-Egyptian intrigue, King 
Saud sent troops to ‘the border, ready to support 
Hussein. He approved the United Arab. Republic, 
but did not join..He has accepted grants in aid 
from the United States, but not from the 
Soviet Union.. He shares the Arab antagonism to 
Israel. Transfer of some of his absolute powers 
to the Prime Minister was interpreted as insur- 
ing a milder attitude toward Egypt. 

An Advisory. Council assists the King, while 
legislation is entrusted to the Consultative As- 
sembly. The country is divided into districts, each 
administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and supported 
by Mohammed Ibn Saud, founder of the Saudi 
dynasty. - 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city June 7, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred 
shrine, the Kaaba, which holds the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham, Approximately 500,- 
000 Moslems visit Mecca annually. 


Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education is free, but not compulsory. 
The population -is almost entirely Moslem. 


Defense. Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train officers. Its defense is 
bolstered by agreements with Egypt, Syria and 
Yemen. The United States has an agreement for 
extending procurement assistance for transfer of 
military supplies (1951); for the use of Dhahran 
airfield by US aircraft (1951) and for a military 
assistance advisory group (1953). 


Other States of the Arabian Peninsula 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
El Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir of 
the Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat ahd Matruh. It exports dates and other 
fruits, salted fish and pearls. Capital: Muscat. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


KUWAIT 

The state of Kuwait, area (estimated), 5,800 
Square miles, and population (1957) of 206,000, 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest proven oil 
reserves—15 billion bbls. Production is handled by 
the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British and 
American oil companies. Under a royalty agree- 
ment 50% of the profits go to the Sheik. It 
normally produces 1,150,000 bbls. a day. An ex- 
tensive program of economic and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah as-Salim as-Sabah, 


BAHRAIN 

_ Bahrain is an Arab sheikdom consisting of the 
island of Bahrain (250 sq. mi.) and several smaller 
islands, under British protection since 1861. 
Formerly known for pearl fishing, it is now 
being developed for oil found in the central 
plateau of Bahrain Isl., mostly by American cor- 
porations. Pop., about 120,000, chiefly Moslem. 
Manamah is the capital. Fruit raising, shrimp 
fishing and weaving of mats are native occupa- 
tions. The ruler is the Sheik Sulman bin Hamad 
al Khalifah (born 1895). 


QATAR AND TRUCIAL SHEIKDOMS 

Qatar an independent Arab sheikdom, occupies 
the Qatar peninsula on the Persian Gulf from 
Khor el Odeid to Khor el Salwa. Area (est.), 
8,000 sa. mi.; population (est.), 35,000. Capital: 
Doha. Oil deposits are exploited, 


The six Trucial Sheikdoms, semi 


_ an-approx,-30,000 sq. mi. along a 400-mile 


strip from Sha’am to Khor el Odeid at SE end of 


Qatar peninsula. Population (est.) 85,000. 
For the British colony agd protectorate of Aden, 


see page 331, < 
Spain. 


f ' .\ ESTADO ESPANOL : 

Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation’ (UN est. 1957): 29,431,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
in center bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (c. U.S. 
3.6¢). 

Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy, occu- 
pies the entire Iberian peninsula in Western 
Europe, except for Portugal. It is bounded on the 
West by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
North by France and the Bay of Biscay, the Pyre- 
nees separating it from France; on the East and 
South by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the British fortified station of Gibraltar being at 
the southernmost tip, at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 

The interior is a high inclosed plateau traversed 
east and west by mountain ranges and deficient 
in rainfall. 

The Balearic Islands in the western Mediterra- 
nean, 1,935 sq. mi., pop. (1955) 433,444, are a prov- 
ince of Spain; they include Majorca (Mallorca), 
with the capital, Palma; Minorca, Cabrera, Iviza 
and Formentera. The Canary Islands, 2,807 sq. 
mi., in the Atlantic, west of the African colony 
of Rio de Oro, pop. (1955) 696,982, also are 
provinces and include the islands of Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, Hierro, Grand Canary, Fuerteven- 
tura and Lazarote with Las Palmas and Santa 
Cruz thriving ports. Ceuta, a fortified post in 


Africa, opposite Gibraltar, and Melilla, on the 


Rif coast, are parts of Metropolitan Spain. 

Resources and Industries.“Only about one-third 
of the land is cultivable, the remainder being arid 
or mountainous, and farm mechanization is low. 
United States aid is increasing output through use 
of irrigation and modern methods. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Tobacco, cotton, and 
rice are also grown. Wine-making is important. 
Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, iron, 
copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, sul- 
phate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, automobiles, cork and 
cement. Sardines, tuna fish- and cod are most 
important fish catches. Coal production is more 
than 15,000,000 tons annually. 


Railroads are being modernized in a 5-yr. 


program to cost $588,100,000, to be completed in 
1962. The Export-Import Bank has given a loan 
of $8,000,000 and the Development Loan Fund is 
to be asked for $24,000,000. 

Spain is engaged in extensive development of 
hydroelectric power. Over 1 billion kwh are pro- 
duced annually for Saltos del Sel. In 1958 Spain 
completed plans for 4 new installations with 
cebaatty of 121,900 kw on the Eo River in Lugo 

rovince. 


History and Government. Since Roman times 
Spain has had a major part in the political, 
religious and cultural fortunes of Europe. It was 
settled by Iberians, Basques and Celts, partly 
overrun by Carthaginian armies, conquered by 
Rome under Scipio Africanus c. 200 B.C. The 
Germanic Visigoths, in power by the 5th century 
A.D., adopted Christianity but by 711 A.D. lost to 
the Islamic invasion from Africa. The Christian 
reconquest from the north led to a Spanish na- 
tional movement under the Cid Campeador (Lord 
Champion) d. 1099 A.D. In 1469 the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Castile were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand II and Isabella I, and the Moors 
driven out by the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 
1492. Spain became the bulwark of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Jews, Moors and ° unbelievers were 
oe converted or expelled. 

th the discovery of America for S ain 
Columbus, 1492, and the conquest of Mextoo 4 
Cortes, Peru by Pizarro and other expeditions 
Spain became a great colonial empire. Under 


ah 


f 


i — — 


: 9th century. Afterward Spain 
was by turns an absolute monarchy, a constitu- 
_ tional monarchy, a republic and a constitutional 
Monarchy. There was a growth of anticlericalism 
- and socialism, an anarchistic revolt and Moorish 
uprising in Morocco. Primo de Rivera became 
dictator in 1923; when Alfonso XIII revoked the 
dictatorship, 1930, the subsequent elections were 
so strongly antimonarchist that he abdicated, Apr. 
14, 1931. A republic was proclaimed, under which 
large estates were broken up, religious orders 
dissolved, Jesuits expelled, churcH and state sep- 
arated, schools secularized. In 1936 an election 
gave the Cortes a strong Popular Front (leftist) 
majority and chose Manuel Azana President. 

Army officers in Morocco, forming a conservative 
core, headed a revolt against the government July 
19, 1936, under Francisco Franco (b. Dec. 14, 1892). 
They established a provisional govt. at Burgos. 
{In a destructive 3-yr. war, in which 1,000,000 are 
said to have died, Franco received help from the 
fascist governments of Italy and Germany, while 
the Soviet Union and Mexico were active on behalf 
of the republic.-About 600 Americans with leftist 
sympathies served in the Abraham Lincoln brigade. 
War ended when Madrid fell to Franco Mar. 28, 
1939. On Apr. 1, 1939 the U. S. recognized Franco. 

Franco was named caudillo, or leader of the 
nation, Chief of State, Commander in Chief, Prime 
Minister and head of the Faiange party. The 
Cortes was reestablished July 1942, with elected, 
appointed and ex officio members. Franco estab- 
lished a Regency Council; in the event he resigns 
or is incapacitated it may by a two-thirds vote 
propose a king to the Cortes, which must have a 
two-thirds majority for a candidate. The law of 
succession was approved by a referendum, July 6, 
1947, Juan Carlos, eldest son of the pretender, 
Don Juan, is considered a likely choice. 

Coincident with a major Cabinet revision Feb. 
25, 1957, the government announced key reforms 
to modernize future administration, including 
eventual creation of the office of Premier. 

In July, 1957, Senor Luis Carrero Blanco, 
minister in charge of Gen. Franco’s office, sent the 
Cortes a statement saying that when Franco is 
no longer in office ‘‘the destinies of Spain will be 
directed by a monarchy, neither liberal nor 
absolute, but traditional, representative and 
Catholic.”’ The ruler ‘‘will have to serve loyally 
the principles of the regime,’’ which was interp- 
reted to mean the aims of the Falange. 

Opening the Cortes May 17, 1958, Gen. Franco 
said the monarchy would be also social, implying 
attention to labor and welfare problems. 

Spain was neutral in World War II, and its 
relations with fascist countries and repressive 
measures caused its exclusion from UN in 1946. 
The U. S., France and Britain recommended the 
withdrawal of Franco and suppression of the 
Falange. The major powers, except Argentina, 
withdrew their ambassadors. On the initiative of 
the Latin American countries and the Arab League 
the General Assembly, UN, reversed its ruling; 
Spain was admitted to organizations and obtained 
loans from the Export-Import Bank. In 1951 the 
U. S. and Spain exchanged ambassadors. The 
cold war made Spain and its well trained army a 
bulwark against communism and led to the lease 
of airbases by the U.S. It was admitted to the 
UN in 1955. 

Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the state religion and state and 
church: cooperate in appointing priests, who are 
paid by the state. Civil marriages contracted with 
non-Catholics were legalized June 18, 1955. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free, There are 
12 universities. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the 
annual budget. The Navy has 5 cruisers, 18 des- 
troyers, and smaller vessels and a personnel of 
about 40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under 
a 10-year defense agreement with the United 
States signed Sept. 26, 1953, Spain receives arms 
and economic aid; in turn it permits use of air 
and naval bases on Spanish soil. 

SPANISH COLONIES 

Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprises Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 sq. mi.. and 
population (est. 1957), 212,000. The products in- 
clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: 
Santa Isabel. 

Spanish Sahara, Africa, includes the zones of 


em. - 


‘sq. mi., and Sekia el 1 


Rio de Oro, 73,362 
bare Sq. mi. Population (est.): 32,000. 


mi, an enclave on Morocco’s Mediterran 
coast, comprises 740 sq. mi. and 38,000 population, 
claimed as a perpetual possession under an 1860 
agreement, \ ict 


Sudan 


JAMHURYAT EL-SUDAN 
REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN ? 


Capital: Khartoum.-Area: 967,500 square miles. _ 


Population (govt. est. 1956): 10,000,000. Flag: blue, 
yellow, green horizontal bars. Monetary unit: 
Sudanese pound (U.S. $2.87). 


Descriptive. The Sudan, former Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium proclaimed independent Jan. 1, 1956, 
is bounded N by Libya and Egypt; E by the Red 
sea and Eritrea and Ethiopia; S by Uganda 
(British) and the Belgian Congo; W by French 
Equatorial Africa and Libya. - 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone — 
contains large fertile areas, including the rain- 
lands of Kassaia and Tokar, the Gezira plain and 
the pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
the southern equatorial belt where the soil is 
richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter 
Egypt at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles 
south of Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 


Resources and Industries. The Sudan. has cop- 
per, gold, iron, salt and other untapped mineral 
resources, The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Chief grain 
crop is dura (great millet), the country’s staple 
food. Cotton is the principal export; American and 
Egyptian-type cottons are grown, Other import- 
ant products are sesame, senna leaves and. pods, 
ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, mahogany, 
dom nuts (vegetable ivory), chillies, semn (ghee), 
melon-seeds, beans, corn, trochus and mother of 
pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and gold. Part 
of the Sudan is included in a vast British hydro- 
electric program. 


History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion, 1884-85, culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for administration by a Governor- 
General. A constitution, 1948, provided for an 
executive council composed equally of British and 
Sudanese, a legislative assembly partly elective. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, ° 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ese on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
pendence. Sudan voted for complete independence 
effective Jan. 1, 1956. A five-member Supreme 
Commission (Council of State) was sworn in Jan. 
1, 1956, and a cabinet Feb. 2. 

The House of Representatives numbers 173, all 
elected; the Senate has 30 elected members and 
20 nominated by the Council of State. 

In the first general election, Mar. 11, 1958, the 
pro-Western Umma party won 68 seats, and its 
ally, the People’s Democratic party 26. 

Premier: Abdullah Khalil, Umma (Nationalist) 
party, elected July 5, 1956; reelected Mar, 20, 1958, 
heading a coalition government. 

In 1958 Sudan charged the Egyptian region of 
the United Arab Republic with interfering in the 
Sudanese election campaign, and disputed with 
Egypt three areas along their common border 
marked by 22° N. Lat. Egypt asserted Sudan 
violated the 1929 Nile agreement by holding back 
waters of the Blue Nile at Sennar Dam, 160 mi. 
s.e. of Khartoum, two weeks ahead of schedule. 

Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the South, 
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formerly largely administered by Christian mis- 
sions, now also is in hands of the government. 
Univ. College of Khartoum (formerly Gordon) was 
raised to university status in July, 1956. Arabic 
is the national language. 

Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force. 


Sweden 
KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 

Capital: Stockholm. Area: 173,378 square miles. 
Population (govt. est., 1958): 7,395,000. Flag: Ex- 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 
tary unit: Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.33c). 

Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
length is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
Sweden is separated from Norway on the West by 
the Koélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
Finland on the East by the Baltic Sea except in 
the North where the two meet along the Tornea 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark 
on the Southwest. 

Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area. 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported; oil con- 
stitutes 45% of all imports. Goteborg’s oil harbor 
accommodates tankers up to 50,000 deadweight 
tons. Industry employs 41% of the working popu- 
lation, agriculture 20%. The mining industry is 
extensive. Swédish steel is of especial value for 
tool making. In 1957, 29.25 billion kwh were 
produced and output is scheduled to reach 36 
billion kwh in 1960. The Stornorrforsen hydro- 
electric plant on the Ume River, was designed to 
be one of the largest. 

Although over 90% of the economy is in private 
hands; the government holds a large interest in 
water power production and runs the railways. 

Shipping is privately operated and not subsi- 
dized. The merchant marine totalled 3,148,051 
gross tons on Jan, 1, 1958. 


Industrial production, 1957: 


Iron ore (tons) 20,000,000 
Steel (tons) 2,500,000 
Timber (standards) 1,680,000 
Paper (tons) ) 1,850,000 


Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,117,222 members served 
by 7,439 stores in 1957. Cooperatives also are im- 
portant in agriculture and housing. 

About one-fifth of the national product is based 
on foreign trade. Sweden exports more iron ore 
than any other country and vies with Canada in 
wood pulp. About two-fifths of the exports come 
from pulp, lumber, paper and other forestry prod- 
ucts. Other important products are steel, ships, 
airplanes, ball bearings, textiles, electrical goods. 
Chief agricultural products are cheese and butter. 

Foreign trade (in kronor): 


Imports Exports 
1956 11,427,000,000  10,047,000,000 
1957 12,533,000,000  11,104,000,000 


History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 151 members elected for 
eight years, and the second of 231 members, elected 
for four, All men and women over 21 are entitled 
to suffrage. 

In early times Sweden’s inhabitants were a 
Germanic people. The first peaceful consolidation 
of Sweden with other Scandinavian countries was 
the union of Kalmar, 1397. Sweden revolted 
1434-1523. Reformation was introduced 1527; 
Lutheranism dominated from 1607. 

The King is Gustav VI (born Nov. 11, 1882), 
who succeeded on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 
1907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 
Margaret (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. He has three living sons, two of them 
commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 
and his son, Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent, The King’s second wife {mar- 


Tied Nov. wearing was Lady Louise Mountbatten, 
now Queen , . 

A coalition cabinet of Social Democrats and 
Agrarians, in power since 1951, was succeeded by 
Sa? thE government of Social“Democrats Oct. 
29, 1957. - 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and m ipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national me is redistributed for social 
welfare. Its welfare system, already advanced, 
was expanded effective Jan. 1, 1955, to include 
general health insurance. 

Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland of the Nordic Council, estab. Feb., 1953, 
an advisory body. 


Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Approx. 95% of the people 
are Lutheran Protestant, which is the state re- 
ligion. Religious laws were liberalized effective 
Jan. 1, 1953. Education is compulsory and the 
literacy rate high. There are state universities at 
Uppsala (founded 1477), Lund, Stockholm and 
Goteborg. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 
training period is followed by three one-month 
repetitions. There is an army of approximately 
600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
cluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has 3 
cruisers, 14 destroyers, 13 frigates, 28 torpedo 
boats, 24 submarines, and other units and addi- 
tional ships are being built. 

The coast artillery is largely dug into atom- 
bomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 700 miles 
of coast line. Five hundred military rock shel- 
ters and similar airplane hangars and civilian 
shelters for 2,000,000 persons have been built. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 
Capital: Berne, Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1957): 5,117,000. Flag: white cross on 
red ground. Monetary unit: Frane (U.S. 23.2%c). 


Descriptive. Switzerland, a federal republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the West by France, 
the North by Germany, the East by Austria and 
Italy, and the South by Italy. 

Switzerland is the most mountainous of all 
European countries. The Alps constitute 61%, 
the midlands 27%, and the Jura 12%. The Alps 
have no fewer than 70 peaks ranging from 10,000 
feet to approximately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous 
for their beauty are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, 
Lugano, Wallensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Bienne, and Constance. The 
rivers Rhine, the Rhone and feeders of the Danube 
originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 


Resources and Industries. Switzerland’s abun- 
dant water power is exploited by more than 60 
hydroelectric plants. Salt is the principal mineral. 
Watch-making, machinery, and precision instru- 
ments are important manufactures; also silk, wool 
and cotton articles; iron and steel and electrical 
products; industrial chemicals, clothing, perfumes, 
and pharmaceuticals. Dairy products, especially 
cheesé, lead agriculture, followed by cattle, pigs, 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, Tye, oats and po- 
tatoes. Wine is valuable. In 1958 machine build- 
ing employed 26% of all factory workers and ac- 
counted for 30% of exports. Textile machinery 
led, followed by machine tools, dynamo-electric 
plants, transformers and diesels. 


History and Government. Switzerland, the Hel- 
vetia of ancient times, is a confederation of 22 
cantons, three of which once (1291) were mem- 
bers of a defensive league and later were joined 
by other districts. In 1648 the Swiss Confedera- 
tion obtained its independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are sub- 
divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “‘Standerat’’ or State Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
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tionalrat or National Council, has 196 members, 
one representativ2 to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members, ; 

The President is selected from membership of 

the Federal Council, serves for one year and cus- 
tomarily is succeeded by the Vice President. In 
1958 the President was Dr. Thomas Holenstein; 
Vice President, Paul Chaudet. 
_ Switzerland enters into no military alliance and 
is not a member of UN or NATO. It is however a 
member of various international agencies of the 
UN, such as the International Labor Org., World 
Health Org., and supports ECA work but is not a 
beneficiary. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
has hq. in Geneva, and the International Postal 
Union in Berne. 


Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities; the oldest is Basel, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons; other 
languages are French, Italian, and Romansch. 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
population 56.3% are Reformed Protestants, 42.2% 
Roman Catholics. f 


Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory; liability extends from 19 to 60 years. 


SYRIA 
For information on Syria, see United Arab 


Republic, 5 ° 
Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI; MUANG-THAI 


Cap?tal: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (UN est. 1957): 21,076,000. Flag: Hori- 
zontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tical) (U.S. 4.8¢). 


Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and East, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and East. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. It is of rolling topography with 
large areas benefiting from irrigation. 

The government in 1948 changed the English 
name of the country from Siam to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok, about 25 miles inland from the 
sea on the Menam Chao Phraya, was opened to 
océan-going vessels in 1954 after modernization. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of ex- 
port. Agriculture occupies 91% of the population. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
portant exports are tin, rubber, teak and tungsten. 
Coconuts, tobacco, pepper and cotton are. pro- 
duced in quantity. 

History and Guvernment. Siam, an ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution in 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who was 
found dead of a bullet wound, June 9, 1946, and 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 
phon Aduldet (born 1927), to succeed him. A re- 
gency council ruled for him until King Phumiphon 
formally took the throne May 5, 1950. 

The present constitution, adopted 1952, provides 
for a unicameral National Assembly currently of 
283 members partly elected and partly appointed; 
the latter to be progressively replaced by elected 
members. 

Field Marshall Pibul Songgram was ousted as 
Premier in a political coup, Sept. 17, 1957. 

The Premier is Lieut. Gen. Thanom Kitkhachon, 
National Socialist, appointed Dec. 25, 1957, head 
of a pro-Western regime. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. There are 5 universities, 31 
training colleges and many vocational schools. The 


language is Thai, an Indo-Chinese monosyllabic 
branch. Buddhism is the principal religion 


Defense. Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force comprises 40,- 
000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The Navy 
has 4 frigates and many small craft, with 10,000 
personnel. 

2 s 
Tunisia 
AL-MAMLAKA ATTUNUSIA 

Capital:. Tunis. Area: 48,313 square miles. Popu- 
lation _(UN estimate 1957): 3,800,000. Monetary 
Unit: France. 

Descriptive. Tunisia, former French protectorate 
and proclaimed a republic in 1957, is situated on 
the northern coast of Africa, with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the North and East, Libya on the 
Southeast, the Sahara Desert on the South and 
Algeria (French) on the West. The native popula- 
tion is composed of Arabs and Berbers. 

Resources and Industries. The chief industry is 
agriculture and the fertile soils produce an abun- 
dance of wheat, barley, oats, olives, grapes, dates, 
almonds, oranges, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead, iron, phosphate, sea salt, cement, and zinc 
are the most important minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
wine, olive oil and minerals are principal exports. 

History and Government. A former Barbary 
state under the suzerainty of Turkey, Tunisia be- 
came a protectorate of France under a treaty 
signed May 12, 1881, after France sent a military 
force to combat the raiding Khroumer tribes. After 
receiving increasing measures of self-government 
since 1947, a constituent assembly, elected Mar. 
25, 1956, chose a government headed by Habib 
Bourguiba of the dominant Neo-Destour party, 
named Premier Apr. 10. The new constitution, 
adopted by the assembly, Apr. 13, vested sovereign- 
ty in the people, ignoring the titular ruler, Mo- 
hammed el Amin, Bey of Tunis. The assembly 
unanimously voted, July 25, 1957, to end the mon- 
archy. It deposed the Bey and proclaimed a re- 
public, electing Premier Habib Bourguiba its first 
President. A Cabinet of 12 secretaries and 3 
under-secretaries was announced July 29. 

In 1957-1958 Tunisia demanded withdrawal of 
French troops. France agreed June 17 to with- 
draw from all installations except the air and 
naval base at Bizerte. Tunisia suffered economic- 
ally from the French-Algerian conflict, 1954-58. 

Education and Religion. The majority of the 
population is Moslem; Europeans number about 
250,000, Jews 80,000. Fifty percent is under age 
20; estimated birth rate: 40 per 1,000; death rate, 
15 per 1,000. Arabic is the national and official 
language. School enrollment in 1955 was 300,000 
with 9,000 teachers. The Moslem university, Zi- 
touna, is located in Tunis. The Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Tunis is under patronage of the 
University of Paris. 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,500 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1956): 24,797,000. Flag: white crescent 
and white five-pointed star on red field. Monetary 
unit: Lira (of 100 piastres) (U.S. 35.71c). 

Descriptive. Turkey, a republic since 1923, oc- 
cupies territory in Europe in and Asia. Turkey in 
Europe is bounded on the west by Bulgaria, Greece 
and the Aegean Sea, on east and north by the 
Black Sea. It is. separated from Turkey in Asia 
by the narrow Bosporus at Istanbul, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles (Hellespont) at the 
west end, 47 mi. long, 1 to 4 mi. wide. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the West by the Aegean Sea, 
on the South by the Aegean, Mediterranean, Syria 
and Iraq; on the North by the Black Sea; on the 
East by the Black Sea, the USSR and Iran. The 
island of Cyprus, under Turkish rule, 1571-1878 
and a British colony since 1923, lies 43 miles 
south of Turkey in the Mediterranean, Turkey 
resists Greek claims to the island. Turkey in 
Asia has the bulk of the nation’s area—about 
287,500 sa. mi., and 90% of the population. 

Central Turkey is a great plateau, with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow re- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
West and South along the Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea under development 
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include Samsun, Trabzon (classical Trapezus), 
Sinop, Amasra, and Eregli. Istanbul and Ankara 
are served by leading international airlines and 
possess modern hotels and other tourist attrac- 
tions, 

Resources and Industries, Nearly 75% of Turkey’s 
population derive their income from agriculture, 
the products including tobacco, (more than 250,- 
000,000 Ibs. annually), cereals, olives and olive 
oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of almost 
all varieties, sugar, opium for medicinal purposes, 
and gums. About 20 million acres are in forests. 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome (Tur- 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome). Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized its petroleum 
resources March 7, 1954, and offered incentives for 
development by foreign companies. 

Hydroelectric power stations are being built to 
service the “expanding industry. Completion of 
Seyhan and Sariyar power projects in 1956 brought 
Turkey’s power to 2 billion kwh annually. ~. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, foundry products, 
Sugar, footwear, office furniture, canned fish, 
cement, paper, and bottles and other glassware. 
The country has the largest arms industry in the 
Middle East, most of production coming from 
the state-owned Mechanical and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc. Many American enterprises flourish. 

Exports include tobacco, cotton, dried fruit, 
livestock, chrome, oilseeds. = 

History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Syria, Leba- 
non, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Arabia, Yemen, and 
islands in the Aegean Sea. The areas of the Turk- 
ish Empire, as late as 1916, totaled about 710,224 
Square miles, with about 21,273,900 population. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, 
divisions of territory were made and a neutral zone 
was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 

The republic was declared Oct. 29, 1923, with 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first President. In 1924 
the Caliphate was abolished. (Caliph was the spir- 
itual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
Sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression, but permitted free pas- 
sage through the straits for merchant vessels in 
peace or war. Turkey has refused to confer with 
USSR on revision, aiming at joint control of the 
Straits. 

The constitution provides for a single National 
Assembly of Deputies of 1 representative to every 
40,000, elected by men and women over 22 with 
secret ballot. The President is elected by the As- 
sembly from among their number. 

In the elections of Oct. 27,'1957, the Democratic 
party remained in power, winning 419 of the 610 
seats in the Assembly. The President is Cela] 
Bayar (born 1884), elected in 1950, reelected 
1954 and 1957. Prime Minister: Adnan Menderes 
(born 1899), appointed 1950. 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
UN, Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Communism is outlawed. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 
are separated. About 98% of the Turkish popula- 
tion is Moslem. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, and optional, but 
free, through the university, There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools, 
and universities in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. 
Another is under way with cooperation of Univ. 
of Nebraska. Robert College founded 1865, is oldest 
American college abroad. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. It supplies a large ground force 
to NATO. 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
Signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
Military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and joined METO 
(Baghdad Pact), 1955. 

Foreign trade (million lira) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1956 1,140.6 854.0 
1957 1,112.0 966.7 


Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH ; 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 
(Formerly Eussian 
Capital: Moscow. Area (govt. est. 1956): 7,877,- 
598 sq. mi. Population (govt. est. 1956): 200,- 
200,000. Flag: red ground with gold hammer-and- 
sickle below five-pointed gold star in upper corner 
- Monetary unit: Ruble (c. U.S. 25, 
official rate; approx. 10¢, 1958 tourist rate). 


Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates it from Alaska. 

The vast territory of the USSR, one sixth of 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
South and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
European from the Asiatic portions of the country, 
stretch north and south for 2,500 miles. The 
Asiatic portion of the USSR also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
eastern and southern borders. 

The European rivers include the Dnieper, flow- 
ing into the Black Sea, the Volga and the Ural, 
into the Caspian Sea, the Don into the Sea of 
Azov; the Western Dvina in the Baltic and the 
Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The Asiatic 
section is drained by the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each over 2,500 miles long, which flow into 
the Arctic Ocean, and the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. A 63-mi. canal from Stalingrad 


to Kalach joins the Don and Volga Rivers. There : 


is a vast canal system. 

The Caspian Sea, of which the south end is 
in Iran, is the largest salt inland sea (169,383 sq. 
mi.). Others are Aral Sea (26,166 sq. mi.), Lake 
Baykal (13,197 sq. mi.), Lake Balkhash (7,115 
sq. mi.), Lake Ladoga (7,000 sq. mi.). 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River. is the second largest city. 
Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
S. S. R., is the industrial center of the South. 
The Crimea is the vacationland and the highway 
from Sevastopol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Mas- 
sandra and other resorts along the Black Sea. 

Beginning in 1939 the USSR by means of military 
action and negotiation overran contiguous terri- 
tory and independent republics and annexed them. 
Some of the dismemberment of Germany was ap- 
proved at the Potsdam Conference, The Yalta 
Agreement conceded Soviet claims to Japanese 
territory in the Kurile islands and southern half 
of Sakhalin. Details in World Almanac for 1958 
and earlier issues. : 

The areas and populations of the constituent 
republics as of April 1956, according to the gov- 
ernment, are: 


Republic Area, sq. mi, Pop. est. 
Russian S. F. S. R......... 5,525,090 112,600,000 
Ukrainian S.S. R. ......., 232,664 40,600,000 
Byelorussian S. S. R....... 80,154 8,000,000 
Armenian 8.5) Re 3.02.7. 11,506 1,600,000 
Georgian S. S. R. ........ 29,498 4,000,000 
Azerbaijan S.S.R, ........ 33,089. 3,400,000 
Uzbek S. §)-Rolecan cen 156,640 7,300,000 
Turkmen S. S. R. ........ 187,181 1,400,000 
Tadjikistan S.S.R......... 54,826 1,800,000 
Kazakh 8. 8S. R. ........., 1,062,242 8,500,000 
Eilfghiz S.S.-Re ts. peee 76,718 1,900,000 
*Karelo-Finnish S. §. R,.. 68,819 600,000 
Moldavian S. S. R. ....., 13,050 2,700,000 
Lithuanian S. S. R. ...... 25,174 2,700,000 
Latvian S. S. R. ......., 24,903 2,000,000 
Estonian S. S. R. ........ 17,413 1,100,000 

 Qotaky acini anne eee »596,967 


200,200,000 
S.R. 
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POPULATION 
The Soviet government’s first statistical book 
published since 1939 listed the estimated USSR 
population (April 1956) at 200,200,000. Estimated 
birth rate in 1956 was 25.6.per 1,000 compared with 
31.7 per 1,000 in 1940. Rural population numbered 
113,200,000; urban, 87,000,000. 


: POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

The USSR is a federation consisting of 15 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist: Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 17 Autonomous Soviet Socialist, Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R,S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts.. The Union Republics are: . 

The Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet. Union and includes 76% 
of its territory. Its territories. stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines.on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S..S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 

The Supreme Soviet voted July 16, 1956, to 
incorporate Karelo-Finnish Republic as an auton- 
omous republic within the R.S.F.S.R., reducing. the 
federation by one to 15. It comprises territory 
ceded by Finland after World War II. The capital, 
Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 18th century by. 
Peter the Great. Forests cover two-thirds of the 
area and the underground wealth includes non- 
ferrous metal and mineral deposits. 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the most 
densely populated*of the constituent republics. It 
borders’ on the Black Sea, with Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Rumania on the West and 
Southwest. The population is 80% Ukrainian. 
Capital: Kiev. The northern part of Bukovina 


was added to the Ukraine S.S.R. from Rumania in - 


1940. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), 
is a part of this republic. The Crimea, was trans- 
ferred to the Ukraine Feb. 27, 1954. 

The Ukraine contains the arable black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

The Donets Basin has a huge storage of coal, 
iron and other metals.. Here are produced 30%. of 
the coal mined in the country, 50% of the pig iron, 
48% of the steel and 35% of the manganese. There 
are chemical’and dye industries and salt mines. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 


Russia), ‘situated on the western border of the. 


USSR, suffered greatly under the Czars from 
periodical pogroms and from inter-racial struggles. 
Between 1914. and 1920 it was a field for military 
operations. 'The racial composition is Byelo- 
russians, 80.6% Jews, 10%; others, - Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 
Principal crops are flax, grain and potatoes. 
Chief industries include agricultural machinery, 
woodworking, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil 
pressing, glass. : 
Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most’ important oil fields in the USSR. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossil copal, 
as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin, vanadium 
and molybdenum. Establishment of large irriga- 
tion projects has made cotton growing important 
(high quality Egyptian-type cotton). A high-yield 
winter: wheat also is grown. Three-fifths of the 
population are Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 
Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part, 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines’ in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Outptt of industrial machinery has 
become’ increasingly important. Grain and wine 


grapes are grown: The capital is Tbilisi (Tiflis).- 


-Armenian S. 8. R.; with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely:on irrigation. Cotton and. tobacco 
are. widely grown, Copper and lead mining have 


been developed. The population is 85% Armenian... 


Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, most important 
econdmically of the Central Asia republics, “con= 


tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union, - 


A*high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper 
and oil. ‘Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmen Republic, in Central ‘Asia, produces 


cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral wealth in- 
cludes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, gypsum. The 
Kara Kum desert occupies four-fifths of the terri- 
tory. Capital: Ashkhabad. 

Tadzhik S. S. R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 
1929. Three-quarters of the population are Tad- 
zhiks, mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. 
Chief occupations are farming, horticulture and 
cattle breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based 
on rich mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, 
has replaced handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital, 

Kazakh Socialist Soviet’ Republic extends- from 
the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe*to 
the Altai mountains on ‘the Chinese border. Mil- 
lions of acres of pasturage were converted to grain 
in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil, iron, 
tin, copper, etc., and large quantities of non-fer- 
rous metals. Fish for “its canning industry ‘are 
caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian “and 
Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata- (Father of 
Apples), which has several motion picture studios. 
Karaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located in 
the ‘eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets. Capital: Frunze. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous. Republic and Bessaraba. It-is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, ‘apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. Capital: Kishinev. 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and_peat resources. estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In. addition to agricultural products, it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers .and. glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, onthe Western. Dvina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea,. between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textiles, shipbuilding and 
railroad repair industries and its shale refining in~ 
dustry is reported to be the largest, of its kind. in 
the world. Tallinn.is the capital.. These three 
Baltic states were overrun by both sides during 
World, War I. Eventually Russian armies occu- 
pied them, the regular governments were dispos- 
sessed and Communist-dominated parliaments 
were elected on one-party tickets. 


ECONOMIC’ SYSTEM 

The economic foundation of the USSR is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative “and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water. and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprises of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute. their common, 
socialized property. There were 80,000 collective 
farms and 8,500 tractor stations in 1958. Members 
of the Kolkhozy may use, small plots’ of land 
attached to their dwellings. Peasants unwilling 
to énter a.Kolkhoz may retain their individual 
farms, but are not allowed to exploit hired labor. 
Citizens have the right to buy or build dwellings 
of not more than 5 rooms, : 

The Communist party Feb. 27, 1958, approved 
Secy. Khrushchev’s plan to abolish.machine and 
tractor stations” and. ‘sell state-owned farm. ma- 
chinery to collective farms, a~concept condemned 
by Stalin in 1942 as a ‘‘step away from com-~- 
munism.’’ Equipment would be sold to the farms 
with state bank financing. Tractor stations would 
be transformed “into repair and technical stations 
and. retail outlets for farm machinery. 

A new ‘pricé and delivery schedule for collective 
farms ending compulsory deliveries for fixed token 
payments was. ordered July 1, It provided for 
procurement of farm ‘produce by the government 
at relatively uniform prices scaled to meet opera- 
tion costs of’ average farms. 

In 1958 the USSR moved to combat shortages 
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of consumer goods. The Central Committee, May 
9 approved a Khrushchev plan to increase produc- 
tion of synthetic fibres, plastics, artificial leather, 
clothing, footwear and household articles from 
two to 8 times current production by 1965. Also 
included were milk, butter, meat, furniture and 
housing. Privately and at. public meetings of. the 
UN Economic Commission for Europe in April, 
Soviet delegates stressed their desire to buy West- 
ern machinery and obtain technical information 
to meet the growing demands for a wide range 
of consumer articles. 

In 1958 USSR farms had 43,800,000 cattle, 34,- 
300,000 pigs, and 119,300,000 sheep and goats. 

Excluding certain forms of slaughter previously 
tabulated, meat production for first six months of 
1958 was 700,000 tons, listed as an 11% increase 
over a like period of 1957. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Civil aviation is controlled by Aeroflot, the gov- 
ernment-owned airline. In 1958 the Soviet Union 
attempted unsuccessfully to obtain U. S. per- 
mission to establish an air service between the 
two countries. 

Aeroflot was believed in 1958 to have 40 turbine- 
powered airliners in operation, including 30 TU-104 
twin-jet, 70-passenger planes with 1,600 mi. range. 
On its regular schedule were daily flights between 
Moscow and Prague, and to Kabaharovsk, Pei- 
ping, Tashkent and Novosibirsk. Other flights 
reach Helsinki, Stockholm, Copenhagen and other 
capitals. Other planes in operation included the 
IL-14, 18-passenger piston transport, and the 
IL-14M, a 24-passenger transport. 

In 1958 the Aeroflot line was experimenting with 
& number of new types of jets and turboprop 
planes, including the IL-18 (Moskva), announced 
in July, 1957, 100-passenger turboprop with range 
of more than 3,000 mi.; the TU-114-D, a 4-jet, 
4-engined turbo-prop termed the world’s largest 
passenger aircraft, capable of transporting 120 
Passengers from Moscow to New York in 10-12 
hours, projected for international service in 1959; 
the MI-6 helicopter seating 70-80 persons; the 
TU-110, 4-jet medium-stage transport carrying 
78-100 passengers with 1,900 mi. range; the AN-10, 
with 4 turbo-prop engines, carrying 84-126 pas- 
sengers 1,900 mi. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Electric power output is growing rapidly and 
under a 15-year plan is scheduled to reach an esti- 
mated 800 billion kwh. In 1957 it was estimated at 
209 billion kwh. Of many large hydroelectric devel- 
opments, the Kuibyshev on the Volga, largest in 
the world, was opened August, 1958. It has a dam 
342 mi, long and backs up 2,500 sq. mi. of water, 
Others are the Stalingrad dam, north of the city 
of Stalingrad, 1,700,000 kw, Gorki, and Molotov. 
The Lake Sevan-Razdan River cascade in Ar- 
menia is expected to give power to 8 plants with 
6,000,000 kw capacity when built. 

A giant dam at Novesibirsk in western Siberia 
is one of a group planned to harness the Ob river 
system, and the government announced in August, 
1956, an agreement with Communist China to 
develop the Amur river basin, with vast potential, 


INDUSTRIAL REPORT 

The Soviet Union announced, Feb. 5, 1957, cut- 
backs in the rate of industrial expansion compared 
with recent years. At the end of 1957 it announced 
industrial production had risen 11%, and’ con- 
Sumer goods 8% over 1956, and set a rate of 
increase of 7.6% for its 1958 goal. 

A new 7-year production schedule for 1959-1965 
takes the place of the 5th 5-year plan, dropped 
at the close of 1958. Far larger goals are envisaged 
for 1972, when the Soviet Union expects to be 
producing 100,000,000 to 120,000,000 tons of steel 
and 350,000,00 to 400,000,000 tons of petroleum 
annually, 

Steel production for first three months of 1958 
Was almost 14,600,000 short tons (about 18% of 
U. S. output of 18,790,235 tons); and for March, 
1958, nearly 5,100,000 short tons, about 80% of 
U. S. production of 6,254,000 tons. 

The government announced July 24, 1958, that 
industry surpassed its 1958 production goals by 
4% in first six months and was 10.5% above the 
corresponding period of 1957, but complained of 
failures to meet goals in metallurgical and oil 
equipment, and prefabricated houses. Six-months’ 
production against 1958 goals was: Pig iron, 
19,300,000 tons toward planned 39,100,000 tons; 
steel, 27,000,000 tons toward 53,600,000 tons; 
rolled steel, 21,300,000 tons toward 41,700,000 tons. 
Oil production was 54,000,000 tons, increase of 


17% over first six months of 1957; natural gas, 
HE lon, cy "melee, > lef, eetrie power 
14 on , up a 

Production of vital materials (in 1,000 tons). 


PigIron Steel Coal Oil 
1956 Fe. eve 35,800 48,600 429,000 83,800 
Tanase 37,000 51,000 463,000 ~ > 


1957 , , 
1960 (est.) .. 53,000 68,300 ~~ 593,000 of 
' Soviet gold production rose to-a record estimated 
total of 17,000,000 oz. in 1957, rivaling that of 
South Africa and constituting nearly 60% of 
production by the rest of the world. 
Foreign foes is a state sree oma ae Seep 
imports and exports aggrega A 0. 
($7.25 “billion at official exchange rate used in 
compiling foreign trade data). Of this, almost 
16%. was with other Communist countries, Je by 
China, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland; 
16% with capitalist nations of the West, and 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand, and the re- 
mainder other Asian, African and Latin countries. 
Exports included iron_ore, manganese, asbestos, 
machinery, lumber, petroleum and cotton. 


GOVERNMENT 

The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild con- 
cessions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of 
the empire (Nov. 7). The first provisional demo- 
cratic government under Prince Georgi Lvov was 
followed by a second under Alexander Kerensky. 
This in turn was routed by the extreme Bolshevists 
under Lenin. The first Soviet constitution was 
adopted in 1918 for the R.S.F.S.R.; the USSR was 
formed in Dec., 1922, and the first Union consti- 
tution adopted in 1923. A new constitution was 
adopted 1936. It provides for universal direct 
suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified, 1944, 
to give each of the constituent republics the right 
to have separate commissariats for defense and 
foreign affairs, Voting age is 18: candidates for 
election must have reached 23. 

The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each 
autonomous region, and one from each national 
district. The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice 
@ year, serves for a four-year term. 

On Mar. 16, 1958, 1,378 candidates on a single 
Slate were elected to the first chamber of the 
Supreme Soviet. Of eligible voters, 99.97% voted; 
only 580,641 out of 133,796,091 failed to vote the 
Slate. In 1954 1,347 were chosen. The 1958 returns 
showed gains were made in representation by 
workers in industry and transport and agriculture, 
these categories now having 712 deputies or over 
51%, as against 502 or 37% in the former house. 
There were declines in representation of party and 
state apparatus, secret police, armed forces and 
intelligentsia, Since nominees are chosen strictly 
by plan, the results were interpreted as an 
attempt of the Khrushchev administration to 
reduce political personnel and increase workers in 
the Supreme Soviet. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
are divided into People’s Courts and Special 
Courts. In Feb., 1957, the USSR restricted the 
Supreme Court to appellate functions. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
comprising about 1,500 elected representatives 
which normally meet once every four years to elect 
a@ central committee and other bureaus. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territoe 
rial divisions of the state. According to the goy- 
ernment, the Communist party had 7,215,505 mem- 
bers in Feb, 1956, The Central Committee is the 
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party’s directive body. It elects a Presidium which 
makes party policy between Central Committee 
meetings, and a Secretariat, the party’s chief 
executive body. A Central Committee of 133 mem- 
bers and 122 alternates was elected 1956. 

Premier. Stalin died Mar. 5, 1953. He was born 
Dec. 31, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, Georgia, the 
son of a cobbler. His real name was Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was named 
Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi M, Malenkov was named Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers (Premier) and Nikita S. 


,Khrushchey succeeded. Stalin as First Secretary 


of the Central Committee, Malenkov resigned Feb. 
8, 1955 and was succeeded by Marshal Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, who appointed Malenkov a deputy 
premier and Minister of Electric Power Stations. 
The party Secretariat was headed by Khrushchev. 

Secy. Khrushchev forcibly condemned the meth- 


“ods of Premier Stalin before the 20th.Soviet Com- 


munist Party Congress in Moscow, 1956. He said 
Stalin developed a. ‘‘cult of personality” that was 
alien to Marx-Lenin principles and a cruel one- 
man rule that subverted communist aims. Anastas 
I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, and Malenkov 
followed with details. The Congress endorsed the 
action of the leaders. Within the year the Soviet 
Union acted to encourage closer relations: with 
socialist. parties in other nations and extendéd 
its policies of barter and exchange and loans. to 
finance projects’in other countries, and opened its 
boundaries to journalists and selected tourists. 

A -six-months’ internal struggle for power, 


:directed against Secy. : Khrushchev; . culminated 


July 4-5, 1957, in the ousting of V, M. ‘Molotov, 
Georgi M. Malenkov, Dmitri. T. Shepilov, . and 
L::M..Kakanowich. Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, 
appointed Minister of Defense, Feb. 9, 1955, was 
relieved of his duties and temporarily ‘stripped 


-of all posts. Oct. 26, 1957,-on charge he had at- 


tempted to eliminate party direction of the armed 
forces. He was replaced by Marshal Rodion Y. 
Malinovsky. 

Khrushchey was elected Premier by the.Supreme 
Soviet, Mar. 27, 1958, succeeding Marshal Bul- 
ganin who resigned and resumed chairmanship 
of the State Bank. Khrushchev remained First 


‘Secretary of the Central: Committee. He revived 


the title of First Deputy Premier, dropped in 
1957, and named to the office Anastas I. Mikoyan 
and Frol.R. Kozloy, Other members of the Council 
of Ministers (deputy premiers) are: Aleksandr 
F. Zasyadko, Josef J. Kuzmin, Alexei N. Kosygin 
Dmitri F. Ustinov. : 
In addition to the 1958 quota of 15 full. mem- 
bers ofthe Presidium, there currently are -11 
alternate: members. .Newest alternates, named 
June 20, 1958, were Dmitri S. Polyanski, Premier 


-of. the. Russian SFSR, and :Nikolai V. Podgorny, 


party leader of the Ukrainian SSR. 3 
The Khrushchey policy of amelioration foundered 


-when open antagonism against domination by 


Moscow developed in Poland, and Hungary flared 


into. revolt late in 1956., The brutal suppression of 


Hungarian nationalism: by Soviet arms was fol- 
lowed by .tightening of .political controls.. When 
Marshal -Tito of Yugoslavia refused to give-up his 
independent policy he was denounced in. 1958 .as 
a traitor to Communism and a tool of the West. 
For subsequent developments consult Chronology 


and Index. ,anNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles, 

Receipts Expenditures 
OBO osc: vupia eealase ere 432,000,000 427,900,000 
1h Gs ear ayes 458,716,500 451,503,000 
EO 2 Scone Achy esraietait 508,800,000 476,900,000 
OS eirogirer coy sop) «tlie! ar ote 543,357,000 530,500,000 
1054 2. ake tee oie 572,542,000 562,801,000 
NORD ica nsecein%o ie averse 561,500,000 537,800,000 
VQbG? 57 va ewes 592,800,000 569,600,000. 
MOST cece an tela 617,155,967 604,580,653 
1958 (est.) ...... 642,965,000 627,742,125 


Of 1958 budget expenditures, military costs were 
said to be allotted 96.3 billion rubles ($24.07 -bil- 
lion);\.and scientific research: 18.2 billion: ($4.55 
billion). : 

The ruble: was ‘pegged at 4 to $1 in -1950, the 
rate:used in foreign trade:and other data, but=the 
common rate to tourists im 1957-58 was'10'to $1. = 
Ss ‘EDUCATION AND RELIGION de 

“Universal ‘compulsory education was introduced 
in’ 1930, since 1944 starting at age 7, and, in-some 
aréas, is now compulsory through the 10th grade. 
Pupils in ‘more than 225,000 primary and secondary 
schools in 1956 exceeded 40,000,000; teachers 1,700,- 
000. Including higher education, nearly 60,000,000 


were attending classes in 1956. Institutions of high- 
er education numbered over 800 in 1956, includ 
ing 33 universities. The Academy of Science has 61 
institutes, 33 research stations, 3 observatories and 
31 special laboratories. 

In order to supply needed medical .education, 
the USSR in 1957 had 70 medical institutes, none 
associated with universities. Women constituted 
10% of the applicants. 

Moscow University’s building is the largest of 
its kind, the 32 stories and spire of the central 
block said to contain 22,000 rooms, 148 lecture 
amphitheaters, . 1,000 laboratories, libraries; 
teaches 22,000, including 6,000 by mail. “Teachers 
exceed 2,000. 

A-new natural science research city. (Naukograd) 
is under construction in West Siberia hear Novosi- 
birsk; to have initially 13 research institutes and 
library of 4,000,000- volumes: 

Over 8,000 newspapers -were published in 1955 
with total circulation of over: 60,000,000, published 
in 70 languages. Motion picture installations, iné 
cluding traveling movies, exceeded 58,000, There 


‘are TV stations in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 


Kharkov, and other large cities. - 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and’ state,-established Jan. 23, 1918. 

Seven branches of Christianity, and the Moslem, 
Jewish and Buddhist faiths are represented. In 
1953 there were 20,000 Orthodox congrégations, 
32,000 priests and 75 bishops. Moslems are the 
second largest religious community. 5 

All marriages must: be registered; divorce is dis- 
couraged: State payments are made to mothers 
with the birth of the third child. Paternity suits 
have “been abolished, but small state payments 
are provided for the children. A Soviet ban on 
marriages to foreigners, in force since 1947, was 
lifted Dec. 2, 1953: © 

MILITARY “See 

The armed forces were consolidated in March, 

1953, under a single Ministry of Defense. A sep- 


arate Ministry.of the Navy, created in 1950, was 


included in the merger. Military training begins in 
the schools at 12 (two hours a week). Compulsory 
service begins at 16. 

The USSR launched the world’s first two rocket- 
powered earth ‘satellites (Sputniks) Oct. 4 and 
Nov. 3, 1957, the second and larger carrying a 
ae dog. A third: was placed in orbit May 15, 


In 1958 Soviet armed forces were estimated to 
total between 3,600,000 and 4,200,000. The Army 
had -about 2,300,000, distributed among 175-200 
divisions under a decentralized command system of 
6 or 7 major armies. About 100 to 110) of the 
active divisions- were rifle or infantry divisions; 
45 mechanized divisions, and 20-armored. 

Air Force personnel was-estimated at 1,000,000, 
planes at 20,000. The USSR is thought -to. pro- 
duce 10,000 military. aircraft annually of which 
more than 6,000 are jet-powered. 

Aircraft, ‘types include a T-37 Bison intercon- 
tinental-jet bomber, a T-39:Badger medium™ bomb- 
er; a long-range~-turbo-prop Bear bomber, the 
Farmer MIG-19 all-weather -fighter, the IL-12 
transport, the high-speed MIG-21 fighter, and 
others. A new high-speed 4-jet medium bomber 
similar to the T-39 has been observed. 

The active Navy was believed to include about 
700. ships comprised of 3 or 4 battleships, 25 
cruisers, 130 modern . destroyers, and 500. sub- 
marines. Personnel was estimated at..750,000. Some 
submarines are said to be nuclear-powered. and 
armed with 50-ton 1,500-mi, range missiles. 

The USSR was believed to have made at least.39 
tests of nuclear weapons by mid-1958.. Obninsk 
and. Dubno, both near Moscow, are atomic ,re- 
search centers. Lermontov in the Caucasus is 
thought to .be another. The USSR announced 
Aug. 27, 1957, that it had successfully tested a 
multi-stage intercontinental ballistic missile. 

In addition to its own vast. military. establish- 
ment, the USSR dominates the military power of 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland,. Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Albania .and East Germany. The. eight- 
nation bloc signed a 20-year. mutual .defense 
treaty in Warsaw, May 14, 1955, with a unified 
command headed by. Marshal Ivan S. Konev. 

The USSR ratified.the UN act outlawing geno- 
cide, May 3, 1954, with reservations .and par- 
ticipated in the UN-sponsored international con- 
ference on peaceful aspects.of atomic energy in 
Geneva in August, 1955. 

For other data on the Soviet Union and events 
of 1958, consult Index and Chronology. 
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United Arab Republic 


Capital: Cairo. Area (est.), Egypt and Syria: 
458,432 sq. mi. Population (est. 1958): 27,990,000. 
Flag: Black-white-red horizontal bars, two green 
stars in center. 


The United Arab Republic, a new unified Arab 
state formed Feb. 1, 1958, comprises the former 
independent republics of Egypt and Syria. Joined 
with the new republic in a federation agreement 
of Mar. 8, 1958, is the independent kingdom of 
Yemen, not a member of the republic. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt outlined 
Feb. 5 a 17-point program for unification, includ- 
ing a new permanent constitution, elections, set- 
ting up of an appointed executive council in each 
region; headed by a chairman, to rule the two 
regions on an interim basis. The Egyptian and 
Syrian Assemblies unanimously adopted the pro- 
gram and nominated President Nasser as the sole 
candidate for the Presidency. By plebiscite held 
Feb. 21 in the two countries, virtually unanimous 
approval of the merger was given. 

Hodeida, chief Red Sea port of Yemen, was 
designated as permanent headquarters of the 
federal council for the three United Arab States. 

Legislation drawn up May 13, 1958, abolished 
Egyptian and Syrian citizenship and designated 
those peoples solely as Arabs. The legislation pro- 
vided that the ‘‘Arab territory’’ comprised Egypt 
and Syria, while the ‘‘Arab fatherland’? encom- 
passed the area from the Atlantic coast to the 
Persian Gulf. In June, 1956, a further clarification 
of policy said the flags of the two nations would 
be retained. 

Pres. Nasser strengthened his control over 
Syrian armed forces by dismissing Lt. Gen. Afif 
Bizri, leader of a leftist army group and Syrian 
Chief of Staff since Aug. 17, 1957. 


Egypt 
JAMHURYAT MISR. 

Capital: Cairo. Area: 386,198 sq, mi, (est.). 
Population (UN est. 1956): 23,410,000. Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 
field. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). 


Descriptive. Egypt, a republic since 1953, now 
one of two component parts of the new United 
Arab Republic, occupies the northeast corner of 
Africa on the Mediterranean sea. On the East He 
Israel and 1,200 mi. of Red Sea separating Egypt 
from Saudi Arabia. Libya is on the West and 
Sudan is south of 22° N, Lat. The peninsula of 
Sinai extends into the Red Sea, with the Gulf of 
Aqaba on the East and the Gulf of Suez inside 
Egypt, and the Suez Canal connecting the Gulf of 
Suez with the Mediterranean. Jurisdiction over a 
28-mi. wide strip of Asia Minor west of Israel, 
including Gaza, was given Egypt by an armistice 
agreement, 1949, as a refugee for displaced Pales- 
tinian Arabs. 

Alexandria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city, 
is rich in archaeological treasures, cafes, bazaars. 
Excursions for tourists are conducted to the pyra- 
mids, Sphinx, temple ruins at Karnak and Luxor, 
and other ancient monuments. 


Resources and Industries. Productive acreage 
lies in the Valley of the Nile and its delta, or 
Lower Egypt, north of Cairo. The Nile fiows 
through 960 mi. in Egypt and covers 2,850 sq. mi, 
with waters and marshes. About 13,000 sq. mi. 
are cultivated for cereals, vegetables, cotton and 
Sugar cane, and 1,900 sq. mi. have canals and fruit 
plantations. The Nile rises in June and reaches 
its peak by October, regulated by dams. The land 
is divided into rectangular basins protected by 
banks; water is admitted to a depth of 3 ft., and 
left 40 days; it is then run off and seed is broad- 
cast. Fruit is plentiful and includes grapes, dates, 
figs, pomegranates, peaches, apricots, oranges, 
lemons, bananas and olives. 

The dams conserving Nile waters are among the 
largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- 
ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila dam is over 3 mi. long. The 
Aswan High Dam project to be constructed in 
southern Egypt and add 2,000,000 acres of arable 
land is in abeyance pending funding. 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, iron, alum, copper, 
beryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt has textile plants, yarn factories, cement 
and fertilizer factories, and a thriving film in- 


dustry supplying the Moslem countries. In 1957 
it planned a 102-mi. pipeline to run from Suez 
to Port Said, with an initial capacity of 500,000 
bbls. of oil per day. F 

On Jan. 29, 1958, it received a USSR loan o 
700,000,000 rubles to Assist in its 5-year industri- 
alization poe re 125 projects, to cost an 
estimated 000,000. 

The eel imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
and cork articles; paper, metals, machinery and 
motor vehicles. are chiefly cotton, rice, 
onions, mineral products. 

History and Government. Archaeological records 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1882, 
made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
a sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications, and the Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1937. Farouk was married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial, b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b. 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb. 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad II, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and left the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regency council, Aug. 5, 
1952. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. : 

In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
revised the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to a condominion over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retain 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until 
Egypt could take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexandria and Port Said. 

Egypt became a charter member of the UN and 
in 1945 led in organization of the Arab League. 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, UN, a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution, The Sudan, with 
UN support, gained independence, effective Jan. 
1, 1956. See Sudan. 

Delays in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance led to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
led by the Society of Free Officers (Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, ch. exec. comm.) which named Maj. Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib commander in chief. They 
forced abdication of King Farouk. The constitution 
was cancelled and a transition government insti- 
tuted. Naguib became Premier Sept. 7, 1952. When 
the republic was proclaimed June 18, 1953. Naguib 
became its first President and Premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser, the principal influence behind 
the revolt, removed Naguib and succeeded him as 
Premier on Apr, 18, 1954. On June 23, 1956, voters 
elected Col. Nasser President (99.9% of total 
votes) and-adopted a constitution providing for 
freedom of worship, press, speech, assembly and 
private ownership, and election of a national as- 
sembly. The constitution proclaimed Egypt to be 
an Islamic Arab state under a republican and 
democratic form of government. 

Women voted for the first time in Egypt in the 
country’s first post-revolution general election for 
a 350-member Parliament, July 3, 1957. 

In July, 1956, the United States, Great Britain 
and the International Bank withdrew support 
from loans to start the Aswan dam, President 
Nasser, July 26, ousted the Suez Canal Co., seized 
the canal and declared its revenues would -be 
used to pay for the dam. See Suez Canal. _ 

The border hostilities between the Arab nations 
and Israel heightened during the. Suez crisis. 
Israeli forces invaded Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula 
Oct. 29, 1956, and by Noy. 4 occupied that and 
the Gaza Strip. On Egypt’s rejection of a demand 
by Britain and France for a cease-fire, the latter 
two nations began bombing Egypt by air Oct. 31 


: a 
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and landed forces Nov. 5-6, despite UN and United 
States objections. Egypt and Israel accepted a 
cease-fire proposal of the UN, followed by Britain 
and France, and fighting endéd Nov. 7. Israel 
withdrew from Egyptian territory, Mar. 4, 1957. 
A UN Emergency Force guards Gaza’s border 
with Israel. Gaza received its own Legislative 
Council Mar. 15, 1958, comprising 10 Egyptians 
and 10 Palestinians who assist the governor. © 
Gamal Abdul Nasser, President of Egypt and of 
the United Arab Republic, was born Jan. 15, 1918, 
at Beni Mor, Asyou Prov., Egypt, and trained at a 
military college. He was the initiator and the 
prin¢ipal influence in the ousting of King Farouk, 
working with. Maj. Gen. Naguib until the latter 
tried’ to turn back to the parliamentary system 
that Nasser considered an obstacle to reform. Nas- 
ser~had himself elected President for 6 yrs. in 
1956 and is chairman of the sole political party, 
the National’ Union. His program is to ‘unite the 
Arab world of the Near East under the leadership 


of Egypt, to control and develop the resources of 


these nations for their own use, ‘dnd to remove 
foreign influences: His aim is to maintairi-a neu- 
tralist position between the great power blocs. He 
is an open enemy of Israel and its existence in 
Asia Minor. His influence has been exerted against 
those Arab‘ governments that have not accepted 
his leadership. : 


Education and. Religion. Three distinct racial 
elements..are represented: the Fellahin, basic 
Egyptian group; the Bedouin, nomadic Arabs; 
Nubians,. a mixed group. Moslems.form over 91% 
of. the population; Christians, 7.89%; Jews, 0.34%. 
Education is compulsory for all children beginning 
at, age seven and free. through high school. There 
is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the Uni- 
versity of Al-Azhar in Cairo, founded about 968 
A.D. Three. modern universities are Cairo Uni- 
versity, Alexandria Univ., and Heliopolis Univ. 
There aré two American centers: American Uni- 
versity, Cairo, and an American College for women, 
Assiut,. Upper. Egypt. ; 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all, 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded, The 


regular army (1957). is est. to number 100,000, the - 


militia 50,000 and.-a large number: of trained 
peasantry. The delivery of large tanks, motorized 
guns, machine guns, small arms, jet- airplanes 
and 6 submarines from Soviet Communist: sources 
has made the United Arab Republic the most fully 
armed nation in the Near. East. ; 


THE SUEZ CAN AL 


The Suez Canal, ~103 mi. long, joins the Medi- 
térranean and the Red Sea. Its minimum. width 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels 
35 ft. It was begun April 25, 1859, bya French cor- 
poration under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Nov. 17, 1869. Benj. Disraeli, British prime min- 
ister, obtained control for Britain Nov. 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000). Brit- 
ain increased its ‘holdings to 295,026 shares out of 
652,932. Prolonged agitation led to an agreement 
July 27, 1954, by which Britain agreed to withdraw 
all troops (est. 80,000) within 20 mos. after signing 
pact on Oct. 19, 1954. The 74-year British military 
occupation ended June 13, 1956, ahead. of schedule. 

The canal was due to revert to Egypt Nov. 16, 
1968, termination date of the company concession. 
On July 26, 1956, President Nasser proclaimed 
nationalization of the Suez and announced profits 
would be used to build the projected High Dam at 
Aswan. This followed the withdrawal of $56,000,000 
worth of United States aid and $14,000,000 worth of 
British aid for the first stage of construction, July 
19-20, 1956,-which also rendered inoperative a pro- 
jected World Bank loan of $20,000,000. 

After the UN Security Council opened debate 
Oct. 5 on a British-French complaint against 
Egypt’s seizure, Egypt, Britain and France agreed 
Oct, 12 on 6 general principles to govern future 
operation of the canal, including one that its 
operation ‘‘shall be insulated from the politics 
of any nation.’’ ; 

During the conflict with Israel Egypt blocked the 
canal: by sinking vessels. These had to be removed 
by salvage crews with. UN help. The canal was 
reopened for. fulltime use Mar, 29,1957. ¢ 

Egypt on, Apr. 24,1957, promised to set aside 
25% of gross receipts for maintenance and devel- 
opment. of the .canal, and to limit increases in 
tolis to.1% within. any -12. months. It. affirmed 
Egypt’s determination to abide by the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888, and to accept the juris- 
diction of the International Court in differences 


arising from its interpretation. as in\ the case of 
Israeli. shipping, which it continued to bar from 
the canal as well as the Gulf of Aqaba. 

A ‘final agreement between the United Arab 
Republic and the Universal Suez Canal Co., signed 
July 13, 1958, called for payments to stockholders 
of £23,000,000 ($64,800,000) on a 5-year installment 
plan: It proposed to leave to stockholders assets 
and liabilities of the company outside Egypt (est. 
at $200,000,000 and $6,500,000 respectively), and 
waiver by the Republic of approx. $15,219,500 in 
tolls retained in London and-Paris since nation= 


alization. eae 
Syria- 
: AL-JAMHOURIYA: AS-SOURIYA: = : 

Capital: .Damascus.- Area: 12,234. sq. mi. Popu«.° 
lation’ (UN est. 1956): » 3,970,000. ‘Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-white-black, with three red - 
stars on white bar. Monetary unit: Syrian pound .- 
(Official rate—U.S. 45.63c). 

Descriptive. Syria second’ unit of the*-new 
United Arab Republic, is situated in’ the-Middle 
East, bounded on the North by Turkey, on: the East * 
by Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebarion and the Medi- 
terfanean Sea. It is traversed-by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is thé chief seaport. 

Syria is-rich in antiquities. Damascus is one-of 
the world’s most ancient cities, having existed as 
a city more than 4,000 years. ' 

Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefly 
in the Deir-Ezzor and al-Jazirah regions. Agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding occupy the majority. 
Chief crops are cotton, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
citrus fruits, olives, grapes and sorghums, Indus- 
tries include flour, oils, soap, textiles, cement, 
tanning, tobacco, knitwear, glassware, sugar, 
hosiery, footwear and brassware. 

History and Government. One of the world’s 
most ancient lands, the state (later republic) of 
Syria was formed from the former Turkish Em- 
pire Sanjaks (districts) of, Damascus. Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor,‘ Latakia, the Hauran 
and Jébel Druse, Syria was made an independent 
state by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 16,1920, 
and divided into the states of Syria and Greater 
Lebanon Sept. 1, 1920. Both were administere 
under: a French mandate 1920-1941; : ‘ 

Syria was proclaimed a republic by the-occupy~ 
ing French authorities Sept. 16, 1941, and ‘ex- 
ercised full power effective Jan. 1, 1944.-French 
troops left. by April 17, 1946. 

Syria is a member of the United Nations, and 
of the Arab League. .More’ than any of its Arab 
neighbors it’ has strongly supported the aims of 
President Nasser of Egypt for Arab solidarity 
against Israel. It is also the center’of Communist 
activity, especially directed. against’ Jordan. When 
the leftist, anti-Hussein revolt -broke out in Jor- 
dan, Syria moved 3,000 troops into -border areas - 
and blocked off parts of Jordan and cut telephone 
communications. : 

In. July, .-1957, Syria concluded a mutual aid 
treaty, with USSR, the latter to provide goods; 
services and credits worth $30,000,000, one-third 
to be repaid in 10 years. Syria «explained 
that it. was obliged. to. ‘‘consolidate its. defense’ 
to avoid destruction. On Aug. 12 it interfered 
with an American diplomatic courier and on Aug. 
13 demanded recall of three members of the U. S. 
Embassy, charging interference in Syrian affairs 
and accusing the U. S. of trying to subvert the 
govt..The U. S. State Dept. called the charges 
unfounded, ousted the Syrian ambassador, Farik 
Zenneddine, and announced the U. S. ambassador 
would not return to Damascus. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed -mainly of Sunni Moslems -but there is a 
large number of Christians. Arabic is the official 
language,, Syria has a public school system, a 
university in Damascus, agricultural colleges in 
Selemie,and Bekka and engineering in Aleppo, 

Defense. The army in 1957 comprised approx. 
60,000 men. In March, 1956, Syria began receiv- 
ing deliveries of Soviet arms, including motorized 
field guns, armored trucks and tanks, mortars; 
hand grenades and machine guns. In April, 1957, 
Syria exhibited. 12 MIG planes-.in its military 
parade, but reports credited it with possessing: 50 
to. 110, MIG-15s and MIG-Lis. 


Uruguay | 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 
Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1956): 2,650,000. Flag: alter- 
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nated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper 
corner nearest staff. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
approx, 16.67¢, free rate). ; 

Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one 0: 
the most advanced republics in South America, 
is bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on 
the South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
River Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the 
boundary line being the River Uruguay, which is 
navigable from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles 
North. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° South 
and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys 
@ uniform temperature. 


Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru- 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 13% is unproductive. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The 
meat packing, textile and wine making industries 
re important. 
5 Tt Bee about 5,000 mi. of national highways and 
approx. 1,800 mi. of railways. Civil aviation is de- 
yeloping and international air service is available. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U. 8S. Exports by U. S. 
1956 25,000,000 34,000,000 
1957 18,000,000 49,000,000 
History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence, Aug. 25, 1825, which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. 
The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version adopted in 1934 and last 
amended in 1952, replaced the office of presi- 
dent with a nine-man coalition council. The 
council chooses 9 departmental ministers. The 
constitution provides for a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for four-year terms. Suffrage 
is universal, with proportional representation. 
The constitution provides for old-age pensions, 
child welfare, state care of mothers, free medical 
attention for the poor, workmen’s accident in- 
surance, cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week, a minimum wage and 
Special consideration for. employed women and 
minors. It recognizes workmen's right to strike 
and unions. The Colorado party is dominant. 
President of the National Council: Alberto F. 
Zubiria, chosen Mar. 1, 1956. 


Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
cation is compulsory. There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. The Army is composed of hired volun- 
teers between the ages of 18 and 45. There is 
a small Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 


The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
Sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 
Square miles, with a population in the nineteenth 
century of more than 3,000,000. This territory in 
the reign of Pius IX, was incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and 
the Lateran in Rome and the villa of Castel 
Gandolfo, by the Italian law, May 13, 1871. This 
law also guaranteed to the Pope and his succes- 
sors in the chair of St, Peter a yearly indemnity 
of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at par of exchange), 
which allowance, however, remained unclaimed. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat 
and the financial convention were signed in the 
Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gas- 
parri and Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and 
Concordat established the independent state of 
Vatican City, and gave the Catholic religion 
special status in Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agree- 
ment) was duly ratified by the Pope and by the 
Italian Parliament, May 14 and 25, and signed by 
the King, May 27, and became effective June 7 
by exchange of ratification at the Vatican. 


March 26, 1947. 
Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers 
necessary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may dele- 
gate legislative power. In all cases not covered 
the Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat 
of State represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
matic relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
Pope is pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless 
his mediation is specifically requested by both 
parties in political disputes. This, however, does 
not. prevent the defense-of the Church whenever it 
is persecuted. At present, about 50 nations main- 
tain diplomatic representatives in Vatican City. 
The United States is not represented. 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, 
the Swiss. Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor 
and the Pontifical Gendarmerie. The state has 
its own railway station, postal facilities, radio. 

The present sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli, born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI, March 2, 1939. 


Venezuela 
REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 


Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1957): 6,134,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; are of seven 
white stars in blue portions. Monetary Unit: 
Bolivar (29.85c). 


Deseriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 
It is in the torrid zone, 928 miles from East to 
West. 790 miles from North to South. It has 72 
islands totaling 14,650 sq. mi. included in its terri- 
tory, the largest being Margarita, 40 mi. by 20 mi., 
nor, the state of Nueva Esparta an important pearl 
center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,700 miles 
in length and 134 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in 
South America, and is navigable for about 700 mi. 
Its headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the 
Venezuelan-Brazilian border were located in 1951. 

Angel Falls, said to be the tallest in the world, 
8,212 ft. in all, with one drop of 2,648 ft., was 
found on a branch of the Caroni River by an 
American aviator and named for him. The spurs 
of the Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered 
with dense forests; the high plateaus provide ex- 
cellent grazing. 

There are more than 1,800 mi. of railways and 
15,000 mi. of highways. Civil aviation is develop- 
ing rapidly. Caracas has an international airport 
and airlines reach many cities in the interior. 


Resources and Industries. Mining, agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Ven- 
ezuela claims to be one of the highest ranking 
petroleum countries in the world. Lake Maracaibo, 
since 1917 has become the greatest oil field in 
South America, In 1957, production reached a rec- 
ord 2,779,245 bbls. per day. Concessions are held by 
foreign interests, with half of revenue going to the 
government. Other minerals are iron, gold, copper, 
coal, salt, tin, manganese, asbestos, diamonds and 
mica. Coffee is major agricultural product and is 
second only to petroleum in total export value. 
Others include sugar, cacao, balata, tonka beans 
and rubber. New industries are steel, petrochemi- 
cals, plate glass, flour milling, bagasse paper. 

Extensive economic development is financed by 
oil profits. In 1957, Venezuela showed a dollar 
surplus balance of about $500,000,000. Imports were 
est. $1.2 billion; exports an est. $2.4 billion. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce); 


Imports by U. S. Exports by U. S. 
1956 705,000,000 674,000,000 
1957 900,000,000 1,050,000,000 


‘ 


- History and Government. Columbus first set foot 
on the South American continent on the peninsula 
of Paria, August, 1498; on same voyage he found 
the mouth of the Orinoco. Alonso de Ojeda, 1499, 
found Lake Maracaibo; called the land Venezuela, 

-or Little. Venice, because natives had houses on 
stilts. Vespucci sailed with Ojeda, and later. Ven- 
ezuela_ was under Spanish domination until. about 

/1821. The republic was formed after secession from 
the Colombian Federation: in 1830. The present 

- constitution (1953) provides for a President.elected 
for 5. years by direct universal vote;- a Senate 
-and Chamber of Deputies; and a-Supreme Court. 

The--constitution recognizes and protects the 
-rights of private - property, guarantees -to the 
individual the right of education, employment and 
“health; and also embraces a basic labor law that 

calls for a degree of profit-sharing; the right to 
organize-and strike, paid: vacations, pensions, and 

. dismissal indemnity. It guarantees a fair return 

to capital, prohibits monopolies, and allows for- 
mation of employer associations. 

‘President Marcos Perez Jimenez, elected in. April, 
1953, was ousted in Jan., 1958, and replaced by a 
5-member junta headed by Admiral Wolfgang 
Larrazabal. The provisional government defeated 

;an_ attempted army coup and forced the resignation 
of-the Minister of Defense July 23, 1958. 

Education and- Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. - All~education,; including college, is 

free:“Primary education is compulsory. 


Defense. Military service is obligatory forall 


persons, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of several 
destroyers, 4 frigates and other craft. It had 3 
destreyers under construction in 1958. 


, Vietnam 
Total area, est. 1958: 127,000 sq. mi. Population, 
(est. 1956): 25,000,000. Vietnam is split between two 
hostile governments, the Republic of Vietnam, 


which controls the southern half, and the Com- — 


munist regime of North Vietnam. 

Descriptive. Vietnam, one of three former French 
Ind6-Chinese. Associated: States; is situated -in 
‘southeastern ‘Asia, bounded.on the North’ by 
‘China, on the East and South by ‘the South’ China 
Sea, and on ‘the West by Cambodia and Laos. It 
‘consists ‘of the’ former’'French -protectorates ‘of 
“Tonkin and:-Annam, and: former colony of Cochin 
China. Principal cities are Saigon, Hanoi, Hai- 
phong; Hue and Tourane. 4 E s 

Resources’ and ‘Industries. Chief“ products are 
rice, which accounts for over 40% of its income; 
rubber ‘and coal. “In ‘normal ‘times chief ‘exports 
inchide rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, pepper, 
cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. Tea, coffee 
and quinine are grown in the Southern Zone. 
Rice and ‘coal’are chief products of the Northern 

““Zone; also coffee, tea, maize, sweet “potatoes, 
tobacco; stigar cane and ‘shellac; 1S 
wy REPUBLIC~OF “VIETNAM 

“© Capital: Saigon. Area (est.): 65,000 sq mi. Popu- 
lation ¢est. 1956): 12,000,000. 8 

°° “History and Government, Vietnam’s recorded 
history began’ in ‘Tonkin’ early in the ‘Christian 
era. It was conquered by China, 111 A.D. and 
Was @ ‘vassal state during “many ‘subsequent 
periods. French and Portuguese missionaries came 
in. the late 16th century and French influence ex- 
tendéd, ending Chinese influence after ‘a Sino- 
Frenen. treaty of 1885... The ‘Indo-Chinese Union 
was proclaimed, 1899, following establishment. of 
a French protectorate over Cambodia, 1863, and 
over. Laos, 1893. Poe 

In,,1940 Vietnam was occupied by Japan and 


used as.a base for the invasion of Malaya. During © 


the. occupation. nationalist aims gathered force, 
but French attempts to. foster them -were hamp- 
ered by: the activities of revolutionary groups, in- 
cluding. Communists, Bao Dai, 
of Annam, -was-recognized as Chief of State, by 
-an agreement: signed Mar.-8, 1949, which provided 
for. a largely: independent Vietnam within the 
French:. Union. : g aay 
France. opposed: the Communist guerrilla, forces 
jed:- by -_Ho-Chi-Minh. with an-Expeditionary Corps 
from 1945 on. .In-the-war that lasted_7 -yrs:,.7 
mes.;the.French and.native -forces had. 62,000 
killed out-of 253,000. casualties; the,.Vietmin were 
reported,:to. have: had. 200,000; killed. U.S,- bombers 
were furnished the-French troops. The war cost 
France $5 billion, $2 billion of which came from 
U.S. aid. Communist China backed Ho-Chi-Minh. 
A cease-fire accord signed in Geneva July 21, 1954, 
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former Emperor , 
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divided Vietnam along the Ben Hai river. It pro- 
vided for a buffer zone, withdrawal of French 
troops from Northern® Vietnam and elections to 
determine the country’s future. Under the agree- 
ment the Communists gained control of the terri- 
tory north of the 17 parallel, 22 provinces with an 
area_of approx..:62,000 sq. mi. and 13,000,000 5 
(est.), with its capital at Hanoi, and Ho-Chi- 
as President. South Vietnam was to comprise the 
30 southern provinces with an area of -65,000.sa. 
mi. and pop. of 12,000,000 (est.). 

On Oct. 26, 1955, Ngo Dinh Diem, Premieér, of 


the. interim -government. of South Vietnam, pro- 


claimed the Southern Zone a republic and became 
its first President under a provisional constitution 
act, following a referendum Oct. 23 which ousted 
Bao Dai as~Chief of State. Elections to a con- 
stituent assembly were held Mar. 4, 1956, and 
‘a constitution promulgated Oct. 26. South  Viet- 
nam receives U.S.‘aid. The plebiscite to unify the 
country has* been postponed. i,8 
The South Vietnam army numbers 150,000, est, 


$i; Yemen ~ 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 


Capitals: Sana, Taiz. Area .(est.): 75,000 sq. 
mi. Population (govt. est., 1953): 4,500,000. Flag: 
red with sword and 5: white stars. Monetary unit; 
Maria Theresa dollar; riyal. 

Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, now fed- 
erated with the United Arab Republic, is an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
the British protectorate of Aden and the Saudia 
‘Arabian Asir. Its northern boundary and political 
relations with Saudi Arabia were defined by the 
Treaty of Taif,’ June, 1934. g 
., Hodeida, major port on the Red Sea, is ha, of 


_the federal council of the new United Arab States. 


Other major ports are Mocha and Loheiya. Marib 
and Sana are archeological sites. 


Resources and Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley.and grain are. grown. Mocha. coffee, hides, 
dates, charcoal, sesame, «herbs: and. precious stones 
are exported. It granted. a large oil concession to 
an American group in 1955, with half of revenue 
to go:.to the government: 

A development program for Hodeida is under 
way, including replacement of its, shallow-water 
facilities by a deep-water port at Ras al :Katib 
Peninsula, 10 mi. to, the. North. 

. History. and Government. Yemen’s: territory once 
was part of the ancient kingdom of Sheba, or 


‘Saba, a prosperous caravan link-in trade between 


Africa. and India. A Biblical reference. speaks .of 
its gold, spices, and precious stones as gifts borne 
by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. 

Yemien’s ruler since 1948 is Iman Ahmed, fol- 
lowing the assassination of Ahmed’s father,* the 
Imam Yahaya and*two other Sons; Feb. 17, 1948. 
The government promised the country its first 
consultative’ assembly: and other reforms, The 
King formed a new cabinet. with himself as 
Premier, Aug. 30, 1955. 

» The:United States formally established relations 


“with: Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 


admitted to the United, Nations. Sept. 30, 1947, 
Following formation of the new United Arab Re- 
public, Yemen federated with the new. republic, 
Mar, 8, 1958, but unlike Egypt and Syria, retained 
its. sovereignty. : 
In“1956 and 1957 Yemen received shipments of 


‘Soviet arms, including aircraft. In 1958 Yemenese 


irregulais continued harassment of borders of 
the British Protectorate of Aden, with military 
reprisals by British patrols. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERATIVNA _NARODNA. REPUBLIKA 
» JUGOSLAVISA 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 98,766 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN eStimate, 1958). 18,200,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 


‘center. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 0.3333c). 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed. of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 


‘Montenegro, -Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 


1s bounded by Austria,-Hungary and Rumania,.on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South.and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and. plateaus occupy 75% of the..land, 
and forests abound. In the SE along the. Adriatic 
coast the mountains taper off and the region. Dal- 
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matia, has ports, fishing villages and olive groves. 
Rijeka, on the northern Adriatic, formerly 
Italian Fiume, is the largest port. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
basic industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of 
small peasant holdings, and it is closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry. These furnish occu- 
pation for 57% of the population. Nearly one-third 
of the area is covered with forests (19,068,637 
acres), about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted 
to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to cereals. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, 
hops and grapes. Since 1952, members are guaran=- 
teed a basic wage and share in cooperative profits. 
The principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, 
chrome-ore, antimony, manganese, lead, pyrites, 
mercury, salt and bauxite. 

Industrial production has more than doubled 
since 1939, with a 430% increase in production of 
electrical energy alone. In 1957 the overall index 
(1953—100) was 170 compared with 145 in 1956. In 
March, 1958, it reached 181. Agricultural output 
rose 35% in 1957. 

Mining and metallurgy are important. Metric 
tons of production in 1957 were: Coal 18,000,000; 
iron ore, 1,816,000; steel, 1,049,000; copper, 64,000. 

History and Government. Serbia, which had 
since the Battle of Kosovo (1389), been a vassal 
principality of Turkey, was established as an inde- 
pendent kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
After the Balkan wars its boundaries were enlarged 
by the annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 
1913. When the Austrian Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and wife were assassinated at Sarajevo 
June 28, 1914, the Austrian government forced war 
on Serbia and brought on World War 1, 1914-1918. 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseille Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany invaded 
April, 1941, and King Peter II fled to London, 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
Slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945. It became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of 
Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa and adjacent is- 
lands were ceded to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia laid 
claims to Trieste. An agreement between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy signed Oct. 5, 1954, gave Yugo- 
Slavia the southern zone it had occupied, a small 
section of the Italian-held northern zone, and 
access to the port of Trieste. 

The Stalin policy of dictating the Communist 
line to all Communist nations was rejected by 
Marshal Tito. In June, 1948, the Communist 
Cominform denounced him and called on Yugoslavs 
to “raise from below a new internationalistic 
leadership.”” Tito disregarded the opposition. He 
accepted economic aid and military equipment from 
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the U.S., and received ald in foreign trade also 
from France and Great Britain. was given 


right of Yugoslavia to be independent in its 
policies. At a secret meeting in Rumania in Aug- 
ust, 1957, Tito and Secy. Khrushchev agreed on 
closer interstate and party cooperation. 

After the Polish riots and the revolt 
the Soviet Union reversed its conciliatory attitude 
and demanded strict adherence to policies decided 
on in Moscow. Marshal Tito refused to repudiate 
the position of the Communist party of Yugo- 
slavia, which stood for ‘‘independence of every or- 
ganization of the working class and free right of 
all progressive movements to choose their own 
path to socialism.’? Moscow condemned this as 
“opportunism and revisionism,’”’ and accused him 
of truckling to western powers. Communist China 
echoed this. During the Yugoslav party’s congress, 
Apr. 22, 1958. Marshal Tito called on USSR leaders 
to give up their ‘‘absurd’”’ ideas for regimenting 
Yugoslavia, praised American aid and commended 
the non-interference of ‘‘true internationalism.” 

Yugoslavia is governed by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering 30 to 34. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups. The Federal Council also func- 
tions separately as a Council of Nationalities on 
proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
a four-year term, 1954, reelected Apr. 17, 1958. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and provides for breaking up 
of large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom 
of worship is guaranteed. 

Collectivization of farms reduced output so dras- 
tically that the government in 1953 made partici- 
pation voluntary. Private holdings are limited to 
10 hectares (24.7 acres). Heavy industry is con- 
trolled by the workers. 

Foreign trade is decentralized, with trading en- 
terprises operating independently. Social contri- 
butions (taxes) are no longer fixed in advance, but 
measured by production and profits. 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 

Education and Religion. All education is free: 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14, There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skopje and Sarajevo. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. 


Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The navy comprises 2 destroyers, 4 escorts, 53 
torpedo boats, 2 submarines, a minelayer, 24 mine- 
sweepers, patrol vessels and others. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a 
20-year military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. 


Population of World’s Largest Cities 


Tokyo, Japan (June 1, 1958) 8,774,683 
London, England (est. 1958)............ 
New York, N. Y. (Apr. 1, 1957)........... 7,795,471 


Shanghai, China (est. 1957).......... 6,204,417 
Moscow, USSR (est. 1956)............. 4,839,000 
MICZICO, De Wel (LOOT)... a Sirvtonsec as chase 4,500,000 
Peiping, China (est. 1957)............. 4,140,000 
Buenos Aires, Arg. (1958).............. 3,703,000 
Chicago, Tll. (1950 census)............. 20,962 
Berlin, Ger. (East and West, 1956).... 3,374,582 
Leningrad, USSR (est. 1956)....... 3,176,000 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (est. 1957)............ 3,149,504 


All commercial and 


Paris (census 1954)....:.......... Ares 2,850,189 
Bombay, India (1951)......./...1° 2,840,011 
Jakarta, Indonesia (est. 1954)......... 2,800,000 
Osaka, Japan (est. 1956)................. 2,632,000 
Cairo, Egypt (est. 1955)............... ,600,000 
Hong Kong, China (est. 1 oes ae :600,000 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1956 special census) 2,243,901 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1950 census)........ 071,605 
Manila, P, I. (est. 1955)... ........... 2,022,420 
New Delhi, India (est. 1955)........... 000,000 


Aircraft Crossing East Africa Must Pay Fee 


c private aircraft flying over East Africa 
fee depending on size of the craft, according to an act of the East Africa Hi 
effective 1958. Military and diplomatic aircraft and planes on test flights are 


whether landing or not, must pay a 
gh Commission (British), 
exempt from tax, 
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Foreign Countries—Population of Chief Cities 395 
Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census reports and latest official estimates; *(asterisk) denotes capital; 
Sor denotes Greater, or metropolitan area 
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Edited by James S. Pickering i 
ASSISTANT ASTRONOMER, AMERICAN MUSEUM-HAYDEN PLANETARIWU. 


Celestial Events For 1959 


In the paragraphs below will be given the positions of the five naked-eye planets during the 
months of 1959.. For those who have some knowledge of astronomy, the constellations that Sone 
the background for each planet will be named, but from the time and general locations given, it 
Mier lotta: sen a Ann locate See er oe Siteaiea These paragraphs also contain various 

omena are predictable, such as meteor showers, phases of the m 
and the dates of the beginnings of the seasons. oe : oe 


PLANETS AND THE SUN 


The planets of the solar system, in order of their distance from the sun are Mercury, Venus, Earth 

z * , 2 

Mars; Jupiter; Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. Uranus, Neptune and Pluto are not: included 

in the celestial list because they are too faint to be seen without optical aid. Both Uranus and 

Neptune are visible through good field glasses, but, Pluto is so distant and.so small that only large 
telescopes or long exposure photographs can make it visible. 


Since Mercury and Venus are nearer to the sun than is the earth, their motions about the sun are 
seen from the earth as wide swings first to one side of the sun and then to the other, although they 
are both passing continuously around the sun in orbits that are almost but not quite circular. When 
their passage takes them either between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun as seen from 
the earth, they are invisible to us. Because of the laws which govern the motions of planets about 
the sun, both Mercury and Venus require much less time to pa&s between the earth and the sun 
than around the far side of the sun, so their periods of invisibility are unequal, 


. The planets that lie farther from the sun than does the earth may be seen for longer periods 
, of time and are invisible only when they are so located in our sky that. they rise and set at about 
the same time as the sun when, of course; they are overwhelmed by the sun’s great brilliance. None 
of the planets have any light or exterior heat of their own and shine only by reflecting sunlight from 
their surfaces. Mercury and Venus, because they are between the earth and the sun, show phases very 
much as the moon does. The planets farther from the sun are always seen as full, although Mars 
does. occasionally present a slightly gibbous _phase—like the moon when not quite full. 


The planets move rapidly among the stars because they are very: much nearer to us than the stars 
are. The stars are also in motion, some of them at tremendous speeds, but they are so far away that 
their motion does not change their apparent positions in the heavens sufficiently for anyone to perceive 
that change in a single lifetime. The very nearest star is more than 7,000 times as far away as 
the most distant planet. ° 


CHARACTERISTICS OF METEOR SHOWERS 


Meteors may be seen on any clear night—perhaps one or two during the average night. They are 
swift streaks of light commonly known as shooting stars. These streaks of light are caused by 
meteoroids—particles of stony or metallic matter—which enter our atmosphere continually at high 
speeds—up to 40 miles a second. Their swift passage through the atmosphere usually generates 
enough energy-to vaporize the meteoroids and heats the air to a high temperature. The combination 
of glowing meteoroid and ionized air makes the fiery streak in the sky. 


Meteors are usually about 20 to 30 miles away when they are seen. A tiny meteoroid can make 
a very bright and conspicuous streak in the sky.. Meteor showers mean that anywhere from 5 to 
100 times the normal incidence of meteors per evening may occur, but most often about 10 a 
night. Do not be disappointed in meteor showers. There has been no real rain of meteors in over 
100 years. Meteor showers are associated with comets, which are, essentially, large ageregations 
of meteoroids held together in frozen gases. When comets pass near the sun, the gases are vaporized, 
the meteoroids are released and many are torn from the head of the comet by the strong gravitational 
pull-of the sun. These tiny particles remain in space, strewn along the comet’s orbit. When the earth, 
in its annual journey around the sun, crosses the orbit of a comet, it runs down these more thickly 


clustered meteoroids, and we have a meteor shower. 


January 


Mercury rises about 11 hours before the sun. It 
is in the constellation-of Ophiuchus early in the 
month, but moves eastward before the stars of 
Sagittarius by the end of the month. It may be 
seen, with. luck, in the eastern sky just before 
sunrise. 

Venus starts the month in Sagittarius, too close 
to the sun to be seen, but it moves rapidly away 
from the sun into Capricornus and it willbe visible 
by the end of the month just after sunset. 

Mars is on the meridian at sunset, and should 
be easily seen during the first. part of the night 
before it sets. It will be before the stars of, Aries, 

Jupiter will be in, the morning sky, rising about 
3 hours before the’sun. It is in the constellation 


of Libra. k 
Saturn is in Sagittarius, very close to the sun, 


‘put it may be seen during the latter part of the- 


month, rising just before the beginning of morning 
twilight. MOON 


Last quarter, January 2; new moon, January 9; 
first quarter, January 16; full moon, January 24; 
last quarter, January 31.~Note that there are two 
last quarter moons in January.. This happens oc- 
casionally when the first phase of the moon, in 
any month falls very close to the first of the 
month. The moon will be at perigee—that:point 
in its orbit when it-is nearest to the earth ‘during 
the month—on January 5. It-will reach ‘apogee— 
when‘ it is farthest from the earth for the month 
‘on January 17, and will return to perigee again 
on-_January 31. As in the case with the moon’s 
phases, there may be repetition of either perigee 


or apogee if the ‘first occurrence of this phenomenon 
falls near to the’ beginning of the month. The 
nearest possible approach of the moon to the earth 

221,000 miles, while its greatest distance 
from the earth is 253,000 miles. It does not always 
reach either of these extremes each month, but 
it does swing near and far once each time it 
revolves about the earth. 

Jan. 2. Earth reaches perihelion—the point in 
its orbit when it is closest to the sun for the year. 
Its distance from. the sun at that time is 91,400,- 
000 miles—about 3,000,000 miles nearer to the 
sun than it is in July. The inclination’ of 
the earth’s axis which, at this time, tips the 
northern half of the earth slightly away from 
the sun, more than ‘nullifies this close approach, 
Summers in, the southern hemisphere, however, 
are made a bit more intense because of this slight 
difference in distance; and southern winters are 
abit more severe because the earth reaches 
aphelion—the point. of its greatest distance from 
the. sun—in July, which is midwinter in. the 
southern hemisphere. 

Jan. 2-4. The Quarantid meteor shower. occurs 
during these three days. These meteors appear 
in the northeastern sky very early in the morn- 
ing. The moon, in its last quarter, may inter- 
fere somewhat with the observing of this shower. 

Jan. 17. The Kappa .Cygnid Shower. is. due. 
Kappa Cygni is the astronomical designation for 
the star which lies beyond the point from +which 
the meteors seem. to. radiate. All the. meteor 
showers are named for such places in the celestial 
sphere, but the star or constellation from which 
the showers are named has no physical connection 
whatever with the shower. All the shower names 
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are purely locational. The Kappa Cygnids appear 
pani tat the morning, long after the first quarter 


moon has set. February 


Mercury is not visible as it is passing beyond 
the sun. It swings, rapidly from Capricornus 
through Aquarius and into Pisces. 

Venus moves from Aquarius into Pisces and is 
visible the first few days of the month in the 
southwest after sunset. 

Mars is just west of the meridian—the north- 
overhead-south line of the sky at sunset. It is in 
Taurus between the great red star Aldebaran and 
the famous cluster of the Pleiades. It is just above 
the first quarter moon a little after midnight on 
the 16th. 

Jupiter rises about midnight and is in Libra. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius and rises about 4 hours 
before sunrise. MOON 


New moon, Feb. 7; first quarter, Feb. 15; full 
moon, Feb. 23. The moon will be at apogee on 
Feb. 14 and at perigee on Feb. 26. 

Feb. 5-10. At some time during these days, a 
rather unimportant meteor shower seems to radi- 
ate from the bright star Capella, in the constella- 
tion of Auriga. This shower, the Alpha Aurigids, 
sometimes produces fireballs, which are meteors 
bright enough—for a very few seconds—to cast 
Shadows. Look to the northwest after midnight. 


March 


Mercury may be seen immediately after sunset 
during the first two weeks of March. It is in 
Pisces. The moon will ‘pass very close to both 
Mercury on March 10 and Venus on March 11 
between 6 and 7 p.m. 

Venus is visible just after sunset, not far behind 
Mercury. Venus-“moves from Pisces into Aries. 

Mars will be appreciably to the west at sunset. 
It is in Taurus, passing above and eastward of 
Aldebaran. 

Jupiter is on the border between the constella- 
tions of Libra and Scorpius. It rises about-11 p.m. 
On the 18th of March, Jupiter will apparentiy re- 
verse its normal eastward journey around the sun 
and start moving westward. The retrograde mo- 
tion is not real and is caused by the greater speed 
of the earth in its much smaller orbit. The earth 
will overtake and pass Jupiter, making the larger 
Planet seem to go backwards for a few weeks. Once 
the earth has passed Jupiter, its normal eastward 
course will be resumed. On March 1, just after 5 
a.m., Jupiter and the last quarter moon will be 
close together in the sky. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius and rises between 1 and 
2 a.m.. As it rises, on March 31, is passes just 
below the old moon. 


MOON 


Last quarter, March 1; new moon, March 9; 
first quarter, March 17; full moon, March 24; last 
quarter, March 31. Here again, as in January, we 
have five phases of the moon occurring in. the 
same month. Moon at apogee, March 14; perigee, 
March 26. 

March 10-12. The Zeta Bodtid meteor shower 
occurs. It will be not far from the very bright star 
Arcturus in Bodtes. The new moon will not dim 
the possibility of seeing these meteors. 

March 21. At 3:55 in the morning, eastern stand- 
ard time, the sun will appear to cross the equator 
and will be overhead at that instant in the Indian 
Ocean east of Somaliland in Africa. This is the 
vernal equinox, the first day of spring. 

March 24. The full moon, tonight, will be par- 
tially eclipsed as it passes through the upper edge 
of the earth’s shadow. About 14 of the moon will 
be covered by the shadow. This eclipse will not be 
visible in the Americas, but it can be seen from 
Australia, most of Asia, Europe, Africa and Ant- 


arctica, - 
April 


Mercury is in Pisces and may be seen in the 
east before sunrise after the middle of the month. 
Mercury reaches its greatest western elongation— 
the point in its orbit where, as seen from the 
earth, it is farthest west of the sun—on April 26. 

Venus is visible for about two hours after sunset. 
Tt is-in the constellation of Aries at the begin- 
ning of the month and moves into Taurus, 

Mars is not far from Venus, setting about 4 
hours after the sun. It crosses the border of 
Taurus and moves into Gemini. 

Jupiter rises about 9 p.m. in Libra at the border 
of Scorpius. It is in retrograde motion, apparently 


moving westward, and will be clearly visible all 
night. 


aturn is in Sagittarius, rising about midnight, 
Sr our later than Jupiter. Saturn will seem to 


i the earth’s passing 
Saturn because of the earth’s superior speed in 


its orbit, MOON 


New moon, April 7; first quarter, April 16; full 
moon, April 23; last quarter, April 29. Moon at 
apogee, April 10; at perigee, April 23. 

April 8. There will be an annular eclipse of the 
sun visible over Australia and from a few of the 
South Pacific islands just east of Australia. This 
eclipse occurs just two days before the moon is in 
apogee, when it is farthest from the earth for the 
month. This greater-than-average distance will 
make the apparent diameter of the moon seem 
smaller than the apparent diameter of the sun, so 
that when the centers of the sun and the moon 
coincide during the eclipse, the moon will not 
cover the sun completely. The very narrow ring of 
sun remaining visible around the moon at. this 
time, gives this type of eclipse its name. The 
Latin word for ‘‘ring’’ is ‘‘annulus,’’ and an eclipse 
of this kind is an ‘‘annular’’ eclipse. It has little 
scientific value, beyond the timing of the various 
phases of the eclipse, compared with a total 
eclipse, as the light from the bright ring of sun 
around the moon makes the observation of the 
corona and the prominences on the sun impossible. 

April 19. The moon, a few days from being full, 
will not help in the observation of the Lyrid 
meteor shower. These meteors may be seen in the 
northeast between midnight and dawn. They are 
thought to be associated with a comet that ap- 
peared in 1861, 

May 


Mercury is visible in the morning just before 
sunrise at the beginning of the month, but after 
the first week of the month it has moved too close 
to the sun and cannot be seen. 

Venus is bright in the evening sky, setting about 
3 hours after the sun. It is in Taurus. 

Mars sets about 115 hours after Venus and 4 to 
5 hours after the sun. It is well to the west at 
sunset in the constellation of Gemini. 

Jupiter is in Libra in retrograde motion. It is in 
opposition, rising as the sun sets, and is in the 
most favorable position to be seen. 

Saturn rises about 8 p.m. and is in Sagittarius. 
It, too, is in retrograde motion, being overtaken, 
in its course around the sun, by the earth. 


MOON 


New moon, May 17; first quarter, May 15; full 
moon, May 22; last quarter, May 29. Moon is in 
apogee, May 7; in perigee, May 22. 

May 1-8. Watch for the May Aquarid shower. 
Meteors from this stream may appear well to the 
east after midnight, The moon will not rise until 
just before the sun and should not interfere too 
much. These meteors are associated with Halley’s 
Comet. 

May 11-24, A few more meteors than normal 
may appear during these nights, although the 
growing and full moon will make seeing poor. This 
is the Zeta Herculid shower. 


June 


Mercury moves from the middle of Taurus east- 
ward through Gemini into Cancer. It will not be 
visible during the first part of the month but may 
be glimpsed in the west just after sunset at the 
end of the month. 

Venus passes from Gemini through Cancer and 
into Leo. It is very bright in the west after sunset 
and reaches its greatest eastern élongation on 
June 23. On June 14, Venus will pass just above 
Mars, coming to within less than 1 degree of its 
more distant neighbor. This close approach will 
actually take place at 8 a.m., when, of course, 
neither of the planets will be visible, but they will 
be very near each other both the evening before 
and the evening following. The new moon will 
move above them on the 10th. 

Mars moves from Cancer into Leo, far to the 
west at sunset, and will be close to Venus in the 
evening sky, 

Jupiter is in Libra and continues its retrograde 
masons It is well above the eastern horizon at 
sunset. 
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Saturn is in opposition, rising as the sun sets. It 
is in Sagittarius, still in retrograde motion. 


MOON = 


New moon, June 6; first quarter, June 14; full 
moon, June 20; last quarter, June 27. Moon is in 
apogee, June 4; in perigee, June 19. ‘ 

June 2-17. More meteors than usual are ex- 
pected, seeming to come from a point before -An- 
tares in Scorpius. This is far to the southeast, and 
there will be little or no moon to interfere. 

June 21. At 11:50 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time, 
the sun reaches the most northern point in its 
apparent journey around the sky. Actually, the 
earth’s revolution around the sun at an angle of 
2345 degrees will bring the sun-to the summer 
solstice, and: summer begins. At this moment, the 
sun will be overhead not far west of Canton, China. 


July 

Mercury reaches its greatest eastern elongation 
—its apparent angular distance: east of the sun— 
on July 8, when it sets a little: less than 2 hours 
after sunset: It is.moving through Cancer almost 
to.the border of Leo. z 

Venus will reach its greatest brilliancy on July 
26, when it will be about 15 times as bright as the 
brightest star, Sirius. Early in the month it will 
set more than 3 hours after the:sun, but it will 
move nearer to the eastern horizon as the month 
goes on. It is in the constellation of Leo. " 

Mars is. also in Leo. and sets about 3 hours af 
the sun at the beginning of the month and about 
2. hours after the sun at the end of the month.. 

Jupiter is in Libra and. ends its apparent retro- 
grade motion on July 20. The earth has passed 
Jupiter and, as seen from the. earth, Jupiter will 
resume its normal eastward motion. among. the 
stars. It is well up in the eastern sky at sunset. 

Saturn, in Sagittarius, continues its retrograde 
motion. It rises before sunset. : 

MOON ‘ ~~ 

New moon, July 5; first quarter, July 13; full 
moon, July 19; last quarter, July 27. Moon is in 
apogee, July 1; in perigee, July 17, and again in 
apogee, July 29. oY : 

July 5. The earth is in aphelion—at its greatest 
distance from the ‘sun. It is now about 94,500,000 
miles from the sun; 3,000,000 miles farther than 
when it was at perihelion in January. - 

July 14. A meteor shower of fair importance may 
be seen apparently ‘centering on the bright star in 
Cygnus, Deneb. The-growing moon: will, however, 
pretty effectively spoil any chance: of observation 
this year. i 

July 18-30. A meteor shower whose radiant is the 
star Gaedi, Alpha Capricorni, may be seen during 
this time. This shower is believed to be made. up 
of meteors scattered along, the orbit. of a comet 
that appeared in 1881. . . 

July 20. Look for the forerunners of the famous 
Perseid Meteor shower. This is the most..dependa- 
ble of all meteor showers. It comes to .a-climax on 
August 11. ; 

July. 26-31. A meteor. shower seeming to come 
from the star Delta Aquarii may be visible to the 
east in the very early morning. 


August 


Mercury moves from Cancer into Leo and on 
August 5 is in inferior conjunction, between earth 
and sun. It cannot, of course, be seen then, but it 
will swing out from before the sun and may. be 
seen just before sunrise during the last week. in 
August when it will reach its greatest western 
elongation. 

Venus is in Leo and will still be visible just 
before sunset during the first part of the month. 
After that, it is moving toward its inferior con- 
junction which it reaches on September 1. 

Mars moves across the southern end of Leo and 


into Virgo. It is very close to the sun and to Venus. 


early in the month and is difficult to see. “ 
Jupiter is in Libra, above and. to the west of 
Antares, the bright star in Scorpius. It is on the 
meridian at sunset. 4 i 
Saturn is in Sagittarius, still in retrograde mo- 
tion. It will be well up in the eastern sky at sunset. 


MOON 


New moon, Aug. 4; first quarter, Aug. 11}. full 
moon, Aug. 18; last quarter, Aug. 26. Moon at 
perigee, August 13, at apogee, August 26. 

August 11. The first part of the month will see 
the forerunners of the famous Perseid meteor 


shower. The moon -will be too young to hamper 
observation of this best of- all showers which 
climaxes on August 11, Look to the northeast after 
midnight. 

August 10-31. Three minor meteor showers occur 
during these nights to make August the meteor 
month, From the 10th to the 20th, the Kappa 
Cygnids will compete with the full moon.-From the 
20th to the 23rd, the Omicron Draconids will: ap- 
pear high to the north and the Zeta Draconids, in 
about the same location, will finish off the month. 


September . 


Mercury cannot be’seen at all this month, It is 
moving from Leo into Virgo and is passing beyond 
the sun, reaching superior conjunction—in e 
with the earth and sun, but beyond the earth—on 
September 17. 

Venus is in Leo and is in inferior conjunction, 
passing between the sun and.the earth. By mid- 
month, however, Venus will have swung wide 
enough of the sun-to be seen before sunrise.in the 
morning sky, not far south of the bright star, Reg- 
ulus,. in Leo. ; 

Mars is in Virgo, very near to the sun. It may 
be. seen briefly just before sunset. 

Jupiter is far to the west of the meridian at sun- 
set. It is in Libra. 4 

Saturn is in Sagittarius, resuming its normal 
eastward motion. The earth has overtaken and 
passed Saturn, which is on the meridian at sunset 
and is visible for the first half of the night. 


MOON 

“New ‘moon, Sept. 2; first quarter, Sept. 9; full 
moon, Sept. 16; last- quarter,-Sept. 24. Moon is in 
perigee, Sept. 7; in apogee, Sept. 22. 

Sept. 7-15. A minor meteor ‘shower, the Epsilon 
Perseids; may produce a few more than the normal 
number of meteors during these nights. 

Sept. 22. The Alpha Aurigids, seeming to radiate 
from Capella, the very bright star in the con- 
stellation ‘of Auriga, are due tonight: 

Sept. 23. At 3:09 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time, 
the sun appears to cross the equator, the autumnal 
equinox occurs and autumn begins. From now *un- 
til next March 22, the sun will-be overhead for 
regions between the equator and the Tropic of 
Capricorn. At the moment of crossing the equator, 
the sun will be overhead in the Pacific Ocean, 
some hundreds of miles west of the ‘west coast of 
South America, S 

October 


Mercury moves through Virgo and Libra, keeping 
east of the sun. It is potentially visible in the early 
evening during the last few days of the month. 

Venus is moving through Leo and its distance 
west of the sun increases materially during the 
month. It reaches its greatest brilliancy on October 
8, when it may be seen in the morning about 15 
times as bright as Sirius, the brightest star. 

Mars moves through Virgo .and is in conjunction 
with the. sun, rising and setting at. the same time 
as the.sun_ and, therefore, invisible. B 

Jupiter moves from Libra into Scorpius and is 
from 3 to 2 hours.east of the sun, setting shortly 
after evening twilight fades. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius and will be increasingly 
west of the meridian at sunset. 


MOON 


New moon, Oct. 2; first quarter,.Oct. 8; full 
moon, Oct. 16; last quarter, Oct. 24; new. moon, 
Oct. 31. Note that there are two new moons in 
October, Moon is at perigee, October 4; at apogee, 
October. 20. 

Oct. 2. There ‘is a total eclipse of the sun. The 
sun will rise eclipsed over eastern Rhode -Island 
and Massachusetts and the eclipse path will sweep 
southeastward over the Atlantic, will cross Africa 
and will end at sunset in the Indian Ocean just 
east of Africa. The eclipse will be seen as partial 
along the entire Atlantic Coast of the United 
States at a little before 7 a.m. Eastern Standard 
Time, or 8 a.m. Eastern Daylight Time. 

Oct. 2. A minor meteor shower is due. The Oc- 
tober Quarantids may appear high in the northeast 
early in the morning. : 

Oct. 9. The Giacobinids, 2 meteor shower asso- 
ciated with the Giacobini-Zinner Comet, are due. 
In 1933 and again in 1946, this shower produced 
magnificent displays. ; 

October 12-23. Meteors from the Epsilon Arietid 
shower. will-compete with the full moon during 
this time. 

Oct. 18-23. The moon, just past full, will effec- 
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tively spoil the seeing for the Orionid Meteor 
Shower, ‘Those meteors bright enough to shine 
through the moonlight. may best be seen to the 
east. and south after midnight. This is, next to 
the August Perseids,:one. of the best showers of the 
year, Stragglers of this shower will continue until 
the end:of the month. 4 
_November 

Mercury seems to swing first east’and then-west 
as it passes between-earth and sun before the stars 
of Scorpius -and“Ophiuchus. Mercury reaches its 
greatest eastern elongation: on’ November 3, when 
it may be seen ‘after sunset, and it is in* inferior 
conjunction, between earth and sun and invisible 
on ‘November 24: ~~ ; oe) Spee e: 

Venus is bright in the morning sky, before Leo 
and Virgo, rising about 3 hours: before the sun. 

Mars rises just ahead.of the sun and is not 
easily visible. It is passing from Virgo into Libra. 

Jupiter is close to the sun, rising and setting as 
the sun rises and sets, and:cannot be seen, 

Saturn is nearing: conjunction and is low in ‘the 
southwestern sky at sunset. It is before the stars 
of: Sagittarius. MOON 


First quarter, Nov. 7; full moon, Nov. 15; last 
quarter, Nov. 23; new moon, Nov.. 30.. Moon in 
perigee, Nov. 1;. apogee, Nov.:17,. and again in 
perigee, Nov: 30. 

Nov. 1-10: ‘The ‘growing moon will not help in the 
observation of the Taurid meteor. shower. 

Noy. 14-18. The full:moon will quite effectively 


tshine t the brightest of the famous Leonid 
Shown: Leak to the east, however, early in the 
morning. D I 


Mercury moves from Libra across Scorpius and- 
into Ophiuchus. It is about 1 hour west of the sun, 


rising in the morning twilight. 

‘Venus is in Virgo, just above the bright star, 
Spica, at the beginning of the month. It moves 
into Libra and is about 3 hours west of the sun, 
rising ahead of the sun in the morning. 

Mars moves from Libra into Scorpius and into 
Ophiuchus. It rises just ahead of the sun and of 
Mercury and is not easy to see. - $> 

Jupiter moves through Ophiuchus and rises only 
a few minutes ahead of the sun. It is not easily 
seen. =* 

Saturn is in Sagittarius, in conjunction, rising 
and setting with the sun, and cannot be seen. 


MOON 

First quarter, Dec. 6; full moon, Dec. 14; last 
quarter, Dec. 22; mew moon, rae 29. Moon in 
apogee, Dec. 14; in perigee, Dec. 28: 

tes 13: The full moon‘this year will interfere 
with the seeing of the meteors of the Geminid 
shower. It is best seen high in the west in the 
early morning: : : 

Dec. -22. At 9:35 a.m., Eastern Standard Tim 
the sun reaches its lowest point in the northern 
sky, the winter solstice, and winter begins. At this 
moment, the sun will be overhead in the South 
Atlantic, east of Sao Paulo; Brazil. ; C 


Visible Planets of the Solar System 
eats Mercury,: Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 


MERCURY : 

Mercury, nearest ‘planet to the ‘sun, is also the 
smallest of the ‘nine. Its diameter is 3,100 miles 
and its distance ‘from the sun is 36 million miles, 
on: the: average. All the distances of. the planets 
from the sun -will be given in averages. because 
the orbits of ‘the’ ‘planets about the sun. are 
ellipses ‘instead of ‘circles, and the’ planets are 
therefore farther from the sun at some times 
during their years than at:others. The earth, for 
example,'‘is about 3 million miles nearer to the 
sun in- January than: it is in July. 

Mercury ‘moves ‘with. great speed in. its: journey 
around the sun, traveling at’ almost. ‘30. miles a 
second ‘to cemplete one’ circuit in 88 of our days. 
It is so near the sun. and so much ‘under the sun's 
gravitationalinfluence that it rotates* upon its 
axis' in the same ‘length of ‘time that it. takes to 
go Once around the sun—88' days. This means that 
the ‘same: side. of Mercury's ‘always facing the 
sun. On that side, because of Mercury's: proximity 
tothe sum; ‘the temperature is about 750° Fahren- 
heit; whileion the other side .which;:as.far as we 
know, has’ ‘never seen’ the’ sun,* the temperature 
is. about: as low : as‘it:.can possibly» get—clese to 
absolute zero,..which <is 459°) Fahrenheit. below: 
zero. Mercury ‘doesnot ‘have: an atmosphere: Its 
mass is‘ too: small to.genérate sufficient) gravita- 
tional»-pull: to hold gases of any. kin ‘upon-«its 


surface. VENUS 


Venus is just a little smaller than-the: earth. 
Its diameter. is about 200 miles. less than. the 
earth’s diameter, Venus moves about: the sun.atia 
distance “of 67 million miles: in’ :225. of our days. 
Telescopes reveal only ‘the top-level of a dense, 
white, cloudy atmosphere on Venus.:.We have no 
idea what the actual surface of the planet is like, 
and can only speculate as to the length of its 
day—the’ speed with which it rotates on its axis. 
This is estimatéd to take about:'30 of our days. 

Thé atmosphere on” Venus appears -to consist 
latgely’ of carbon dioxide with ‘no traces of free 
oxygen or water vapor; although it is possible 
that- this’ atmosphere ‘may be a ‘shell which con- 
ceals conditions of’ an- entirely different. nature 


from’ us.’ Temperatures. on the: surface of Venus “ 


range from about 150° F. on the sunlit side to 
about zero on the dark side, It has only recently 
been determined that the polar axis: of Venus is 
tilted away from the vertical to the plane. of its 
orbit, by. about 8°, so that, theoretically at least, 
Venus has seasons, . 

MARS 


Mars is the first planet beyond the earth, away 
from the sun, Mars’s diameter is 4,220 miles, a 
little more than half the diameter of the earth. 
While Mars’s orbit is also nearly circular, it is 
not as nearly centered upon the sun as are the 


‘ 


orbits of many of the other planets, and Mars is 
more than 30 million Miles farther from the sun 
at some parts of its year than it is at others. 
Mars takes 687 of our days to make one circuit 
of the sun, traveling at about 15 miles a second. 
Mars rotates upon its axis in almost the same 
period of time that the earth does—24 hours and 
87 minutes, Mars’s distance from the sun averages 
141 million miles, so that the temperature on 
Mars would be colder than that on the earth 
even if Mars’s atmosphere were about the samé 
as ours. This is far from being the-case; however, 
for the atmosphere on Mars is-about the equal 
in density of the earth's atmosphere at ‘a height 
of 10 or 15 miles above the surface of the earth. 
Noon temperatures on Mars range from about 
50° F. to 70° above zero, but the lack of density 
in’ the atmosphere permits -the heat to radiate 
very rapidly from Mars’s surface. At sunset, the 
temperature is about zero F. and at night dt will 
dive to 90° or 100° below zero F. my Be 
Five-eighths ‘of the ‘surface of ‘Mars is & desert 
of ‘reddish rock, sand and soil. It is red because 
it has absorbed ‘a great deal of oxygen from the 
atmosphere ‘there and’ is oxidized or, in a word, 
rusted. ‘The quantity of free oxygen in’ the Mar= 
tian ‘atmosphere is too small to be measured from 
the’ earth. The rest of Mars’s surface ‘is green, 
ranging through the Martian ‘year froma pale; 
weak shade to a rich, almost bluish ‘tint. This is 
generally held to be vegetation, probably a° very 
primitive type of moss or lichen: The Moisture 
that would be needed to produce any:-sort of 
vegetation may ‘be found in white caps that form 
on the’ winter end of Mars, for Mars, too, is in= 
clined from the plane of its orbit by about 25° 
and has Seasons very much like those on ‘earth 
except that’ they are longer because the Martian 
year is longer. These, white caps, which grow in 
winter and shrink in summer, are probably frost 
which,., when it.. melts, furnishes moisture to 
nourish, the vegetation. | as 
_The canals of Mars must be left for the présent, 
in..the theoretical stage. Some sort of markings 
have been seen. there by men who have devoted 
much of their Ee eg lives to the study of 
the planet, but, no canals have’ shown clearly 
enough upon any photographs to be~ universally 
accepted. The lines called canals may be chan= 
nels. worn in the light; loose soil by water melted 
from, the frost caps, they may be cracks in the 
surface of Mars caused by quakes or they may be 
hit-or-miss surface detail which the straining 
eye of the observer “translates into even, regular 
rhe The ie . still open. 
ars’s position in its orbit and its Speed around 
that orbit. in relation to the earth’s position and 
speed bring Mars fairly close to the earth on two 
occasions about two years apart and then move 
Mars-and the earth too- far apart for accurate 
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observation and photography for about 15 years. 
In September, 1956, Mars paid the second of the 
current series of close visits to the earth, when it 
came to just a little more than 35 million miles 
from us. It had not been quite as close as this 
since 1924 and it will not be anything. like as 
near until 1971. ie : 

At this writing, nothing is yet known of any 
results obtained by observation: or photography 
during the 1956 approach. The approach of 1954 
did reveal, among other things, the growth of a- 
new area covered with vegetation which had de- 
veloped since. 1939, an area at least the size of 
the state of Texas in .what had been a barren 
region inthe. desert in the northern hemisphere. 

When Mars is favorably situated it is brighter. 
than most of the stars, is definitely red and is 
not. difficult to locate. The polar caps may be 
seen with a small telescope under good conditions, 
and the difference in color of the surface areas 
can sometimes be perceived. To bring out any 
surface detail, however, requires a large instru- 
ment and the complete co-operation of the at- 
mospheres of both the earth and Mars, 

Mars has two. satellites. They are very small, 
about 5 and 10 miles in diameter, and they: were 
discovered in. 1877 .by  Assaph Hall. The outer: 
satellite is named Deimos, and revolves about 
Mars. inabout 30 hours. The inner satellite, 
Phobus, however, whips about Mars in a little 
more than 7. hours, making three trips around the 
planet each Martian day. While these tiny satel- 
lites were not discovered until 1877, they were 
described with uncanny accuracy by Jonathan 
Swift in Gulliver’s Travels, published in 1726. 


JUPITER. 

Jupiter is the largest of the planets. Its equa-. 
torial diameter is 88,000 miles, 11 _times..the 
diameter of the earth. Its polar diameter is about 
6,000 miles shorter. This is caused by the almost 
fluid condition of its atmosphere and its extreme- 
ly rapid _rate of rotation. Jupiter’s day is just 
under 10 hours long. For a planet of this ‘size, this 
rotational speed is amazing, and if carries a point 
on.Jupiter’s- equator along at a speed of 22,000 
miles. an. hour, as compared with 1,000 miles an 
hour for a point on the-earth’s equator, Jupiter. 
is.at. an, average distance of 480 million miles 
from the sun and takes almost 12 of our years to 
make one-complete circuit of the sun. This makes 
its.apparent motion through our skies very slow. 
Jupiter -moves through one of the 12 zodiacal 
constellations in about.a year... expel ee 

Much of Jupiter’s diameter. is.atmosphere. The 
question of whether-or not the giant. planet has. 
any solid core. at. all has recently been’ re-opened, 
but. the current widely .accepted picture of the 
planet provides a.small, heavy,.solid center, cov- 
ered..with a.sheath of. ice. about. 10,000 miles 
thick. This, all lies-at the bottom of. an atmos- 
phere. about -25,000. miles deep. This atmosphere 
is .made up of hydrogen, helium, methane and 
ammonia: and,.since the. temperature on .the, sur- 
face of Jupiter is, about 200° below, zero F..,. these 
gases must be of the, consistency of slush. Jupi- 
ter’s cloudy, atmosphere .is-a fairly good reflector 
of sunlight and makes it far brighter than any 
of the. stars,among which it wanders... ..... ; 
. Jupiter has.12\satellites. Four of these are large: 
and bright, rivalling our own. moon and the’ 
planet. Mercury in. diameter, and.may_ be. seen 
through..a field glass. They move. rapidly around 
Jupiter- and their..change, of, position from night 
to night. is extremely interesting to. watch. The 
eight additional satellites are much smaller and, 

ose Sere <= ~ "Pioneers in Tracing 
“Bléctromagnetic radiation’ from the sun’ was neve: 


in all but oné instance,. much farther from 
Jupiter, and cannot be seen except through power= 
ful telescopes. The 4 outermost satellites are re-< 
volving around Jupiter from east to west, contrary 
to the motions of the great majority of the satel- 
lites in the-solar system -and to the’ direction of 
revolution of the planets around the sun. The 
reason for this retrograde motion is not known, 
but one theory is that Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational power may have captured 4 of the 
minor planets-or asteroids, that. move about, the 
sun between Mars. and Jupiter, and that. these 4 
may. be running backwards. Jupiter’s.mass is more 
than_twice the mass of-all the other. planets, put 
together, and. accounts for Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational field and so, probably, for its numer- 
ous satellites. and -its dense atmosphere, 


f SATURN : 

Saturn, last of the planets visible to the un- 
aided eye, is almost twice as far from the sun 
as is Jupiter, ‘almost 900 million miles. It is 
second in size to Jupiter but its mass is much 
smaller. Saturn’s specific gravity is less--than 
that of water, and if an ocean big-enough could 
be found, Saturn would. float in it. Its. diameter 
is about 71,000 miles at the equator; its rota- 
tional speed’ spins it completely around in a 
little more than 10 hours, and its. atmosphere ‘is 
much like that of. Jupiter, except that at its 
greater distance from the sun, its temperature 
is ‘at least 100° colder. At about 300° F. below 
zero, the ammonia would be frozen out of Saturn's 
clouds: The theoretical construction of Saturn re- 
sembles that of Jupiter, it is either all gas, or it 
has a.small heavy center surrounded by a layer of 
ice and a deep atmosphere. 

Saturn has: 9’satellites, two of which are very 
large; one—Titan—being 3,500 miles in diameter 
—but Saturn’s- most remarkable feature is its 
system of rings, Beginning about: 7,000 miles above 
the-surface of Saturn, lying: above: its: equator, 
is a’ flat ring which extends about 35,000 miles 
out: into space all. around. the planet. Although 
the...diameter of the entire system, including 
Saturn. itself, is: .about..170,000- miles, the rings 
are estimated to be only-about 10 miles in depth 
=—from top..to :bottom: This -makes them. among 
the very flattest. things in nature, considering 
depth in proportion to width. The rings; are prob- 
ably made up of .billions of. tiny particles, un- 
doubtedly including: ice; each of. which - follows 
its own: individual: orbit about Saturn as rigor- 
ously as though -it 'were: a single satellite: One 
theory: of the source: of ‘this strange system is 
that the material in it..was once consolidated. into 
a@ tenth. satellite which,, because of some grayi- 
tational aberration ages: ago, was drawn :so: close 
to Saturn that=the great: planet's» gravitational 
stresses shattered it to bits, scattering the. frag- 
ments.in the rings. around. the destroying: planet. 

The rings. ‘cannot .be seen except ina telescope 
of :at’ least’.3-inch aperture... Because: of: Saturn's 
inclination “away ‘from; the ‘plane. of its orbit, 
there: are.two periods: during’ Saturn’s journey 
around the. sun when the ringsare presented. to 
us edge on: At these. times, «the.:rings just dis- 
appear. Nothing :.that.is only 10:.-miles ‘wide! :can 
be seen at a distance of almost 900 million ‘miles, 
At present, the ringsare’in’a favorable position 
to’ be. seen and, even in*a small telescope; make:a 
heautiful and: fascinating sight.in the skies. 

» Saturn takes: 2914 years to: go around the sun, 
It*thus moves: ‘very’ slowly among ‘the ‘constella< 
tions of: the zodiac;«remaining; in» each-one:for 
more than ‘two. years.: ti F “ 


the Sun's Radiation ns 
r properly understood or measured until the devel- 


opment of radar during World War II. In 1900 Sir Oliver: Lodge attempted to detect the effect of radio 
emissions from the sun, but without success. When high-frequency receivers came into.use early in the 
war G. C. Southworth, an American scientist, detected a,)steady; flux of radiation from. the, sun.at 
wavelengths of 3 to 10 cm, and in Britain J. S: Hey traced-radiation to-the sun and observed that it-was 
associated with sunspots. In investigating the. source of jamming, which affected radar. sets.in Febru- 
aty, 1942, and observing the rise and fall of intensity of-this-radiation,.he was-able to determine its 
source, ‘Thus the radiation from the sun is of two kinds, thermal radiation from the gaseous envelope 
around the sun, and the variable intense radiation associated -with sunspots. 


sw d \- -< Size and Dimensions of the Continents 
“Source: U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office; Washington, D..C.; Figures approximate. 


is F Miles. \<! - 5 ; Miles 
a i, -——————_ q. mis j——————_—— = 
—- es _|N to.S|E to,.W N to S|IEto W 
Wo. Aierica, (inc. islands). .|.-9,300,000| 5,300! 4,000] Africa... . ‘ 111;500,000| °5,000| 4700 
Bo ere Crariaa’ ” 2 -3'300'000 4,750] 3,100|| Australia "13°950,000 | 1,970) 2/400 
FOULODG ss nies .|. 3,750,000] 2,400] 3,800)| Antarctic -}°5,300,0007. 15 ca: 
Asia (inc. islands >116,900,000 | 5,300} 6,000|| Oceania... 0... 4,000,000 |. . 13. 1 Sed8ey 


Fertile regions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi. Steppes 19,000,000 sq. mi. Deserts 5,000,000 sq. m. 
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The Earth; Size; Computation of Time; Seasons 


SIZE AND DIMENSIONS 


The earth is thé fifth Jargest planet and the 
third from the sun. Since it is slightly flattened 
at the poles: it is not a perfect sphere, but a spher- 
oid or ellipsoid... Its area is placed at 196,950,284 
Sq. mi.; its mass 6 sextillion, 588 quintillion’ short 
tons; Its circumference at the equator is 24,902.39 
miles and through the poles is 24,860.49. miles. 
Diameter at the equator is 7,926.67 miles. 


The earth is considered a solid, rigid mass, the 
core of which is thought to be metal, probably in 
a molten state. Above this core, granite and basalt 
rocks form a solid base for the continents, while 
the! sedimentary rocks, such: as sandstone,’ shale 
and limestone, are on or near the surface as the 
result of weathering and of marine deposits, The 
heat. in the earth increases about 10° F. every 50 it. 
or so, and heat near the core is believed to be just 
short of liquefaction of metals and rocks. 


The heat of the earth is believed to come from 
two sources; original heat, which has been slowly 
cooling, and radio activity in the rocks.. The sharp 
protrusions of the earth are continually under 
attack by the elements and man and the tendency 
toward levelling is constant. BES 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE EARTH 


The earth’s atmosphere is a blanket. composed of 
gases and some water vapor. The principal gases 
are nitrogen,. oxygen and argon, in amounts of 
78,.21 and.1% by volume. Also present in quanti- 
ty of less than .one-tenth of 1%, are carbon di- 
oxide, hydrogen, neon,-helium, krypton .and xenon. 


Water vapor occupies space independent of gases 
and varies from nearly zero to about 4% by vol- 
ume. Ozone appears in small quantity at low levels 
and is more prevalent 65,000 ft. up, after which_it 
diminishes. Small amounts of methane have béen 
found by spectroscope. 


The atmosphere rests on the earth’s surface with 
the weight equivalent to a layer of water 34~ft. 
deep. For about 180,000 ft. upward the gases re- 
main in the proportions stated. Gravity holds the 
gases.to the earth. The weight of the air compres- 
ses it at the, bottom, so that the greatest density 
is at thé earth’s: surface. Density..decreases as 
height increases because the weight of the upper 
air is less, 


The temperature of the air drops: with increased 
height, until the tropopause is reached; This may 
vary from 25,000 to 60,000 ft. The atmosphere be- 
low the tropopause is the troposphere; the atmos- 
phere for several miles above the tropopause is the 
stratosphere, where the temperature increases with 
height. 


LATITUDE, LONGITUDE: 


Time and placé on the globe are measured by 
means of meridians and parallels. Meridians, which 
are. imaginary lines drawn around, the earth 
through the poles, determine longitude. The me- 
Tidian running, through Greenwich, England, is 
the prime meridian of longitude, and--all others 
are either east or west. Parallels, which are imag- 
inary circles parallel with the equator, determine 
latitude. The length of a degree of longitude 
varies as the cosine of the latitude. At ‘the equator 
a degree is 68.70 statute miles; this is gradually 
reduced toward the poles. 


Latitude\ is reckoned by the number. of degrees, 
north or south of the equator, an imaginary cir- 
cle on the earth’s surface everywhere equidistant 
between the two poles. The length of a degree of 
latitude is 68.704 statute miles at the equator and 
varies slightly north and south because of the 
elliptical form of the globe; at the poles’ a de- 
gree is, 69.407 statue miles. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME 


The earth rotates on its axis and follows an 
elliptical orbit around the sun. The rotation makes 
the sun appear to move across the sky from East 
to West. It determines day and night and the com- 
plete rotation is called the apparent or true solar 
day. Since this varies during the year an average 
is struck to determine the mean solar day: of 24 
hours. 

The mean solar day is in universal use for elvil 
purposes, but mean solar time cannot be directly 
determined by observation. It may be obtained from 


apparent solar time by correcting observations of 

ay De as the pak pg of time, = eng pe 

pri required, the mean solar time i: 

and by calculation from its relation to sidereal 
e. : { 


Sidereal time is the measure of time defined by 
the diurnal motion of the vernal equinox, and is 
determined from observation of the meridian 
transits of stars. One complete rotation of the 
earth relative to the equinox is called the sidereal 
day. Stated otherwise, the sidereal day is the 
interval of time between two consecutive upper 
transits of the vernal equinox across 2: local 
meridian; it is divided into 24 sidereal hours, 
reckoned from upper transit (sideréal noon). ‘The 
mean sidereal day is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4.09 
seconds of mean solar time, 2 


The Calendar Year begins at 12 o’clock precisely 
local clock time, on the night of Dec. 31-Jan. 1. 
The day and thé calendar month also begin at 
midnight by the clock. The interval required for 
the earth to make one absolute revolution around 
the sun is a sidereal year; it consists of 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9.5 seconds. 


The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
Seasons depends, is the interval between two 
consecutive returns of the sun to the vernal 
equinox. The tropical year consists of 365° days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. It is not of 
constant length, but is decreasing at the rate of 
0.530. seconds per century. 

The fundamental unit of time, since 1956, is 
the second of Ephemeris Time. It is defined as 
1/31,556,925.9747 of the tropical year- for 1900.0: 
The unit of time previously in use was the second 
of mean solar time, definéd ‘as 1/86,400 of the 
mean solar day. Owing to slight variations in the 
speed of rotation of the earth, the mean solar . 
second. is not a constant unit of time and was 
therefore. replaced. : 


THE SEASONS 


The oscillation of the earth’s axis with respect 
to the sun determines the seasons. These are best 
marked in the North Temperate Zone, where spring 
begins at the vernal equinox, summer-at the sum-= 
mer solstice, ‘autumn at the autumnal equinox and 
winter at the winter solstice. = 


Ifthe earth’s axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the éarth’s orbit. around. the sun there 
would be:no change of seasons. Day and night 
would be of equal length and there would be 
equable conditions of temperature. But the axis 
is tilted 23° 27” away from a perpendicular to the 
orbit and only in March and September is the axis 
at right angles to the sun. 


The points at which the sun crosses the equator 
are the equinoxes, when day and night are equal. 
The points at which the sun seems to stand still 
and reverse its direction on the horizon are the 


solstices, when days and nights are most unequal 
in length. 


In June the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights, while the days in the 
southern hemisphere are shorter than the nights. 
In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from thé sun and the nights in the northern hem- 
isphere are longer than the days, while the nights 
in the southern hemisphere are shorter than days. 


In the South Temperate Zone the vernal equinox 
(spring) begins about. Sept. 23; the summer sol- 
stice (summer) begins about December 21. 

In the Torrid Zone, which lies between the tropic 
of cancer and the tropic of capricorn, with ‘the 
equator in'the center, the'four seasons are not well 
A prea and the. weather is chiefly either dry-“or 
Tainy. ie 

THE SEASONS IN 1959 


In 1959 the four seasons will begin as follows 
according to Eastern Standard Time: Subtract one 
hour -for Central Standard Time, two hours for 
Mountain Standard-Time-and- three hours for Pa- 
cific Standard Time. 


«Vernal Equinox: (Spring), March 21, 3:55 &.m. 
Summer Solstice (Summer), June 21, 10:50 p.m. 
Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sept, 23, 2:09. p.m. 
Winter Solstice (Winter), Dec. 22, 9:35 a.m: 
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Name 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era B, C. 


Era of Maccabees 


-7468 of the Byzantine era; 5719-5720 of the Jewish era, 
, 1959; 2712 since the foundation of Rome, according 


ing at sunset July 17 ,1959. 


ptember 14 


the third year of 684 Ol 
f the period Showa; 1378-1379 of the Mohammedan era, or the 


t Se 


Chronological Eras, 1959 


The year 1959 of the Christian era comprises the latter part of the 183rd and. the beginning of the 


184th year of the independence of the United States of America. 
year o 


2735 of the Olympiads, 


r 1959 corresponds to the year 7467 
anese era, and the 34th 


720 commencing at sunse 
f the Hegira, the year 1379 commenc: 
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Mohammedan Era..... 


Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Chronological Cycles, 1959 
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Ist Month JANUARY, 1959 31 Days 


Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight: 12 designates noon) 
EAU RIOR eek be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 418. 


3 a 45° N, Latitude 35 N.L titude 30° N. Latitude 
oe lett Idaho. Me., Mass., 
Ps = | Mich., Minn, Mont 
eo vo ‘ 
e| 6 
3 S 
23 a n Sun |Moon n 
A a Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S -&S. 
h. mth. ‘as m.jh. m. oa 
1} Th | 7 38] 4 28] 0 00] 7 22| 4 44/11 57 6 56} 5 10/11 53 
2} Fr | 7 38) 4 29} 1 10] 7 22] 4-45)-1 05 6 57/ 5 11) 0 55 
3|> Sa | 7 38] 4 30) 2 22|| 7 29] 4 46| 2:13 6 57) 5 12! 1 59 
4 § 7 38| 4 31} 3 32|| 7 22) 4 47| 3 22 6 57| 5 13) 3 03 
5|> M 7 38) 4 32) 4 41]! 7 22) 4 48| 4 27 6 57| 5 14| 4 07 
.6| Tu | 7 38) 4 33) 5 44|| 7 22! 4 49] 5 30 6 57) 5 14) 5 09 
7 W 7 38) 4 35| 6 41|) 7 22) 4 50] 6 28 6 57| 5 15) 6 06 
8|- Th | 7 38] 4-36] 7 30|| 7 22] 4 51! 7 18 6 57) 5 16) 6 59 
é sets sets sets 
9}. Fr | 7 37] 4 37) 5 36]! 7 29] 4 52/| 5 47 6 57) 5 17) 6 05 
10}. Sa. | 7.87] 4 38] 6 42/| 7 29] 4 53| 6.51 6 57) 5 18] 7 05 
Mi § 7 37| 4 39| 7 48]| 7 22| 4 54| 7 55 6 57| 5 18) 8 05 
12). M 7% 36) 4 40} 8:52]! 7 21] 4 56| 8 55 6 57) 5 19) 9 01 
13}. Tu |} 7 36] 4 41] 9 54]| 7 21] 4 57/ 9 55 6 57) 5 20] 9 56 
144 W 7 35) 4 42/10 54/| 7 20] 4 58l10 53 6 57| 5 21110 49 
15} Th | 7 35) 4 44/11 54] 7 20] 4.59111 50 6 57] 5 22/11 42 
16), Fr | 7 841 4 45/.. ../| 7 20] 5 ool... 6 56; 5 22]... 
17| Sa 7 34) 4 46) 0 52/| 7 19] 5 011 0.45 6 56) 5 23) 0.34 
18}. § 7 33) 4 47| 1 50/| 7-19] 5 02! 1 40 6 56] 5 24) 1 96 
19}. M 7 33) 4 48) 2 47/| 7 18] 5 03] 2.35 6 56] 5 25! 2.18 
20; Tu | 7 32) 4 50] 3 42/| 7 18] 5 04! 3 30 6 56) 5 26) 3 10 
21), W 7 32) 4-51/ 4 36]) 7 18! 5 06] 4 99 6 56) 5 27) 4 O1 
22; Th | 7-81] 4 53] 5 26 7.17| 5.07) 5 12 6 55) 5 28] 4 51 
23) . Fr 7 30) 4 54/6 12/| 7 17] 5 o8| 5 59 6 55] 5 29) 5 40 
rises rises rises 
24) Sa 7 29) 4 56] 5 15]| 7 16] 5 09] 5 25 6 55) 5 30) 5 41 
25). S 7 28) 4.57| 6 22 7 15} 5 10] 6 30 6 54) 5 31) 6 42 
26). M 7 27) 4 58] 7.31]] 7 14] 5 12] 7 35 6 54| 5 32] 7 43 
27, Tu | 7 26] 5 00] 8 42 7 13] 5.13] 8 42 6 53) 5 33] 8 44 
23; W 7 25| 5 01] 9 51 7 12) 5 14| 9 49 6 53) 5 33/°9 47 
29} Th 7 24) 5 03/11 02/| 7 11 5 15/10 57 6 52) 5 34/10 49 
30) Fr 7 23)5 O04)... 711) 5 16]... ;. 5 35/11 53 
31] Sa 7 22| 5 06] 0 13 7 10).5 18] 0 05 ‘|.. ..|| 6 51] 5 36)... 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (1ocal Mean Time) 
h, m, 68. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. ay |h. m. 8 


1 j12 308) 8 {12 617|| 14 [12 8 46l| 90 12 10 48/| 26 12 12 24 
2 |12 3 36). 9 12 6 45/| 15 |12 9 o8|| 97 12 11 06/|. 27 12 12 37 
3 |l2 4 04// 10 [12 711]! 16 hz 9 29/| 99 12 11 23]|, 28 l12 12 49 
4 12 4 32//.11 12 7.35] 17 |12 9 50 23/12 11 39]! 29 [12 13 01 
5 00); 12/127 -59]/ 18 112 10-10] 94 |12 31 55|| 30- 112-13 12 
: 13/12 8 23] 19.112 10 30] 95 12 12 10 81 12 13 22 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


=i Place Jan.| begins Ends Jan. Begins Ends 

i h. m,. A. m. h. m. he om, 
45° N, Lat. . ll | 5 53 6 23 21 5 49 6 33 
40° N, Lat ll 5 46 6 29 21 5 44 6 39 
35" N. Lat 1l-|--6-89-- 6 36 21 5.38 6.44 
30° N. Lat lL 5 32 6 43 21 5 32 6 49 

Moon’s. Phases, 1959 (fastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m. orp.m, ~~ Moon day hour min, a.m:orp.m, 

New Moon". 8g RAE" | put Starter... 8 3 | 


24 
‘Last Quarter |. 31 
Evening Stars—Venus, Mars. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. 


* 


TeEY 


th P 


FEBRUARY, | 


ures; P.M., black (0 designa 


, light fig ( tes midnight; 12 designates noon) _ 
I converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 418. . 
| 45°.N,. Latitude 


; 40° N. Latitude 35°N. Latitude || 30° N. 
ay 3 _. Usefor *-. Use for | Use for ; 
S -Idaho., Me., Mass., }|Calif. (Central), Colo.,/| Arizona, Arkansas, |) © ~~ 
=. sa Mich. Min iy, Mont, || .. Del., D.C. i. California’ (Southern), | Alabar 
° NAY, Ind. Kans. : ew Mexico, No 
s | state), N. D., Mo. : ..|| Carolina, Okiahoma, 
he ne Ore., S. D., Vt., » N.Y Cit; ea South Carolina, 
6 ° ash., Wis. Tennessee, Virginia 
a 4 Sun | Sun |Moon|} Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun ; Sun ;Moon| 
a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S./| 


h. m.jh. m.jhke m.Jj[h. mjhk. mjh. mh. mh. 
rises 


m. 


1; S tf 06) 1 22)| 7 5 7 5 

2] M q 08} 2 30|| 7 5 6 5 29 6 

Bs Retest fo ey avg 09] 3 33|| 7 5 6 5 30 6 
-4 W- | 7 11) 4 31)} 7 5 6 5 31 6 

153 Feed Ws neirg 13) 5. 221) 7 5 6 5 32 6 

6} Fr -| 7 14) 6 06) 7 04 5 6 5 33 6 

sets 

Uj ees ee [ag 15) 5 31)| 7 5 6. 5 34 6 48 5 
s.-S 7 17| 6 35)| 7 5 6 5 35 6 47 6 4 
91 M 7 18) 7 38|| 7 5 6 5 36 6 46 74 
10; Tu | 7 20} 8 40|| 7 5 6 52) 5 37 6 46 8 3 
11| W 7 21} 9 40|| 6 5 6 51) 5 38 6 45) 5 45] 9 3 
12) -Th fp" 22/10 39)| 6 5 6 50) 5 39/10 6 44) 5 45/10 2 
13) Fr | 7 24/11 37|| 6 5 6 49) 5 40/11 6 43) 5 46/11 1 
14, Sa ff 26).. ..|| 6 5 6 48) 5 41). 6 42) 5 47)... 
15| S$ 7 27| 0 35)| 6 5 6 47) 5 42 6 41) 5 48) 0 
16} M 7 29| 1 30)| 6 7 6 46) 5 43 6 40) 5 49) 0 
17} Tu-|-6 30) 2 24) 6 5 6 45) 5 44 6 39} 5 49) 1 
18} W 6 31] 3 15}| 6 5 6 44) 5 45 6 38) 5 50) 2 
19| Th | 6 33) 4 02)| 6 5 6 43) 5 46 6 37| 5 51 

20; Fr | 6 35] 4 47|| 6 5 6 42) 5 47 6 36) 5 52 

21; Sa 6 36) 5 27|| 6 5 6 41) 5 48 6 35] 5 52 

92} §S 6 38) 6 04) 6 5 6 40) 5 49 6 34) 5 53 

rises 

23) M 6 39} 6 23)| 6 5 6 38) 5 50 6 33) 5 54 

Q Tu | 6 40| 7 35)| 6 5 6 37) 5 51 6 32) 5 55 

25, W 6 42| 8 48|| 6 5 6 35) 5 52 6 31) 5 56 

26| Th | 6 43/10 01)| 6 5 6 34) 5 53 6 30) 5 56 

27, Fr 6 44)11 13)) 6 5 6 33) 5 54 6 29) 5 

28} Sa 6 45]. 6 5 6 32| 5 54). 6 28] 5 


Sun on*Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. s Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s./| Day |h. m. s Day |h. m. s. 
7 (12 14 10). 13 |12 14 19) 19 |12 14 02)| 25 |12 13 19 
8 |12 14 13)| 14 |12 14 18)| 20 |12 13 56)) 26 |12 13 09 


1 
2 
3 |12 13 47 9 |12 14 16)| 15 |12 14 16) 21 {12 13 50/) 27 |12 12 59 
4 |12 13 54|} 10 |12 14 18]} 16 |12 14 14)| 22 |12 13 43)| 28 |12 12 49 
5 
6 


12 14 00)| 11 |12 14 .19]) 17 |12 14 10) 23 /12 13 35 
12 14 05|| 12 |12 14 20/| 18 {12 14 06)| 24 /|12 13 27 


Twilight (Local Mean. Time) 


a _________ 
Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 


‘ he m. h. m. h. m, h. m. h. m. h. om. 
45°N.Lat..} 1 5 42 6 45 11 5 32 6 58 Q1 5 20 711 
40° N.Lat..| 1 5 39 6 49 tl 5 30 7 00 21 5 19 711 
35°N. Lat..| 1 5 35 6 53 11 5 28 7 02 Q1 5 19 711 
30° N| Lat..| 1 5 30 6 57 11 § 25 7 04 Q1 5 18 7 11 


Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 


hour min. a.m,orp.m, Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m. 
Mew ateon BBS eee dey 2 22 -M. Full Moon ...... 23 3 54 A.M, 
First Quarter ... 15 2 20 


Morning Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. 


BRUSSaS HonwAG 


Pano: 
CoO ODm: 


——" ~~ es ee a” 


406 | Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1959 


3rd Month MARCH, 1959 31 Days 
; P.M., designa ht; 12 d ates n t 
CAUTION Must be gnverted to ordinary clock sine (STANUa en Pa ne iis 
° oN, Geri tude 30° N. Latitude 
£1 F | smote. [can Cet cred eee | ne 
0. ay eg ie , ay 5 , 
21% | Mena Muzny Mont. |[Conn,, Del. B,C. Ii. New Mexico, Moret || Gestae Eee, 
| < state), N. D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carol Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Si] £-| Ore, SD. vé, -||NJ. N.Y City, 0..Pa.|| — South Carolina, > Texas 
rs ‘S Wash., Wis, R.1.,Utah, W.Va., Wyo. Virginia 
Mee Gons osu. Mo ull Sun Sana Mann lenient ; ae 
2\ & |stes.| Soa [Mocal| Sue.| See Meal Sen, | Sus (Mgoall Ses] Sen gor 
| eae ee ham. h. m.\h. om: ham “jhe mile m|he mn. ham 
4| S_ |-6 39| 5 46] 1 26|| 6 35| 5 51 1 13 1 02)| 6 27| 5 59] 0 53 
2| M | 6 37} 5 47] 2 25/) 6 33} 5 52] 2 19 2 00|| 6 26) 6 00) 1 50 
3} Tu: | 6 36) 5-49] 3 18]| 6 32) 5 53! 3 05 2 54!) 6 25) 6 00} 2 44 
4) W. 6 34) 5 50) 4 04|| 6 30] 5 54] 3 52 '|-3 42)) 6 23) 6 O1] 3 34 
5} Th | 6 33} 5 52] 4 43/| 6 29] 5 55] 4 34 4-26)| 6 22) 6 01! 4 19 
6} Fr | 6 31) 5 53] 5 19]) 6 27| 5 56] 5 11 5 05]| 6 21! 6 02! 5 00 
7 Sa 6 291 5 54) 5 50]] 6 25) 5 571 5 46 5 41|| 6 20) 6 03) 5 38 
Siro 6 27) 5 56) 6 19]|-6 24) 5 58] 6 17 6 16)| 6 19] 6 03) 6 14 
sets ? sets sets sets 
9} M 6 25| 5 57) 6 27/| 6 22) 6 00] 6 27 6 27|| 6 18] 6 04! 6 28 
10} Tu_| 6 23} 5 59] 7 27|| 6 21| 6 O1! 7 26 7 23)|.6 17) 6 04}-7 22 
11; -W 6 21| 6 00) 8 27|| 6 19] 6 02) 8 23 8 18]| 6 16) 6 05! 8 15 
12| Th | 6 19] 6 01) 9 26|| 6 17] 6 03| 9 19 9 13)| 6 15) 6 06) 9 07 
13) Fr 6 17| 6 02/10 23|| 6 16] 6 0410 14 10 06/| 6 14) 6 06) 9 59 
14) Sa 6 16) 6 04/11 19]} 6 14) 6 05/11 08 10 59)| 6 12) 6 07/10 51 
15} S 6 14)°6 05)... 6 13|.6 06). 11 51|| 6 11) 6 07/11 41 
16| M 6 12) 6 06) 0 14)! 6 11] 6 07] 0 02 =. =e tje0 J0)-6- 08>,” 
17| Tu | 6 10} 6 07; 1 05|| 6 09] 6 O8l12 51 0 41||-6 09] 6 09} 0 31 
18) W 6 08|.6 09) 1 54|| 6.08] 6 09] 1 41 1 30)|<6 08]-6 10] 1 20 
19) ‘Th | 6 07} 6 10) 2 39|| 6 06] 6 10] 2 96 2 17|| 6 06] 6 10] 2 07 
20; Fr 6 05| 6 12) 3 20)| 6 05] 6 11] 3 10 3 00|| 6 05) 6 11] 2 52 
21) .Sa 6 03} 6 143) 3 58]! 6 03] 6 12] 8 50 3 43)! 6 04) 6 12! 3 36 
23). .S 6 01| 6 14) 4 34]/ 6 01] 6 13] 4 98 4 23/) 6 03) 6 13] 4 19 
93) ~*M 5 59) 6 15).5 OS|| 6 00] 6 141-5 06 5 03]| 6 02) 6 13] 5 O1 
rises rises rises rises 
24) ‘Tu | 5/57] 6 17] 6 25|/| 5 58] 6 15| 6 23 6 21|} 6 00|.6 14)'6 20 
25; W 5 55| 6 18) 7 39]! 5 57] 6 16] 7 35 7 30||'5 59| 6 14] 7 26 
26) Th | 5 58] 6.19) 8 55||:5-55| 6 17] 8 47 8 39|| 5 58) 6 15] 8 33 
Q7| Fr 5 51) 6 20/10 08|| 5 53) 6 18] 9 57 '7| 9 48)) 5 57) 6 16] 9 40 
28! Sa 5 49) 6 22/11 24/| 5 52) 6 19|11 04 } 18}10 53]| 5 56| 6 16/10 43 
29, S 5 48) 6 23)... 5 50) 6 21/., .. 18)11 55]| 5 54).6 17/11 44 
30) M 5 46) 6 25) 0 20)/|.5 49] 6 22] 0 06 < jam sO0S|¢6 Bete =f 
31} Tu | 5 44) 6 26] 1 14|| 5 47] 6 23] 1 02 6 20] 0 51)| 5 52) 6 18| 0 41 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
Day jh. m. ss. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m: s. 
1. {12 12 38 8. /12 11 08/| 14 l12 9 36|] . 90 12 7 53|| 26 2 604 
2 |12'12 26 9 {12 10 53)/ 15, [12 9 19/| @1 Ia2 7.35/| 27 |12 5.46 
3/12 12.15 10 {12 10 39 16 12 9 02 22, gb Hie faa Wf 28 (12 5 27 
4/12 12 02]) 11 /12 10 23|] 17 12 8 45|// 23. 112 6 59|| 29 2 5 09 
5 |12 11 49] 12 (12 10 08] 18 h12 8 28/| 24. 12 6 41|/ 30. liz 4 51 
6 |12 11 36 13 12 9 52 19 (12 811 25 |12 6 22 31. |12 4 33 
7 (|12 11 22 > 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) J 
Place Mar, penta etere Mar.|_ Begins Ends Mar. Begins | Ends. 
Res inet akon ham. Rane Rem he ee 
45° N. Lat..| 1 5 03 7 24 11 4 45 7 38 21 4 26 7 52 
40°N. Lat: .| 1 5 06 7 21 11 4 51 7 32 Q1 4 34 7 43 
moo Ne Lat); |.) 5 08 719 11 4-55 7 28 21 4.40 37 
30° N. Lat.| 1} 5.08 7-19 j} 11 46847 2a | rl gags 7-32. 
- * i {ta > te 
Moon’s Phases, 1959 mastern Standard Time) 
Moonie. oe day oschour min, a.m.orp.m. “Moon , day ~~ ‘hour ~ min, a.m.orp.m, 
Last Quarter ... 1 9 54 P.M. First.Quarter |... 17 10 10 A.M. ¥ 
New Moon ...... 9 5 51 A.M, | Full Moon ..... 24! - 35 OH PM. 


Morning Stars—Jupiter, Saturn, Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, , Mars. 


a 


Pas Oe 


ee yet Bal: SS A 


.* 


sc Na 


| Day of the Mon 


Local Mea! “ML, black rt designates midnight; 12 dbsienatie 
_CAUTION—Must be converted to edie clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 


‘ash., Wis. I. Utah, W.Va. .Wyo. - Tennessee, Virginia 


Sun | Sun |Moon 


uw | 45°N, Latitude 40°N. Latitude || 35° N. Latitude | 

2 U fc Use for 

= " Arizona, Arkansas, Use for 
N. ¥. — 'Ind., lowa, ean KY: Net w M coey TSG Loulal 

* e exico, orth 

£ state), N. D., Md., Mo. “|| Carolina, Okiahoma, s 

S Or. Ree ay i South ‘Carolina, Texas 

cl 

@ 

ra) 


Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon Sun 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. Sets me 
h. mijh. m.jh. m.}|h. m.\h. m.jh. m.}|h. m.jh. m.j)h. m.j|hk. ms m. 
~ rises rises 
= oh = WW. 5 6 27 5 45 1 52|| 5 48) 6 21] 1 41)) 5— 6 19 
a> Th- bs 6 28 5 44 5 46) 6 22) 2 26)| 5 6 19 
3 Bre-65 5 42 5 45) 6 22) 3 06] 5 6 20 
4| Sa 5 § 41 5 43] 6 23) 3 42) 5 6 20 
5) S 5 5 39 5 42) 6 24) 4 17|| 5 6 21 
6| M 5 5 37| 6 29| 4 49)| 5 41) 6 25) 4 50|| 5 6 22 
sets sets 
MTs Eels 6 5 36) 6 30) 6 15|| 5 40) 6 26) 6 11]| 5. 6 22 
8| W 5 5 34| 6 31) 7 11]} 5 38) 6 26] 7 05) 5 6 23 
9| Th | 5 6 5 33) 6 32) 8 06)| 5 37| 6 27) 7 59|| 5 6 23 
10| Fr 5 6 5 31} 6 33) 9 O1|| 5 36) 6 28) 8 52|| 5 6 24 
11} Sa 5 6 5 29) 6 34) 9 55|| 5 35) 6 29) 9 45)| 5 6 25 
12) S 5 6 5 28) 6 35)10 46)| 5 33) 6 30/10 35)| 5 6 25 
13} M 5 6 5 26) 6 36/11 35)| 5 32) 6 30)11 24] 5 6 26 
14, Tu | 5 6 5 23) 6 37)... § 30) 6 31)... 5 6 26).. 
15| W 5 6 5 23) 6 38) O 21)| 5 29) 6 32) 0 10) 5 6 27 
16} Th | 5 15} 6 45) 1 16] 5 22) 6 39} 1 04/| 5 28) 6 33) 0 54)! 5 33) 6 28) 0 46 
17, Fr 5 13) 6 47| 1 54!) 5 20) 6 40) 1 44)| 5 27) 6 34) 1 36|| 5 32) 6 28) 1 29 
18} Sa 5 12) 6 48} 2 29)| 5 19] 6 41] 2 22/| 5 25) 6 34] 2 16) 5 31) 6 29) 2 11 
19] S 5 10) 6 50} 3 03)| 5 17) 6 42) 2 59/|| 5 24) 6 35) 2 55|| 5 30) 6 29) 2 52 
20) M 5 08) 6 51} 3 36|| 5 16] 6 43) 3 35)! 5 23) 6 36) 3 34)) 5 29) 6 30) 3 33 
21; Tu | 5 06) 6 52) 4 10)| 5 15) 6 44) 4 12)| 5 22) 6 37) 4 14) 5 28) 6 31) 4 15 
22) W 5 05| 6 53) 4 46)| 5 13) 6 45) 4 52/| 5 21) 6 38) 4 55/| 5 27) 6 31) 5 00 
; rises rises rises rises 
23, Th | 5 03] 6 55| 7 44)| 5 12) 6 46) 7 34)]| 5 19) 6 38) 7 26)| 5 26) 6 32) 7 19 
24) Fr 5 02) 6 56} 8 59]| 5 10) 6 47| 8 45)| 5 18] 6 39) 8 35/| 5 25) 6 32) 8 27. 
25) - Sa 5 00) 6 57/10 06|| 5 09} 9 52) 9 52); 5 17) 6 40) 9 41]| 5 24) 6 33) 9 32 
26, S 4 58] 6 58/11 06)| 5 08} 6 49/10 53|| 5 16) 6 41/10 42/) 5 23) 6 34/10 32 
27, M 4 57| 6 59/11 59]| 5 06) 6 50/11 47|| 5 15) 6 42/11 36)| 5 22) 6 34/11 27 
28] Tu | 4 55) 7 O01}... & 05) 6 51)... 5 13] 6 42)... 5211-6 355 22 
29| W 4 54) 7 02) 0 44)! 5 03) 6 52) 0 33)| 5 12) 6 43) 0 24 5 20| 6 35| 0 16 
30| Th | 4 52| 7 03] 1 22/| 5 02|-6 53) 1 14}| 5 11] 6 44) 1 06)|| 5 19] 6 36) 1 00 


Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
Day jh. m. 8s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s, Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s 


1 #12 415 8 |12 2 12]| 14 [12 0 35); 20 /11 59 9|| 26 {11 57 58 
2 |12 3 57 9 |12 1 55]| 15 /12 0 20]; 21 /11 58 56)| 27 /11 57 47 
3 l12 3 39|/ 10 |12 1 39]/ 16 |12 O 5|| 22 /11 58 44)| 28 J11 57 38 
4 |12 3 21|| 11 {12 1 22|} 17 /11 59 50]} 23 /11 58 31]| 29 /|11 57 28 
5 
6 
7 


12 3 4|| 12 {|12 1 06|| 18 {11 59 36]; 24 [11 58 20)| 30 {11 57 20 
12 2 46)/ 13 12 0 51]| 19 [11 59 23)) 25° |11 58 8 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends 


——e |) | | | | | | | | 


h. m. h. m. h. m. 


h. m. 
3 43 8 23 a1 3 20 8 41 


45°N.Lat..| 1] 4 05 8 08 11 

40°N.Lat..| -1 | 4 09 7 56 11} 3 58 8.08 21 | 3 40 8 22 
35°N.Lat..| 1] 417 : 4 09 7 56 
30°N.Lat..| 1] 4 25 4 19 7 46 


Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 


da hour min. a.m.orp.m, Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m. 
Mee Moon Vs 7 10 29 P.M. Full Moon ...... 23 12 13 AM. 
First Quarter ... 16 2 32 A.M. Last Quarter ... 29 3 38 P.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. . Evening Stars—Venus, Mars. 


' teh. | 6 Se 


408 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1959 
5th Month MAY, 1959 31 Days 
__“GAUTION- “Must be converted to crainaty clock tine (STANDARD TIME) see pase Ae. 
4 “4 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
a ise for Use for = ‘Milxihas Feta Use for 
3 5 Mich Minn. pare Conn, Del DO : (Southern),||. Alabama, Fiorida, 
°) _H., N. ¥. (up- ” ||Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Georgia, . 
B) S/d Se, |S: Mey Sem oNes|| Cela Qeimnams, | Missi 
- 6 Ore wis, "Utah, W.Va, Wyo. Tennessee, Virginia 
ee ee sos ee eee | Sen eee eee eee Eas | aises| Sea RS 
air. [aS Spa ae ae eon ena en eee Fenda eee eS 
rises rises rises rises 
i]. Fr | 4.51) 7 04) 1.55) 5.01) 6 54) 1 50)| 5 10) 6 45) 1.44)! 5 18} 6 37] 1 40 
2|. Sa | 449) 7-06) 2 26)| 5 00) 6 55) 2 22)| 5 09] 6 46) 2 19)| 5 17) 6 37) 2 16 
3}..-8. 4.48) 7.07|.2 54)| 4 58) 6 56) 2 53/|.5 08] 6 46) 2 53/| 5 16) 6 38) 2 52 
4) M 4 46) 7-09| 3 22|| 4.57) 6 57) 3 23|| 5 07] 6 47) 3 25]| 5 15| 6 38) 3 26 
5| Tu | 4 45] 7 10) 3 49|| 4 56) 6 58| 3 53/| 5 06] 6 48}-3.57|| 5 14] 6 39! 4 00 
6). W | 4 44) 7 11).4 18]| 4 53] 6 59] 4 25/|.5 05) 6 49].4 30]| 5 13] 6 40] 4 35 
" sets sets sets sets 
7| Th | 4 42) 7 12|.7 06|| 4 54) 7 00) 6 57/| 5 04! 6 50! 6 47 5 12) 6 41) 6 40 
8| Fr | 4 41) 7.14) 8 01]| 4 53) 7-01! 7 51]} 5 03) 6-50) 7 40!) 5 12] 6 41| 7 33 
9|- Sa 4 39| 7 15} 8-55|| 4 52) 7 02} 8 42/| 5 02) 6 51| 8 31/| 5 11) 6 42) 8 21 
10) =S 4 38) 7 16; 9.45|| 4 51) 7 03} 9 32!) 5 O1 6 52) 9 21|| 5 10) 6 43} 9 11 
li; M 4.37) 7 17|10 31]| 4 50) 7.04/10 18)) 5 00] 6.53/10 07|| 5 09) 6 44) 9 58 
12) -Tu | 4 36) 7 18/11 14|| 4 49) 7 05/11 03)| 4.59} 6 54/10 52\| 5 09] 6 44/10 43 
13} W 4 34) 7 19/11 53}| 4 48) 7 06/11 43|| 4 59] 6 54/11 34!) 5 08] 6 45/11 27 
14] Th | 4 33) 7 20)..-..|| 4 47) 7 07/.. ..]| 4.58} 5 55/.. ..1] 5 08! 6 45]... 
15| Fr | 4 32) 7.21},.0 29|| 4 46) 7 08) 0-21) 4 57] 6 56} 0 14]| 5 07]-6 46] 0 O07 
16} Sa. | 4 31) 7 22) 1 02|| 4 45) 7 09] 0 56||.4 56] 6 57] 0 52]! & 06] 6 47| 0 47 \ 
17|. 8 4 30) 7 23) 1 33)| 4 44) 7 10} 1 31]| 4 55! 6 58) 1 291] 5 06] 6 47/ 1 27 
18} M 4 28) 7 25) 2 07|) 4 43) 7.10) 2 O7|| 4 55] 6 58] 2 07/] 5 05] 6 48! 2.08 
19} Tu | 4 27) 7 26) 2 .40)| 4 42) 7 11] 2 44)| 4 54) 6 59!) 2 47 5 05| 6 48) 2 49 
20; . W 4 26) 7 27|.3 16)| 4 41) 7 12) 3 23!| 4 53) 7 00).3 28/| 5 04 6 49] 3 33 
21|* Th | 4 25) 7 28) 3°57|| 440) 7°13] 3.57|| 4 52) 7-01] 4°14]! 5 04] 6 50] 4 22 
rises rises rises rises 
QQ). Fr 4, 24) 7.29) 7 44|| 4 39) 7 14) 7.30 4 52! 7.02) 7 20 5 03) 6 50; 7 10 
931. Sa 4 24) 7.30} 8 49\| 4 39] 7 15] 8 36]| 4 51] 7.02) 8-25 5 03) 6 51] 8 15 
Q4).-8 4 23) 7 31) 9 48|| 4 38] 7-16) 9 35]| 4 51] 7:03! 9 24 5 02) 6 51} 9 14 
25|. M 4 22) 7.32/10 38 4 37) 7.17|10 27|} 4 50) 7 04/10 -17]/) 5 02 6 52/10 08 
26} Tu | 4 21) 7 33/11 21|| 4.36) 7.18/11 31]] 4 50 7.05/11 03|| 5 02) 6 53/10 56 
a7, W 4 20) 7 34/11 57|| 4 36) 7 19/11 50|| 4 49] 7 05/11 44 5 01] 6 53/11 38 
98).. Th | 4 20) 7-35)... 4 35) 7 19)... 4 49| 7 06)... 5 Ol) 6 54]... 
99| Fr 4 19) 7 36| 0 29]| 4 35] 7 20|}.0 25|| 4 48] 7 06! 0 20 5 00) 6 54] 0 17 
30). Sa 4 18] 7 37) 0.58)} 4 34) 7.21) 0 58]| 4 48) 7 07] 0 55 5 00) 6 55} 0°53 
31 5 4 17| 7 38] 1 26]| 4 34) 7 22):1 98]| 4 48] 7 og] 1 28 5 00} 6 56] 1 28 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) | 
"Day jh. m.¢s.)|)° Day jh. m. sj) Day jh. m. s.|. Day jh. moos, Day jh. m. s. ~ 


1 fl 5712 8 {11 56 30)). 14 11 56 16// 20 J11 56 Q3i|: 26 |11 56 48 
Q j1l 57°04 9 {11 56 26) 15 |11 56 16/|° 21 1/11 56 26l|. 27. 111 56 55 
3 j11 56 57); 10 }11 56 23)/ 16 |11 56 16/| 22. 111 56 Qo/|: 98 11 57 O01 
4 /1J 56°50); 11 {11 56°21)| 17 1/11 56 17|) 23 [11 56 gail 99 11 57 08 
5 jll 56°44) 12 11 5619)// 18 /|11 56 19]) 24 1/11 56 38i| . 30 11 57 16 
6 |11 56 39) 13/11 56:17} 19 {11 56 20)| 25 |11 56 43/| > 31 11 57 24 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


=~ Place May | Begins Ends __ || May Begins Ends May{| Begins Ends 
h. m h. m h. m h. m h Lae am 
45° N. Lat 1 2 58 9 00 11 2 35 9 20 Q1 Q 15 9 40 
40° N, Lat 1 3. 21 8 36 11 305 | 851 Q1 2 49 9 05 
35° N. Lat 1 3. 39 8 18 li 3 25 8 29 Q1 3 14 8 40° 
30°.N. Lat... [1]. 3.54. | 8 03_ |] 11 | 3.42 812 Tai | 333. | ‘9 a7 
Moon’s Phases, 1959 (fastern standard Time) 

Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m, Moon day hour min. a.m,orp.m, . 
N Moon ..}.... 7 ; é 
First Quarter... 15 3 08 PM. Laat Guar. 29 3 3 AM. : . 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


| Day of the Month| 


: 
= 

, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates maitnk ht; 12 desi ek 
TION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD eps 2 de cS 418 


45° N. nig kg 40° N. Latitude 
Use ; Use for 
j Shen A eae ae a: 


35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 

Use for 

Arizona, Arkansas, 7 Use for | 
ornia (Southern), 

New Mexico, North 

Carolina, Oklahoma, 

South Carolina, i 
Tennessee, Virginia 


Sun 
Rises 


d. 
N.J.,N. , O.,Pa., 
RI. “Otan, »W.Va., Wyo. 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


Sun 
-|| Rises 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


Day of the Week 


b . mihk. m.jh. m.jljh. mth. m.jh. m.}\h. Aas 
rises rises 78 
OM = 7 4 33) 7 22) 1 56) 4 48) 7 08) 2 00|| 5 00) 6 
2} Tu 7 4 33) 7 23) 2 28)| 4 47) 7 09} 2 32)| 4 59) 6 
3) W 7 4 32) 7 23) 3 00)| 4 47] 7 09) 3-06)| 4 59) 6 | 
4| Th 7 4 32!.7 24| 3 35|| 4 47) 7 10} 3 43)| 4 591 6 
5) Fr 7 4 7 25) 4 13)| 4 7:11) 4 23)/| 4 59) 6. 
~ sets sets 
6| Sa 7 ay 7 25) 7 30|| 4 47) 7 11) 7 19) 4 591 6 
ile aS! 7 a 7 26| 8 17|| 4 46) 7 12) 8 O6)| 4 58] 6 
8| M 7 4 7 26] 9 02|| 4 46) 7 12) 8 52)| 4 58) 7 
9| Tu ts 4 7 27| 9 44|| 4 46) 7 13) 9 35)| 4 58) 7 
10; W 7 4 7 28/10 22|| 4 46) 7 13/10 15)]| 4 58) 7 
11] Th 7 4 7 28/10 58|| 4 46) 7 14/10 53/| 4 58] 7 
12) Fr 7 4 7 29\11 33}| 4 45) 7 14/11 29)) 4 58) 7 
13] Sa 7 4 LCA est 4 45) 7 15)..-. 4 58) 7 
14 S$ 7 A 7 30] 0 07|| 4 45] 7 15) O 06)| 4 58) 7 
15| M 7 4 7 30) O 41|| 4 45) 7 15) O 42)) 4 58) 7 
16| -Tu 7 4 7 31) 1 18)| 4 45) 7 15) 1 23)) 4 58) 7 
17} W 7 4 7 31) 1 58|| 4 46) 7 16) 2 05|| 4 59) 7 
18} Th 7 4 7 32| 2 42)| 4 46) 7 16) 2 52)| 4 59) 7 
19} Fr 7 4 7 32| 3 33|| 4 46) 7 16) 3 44)| 4 59) 7 
rises rises 

20} Sa- 7 4 7 32| 7 18|| 4 46) 7 16) 7 06) 4 59] 7 
211 § 7 4 7 32) & 14|)| 4 46) 7 17) 8 04|| 4 59) 7 
22} M vf 4 7.33| 9 03|| 4 47) 7 17| 8 54)| 5 00) 7 
93, Tu 7 4A 7 33| 9 46|| 4 47) 7 18) 9 39)| 5 00) 7 
24, W 7 4 7 33|10 23)| 4 47) 7 18/10 19)]| 5 00) 7 
25| Th 7 4 7 33/10 57|| 4 47) 7 18/10 55)| 5 00) 7 
26, Fr 7 4 7 33\11 28|| 4 47) 7 18/11 29)]| 5.00) 7 
271 Sa 7 4 7 33/11 59)| 4 48) 7 18)... 5 Ol] 7 
28, S 7 corn 4 7 33).... 4 48) 7 18) 0 02|| 5 Ol] 7 
29, M 7 Q25|| 4 7 33] 0 30|} 4 48] 7 18) 0 33)) 5 O1| 7 05) O 37 
30|- Tu | 7 54 7 33| 1-02|| 4 48] 7 18] 1 07|| 5 Ol) 7 05) 1 13 


Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
1 7 111 58 32/| 13 |11 59 42) 19 |12 058} 25 |12 2 15 
4 8 |11 58 43 14 {11 59 54} 20 |12 111 26 |12 2 28 
$ {11 57 51 9 |11 58 54 15 |12 0 7} Ql (12 124) 27 |12 2 41 
4 |11 58 0 10 |11 59 06 16 |12 © 20/|} 22 |12 1 37)) 28 |12 2 53 
5 1 
6 2 


11 58 10/|/ 11 [11 59 18)| 17 |12 0 32)) 23 /|12 50|, 29 |12 3 06 
11 58 21|| 12 °/11 59 30)| 18 |12 0 45)| 24 |12 03|| 30 |12 3 18 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place June| Begins Ends June Begins Ends June| Begins Ends 

i. m. fe ms SCH? panel e Uh mache ee AO RS rs acre 

45° N. Lat 1 1 58 9 59 11 1 45 10 15 21 1 40 10 23 
40° N. Lat..}| 1 2 37 9 19 11 2 30 9 29 Qi 2 28 9 35 
35° N. Lat..| 1 |. 3 06 8 51 ant 3 00 8 59 Qi 2 59 9 03 
0° N. Lat 1 3 26 8 29 ll 3 22 8 36 Q1 3 22 8 40 


Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 


Moon day hour min. a.m. 0) eta -m, | Moon day hour min. a.m.or p.m. 
Full Moon ...... 20 3 00 P.M. 
Se ee 2 3B Last Quarter ... 27 5 12 P.M. 


First Quarter ... 14 12 22 


Morning Star—Saturn. Evening Se , Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


ia li a 
=F 


410 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1959 


7th Month JULY, 1959 | 31 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 418. 


4 4 45 °N. Latitude 35° _N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
§ 3 Idah Ut ne wartona’ Aotaians, Use for 

S| F | mich Minn, Mont, Tl.’||Calitornia’ (Southern),|| Alabama, Florida, 
5 ® ., N. ¥. (up- New Mexico, North || Georgia, Louisiana, 

g 4 state), N. B., Rescnid, NOU Nex Carolina, Oklahoma, Missiestopl, 

3] 3 Wash, Wis.” {if T Utah, W.Va.,WWyo. Virginia 

(59 SS eres ar geen a Sapp eie 

A A Ries , aoe mes &S. Rises | Sets Res: 

h. m.jh. m. ees {|k. m.jhk. m. pied og See 

1; -W 4°16) 7-51} 1 24 49|7 18) 1 42 1 50 
21 -Th |p4.17).7 50|.2 O01 49| 7 18) 2 22 2 30 
3}- Fr 4 17| 7 50 7 18| 3 03 S42 

* 4! ~Sa 4 18! 7 50 7 18} 3 48 3 58 

a ; sets sets. 

5} S$ 4 19} 7 50 7 18) 6 49 6 40 
6) M 4.20) 7 49). 7 :18| 7 34 y As 
7) -Tu |-4 20) 7 49 7 17| 8 16 8 09 
8] « W 4.21) 7 48). 7 17| 8 55 8 49 
9) «Th 4 22|).7 48 7 17| 9 32 9 29 
10) «Fr 4 23] 7 47 7 17\|10 08 0 07 
PE Sa, 4.24) 7 47 Z 

1245 4 Q4) 7 46 7 

13) M. |..4: 25) 7 46 7 

14) Tu: | 4:26)-7 45)>. ri 

15} W 4 Q7| 7 44 7 

16| Th. | 4 28) 7 43 7 

17| Fr 4 28) 7 43 71 

18} Sa |'4 29] 7 42 71 

1I"=S 4 30) 7 41 7 

20) »M... |.4°31|.7 40 7 

21; -Tu 4 32). 7 39 7 

92) « W 4 34).7 39 7 

23) Th 4:35) 7 38 7 

24) Fr 4 36) 7 37 7 

25} Sa 4 37| 7 36/10 7 

26, §S 4 38) 7 35/10 7 

27; M 4 39) 7 33/11 a 

28) Tu |. 4 40} 7 32] 0 7 

29; W 4 41).7 31). ia 

30| Th | 4 49| 730) 0 7 

31| Fr | 4 43| 7 29] 1 7 


Day jh. m. 8.)) Day jh. m. 8.|| Day |h. m. 6:|| Day |h. m. 6.|| Day Jho moe. 
1/12 3 30 8 |12 4 46) 14 /12 5 37|/ 20 12 611]) 26. 12 6 25 
2 \12 3 42 9 (12 456) 15 |12 5 44|| 21 {12 615]) 27 lt2 6 25 
3 |12 3 53)/ 10 12 5 05]; 16 |12 5 51]! 22 2 6 18]| 298 hi2 6 25 
4 /12 404|)| 11 /12 5 14)) 17 [12 5 57]| 23 |12 6 20/| 29 ha 6 24 
5 |12 4 15)/.12 (12 5 22)| 18 {12 6 02||. 24 {12 6 22|| 30 12 6 22 
; 12 4 26)) 13 |12 5 30)| 19 [12 6 07/|.25 12 6 24|| 31, l12 6 20 
12 4 36 


a 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place. July Begins. : Ends || July| Begins Ends Tuly; Begins Ends 
h. m. h. m. ¢) kh. m. | h. m, : 
45°N.Lat..| 1] 148 | 1023 || 11] 155 |°9se |lar| eit | $3 
40° N. Lat..|° 1 2 30 9 36 11 2 38 9 21 Q1 2 49 90 
1 8 4 
1 8 2 


—_| —_—__—__ ___ 


35° N. Lat... 3 01 9 05 ll 3 08 8°55 21 317 
30° N. Lat. . 3.25 8-41 11 |. 3.38 | 8°34 21 3.37 


Moon’s ‘Phases, 1959 (eastern Standard Time) 


Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m. Moon -7, Ga hour ‘orp 
New Moon ...... 5 9 00 PM. Full Moon ...... 19” 10 3" hi Ss.) Peet 
First Quarter ... 13 7 01 A.M. Last Quarter... 27 9 22 AM. 


Morning Stars—None, Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


ae a8 GU ST, 1959. <3 pe >in 
an Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates ight; 
ON—! Must be converted to ordinary clock time Varanuace aii 
_ 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 
Use for i ise for Use for — 

Calif, (Central), Colo., 

Del., D. Hi., 


Md., Mo. : 
N.J., N.Y.City, O.,Pa., South Carolina, 
R.1,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 


Sun 


Sun |Moon 
Sets [R.&S 


Sun |Moon|} Sun 


.|| Rises 


| Day of the Month| 
Day of the Week le 


Pe 
Sy 


fe: m.| fn. - | Fee . 
1) Sa 7 5 08] 7 04) 2 311] 5 6 54| 2 4 
Qq} Ss 7 5 09] 7 03) 3 22/| 5 6 53/ 3 31 
3| M as 5 10| 7 02] 4 16|| 5 6 52] 4 25 
sets . e 
4l Tu 7 5 11| 7 o1| 6 54|| 5 211 6 Sil 6 48 
5| W. 7 5 12) 7 00| 7 33]| 5 6 50) 7 28 
6| Th 7 5 12} 6 59) 8 11]| 5 6 50} 8 08 ~~ 
7 Fr 7 5 13| 6 58) 8 48]| 5 6 49| 8 47 _— 
8| Sa 7 5 14] 6 57| 9 25]| 5 23) 6 48| 9 27 
9} S 7, 5 15} 6 56/10 04|| 5 6 47/10 08 
10| M | 4 54/7 5 16) 6 55|10 45/| 5 6 46/10 52 
4 56] 7 5 16] 6 54/11 31\| 5 6 46/11 39 — 
4-87|°7 5 17] 6 53).. ..|| 5 6 45)... 
4 58| 7 5 18] 6 52] 0 21]| 5 6 44| 0 30 — 
4 59| 7 5 19) 6 51) 1 16] 5 6 43) 1 25 
5 00| 7 5 20} 6 50] 2 15|| 5 6 42} 2.95 
5 02| 7 5 20) 6 48] 3 17/| 5 6 41| 3 26 
5 03| 7 5 21| 6 47| 4 20/| 5 6 40] 4 28 
rises rises 
5 04) 7 5 22) 6 46| 6 46|| 5 6 39| 6 41 
5 05| 7 5 23] 6 45) 7 23]| 5 6 38| 7 21. 
5 06| 7 5 23| 6 44) 7 58/| 5 6 37| 7 57. 
5 08] 6 5 24) 6 42] 8 32|| 5 6 36| 8 34 
5 09] 6 5 24) 6 41) 9 06]| 5 6 35/ 9 10. 
5 10] 6 5 25| 6 40| 9 411] 5 6 34| 9 47 
5 111 6 5 26| 6 39/10 18|| 5 6 33/10 24 | 
5 12] 6 5 27| 6 37/10 57|| 5 6 32/11 05 
5 14] 6 5 27| 6 36/11 38|| 5 6 30/11 47 
5 15] 6 5 28] 6 34)... ..|| 5 6 29|.. .. 
5 16] 6 5 29) 6 33] 0 24/1 5 6 28] 0 33 
5 17/6 5 30) 6 32] 1 13|| 5 6 27] 1 22 
5 18] 6 5 31) 6 30] 2 05|| 5 6 26) 2 14. 
5 20] 6 5 31| 6 29] 3 O1]| 5 6 24| 3 09 


Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
=F Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m, 8, 


1 12 6 18 8 (12 5 42]| 14 |12 4 49]) 20 [12 3 35) 26 12 2 04 
2 12 6 14 9 |12 5 35]| 15 [12 4 38) 21 |12 3 21)) 27 (12 1 47 
3 \12 611|| 10 [12 5 27|) 16 |12 4 26) 22 |12 3.07)) 28 |12 1 30 
4.12 6 06]; 11 |12 5 18]) 17 [12 4 14]) 23 |12 2 52)| 29 |12 1 13 
5 l12 601|| 12 |12 509|| 18 |12 4 °02|| 24 |12 2 36) 30 |12 0 55 
6 |12 5 56)| 13 12 4 59|| 19 |12 3 49/) 25 [12 2 20)| 31 [12 0 37 
7 (|12 5 49 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Plac. Aug.} Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends Aug, Begins Ends 
h. m. h. m. fie. h. m. h. m. h. m. Ah. m. 
45° N.Lat..}, 1 2 31 9 39 ll 2 50 9 18 Q1 3 09 8 56 
40° N. Lat..| 1 3 03 9 08 11 3°17 8 52 Q1 3 32 8 35 
35° N. Lat 1 3.27 8 44 11 3 38 8 32 Q1 3 49 8 18 
30° N. Lat 1 3 45 8 26 11 3 54 8 16 21 4 02 8 04 
Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 

Moon day hour min. a.m,orp.m. Moon day hour min, a.m,orp.m, 
tors 7 50 A.M. 
First founctake 11 2 40 PM. Last ‘quarter 7) 36 3 03 A.M. 


Morning Star—Mercury. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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) ; a : 
9th Month SEPTEMBER, 1959 30 Days 
Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
OO RUTION: Most ie jaaveriel C7 Goliaarr clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 418. - 


< | | 45° N, Latitude’ || 40° N. Latitude 35° N, Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
o 2. Arkansas, Use 
Hee, ty rnaho Me Maes |Gona Da PO a california’ (Southeriy, Alabama, Porida, 
RRS ee ee EE te one er Oaelien Orean leet een 
i, + Ore., 8! D., Vt., N.J., N.Y.City, 0.,Pa., South Carolina, Texas 
es Wash., Wis.’ _||R.1., Utah, W.Va.,Wyo.||. Tennessee, Virginia 
Z| 2 (sits. | S05 (Maee|| ee | See Marel| due, | Ses (ace Sue | Soe es 
cy Re tera. hivtin.| Ra, m:|| Rosen.) Bs arn. ns} Mena pore va} Fen as tomes 
rises rises rises 
1} Tu | 5 21) 6 39} 3 45)| 5 27) 6 33) 3 53]| 5 32) 6 27} 4 00)| 5 36} 6 23) 4 06 
: sets sets sets sets 
Qt WwW 5 22) 6 37} 6 16)| 5 28) 6 31) 6 11); 5 33) 6 26; 6 O8|| 5 37) 6 22) 6 09 
3' Th | 5 23) 6 35| 6 49|| 5 29] 6 29! 6 47|| 5 34) 6 25) 6 46/| 5 38] 6 21) 6 46 
4) Fr 5 24) 6 33} 7 21]| 5 30) 6 28) 7 23|| 5 34) 6-24) 7 24!| 5 38! 6 20) 7 26 
5) Sa 5 26) 6 32) 7 54|]| 5 31) 6 26) 7 59]| 5 35) 6 22) 8 04); 5 39] 6 18| 8 07 
ig. S 5 27| 6 30) 8 31}| 5 32) 6 25) 8 39]| 5 35] 6 21) 8 45/| 5 39] 6 17)-8 51 
7M 5 28] 6 28} 9 11|| 5 33) 6 23) 9 22|| 5 36) 6 20) 9 29)| 5 40) 6 16) 9 37 
'8| Tu-| 5 29) 6 26] 9 56/} 5 34) 6 21/10 09]| 5 37) 6 18/10 20]| 5 40) 6 15)10-27 
9} W 5 30) 6 24/10 47|| 5.35) 6 20/11 01|| 5 38] 6 17/11 12)| 5 41) 6 14/11 21 
10} Th | 5 32) 6 22/11 44/) 5 35) 6 18/11 59]] 538) 6 15]... & 413) 6 12).. 
ll} Fr 5 33) 6 20)... 5 36) 6 17).. 5 39) 6 14] 0 06)| 5.42) 6 11| 0 18 
12) Sa 5 34] 6 18] 0 45]! 5 37) 6 15] 0 58|| 5 40] 6 12) 1 O8/| 5.42) 6 10) 1.19 
13} S 5 35| 6 16} 1 50|| 5 38) 6 13) 2 O1|| 5 41] 6 11) 2 10/| 5 43] 6 O09] 2 18 
14, M 5 36) 6 14) 2.57|| 5 39] 6 12] 3 O04!) 5 42] 6 O09} 3 19/| 5 43] 6 O8| 3.18 
15} Tu | 5 38) 6 13} 4 .04|| 5 40} 6:10] 4 08]| 5 42] 6 08) 4 13/| 5 44] 6 06) 4:17 
: rises rises rises rises 
16} 'W 5 39) 6 11) 5 58]! 5 41) 6 09) 5 56]| 5 43) 6 O06] 5 56!| 5 441 6 05] 5 51 
17) Th | 5 40] 6 09] 6 28|| 5 42) 6 O7| 6 29]| 5 44] 6 05! 6 30 § 45) 6 04) 6 31 
18) Fr 5 41) 6 07} 6 57|| 5.43) 6 05) 7 01)| 5 45] 6 04] 7 04|| 5 46] 6 03| 7 07 
19} Sa 5 42) 6 05] 7 27|| 5 44) 6 04] 7 33] 5 45] 6 02] 7 38|| 5 46] 6 02) 7 44 
“20! S 5 44) 6 03} 7 59]| 5.45] 6 02] 8 07] 5 46) 6 01| 8 15|| 5 47] 6 00] 8 21 
21) M 445) 6 01) 8 34|| 5 46) 6 O1] 8 44]| 5 46) 5.59] 8 52 5 47) 5 59) 9 01 
92, Tu | 5 46) 5 59] 9 .12]| 5 47] 5 59] 9 23 5 47) 5 58) 9 33/| 5 48] 5 58] 9 43 
23; W 5 47) 5 57/9 53]| 5.48] 5 57/10 05/] 5 48] 5 57/10 17/| 5 49 5 57/10 27 
24, Th | 5 48] 5 55/10 40)| 5 49] 5 55/10 52/| 5 49/ 5 55/11 03}| 5 49) 5 55)11-13 
25) Fr 5 50) 5 54/11 31]} 5 50) 5 54/11 43/| 5 49] 5 54/11 54/| 5 50 5 84}; =. 
26| Sa 5 51) 5 52)... .]] 5 51] 5 52)].. 5 50) 5 52)..°. 4] 6 50] 5 52) 0 04 
a7, SS 5 52) 5°50) 0 27) 5 52) 5-50) 0.38]! 5 51] 5 50! 0 47 5 51} 5 51] 0 56 
28) M 5 53) 5 48) 1 27/| 5 53] 5-48] 1 87]| 5 52| 5 48] 1 44 5 51] 5 50] 1 52 
29| Tu | 5 54) 5 46) 2 31/|'\5 541 5 47] 2 38]| 5 53l 5 47| 2-44)! 5 52) 5.49] 2 49 
30) W 5 56) 5 44] 3-38]! 5 54] 5 45) 3 43]! 5 53] 5 45) 3 46 5 52) 5-47) 3.49 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. 8,/) Day |h. m, 8./) Day |h. m. s.||) Day jh. m.6.| Day Jho moe 
1 |12 019 7 |11 58 23 13 |11 56 18 19 |11 54 10 25° |11 52 03 
2 12 00 8 /|11 58 02 14/11 55 57 20 |11 53 49 26 J11 51 42 
3 |11 59 41 9 |11 57 42 15 {11 55 36 21 |11 53 28 27 «#|11 51 22 
4 |11 59 22 10 |11 57 21 16/11 55 15 22 |11 53 06 28 ¥ 11 51 O1 
5 |11 59 02 ll .}11 57 00 17 j11 54 53 23 11 52 45 29 |11 50 41 
6 |11 58 43 12 |11 56 39 18 |1l 54 32 24 {11 52 4 30 {11 50 22 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place Sept.| Begins Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins 
h. m. Asm: he m. h. m. ion Sheen 


45°N. Lat. . 


h. m, i 
40° N Lat a 8 33 11 3 44 8 11 21 3 44 8 02 
1 : 
1 


816 || 11 3 58 7 57 21 3 59 7 49 
8 02 11 409 | - 7 47 21 4 09 7 39 
7 51 11 417°°| 7 37 21 4 18 7 30 


35° N. Lat... 
30° N. Lat. : 


Moon’s. Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 


+ 


Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m, Moon da; hi 
New Moon ....., 2 8 55 P.M. Full Moon .:.... 16. aT asi ae 
First Quarter... 9 5 07 P.M. Last Quarter... 24 9 22. PM: 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 


; set Si AF ATA 


| Day of the Month| 


eT ee eR Set EN Ue ORS Cot Te) aR: OO oan MET ne UK A at 


1] Th | 5 57| 5 42 5 44 5 
sets 
9| Fr | 5 58) 5 40 5 42) 5 55]| 5 55 
3| Sa 5 59| 5 38 5 5 6 35|| 5 56 
4| § 6 00) 5 36 5 5. CAT acor 
5| M 6 02) 5 35 5 5 8 04|| 5 57 
6| Tu | 6 03) 5 33 6 5 8 56] 5 58 
"| OW 6 04) 5 31 6 5 9 52)| 5 59) 5 
8| Th 6 05} 5 29/10 39)| 6 5 32/10 52|| 6 00) 5 3 
9} Fr 6 07| 5 27/11 43)| 6 5 31/11. 54|| 6 01) 5 34).. ..|| 5 57 5 37)... .. 
10| Sa 6 08] 5 26).. .. 6 5 .. «|| 6 OL] 5 33 
Iii § 6 10) 5 24] 0 49]| 6 5 0 57)| 6 02) 5 31 
12| M 6 11| 5 22) 1 54/| 6 5 2 00|| 6 03) 5 30 
13| Tu | 6 12) 5 20) 2 58)| 6 5 3 02}; 6 04) 5 29 
14, W 6 13} 5 18) 4 O1}| 6 5 4 02)| 6 05) 5 28 5 31 
15| Th | 6 15) 5 17| 5 02)| 6 5 5 01)| 6 05; 5 26 5 30 
rises rises 3 
16) Fr 6 16} 5 15) 5 27)|| 6 5 5 33]| 6 06) 5 25 5 29 
17), Sa 6 17| 5 13] 5 59]| 6 5 6 06 6 07] 5 24 6 13 03) 5 28} 6 19 
18} S 6 18] 5 11] 6 31)| 6 5 6 42|| 6 08) 5 23) 6 50 04) 5 27] 6 57_ 
19} M 6 20} 5 10] 7 08|| 6 5 7 20|| 6 09| 5 22) 7 30 04) 5 26) 7 38 
20} Tu | 6 21| 5 08) 7 48)| 6 5 8 02|| 6 09) 5 20) 8 11 05} 5 25) 8 21° 
21; W 6 23} 5 07| 8 33)| 6 5 8 46)| 6 10) 5 19] 8 57 05| 5 24| 9 07 
22, Th 6 241 5 05) 9 22)| 6 5 9 35|| 6 11] 5 18] 9 46 06} 5 23) 9 55 
93) Fr 6 25| 5 03/10 16)| 6 5 11/10 27|| 6 12) 5 17|10 37 07| 5 22/10 45 
Q4| Sa 6 27| 5 02/11 12)| 6 5 23|| 6 13) 5 16)11 32 08} 5 21)11 39 
25| S 6 28| 5 00).. ..|| 6 5 Seka ||, Oc LA Seay 08} 5 20).. .. 
26) M 6 30| 4 59] 0 13/| 6 5 0 22|| 6 15| 5 13) 0 28 09} 5.19; 0 35 
27; Tu | 6 31| 4 57| 1 17|| 6 5 1 23|| 6 16) 5 12) 1 28 10) 5 18) 1 32 
28) W 6 32) 4 55] 2 QA!) 6 5 Q 27|| 6 17| 5 11) 2 29 11) 5 17| 2 32 
29| Th 6 33) 4 54| 3 34/| 6 5 3 33|| 6 18) 5 3 5 16) 3 33 
30) Fr 6 35| 4 52| 4 45]] 6 26 4 43]| 6 18] 5 5 16) 4 37 
sets sets sets 
31) Sa 6 36| 4 51| 5 00 6 27 5 07|| 6 19] 5 5 20 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
Day jh. m. 8. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day |h. m. 8. 
1 {11 50 02 8 ll 47 53 14 {11 46 18 20 {11 45 O1 26 j1l 44 07 
Q |11 49 43 9 |11 47 36 15 {11 46 04 Q1 /1l 44 51 Q7 11 44 01 
3 |11 49 24 10 {11 47 20 16 |11 45 50 Q2 |11 44 42 28 j11 43 55 
4 {11 49 05 11° =|11 47 04 17 11 45 37 23 «|11 44 31 29 {11 43 50 
5 |11 48 46 12 ./11 46 48 18 {11 45 24 Q4 111 44 23 30 {11 43 46 
6 {11 48 28 13 |11 46 33 19 {11 45 13 25 ll 44 15 31 {11 43 43 
7 {11 48 11 J 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
— piace "oct | Basins | Ends )|Oct.| Begins | Ends [/Oct.| Begins | Ends 
4 h. m. h. pie h. m h. m. | h. m. h. m. 
45°N.Lat..| 1 4 13 7 28 11 4 26 7 08 21 4 38 6 51 
40°N.Lat..| 1 4 21 7 20 11 4 30 7 04 91 4 Al 6 49 
35°N.Lat..| 1 | 4 26 7:15 11 | 4 34 7 01 Q1| 4 42 6 48 
30° Nat... | <1 4 30 7 11 11 4 37 6 58 a1 4 42 6 48 
: Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Satie me meen = hour min. ap Pit aes Bes “ig oh aa 
First Quarter ... 8 11 22 P.M, Last A aeons! a Es 3 a4 PM. 


Morning Star—Venus. 


Sun 


Sun 


Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Pa. 
Wyo. 


Sun 
Rises 


Sets |R &S. 


Sets 


midnight; 12 designates 


D TIME)—see page 4 


‘arolina, O oma, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia | 


Sun |Moon|} Sun 
Rises 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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11th Month NOVEMBER, 1959 30 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 418. __ 


35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 


ey ee 
EB} © | xion, Min, Mont, ||Conn, Der DCI" lations (entire. alabeees Sforiaa, 
0 o N. H,, N. ¥, (up- Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, Ni Geo: . Louisiana, 
s s state), N. D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Ore., 8. D., Vt., N.J., N.Y.City, O.,Pa., South Caro! Texas 
3 S Wash., Wis. R.I., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, V 
> > Sag! 1 San (ikPpawlltscdh tae 
BiG. <b hives | Sees [Resell Rises | Soca [ReRCS ll ease | Sass gon|) Sua] sua R&S 
ae sere, hk. mjh. m.ijh. m. eons hk. mJjh. m.jj|h. mjk. mjh. milk. mijik. mjh. m. 
sets sets sets sets 
1s 6 37| 4 49| 5°43]) 6 28) 4 59} 5 53// 6 20) 5 07/ 6 02 13) 5 14} 6 10 
2} M |:6 38) 4 48} 6.32|| 6 29| 4-58] 6 44|| 6 21] 5 06! 6 55 14, 5 13) 7 04 
3|- Tu | 6 40) 4 47| 7 °27/| 6 30) 4 57|-7 40|| 6 22] 5 05) 7 52 15|-5 12) 8 02 
41. W 6-41} 4 45} 8-29)| 6 32) 4 55] 8 42/| 6 23) 5 04). 8 53 15) 5 12] 9 03 
5| Th | 6 43} 4 44| 9 34|]| 6 33] 4 54|.9 45 6 24) 5 03) 9-54 16} 5 11/10 03 
6| Fr 6 44) 4 43/10 40/| 6.34] 4-53/10 49] 6 25) 5 02/10 58 17| 5 10/11 05 
7 Sa 6.45} 4 42/11 46}) 6 35| 4 52/11 53/| 6-26] 5 01/12 00 18}5 09)... 
8} Ss 6 47| 4 40)... 6.36) 4 51).. ..|| 6 27| 5 OO].. .. 19} 5 09) 0 05 
9} M. 6 48} 4 39] 0 51|} 6 38) 4 50] 0 56]| 6 28) 5 00! 0 59 19} 5 08} 1 03 
10} + Tu 6 50} 4 37} 1 54|| 6 39) 4 49} 1 56]| 6 29] 4 59] 1 58 20) 5 08! 1 59 
11}. W 6.51) 4 36} 2 57|| 6 40] 4 48] 2 55|| 6 30] 4 58 2 55 21| 5 O7| 2 54 
12| Th | 6.52) 4 35).3 57|| 6 41] 4 47/3 54|| 6 31) 4 57) 3 50 22) 5 06) 3 48 
13| Fr 6 54) 4 34! 4 57|| 6 42) 4 46] 4 51]| 6 32) 4°56] 4 46)} 23) 5 06} 4 41 
14) Sa 6 55| 4 33) 5 56]| 6 43) 4 46] 5 48/| 6 33! 4 56 5 40)| 23; 5 05) 5 34 
rises rises rises || rises 
15) -S 6 57| 4°32] 5 07|| 6 44) 4.45) 5 18]] 6-34) 4 55 -5 28 24| 5 05! 5 36 
16}- M 6 58} 4 31) 5 46]) 6 45) 4 44) 5 58 6 35| 4 54) 6 09 25| 5 041 6 18 
17| Tu | 6 59] 4-30} 6 29]| 6 46] 4 43 6 42/| 6 86) 4 53].6 53 26) 5 04) 7 03 
18) W 7 Ol) 4 29) 7 16|| 6-47] 4 42|-7 29|| 6 37 4 53) 7 42 27| 5 03) 7 50 
19} » Th | 7% 02} 4 28] 8.07]| 6 49] 4 42 -8 20); 6 38) 4 53/.8 31 27; 5 03) 8 40 
20| Fr 7 04) 4 27) 9 03]; 6 50} 4 41/.9 14/| 6 39] 4 52 9 23 28} 5 02) 9 31 
21| - Sa 7.05} 4 26/10 01/| 6°51) 4 40/10 10/| 6 40] 4 52 10 18 29) 5 02/10 25 
22) § 7-06} 4 25)11 02/| 6 52] 4 39/11 O9/| 6 41| 4 52 11 15 30) 5 02/11 20 
23) M 7 O07} 4.25)... ..|| 6 53! 4 39]... 6°42) 4 51)... 2, 31) 5 02).. 
24 Tu | 7 09) 4 24) 0 06!) 6 55] 4 38 0 10)} 6 42) 4-51) 0 13 32) 5 O01] 0 17 
25| W 7 10) 4 24) 1 11|) 6 56) 4 38):1-48)) 6 43] 4 50! 1 14 33) 5 O01] 1 15 
26) .Th 7 11) 4.23) 2.21]! 6 57) 4 37| 2 19]) 6 44) 4 50| 2 18 34) 5 01) 2 16 
Q7| Fr 7 12) 4.22) 3 32)| 6 58) 4 37] 3 Q8\| 6 45 4 50) 3 23 35) 5 01] 3 20 
28) Sa 7 13) 4 22). 4 46); 6 59| 4°37) 4 38]! 6 46 4 50) 4 31 36) 5 O1] 4 25 
Q9aie § 7 15) 4 21) 6 00/| 7. 00] 4 36 5 50|| 6 47| 4 49/5 41 36! 5 00) 5 33 
& sets sets || ~~ | sets : * | sets 
30}. M 7 16) 4 :21|}-5 09]; 7:01] 4:36] 5 22 6 48) 4 49)-5 33 37; 5 00} 5 43 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
“Day jh. m. s.|| Day Jh. m.s. Day |h. m. s./) Day |h. m.s. Day jhe m.s 
1 |1l 43 40} 7 j11 43 40 13 j11 44 11 19° {11 45 11 25 |11 46 42 
2 {11 43 38 8 |1l 43 44 14 |11 44 19 20° |11 45 23 26. |11 47 0 
3 {11 43.37 9 |11 43 47 15. |11 44 28 21 |11 45 38 27 |11 47 18 
4 |11 43.37 10/11 43 52 16. 11 44 37 22. 11 45 53 28. |11 47 38 
5. {11 43 37 11/11 43:58 17 |11 44 48 23 |11 46 08 29: |11 47 58 
6 


11 43 39]] 12 |11 44.04/|, 18 {11 44 59]] a4 11 46 25]; 30. {11 48 19 


hom hom. 


h. m h. m. h.m 


h. im 
45°N, Lat 1{ 41 629 || 11 | 509 618 || 21| 5 20 6 06 
40°N. Lat..| 1] 4 50 6 31 11.| 5 06 6.22 || 21| 516 |''6 42 
35°N.Lat..|. 1] 4°50 632 || 11 | 502 |,.625 || e1| 5 10 6 19-- 
SUGN: Lat. [. 1-| :4-49 6.33 11. | 5.05 6 29 || 21 | 5 05 6 25. 
Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour. min, aameorpamn. “Moon ~ day hour "min. a.m. orp.m. 
pill aon is EARE [beet ier PM 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars.  Bvening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn. 


vi 
4 
. 
= 


Sie atl DEGRA ORS Wht a ie 


b Su RATER 


YS vy ye > 


ioe 


Day of the month 
Day of the Week |©% 


1 Wi 

g 7 

m q 

4 7 

5) Sao} 7°22 

6| S 225 

7 M | 7 24 

8). Tea | 7225 

9| W | 7 25 

100 The 7-96 
Breck 27, 
Sa | 7 28 
S 7 29 
M | 7 30 
Da 17 -Sh 
Ww 7 32 
Th | 7 33 
Fre-|-733 
Sa | 7 34 
Ss 7 34 
M 7 35 
Tu: } 7-35 
Ww 7 36 
Th | 7 36 
Fr 7 37 
Sa 37 
See 1237 
M q- 37, 
Dac 7288 
W 7 38 
The sk 7eS8. 


= st_ 
45° N. Latitude 
Use for 
Idaho, Me., Mass., 
Mich., M 


N. i. 
state), 
Ore., S 


inn., M 
, N. ¥. cup- 


ont., 


N. D., 
D., Vt. 


Wash., Wis 


Sun |[Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


19/11 
19|.. 


21/1 


45 


7 10 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 


verted to ordinary 

40° N. Latitude 
ise for 

Calif. (Central), Colo., 

Conn., Del., D. C., Il.,|| 

Ind., Iowa, Kans., Ky., 

Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev., 


N.J.,.N 
R.I., Utah, W.Va.,Wyo. 


Sun 


VWIQYW YBIIWGIWIAWIIWAWAWNYAQ WAAWRIAWIW VA WIW44 


Rises 


P.M. 


-Y..City, 0.,Pa., 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


= 


ALL HLLELL_KLE_ EL LEH LL EE Lhd bh Ph P P 


719 


Sun 
Rises 


WIY BWIBWWIIIRIANIWAWAIAIGQ AQa2®M*2AagAaaaaaaae 


South Carolina, 


Tennessee, V! 


Sets |R.& 

m. A. (Me . (fe . 
4 49] 6 34 5 00 
4 49| 7 39 5 00| 
4 49] 8 43 5 00] 8 
4 48| 9 49 | 5 00] 9 5: 
4 48/10 51 5 00/10 5 
4 48/11 51 5 00/11 54 
4 48|.. .. 5 00|.. ... 
4 48] 0 49 5 00] 0 49 
4 49] 1 46|| 6 5 01] 1 44 
6 49| 2 41]! 6 5 01| 2 37 
4 49| 3 35|| 6 5 01| 3 30 
4 49) 4 29)| 6 5 01| 4 22 
4 49| 5 22|| 6 5 01| 5 14° 

rises rises 
4 50| 4 51|| 6 5 02| 5 00 
4 50| 5 37|| 6 5 02| 5 47 
4 50| 6 27|| 6 5 02| 6 36 
4 50] 7 18|| 6 5 02| 7 27 
4 51| 8 12|| 6 5 03} 8 20 
4 51| 9 08|| 6 5 03) 913 
4 52/10 05|| 6 5 04/10 09 
4 52/11 03]| 6 5 04/11 05 
4 53|....|| 6 5 05 
4 53] 0 04|| 6 5 05 
4 54] 1 05|| 6 5 06 
4 54| 2 10|| 6 5 06 
4 55| 3 15|| 6 5 07 
4 56| 4 25|| 6 5 08 
4 56| 5 32/1 6 5 08 
sets 

4 57| 5 15|| 6 5 09 
4 57| 6 21|| 6 5 09 
4 58| 7 28|| 6 5 10 


Sun |Moon 


irginia 


Day Ls m. s Day i m. 8. Day jh. m. s.|| Day jh. m. s.|| Day jh, m. s. 
1/11 48 41 8 111 51-28]} 14 /|11 54 11]; 20 |11 57 06); 26 [12 0 05 
2 |11 49 03 9. /11 51 55|| 15 11 54 40] 21 [11 57 36/| 27 {12 0 35 
3 111 49 26]| 10 (11 52 21 16 {11 55 09); 22 /|11 58 05|) 28 |12 1 05 
4 1/11 49-49]; 11 |11 52 48}]) 17 |11 55 38]; 23 |11 58 35)) 29 |12 1 34 
5 |11 50 13]} 12 /11 53 06)} 18 j11 56 O7|| 24 {11 59 05|) 30 |12 2 04 
6 1/11 50 38|| 13 -/11 53 43]; 19 |11 56 36]) 25 j|11 59 35}; 31 [12 2 33 
7 (|11 51 03 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Dec.| Begins Ends Dec,| Begins Ends Dec. _ Begins t Ends 
h. ee hm kh. m. zy Am. h. m. h. m. 
45° Ne Lat. |) 1 5 30 6 06 11 5 40 5 57 Q1 5 AT 6 08 
40°N. Lat..| 1 5-25 6 12 11 5 33 6 05 Q1 5 39 6.16 
35° N. Lat..| 1 517 6 19 11 5 25 6 13 21+ 5 32 6 23 
80°N. Lat. .| 4 5 13 6 25 11 5 20 6 20 Q1 ye 25) 6 29 
Moon’s Phases, 1959 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min. a.m,orp.m, Moon iets a cp pepe 
Baoan fe ap eB |New Moons 288 BM. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


Evening Stars—Juptier, Saturn. 


416 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1960 


1st Month JANUARY, 1960 31 Days 


Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION. Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 418. 


° K titude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
: 3 ise for as ise for eae ‘keiiier ar iiss, Use for 
S| | MiereMing, Mont. ||Co a ba es C., I California _(Sounern), Alabama, Florida, 
g NHN, (up |Mnd., Lege idyll Gaccline, Cu lanaqen Mississippi, 
3 3 “eit Dd, Vie N.J., N.Y.City, 0.,Pa-.|| _ South ‘Carolina, ~ Texas 
3 a Wash., Wis. R.1., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.}; Tennessee, Virginia 
ius wa ee ee n 
B| 2 | Sue. | Sen Mwel| us | Sos (Macel| Sse, | Sem Rae ee | Son (Rees 
ay h. m.|h. m. 1 SR h. m./h. m. hg hk. m.jh. m. ag hk. m.jh. m. Re .06 
1, Fr 7 38| 4 28! 7 10]| 7 22| 4 45/ 7-19]] 7 08) 4 59) 7 28)| 6 55/ 5 11| 7 35 
2 Sa 7 38] 4 29| 8 20)} 7 22| 4 46) 8 28)| 7 08) 5 00} 8 34)! 6 56) 5 12) 8 39 
33) 5s) 7 38] 4 30/ 9 29)| 7 22) 4 46) 9 33)| 7 09) 5 00) 9 38] 6 56) 5 12) 9 40 
4) M 7 38) 4 31/10 35/| 7 22) 4 47/10 37|| 7 09 5 01/10 38 6 57) 5 13)10 40 
5| Tu | 7 38) 4 32/11 39|| 7 22) 4 48/11 38]| 7 09) 5 O2/11-37/| 6 57| 5 14/11 35 
6| W We Oolraraai ie 5 7 22) 4 49)... %09) S°O3]5 2/6 S87) 5 15%. 
7 Th | 7 38) 4 34! 0 41]| 7 22) 4 50! 0 37/| 7 09) 5 04] 0 34|) 6 57/ 5 16! 0 30 
8 Fr 7 37|4 35) 1 41/| 7 22) 4 51/] 1 35]| 7 09} 5 04) 1 29)| 6 57) 5 16) 1 24 
9| Sa 7 37| 4 36) 2 40/| 7 22] 4 52] 2 30|| 7 09] 5 05) 2 23)) 6 57! 5 17] 217 
10; S 7 37| 4.37) 3 36) 7 22) 4 53] 3 25/| 7 09! 5 06) 3 16] 6 57/ 5 18) 3 09 
11} M 7 37| 4 38) 4 31/| 7 22) 4 54) 4 19]] 7 09) 5 07] 4 O8|| 6 57] 5 19] 3 59 
12} Tu | 7 36| 4 39] 5 22)| 7 21| 4 55| 5 10]) 7 09] 5 08] 4 58] 6 57] 5 20| 4 49 
rises rises rises rises 
13). W 7 36) 4 41| 4 52|| 7 21) 4 56| 5 02/| 7 08) 5 09| 5 13/] 6 57| 5 20! 5 22 
14, Th | 7 35| 4 42| 5 47|| 7 20) 4 57| 5 58]| 7 08] 5 10! 6 07/| 6 57] 5 211 6 15 
15} Fr 7 35| 4 43] 6 47/| 7 20) 4 58) 6 55)| 7 08] 5 11| 7 13]] 6 57| 5 22! 7 O9 
16} Sa 7 34) 4 44) 7 48) 7 20) 4 59! 7 54// 7 08] 5 12] 8 OO}] 6 57| 5 23| 8 O5 
(Meats) 7 34| 4 46) 8 51/| 7 19} 5 00) 8 55||7 07] 5 13| 8 58]! 6 57) 5 24! 9 O1 
18) M 7 33) 4 47) 9 56/| 7-19) 5 02| 9 56)! 7 07] 5 14] 9 56/| 6 56] 5 24| 9 57 
19} Tu | 7 33) 4 49/11 11|/ 7 18) 5 03/10 59/| 7 06) 5 15/10 56/] 6 56] 5 25/10 55 
20; W 7 83)4 SOR. TOL) 5.04 enue 7 06, 5 16/11 59|| 6 56) 5 26/11 55 
21| ~“Th_| 7 81) 4 51} 0 08)| 7 17] 5 05] 0 O04] 7 06) 5 17].. ..11 6 56 6 27 
92) Fr 7 30} 4 53] 1 17/) 7 17| 5 06] 1 09|| 7 05) 5 18] 1 02]! 6 55! 5 28] 0 57 
23) Sa 7 30| 4 54/2 27|) 7 16} 5 08) 2 16|| 7 05] 5 19] 2 O8|| 6 55) 5 28] 1 59 
24, SS 7 29) 4 56/ 3 38) 7 16) 5 09] 3 24!) 7 04) 5 20! 8 13]] 6 54! 5 29] 3 03 
25} M 7 28) 4 57| 4 41) 7 15) 5 10) 4 28]| 7 04) 5 21] 4 17] 6 54] 5 30] 4 07 
26, Tu | 7 27| 4 58| 5 41/| 7 14) 5 11] 5 29! 7 03] 5 22] 5 171] 6 54) 5 31) 5 07 
Q7; W 7 26) 5 00) 6 35|| 7 13) 5 12) 6 23] 7 03] 5 23] 6 13/] 6 53| 5 32! 6 04 
sets sets sets sets 
28| Th | 7 25) 5 01) 5 54/| 7 13] 5 14] 6 03]| 7 02] 5 24/6 11 6 53) 5 33) 6 17 
29| Fr 7 24) 5 03| 7 06) 7 12) 5 15) 7 12/| 7 02) 5 25| 7 17/] 6 52] 5 34| 7 21 
80} Sa 7 23) 5 04 8 15]| 7 11! 5 16] 8 18]| 7 01| 5 26] 8 21] 6 5a] 5 35| 8 22 
$1) S$ 7 22) 5 05| 9 22|| 7 10| 5 17| 9 22!| 7 00| 5 27] 9 22/1 6 51] 5 36| 9 22 
Sun on Meridian of Washington (Local Mean Time) 
"Day jh. m. s.|| Day |h. m. s.|| Day |h. moos. Day |h. m. s.|/[/ Day |h. m. 5s 
Vawt2s 3°31 8 |12 6 40 14°92 9 3 20 1211 3 26 12 12 36 
2 /12 3 59 9 12 7 4 15 |12 9 25 21 /12 11 19 27 |12 12 49 
3 |12 4 27 10 |12 7 30 16 |12 9 46 22 12 11 36 28 |12 13 01 
4 |12 4 54 11 12 7 54 17 (12 10 6 23 |12 11 52 29 12 13 10 
5 |12 5 21 12 112 817 18 |12 10 26|/} 24 {12 12 07 30/12 13 21 
6 12 5 48 138 |12 8 40 19 |12 10 44 25 |12 12 22 31 |12 13 31 
12 614 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.) Begins Ends Jan.) Begins Ends 
h. m. h. m, icine See = We kh. m. 
45° N. Lat 1 5 51 613 11 5 53 6 22 21 5 49 6 33 
40°N.Lat..| 1 5 43 6 21 11 5 45 6 29 21 5 44 6 39 
Soo NeLat. Nt 5 36 6 29 11 5 39 6 36 Q1 5 38 6 44 
30° Niat,actoel 5 30 6 35 Ll 5 32 6 43 Q1 5 32 6 49 
= Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 
First Ghidcher coe nous cae 3 Bat coe. Lagi Gaentes 3. ay ais ae toey AM. al 
Full Moon . .... 13 6 51 P.M. New Moon ...... 28 il 16 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mercury. 


ey ee ay 


—. 


Re COSC RTA OU Ro Nee tT 
{ ak get at aR oe 


= 
‘designates midnight; 12 designates. 
me (STANDARD THE) eee 


x L light figures; P. Jack (0 
(ON—Must be converted to ordinary clock ti 


= “ee ss de 40 N. Latitude 35° Secor ane 
S Idaho, Me., Mass., 
= Minn 
o N. 
3 
3 
? Sun Sun |Moon||} Sun | Sun |Moon}] Sun} Sun 
a Rises | Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets |R. &S.|| Rises} Sets 

5 > in . . Aa m.\h, 
1) M | 5 07/10 26 6 59| 5 28 6 51] 5 3 
is nt 5 08/11 28) 6 59| 5 29 6 50] 5: 
31 W 5 10]... 6 58] 5 30 6 50} 5 
4° Th | 7 5 11] 0 28 6 57| 5 31 6 49] 5 
5} Fr | 7 5 12] 1 27 6 56] 5 32 6 48] 5 
6| Sa | 7 5 14| 2 22 6 55} 5 33 6 48] 5 
71S vi 5 15] 3 15 6 55| 5 34 6 47| 5 
8) > Me) 7 5 17| 4 05 6 54) 5 35 6 47] 5 
9 Tu }-7 5 18) 4 52 6 53| 5 36 6 46] 5.43] 41 
10; W | 7 5 19] 5 34 6 52| 5 37 6 45] 5 5 
11} Th |-7 5 21| 6 12 6 51] 5 38 6 44] 5 5 

rises rise 
12; Fr f7 5 22! 5 39 6 50] 5 39 6 44] 5 5 | 
13} Sa -| 7 5 24| 6 42 6 49] 5 40 6 43] 5 6 
14] S 7 5 25| 7 47 6 48] 5 41 6 42] 5 72 
15} M | 7% 5 26] 8 53 6 47| 5 42 6 411 5 85 
16|° Tu} ‘7 5 28/10 00 6 46 5 43 6 40] 5 9 
17} W |6 5 29/11 08 6 45] 5 44 6 39] 5 0. 
18} Th | 6 5 31]... 6 44] 5 45/11 6 38] 5 
19} Fr | 6 5 32] 0 17 6 43/ 5 46]. 6 37/5 
20| Sa | 6 5 33| 1 25 6 42) 5 47 6 36] 5 
a1| Ss 6 5 35] 2 29 6 41] 5 48 6 35] 5 
22} M | 6 5 36] 3 30 6 39] 5 48 6 34| 5 
23) Tu | 6 5 38] 4 24 6 38] 5 49 6 33| 5 
24; W | 6 5 39| 5 12 6 37| 5 50 6 32| 5 
25| Th | 6 5 40| 5 54 6 36 5 51 6 31] 5 
sets 

26| Fr | 6 5 42| 5 52 6 35] 5 52 6 30| 5 
Q7| “Sa | 6 43| 5 43] 7 01 6 33| 5 53 6 29] 5 
28/ S 6 42| 5 45| 8 07 6 32) 5 54 6 28] 5 
29} M | 6 40| 5 46) 9 11 6 31| 5 55] 9 04|| 6 27| 5 


Day |h. m. -8.);| Day—jh. m. s.]|/ Day jh. m. s.|| Day jh. m. s.| Day |h. ms. | 
12 13 38 7 |12 14 15// 13 |12 1419]; 19 |12 13 57|| 23 |12 13 12 


1 

2 |12 13 46 8 |12 14 18)} 14 |12 14 17|/} 20 |12 13 51]) 26 /1213 1 
3 |12 13-53 9 |12 14 19/} 15 |12 14 14)) 21 |12 13 44)) @7 |12 12 51 
4 
5 
6 


12 14 2)) 10 /|12 14 19) 16 /12 14 11); 22 |12 13 37); 28 /|12 12 40 
12 14 9} 11 |12 14 20) 17 |12 14 7} 23 |12 13 29)} 29 |12 12 28 
12 14 13]| 12. |12 14 20) 18 |12 14 2/| 24 {12 13 21 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place Feb Besins Ends Feb. Begins Ends Feb Begins Ends 
h. m h. m. h. m h. m h. m hi m 
45° N. Lat 1 5 40 6 45 11 Seo 6 59 21 5 24 7 12 
40° N. Lat 1 & 37 6 49 11 5 29 7°01 Q1 tide tAZ 
35° N. Lat. .| 1 5 33 6 53 11 5 26 7 03 Q1 5 17 7 13 
30°N.Lat..| 1 5 30 6 57 11 5 24 7 05 Q1 5 15 7 13 
Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 

Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m. Moon day hour min. a.m, orp.m, 
i t bie LO, 6 48 P.M. 
Pull Mo 2 2 2 2M, Nee ppt ete 1 24 P.M. 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mercury. 


’ 


san Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; Military Time 
Standard Time Calendar for U. S. Cities 


H gre clock time (STANDARD TIME) in various U. S. cities corresponding to 
ow a ee ¢ pita Wr 


for mon’ 
example: Find time of Seetiee, at New York City on —_ M989. In the Jan., 1959, pd calendar, 
age 404, New York City is in the column headed 40° N . Latitude. For Jan. i, sunrise is 7:22 a.m. 
occa Mean Time. Now turn to os ue the page you now reading. 
In the column below, headed 40° N. Latitude, you find: sinew ¥ York City .. . sub 4Ea.”’ This means 

on subtract 4 minutes from the Local Mean Time; the E means that the answer. will be in astern 
Standard Time; the small letter a Sor that in case of sunrise or sunset an additional correction 
for latitude is advisable. Subtracting 4 ee from 7:22 a.m. gives 7:18 a.m. EST. the 
additional correction for latitude you refer to the Correction to Sunrise tenis at the of this 
page. In the column headed by small letter a soe find that between Jan. 1 and Jan. 15 an addition 
of 2 minutes . required. Thus, sunrise at New York City Jan. 1, 1959, is found to be at 7:20 a.m. EST. 

A similar lure is followed for other cities, but the Correction to Sunrise table is 
where a met facet! appears with that city. Example below: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ‘‘add 7C.”’ Sunrise 
there on Jan. 1959, is at 7:29 a.m. CST; no further correction is needed.. 

ie dest ignates Eastern Standard Time, C Central, M Mountain, and P Pacific. 


Use oaiantae for Eee Calendar for Use Calendar for —_ Calendar for 


45° N. Latitude 0° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude N. Latitude 
min. min. min. min. 
Boise Cit; Tatil 45 M Saernie Const P eae oe alt 
e os as e | SanFrancisco.a! e 
Pocatello. =i 30 Me > Colorado omM eae an nace 38 Me Reoollen ae cub DB e 
Mai enver...... Tucson... ...add 24 Mg+Montgomery on 15 Ce 
Portland.....sub 19 Ee edie lcs orn ; ¥ ave 
Bostones sub 18 ite New Haven sub 8 Eb Bien aeeaae we Florida 
Siaieratace elaware ot Springs. . 
Fall River..:sub 15 Eg |wilmington..add 2 © |Little Rock. add 9 C |Jacksonville..add 37 E 
Lowell...... sub 15 Ee Dist. of Col. Min oe ‘add 21 Ef 
eprinefeld. 2 pu os cies Washington..add 8 He | California (Southern) Pensaduik ‘sub 11 C 
Late ig a Illinois Bakersfield...sub 4 P |Tampa..,... add 31 EF 
Michigan leago..... sub 9 Cb |Tos Angeles..sub 7 Pe 
Battle Creek.add 41 Eg |Springfield...sub 1C |SantaBarbarasub 1 P 
etroit...... add 32 Eg Indiana San Diego....sub 12 Pe Georgia 
GrandRapids.add 43 Ee Indianapolis. sub 15 C = Atlanta add 38 Ec 
Minnesota i 2 New Mexico Augusta, ....add 28 Ec 
Cedar Rapids.add. 7° C- ah eee es no Niet 
Minneapolis ‘ada 15 C” |Des Mois. add 15 Ch | Albuauerque-add 6 M | Kiuoomick: - add 3 Ee 
—, Montana + GI tener 23.6 Sante Fe.....add 4 M |Savannah....add 24 EB 
A ee ae +4 Wichita. ....add 29 Cf 
3 2 Rael Mb ae jKentucky North Carolina Louisiana 
eeicora ieee sub 14 Ke oe Aiaaine gn Charlotte an ‘ada 38 E Beton poe: add 3 € 
ortemouti. sub 17 a Baltimore....add 6 E elgh..... add 15 © Now OSes soe 
e or Pstate ssou y} 
Albany...... sub 5 Ee | Kansas City..add 18 C - Whimingioa:: adg 12 E . |Shreveport, ..add 15 Ce 
Binghamion, add 4 Eg /|St. Louis....add 1 Ce Salem..... add 25 Eb | 
rast BION. add 16 Ee Nebraska Mississippi 
MU eee beet 4 Eg |Lincoln...,. add 27. C Oklahoma Biloxi 
ester d 10 Ee }/Omaha...... add 24 Cb Enid wh IT at est ee 
Boneusctsdy “sub 4 Eg Nevada ra Wapenec Sle Meridian. 5 Ge 
Syracuse..... 5 Ee |Carson City..sub 1 P Okla. ogee... -add 21 C Nat nee am pa 
Wtleay ies... dd 1 Ee | New Jersey T 13 ty...add 30 C vin ae net “g. : 
tember Dakota as Trenton, ae spun 15 AUISB 25.003 ons add 24 Cb eksburg 3 Ce 
Cc. a } or. 
Boar Detoca N.Y. Clty ‘sub. 4 Ea South Carolina Texas 
Picire..... .. add 41 C Ohio Anderson..,,add 31 E Abilene add 38 C 
hes Cleveland.,,.add 27 Eb | Charleston. :‘add 20 Ee |<bilene...... Ms 
Portland.....add 11 p |Columbus.. add 32 KE | Columbia... .add 24 BE |Beaumoni..vadd 16 © 
Salem, “or ---add 12 Pp Phitaaeiphiae aad" ER partanburg. add 28 E Brownsville. ‘add 30 Cr 
ttsburgh...add 20 
Montpelier. -Sub 10 E Rhode} Island z Chattanooge ada 41 E hae 28 Ot 
Washington Providence...sub 14 Eb | Knoxville... add 36 Eb oon 
SSE eae Monee 8 OE i badd 39 Ce 
Spokane.‘ ‘sub 10 Pe |” City. .,,.add 23 m_ | Nashville....sub 13 Cb |Galveston....add 19 © 
Wieceneka eet Virninie Virgina Houston..... add 20 C 
Green Bay...sub & © Charleston,..add 26 Ee Norfolk add 5E Fort Arthur, \add 16.C 
Spee a ab q & Wyoming Richmond. ‘add 10 Ee Weee ee aa 38 Sb 
ne e Chevenne. sub 1 Mb | Roanoke....! add 20 Ke | Wichita Falisadd 33 Ge 
ECTION TO SUNRISE 
Note—The same correction is applied to sunset a: sun: 
opposite way subtracted instead of aaged and vine Fees oY a 
Date | a b 1 c d 
san aes SS Si Se | ES 2 f 2 h 
min. min min. | in. Ry 
Jan, 1..| add 2 | add 4 | aad g | addi7 | sums | in sub "9 ub 
Cee eer Eee eee ee ee ee ee 
z a 2 3 a sub 3 sub. 5 b 
15:.| ada 2 | add 2 | Sad 4° | cada aub v4 cians 
Mar 5 aad : add 5 add . add 3 ue 7 a 2 suk 3 oun 3 
April “1;.] sub. .1 sub 1 sub 2 = i add ? aad } add 3 mice 
i 15...) sub 2 Bub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add Z sane 
ay 1..{ sub 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 d 6 a 
3 15..] sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 bad 4g 
une Hos a - te : aub 4 = 3 add 4 add 7 add 9 at if 
ols sul sub 19 add 4 add 7 
July 1...) sub 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 di ae add 18 
15..) sub 2 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 aad ri sacs aaa 8 er ERS 
Aug. 1../ sub 1 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 dd 3 aia é 78 aa 
15...|—sub—1 sub. 2 sub 5 ry 3 a per tS acy 
Sept. 1..] sub 1 sub 1 sub 3 a % oad 3 eae 3 aa 3 rhe 
A She sub 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 aad ; acane 
ct. 1 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub i pte 
= ae add 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sure 
Ov. Aces add 2 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 ub ab 10 
peo] a | SE | eg | Hg | BR g | BS | Be | oe 
Pac eagic arate a sub 4 sub 6 sub § b 
add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 8 


4 


Astronomical—Standard, Daylight and Military Time 419 


Standard Time, Daylight Saving Time and Others 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Offi 


; Interstate. Commerce Commission and 


The National Bureau of Standards 


STANDARD TIME 


Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, 
England, ‘recognized as the Prime Meridian of 
Longitude. The world is divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the pre- 
fix ‘‘minus’’ indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. 

Zones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed ‘‘plus’’ showing the number: of hours that 
must be. added to get Greenwich time. While 
these.zones apply generally to sea areas, it should 
be noted thatthe Standard Time maintained in 
many-countries does not coincide with zone time. 
A graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World 
(H.O. 5192) published by the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington, D. C. 

The United States is divided into four Standard 
Time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the ‘*‘mean sun’’ across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that 
zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th. meridians west of Greenwich, respec- 
tively. The time in the various zones is slower 
than Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7 and 8 hours, 
respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: é 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Moun- 
tain Standard Time except Hungtington, Oreg., 
which uses Pacific Standard Time. 


The adoption of Standard Time by any state 
has no Official bearing on the time zone boundaries, 
as the control of these boundary lines rests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to. add the western portions. of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee. - 

Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 
tain zone, which had embraced all but the north- 
west corner of Arizona, was extended to include 
the entire state. 

By Greenwich Time official Alaska time is 10 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone,.5 hours slower; 


Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower;.Samoa, 11) hours ; 


slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower. 


Alaska, time, by act of Congress in 1918 was 
fixed as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours 
slower than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 
times are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W,, 
150°W, 165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 
11 hours slow, respectively. ‘ Ms 
_ Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S..Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service. 


STANDARD FREQUENCY STATIONS 


The National Bureau ‘of Standards’ radio sta- 
tions WWV near Washington, D. C. and WWVH 
on the island of Maui, Hawaii broadcast six 
technical. services -continuously--night and day. 
The services are: (1) standard*radio frequencies, 
2.5, 5,10, 15, 20 and 25 Mc (WWV) and 5, 10 and 
15 Mc (WWVH), (2): standard: ‘audio frequencies 
440 and 600°cycles per second (3) standard musical 
pitch, A above middle C (4) standard time inter- 
vals of 1 second, 1 minute and longer (5) time sig- 
nals in voice and telegraphic code each 5- minutes 
(6) radio propagation forecasts, in telegraph code, 
at 19.5 and 49.5 minutes past each hour from 
WWYV for the North Atlantic region and at 9.9 and 
39.39 minutes past each hour from WWVH for the 
North Pacific region. ‘ 

WWYV is interrupted for about 4 minutes each 
hour commencing’ at approximately 45° minutes 
past each hour. WWVH broadcast is interrupted 
for 4 minutes following each hour and half hour, 
and for a period of 34 minutes each day commenc-~ 
ing at 1900 G.M.T. 

WWV and WWVH have no tone modulation 
during the last two minutes of each five minute 
period commencing on the hour. 

Inquiries concerning WWV and WWVH should 
be addressed National Bureau of Standards 
Boulder Laboratories, Boulder, Colo. Reports from 
users are welcomed and acknowledged. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour .during the summer, inthe 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2. a.m. on the last Sunday 
in September, when the clock is turned back one 

our. Ks 

In 1955 a movement was started to extend 
Daylight Saving Time to the last Sunday in 
October. By 1958 the New England -States, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the Distrigt of Columbia, 
and certain sections of Virginia, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and. Kentucky had adopted the extension, 
Places in.Indiana and Nebraska have adopted 
Daylight Time .the «year around. Many’ of the 
changes in Daylight Saving Time are dependent 
on annual legislative action or municipal order, 


MILITARY TIME 


Military Time is used by the Army and the 
Navy of the United States. Under it the day 
begins at midnight and hours are numbered 
consecutively’ through 24. Thus 8 a.m. is 0800, and 
8:25 a.m. is 0825; 4 p.m. is 1600, and 7:52 p.m. 
is 1952, or 19 hours and 52 minutes past midnight. 
Inside, a, local time .zone»messages follow local 
time; messages going» outside a local zone use 
standard time. 


- >> ~ Devices ‘for Precise Méasurement of Time 


To. make | computation of .tjime as accurate 
as possible astronomers and. physicists use the 
quartz clock, which keeps time with such accuracy 
that the loss or gain is often:only 100th: of a 
second a day. But even this is:too ‘great a ‘varia- 
tion’ for. astronomical calculations. -In_ recent 
years physicists have been supplementing more 
precise: measurements by atomic deévices.: 


Basic in this ‘development is the use of a. spec-_ 


tral line of an atom to control; a clock mechgnism.. 
But before optical spectral lines.can be employed 
as a standard of time intervalnat is necessary to 
measure their frequency, that -is, the number of 


vibrations. o¢curring.in a unit interval of. time." 
The technique of frequency measurement in the: 


radio fréquericy /band: is relatively easy and pro-' 


vides the most accurate physical measurement that’ 
can ‘be made, his, together :with'the discovery. 


of spectial lines, in. the radio frequency band Has 
made; possible the development of ‘two practical 
systems;:/one based’ on the ‘hyperfine spectrum of 
alkali metals, particularly caesium, the other on 


the..inversion. spectrum of.the ammonia molecule. 


|The ammonia -method is‘used in the United States, 
> butsis regarded, by some: physicists as ‘slightly in- 


fluenced “by” external conditions and therefore 
providing a ‘spectral line. more blurred than that 
of caesium. . i 

Any of the alkali metals are considered suitable 
fora ‘standard, but caesium was chosen for @ 


“number of practical reasons... The caesium: atom 


is relatively heavy and the heavier,the atom the 
sharper the resonance... The frequency: of’ the 
resonance. in;the region of 9,200 megacycles a sec- 


‘ond; wavelength 3 cm., <«is’ technically convenient 


and-caesium ‘can be detected easily. The spectral 


‘liné'is not affected by teniperature and pressure, 


which makes it‘suitable as a standard of frequency 
and. time interval. This standard can be developed 
anywhere‘in the world and each standard so de- 
veloped will ‘agree’ with: all others. The caesium 
régonance canbe | used as* a, passive ‘system’ for 
calibrating a quartz clock, or as an active system 
automatically correcting its frequency. 


‘420 -Astronomical—Standard Time Differences; Days Between Dates 
Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


f ndard Time (New York City) the standard time in 
se arte cae ae! ag S. cities is a follows: 


leston, W. 
Cheyenne, ‘Wyo 
Chi ' 


Galveston, Tex. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .|1 


(*)Uses M.S.T. (10 A.M.), but by an act of Congress ap) 
265, all of Texas, including El Paso, is within 


Alexandria. .| 7. 
Amsterdam. . . 
5 

| 8 

.{12. 

12 

Ale 2 

+|.6. 

./12 

{10 

-| 6 

-| 6 

Bucharest ...| 7 
Budapest....| 6 
Buenos Aires.| 2 
Calcutta.. ...{10. 


*Indicates morning of the following ‘day. 
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1,00 A.M. 9.00 
2.00 ««0.|12.00 NOON 
1.00 A.M. ««++|12.00 NOON 
2.00 NOO! .00 A.M. 
1.00 A.M. .00 A.M. 
1,00 A.M, .00 A.M. 
9,00 a.M, .00 A.M, 
1.00 A.M. .00 A.M. 
1.00 A.M. -00 A.M, 
2.00 NOON|San 00 A.M. 
1.00 A.M .00 NOON 
1.00 A.M. |\Seattle, 00 A.M. 
2:00 NOON|'Tacoma, Wash....... 00 A.M, 
2.00 NOON|Tampa, Fla..... «+.+{12.00 NOON 
2.00 NOON|Toledo, Ohio... .. «+../12.00 NOON 
1.00 a.m. |/To: Kan. <4 sine. a [dd 00) Ace, 
2.00 NOON SB. Sila sentences le -00 A.M. 
1.00 A: .00 NOON 
1.00 a.m, .00 A.M. 
2.00 NOON .00 NOON 
0.00 a.m, |) 
1.00 A.M 
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Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
By government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, Belgium and the U.S.S.R. have 
advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. The time indicated 
in table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, standard time. 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard Time in 
foreign cities is as follows: 


00 P.M. |{Cape Town..| 7.00 P.m. ||Lisbon ..... 5.00 P.M. {|S {12.30 a.m.* 
00 P.M. ||Caracas ....|12.30 p.m. ||Liverpool 5.00 P.M, ||Stockholm...} 6.00 P.m. 
00 P.M. ||Copenhagen,.|; 6.00 P.M. |/London...... 5.00 P.M. ||/Sydney 

.00 a.M.*||Danzig...... 6.00 p.m. ||Madrid...... 6.00 P.M. (N.S. W.) | 3.00 a.m.* 
.00 P.M. ||Dawson Manila...... 1,00 a.M.*}/Teheran -| 8.30 P.M. 
00 MID, (Yukon). .| 8.00 a.m. ||/Melbourne...| 3.00 a.m.*}/Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M.* 
.30 A.M.*!|Delhi........ 10.30 P.M. ||Mexico City |11.00 a.m. ||Valparaiso 1.00 P.M. 
00 P.M. |/Dublin...... 5.00 P.M. ||Montevideo. | 2.00 P.m. ||/Vancouver 9.00 A.M. 
00 P.M. |/Geneva...... 6.00 P.M. ||/Montreal, ...|12.00 Noon||/Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
-00 NOON||Halifax...... 1.00 P.M. |/Moscow..... 8.00 P.M. ||Warsaw ....| 6.00 P.M. 
.30 P.M, |/Havana’ ...|12.00 NOON||Oslo........ 6.00 P.M. || Wellington 

.00 P.M. ||Hong Kong..| 1.00 a.M.*!|Paris........ 6.00 P.M. (N. Z.)....| 5.00 a.m.* 
.00 P.M j|Istanbul..... 7.00 P.M. ||Riode Janeiro} 2.00 P.M. j peg 1.00 A.M. 
.00 P.M. ||Johannesburg) 7.00 P.M. OMG \-si00 » © 6.00 P.M. || Yokohama 2.00 A.M. * 
.00 P.M. |/Le Havre....| 6.00 P.M. ||Santiago P Zurich 6.00 P.M. 
-00 P.M. ||Leningrad...| 8.00 P.M. (Chile)....] 1.00 P.m. 

30 P.M. |/Lima,....... 12.00 NOON||Shanghai ...! 1.00 aA.m.* 


1Batavia, Java, now known at Djakarta. 


Days Between Two Dates 
The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28 
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"To find. the day of the week-for ‘any date the first step 
column under the ‘desired Century and in line hotizanbally t) 
The second step is to find the vertical column in which th : 
: Tae. “Horizontally with the desired month. The last step is to find the day of the wee! 
same vertical column which appears in line horizontally with. the desired date. fg 
wagtes re i ise Cent) 900, ale 
nthe column under Century 1: in line horizont: ith - 1 
To letters are given for leap years; the first to be used tally, with 61 is 5p amt ee FY 
other months: Hence for July 4, 1964, a _leap year, the Dominical ‘letter ‘would be 
4, sae MA bi ai be E. ‘: 
In the Month section, in line horizontal t 
second vertical column, oe y wii h. July, the Dominica letter ~ 
S e second vertical column in the Day section, Tuesday appears line & 
- Thus, July 4, 1961,, will fall on Tuesday. (Bold age type. in aie acs ln a 
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Dominical Letter 


‘Dominical Letter [| 
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a “4 on and before Ost. 4, 1582, use Jullen Calendar. + On anid: after Oct. 15, 1582, use Gregorian Galendar. 
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Astronomical—The Sun; Zodiac 


The 


The sun, the center of our solar system, is a 
blazing: star in which intense nuclear reaction 
among its atoms produces the heat and light that 
make life. possible on the earth. 

The sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900, 000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the sun 
reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000° Centigrade or about 10,000° Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines’’ 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the sun. 

SPHERES AND CORONA 

The radiating surface of the sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 


Sun 


ments the chromosphere can be seen or photo- 
graphed whenever the sun is visible without wait- 
ing for an eclipse. Above the chromosp 

corona, also visible to the naked eye only at times 
of total eclipse, but instruments permit the bright- 
er portion of the corona to be studied at high 
mountain observatories. Its pearly light surges 
as far as 1,000,000 miles or more. Iron, nickel 
and calcium are believed to be pr 1 con- 
tributors to the composition of the corona, all in 
a high state of excitation. 

SUN SPOTS 

There is an intimate connection between sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a sun spot 
which persists for three weeks. They decrease in 
number in il-year cycles. 

The sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon, We receive from the sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran although 
Aldebaran sends out 160 times as much light as 
the sun. We receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the sun is so much closer than the star. 


The Zodiac 


The sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Inside of this zone are the apparent paths 
of the sun, moon, earth and major planets. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 


tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 

in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 

2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 

of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 

zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so “ 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 

Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 

their Latin and English names are as follows: 


1. T Aries. The Ram. 7. = Libra. The Balance. 
emt] 2. & Taurus. The Bull. age 8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
*( 3. I Gemini, The Twins. ms-( 9. ? Sagittarius. The Archer. 
4. [5 Cancer. The Crab. 10. Y% Capricornus. The Goat. 
—) 5. Q Leo. The Lion. Naat. 11. <= Aquarius. The Water-Bearer, 
: 6, If Virgo. The Virgin, “( 12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 
The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
15° West Longitude—Noon—E.S.T, t 
Equat. uat. E * 
1959 Semi- Horiz. 1959 Semi- eons 1959 Semi- Horie, 
Diameter Parallax Diameter Parallax Diameter Parallax 
A ° F - : = ; = - 
Jan. View 16.17.84 8.95 May 1] ‘15 54.31 8.73 Sept. 8] 15 54.28 + 
11} 16 17.67 8.95 11} 15 52.00 8.71 " 18} 15 56.84 8:76 
21) 16 17,08 8.94 21) 15 50.05 8.70 28| 15 59.47 8.78 
31) 16 15.95 8,93 31) 15 48.34 8.68 Oct. 8] 16 02.24 8.81 
Feb, 10) 16 14,36 8.92 June 10] 15 47.04 8.67 18) 16 05.04 8.83 
20) 16 12.47 8.90 20) 15 46,21 8.66 28] 16 07.68 8.86 
Mar. 2 16 10.19 8.88 30} 15 45.72 8.66 Nov. 7] 16 10,21 8.88 
12 16 07.65 8,86 July 10) 15 45,71 8.66 17) 16 12.5 8.90 
22} 16 05,03 8.83 20] 15 46.20 8.66 27| 16 14.41 8.92 
Apr. 1} 16 02.25 8.81 30) 15 47.03 8.67 Dec. 7| 16 15.99 8.93 = 
aH ip corse | site (Ph 18) de gees | 88 27| ie iri7a | 8:88 
; 3 5 , 16 17, id 
29| 15 51.98 8.71 Cee ee 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1959 


15° West nee Noon 


Jan 1/18 40.4||Mar. 33.5||July 10 

Aijig 19.8 2 13:0 20 NY, if 13 $3°3 

21]19 59.3 30 27/16 21.5 . 
Feb. 10/21 18.1 E 20 1 pee stay Gee 

20|21 57.6 54, 30/6 30:1 29 BF is 19:7 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


Bell Time on Shipb 
Source: Maritime Adm tration 
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_ The Moon’s Phases, 1959. (Standard: Time) 
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‘Moon’s Perigee and Apog ee, 1959 
Eastern Standard Time (0 is’ sitieaghty 12 is noon) 


wag 


Perigee 1959 eS Seay AS 3 Apogee 1959 

Da Hour Da Hour}| . 324i Hour Day Hour 
January,... 4 3. P.M. | July. nos 6 es A 9 A.M. January . pay 12 Noon |July.. .. 2.3% 29. .-7-A.M: 
: 31 1A.M.|August...... 13.11 A.M||| February. 14 9 A.M.|August..... 26 1AM 
5 A.M. September Z or 12 Noon|| March..... 4 A.M"|September..22~> 8 P.M 
4 A.M. |October....,..4° 4 P.M.]| April....... 10 _6 P.M. |October.....20 2 P.M 
: -4°P/M: |November: 1 8 P-M-|] May. 0. 7-11 P.M.|November..17 2 A.M 
0 A.M. | November. "30 a A.M.|i Jnbe-.. 25. 4 3 A.M.|December...14- 2 A.M 

2 8'A:M.|December.:.28 8 P.M.||July........ 1 2PM 
f — Bach: month the Moon is said to be in perigee when nearest to the Earth and in apogee when | 


farthest from the Earth. 
‘The average time ar perigee to perigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known as ° 


the ‘anomalistic mon 
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Star Tables, 1959 


tab! 
To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun 
the star’s Right Ascension, first addin; 


than 12h, but if greater than 12h subtract 12h 
Mag-|Par- 
Star ni- | al- |Light) Right | Decli- 
tude Ascen.| nation 
a Andromedae h, m. ° ‘ 
(Alpheratz)|2.06 0 06.3] +28 52 
8 Cassiopeiae .|2.26 0 07.0} +58 56 
Y Pegasi...... 2,84 0 11.2/ +14 58 
@ Phoenicis. . .|2.39 0 24,3) —42 32 
@ Cassiopeiae 
(Schedir)..|/2.16 0 38.2| +56 19 
etits-i.535 2.02 0 41.6;—18 12 
¥ Cassiopeiae .|2.13 0 54.3) +60 30 
B Andromedae |2.02 1 07.5) +35 25 
6 Cassiopeiae .|2,67 1 23.2} +60 02 
@ Eridani 
(Achernar)|0,51 1 36.2} —57 26 
8 Arietis......12.68 1 52.4)+20 37 
@ Ursae Min. 
(Pole Star) ./1,99 1 55.5| +89 05 
y Andromedae |2,14 2 01.4| +42 08 
@ Arietis...... 2.00 2 04.9} +23 16 
8 Trianguli.. .|3,00 2 07.2] +34 48 
@ Ceti......... 2.54 3 00.2|+03 56 
¥y Persei......./2,91 3 01.9|+53 21 
8 Persei 
(Algol) 2.06 3 05.6) +40 48 
@ Persei..... 1.80 3 21.5] +49 43 
7 Tauri 
(Alcyone) .{2.86 3 45.1) +23 59 
$ Persei......./2.83 3 51.6] +31 46 
€ Persei....... 2.88 3 55.2} +39 54 
Y Eridani 3.01 3 56.2} —13 37 
@ Tauri 
(Aldebaran) .|0.86 4 33.6] +16 26 
t Aurigae..,.. 2.64 4 §4.4/+33 06 
n Aurigae,.... 3,17 5 03.7} +41 11 
8 Eridani..... 2.79 5 05.9} —05 08 
8 Orionis 
(Rigel)..... 0.14 5 12.6) —08 15 
@ Aurigae 
(Capella).,./0,05 5 13.7) +45 58 
Y Orionis 
(Bellatrix) ../1,64 5 23.0} +06 19 
Tauri 
(El Nath).../1.65 5 23.8|}+28 35 
6 Orionis..... 2.20 5 30.0} —00 20 
@ Leporis 
(Arneb)....!2.58 5 31.0} —17 51 
t Orionis...., 2.76 5 33.5]}—05 56 
€ Orionis..... 1.70 5 34,2) —O1 14 
TES oh Ipeaenaegg 3.07 5 35.3] +21 07 
¢ Orionis...., 1.79 5 38.7|—01 58 
« Orionis..... 2,06 5 45.9] —09 41 
a Orionis 
(Betelgeux) ,/0,41 5 53.0) +07 24 
B Aurigae.....|1.86 5 56.6) +44 57 
0 Aurigae..... 2.65 5 57.0} +37 13 
8 Canis Magj.. .|1,96 6 20.9] —17 56 
a Carinae 
(Canopus)../~0,72/0.02} 98 | 6 23.1] —52 40 
y Geminorum |1,93 |0.03/ 105 | 6 35.4/+16 26 
@ Canis Ma- 
joris (Sirius)|~1,42/0.37| 8.7 | 6 43.4|—16 40 
€ Canis Maj.../1.48 |....| 680 | 6 57.1) —28 55 
5 Canis Maj.../1.85 2100 | 7 06.8] —26 20 


MORNING STARS, 1959 


Mercury—Jan. 1 to Feb, 14; March 29 to June 3; 


latter, if necessary 
bog Pope tek or 


a Geminorum 
(Castor).... 

@ Canis Min. 
(Procyon).. 

8 Geminorum 
(Pollux).... 


Y Leonis...... 
8 Ursae Maj... 
@ Ursae Maj... 
6 Leonis...... 
8 Leonis 
(Denebola) . 
Yy Ursae Maj... 
@ Crucis...... 


B Crucis...... 
€ Ursae Maj- 
oris (Alioth) 
¢ Ursae Maj- 
oris (Mizar). 
@ Virginis 
(Spica)..... 
7 Ursae Maj. 
(Altkaid).... 
7 Bodtis...... 
8 Centauri.,.. 
? Centauri.,.. 
@ Bodtis 
(Arcturus)... 
Centauri.... 


Ursae Min... 

Coronee 
Borealis... . 

Serpentis... 


RBW™R 


(Antares). . 
Herculis.... 
Trianguli 

Australis.., 
Scorpii...... 


RDB RBOR 


Scorpii...... 
Ophiuchi..., 
Draconis-... 
Lyrae (Vega) 
Aquilae 
(Altair).... 
Y Cygni....... 


RRRR SS 


:@ Piscis Aust.. 


Astronomical—Star Tables; Morning, Evening and Polar Star 


; mark this result P. 
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7 32.0} +31 59 


7 37.2) +05 20 
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15 33.0) +26 51 
15 42.3] +06 33 
15 58.0) —22 31 
16 03.1; —19 42 
16 26.9) —26 21 
16 28.5) +21 35 
16 44.4) —68 57 
16 47.6) —34 13 
17 08.1| —15 41 


G STARS, 1959 


EV 

Mercury—Feb. 14 to March 29; June 3 to Aug. 5; 
Sept. 17 to Nov. 24. 

Venus—Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, ~ 

Mars—Jan. 1 to Oct. 30. 

Jupiter—May 18 to Dec. 5, 

Saturn—June 26 to end of year. 


Aug. 5 to Sept. 17; Nov. 24 to end of year, 
Venus—Sept. 1 to end of year. 
Mars—Oct. 30 to end of year, 
Jupiter—Jan. 1 to May 18; Dec. 5 to end of year. 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to June 26. 


POLAR STAR, 1959 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 
Upper Pole 


Upper Pole Upper Pol 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. | Date | Transit Dist. 
h, m. s, Spite h. m. s. h. m.s. apts 3 
Jan,..,. 1} 7 18 28 P.M.|O 55 20]|May....1/11 23°02 A.M. 3 21 43 A.M.|0 55 44 
Feb.....1/ 5 9 57 P.M.|O 55 18/|June...°1| 9 21 31 A.M. 1 20 17 A.M,|0 55 35 
Mar, 1] 3 23 18 P.M.\0 55 22/|Tuly./ 271] 7 20 14 A.M, 11 14 39 P.M.|0 55 24 
Apr 1! 1 17 03 P.M.10 55 30/|Aug::' 1! 5 19 02 A.M, | 9 16 32 P.M./0 55 13 r 
Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 1lh, 58m. 2s. At the latitude of Washington, D. c. ee 


the greates 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower tra: ft : 


nsit, 
the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before low it, while 


er transit, 


Astronomical—Observatories, Telescopes; Eclipses; Signs and Symbols 425 
New National Observatory Project; Kinds of Telescopes 


The National Science Foundation has ready de- 
signs for the United States National Astronomical 
Observatory, to be erected by the Association of 
Universities for Research in Astronomy, Inc. Kitt 
Peak, an elevation of 6,875 ft. in the clear skies of 
Arizona, 40 miles southwest of Tucson, was cho- 
sen as the most favorable spot for observation, 
after representatives of the Foundation had put 
in three years of investigating sites. The peak is 
located in the Papago Indian Reservation. 

A 36-inch refracting telescope and an 80-inch 
reflector are expected to become the major equip- 
ment of the observatory. 

‘Cooperating in the Association are the -astro- 
nomical departments of the Universities of Cali- 

' fornia, Chicago, Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
State, Wisconsin and Yale. 


RADIO TELESCOPES 

Among the radio telescopes in the United States 
are the-50-foot of the U.S. Naval Research Lab- 
oratory near, Washington, D.C., the 60-foot of the 
Harvard University George R. Agassiz Observatory, 
30 miles from Cambridge, Mass., the twin 90-foot 
parabolic refractor in the 300 acre site in the 
Owens River. Valley, 190 miles N.E. of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the 32-foot on Palomar Mountain, 
California. Other notable ones are at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, and Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

The radio telescope is a device to detect radio 
waves given. off by celestial objects. Since the 
latter radiate energy more powerfully in light 
waves than-in radio waves; the radio telescope 
must have a considerably larger surface than the 
eye telescope so that radio waves may be collected. 
This accounts for the size and peculiar construc- 
tion of the radio telescopes at Jodrell Bank in 
England, installed by the University of Manches- 
ter, and of the Mullard Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory of Cavendish Laboratory, 4 miles outside of 
Cambridge, England. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 

Astronomical telescopés are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls. upon a lens which 
converges the-rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by ‘a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper. end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in~the case of the 


Eclipses 


THREE ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, One of Moon SI 
I. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, March 24, 1959. 
The beginning is visible generally in Australia, the 
extreme western part of the Pacific Ocean, Asia 
except the extreme northeastern part, the Indian 
Ocean, Europe, Africa, the eastern part of the 
South Atlantic Ocean, and Antarctica; the ‘ending 
visible generally’ in Asia except the, northeastern 
part, western Australia, the Indian Ocean, Africa, 
Europe, the Atlantic Ocean except the north- 
western part, the eastern tip of South America, 
and Antarctica. errs 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF .THE ECL 
Standard Time of Greenwich, England 
; d... 32m: 
55.6 
6.1 
A 
8 
2 


5.6 D 
1 
6. 
fi 


Moon enters penumbra. . . March 24 5 
Moon enters umbra...... March 24 §7 «1 Dp 
Middle of the eclipse... .. March 24 . A 

0 D 


D. 
Moon leaves:umbra.,....March 24 D. 
Moon leaves penumbra....March 24 10. 2 m 
The Magnitude of the eclipse is 0:269 of the Moon’s 


diameter. 


refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either-to the side or after passing through a hole 
in the principal mirror. . 
- WORLD’S LARGEST. REFRACTORS 

The largest refractors in-the-world are: 40-inch 
of the University of .Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory,. William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount. Hamilton; 3244-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3115-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch; at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U.S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of: Virginia; 
the 27-inch refractor of the: University of Mich- 
igan, at Bloemfontein, South Africa, and the 26- 
inch refractor..of Yale University, Canberra, 
Australia. 


WORLD’S LARGEST REFLECTORS 

The largest reflector is the 200-inch, Hale Tele- 
scope, of California Institute of ‘Technology, Palo- 
mar Mountain, 66 mi. north of San Diego, Calif, 
The 48-inch Schmidt telescope acts as a scouting 
agent for the Hale. 

Other large reflectors: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, Tex., 
owned by the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop Ob- 
servatory, University of Toronto, at Richmond 
Hill, 12 miles north of: Toronto, Can.; 74-inch, 
50-inch and 26-inch, Australia Commonwealth 
Observatory, Mt..Stremlo, near Canberra, Aus- 
tralia; 72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, 
Victoria, B.C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. 
Wilson, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station 
of Harvard; 60-inch, Harvard. Univ., in South Afri- 
ca; 4844-inch Berlin-Babelsberg, Germany; 42- 
inch, Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz:; 40-inch, 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C.; 3914-inch, 
Hamburg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3744- 
inch, Observatory of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; 36-inch, of the; University of Califor- 


nia, Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton;. 36-inch, 
Catholic. University, ..Santiago, Chile;. 36-inch, 
Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz,; 30-inch, 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; 24-inch, Ob- 
servatory of the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage 
Lake, Mich.; 24-inch Baker-refiector-corrector, 
Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. “ 


in 1959 


Ii. An annular Eclipse of the Sun, April 8, 1959, 
not visible in North America. It is visible in the 
southern: part of the Indian Ocean, Australia and 
the Pacific Ocean east of Australia. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Standard Time, P, M. 


Begin- Mid- End- Mag- 
ning dle ing nitude 
i h.m..* h.m. h 
Tutuila; Samoa, April:7.4:47 6:04 whale 85% 


Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, October 2, 1959. 
The eclipse -will- be partial over most of the. east 
coast of North America. It will be total’ over the 
Atlantic Ocean, Northern Africa* and “will end 
over the- Indian Ocean. ; ‘ 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Standard. Time, A. M. 


Begin- Mid- End- Mag- 
ning dle ing nitude 

Cambridge, Mass. sia 150 6:51 1.02 
New York, N, Y. 6:49 0.93* 
Washington, D. ©, 0.69* 


*Magnitude at sunrise, Mid eclipse below horizon. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


0) The Sun. ee) The: Barth. 
@ The Moon, fou Mars, 

8 Mercury. a Jupiter. 

9g Venus, b Saturn. 


heavenly bodies are in ‘conjunction” (¢) 
sen they have the same-Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 

‘ ‘pr south of the other; if thé bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
“set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition (CP) 
‘when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one fises as the other is setting. ‘“‘Quadrature’* 
("is “half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation” is meant. the 


6) Uranus. 0 Quadrature. 

wv Neptune, & Opposition. 

P Pluto. taZ¥ 9) Ascending Node. 
of “Conjunction. Les Descending Node. 


greatest. apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally. most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. “:Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only ‘at’ this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘ascending’. () or. ‘‘descending’’: (29) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion” means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion”’ farthest from: the. sun. 
An: ‘‘occultation’* of a planet or‘star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 
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QN. 0° 4’ 
er. elong. E. 18° 20’ 
do N. 6° 36’ 


‘stationary in R. A 


stationary in R. x 


enters T spring com. 


partial eclipse 


2S. 2° 56’ 
inferior 8 N, 3° 0’ 
b S. 4° 20’ 
88. 0° 2" 
annular eclipse 

in %& 


stationary in R.A! 
Q N. 4° 42’ 


oN. 6° 55’ 
stationary in R. A. 
in aphelion 

in Hembelicn 

4S. 2° 46’ 

gr. elong. W. 27° 11’ 
b 8S. 4° 16’ 

Bese 29 277 

gr. hel. lat. S. 

9 N..7° 24’ 

gr. hel. lat. N, 
oN. 6° 45’ 

gr. hel. lat. N, 


4 8..2° 33’ 

bk S. 4° 09” 

in aphelion 

in 2 

superior 8 N, 0° 40’ 
in perihelion 


er. hel. lat. N. 
Se Na0? 51% 
in aphelion 
2S. 2° 30’ 

b 8S. 4° 04’ 


enters 6 summercom., 


gr. elong. E. 45° 25’ 
in aphelion 

in %? 

8 N. 4° 06’ 

er. elong. E. 26° 14’ 
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33 N. 3° 18’ 
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oh Sze 434 
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" | a service to those who consult the planetary itions for early 1960 in. r 

_ the Worrp Atmanac publishes the configurations for January, February, Hed oy ‘April bs 
Sen aky Eastern Standard Time; A.M., light figures. P.M., black figures : 
; > (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) : ii 


DI 


a sibs Yo eh es a 
@ at perihelion Mar. 10 4— o8© inferior | 
Sf Bb 8 e 1° 48’ 13 — — Cc total elie 
C2 A ON. 1° 6" 2010 — - enters T spring 
o 8© _ superior 23 2— . stationary in R. 
Cob - oS. 12 12! - 4— ¢& «BN. 1? 64" 
gy gee | ee 
3 f r 7 8&— test ele NV, 285 
8 greatest elong. EB. 18° : : statiouder ie ie 
8 stationary in R. A. in ] 


-- stationary in R, A. 


Comets and Meteors. 2 eee ee 

There were two naked-eye comets in 1957. The first was the Arend-Roland Comet, red in 
November, 1956, which became visible in the northwestern sky in the early evening ne aT 
ay lesen A | oe cr an Hed also in oe Perey sky in the early evening. Bac 
a ghtness of abou' e same 5 

eee mee as the North Star during their passage throug 
Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth century and is know: 
October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to the zenith. 


Z 


77) 


Year Peri- | Aphel-|Inclina- 

= of helion ion 
Years Disc. Dist. Dist. 

5.45 1916 1.34» 4:84 

5,68 1869 1.15 5:21 

8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 

8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 

Borrelly 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 
Brooks IT 6.93 1889 1.87 5.41 
6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 

7.73 1906 1.63 6.22 

6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 

3.31 1786 0.34 4.10 

8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 

6.44 1929 1.55 5.40 

4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 

5.27 1873 1.36 4.68 

6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 

7.44 1843 1.60 6.02 

T.42 1933 2.45 5.16 

6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 

6.69 1851 1.38 6.71 

6.19 1906 1.61 5,20 

6.69 1956 1.38 5.70. 

33.36 1866 2.10 7,50 

240 B.C 0.59 35.32 


Meteoroids are celestial bodies, possibly associ- 
ated with comets, that move through space with 
velocities up. to 40 miles per second. Upon reach- 
ing the earth’s atmosphere, they are vaporized 
by the heat of the friction of their passage into 
the atmosphere and are seen as meteors. An 
unusual number in a short period of time is 
called a meteor shower.- Meteors are popularly 
known as falling stars or shooting stars. While 
most of them are, consumed, a. few. fall-to earth 
in the form of fused metal.or stone, and are called 
meteorites. x x 

Many meteorites have been picked up in the 
United States,.most of them small. A huge meteor- 
ite may lie» embedded in the earth at Meteor 
Crater, on U.S, 6 near Canyon Diablo in Arizona. 
The crater is 1.mi. in diameter at the surface and 
over 500 feet deep, and is surrounded by a wall 


of earth filled with pyrites presumably originating — 


with the meteor. A lake in the Ungava region of 
northern Quebec fills the ‘Chubb Orater, dis- 
covered 1943, which is 742 mi. around. Vast des- 
truction of timber was caused by a meteorite that 
hit in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, in Siberia, 
June 30, 1908. A large meteor that split into 
fragments of 80 to 820 pounds fell Feb. 17, 1930, 
14 mi. sw of Paragould, Ark. pes 

On display in the American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium, New York, N. Y. are three meteor- 
ites; a 34 ton 85 pound iron-nickel meteorite 
brought from Cape York, Greenland by Robert 
E. Peary in 1907, a 1415 tom meteorite found in 
the Willamette region of Oregon in 1902 and a 
3 ton Cape York meteorite also brought back 
by Admiral Peary. : ; f 


How the Earth Rotates 


The rotation of the earth.on its axis has been 
found to be slightly variable-and hence the length 
of the sidereal day, and also that of the mean 
solar day derived from it are not strictly uni- 
form. The non-uniformity in the rotation is pro- 
duced in three different ways: 

(1) ‘Tidal friction acts as a brake on the rota- 
tion and causes a slow secular increase in the 
length of the day. The present length of the day 
is closely equal to the period of free oscillation of 
the atmosphere, whose amplitude is therefore in- 
creased by a reasonable efiect. The phase of the 
atmospheric tide is such that it tends to accelerate 
the rotation of the earth, energy being drawn from 
the sun by a heat.engine effect. It is probable that 
tidal friction has slowed ‘the earth down until 
the length of the day has egfadually approxi- 
mated to the period of the atmospheric oscilla- 
tion and that the atmospheric accelerating couple 
maintains the rate of rotation statistically uni- 
form, though at the present time the oceanic tidal 
retarding couple seems to be greater. than the 


atmospheric tidal. accelerating couple. : 

(2) There are irregular fluctuations in the rate 
of rotation, which is sometimes retarded and some- 
times accelerated. Within a comparatively short 
time the length of the day may change by as much 
as 5 milliseconds. The change in the rate of rota- 
tion must be a consequence of a change in the 
earth’s moment of inertia, arising from_causes 
within the earth, which are still obscure. There is 
some evidence to suggest that the changes in the 
rate of rotation correlate with secular changes in 
the earth’s magnetic field. \ 

(3) There is a fairly regular seasonal varia- 
tion in the rate of rotation, the earth becoming 
slow in the spring and fast in autumn; the sea- 
sonal variation in the length of the day is about) 
2 milliseconds. This seasonal’ variation in the ro- 
tation is a consequence primarily of the variation 
in the angular momentum of the seasonal winds, 
which must be compensated by a corresponding 
variation ‘in the opposite sense of the angular 
momentum of the earth. 
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The Planets and the Solar S 


Sidereal 
ere Mean Revolution 
Planet Motion Days ~ 
Mercury.....| 14732.420. |. -87.96925 
Venus.......| 5767.670 © | .>.224.70080 67,6: 
Fart! 1256 94/452'000 342. 
ee #386519 686.07 38 154'760,000 | 128,330,000 
190.4 1075930 $36,570; 000 $38,700'000 
1D 238 30685 93 1,866,800, 1,698.800,000 
21.53 6019 
14,283 90740, 60, 


Jupiter has 4 large and 8 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 
Neptune, 2; Mars, 2; the Earth, 1. 


ev — 
Plenet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 
°o ’ 4 
Mercury... 0.508 0.205 6263 116 yé = — ares 
VORB, o iicieg «00.000 eae oe 4 3 23 39. aa kn 
“i eee 0.093 3672 780 i 50 5913 14.98 
Jupiters......0..% 0.048 4337 399 1 a Pe B30 
Saturn....... sees 0.055. 6852 378 2 29 ~ $-S 
WFANUS...4 sie see 0.047 2067 370 0 46 ae 340 
- Neptune.......... 6.008 es —- ef “a Pia aon 
FIUUO. 5 acs wc e nes : iigheat 
Annual/ Mean Long. | Annual | ————————_—_ 
Bene Por cnnte ienricede of| Sidereal|/oftheAscend-/|Sidereal| Peri- Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n*; Motion| ing Node* | Motion! helion ion 
° ’ ” ° ’ LA ’ ° ’ * a A na 
41.9 76 49 03.0 | + 5.7 47 50 42.9 | — 7.6 | 10.58 F 
pene oh "| 307 Sf O2,02 | 130 59 39.1] + 0:3 | 76 18 38.5 | —17.8 | 1.94 2.31 
Mare’: 86 87 20.08 | 385 18 1:3 | Fi5:9 | “49 id 3877 | —38'e | 4:98 | B:8% 
Jupliter...... 6.1.5. 209 34 20:78 | 13 39 43:5 | + 7:7 | 100 02 03:5 | —13:9 0.041 0.034 
oe wee 28 20-90 | a8s 28 daca | 2288 | se ged | Tag | 88s | Sale, 
MPANUS ies ciaie)e ss 136 59 49. ‘ : 8.2 | —31, : : 
: : 44 15 54.7 | +18.9 | 131 19 43.4 | —10.7 0.001 | 0.001 
Plutonce..2222!'] 137 38 ‘Oa!0 | 238-40 8073 0.0 | 109 38 00.2 0.0 | 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 0,-1959, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
Semi-Diameter ~ Grace: Re: Prob- 
en- ty at ect- able 
nea At Unit Moin Miles Volume! Mass. | sity Axial Sur- | ing Tem- 
Planets Dis- Least |(Mean| @=1. | @=1.| @=—1.| Rotation face |Power| per- 
tance | Dist. |S.-D.) =1. atures 
5 59. et 33434 26 | 95 “o 7 12 | 28.0 | *°* +10,000 ’ 
15 59.6 | .... |432000/1300000. |333434.] 0. A K 
3.4 5.4 1550 0.056} 0.06 | 0.6 87 23 15 43 0.3 07 600 
8.5 | 30.4 3850 0.910) 0.82 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 59 | + 60 
Mier ton ne state 3957 1.000} 14000} 1.0 23 4 1.0 -29 | + 50 
15 32.6*) ... 1080 0.020) 0.012} 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 07 |}+ 208 
4.7 8.9 2100 150} 0.108] 0.71 24 37 0.4 +15 | + 69 
1 35.2 | 22.6 | 42875/1312 0.24 9 55 2.6 44 | - 70 
1 19.0 9.2 | 35575] 763. 5.2 0.12 10 14 24 1.2 42 )- 30 
34.3 1.9 450} 59. 14.6 0.25 10S 1.0 45 |—- 380 
36.6 1.3 | 16500! 72, 17.3 0.24 15 40 .. 1.0 -52 |— 400 


2 s 
Julian and Gregorian Calendars 

Calendars based on the movements of sun and 1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
moon have been used since ancient times, but none 1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
has been perfect. The Julian calendar, under in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
which western nations measured time until 1582 Chinese Republic in 1912: the Turkish Parlia- 
A. D., was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C., ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
the year 709 of Rome, His expert was a Greek, 1918; Rumania in 1919, Finally, in May, 1923, 
Sosigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and the Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Greece 
Save every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable and Greek Orthodox communities, 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 730 In September, 1793, the Convention of the 
A. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too French Revolutionary Government decreed that * 


long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing the new French era should begin on Sept. 22, 
was done about it for 800 years. 1792, the day o 


f the true Autumnal Equinox, and 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day that each succeeding year should begin at the 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, midnight of the day on which the true Autumnal 
thus dropping 10 days. Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary year was 
The Gregorian calendar now in use in the divided into 12 months of 30 days each. In 
United States was imposed by the government of ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the the 17th to the 2ist of September, and at the end 
American colonies; in 1752. The British decreed of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752 should be day. This new French Era reckoning began Nov, 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 22, 1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, 


ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George when Napoleon ordered the Gregorian calendar 

Washington was born Feb, 11, 1732, O, S., and reinstated in France. 

after 1752 his birthday fell on Feb. 22° To change from the Julian calendar to the + 
While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 

land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 

at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 
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Visibility at Sea 


Source: United States Coast Guard 
The following tables give the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may ms 
seen by an observer whose eye is at sea or lake level. In practice, therefore, it is necessary to — 
these a distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea or lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIO: 


Height, Nautical Height. Nautical 
pant | Neatleal Feet Miles Feet ’| Miles 

: 55 8.5 110 12.0 450 
10 8 60 8.9 120 12.6 500 25.6 
15 44 65 9.2 130 13.1 550 26.8 
eo) § # 3 | we Be | ge | Be 
30 es 80 10.3 200 | 16.2 700 30.3 
40 73 90 10:8 300 3 $00 344 
rig 7 95 11:2 350 | 15 1,000 | 36.2 
50 8.1 100 11.5 400 22'9 i 

DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
ight, Statute Height, Statute Heigh Statute 
ee | Me Sete Miles Feet Miles. | Feet” | “Miles 

E 55 9.8 110 13.8 450 28.0 
16 ri 60 10.2 120 14.5 500 29.5 
15 5.1 65 10.6 130 15.1 550 31.0 
20 5.9 70 11.0 140 | 15.6 600 32.3 
25 6.6 15 11.4 150 | 162 650 33.7 
30 7.2 80 11.8 300 | 18.7 700 34:9 
35 78 85 12:2 250 20.9 37.3 
40 8:3 90 12.5 300 | 22.9 900 39.6 
45 8.9 95 12:9 350 24:7 1,000 41.7 
50 9.3 100 13.2 400 26.4 


Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root 
of the height of the light above sea level. 

The actual curvature of the surface of the earth for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. The approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles by .6, the answer being in feet. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Station c.P. | Station Cc.P. Station 
Oak Island, N. C. Cape Elizabeth, Me....} 500,000]/No. Manitou Sh'l, Mich. 
axe low visibility 14,000,000) |Farallon, Calif......... 500,000 | Beavertail, Rhode Isl. .. 
At other times..... 1,400,000) |Keeweenaw, Mich......} 500,000 /|Sturgeon nag Boe Wis. 
pibeboto Eales, } ale = 5.500.000 een sae eX .--| 450,000 ee cate a c8, 
ston Range, De! «| 5, , erry in orseshoe West R’g., Pa. 
® Shoal, 300,000] |. Del........:.--- ...| 450,000||Ghester Range, Pa’. 


White Shoal, Mich 


Molokal, T. H 2,500,000} |St. Augustine, Fila. . 


Cubit’s Gap, La... ;.!;| 2;000,000 |Split Rock, Minn... 1: : 450,000 || Bellevue e, Del. :.. 

Cape Kumukahl. T. H.| 1,700,000! |Cape Canaveral, Fla....} 450,000||Ham Bluff, West Indies, 

Dry Tortugas, Fla.....| 1,500,000) |Pensacola, Fla......... 400,000 || Twin River Point, Wisc. 
Nawiliwili, Hawaii..... 1,200,000) |Miffln Bar Range, N.J.| 400,000]|Gay Head Light, Mass. . 

Cape San Juan, P. R..} 1,200,000) |Marquette, Mich..... --| 400,000))St. John’s Fla......... 

Santa Barbara, Calif...| 1,100,000) |Rock of Ages, Mich ,...} 400,000||New Castle Range, N. J. 

Point Arguello, Calif...| 1,100,000) Devils Island, Wis......} 400,000] Deepwater Point Range, 

Fire Island, N. Y...... 1,100,000} [The Graves, Mass,..... 400,000 DO ee ag ne nec 

Kilauea Point, T. H...| 1,100,000) |Pt. Arena, Calif..:...: 000|} Marcus Hook’ Range 

Point Borinquen, P. R,.| 1,100,000) |Liston Range Front Front Light, Del..... 

Sankaty Head, Mass...| 1,100,000|| Light, Del. ... Scotch Cap, Alaska... .. 

Point, Cabrillo, Calif, .;| 1,100,000) |Staten Island, 'N. ulkhead Bar Range, Del. 

Hereford Inlet, N. J...| 1,000,000) |Marblehead, Ohio ‘ Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla. 

papier Inlet, Fla,..... 1,000,000) |Petit Manan, Me....... Umpuaas River, Ore.... 

Point Sur, Calif....... 1,000,000) |Reedy Island Range, Del Piedras Blancas, Calif... 

Cape St. Elias, Alaska..} 1,000,000! |Cape Blanco, Ore....... Montauk Point, N. Y.. 

Buffalo, N. Y......... 1,000,000] |Cape Flattery, Wash... . Two Harbors, Minn. ... 

Cape Cod, Mass...... ‘| 1,000,000] |North Point, Wise i B, River Range, N. ¥..; 

Heceta Head, Ore.,... 1,000;000] |Chapel Hill Range, N: J. Cape Spencer, Alaska... 

Point Vicente, Callf..., 900,000) |Cape May, N. J........ C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas. 

Barbers Pt., Hawaii..., 700,000] |Columbia River Range Point Loma, Calif...... ‘ 
Cape Charles, Va...... 700,000 Lights, Wash........ Mt. Desert, Me........ 200,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich..:'| 700,000) |Strattord Pt., Conn. Cape San Blas, Fla... .! 200,000 
Marcus H'k Range, Del.| 600,000) |Cape Arago, Ore. Brazos River Texas....}| 200,000 
30-Mile Point, N. Y... 600,000) |North Head, Wash. -| 250,000||Manhattan Range Rear 

Anacapa Isl., Calif.....| 600,000] |Cape Hatteras, N. C....| 250,000 Light, Ohio......... 200,000 
Kauhola Point, Hawaii. 560,000} |Craighill Chan. Range, Mittin Bar Range Front 

Pauwela Pt., Hawaii... 500,000 Pts ee oe 250,000 Light, N.J,...5.. »++| 200,000 
Windward Point, Cuba. 500,000] |Devils Island, Wis... .. 250,000 


The Fire Island (N. Y.) Light is 167 feet high; The highest light maintained by the U. 8S. 
visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on ob- Guard is on top of the island of Gane Hawalen 
seryer’s eye being 15 feet above sea level. Islands: 709 feet above sea level. 

The luminous range of the light to an aircraft or The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
any object at a height not affected by the curvature tinental United States is South Point Light on 
of the earth is about 30 miles with clear visibility. Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con. 
ae ee ee: peice we pie en cate Bok Be States ay tise Tear range light of 
placed inside e larger sizes of lenses producing arcus Hoo nge, on the Delaware River, 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where feet above the level of the sea. wi 


such brilliance is required. Knots an d Miles 


Source: 
A Knot is a measure of speed, 
@ speed of one nautical mile an 


the old miles, which varied in length from about 
3,300 feet to over 36,000 feet, have been mostly 


replaced, officially at least, by 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile 


or 6,076.10333 feet, equivalent to 
miles. 


The_International Nautical Mile was adopted depth of wate 
for official use by agencies of the U.S. Govern- 


ment on July 1, 1954. 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
one knot being 


To convert statute miles into international 


hour. nautical miles multiply statute miles by 0. . 
The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe, to convert internationsl nautical miles Shite: ae 


the kilometer, 


Coacie pppliply nautical miles by 1.150777 or rough- 
A Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 


or 3,280.8 feet. place is considered, for purposes of naviga 
The International Nautical Mile is 1,852 meters be equal to the length a one minute of aeeieads a 


1.150777 statute that place. 


A eae feet used chiefly as a measure of 


mately 0.1 nautical mile. 


A cable—100 fathoms or 600 feet or approxi- 
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The Weather Bureau 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States: Department of Commerce 


The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison, with: 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to..co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological: opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. : 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. C._For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public..service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in forecast centers throughout the country. 
These.forecast centers aid approximately. 300 local 
offices, which have the. most. direct contact. with 
the public in discharging their functions. ; 

The General Public Service provides daily bulle-_ 
tins and. forecasts for busifiess,.commerceé, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from: most radio and television 
stations daily. The automatic telephone forecast 
repeater, installed in eleven cities, is a popular 
service, : z un 

AVIATION WEATHER SERVICE ~ 

Twenty-five Flight Advisory Weéather Service 


(FAWS) Centers-issue every 6 hours regional fore--- 
casts covering the entire country and some 260+ 


terminal forcasts for the most important airports. 
These forecasts, which are transmitted over na- 
tional teletypewriter circuits, provide. invaluable 
weather information for. pilots and other aviation 
interests._As a further aid to safety in the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 
current weather developments in their areas and 
keep their associated. air traffic communications 
stations (operated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration) advised of significant developments 
for relay to aircraft in flight. Similar forecast. 


service is provided for. the Hawaiian Islands by the © 


Center at Honolulu and for Alaska by .a center 
located in Anchorage. Local preflight briefing serv- 
ice is provided by Weather Bureau stations at some 
220. airports throughout the country. The’ Bureau 
also provides’ weather. advices and forecasts for 
trans-oceanic flight operations. : x 
_SPECIAL SERVICES 

The. Agricultural . Marketing. Service of .the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture,-and the Weather 
Bureau cooperate in issuing local weather-crop 
bulletins on a state basis. . 

The Fruit-Frost- Service provides detailed and 


ir Speed of Winds in the United States 


MILES AN HOUR. Through 1957. 
Source: Weather Bureau. Wind yelocities in true values 


Avg. jHigh Stations; 
; _ |Miles|Miles|} 
Albany, N. Y........ 71 ||Helena, Mont... 


Albuquerque, N. M.. 90 
Atlanta, Ga... .... - 
Bismarck, N. D..... 
Boston, Mass....... 1 
Buffalo, N. ¥.....5.+ 
Hatteras, N.C...... 
Cree a, Tenn... 
icago, Sa ay 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cieveland, Ohio 
Denver,.Colo. 
Detroit, Mic! 
Ft. Smith, Ark 
Galveston, Texas 


Key West, Fla, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
Little Rock, Ark 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, T 
Fia.. 


New York, N.Y 
Omaha, Nebr..; . 


SPROROWOIEDHOOMOD 


7 
72 
87 
91 
110 
8 
60 
49 
74 
65 
68 
58 
91 


= 
on 
© 


Jacksonville, Fla..«.: 


ABer 8 Pensacola, Fla......: 0.1 [| 
8 Philadelphia, Pa, 9.7 
avai 6 Pittsburgh, Pa. 0.5 
Ae Portland, Ore. . 7.0 
mi) Rochester, N. Y 9.2 
17 St. Louis, Mo.. 1.8 
.0 Salt Lake City 8.8 
A ‘San. Diego, Calif «| 6.4 
9 410.5 
.9 | 98 ||Savannah; Ga....... 9.0 
6 Spokane, Wash......] 6.7 
.6 Tatoosh Island, Wash. |14.2 
£71. 98* ||Toledo,: Ohio. 3. ..0:.%« 11.2 
5. ingt Nites Wes oe * 
ws Mt. Wash’ton, N. H. |36.5 


localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
on & cooperative basis in those states where winter 
and spring fruit and vegetable production is a 
major activity. The Fire-Weather. Warning’ Service 
warns against atmospheric conditions conducive 
to disastrous fires in the forest areas of the nation. 
The Hurricane Warning: Service prepares its highly 
important advisories and warnings at special 
hurricane forecast.centers along the nation’s 
coasts..-Forecasts of. areas: where’ tornadoes may 
be expected are issued by the Severe Local Storm 
Forecast.-Center at, Kansas City, Mo. re 
=. CLIMATOLOGICAL SERVICE 2. 

The Ciimatological Service, which covers the 
United: States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico,*and 
-the-oceans, is headed.by.the. Office of Climatology 
in Washington. ‘In thé field; area climatologists are 
responsible for applications: of climatology to prob- 
lems of :the national. economy in:.their geograph- 
ical areas. This-work is-supported in-each state by 
state climatologists who (a) direct liaison’ with 
state interests and (b) carry out certain state re- 
sponsibilities such as those’ of Crop-Weather Sery- 
ices and ‘severe storm investigation. The work de- 
pends “basically on observations taken at about 
12,000 substations (mostly manned by unpaid co- 
operative observers) and about 300 regular Weather 
Bureau stations. Three data monitoring centers 
receive and process, by modern tabulating meth- 
ods, the original climatological observations of all 
substations and regular stations, arid publish peri- 
odical summaries. of . data. ,The repository .for 
American: weather. records. and facilities for large- , 
scale. tabulation are maintained in: the National 


“Weather: Records. Center, Asheville, N. C. 


: > “RIVER. AND FLOOD SERVICE i 

The River and Flood Forecasting Service is-con- 
ducted through 90 river district offices and ten 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood’ warnings for all the principal rivers’ and 
tributaties of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the Department of Agriculture, 
assist: in the planning of engineering works for 
flood control, water utilization,, watershed protec- 
tion, “and local-drainage design. ~ ‘ 

METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 

The.,Weather Bureau conducts. scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
logical.services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing. the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather). storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological ‘science 
in the technical work of the bureau. 


*Through 1952) 


Stations 


’ SPEED ‘AND DIRECTION OF WINDS AT NEW YORK, (MILES AN HOUR, THROUGH 1957) 


Direc- 


Fastest 
i tion 


Year 


unsettled weather. 


from ‘477. to: 718 miles a, day, 
Winter, lower in Summer. 


Direc- 
tion 


Fastest 


Month mile Year 


Septemberl.......| 99 N 
Oetober i eatnieieis 6 mp ae 
OL snes oven 
oath 91 NW 1934 


Decembe?.....és2- 


Year...ccse-s| 113 SE 


ee Le, SAE Baltnae Ldates © nouns 
Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing weather, » while lows “that follow. highs cause 


Although highs and lows sometimes remain stationary or even retrograde, they usually move ‘across 


uarter, passing off to the northeast. 
RSE et Ria lag ed vot highs, frou, 485. to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing in 


The average speed of lows ranges 


While it is not umcommon for the same area 
to experience more than one tornado, the town of 
Codell, Kans., holds a unique place in the U. S. 
Weather Bureau’s record of twisters. Codell was 
hit in three successive years, 1916, 1917, and 1918 
—and each tornado occurred. on the same day, 
May *20.. On ‘at least ' two occasions the same 
town was struck by tornadoes twice within less 
than an-hour, Baldwyn,.Miss., was hit twice 
within 25 minutes. on Mar. 16, 1942, with 65 
casualties and $1,000,000 damage. ‘Two tornadoes 
visited Irving, Kans., within 45 minutes on May 
30, 1879, leaving a: third of the town in ruins. 

Tornado—Violent rotary storm accompanied by 
a funnel-shaped cloud around which revolve winds 
which are too strong to be measured by instru- 
ments: Estimates of wind speed have ranged from 
300 to 750 mph.’ Tornado paths have varied in 
length from a few feet to nearly 300 miles and 
in width from 9 feet to over a mile, Most tor- 
nadoes move from the southwest, although they 
have been known to come from almost any 
direction, their forward speed averaging 40 mph. 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour 
Calm Less than 1}| Moderate breeze.13 to 18 
ent airs 5:27 $2 8|| presn breeze... .19 to 24 
Gentle breez . 8 to 12|| Strong breeze. ..25 to 31 

a Weather 


Small Craft Warning: One red pennant dis- 
played by day and a red light over a white light at 
night.to indicate winds up to’38. miles an hour 
(38 knots) and/or sea conditions dangerous to 
small craft operations are forecast for the area. 


Gale Warning: Two red pennants displayed by 
day and a white light above a red light at night 
to indicate that winds ranging from 39 to 54 miles 
an hour (34 to 47 knots) are forecast for the area. 


Barometer 
High ard steady 
High an emit eis 
mar high, falling slow: 
High and falling slow! 
High and falling rapidly 
High and falling slowly 
High and falling rapidly 
igh and falling sony. 
High and falling rapidly 


Low and falling slowl 
Low and falling rapidly 
Low and rising slow]: 


Wind from 


Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Source: 


The'numbers ‘in. bold face type 
which it'is desired to convert into 


For temperatures ‘not shown in:table. To conver 


by cold 
Clearing and colder. 


Temperature Conversion Table ewe 
mithsonian Physical Tables (Ninth Edition) : 


refer'to the temperature .éither in degrees Centigrade’ or Fahrenheit 
the. other scale, If converting from degrees Fahrenheit to Centigrad 

the equivalent will be found in the column on. the! left: while ‘if: r : ak d 
to Fahrenheit the answer will be found in the column fon ee ripest eS pli ee vlereee 


unscathed 

buildings and uprooted trees. 
lone—System of winds circulating about a 
Senden of. low barometric pressure. The winds blow 
spirally inward toward the center and the hg oer 
directi in torial latitudes is 
as and 10. higher latitudes 

tes around the center: in 

misphere the wind rota‘ : 

aren opposite the hands of a clock. Le é 


Hurricane—A. tropical cyclone, accompanied’ 
low -barometric and high 


shaped os sometimes as much as 300 miles 


enter approaches 25° to 30° N. ., dir } 
motion atenr changes to northeast with increased 
speed. The use of women’s names to d te 


WINDS, THEIR FORCE AND OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


hurricanes has dramatized them pop: 
imagination. : 
Desi - Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion, zs haves tien hour 
Near gale....... 32 to 38||Storm.......... 55 to 63 
Le | ie ee Bee .. 39 to 46 || Violent storm... .64 to 73 


See 47 to 54!| Hurricane.74 and above 


ureau Warnings 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
(Effective January 1, 1958) 


COASTAL WARNING DISPLAYS 


Whole Gale Warning: A single square red flag 
with a black center displayed during daytime and 
two red lights at night to indicate that winds 
ranging from 55 to 73 miles an hour (48 to-63 
knots) are forecast for the area. ek 

Hurricane Warning: Two'‘square red with 
black centers displayed by-day and a white light 
between two red lights at night to indicate that 
winds 74 miles an hour (64 knots) and above are 
forecast for the area. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. ~ 
|Fair followed by rain within two. days. 

|Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain, within 24 hours, 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. ‘ ; 
Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours, . 
Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours, rs 
Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. ; 
Rain:.will continue one’ or two days. oar 
Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. -~ 


Lawsmnd tolling scotaty Cheating pon and ee several sue. $n: 94 Nel 
: vere storm soon, clearing and cooler 4 hours. ©“ = 
Low ‘and falling rapidly Northeast gales with heavy rain or snow, followed ih winter 


wave. 


t Fahrenheit to Centigr 
multiply by 5 divide by ‘9; to convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, F by Baris yee eres and 


fate multiply by 9 divide by 5 and add: 32 
Centi- Fahren- Centi- Fahren- F ~Genti- f - 
grade ~ heit grade | ~heit grade : Pe 
—273 — 459.4 lacs — 17.8 90°C GA peed 35: r 
+184 —800., siiave. bees 12:2 10 50 389 38 308 4 
—169 —273 — 459.4 —. 6.67 | 20 68 > 87.8 100 DIP 
— 157 —250 —418 =, bly 30, =86 AB . 110 230. 
—129 — 200 —328 4.44 4 104 49 120 248 - 
—101 —150 — 288 10.0 50 122 b4 “430 266. 
— 73.3 | —100 —A4 15.6 60 140 60 140 284 
—..45.6 |. —. 50 Sou PA Baie 70 158 66, . 150 302 
= 40.0 |. 40 ~ 40 23.9 75 || 167 93" 200 392°) 
a ee ee ee re 
— 23:3 — 10 14 32.2 90 ioe ae? avg Ohad 


Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit at se 
Fahrenheit. Blood heat, 98.6° Fahrenheit, Water 


a level, Alcohol bolis at 167° Fahrenheit, Tallow melts at 127° 


freezes at 32° Fahrenheit. 


sr 


jureau, EB ent of Commerce | 


‘Source: Weather a 
ormals are based on records for the ‘thirty-year period 1921 to 1950 De 
¥ _ Extreme temperatures are based_on the period of Teo kee oe = 
ree anin ‘Stations are city office stations. AP after the city indicates airport station. __ 
e us (—)- sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration 
vy ; Extreme _ e 
temperature 


ete 
e. * 


2, 


s Angeles...... 
,.|San Francisco (AP), 
envy: ; 


a eee eee 


fe. 


sees eee ceases 


thee. : 
Gbps oe eit 
Oklahoma City ........5. 

rtland : 


Oregon... . ..+-« os. 
Pennsylvania... or ON 2 : | 
Pennsylvania... .|Philadelphia.-... ; ; = “1-106 11 | => Oke ie 

Rhode Island... - | ; al ake SHS anes 4 


Detroit,: Mich. (AP). 
45.9; Albany, N.Y. (AP) 
STBigua Ropar : eh tian i 
i ighest ‘Tempera . politania in Northern Africa 
on Pept. AS, 1922 .is s zhighest temperature recorded under standard 
con 10ns. = : 
The record high in the United States was 134° in Death. Valley, Calif., July 10, 1913. _ = 
Lowest Temperature: Amundsen-Scott IGY station at the South Pole ds ‘the coldest place known in 
the world. The shelter temperature of minus 102.1° F, recorded at the Pole on Sept. 18,-1957, is 
below any surface air temperature previously observed. : - - 

The record low in the United States was —69.7° at Ri E { 

The lowest official température on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees below j 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. } 


ogers Pass, Minn., Jan. 20, 1954 


These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in shelteréd and- ventilated locations. © 
ABSOLUTE ZERO—ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE 

Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees | 
pelow the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning ; 
of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Absolute Temperature, as determined by observation of | 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and from thermo-dynamical considerations. i 
A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the absolute zero was-reached in 1921 in the physical 


laboratory Of the University of Leyden. 
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Colors of the Spectrum 

Color, an electromagnetic wave phenomenon, is a sensation produced through the excitation of 
the retina of the eye by rays of light. The colors of the spectrum may be produced by viewing a light 
beam refracted by passage through a prism, which breaks the light into its wave lengths. 

Customarily, the primary colors. of the spectrum are thought of as those six monochromatic colors 
which occupy relatively large areas of the spectrum: red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. 
However. Sir Isaac Newton named a seventh, indigo, situated between blue and violet on the spectrum, 
Aubert estimated (1865) the solar spectrum to contain approximately 1,000 distinguishable hues of 
which, according to Rood (1881) 2,000,000 tints and shades can be distinguished; Luckiesh stated 
(1915) that 55 distinctly different hues have been seen in a single spectrum. 

By many physicists, only three primary colors are recognized: red, yellow and blue (Mayer, 1775); 
red, green and violet (Thomas Young, 1801); red green and blue (Clerk Maxwell, 1860). 

The color sensation of black is due to complete lack of stimulation of the retina, that of white to 
complete stimulation. The infra-red and ultra-violet rays, below the red (short) end of the spectrum 
and the violet end (long end) respectively, are invisible. Heat is the principal effect of the infra- 
red rays, and chemical action that of the ultra-violet rays. 


e e 

The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 

An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of f 

ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches of water. This is equivalent of 3,630 cubic feet. { 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 pounds, the exact amount varying with the i 

density, it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface 
would be 226,512 ‘pounds, or 11314 short tons. ‘ 

7 The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 8.345 pounds, Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 

over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of water. 
Ten inches of snow equals about one inch of rain in water content. t 
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Astronomical—Poles of the Earth, the Auroras; Tides 


Poles of the Earth and the Auroras 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


POLES OF THE EARTH 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
ts mean position. 

Two per have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes. in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about 14 months due to the 
shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of 30 or 40 feet in radius centered 
at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 


indeterminate longitude. 
MAGNETIC POLES 


The‘ north magnetic pole of the earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experiences 
no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
geographical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
theory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“disturbance’’ foci over the earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from recent nearby measurements the position in 
1955 was estimated as latitude 74° N and longitude 
101° W. Improved data rather than actual motion 
account for at least part of the change, 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude 144° E by 1955 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the com) 0 

A compass without error points in the direction 


of magnetic north. (In general this is not 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) 
follows the direction indicated by 


the 
If one 
the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
reaches the 


lar curve w! even north 
magnetic oa (though not usually by a 


circle route). 


netism at the place of observation. 

There are always some places on earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. The line marking such 
places is called the agonic line. It now crosses the 
United States from Michigan to South Carolina. 
In Europe the line passes near Athens. 


THE AURORAS 


The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 
colorful. They. are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path 
which crosses North America from Alaska in a 
southeasterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labra- 
dor. ine skirts the southern coast of Green- 
land, Iceland, and the northern coast of Norway 
and Siberia. 


2. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean. 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and_ world- 
wide magnetic ionospheric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. They appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the earth’s surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by electri- 
cal discharges in oxygen and nittrogen. ‘The rays 
are usually parallel to the lines of the earth’s 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the Sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, Known as cosmic rays. 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 437-440 


H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Albany, N. Y... 9 League Island, Pa:.. 5 40)| Portiand, Me..... -add| 2 35 
Annapolis, Md.. 9 bie 2 40|| Portsmouth, N. H..... add} 2 55 
Atlantic City, N rime 0 20]| Poughkeepsie, N. ¥...add| 4 35 
Baltimore, Md.. add} 11 2 45|| Providence, --.Sub.| @ 55 
Bar Harbor, Me. add| 2 3 35]| Richmond, Va.. ...add| 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C.. add} 0 ® 50)| Rockaway Inlet, .Bsub.| 0 40 
Block Is, Hbr., R »sub.| ® 55)| Rockland, Me add| 2 20 
Boston, Mass.... ad 2 Newburyport, Mass 3 25|| Rockport, Mass. -add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn......add| 2 55||New Haven, Conn.. 2 50)|Salem, Mass, . . -add|; 2 40 
Bristol, R. L..... ++.».8ub.| © 55|/New London, Conn... .ad 1 10|)Sandy Hook, N. sub.| 0 35 
Cape May, N. J.......8ub.| © 45]|Newport, R. I........sub.| 1 05||Savannah, Ga.. .add| © 20 
Charleston, S. C......sub.| © 30]|/Norfolk, Va...........add| © 55]|South C. sub.| 0 30 
Eastport, Me.........add| 2 25|/Norwich, Conn........add| 1 50) -add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass...... add} 2 40)/Old Pt. Comfort, Va...add| © 20|] Washington, .add| 12 25 
Hell Gate,'N. Y...-... add| 2 00}|Philadelphia, Pa....... add} 6 05)|Watch Hill, R. L...... sub.) 0 05 
Isle of Shoals, N. H....add) 2 35]|Plymouth, Mass.......add| 2 55]| West Point, N. Y..... add} 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla....... add! +! 25/|Point Lookout, Md....add! 5 00! Wilmington, N. C. -add! 2 @5 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE ; 
Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins. 
Balboa, Panama,.,| 12 7 ||Mobile, Ala... . 2: 1 6 ||San Diego, Calif... 
Baltimore, Md..... 1 1 {|New London, Conn) 2 7 ||Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 7 
Boston, Mass...... 9 6 ||New Orleans, La...| See Note San Francisco, Calif. 4 0 
Charleston, 8. C.., 5 1 |)Newport, R. I... .. 3 6 ||Savannah, Ga...... 7 5 
Colon, Panama.... 1 1 New York, N. Y... 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash. 7 7 
estpors, Me... ae 18 2 es re ies Va, : As Tampa, Fla.......) 0 1 10 
. a eleie e Be 435 i » D.C... 
Key West, Fia..... 1 4 ortland, Me Wer 8 il hares alta ae sy 


At New Orleans, the 
being about 10 inches A 


The Canadian Tid 
Ungava Bay, Canada. 


Huge tides occur in the Bay of Fundy, between 
combination of certain astronomical condit: 
feet from low water. Th 
be expected each month. 
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ions, it-is possible 
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tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
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€ Tables for 1958 givé a maximum spring range of 543% feet at Leaf ‘Basin, 
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Observations made at The Battery—For other Atlan 
- Time and Height of High and Low Waters 
_ Time meridian 75° W. ‘0000 is midnight. 
All hours greater than'1200 are in the afternoon (p.m.) 
from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean | 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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438 Astronomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1959 
New York City Tide Tables, 1959 


Time and Height of h and Low Waters 
EST—Observations at Battery—For Atlantic points see Page 436. . 
March (cont.) , April (cont. © May (cont.) May (cont.) June (cont.) — ! 
Time |) Ht. Time| Ht. Time | Ht. Time; Ht. Ht. 
Day |b.m.| ft. Day| h. m. |. ft. Day|h.m.| ft. 242 MNEs ft. 
30 |0036| 49] 18:/0330] 4.1 | 8 | 0247] -0.2 4.8 43 
M |0657|-02] sa | 1025}. 02] F |0843| 41 -0.1 0.0 
1312| 42 16 18} 4.1 1450| 0.1 45 5.1 
1915] 0.1 22 50} 0:3 2054] 4.9 0:6 0.0 
31/0137) 4.7] 19 |043 43 9 | 03 25} —0.2 4.5 44 ’ 
Tu! 0809; 0.0} Su 11 it ~0.1 | Sa-| 09 21 4.0 0.1 —0.2 
Ca ee ‘ z 
2 I 3 —0: a 5 —0.3 
20 | 0539] 4.6 | 10 | 03 59 | -0.1 43 46 
pokes | GGL et le Bey a - “4 
: 2156] 46 0.6 : 
Ae fel 00 33'| 0.5 —0.6 
We lesa! G8} Tuyos3a) 49 | 11 | 0432] 0.15 4.1 47 
1516| 4.0 ad a aed ee ee ~e gh es 
2140] 0.2 : 2229] 455 0.5 : 
22 | 0125] —0.9 : 20 |01 40 | —o.8 
a, 1932 | _44 0722| 50| 12 |0503] o2 Sa |0737| 49 
ed oy 13 38 | —0.9 11 24 3.7 13 46 | —0.6 
22.39} 0:1 1943} 5.8 hea ts 1959 | 6.0 
23 | 0215] —1.1 : 21 | 02 32 | -0. 
w otae | 44] th} ost} 51] 13 | osa7| 04 49] ga jos aa} ae 
1720 | 43 Brae ee f oehis ish ee 4.7 | 27 a8 28 Oe 
23 32} —0.1 is 2 23 58 43 0.3 0 51 6.0. 
304| -12 22 |03 21 | -0.9 
of |95 48 | 45 0903; 50 | 14/0623] os 6:2 | Mm l09 28] 49 
1812] 4:5 she ee bs dh ieee Cee 48 at ig | 3? 
: 5. : ; 2146 | 5.7 
5 | 0020 | —0.2 0.2 
; 25 | 03 53| -1.1 | 15 |-0051] 43 ; = 
Su /06 31} 46 | 33 1000/49] F / 0733 | 0:5 604 tu | 19981 28 
1856 | 4.7 Peete mae 19 54 | 0.9 = a3 4t | 83 
6 |01 06 | -0.4 0.1 
26 | 0443] -0.9 | 16] 0148] 4.2 : L 
M tae] 98] S| hag] 29] Sh) oe ry ea asa pas 
; i = - 28 sr |. 34 2119} 0.7 = 2335] Sa 
—0.4 ; 0.0 
27 | 05371 -0.6 | 17 | 0252] 42 us 
meer od) RRL S| oe as). 98 a ER 
2014} 4.9 . A : 2221| O83 5.1 1806 |. 0.4 
ss 8 | 0020] 5.1 
W. los se | 23.] Tu] 06 38| —o:3-| 18-| 04 4.3 “S4] 108301 O6 
14 43 | —0.4 Tata aad Babs y pene Sanh 02 13 05 | 4.6 
2050}. 4.8 : é ry 5.0 1907 | 0.7 
OFM |i-io.4 | 22 | OLIT) 484 9 es ie A —O.1] 27 |O116| 4.5 
me i518 | ~03 Wor] 43 | Tu) 1128 | 04 o3| fia a8 28 
2125 |> 4.7 : E 5.0 2012]. 0.9 
= 30 | 02 16 4.5 | 20 | 00 10 | —0.5 
F loaae {ee | Th] 0851 |> oo 0605 | |4:7 OLD ee ol Oa Soha ioe 
1549} 0.0 1456 | 4.3 ea hee ya paedore! aay: 
2159] 4.6 2119} 0.4 8 82) 15.7 48 3113] 0.9 
4 May 21. | 01 04 | -0.8 
Sa [1028] 99 {ios te; as | T0700 |. 4.9 oo] M [oaar| On 
ma] Sa)" ay gh) | 16a) "89 oP] bas) 8 
Bild sa a 2218] 0.3] 90 | o1 56 hs 4.7 ¥ s 08 | 0.8 
Su.| 11,05 |) 3'7 0416] 42] F | 0752) 5.0 OL | sane 10-6 to lose 
1638] 0.4] sa | 1039] —0.1 14 04) —0.8 B21 ss l4680 [eine 
23:04 |. 43 16 52} * 4.5 20 14 |- 6.0 08 + 34 a6 
13 10522 | 03 23 09} 0.2 193 | 02 4g | —'1.1 : 
M |1145|- 3.6 | 3 ]o512} 42 | Sa] 0846] 49 nes 
Ba] SPU a) ee) fate] 785 ig ae 
23 57 | 0.0 an ; 
14 24 | 03 37. | =1.4- SRE 
me] Be | at [Ege ge] Phe | as AB] ow [irae | 88 
17 38} 0.8 18 a8 | S's 22 04 | ge 0.8 17 20 4 (4:7 
15/0029]. 4.1 00 42| ~0.1 | 98 ‘46 ir McA 
mor} 2) 6,190 43] “24 | 25 | 0427 [09 af] 3 lose | a8 
nae ko ae 12 52 | —0.2 16 aa koe 4:3] Th] 11 48 | | 0/4 
0 1908} 5/0 23 05-1 oe. » 0.8 | ie OF =] :4'9 
16 (0121 |» 4.0 01 26 | — : . 
rh |08'27:|: 0:6] wel o7 3s} o3'| 26 |.0519 | 06 Fe e100 BE af 10.8 
2oae Fo Be 13 34]. 011 | Tu} 17 43°) 46 a3 | Tt8 38 on 
“ 0.9 19 45 | 5.0 1731} 0.0 50.7 ‘| 18) #® | |5.0 
02/22 |. 4.0 02 08|.~0.2 | 27 | 00.00] 5.2 
f | 09 31 0.5 i 7 eu es AB 1 4 1.0L 16 ‘0. 
Bae] Se] TAU Ae] ts ta) lt a 
2 6 20 201° 5.0 18 34 |’ 0.4 0.4 19°28 -4 5.1 
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440 Astronomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1959 
New York City Tide Tables, 1959 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters 


EST—Observations at Battery—For other Atlantic see Page 436. 


October (cont.) October (cont.) December (cont.) 
Time | Ht. Time; -Ht. 
Day }h.m. | ft. Day|h.m.| ft. © 
“ni [0350 |) 44] 98 | 0450] 45 02 48 
Su |1011]/ 03] W|i120| 02 08 53 
16 15 4.8 17 14 4.6 15 26 
2243 | 0.0 23 41 |- —0.2 21 24 
12 |0451] 4.6 03 22 : 
M |1106] 01 | 29 | 9548] _ 49 0g 23 9.9 
Th | 12 10] —0.2 
25 32 | 08 807) 48 3303 | 36 
= 0. 02 28) <a 3 
8 | 30 | 0026| —0.5 0838] 5.8 
Tu {iise| oo| © |0eas| sé 1511 | -13 03521 0.1 
1807| 4:9 ae ae =f {6 33 -03 
14 1.0018 | —0.3 : 03 18 | —1.0 22 43 3.6 
aoe | ah )Ot 1s | Or ior | 13 os19| 0.2 
1g 52) 4.0 | %° | 2 4) 8s 3 2211 | 4.6 10 34 43 
1941]. 5.1 : -01 
MoE ROLOS i Oa pe Me 04 09 | -0.8 23 3. 
Beni oo] a oa ts ie 
1934] 4/9 November 0.2 4:5 agar o 
16 |.01 44 | -0.4 en ne =05 1733] 0.0 
F /0756|. 5.2 59 02 "ST 
14 12 | -0.3 — 1.0 46 —0.7 00 3.7 
2013]. 4.8 5.0 = “3 05 28 0.4 
Beileeee Pee -0.9 re -0.2 0.0 
ets 5.9 : 4:8 
14 52 | —0.2 =e 4.4.] ye 38 
20:51 | 4.6 9 Q.1 33 6 3 
18 | 03 00 | —0.1 ; : : 
Su |0911]) 5.0 —0.8 05 0.1 0.1 
15 30 | —0.1 5.7 43 4.4 
21 30'|*=-43 =v? 03 —0.2 4.0 
BY 3.5 0:5 
19- | 03 34 |: 0.4 4.2 -319 
M |0947-] 4/9 ~0:5 0.7 0.3 20.0 
ig 07] 03 55 al 42 
2209.) 4:1 0. 0. ~0. 42 
415 : 
: ; 0.2 
20 |0405 |: 0.3 3.5 4.2 8 
Tu | 10(23°| ! “4:7: 0.2 08 0.3 hy 
eal $3 i id i | 
5 8: +0, i —0. : 
4.4 
21 3 i 44 3.6 4.2 =01 
w |Siot ze 01 0:9 0:2 ie! 
Hi 8 if ig i a 
Ba , =, i —0, 
: | ie 214.8 
22. 10455 | 0.8 4,3 3.8 4.3 —0.4 
ia] at “ af a8 383 
: 0.0 0.2 0.2 aot 
23: 10027-| 3.6 i 5.1 
BR | 05:26]. 10 4.3 ‘4:1 4.4 0.8 
BB] 88 at a: “3 ae 
ae] | i. 0:0 0.0 : if 
24} 0b 14)! 3.5 ea +0.3 | _ oe 
Sa | 06 17 1.2 4,3 4.5 43 “11 
13°13 4.4 0.3 0.0 =—0.2 SAB 
20:14] | (0.9 Ad 42 3.8 cP 
25 |o207 || 3.6 oe p23 =0.3 a 4 
Su 10824 | “12 4.5 4.9 4:7 ag 
Held a “os 783 : 
3 =0.2 =O. = 
26. |03.02.|.. 3.8 a4 -0.2 ae, 
M |.0936 | 1:0 4.7 5.3 4.8 5.6 
Hob | od a8 “33 84 “1s 
: ~0:3 pad ; ; 
27-.|.04-00,| —-4.1 =0.9 =0: =a 
Tu |4030] +06 48 5.6 7 Be 
1616 | . 433 ~0.1 = 1.0 —0.4 “1.4 
22.55] O14 4i4 47 3.8 M16 
Tide is the rising and falling of t 


from the attracting body: Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always ris moon- 


Tange is increased (spring tides) while at the moon's 


This rise and:tall:of the tides is: also increased when the moon is in perigee: (nearest the eai'th) ‘and 
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-*Precipitation total for the month. 
Monthly and Annual Mean New York Temperature 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Highest and lowest degrees in bold face figures 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


Oct. 
1871..| 30.4 | 31.8 | 43.6 | 53. -1 | 71.9 | 73.0 | 60.8 | 54.9] 39.3] 29.7| 51.6  — 
1872. .| 29.4 | 30.3°| 28.9 | 47.3 1 6 | 76.0 | 75.5 | 65.2 | 55.3 | 40:4 | 27:4 | bole 3 
1873. .| 28.1 | 28.8 | 35.6 | 45.7 | 56.0 | 68.8 | 73:5 | 71.4 | 64:9 | 56.3 | 37:3 | 36:3 | 50:2 
1874. _| 34.5 | 31.4 | 38.0 | 41.3 | 58.2 | 70.0 | 73:6 | 70:6 | 68.1 | 55.1 | 42:8 | 33:8 | 51.4 3 
1875..| 25.3 | 23.2 | 32.6 | 42:6 | 58.5 | 67.5 | 72.7 | 71.9 | 64:4 | 52:3 | 38:9 | 33:0 | 48.6 ; 
1876..| 33.9 | 31.8 | 35.2 | 46.1 | 58.0 | 70.7 | 76.4 | 72:5 | 61.8 | 49:7 | 44:5 | 25:1 | 50/5 a 
1881. _| 25.8 | 29.5 | 36.9 | 46.0 | 60.2 | 64.2 | 72:6 | 73:1 | 72:2 | 59/1 | 46.3 | 40:7] 52:2 
1884°'| 26:2 | 35.1 | 37.5 | 47.6 | 58.8 | 68.7 | 70-1 | 71.5 | 69.6 | 56.1 | 43:2 | 34.6 | 51:0 " 
1890. .| 40.2 | 40.4 | 37.5 | 51.0 | 60.6 | 70.4 | 73.4 | 72:3 | 66:8 | 55.5 | 45:9 | 31.4 | 53/3 s 
1903. .| 30:6 | 34.4 | 47.5 | 52.2 | 64.1 | 64:0 | 74:2 | 69:2 | 65.4 | 56.6 | 41.4 | 30:1 | 5275 = 
1917. | 32.4 | 27:8 | 38.7 | 47.2 | 53:2 | 68.3 | 74.1 | 74:6 | 63:0 | 52:0 | 41.2 | 25.0 | 49:8 
1918. 7| 21.6 | 29.6 | 41.2 | 49.8 | 64:0 | 66.4 | 72:7 | 74:8 | 62.8 | 58.6 | 45:7 | 39.0 | 5272- 
1923.:| 31.0 | 27.1 | 37.0 | 49.4 | 59.3 | 72:0 | 72:3 | 71.3 | 67:0 | 55.6 | 45:4 | 42:0] 52/4 
1927.2| 30:2 |.36.6 | 42.6 | 47.7 | 58.0 | 65.8 | 73:0 | 67.5 | 66.8 | 58.7 | 48.6 |-36.6 | 52:7 
1932. | 42.8 | 36.0 | 37.0 | 48.4 | 60.9 | 69.0 | 73.9 | 74:8 | 67.7 | 57:6 | 43:7 | 39.0 | 54.2 7 
1934. || 34.4 | 19:8 | 37.2 | 49:5 | 62.6 | 72:4 | 76.2 | 70:4 | 68:2 | 53:8 | 48:2 | 33.4 | 52.2 
1941. | 29:8 | 31.4 | 35.7 | 56.0 | 63.0 | 70.2 | 74:7 | 72:7 | 69:0 | 60:0 | 49.6 | 38:2 | 54:2 
7943.7] 30°8 | 34.1 | 3916 | 45.4 | 61.3 | 74:4 | 75.8 | 74:5 | 66.2 | 55.0 | 44:8 | 32:6 | 52:9 
1941. .| 3472 | 32:6 | 37:0 | 48.2 | 65:1 | 70.4 | 77:2 | 75.9 | 68.3 | 56.3 | 46.0 | 32:4 | 53.6 a 
1945.| 25.4 | 34.4 | 51:0 | 54:8 | 58.9 | 70.6 | 73:8 | 72:8 | 69:7 | 56.2 | 47:4 | 30.9 | 53:8 
1947.7] 37:1 | 28.9 [037.4 | 49:8 | 59.0 | 67.4 | 74:4 | 75.2 | 68:4 | 63:2 | 44:0 | 3318 | 53.4 
1948: | 25°9 | 31.2 | 42:0 |-50.0 | 59:0 | 68.6 | 75.6 | 74:8 | 69:3 | 55.9 | 52.4 | 38:8 | 53:6 
1949: || 39:0 | 38.9 | 42-4 | 53-2 | 62-3 | 72-6 | 78-6 | 76-6 | 65.7 | 62-8 | 46°6 | 40.2 | 56:6 
1951..| 36.5 | 36.5 | 41.5 |-62.2 | 62.2 | 68:7 | 75.4 | 73:8 | 67:4 | 58:7 | 43.3 | 39:0] 54.6 
1952. "| 36:4 | 36.5 | 40.1 | 53.9 | 59:7 | 72.7 | 78:9 | 74:1 | 69:1 | 54:5 | 48:1 | 38:4 | 55.2 
1923..| 37.9 | 37.9 | 43.3 | 50.9 | 62:1 | 71.6 | 76.0 | 75.2 | 69:1 | 60.0 | 49.4 | 40:7 | 56.2 4 
1931. .| 3114 | 40:2 | 41.2 | 53.0 | 59:2 | 70:3 | 75:3 | 71:7 } 66:9 | 60:9 | 45:9 | 35:8 | 54:3 . 
1935..| 30.5 | 34.7 | 41.1 | 52-9 | 63:3 | 68-6 | 79:7 | 77.2 | 67.7 | 59.7 | 43:8] 30:3 | 54.2 : 
j9e6. | 32:7 | 36.8 | 37.9 | 48.1 | 57-2 | 71.2 | 72:7 | 73/8 | 64:5 | 58:4 | 46:7 | 41.2 | 53.4 ’ 
1937..| 29.2 | 37.1 | 41.8 | 52:8 | 62:2 | 73:2 | 76.0 | 72.6 | 69.3 | 56.2 | 49.3 | 40.6 | 55.1 


Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New Yor 
{Includes sleet. ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 
Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation tSnowfall* 
since 1912 (Inches) (inches) 7 
saan Fast- Greatest Greatest 
est M.| Dir. | Day Yr. 24 H. Day Yr. 24H. ay | Yr, 

1 ‘ 76 SW. 3 1913 3.42 3-4 | 1944 
La “**] OF | ew. | 22 | 1912 | 3:25 | 11-12| 1886 | 
March. . . RPeS | eh! sw. 27 1913 3.60 | 25-26] 187 | 
RSS, ont ate aes eee ads oo nw. 23 1912 3.72 5-6 | 1886 

AV SeR eee tees mecetly eae cw 22 | 1945 | 4.17 | 7-8 | 1908 7 
saat 94 Ww. 19 1952 3.88 | 14-15] 1917 
nw. 23 1914 3.80 1872 
DW. 16 19 6.71 | 11-12] 1955 / 
D. 14 1944 6.17 23 1882 
Be, 15 19 9. 8-9 | 1903 
w 1 1934 3.62 | 15-16| 189 
DW 27 1934 3.23 | 13-14) 1941 25.8 | 26-27 | 1947 


if 

The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 
Dec, 26 and 3:05 a.m. Dec. 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard of 
1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm was 
not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau. 
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Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1957 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 


| 


° 
SVSRSSSEAESSSRS | min, | = 


2 


65. | 50.153 -|40. 1/42 |29 
*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. i 


AILY; MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1957 
= ; Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold=face type oar : 


“Highest and lowest each. month. 


EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND. TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK ‘ 
; Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Wenl 


Month High- 


Maxi- Mini- 
est | Date Lowest] Date mum Date ° | mum Date 
3 7, 1927 | 28.61 1913 | 71° | 26, 1950 6 
January. ..0,...60..6.] 31.01 27, . Ne p oy 
February. 31.00 ; 1920 | 28:70 Y 18 25,1920 | —14 1% 1998 
March. 31.00 | _9; 1943 | 28°38 1, 1914 29, 1945 3 5, 1872 
April. 30.71 , 1954 | 29:03] 17, 91 27, 1915 2 1, 1923" 
ay. 30.64 | 22, 1936 | 29:02 3, 1929 95 31, 1 9, 1947 
June... 30:56 2, 1883 | 29:34] 26° 1990; 6.1899 | 44 3, 1929: 
July, 30.51.) 7, 1892 | 29.35.| “3, 1932'|° 102: |. «9/1936 54 7, 1914. °! 
AUEUS «ow eseseersees| 30.45 | 31; 1934 | 29:21 | 81) 1984-1 102 71918 Bl |i 27) 1885. 
September....,.......| 30.63 | 28, 1947 | 28°72 | 21° 1938 | 100 7, 1881 39 | 30; 1912: 
October... --| 30-72 | 10, 1929 | 29:06 | 25) 1995 90 5, 1941 27 | 27, 1936... 
November ~»| 30,82 1932 | 28.70 13, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 30. 187. 
December....0........| 31.01 | 28, 1949 | 28°73 2, 1942 69 10, 19 —13 | 30, rtd 


Feb. | Mar. i Aug. | Sept. ] Oct. Nov. 
4 dsl aelSlel slag] sigle 
3 SHSLS/S/S/S/5/5/518 
61) 3 5, 79} 12] 83] 34]°95) 45) 98 9 93} 51) 88} 38] 81) 32] 67] 9 
53} 1) 67) 9] 76} 22) 87] 38] 94] 45) 99 98 99} 52] 87) 39} 80] 31] 60 12 
54] 0] 63; 9) 74] 25 36) 94] 44] 9 93 94) 51] 85] 37] 73] 28] 61 12 
56} 1) 69) 7|.79) 21 38) 95). 48) 98 96 94) 48} 85 38 -73| 28] 64) 10 
69} 7] 70| 3) 77| 20) 87} 38] 98) 49 96 95 91] 53) 90] 34] 72] 26] 62 ll 
61} 3] 69] 6) 76) 23) 92] 38] 97] 47] 93 95 98) 48) 89] 35} 71) 30) 63] 11 
57) 2) 71) 6) 86] 24] 88] 39] 94]. 47] 92 2 50} 83 75) 30} 67] 11 
63) 7) 65) 10) 85) 28} 87] 36] 92) 47 98 94 92] 52) 82 73} 29] 63] 10 
59) 14) 65) 13) 72] 25] 91] 34] 96]: 47\= 2 98 92] 50] 84| 37] 72 30] 61] 8 
60) 6} 72] 12] 82] 27] 91] 38] 88} 49]: 0 99 94) 47) 88] 35] 70} 28] 69] -2 
63) 6] 66] 15] 80] 24) 89) 36] 90] 49] 96 98 95) 43) 85] 34} 74] 26] 6i| 9 
' 5B) 2) 71) 11). 75]. 22] 93] 36 52} 93 95 93] 49) 85] 35} 74] 26] 66 ~10 
62} 1) 66} 5] 81) 25] 88] 38] 91 97 96 93) 50] 85 73) 22) 64] 12 
61] 1) 72].13) 85} 25) 88] 41 49] 94 93 89} 47] 82] 37] 68] 22] 66] 12 
71) 8] 65} 15) 83).28] 89] 43] -95] 47 94 94 90} 45).84] 31]: 70] -19]. 60] 6 
68} 1) 76) 14] 85] 28] 87). 42 93} 50) 94 96 89) 50} 88] 32) °70] 17) 63] »5. 
61] 6] 80) 9 38) $6) 39) 92) 52) 96 93 88} 48) 87] 35} -70] 18] 58] 2 
69} > 2) 72] 7} 90] 25) 87| 41] 93} 49 96 91 87} 44] 82) 33] 71] 18) 62 0 
60} 2] 74) 9} 81] 21] 90} 41] 92] 52 96 95 89} 44] 79] 30] 71] 18} 58] 2 
67} 6] 80] 9) 88] 24] 91] 43] 96] 48 94) 95 } 89) 46] 76] 31) 74] 20) 61) 3 
68]: 5) 80 7} 83} 26} 88] 41] 94] 50] 99 93 97) 40] 83) 33] 72] 17] 62] 4 
63} 7) 75] 11) 84] 33] 91) 43) 94] 52 94 96] 40 31) 70}-14) 62] 2 
69} 5] 75) 11) 83} 30] 92) 43] 96] 47 96 90) 95) 41] 85] 35) 72] 16] 68] 4 
63| 4] 70) 13) 83) 29] 86] 42] 93] 52] 94 92 86] 43] 77] 34] 66] 17] 58] 5 
73| 1) 77| 13] 88] 27] 94] 40] 97 9 93 87] 41] 73] 32] 63] 18] 65) 5 
69} 6] 72] 20] 81] 29] 92] 44) 97) 55] 96 90} 42] 74] 31] 67] 16 63] 4 
65} 4] 75) 20) 91] 34] 92] 41] 94] 54 99 99 86) 41) 76) 27|.70] 12] 62] 6 
62) 72] 81) 12) 85] 34] 87] 44} 94] 53 6 99 87| 42) 81) 31) 67] 16] 60] 8 
64) 2) 84] 10} 84] 32} 91] 41] 97] 52 97 85) 43] 75) 31) 63) 15] 57] 6 
in 1 42 96 84; 39} 79] 31} 69] 7| 57 13 
pats esle 97| 53}. ..|...1. 801 29)c..1... 61} (7 
73| 14) 841 3] 91} 12]:95] 34 97) 44] 2]: 54) 0} 39| 90} 27} 81 7 13 
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ART GALLERIES, MUSEUMS, HISTORIC SITES 


Alabama 

. ALABAMA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
University, Ala.,. places emphasis on Alabama 
’ fossils, shells. and aboriginal materials; in addi- 
tion it has extensive collections of native and 
foreign shells, beetles, birds, reptiles and ba- 
trachians, many specimens of minerals and fossils 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary ages. Mound State 
Monument, Moundville, Ala., an adjunct of the 
Museum, has a burial museum with a central 
hall showing aboriginal -burials in situ. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER MUSEUM, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., contains rec- 
ords of this scientist’s contributions to agronomy; 
also exhibits and- dioramas of Negro achieve- 


ments. 3 
; - Arizona 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM, Tucson, is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing the archaeology and 
ethnology of the Southwest. However, there are 
historical’ and natural history materials. Out- 
standing exhibits. and collections include: West- 
ern Apache; tree rings, including a 10-foot section 
of Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings; 
prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 
and bone work. Ventana Cave gives. a stratified 
record of occupancy for about 10,000 years. 

MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA, near 
Flagstaff, offers exhibits: showing historical 
changes in the earth and human activities from 


prehistoric times, exclusively in northern Arizona. . 


The library has historical maps and-journals. 


: Arkansas 
OLD STATE HOUSE, Little Rock, completed 
1836, was the state capitol until 1912 and now 
shelters. the Arkansas. Archives Dept. and the 
Arkansas History Commission, with a historical 
library of 100,000 vols. The building was occupied 
by Federal troops during the Civil War: 


ARKANSAS. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES, MacArthur Park, Little Rock, 
is: located in a building in which Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was born. Also in the Park is the 
Arkansas Museum of Fine Arts, with a large 
oo eine of paintings, ceramics, sculpture and 
prints, 


California 
CROCKER ART GALLERY, Sacramento, sup- 
ported by the City, has over 1,000 original old 
Master drawings dating from the 15th century 
through the early 19th century, It has over 700 
paintings of European and American Schools. It 
algo -has fine 12th century Korean pottery. 


DISNEYLAND, at Anaheim, Calif., 22 mi. sw of 
Los Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway, is a 
story-book world elaborately constructed five- 
eighths of normal] size, operated as an amusement 
park by Walt Disney and Associates on 60 acres. 
Includes a frontier fort, medieval castle, river 
jungle with steamboat, Main St. of the 1890s and 
similar attractions. 


CALIFORNIA MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Through 
its interpretive and participating exhibits, the mu- 
seum relates the story of California’s agricultural 
and recreational resources and: industrial and sci- 
entific development. Major exhibits describe water 
resources, transportation, forests and parks, and 
the redwood empire. 


GRIFFITH OBSERVATORY AND PLANE- 
TARIUM, on the slope of Mt. Hollywood, ‘Los 
Angeles,’ has twin 91-inch ‘and 12-inch Zeiss 
refracting telescopes; three 8-inch solar refractors, 
a Planetatium theater and a Hall of Science. 
Several complicated space travel projectors in 
the ‘Planetarium give spectacular imitations of 
celestial’ journeys. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
meteorology, and’ geology: are represented by ex- 
hibits of; scientific instruments and natural-objects. 

HELMS HALL, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, 
is under direction of the Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion, founded, 1936, by Paul: H. Helms to honor 
athletes, coaches and others who have contributed 
to amateur, ‘collegiate and professional athletics 
in a ‘noteworthy ‘way. : 

Election: to. Helms Hall is by decision of its 
hoard, whose members are Al Santoro, George’ T. 
Davis, Robert Myers, R. C. Samuelsen, Ben 
Woolbert, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman. Paul H. 


is secr a 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy eng. Sports Hall Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athleté-of. the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and others. 


HENRY E, HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY, San Marino, near Los Angeles, an 
endowed educational institution, is a treasure 
house of rare books, manuscripts and famous 
paintings, originally collected by the founder, a 
railroad magnate. Among the rarities are a man- 
uscript copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, c. 
1400; and original Gutenberg Bible, c. 1455; Cax- 


Fr Autobiography. _ Although 
English and American history and literature pre- 
dominate, there is a large collection of incunabula 
and of English imprints before 1641. Among the 
paintings by British masters. are Gainsborough’s 
The Blue Boy, Sir-Joshua -Reynolds’ Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse, and Thos. Lawrence’s Pinkie. 
The institution has a public museum, a botanical 
garden and a garden of desert plants, the latter 
with 25,000 specimens of 2,500 varieties. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, has extensive historical and 
scientific exhibits, of which the California Gallery, 
the story of California, 1542-1869; the Hancock 
Hall of La Brea Fossils; California’s Fossil Record 
and the Indians of Western North America are 
Télated to regional history. The Ascent of Equus, 
showing the evolution of the horse and develop- 
ment of domestic breeds, and the Time “and Meas- 
urement Gallery, devoted to scientific instruments 
dating from the 16th to the 18th centuries, have 


Helms, Jr. is chairman, and W. R. Bill Schroeder 
etary. 


unique interest. Beyond this the Museum has: 


1,250,000 specimens of birds, insects, plants fos- 
Sils, minerals, etc. in its scientific reference collec- 
tion and halls devoted to these subjects. An exten- 
sive art collection includes the William Randolph 
Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, the Gothic Room, the 
Renaissance ‘Gallery, English and American Dec- 
orative Arts, collections of 16th century Limoges 
and Swiss and Flemish stained glass and num- 
erous other categories, 


SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, is especially interested in fostering re- 
search and maintaining collections dealing with 
the American Indian and the Southwest. In addi- 
tion to its extensive cultural exhibits it has a large 
scientific reference library and conducts field work 
in California, Nevada, Mexico and the Southwest. 


J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM, Pacific Coast High- 
way, Malibu, Open Wednesdays and Saturdays 3-5 
P.m., by appointment, free. Louis XV and Louis 
XVI galleries with Boucher tapestries and 18th 
century French furniture. Also Greek marbles from 
the Elgin collection, the Lansdowne Hercules, terra 
cottas, bronzes and Roman portraits. The picture 
gallery has works of Titian, Lotto, Tintoretto, 
Rubens, Gainsborough and other Italian and Dutch 
masters from 15th to 17th centuries. 

PASADENA ART MUSEUM, 46-N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, has collections in modern German 


-painting, American painting, Oriental art and 


prints. About 30 exhibitions are held annually and 
the year’s program includes movies, gallery talks, 
lectures and concerts. , 


ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (AMORC), maintains at 
San Jose, the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum) Art 
Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum and 
Planetarium. The museum contains collections. of 
ancient jewelry, Tare scarabs, mummies and tem- 
ple ornaments; the temple is a replica of an au- 
thentic 6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is also 
a full-size reproduction of an. Egyptian rock tomb. 
The art gallery houses national and international 
exhibits. The ‘science museum demonstrates sci- 
entific experiments, . 

FINE ARTS GALLERY; San Diego, has a nlo- 
table. collection of old masters of. the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish and German schools, as 
well as prints and drawings from Rembrandt. to 
Whistler. The Italian ‘Renaissance is represented 
by paintings by Titian, Bellini, Giorgione, ., Tin- 
toretto,..Veronese, Luini and Cirregio; The Ameri- 
can séction contains. both contemporary, and 19th 
century painters, The collection, also includes, im- 
portant Asiatic sculpture, bronzes. and prints. - 


‘JUNIPERO SERRA MUSEUM, In Presidio Park, 
operated by the San Diego Historical Society; is de- 
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to the history of the Southwest, with em- 

on the San Diego area. It has Spanish fur- 
niture of the mission period, relics and artifacts of 
the Mexican and early American periods, including 
household items and newspaper files. 


SAN DIEGO MUSEUM OF MAN in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, is a museum of anthropology and arch- 


aeology. Although all races of man are considered. . 


the ethnic groups of the American continents are 
given the greatest attention. The collections com- 
prise the handicrafts of many different peoples, 
with emphasis on American Indian cultures. There 
are also models of Indian habitations from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, an Egyptian hall, a Choco 
Indian hall, and a hall about the Maya. 


SAN DIEGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Balboa Park, San Diego is devoted to zoology, bot- 
any, geology, ornithology, mineralogy, conchology, 
Prominence is given to the natural history of the 
American Southwest and northwestern Mexico, 
with particular emphasis on San Diego County. 


SAN DIEGO ZOO (San Diego Zoological Gar- 
dens) is one of the largest Zoos in the world, with 
more than 3500 animals, representing between 
900 to 1000 species and subspecies. It covers 100 
acres of semitropical mesas and canyons in 1,400- 
acre Balboa Park. It has 5 miles of walks and 
roads and guided bus tours. 

Animals are displayed out-of-doors through- 
out the year. There are two large free-flight 
cages; the largest is 191 ft. long, 75 ft. wide and 
88 ft. high. It houses birds of prey, including 
Andean Condors. The other cage contains shore, 
marsh and other birds and has an inside walk. 

San Diego lies within the home territory of the 
California Sea Lion, Northern Elephant Seal, and 
the Harbor Seal. These, as well as many other 
animals, are generally housed in family groups. 

Rare species include koalas, proboscis monkey, 
Mantell’s kiwi, two-headed king snake (longest- 
lived two-headed snake on record), flightless 
cormorant from the Galapagos, snow leopard, 
okapi, sacred crane, 65 species of primates and 80 
species of parrots, including the kea. Also, Sia- 
mangs, ocellated turkeys, 30 huge Galapagos 
tortoises, bush dogs, Steller’s sea eagle, Hawaiian 
ducks, a collection of birds of paradise and a pair 
of monkey-eating eagles from the Philippines. 

Popular attraction is a Children’s Zoo, featuring 
more than 30 units, scaled down to accommodate 
4-year-olds. Featured exhibits include a baby- 
seal pool. a freshwater marineland, in a 3,000 
gallon fiber-glass fish bowl; a direct-contact area, 
where children can pet many young, wild ani- 
mals, and moated enclosures, for spider monkeys, 
Taccoons, bear cubs, and great apes. Zoo attend- 
ance exceeds 1,500,000 annually. 


SPANISH MISSIONS—Twenty-one churches 
built by Franciscans of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 1769-1823, have been restored, rebuilt or 
are in ruins. They are located on or near El Cam- 
ino Real, the Royal Highway, U. S. 101. Father 
Junipero Serra led a missionary expedition from 
Mexico City after Spain expelled the Jesuits in 
1768 and founded 9 churches between 1769 and 
his death at Carmel, 1784. The missions converted 
Indians and raised live stock and grain. Mexico 
secularized and sold the missions in the 1830s. 
After the Mexican War the U. S. returned the 
missions to the church. The buildings suffered 
from fire, earthquake, military and secular use 
and some have been entirely replaced. 


San Diego de Alcala, San Diego. Restored 1931, 
now a museum. 

San Luis Rey de Francia, 
School for girls. 

San Juan Capistrano, 30 mi. from San Luis 
Rey. Parochial school. Famous for tradition that 
swallows arrive on St. Joseph’s Day, Mar. 19, 
depart on St. John’s Day, Oct. 23. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura Parish school. 

Santa Barbara, Los Olivos St. Fourth church, 
enlarged, restored since 1925 earthquake. 

San Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles. 

San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Fernando. 
Oblate fathers. A museum. 

San Imes, Solvang. Parish church. 

La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc. State 
monument, rebuilt by CCC, 1935. 

San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San Luis Obispo. 

San Miguel Arcangel, San Miguel. 

San Antonio de Padua, near Bradley. In ruins, 

Nuestra Senora de Soledad. In ruins. 

San Carlos de Borromeo de Carmelo, near 
Carmel. Tomb of Father Junipero Serra. 


near Oceanside. 


San Juan Bautista, 18 mi. n, of Salinas. Mary- 
Knoll Fathers. 

Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz. New church, 1858. 

Santa Clara’ de Assisi, Santa Clara. Became 
college, 1851. 


Si Arcangel, A and Fifth Sts., San 
Francisco. New church, 1917, 

San-Francisco de Solano, Sonoma. Owned by 
state; chapel museum, Stands on plaza where 
Bear Flag was raised June 14, 1846, 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, for the advance- 
ment of the natural sciences through public edu- 
cation, exploration, and research, is the oldest 
Scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains a public museum of natural history, the 
Morrison Planetarium, the Steinhart Aquarium, a 
scientific library, and research department with 
scientific collections. 

Museum buildings include North American Hall, 
which preserves in permanent form some of the 
most beautiful and striking aspects of the natural 
history of the West; African Hall, containing 29 
habitat groups of African animals; and the Hall 
of Science, which houses the planetarium, a Fou- 
cault pendulum, other astronomical exhibits, the 
William Barclay Stephens clock and watch col- 
lection and the lamp collection of Mrs. Maude 
Rex Allen, Other facilities in the Hall of Science 
include the May Treat Morrison Auditorium and 
the James Moffit Memorial Library of 3,000 vols. 
dealing with birds and mammals. 

The Academy’s research collection includes 
11,656 mammals, 68,814 birds, 77,649 reptiles and 
amphibians, 700,000 fishes, 403,000 plant speci- 
mens, 3,600,000 insects, and 1,850,000 specimens in 
the field of paleontology. Its collections are 
especially rich in material from California, Alaska, 
and the Galapagos Islands. 


M. H. De YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, has 64 galleries, a 
lecture hall, two garden courts and a library. Its 
permanent collection of European and American 
art is housed in galleries surrounding a central 
court adorned with Flemish tapestries given by 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation. Paint- 
ings, sculptures, stained glass windows, tapestries, 
furniture, decorative arts, and several paneled 
period rooms, illustrate the cultures of the West- 
ern world from ancient times to about 1850. Six 
rooms are devoted to French 18th century, includ- 
ing two original paneled rooms complemented by 
an outdoor formal garden in the 18th century 
style, outstanding pieces of furniture, tapestries, 
sculpture, and paintings by Rembrandt, Hals, Pous- 
sin, Raeburn, David, Boucher, Nattier and Greuze 
and portraits by Rubens and Van Dyck. The per- 
manent collection has also been enriched by the 
Samuel H. Kress Collection of 39 paintings, in- 
cluding Spanish, Dutch, French and _ Italian 
masterpieces by Fra Angelico, Titian, El Greco, 
Pieter de Hooch, Velazquez, Goya and others. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR, Lincoln Park, San Francisco, was given 
to the city of San Francisco, in 1924 by Adolph B., 
Spreckels and his wife in memory of California 
soldiers who fell in World War I. Architecturally, 
the building is Louis XVI in period, based upon 
the palace of the Legion of Honor in Paris. A tri- 
umphal arch, surrounded by colonnades consti- 
tutes the entrance and extends into the Court of 
Honor. In the court is Rodin’s Thinker, 

The permanent collections include sculpture by 
Rodin; European and American painting; 18th 
century French painting, sculpture, tapestries, 
furniture and porcelain and Dutch and English 
paintings and the decorative arts. Important re- 
cent additions include works by Rembrandt, Renoir, 
Claude Lorrain, Delacroix, Magnasco, Degas, 
Lucas Cranach, Vigée-Lebrun, and Manet. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, San 
Francisco, occupies a floor of the Veteran’s Build- 
ing, War Memorial Civic Center, with 12 galleries, 
a reference library, an auditorium and classrooms. 
It has about 50 exhibitions a year in contemporary 
art, painting, sculpture, decorative and applied 
arts, architecture and photography. Its perma- 
nent collection contains works by famous modern 
artists of the United States and Europe. 

SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART, Santa 
Barbara, has an outstanding collection of contem- 
porary drawings, oils, and water colors and-a per- 
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manent collection of ancient Chinese, Assyrian, 
Korean art; Roman and Greek sculpture, ceram- 
ics, glass and coins; African and Pre-Columbian 
art and oriental instruments. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER,. 


has a permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and an ex- 
tensive exhibition program in all the arts. _The 
Taylor Museum. specializes in culture history of the 
American Southwest and Latin America, and has 
collections of religious folk art of New Mexico, Lat- 
in American and Southwestern materials and the 
John. Frederick Huckel collection of. 112. Navajo 
sand painting reproductions. 


COLORADO STATE MUSEUM of the State 
Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, portrays 
life in the: old West and Southwest, showing In- 
dian and -pioneer’ relics, scale models of stage 
coaches, covered: wagons; early railroad equipment. 
There is. @° model of Denver in 1860,: and: 42 dio- 
ramas- show -the life of Indian, trapper and miner. 
The library has complete files of Colorado. news- 
papers. The Society also administers the Healy 
House and Dexter cabin of the 1880s in Leadville; 
the restored. adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike’s 
1807 stockade site near La Jara; Ute Indian Mu- 
seum at Montrose, and the site of Bent’s Old 
Fort near La Junta. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM is’ composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including. Oriental, 
Egyptian, African’ Negro, South Séa, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American.' Actiy- 
ities units include ‘special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s “Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniéls Foundation lecture series. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
in City Park, Denver, a municipal project, has 
ecological. displays of North and South America, 
Australian -exhibits, fossils and @ Hall of Man. 

DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT covers 
190,798 acres of scenic country on the Green and 
Yampa Rivers in nw Colorado, with canyons, 
sandstone cliffs, and ancient river beds where 
fossils of prehistoric animals may be seen in situ. 
The largest dinosaur found here weighed 30 tons. 

MESA VERDE (Sp. Green Table) is, a national 
park of 51,018 acres in sw Colorado. where Indians 
built cliff dwellings up to 1300 A. D. There are 
archaeological and geological museums and tour- 
ist accommodations, 


Connecticut 

MYSTIC SEAPORT, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th 
century coastal village recreated by the- Marine 
Historical Association, Inc. Buildings include an 
apothecary, ‘smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, rope- 
walk,” sail loft; seaport tavern and museums. At 
the docks lie the wooden whaleship, Charles W. 
Morgan; the squarerigger Joseph Conrad; schoon- 
er Australia and ferryboat Brinckeroff, 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Hartford, ‘com- 
prises Colt, Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings 
of 68 galleries illustrating arts of Europe and 
America; containing J. P, Morgan- collection of 
antique bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting 
collection of early American furniture; painting 
from 1300 A.D, to today; tapestries, arms, armor; 
period rooms; early Central and South American 
art; ship’ models; Lifar collection of ballet design 
and costume; S: P. Avery collection of oriental 
porcelain and modern bronzes; old. master and 
modern drawings; religious «arts «of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance: The Atheneum maintains a 
reference library, lectures, art classes. and publish- 
es the Bulletin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
Yale University, founded 1866 by. George Peabody, 
is used in connection with teaching and scientific 
research. It has large collections “tn “vetebrate 
paleontology, zoology, invertebrate paleontology, 
mineralogy, archaeology. Connectéd. with the muse- 
um is the Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with 
collections of'-deepsea: fishes and invertebrates, 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great -Hall-is devoted 
to reptiles; amphibians and birds, ‘with ‘one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in “America. 'The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft: long and 16 ft. 
high. A’ mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
natural size ‘and environment-is 110 ft, long and 
16 ft. high: Large mammals of North America are 
shown in a series of new habitat groups. 
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Rig all Southern New England 
, the Hall of lew x 
S ea : and four halls de- 


YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, New 
Haven, founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull, aide- 
de-camp' te Gen. George Washington, and Benja- 
min Silliman, was the first art gallery connected 
with an American University. Its collection includes’ 
objects illustrative of the ancient civilizations of 
Greece, Rome, the Near and Far East; antiquities 
from University excavations at Dura-Europos, Sy- 
ria; the Hobart and Edward Small Moore Memorial 
Collection of Oriental art; Jarves and Griggs 
Collections of Italian Renaissance paintings; the 
Garvan_.collection of American silver, furniture, 
and painting; Morgan collection of American 
miniatures; Edwin Austin Abbey Collection; Euro- 
pean and American prints; Société Anonyme Col- 
lection of modern art; African sculpture. 


; Delaware 

DELAWARE ART CENTER, Wilmington, ‘is 
directed by the Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts. Its collection of paintings includes a com- 
prehensive Pre-Raphaelite group with works by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, and paintings and drawings by Howard 
Pyle « (1853-1911), native of Wilmington. The 
Society supports exhibitions, lectures and an ex- 
tensive educational program. 


HENRY FRANCIS DU PONT MUSEUM. at 
Winterthur, .6. mi. out. of Wilmington on. State 
52, has the most extensive and elaborate. col- 
lections of -early American. and federal period 
furniture. and decoration. Twenty rooms open 
daily except Monday; written request should be 
made for tour of 80. others. . 


Florida 

CASTILLO. DE. SAN MARCOS, ‘St. Augustine, 
formerly Fort; Marion, was erected by Spain, 
1672-1756, ceded to Britain, 1763, returned to 
Spain, 1783, obtained by U. S.. by treaty, 1821.-It 
has thick walls of coquina, and a moat, dun~« 
geons in which Osceola, the Seminole chief, Gen. 
Gadsden and others were confined and is part 
of “the National Monument that includes thé 
ancient gates of the city. — : 

MARINE STUDIOS, at Marineland, near St, 
Augustine, Fla., has over 10,000, specimens of 125 
species of salt water fish and animals on exhibit., 
The specimens range in size from small coral 
reef fish to large sharks. There are over. 300 port- 
holes for underwater observation. 


THE. JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM 
OF-.ART, Sarasota, was willed to the. state of 
Florida by John. Ringling (d. -1936)-together with 
his adjoining home. The museum contains works 
by Rubens,. Rembrandt, Frans Hails, Veronese;: 
Strozzi, Tiepolo, Piero di Cosimo, ‘Poussin, Velas- 
quez, Murillo; Gainsborough, Reynolds and many 
other masters, It is built around three sides of a 
tropical garden court, incorporating arches, col- 
umns and doorways from Europe:. An important 
exhibit is the 18th-century Asolo Theater, brought 
from Italy in 1950 and in regular. use. a 

The Museum .of the Circus contains two parade 
wagons, lithographs, and circus documents. 


nem Georgia 

ANDERSONVILLE, site of the Confederate pris- 
on camp, 1863-1864. Prison Park, where over 50,000 
Union soldiers were confined and one-fourth died, 
has memorial monuments and Providence Spring, 
said to have come in answer to Soldiers’ prayers. 
There is a National Cemetery, The village has a 
monument to Henry Wirz, prison custodian, who 
was tried ‘and hanged by the Fedéral Govt. 

ATLANTA -CYCLORAMA, in Grant Park, At< 
lanta, is.a pictorial representation: of the Battle. of 
Atlanta; July 22,-1864, on a. 400-ft,..canvas, 

STONE MOUNTAIN, nedr* Aflanta;’ is’ an’ ‘im- 
mense outcropping of solid granite, 800 ft. tall and 
7T- mi. around. On one face it’ bears ‘a huge unfin- 
ished sculpture of Gen. Robt.’ E. Lee and Confed= 
Sac ee ‘on ‘horseback,’ begun by “Gutzon 

orglum: => ** : 7 raat 

Idaho ~ 

CRATERS OF THE MOON NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, 48,000 acres, 20 mi: w of Arco, provides a 
rough, jagged and cavernous landscape as nearly 
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that of the moon as the imagination can construct. 22 years 9 months. In his prime Bushman stood 6 


Huge fissures were formed by subterranean explo- 
sions with ejection of lava. Large eroded areas 
containing multitudes of small caves; part of the 
park is wooded, part barren. Cabins and inn are 


available. 
Illinois 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, em- 
phasizes the natural history of the Chicago region 
in its exhibits. Chicago Environs Hall is composed 
of large habitat groups illustrating ecological re- 
lationships in replicas to typical dune, marsh, 
prairie, and woodland sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago. Study collections also represent many 
other areas in North America. 


ADLER PLANETARIUM AND ASTRONOMICAL 
MUSEUM. Lake Front, Chicago, includes an ex- 
tensive collection of astronomical and mathemat- 
ical instruments of past centuries, transparencies 
of celestial photographs and many other exhibits 
of top educational value. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, on Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, contains extensive galleries of 
masterpieces of all the important schools, the 
Ryerson Library of Art, the Burnham School of 
Architecture, the School of Drama in the Good- 
man Theatre, and the School of the Art Institute. 
Over 6,500 persons, from 6 years of age up, study 
at the Institute, while 2,000 are regularly regis- 
tered for full courses in the School, which gives 
baccalaureate and master degrees and awards 
foreign scholarships. The Art Institute has 
numerous special exhibits of paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, prints, etchings, and awards prizes. 

The Art Institute is famous for its great collec- 
tion of 19th and 20th century French paintings; 
its rich groups of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian 
masters; its fine representation of Americans, 
from the traditional painters through Innes, 
Homer, Whistler, down to the modern abstract. 
It has 55,000 prints and drawings, many rare; ex- 
tensive oriental examples of painting, sculpture, 
bronzes and fabrics; the Thorne collection of 
miniature rooms. The decorative arts and textiles 
are subject of well rounded collections and sculp- 
ture ranges from the classical to the modern. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, specializes in the history of Chi- 
cago and the Middle West, but also has exhibits 
of national scope. American history is dramatized 
in the chronological arrangements of period rooms. 
One of the 18 period rooms is a reproduction of 
the original Senate Chamber in Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, the seat of the Government of the 
United States prior to its transfer to Washington 
(1800). Authentic relics owned by George and 
Martha Washington are shown, 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including per- 
sonal effects and over 1,000 letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
gravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the -front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroom in 
which Lincoln died, including bed and furniture. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
on Chicago and the Old Northwest. 


LINCOLN PARK ZOO (Lincoln Park Zoological 
Gardens) of the Chicago Park District covers 25 
acres and exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from all over the 
world. Annual attendance is 4,000,000. 

The exhibits are housed in five buildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit, 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cage, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 
cluded among the many winged creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. 
There is also a Children’s Zoo, where adults are 
not welcome. A permanent Children’s Zoo building 
was to be in use in 1959. The Traveling Zoo which 
brings tame animals to children in parks of the 
Chicago Park District. 

Lincoln Park Zoo was the home of Bushman, 
called the most perfect specimen of gorilla in cap- 
tivity until his death on Jan. 1, 1951, at the age of 


feet, 2 inches and weighed over 550 lbs. Four young 
gorillas flown over from Africa in October, 1948, 
live at the Zoo. 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Roosevelt Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
presents a comprehensive survey of the races of 
man as well as flora, fauna and geology. The ex- 
hibits and scientific study collections are divided 
into 4 major departments: anthropology, botany, 
geology, zoology. Included are the Hall of the 
Stone Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of 
sculptures in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoff- 
man; North, Central and South American Indian 
groups and exhibits of Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet and other parts 
of Asia; Africa and islands of the South Pacific. 
The Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains relics 
found on the site of the ancient city of Kish. 

The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
produces an Alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Iilinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South -America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. 

The Museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals. Museum sci- 
entists go on expeditions every year in search of 
new material and in 1958 conducted investigation 
of aboriginal Indian remains in Arizona. 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
Jackson Park, Chicago, founded by Julius Rosen- 
wald, contains numerous exhibits devoted to scien- 
tific and industrial processes, illustrating the 
theme inscribed above the center dome: Science 
Discerns the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies 
Them to the Needs of Man. The Museum occu- 
pies the restored Fine Arts building of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. 

Many of the exhibits place the spectator in 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of the Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, the captured German 
submarine U-505; the Atoms for Peace exhibit and 
the World of Numbers exhibit of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The first moving 
rubber sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. 
A large section demonstrates the application of 
electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments. Public health is stressed in exhibits cover- 
ing birth and human development, nutrition, 
cancer and polio, the heart and anesthesia. Recent 
new exhibits are the Tale of A Tub, showing the 
influence of automation on the work of the house- 
wife; Color Television and Motorama, transporta- 
tion from the first wheel to the proposed space 
ships of the future. 


JOHN G. SHEDD AQUARIUM, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, exhibits over 10,000 aquatic 
specimens, from the sea horse to the shark, from 
mosquito fish to huge turtles and groupers, 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO maintains a museum at the Uni- 
versity and field work in Egypt and Asia Minor, 
Its exhibits include objects representative of the 
art, architecture, religion, literature, and handi- 
crafts of the ancient Near East. The objects in- 
clude colossal sculptures such as a 40-ton human- 
headed winged bull from the Assyrian palace at 
Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutenkhamen 
from Egypt and a gold treasure from Persia 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM, Springfield, car- 
ries on field work, collection and exhibition, and 
supplies motion pictures, film strips, field re- 
cordings and model exhibits to Illinois’ schools. 
A 10-ton Museumobile which travels to schools 
and communities, contains 22 three-dimensional 
dioramas and exhibits. The museum contains col- 
lections in geology, zoology, botany, and anthro- 
pology including American Indian archaeology 
and ethnology. Of special interest are the mush- 
room habitat exhibits, the Hopewellian Indian 
pottery and Mazon Creek fossils. Its herbarium 
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contains over 50,000 Illinois plant specimens. Two 
series of dioramas depict the cultural progress 
of man and the history of Illinois. 


NEW SALEM STATE PARK, 20 mi. nw of 
Springfield, contains the restored pioneer village 
of New Salem on the Sangamon River, where 
Abraham Lincoln lived 1831-1837, as storekeeper, 
Surveyor and postmaster. Annual performances of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois by Robt. Sherwood, and 
other patriotic exercises. Other Lincoln memorials: 
Lincoln’s home until 1861, Springfield; Lincoln’s 
tomb, Springfield; Lincoln Log Cabin State Park, 
Coles County, se of Mattoon, where the Lincolns 
moved in 1831. 


Indiana 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indianapol- 
is, includes an art museum and a school, has more 
than 11,000 objects in 12 galleries in the museum 
building, and represents the arts from ancient to 
modern times. Most important paintings include 
Dutch 17th Century landscapes, work of American 
artists, and French post-impressionists. There 
is a major collection of ancient Chinese bronzes 
and porcelains of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN STATE MEMORIAL 
AND LINCOLN STATE PARK, near Lincoln City, 
Spencer county, Ind., include most of Tom Lin- 
coln’s farm and the grave of Nancy Hanks, moth- 
er of Abraham Lincoln. Two buildings connected 
by @ cloistered walk are memorials to both. Lin- 
coln’s only sister, Sarah, is buried in the church- 
yard of Little Pigeon Baptist Church. 


SPRING MILL VILLAGE, a restored pioneer 
settlement dating back to 1814, is located in Spring 
Mill State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It 
contains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel 
and flume, wooden gears and huge stones still 
grinding corn; postoffice, general store, apothe- 
cary’s shop, tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses, 


WORLD WAR MEMORIAL PLAZA covering 5 
blocks in the heart of Indianapolis is the most 
impressive memorial to American patriots and 
heroes outside of Washington, D. C. The largest 
edifice in it, Memorial Hall, has a ground area 
of 230 by 400 ft., and a podium at a height of 
40 it. with a tower above it. A huge bronze 
sculpture by Henry Hering, Pro Patria, stands 
there. The Altar Room has a shrine -115 ft. high 
and American emblems in marble. Obelisk Square, 
n of Memorial Hall, has a 100-ft. obelisk of black 
granite. The Cenotaph, of black granite, com- 
memorates an Indiana soldier. Nearby is the 
American Legion hg, erected 1925. Older than the 
memorials of the Plaza is the State Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument, erected 1902, 184 ft. tall and 
surmounted by a 38-ft. Victory. 


Iowa 

DAVENPORT PUBLIC MUSEUM, 104 Brady 
Street, Davenport, established 1867, as Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of 
History of Man in the area from earliest Indians 
to the Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell 
mounds, Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri- 
Arkansas Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontol- 
ogy, zoology and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 
sheets, C. A. Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, 
ethnological collections from oriental civilizations, 
ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and historic Indians 
of North America. The Library of Science, History 
and Arts has 75,000 vols. 


DAVENPORT MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, 
originated with paintings collected by C. A. Ficke, 
including outstanding examples of Mexican color- 
ial, and has since expanded its paintings of Euro- 
pean and American schools. Notable old masters 
include Brueghel, Constable, Reynolds and others. 
It has frequent exhibitions of wood block prints, 
water colors, portraits, ceramics, photographs and 
costume designs, and annually holds the Quad- 
City artists’ exhibition (Davenport, Ia., Rock 
Island, Moline and Fast Moline, Tll.). 


DES MOINES 


work by Goya, 
S a reference 
painting, ceramics, 
and motion pictures, The 
by Eliel Saarinen and the 
Sculpture by Car] Milles. 
IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES occupies the State Histone 


It preserves the history of 
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‘owa from taining geological 
: is, coal plants, utensils of Indians 
and white pioneers, a complete record of 14 


vision, with letters from authors, explorers, states- 
hens war histories, and G. A. R. collection, auto- 
graphs, aud bound newspapers. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA, Iowa 
City is housed by the State University and contains 
107,000 books and 10,000 bound vols. of newspaper 
files. It specializes in Iowa and midwestern history, 
publishes a monthly, the Palimpsest, a quarterly, 
Iowa Journal of History, and books on Iowa his- 
tory, biography and government. It is supported by 
state appropriation, and has 5,800 members and 350 
depositories and exchanges. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL MU- 
SEUM, Decorah, preserves historical and cultural 
objects relating to the pioneers who came from 
Norway. Household utensils, silverware, tapestries, 
decorative chests; pioneer life exhibits; memora- 
bilia of Civil War veterans are shown; there is 
also the outdoor museum of two pioneer homes, a 
schoolhouse, a mill house and a drying house, all 
built of logs. 


Kansas 

EISENHOWER MUSEUM AND HOME, Abilene, 
Kans. The original home containing all the furn- 
ish@ags-left when the mother of the President died 
in 1946, and a new museum building of native 
stone, are the property of the Eisenhower Founda- 
tion to Promote Citizenship and to Honor Veterans 
of Am€rica’s Wars. The museum is the repository 
of the President's trophies and medals, over 6,000 
items. Six ower sons grew up in the home 
and their pictures and belongings are there. 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, To- 
peka, has large collections of documents of terri- 
tory and state, as well as maps and charts going 
back 300 years.. A ‘Spanish sword believed to date 
from Coronado’s expedition of 1541 is an exhibit. 
The society has a collection of bound volumes of 
American newspapers second only to that of the 
Library of Congress. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS MUSEUMS. The 
Museum of Natural History of the University of 
Kansas is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and re- 
cent), mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals presents mammals in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics. The horse, 
Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle of the 
Little Big Horn is on display. 

The University of Kansas Museum of Art, con- 
tains European and American painting and sculp- 
ture; European and Oriental decorative arts; 
medals and plaquettes from the Renaissance to 
the present; a timepiece collection, and prints, 
textiles, glass and ceramics. There are sculptures 
by Riemenschneider and Goetsch, a 13th century 
polychromed Tuscan Madonna, Italian bronzes, 
Important paintings by Bronzino, Solimena, 
Palma, Giovane, Sully, Homer, West, Troyon, 
Bourdon, Redon, Rombouts, Rossetti, Maul- 
bertsch. Kremsershmiadt. % 

The Snow Entomological Museum contains 1,- 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
and in bees. 


Kentucky 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN NATIONAL PARK, 3 mi. 
from Hodgenville, the original farm of Thos. 
Lincoln, has a log cabin reputedly the pbirth- 
place of the President, housed in a@ large granite 
building with 6 monoliths at the entrance, 
erected 1911, Above the door is carved: With 
malice toward none, with charity for all. 


GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. MUSEUM, Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains World War II equip- 
ment collected by Gen. Patton, the general’s jeep 
and weapons captured in Korea, 


MAMMOTH CAVE, near Cave City, discovered 
1799, has 150° mi. of passageways, Echo River, 
rooms with 200-ft. ceilings. The National Park 
covers over 50,000 acres. Outside the Park, 14 
mi. w of Cave City is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
where Collins who died after discovering it, 1925, 
is entombed. 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, 
Federal Hill, 1 mi. east of Bardstown, 
home of Judge John Rowan, Senator and State 
Chief Justice, who entertained Lafayette and 
many famous Americans, Stephen Foster visited 


originally 
was the 
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his cousin, John Rowan, here in 1815 and wrote 
My Old Kentucky Home on a. desk preserved here. 


PIONEER MEMORIAL STATE PARK, Harrods- 
burg, Ky., 30 mi. from Lexington, contains the re- 
constructed Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, 
blockhouses and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, 
sheltering log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were 
married; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod founded 
1774, protected. first white settlement west of 
Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians,\ 1778-1782. 


Louisiana 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, City Park, 
New Orleans, houses various collections and art 
objects including Italian Renaissance paintings) 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Chan- 
man H. Hyams Collection of Barbizon and other 
salon paintings and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 
the Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present. 


LOUISIANA STATE MUSEUM, New Orleans, 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up_as of 1849; Madame John’s Legacy, 
an ancient residence, and the St. Ann Street 
Pontalba building. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consummated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War I, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music in New Orleans and important works 
of art. Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers. 
Generals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, and 
the Napoleon Death Mask. The Museum is rich 
in 19th Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection. 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., is devoted 
to studies dealing with Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Its museum has archaeological relics of Mayan, 
Aztec and other Caribbean and Central American 
cultures and exhibits devoted to the modern Indian. 


VIEUX CARRE, the French Quarter of New 
Ofleans, begins at Jackson Square and comprises 
many blocks of picturesque houses with iron 
balconies. In this area are the Cabildo, the 
Absinthe House (1806), St. Louis Cathedral 
(1794) and the French market. 


Maine 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE MUSEUM OF FINE. ARTS, 
Brunswick, has collections of American paintings 
and silver, Renaissance drawings, Chinese cer- 
amics, Assyrian and Greek sculpture and others. 
BRICK STORE MUSEUM, Kennebunk, em- 
phasizes exhibits relating to shipbuilding and early 


trading. 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART, has ex- 
tensive collections of paintings, sculpture, cer- 
amics, tapestries, furniture, covering many pe- 
riods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French; Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries, furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting: Maryland Wing with colonial 


rooms, paintings and Americana and the White 
Collection of Maryland silver; William Woodward 
Memorial Collection of English paintings of thor- 
oughbred horses; graphic arts collection. 


FORT McHENRY NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
Baltimore, contains restored Fort McHenry, started 
1794, famous for the bombardment of 1814 during 
which Francis Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Relics, flag exhibits and period firearms. 


MARYLAND ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Balti- 
more, founded 1797, occupies quarters in the Enoch 
Pratt Library Bldg. It supports exhibits and lec- 
tures on science and industry, including astron- 
omical observations, mobile exhibits for schools. 
If conducts Davis Planetarium. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balti- 
more, founded 1844, is privately supported and has 
3,700 members. It is the home of the original 
manuscript of the Star-Spangled Banner, pre- 
sented 1953 by Mrs. May McShane Jenkins, in 
memory of her mother-in-law, Catherine Key 
Jenkins. 

The Society maintains a library, art gallery and 
museum and publishes historical studies. The li- 
brary has 50,000 books, 20,000 pamphlets and thou- 
sands of manuscripts, prints and maps. Among its 
treasures are the papers of the Lords Baltimore, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Robert Gilmor, Rob- 
ert Oliver, the Lloyd Ridgely and Latrobe families. 
The original competitive designs for the United 
States Capitol (1792) and drawings for public 
structures by Benjamin H. Latrobe are here. There 
are 250 engraved portraits of George Washington 
and portraits and engravings by St. Memin. 

The gallery and museum has portraits by Amer- 
ican artists, landscapes, drawings and miniatures; 
furniture of the 18th and early 19th century, silver, 
porcelain, glass, military relics, jewelry and cos- 
tumes. Special collections include furnishings of 
the Patterson-Bonaparte and other families and 
Confederate items. Other major groups are Orien- 
tal export china, Amelung glass, early American 
kitchenware, and the Kirk silver service of the 
old battleship Maryland. 


WALTERS ART GALLERY, Baltimore, has ex- 
hibits illustrating the arts from ancient Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt to the 19th century. Noteworthy 
are Egyptian small sculptures; Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; Roman sarcophagi; 
Byzantine arts and enamels, carved ivories, stained 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; Oriental 
ceramics and Islamic pottery and metal-work. 

The paintings range from Italian and-Spanish 
examples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over 
1300 incunabula. 


Massachusetts 


ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM, Concord, contains 
antiques from Concord families, 1685-1870, and 
relics associated with the military and literary 
history of Concord, the seat of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Waido Emerson, 
Amos Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim Bull and 
other famous Americans. The study of Emerson’s 
house, with his books as he left them, has been 
moved into the museum; here are also relics of 
Thoreau’s stay at Walden; a Paul Revere lantern 
and a diorama of Concord fight, 1775. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Boston, founded 1790 and the oldest historical 
society in the U. S., has a museum that contains 
many relics associated with American history, and 
valuable portraits by Smibert, Harding, Copley, 
Stuart, and other American painters. There are 
two collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and 
modern; the Winthrop Papers, covering three cen- 
turies of New England, the private papers of 
Thomas Jefferson and the Adams Papers, 300,000 
pages of mss. of John Adams, John Quincy Adams 
and Charles Francis Adams. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Fenway and Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the 
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Cretan chryselephantine statuette and the gold 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American furni- 
ture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major works of all important 
Schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has Velasquez’ Don Carlos and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St.-Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as outstanding work by Gauguin, 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Renoir, 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. 


BOSTON MEMORIALS of American History. Old 
North Church, 189 Salem St., erected 1723, where 
Paul Revere hung his signal lanterns, 1775; steeple 
restored after 1954 hurricane. Faneuil Hall, por- 
trait gallery, erected 1742, restored 1763 after fire. 
Bunker Hill Monument, Charlestown, site-of battle 
of June 17, 1775. USS Constitution (Old Ironsides) 
at dock of U. S. Naval Shipyard, Charlestown; 
built 1797, restored. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Science Park, 
Boston, combines exhibits of natural history, sci- 
ence, industry, public health and astronomy, and 
has a fully equipped ship’s bridge, an atomic en- 
ergy-exhibit, models of ships and engines, and 
subjects permitting audience participation. 


COMPUTATION LABORATORY OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., carries on re- 
search in fields relating to the construction and 
operation of large-scale digital calculating and 
data processing machinery for scientific and com- 
mercial purposes. ’ 

The building houses a library, shops and labora- 
tories. In the center of the building is the machine 
room, where the IBM Automatic Sequence Con- 
trolled Calculator, Mark I, the Harvard Automatic 
Magnetic Drum Calculator, Mark IV, and a Rem- 
ington Rand Univac I compute tables and solve 
mathematical problems. 

The Mark I Calculator is the first large-scale 
digital computer built. It is constructed of electro- 
mechanical counters and relays, and is automati- 
cally controlled by perforated paper tape. The 
Machine can store at one time 91 numbers of 23 
decimal digits, and can add any two of these in 
0.3 seconds. The 46-digit product of two such 
numbers can be obtained in 1.8 seconds. The 
machine can be programmed so that it automati- 
cally stops if an error is made. Results are printed 
in any desired format on electric typewriters con- 
trolled by the machine. Pages can be reproduced 
by the photo-offset without transcription. 

The Mark IV Calculator is an electronic digital 
computer employing a magnetic drum and static 
Magnetic delay lines for the internal storage of 
4,230 numbers of 16 decimal digits and 10,000 pro- 
gram orders. In one second the machine can per- 
form up to 277 additions, 83 multiplications, and 
37 divisions. Results are recorded on magnetic 
tape. An independent unit of the calculator re- 
produces the numbers in printed form, using four 
electric typewriters, 

The Univac system comprises a central computer 
and control console, 10 tape units, a high-speed 
poet and tape-to-card and card-to-tape con- 
verters, 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., was founded 1866 by George Peabody. Its 
collections, acquired by expeditions, are notable 
for the objects of Mayan origin, and for ethnologi- 
cal materials from the Pacific Islands, Central 
Africa, South America, the Pueblo area of the 
American Southwest and the Indian settlements of 
the western plains, Some of the objects date from 
the Lewis & Clark expedition of 1806; others were 
obtained through the leadership of Alexander 
Agassiz (1835-1910), son of Louis Agassiz. The 
Museum has the largest collection of Old World 
Prehistoric material in the Americas, including 
the only Paleolithic skull (from Palestine) to be 
seen in the Western Hemisphere, 


DEERFIELD MEMORIAL HALL, Old Deerfield, 
Mass., erected 1799, has collections associated with 
the famous Indian raids of 1675 and 1704. Other 
18th century houses with period furnishings are 
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OLD DARTMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AND WHALING MUSEUM. New Bedford, Mass., 
contains a collection of furniture, costumes, por- 
traits, American glassware, firearms and historical 
documents and a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, Log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


PILGRIM HALL, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, 
contains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
and their families, including swords of Myles Stan- 
dish, Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
and the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born 
in the colony; original chairs, chests, books owned 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of Plym- 
outh Colony, 1621, oldest state document in New 
England, is here. The collections are maintained 
by the Pilgrim Soeiety of Plymouth. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The art 
galleries include painting, sculpture and pottery; 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
modern masters. The Adoration of the Magi, by 
the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is unique. 

The natural history department includes galleries 
devoted to minerals, birds, biology, animals, 
Berkshire County and animals in miniature: The 
museum has one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole, the orig- 
inal One Hoss Shay, immortalized by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and the first transformer for long 
distance transmission, built by Wm. Stanley. 

The Meiville Room contains a large scrimshaw 
and whaling collection. The library has 600 volumes 
dealing with the Shakers. Total volumes.in library, 
over 116,000. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem, Mass.; was founded 
in 1848 to preserve significant materials connected 
with the history and culture of Essex County. 
There are three divisions—library, museum (in- 
cluding three houses illustrating the best archi- 
tecture of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries), 
and a publications department. The Essex Insti- 
tute Historical Collections are published quarterly. 
From time to time important books relative to 
Essex County are published. The library contains 
approximately 500,000 books and pamphlets. More 
than 1,500 ship logs and journals, a large number 
of family manuscripts and early customs house 
records, early American and English imprints, im- 
portant 18th century juveniles, a music library of 
about 20,000 pieces, 5,100 broadsides, original rec- 
ords of the witchcraft trials, complete first edi- 
tions of Hawthorne and Whittier, and the impor- 
tant Whittier manuscripts from Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, are the basis of the library. 

In the historical museum is one of the most im- 
portant collections of 17th and 18th century 
portraits, Smibert, Badger, Greenwood, Copley and 
Stuart are represented. Four period rooms, a 
period furniture collection up through the Victo- 
rian, collections of silver, china, glass, military 
uniforms and buttons, guns and coins illustrate 
life in Essex County. The Institute’s three houses, 
all furnished, are the 1684 John Ward house and 
two of the finest Federalist houses by Samuel 
McIntire, the Peirce-Nichols house (1782, 1801) and 
the Pingree house (1804). 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, Salem, Mass., 
erected 1668, used by Hawthorne as setting for 
novel, contains memorabilia. Close by are an 
ancient bakery, Hathaway House, 1682, and Retire 
Beckett House, 1655. Hawthorne’s birthplace, built 
1692, is private, but Custom House, where he was 
surveyor of the port, is part of Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM, founded 1867 
by George Peabody, occupies the rebuilt East India 
Marine Hall (1824). It took over the museum of 
the East India Marine Society, begun 1799, and 
the natural history collections of Essex Institute, 
begun 1834, and developed collections in marine 
materials, ethnology and natural history. Sail and 
steam vessels, whaling, Salem’s world trade, eth- 
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nology of the Far East, South Pacific, and Amer- 
ican Indians are amOng the subjects covered. 


SAUGUS IRONWORKS RESTORATION, Saugus, 
Mass., 10 mi. n. of Boston, is a replica of the first 
practical ironworks, 1643-1675, restored by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. Ancient tools, 
fragments of water wheels and parts of furnace 
were found on the site. The original ironmaster’s 
house was restored 1915 by Wallace Nutting. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, on Route 20 near 
Southbridge, Mass., on the Quinebaug river, is a 
reconstructed old-time New England village of 
authentic houses and shops, shown functioning. 

s s 
Michigan 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Detroit, is a 
municipally owned museum of art. It represents in 
orderly historical sequence every stage of human 
culture and every great art epoch from prehistoric 
man to the 20th century. It has over 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
and textiles. 


FORT WAYNE MILITARY MUSEUM, Detroit, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area. 


DETROIT HISTORICAL MUSEUM is main- 
tained by the City of Detroit. The main exhibit 
areas present (1) the Streets of Detroit—full scale 
street scenes of two periods; (2) Metropolitan Serv- 
ices, with exhibits of cultural, recreational aspects 
of life in the city and the work of city department 
and public utilities; (3) Social History, emphasiz- 
ing home life and standards of living of typical 
citizens; (4) Industrial exhibits of the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry over 250 years; 
(5) Hall of Patriotism; (6) Hall of Citizenship, and 
the Marine Museum Division relating the history 
of the Great Lakes. 


HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD 
VILLAGE, Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were 
founded in 1929 by Henry Ford and dedicated to 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia, and its 14 acres in- 
elude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
fire engines, farm implements, furniture, etc. 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
trie light; a silk mill, a grist mill, a copper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
machine shops, a village fire house, an_ inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, a showboat and thany other historic houses 
and objects intended to recall development of 
industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Minnesota 

WALKER ART CENTER, Minneapolis, Minn., 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics and 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumber- 
man. It has extensive collections of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture and prints. The Center con- 
ducts exhibitions, concerts, lectures and class work. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE-OF ARTS, Minneap- 
olis, houses more than 30,000 works of art dating 
from about 4,000 B.C. to the present. European 
and American paintings cover a 500-year range 
from the Italian Renaissance to the moderns. 
Older cultures are represented in ancient Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Greek and Roman art, Persian 
pottery and illuminated manuscripts, French and 
Flemish tapestries, American and English silver 
and sculpture, gold and ceramics from pre-Colum- 
bian America. There are comprehensive collections 
of ancient Chinese bronzes and gold, carved jade, 
porcelains and royal yestments, as well as Euro- 
pean and American decorative arts. 

MINNESOTA HISTORICAL .SOCIETY -MUSE- 


n Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., shows how 
eet nites of the past lived in terms of the tools 
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they used, the clothes they wore, their furn- 
ishings and conveyances. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 4,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota his- 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu- 
ments left by the pioneers. 

Mississippi 

NATCHEZ is a showplace of stately mansions 
erected late in the 18th century and before the 
Civil War. Garden clubs sponsor pilgrimages in 
March to 30 houses including Rosalie (1820) 
Grant’s hq.; The Briers (1812) birthplace of 
Varina Howell Davis; Connelly’s Tavern (1795) 
Plantation architecture, furnishings, antiques. 


OLD COURT HOUSE MUSEUM, Vicksburg, 
managed by the Historical Society, is Vicksburg’s 
most historic building. It was built in 1858 by 
slave labor. Here the Confederate flag was low- 
ered and the United States flag raised July 4, 1863. 
Besides Confederate memorabilia such as original 
flags, documents, wallpaper newspaper, guns, 
swords, field orders, receipts for slaves, etc., it 
exhibits rare southern ante-bellum Americana 
from the Indian and pioneer periods through 
the Civil War. 5 a 

Missouri 

WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF 
ART AND MARY ATKINS MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS is in Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art 
represented include paintings, sculpture, decorative 
arts, textiles, tapestries; period rooms, ceramics, 
etc. _The collections cover all periods from pre- 
classical to modern times and many world-famous 
artists are represented. The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation includes Italian Renaissance painting 
and sculpture. There is a comprehensive collection 
of the arts of China and India. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Jefferson 
Memorial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
Museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
The Chas. A. Lindbergh collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 
tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating to 
the history of advertising in the Middle West. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, Independence, 
Mo., dedicated July 6, 1957, is a repository for the 
papers, documents and memorabilia of the former 
President. It includes his private offices. 


KANSAS CITY MUSEUM, Kansas City, Mo., 
municipally owned, is modernizing its exhibits of 
anthropology and natural history. Eskimoland per- 
mits school groups to enter igloo and hear recorded 
sounds of the north. Indianland, based on an 
Osage Indian dwelling, and Pioneerland, using 
Daniel Boone’s log cabin, are regional exhibits. 
The North American Mammal wing opened with an 
exhibit of 3 Kodiak bears. The Museum exhibits 
dioramas of Kansas City. It has a small plane- 
tarium and cooperates with schools. 


CITY ART MUSEUM, St. Louis, Mo., munici- 
pally owned, is located in Forest Park. Its art 
collections extend from those of ancient Assyria 
and Egypt to the present. There are outstanding 
examples of work by Hals, Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Zurbaran, and the Barberini Satyr represents the 
peak of Renaissance sculpture. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Jaco- 
bean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and Amer- 
ican rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. Un- 
usual among European rooms is the Gothic Court 
with its great XVI century stairway from. Morlaix, 
France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and other crafts 
illustrate the primitive arts of America and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
ceramics, bronzes, textiles and paintings repre- 
sentative of Far Eastern culture. From the Near 
East are carpets, velvets and other textiles, cer- 
amics, metalwork, etc. The classical galleries 
contain Greek sculptures in marble and bronze. 
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ceramics, glass, mosaics and gems. Roman por- 
trait busts, glass and metalwork. 


ST. LOUIS ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, tax-sup- 
ported, occupies 83 acres of rolling grounds in 
Forest Park. It has.pioneered_in unbarred .animal 
exhibits, with bears, aritelope, elephants; rhinos, 
wild sheep-and goat-in: 


May 
tigers perform. 
of the Tropical Bird House. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF ST. LOUIS, St. 
Louis. Serves as a nucleus from which larger, 
more comprehensive museums may develop in the 
fields of anthropology, natural history, science and 
industry. The museum’s most outstanding collec- 
tion is the Whelpley Collection of Indian Relics. 
The library contains some 75,000 volumes of scien- 
tific periodicals. 


ST. JOSEPH MUSEUM, St. Joseph, Mo., a mu- 
nicipal project, occupies a special place among 
museums for its emphasis on natural history, wild- 
life of its region and materials related to Indian 
tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethnological exhib- 
its come from the Far East, Africa and the Arctic, 
while birds and mammals represent both rare and 
extinct species and include numerous examples of 
American fauna. The Museum directs educational 
and avocational activities. 


Montana 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA, Helena, 
conducts two galleries, a museum and a historical 
library. Montana past and present, through bufia- 
lo and Indian days, mining camps, frontier settle- 
ments, cattle roundups, is the subject of paintings, 
dioramas and exhibits. Outstanding is the Chas. 
M, Russell room, which has the 41 paintings of the 
Mackay Collection augmented by 50 other Russell 
paintings and includes the Roundup. The Gallery 
of Western Art, the formal historical museum: and 
the informal museum of historical objects, are 
supplemented by programs and publications. 


Nebraska 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Omaha, occupies a 
building of Georgia pink marble (1931).Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collection of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south gal- 
leries im period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Paintings, drawings, 
prints, photographs, industrial arts and archi- 
tecture make up monthly exhibits. 

Two permanent installations are featured on 
the ground floor: The Early West and Arts of the 
North American Indians. Other exhibit rooms 
accommodate displays including Oriental and Clas- 
Sical groups and the Graphic Arts. The Museum 
has a substantial art reference library and art 
classes for adults and children. 


NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Lincoln, has exhibits of Indian artifacts and ma- 
terials from northern plains and portrays Nebras- 
ka from prehistoric to modern times. There is a 
library with valuable books, manuscripts and news- 


paper files. 
Nevada 

NEVADA STATE MUSEUM, Carson City, Nev., 
exhibits collections in the mineralogy, archaeology, 
mammalogy, ornithology and history of Nevada. 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 
coins and documents. relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown, 

Besides collections of birds common to the Great 
Basin region, the museum has the Max Fleisch- 
mann room of habitat groups of Nevada mammals 
and North American and African game heads; 
relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent rocks and 
ores, and the 7,500 items of arrowheads, Indian 
baskets, shells and coins of the Dr. S. L. Lee col- 
lection. Outstanding is the unique replica of a 
mine, extending 300 ft. long under the museum. 


New Hampshire 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, Manchester, 
N. H., is notable for American paintings of the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries by Copley, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Sargent, Henri, Homer, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Sample, Sheeler, Wyeth, etc.; paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Joos van Cleve, Costa, Ruisdael, 
Monet, Corot, Constable, Picasso, Perugino, It has 
American primitives and French wallpaper from 
the Vaughn house in Thetford, Vt., as well as 
early American and later furniture. Examples of 
American and English silver by John Coney, Ben- 
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jamin Burt, Hester 

Revere, Edward Winslow, 
exhibi' also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and 
household accessories, and American glass, includ- 
ing an important group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


GOYETTE MUSEUM. OF AMERICANA, Peter- 
authentic 


barber’s tools and early motor cars. 


-NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Concord, N. H., maintains a library and a museum 
dealing with New Hampshire history and life. 
Museum collections include New -made 
furniture, silver, pewter, glass, chinaware, pottery, 
hand-woven linen and other household textiles 
including quilts and coverlets, costumes and uni- 
forms, engraved powder horns, swords and other 
weapons, and kitchen woodenware and other early 
equipment. Among the paintings are portraits of 
New Hampshire people by Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Walter Ingalls, and other artists, and scenes by 
Thomas and Edward Hill, Adelaide Palmer, Benja- 
min Champney, and others. Some of the items 
were owned by Daniel Webster, Franklin Pierce, 
Josiah Bartlett and Count Rumford. 

The library has about 80,000 volumes including 
bound files of newspapers before 1900. Manuscript 
collections include personal papers of Franklin 
Pierce, Daniel Webster, Amos Tuck, Richard Wald- 
Ton, William E. Chandler, and Generals Stark, 
Sullivan, and John McNeil, the William Plumer 
biographies, some of the Abbot-Downing Coach 
Manufactory records, and many unpublished diar- 
ies and colonial records. 


New Jersey 

EDISON LABORATORY NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, Main St. and Lakeside Ave., West Orange, 
N.J., comprises the original buildings erected by 
Thomas Alva Edison in 1887, where for 44 years 
he developed many inventions and technical im- 
provements. Visitors may see Edison’s library, 
chemical laboratory, machine shop and store room; 
full-size reproduction of the Black Maria, first 
motion picture studio; originals or replicas of the 
phonograph, incandescent lamp, and motion pic- 
ture camera. The documents include 1,093 patents. 


NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, 230 Broadway, Newark, N.J., includes Early 
New Jersey Home Life and Industry Gallery, Em- 
pire-Victorian Room, Frelinghuysen Room, exhibit 
of-U. S. firearms. New Jersey History Gallery, 
Transportation Gallery and several temporary and 
changing exhibitions. The museum has a fine col- 
lection of historical New Jersey objects such as 
furniture, paintings, china, silver, glass, costumes. 
The library of the society includes over 30,000 
volumes pertaining to New Jersey history, local 
county and town histories and genealogy, as well 
as manuscripts, maps, rare books and pamphlets. 


NEWARK MUSEUM, 43-49 Washington St., 
Newark, N. J., a museum of art, science and in- 
dustry, offers a program of changing exhibitions, a 
Junior Museum and arts workshops for adults. Its 
collections include 400 American paintings, with 
primitives well represented; American sculpture, 
examples of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan art; 
the Eugene Schaefer collection of ancient glass, 
ceramics, bronzes and jewelry. Science collections 
include birds, insects, economic botany, minerals, 
shells and fossils. There also are a planetarium, 
over 200 models of mechanical movements, a lend- 
ing collection circulating over 10,000 three-dimen- 
sional objects, and a reference library. Newark’s 
oldest schoolhouse (1784) is preserved. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, Montclair, N. J., 
houses hundreds of art treasures, from the four 
cultural groups of North American Indians; a large 
collection of American and foreign paintings, 
sculptures, and prints; an 18th century Dutch 
clock; English, Irish, Scotch, French, and Ameri- 
can silver; Oriental art objects; Roman glass dat- 
ing from 1000 B. C., and Greek and Roman pottery, 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, State House 
Annex, Trenton, N. J., a division of the Dept. of 
Education, has exhibits of New Jersey birds and 
mammals in natural habitats, physical and econ- 
omic geology, paleontology and Indian rockshelter 
and artifacts from New Jersey sites. A recent 
addition is the assembled skeleton of the Ohberg 
Sussex County Mastodon. Special loan exhibitions 
on art, history, industry and science stress New 
Jersey’s contributions. The museum also main- 
tains an extension service providing instructional 
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films, slides and exhibits to schools and com- 
munity groups of New Jersey. 


New Mexico 

MUSEUM OF NAVAJO CEREMONIAL ART in 
Santa Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the 
foothills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
@ Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
Paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and religious objects. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 900 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2,000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion: 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO, in Santa Fe, N.M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are devoted princi- 
pally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial and 
American territorial displays, and an important 
regional library. 

Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 
exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re- 
search projects and housing important anthropo- 
logical collections; and the Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art. 


New York 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Buffalo, N.Y., con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, includes 
in its collection English 18th century and French 
and American 19th century paintings, including 
works by Cezanne, Degas, Gauguin, Pissarro, Sis- 
ley, Seurat, Renoir, Bellows, Homer, Ryder, In- 
ness; large group of 20th century paintings, 
including Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Mondrian, 
Kandinsky, Rouault, Soutine, Kokoschka, Klee, 
Chagall, Miro, de Chirico, Pollock, DeKooning, 
Kline, Gorky and Rothko; also sculpture ranging 
from 3000 B.C. to 1956. 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, is operated by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact hallg tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge. Among its permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman bronzes 
of selected racial types, the electrically operated 
doll exhibit illustrating the laws of heredity, 
the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the Marchand wax 
fiowers, the Milestones of Science embracing rare 
editions of books on science; African and South 
Pacific collections of primitive art, folk art textiles 
from Indonesia, and collections of Chinese cer- 
amics and bronzes, and Mesopotamian seals. 


NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Cooperstown, N.Y., contains a distin- 
guished collection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, 
bats, uniforms of famous players, like Babe Ruth 
and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, trophies 
presented t6 many stars, lithographs and paintings 
of early games and famous incidents, a complete 
set of photographs of World Series winners and 
pictures of memorable teams, dating back to the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869 are among the 
more than 4,000 exhibits in the collection. One of 
the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated. Nearby is the 
Abner Doubleday field, asserted to have been the 
site where baseball originated in 1839. 


FENIMORE HOUSE, near Cooperstown, N.Y., 
is the administrative office of the New York State 
Historical Assn. and contains one of its museums. 
It has Browere’s life masks of the Founding Fath- 
ers, historical records and manuscripts, including 
the Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a. gallery. of 
folk art and of New York state painters.. Ht has 
annual seminars of American culture and a variety 
of educational programs. 


FARMERS’ MUSEUM, across the road from 
Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N.Y., operated by 
the Historical Assn.,. contains farm implements, 
wagons, carts, looms, pottery and dairy utensils 
used since Colonial times. Operated as in frontier 
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days are a smithy, a country store, a print shop, a 
one-room school, a law office, a farm and farm- 
house. The Cardiff Giant, famous hoax of 80 years 
ago, carved from a block of gypsum, is on view. 


CORNING GLASS CENTER, Corning, N.Y., 
contains the Corning Museum of Glass, the Hall 
of Science and Industry, the Steuben factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is shown, and 
a library on glass. 


FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM is located in 
the restored fort, commanding the waters con= 
necting Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex 
Co., N.Y. Ruined casements and walls have been 
restored and barrack structures similar to the orig- 
inals have been built inside the walls and are 
filled with relics of Indian, colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days, including arms, shot, utensils, glass, 
etc., picked up on the grounds, occupied by thou- 
sands of troops in the 18th cen : 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort- were hauled across New 
England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga the fort 
came back into American hands. Benedict Arnold 
ie hie Mistpred flotilla on the beach below the 
‘ort, fs 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY, at head of Lake 
George, is a rebuilt replica of fort erected. 1755 by 
Maj. Gen. Wm, Johnson, British Colonial com- 
mander. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the 
French, March, 1757, and captured by Marquis de 
Montcalm Aug. 9,.1757. Environs were site of mas- 
sacre of disarmed English forces by Indians after 
the battle. At the Battle of Lake George, Sept. 8, 
1755, Maj. Gen. Johnson defeated French under 
Maj. Gen. Baron de Dieskau. Relics and military 
equipment. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE MUSEUM OF ART, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (1953), oc- 
cupies the former President’s House, built in 1876 
by Andrew White, co-founder and first president. 

The museum houses the university’s art collec- 
tions, including 16th, 17th and 19th century paint- 
ings in the Maganini and Clark collections, and 
paintings by young contemporaries, especially in 
the Zadok and Solinger collections. The William 
P, Chapman collection of more than 3,000 prints 
contains an outstanding group of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler, and other works of 
graphic art from the 16th to the 20th century. 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 900 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y., is a 
memorial to George Eastman, photographic 
pioneer, and occupies his former home. It contains 
extensive historical collections, including Daguer- 
re’s cameras, Fox Talbot prints, Muybridge nega- 
tives, technological material down to color 
processes of Mannes and Godowsky; a large col- 
lection of early motion pictures; 500,000 movie 
stills; examples of cameras and apparatus, a 
library of 4,000 vols. and bound sets of photo- 
graphic magazines going back to 1850. The paint- 
ings collected by Eastman, including Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Romney, Gainsborough, 
etc., remain in their original places. Cavalcade of 
Color is a showing of 700 color slides with sound 
and music. The birthplace of George Eastman was 
brought here from Waterville, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM occupies the fifth 
floor of the State Education Bldg., Albany, N. Y., 
and contains extensive exhibits describing natural 
resources, prehistoric life, fossil plants and ani- 
mals, minerals and Indian. utensils and craits- 
manship. Louis Agassiz Fuertes’ paintings of 
birds; Ernest Thompson Steton’s drawings of 
birds; whale skeletons, dugout canoes and colonial 
household equipment are among the many objects 
shown. There. are about 150,000 visitors annually. 
The research activities of the Museum are in- 
corporated in New York State Science Service, an 
agency that deals with problems of man and the 
natural environment in the state and cooperates 
with other government agencies, educational insti- 
tutions and industry. 
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HASBROUK HOUSE, Newburgh, N. Y., also 
called Washington’s Headquarters, was used by 
Washington and his staff from Apr. 1, 1782, to 
Aug. 19, 1783, after Yorktown. It saw the origin 
of the Order of the Purple Heart and the Order 
of the Cincinnati, as well as many acts of states- 
manship. The museum has Revolutionary relics. 


ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES. A modern museum of nature, science and 
man with life-size habitats, historical restorations, 
and dioramas. Geology and minerals, Seneca In- 
dians, Genesee -Valley life and folklore; country 
store, apothecary shop, weaving attic, tavern 
kitchen, tin shop, photo studio, Hall of Optical 
Science, reference library. It has exhibitions, 
hobby show and workshops for children. 


PHILIPSE MANOR HALL, Yonkers, N. Y., was 
begun c, 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter- 
architect for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the 
Dutch province of New Netherland. Philipse was 
granted the manor of Philipseburgh by the 
British, 1693, and by 1694 owned a huge terrain 
on the Hudson from Spuyten Duyvil opposite the 
northern tip of Manhattan, to the Croton River. 
The Manor Hall, only surviving building of a 
community of mills and barns on the banks of the 
Nepperhan River (now underground) was aug- 
mented by Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was a 
center of colonial social life. When the Philipse 
family remained loyal] to Britain in the Revolution 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
State, 1908, it was restored by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1911, 
and more recently by New York State. 

On Jan. 19, 1958, occurred the 200th anniversary 
of the marriage in the Manor Hall of Mary 
Philipse and Col. Roger Morris of the British 
Army. Geo. Washington visited her in New York 
City in 1756 but was not her suitor. 


PHILIPSEBURGH UPPER MILLS, formerly 
called, Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and farm 
buildings. A section added by Gerard .Beekman 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of the 
early republic. The house contains rare Dutch 
furniture, linens and kitchen utensils. 


SUNNYSIDE, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y. 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.’’ He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Wills, et al. Restored through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic- 
turesque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale, It contains 1,000 household objects and many 
books originally owned by Irving and mem- 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph 
Jefferson when he played Rip van Winkle. At 
the entrance of Sunnyside Lane on Broadway 
stands the Washington Irving Memorial by Daniel 
Chester French. 

DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y., erected 1699 by Frederick 
Philipse, overlooks the adjoining Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery resting place of Washington Irving, 
J. K. Paulding, Carl Schurz, Andrew Carnegie 
and other famous men. Below the church on old 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) the 
Pocantico River is crossed by Washington Irving 
Memorial Bridge, commemorating Irving’s legend 
of the headless horseman and Ichabod Crane. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HOME, on U.S. 9 s 
of Hyde Park, N. Y., is a National Historic Site, 
It comprises the house occupied by the Roosevelts 
since 1867, the birthplace of the President; the 
library, filled with historical papers, trophies and 
ship models, and the grave of the President, The 
library was erected by private Subscription and 
turned over to the Government July 4, 1940. 

VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE, Croton-on- 
Hudson, seat of the Van Cortlandt family since 
the late 17th century, has been restored to its 
1749 appearance by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Guests 
of the past have been Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, Rochambeau, and the Rey. George 
Whitefield, who preached here, 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Syracuse 
N. Y., has an extensive exhibit of American paint- 


ings. Its biennial Ceramic National sponsored 
the Museum, the Onondaga 


Community Art Center. 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, 
Utica, N. Y., is a community art center offering 
through its Community Arts Program changing 
exhibits, period rooms dating from 1900, collections 
of 19th and 20th century American and European 
art, art lending service, art library, record library 
and loan service, lectures, films and music pro- 
grams. The School of Art has classes for children 
and adults in painting, drawing, design, ceramics 
and sculpture, enameling and metalwork. 

For galleries, museums of New York City see 


pgaes 247-256. 
North Carolina 


BILTMORE, 2 mi. s of Asheville, is a monu- 
mental mansion using French Renaissance ele- 
ments erected by Geo> W. Vanderbilt. Estate 
comprises a museum, Jersey cattle, dairy barns, 
on 12,000 acres. Asheville has_ Biltmore In- 
dustries, or native crafts, and Thomas Wolfe 
birthplace. 

CHIMNEY ROCK PARK, 25 mi. se of Ashe- 
ville, is notable for Chimney Rock, a granite 
monolith 315 ft. tall; Hickory Nut Falls and 
other natural phenomena. 


MINT MUSEUM OF ART, Charlotte, N. C. has 
exhibitions, lectures and classes in art. Occupies 
first branch of the Philadelphia Mint, erected 


1835. 
North Dakota 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL PARK, of over 71,00 acres in the Bad- 
lands, contains Rooseyelt’s two ranch properties, 
Maltese Cross, 7 mi. s of Medora (1883) and 
Elkorn 35 mi. n of Medora. 
Ohio 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM AND THE ART 
ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI are conducted by 
the Cincinnati Museum Association in Cincinnati. 
The museum contains the Mary M. Emery col- 
lection of 15th to 20th century paintings, the Mary 
Hanna collection of 17th to 19th century paintings, 
the J. J. Emery collection of European and Ameri- 
can paintings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th 
to 20th century paintings and the Herbert. Greer 
French collection of print masterpieces from the 
15th through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean 
antiquities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, 
Graeco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern 
and oriental sculpture; Islamic pottery and minia- 
tures; Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a 
Louis XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also 
a comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
objects and art of primitive people. Important 
loans to the Museum include the U. S. Playing 
Card Company’s comprehensive historical collec- 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col- 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, Cleveland, ex- 
hibits primitive, ancient, and classical art; periods 
of Europe; Near and Far East; Pacific localities; 


Africa; North Central, and South America as 
represented in sculpture, painting, graphic 
processes; the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 


Medieval collections include part of the Guelph 
Treasure of the House of Brunswick; the Holden 
Collection of European paintings; the Louis XVI 
Rousseau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H, Wade 
Collection with its decorative art and paintings 
and the extensive Severence-Prentiss collections. 

CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM, Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, aims to educate 
the public in matters of health. Hundreds of three- 
dimensional exhibits dramatize means of main- 
taining good health. There is a film library, 
pamphlet library, and exhibit loan service. Ex- 
hibits include Juno, the talking, transparent wom- 
an; Dickinson models of human reproduction; 
Food for Health; Alcoholism is a Disease, and 
Human Heredity. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, Cleveland, has new quarters at 10600 East 
Blvd., Cleveland, including a Planetarium build- 
ing, a landscaped garden displaying native trees, 
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shrubs and wild flowers of Northeastern Ohio; a 
display on the origins and evolution.of man and a 
new organization of the Hall of Nature, beginning 
‘with a map of the world and exhibiting pro- 
gressively the subjects of astronomy, mineralogy, 
geology, soils, plants and fauna. Its collection of 
Devonian fishes is notable, and it has special 
mountings of prehistoric animals. There are about 
1,000,000 specimens in research collections in 
natural science. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Cleveland, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite 
Wade Park. Among the museum collections are: 
early Cieveland dioramas; miniature rooms depict- 
ing the homes of one family from Plymouth Colony 
1620 to 1880; an American Indian collection, in- 
cluding eight Indian settings; a log cabin ‘in- 
terior and pioneer tools; Washingtoniana and 
Napoleonana;' a comprehensive lighting exhibit; 
early Western Reserve materials; a large costume 
collection; and paintings by Archibald Willard, 
including his first large painting of the ‘“‘Spirit of 
"76.”’ Transportation by_land and water and 
Shaker and Eskimo collections are shown. The 
library of over 200,000 vols., many pamphlets, 
newspapers and mss. is especially strong in Ameri- 
can 19th century history, stressing Lincoln, Civil 
War, pioneer railroading and early Ohio activities. 


FORT RECOVERY, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line 
(State Route 49), The reconstructed fort (1932), 
plus monument (1912), library and museum com- 
memorate the defeat of the American Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, by the Mau- 
mee Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort 
June 30, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. The monument contains bones 
of slain soldiers. 


FALLEN. TIMBERS MONUMENT on the Mau- 
mee river, sw. of Toledo, O., commemorates the 
victory of Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 
20, 1794. 

AIR FORCE MUSEUM, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, 11 mi. e of Dayton on State Route 4, 
has historical and current objects valuable to 
military aviation. On exhibition is training 
equipment, an original PT-1 of the 1920’s, a 
Spad VII, an F-80R, the Lindbergh Sirius, a 
Russian Yak, an F-80R jet, a Wright glider, a 
Czech Zlin-26, and experimental type helicopters, 
gliders, supersonic and parasite planes. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART has one of the 
most complete collections of ancient glass. Its 
painting collection numbers more than 800 
European and American works, including master- 
pieces by; El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Holbein, 
Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino Lippi, DiCosimo, 
Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, Robert 
Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert Stuart and 
Benjamin West. Antique and modern sculpture. 


Oklahoma 
FORT GIBSON STOCKADE, 8 mi. ne of Musk- 
ogee, preserves remains of the U. S. Army’s 
largest outpost in the Indian lands. Erected 1824, 
it was visited by Washington Irving, 1832. At 
different times Zachary Taylor, Robt. E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis and Braxton Bragg served here. 


NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Oklahoma City, estab. 1958, is a me- 
morial to the cattlemen of 17 western states on 37 
acres, building to cost $5,000,000 when completed. 
First 5 voted in are Will Rogers (Okla.), Charles 
Russell (Mont.), Charles Goodnight (Texas), Jake 
McClure (N. M.), Theo. Roosevelt (Dakotas). 
Relics of pioner days will be preserved. Privately 
supported and recognized as national memorial by 
joint resolution of Congress. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 
on the State Capitol grounds at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. contains over 20,000 objects relating to 
Indian, territorial and state history. It has a 
historical library of 26,000 vols., the archives of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indians, a 
newspaper collection and Union and Confederate 
memorial rooms. 

PHILBROOK ART CENTER of Southwestern 
Art Assn., Tulsa, Okla., conducts exhibits and 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- 
ings of European and American masters, extensive 
collections representing Indian and Spanish 
colonial cultures, including. pottery, basketry, 
paintings, artifacts. It conducts an annual na- 
tional competition of contemporary American 
Indian paintings, open to artists of Indian or 


Eskimo extraction, exhibited in May and June, An 
annual competition for Oklahoma artists takes 
place annually in April. 


PIONEER WOMAN MONUMENT, a heroic-size 
sculpture by Bryant Baker stands near the junc- 
tion of US 60 and US 77 near Ponca City. 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL in Claremore 
commemorates the cowboy showman, born here 
Nov. 4, 1879. Both his father and mother had 
some Cherokee blood. In Claremore also is located 
Oklahoma Military Academy, where the M. F. 
Barno collection, estab. 1955, contains books about 
Gen. Eisenhower; also U.-S. military history, 


Oregon 

CRATER LAKE ‘NATIONAL PARK, ~ near 
Medford and.Klamath Falls, in the e part of 
the Cascade Range -in sw Oregon, has Crater 
Lake, deep-blue circular body of water 6 ‘mi. 
in diameter, 1,996 ft» deep, walled. by lava 
cliffs 500 to 2,000 ft. tall. Many natural phenom- 
ena and wild life, including. deer, bear, eagles, 
falcons; fir forests;.. rides, -ski- trails. In the 
Park are Mt. Scott, 8,938 ft., Hillman. Peak, 
8,156 ft., Garfield Peak, 8,060. ft. 


OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Civic Audi- 
terium, Portland, maintains a museum of pioneer 
and Indian material, some associated with Lewis 
and Clark, Capt. Robt. Gray and the Marcus 
Whitman massacre (1843). The library has diaries 
and records of voyages. and overland expeditions. 


THE MUSEUM ‘OF NATURAL HISTORY, Eu- 
gene, Ore., is a part of the University of Oregon. 
It has collections relating to anthropology, botany, 
paleontology, geology and zoology. Included in the 
Condon Museum of Geology is material from the 
John Day fossil beds in central Oregon; suites of 
fossils, both vertebrate ‘and invertebrate, from 
various regions in the western part of the Ameri- 
can continent. The Herbarium contains extensive 
collections. of the flora of Oregon and other 
western states as well as comparative material 
from elsewhere. The zoological ‘collections con- 
tain approximately 10,000 birds and animal skins 
together with skeletal material. 


Pennsylvania 
BUHL PLANETARIUM ‘AND INSTITUTE OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE, Pittsburgh, Pa., has a Zeiss 
projector, five galleries for permanent and 
changing exhibits, laboratory demonstrations, and 
classes in hobby courses for adults in astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, electronics and photography. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE,’ located in Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by 
Andrew Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof 
the central branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, with special departments covering 
technology, art, and music; the Department of 
Fine Arts, with a representative and growing col- 
lection of modern painting and sculpture, and a 
new section of decorative arts; Carnegie Museum, 
of the natural sciences, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 
1824, is one of the country’s oldest and foremost 
institutions for the study and promotion of the 
mechanic arts and applied science. The building 
contains a memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, 
@ museum, a. library, the Fels Planetarium and 
offices. A heroic-sized statue of Franklin by James 
Earle Fraser stands in the hall. 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments, 

The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 158,129 volumes, 12,469 maps 
and 54,252 pamphlets, including complete runs of 
domestic and foreign technical periodicals. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to. men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
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studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del. for the study 
of cell growth reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, has one of the most important 
manuscript depositories in the U. S. consisting of 
over 4,500,000 items. Its library has approximately 
500,000 books, pamphlets, and periodicals. In- 
cluded are books from the library of Benjamin 
Franklin, an almost complete set of Poor Richard 
Almanacks, including the first issue of 1733; 
Pennsylvania printings of the 18th century; the 
Cassel collection of Pennsylvania German im- 
prints; the Charlemagne Tower collection of 
Colonial Laws. 

There are over 7,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
eluding at least one paper for every date of issue 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 15,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography -is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


LONGWOOD GARDENS, near Kennett Square, 
Chester Co., Pa., developed since 1906 by the late 
Pierre du Pont, open free, comprise the arboretum, 
flower gardens, conservatory, opén-air theatre and 
water garden: Special displays are: acacias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; azaleas, early April; camellias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; cherries, mid-April; chrysanthemums, 
late November; orchids, mid-Mar.-April; dogwood, 
late April; lilacs, early May; pyracantha, Oct.; 
rhododendron, mid-May; wisteria, mid-April. 


MELLON INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 
1913 by Andrew W. Mellon and Richard B. Mellon, 
is an endowed, nonprofit organization for research 
in fundamental and applied sciences, for develop- 
ing research workers, and for providing technical 
information of use to the public, to the professions, 
and to the industries. The Institute has a number 
of investigational programs pertaining to the con- 
servation of health and resources. During the fiscal 
year ended Feb. 28, 1958, the Institute’s expendi- 
tures for scientific research of all types amounted 
to $5,128,504. Throughout the year 590 scientists, 
engineers, and their aides were engaged in funda- 
mental research, in research services, and on 61 
applied science projects. 

During 1957 members of the Institute completed 
3 books, 6 bulletins, 55 research papers, and 24 
articles. The Institute issues Mellon Institute 
News, Journal of the Air Pollution Control Asso- 
ciation, Air Pollution Control Association News, 
and Industrial Hygiene Digest, 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA, the oldest scientific institution 
of its kind, possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled. Its Natural 
History museum exhibits animal  life-groups, 
minerals, birds common to Philadelphia’ and 
vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorscence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for J. J. Audubon, once a member. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shel) 
collection is equally notable. The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. The 
library has 150,000 vols, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS in Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, 
is the oldest art institution in the United States. 
Organized ‘‘to promote the cultivation of the fine 
arts in America,’’ it set high standards of excel- 
lence, which have been maintained in its acquisi- 
tion of paintings and in its educational work, The 
institution possesses a representative cross section 
of American art, from the collections of Peales. 
Gilbert Stuarts, Sully through Eakins, Homer 
and Chase to important contemporary artists. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART at Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the 
arts of Europe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 


the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars in Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) t 1400, and a _ French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 
Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and nu- 
merous 15th century bronzes. Among - 
tectural units are elements from the Picolomini 
Palace in Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, 
and the Chateau de Pagny, including its choir 


. screen and the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 


The south wing of the museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Ilhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sassnian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damghan, as well 
as a series of bas-relieis from Ravy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by @ mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a i5th 
century carved wood temple ceiling, and a 
scholar’s study panelled in gold and black lacquer 
of the 18th century. 

Among the notable works are the John G. John- 
son collection of over 1,000 paintings, containing 
many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
artists as Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, 
Antonnella da Messina, Botticelli, Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The Anna H. Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish and Spanish baroque 
paintings. The John H. McFadden collection has 
English 18th century portraits and landscapes. The 
Wm, L. and Geo. W. Elkins collections include 
Dutch, English, American and notable French 
paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
plemented by Post-impressionist in the Lisa 
Norris Elkins collection. There are excellent groups 
of French 20th century art in the Gallatin and 
Arensberg collections which form the basis of a 
large new section devoted wholly to modern art. 

UNIVERSITY MUSEUM of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, is concerned with 
the study of man, as exemplified by the remains 
of ancient civilization and the customs of primi- 
tive peoples. Its activities include field research 
in archaeology and ethnology. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

The Babylonian Section contains a tablet library 
with about 20,000 cuneiform documents from 
Nippur and Ur. The Egyptian collection includes 
pieces from the temple of Merenptah; the Far East 
section has iconography of the Gupta, Grandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosiac foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

VALLEY FORGE STATE PARK, 2,033 acres, 
22 mi. n.w. of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 
83) preserves the site of Washington’s encamp- 
ment during the hard winter of 1777-78, when 
11,098. soldiers reported for duty of whom 2,898 
were incapacitated. Of special interest are Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, National Memorial Arch, 
restored soldiers’ huts, field hospital, redoubts. 
Dogwood blooms, in May, attract many visitors. 
Adjoining are Washington Memorial Chapel, built 
by the Rev. W. Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the 
Colonies. Peace carillon, Museum of American 
History and Memorial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 
by the D.A.R. 

Rhode Island 

NEWPORT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newport, 
R. I., founded 1853, has a marine museum and ex- 
tensive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
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and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vol. of log books, custom 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss, 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, is the major art enterprise 
within the state’s borders. There are important 
collections of classical art, 19th century painting, 
18th century American furniture, the Abby Ald- 
rich Rockefeller collection of Japanese bird and 
flower prints, the Lucy Truman Aldrich collections 
of 18th century porcelains and textiles. Of partic- 
ular importance are pieces of high renaissance 
art and a small group of aboriginal, primitive and 
pre-Columbian arts. 


OLD STONE TOWER, Newport, is a 2-story cir- 
cular structure of native stone of unknown origin, 
variously identified as a church, a beacon and a 
mill. Mill is mentioned in will of Gov. Benedict 
Arnold, died 1678. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Providence, R. I., occupies the historic John 
Brown House, 52 Power St. It comprises a museum 
of objects of Rhode Island origin and rooms con- 
taining furniture made by Newport 18th century 
cabinet makers. The library specializes in the 
history of Rhode Island and genealogy. 


; South Carolina 

CHARLESTON is center for world’s most ex- 
tensive displays of magnolia and camellia gardens. 
They comprise Cypress Gardens, 24 mi. north, 250 
acres of flowering shrubs and giant cyprus, with 
lagoons, Jan. to May; Magnolia Gardens, on Ash- 
ley River Road, northwest, 25 ‘acres of azaleas, 
magnolias and camellia japonica, Mar.-April; 
Middletown Gardens, northwest, begun 1741 by 
Henry Middleton, pres., Continental Congress, Dec. 
to March; Pierates Cruze Gardens, camellias, 
azaleas. 


FORT- SUMTER NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
Charleston harbor, where Civil War began when 
Confederate batteries under Gen. P. G. T. Beau- 
regard bombarded the fort, Apr. 14-16, 1861. The 
fort was destroyed but Confederates held it until 
February, 1865. 


South Dakota 


MT. RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
near Keystone in the Black Hills, is a gigantic 
carving on the granite mountainside of the heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Designed by Gutzon Borglum, 500 ft. 
above the road, the heads are up to 70 feet tall. 


Tennessee 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., opened in March, 1949, is 
lecated near Norris Dam and Knoxville, and is 
readilly accesible by several U. S. Highways. 
Operated for the AEC by the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, the Museum conducts ex- 
tensive exhibits and educational programs on a 
nationwide basis. Lecture demonstrations, motion 
pictures, models and actual equipment are utilized 
to deliver the story of the historical development 
and peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
Traveling extension exhibits are made available 
free to qualified groups. Typical sponsors of such 
exhibits include fairs, expositions, museums, pro- 
fessional and educational groups, colleges, high 
schools, and civic groups. Exhibits range in size 
from 24 feet to 350 ft. Special vehicles that enable 
visitors to view exhibits are available. Other ac- 
tivities include stimulation of science fair activi- 
ties and the preparation and distribution of edu- 
cational materials on atomic energy to assist 
science teachers. Many of these materials are 
available upon request. 


Texas 

ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO. Of the five old Spanish 
Missions in or near San Antonio, Tex., the greatest 
renown attaches, for patriotic reasons, to the 
Alamo, now preserved asthe Cradle of Texas 
Liberty. This was the Mission de San Antonio de 
Valero, founded 1718 and named for St. Antony 
of ‘Padua and the Marquis of Valero, Spanish 
viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cottonwood. Church 
and convent were’ surrounded by a wall 8 ft. high, 
215 ft. wide. In February, 1836, Santa Anna and 
1,000 Mexicans besiged 184 Texans under Col. 
William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. They fought 
to the last man. Davy Crockett and Col. James 
Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. The bodies 


were burned on the site. The church, in ruins, was 
bought about 40 years ago from the Catholic 
church by the State of Texas. The building has 
been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole is a 
memorial to Texas .defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions, Concepcion (1730), - 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisce de 
la Espada (c. 1730), all holding services. 


HALL OF STATE, DALLAS, located in Fair 
Park. It was built in commemoration of Texas 
heroes as part of the centennial program in 1936. 
Later leased by the state to the City of Dallas, 
it has been the home of the Dallas Historical So- 
ciety (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindoriff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room), Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic 
statue of a Tejos warrior, by Allie Tennant 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1946. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS OF HOUSTON, Texas. 
opened 1924, is a rapidly expanding museum that 
will open its new addition, Cullinan Hall, in the 
fall, 1958. It was designed by Mies van der Rohe. 
Collections include important examples of the 
Flemish School, the Italian and Spanish Renais- 
sance, the French Impressionists, Italian bronze 
sculpture, and 20th century art. It has the Hogg 
collection of 65 paintings and water colors by 
Frederic Remington. The Bayou Bend collection 
of Indian Art of the Southwest contains Pueblo 
pottery, Navajo sandcast silver, Kiowa and Omaha 
paintings and Kachinas. The Museum cooperates 
with the schools by giving tour and art instruc- 
tion and a unique activity is its ‘‘company eve- 
ning,’’ when employes of business and industry 
take part in programs. 


SAN JACINTO MONUMENT AND MUSEUM 
are located on San Jacinto battleground, a state 
park of about 460 acres, 22 mi. east of Houston, 
Texas, scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, be- 
tween the Texan and Mexican armies, which 
won independence for Texas. The Monument 570 
feet high, is built of reinforced concrete faced with 
Texas fossilized buff limestone. The museum 
proper, which forms the base of the building, is 
124 feet square. On the outside of the base are 
eight massive panels on which is engraved a brief 
account of the history of Texas. Above the panels, 
at the base of the shaft, which is 48 feet square at 
its foundation, tapering to 30 feet square at the 
observation tower, is a frieze by Wm. M. McVey, 
depicting significant phases in the Anglo-American 
colonization of Texas. At the apex is a star. 

The museum has the papers of Sam Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas. The relic 
collection, 9,000 items, includes royal, church and 
private seals, uniforms and vestments, coins, 
medals and materials made of gold, silver, copper 
and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 items. 
The. library has 20,000 publications and 85,000 
issues of newspapers. 


TEXAS MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
races of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown, 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shel] ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blan- 
kets and baskets of the American Indians. 

Exhibits of Vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
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artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection. 


Utah 

NATURAL BRIDGES. Erosion of redstone 
cliffs has produced numerous natural bridges of 
spectacular beauty in Utah. Rainbow Bridge, 309 
ft. tall with 278 ft. span, is near the Arizona 
border, beyond Flagstaff, Ariz. Of numerous 
natural arches in Arches National Monument, 
near Moab, one is 105 ft. tall with a span of 
291 ft, Three large rock bridges over river beds 
are west of Blanding: Kachima in White Canyon, 
210 ft. tall, 206 ft. span; Sipapu, 220 ft. tall, 268 


ft. span; Owachomo, 106 ft. above Armstrong 
canyon, 180 ft. span. 
Vermont 


BENNINGTON HISTORICAL MUSEUM is no- 
table for Early American glass, furniture, pottery 
and Revolutionary memorabilia, including ‘uni- 
forms. Art gallery of American and foreign mas- 
ters. Bennington also has the Battle Monument, 
306 ft. tall, on field where Stark and his Green 
Mountain Boys beat the Hessians, Aug. 16, 1777. 

Virginia 

APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, comprises 968 acres administered by 
the National Park Service. It comprises the re- 
built house of Wilmer McLean in which Gen. 
Robert E. Lee surrendered the Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia to LtGen. U. S. Grant, 
USA, Apr. 9, 1865, and the final positions of the 
opposing armies. = 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG is a_ full-scale 
restoration of the 18th century buildings and liy- 
ing conditions in what was the capital of Virginia 
when Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
George Mason were young men. The restoration, 
made possible by the support of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., since 1927 has used $62,000,000, some 
of it derived from fees, to rebuild more than 
500 colonial homes, shops and public buildings on 
a tract of over 152 acres. Some original houses 
remained; others were reconstructed on original 
foundations. Most impressive are the Colonial 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry in 1765 denounced 
the Stamp Act; the Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 
Tavern, Geo, Wythe House, Brush-Everard House, 
Public Gaol and Magazine & Guard House. There 
are a dozen craft shops where bootmaker, printer, 
weaver, wagmaker, apothecary, silversmith and 
others work with colonial tools. Williamsburg 
also has Bruton Parish Church (1715), the Wren 
Building of the College of William and Mary, 
chartered 1693, and the-Court House of 1770. 
Many of those associated with the reproduction of 
colonial life wear colonial costumes. The new 
Information Center, built at a cost of $7,500,000, 
has 2 theatres, dormitories and 188-room motel. 


FORT MONROE CASEMATE MUSEUM at Ft. 
Monroe on Old Point Comfort, Va., 30 mi. s of 
Williamsburg, has relics of imprisonment there 
of Jefferson Davis and Chief Black Hawk, and of 
the battle between the Monitor and Merrimac and 
other Civil War events. The Site, fortified for 350 
years, is hq, U. S. Continental Army Command. 


JAMESTOWN, site of the 350th anniversary 
festival in 1957, lies at the end of the new Colon- 
ial Parkway that begins in Williamsburg. Here 
the English colonists established their first homes, 
fort and church. Exhibits of relics and dioramas of 
past scenes have been installed by the National 
Park Service, which has centers for visitors here 
and at Yorktown, site of the battles that led to 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. The Moore 
farmhouse, in which articles of Surrender were 
drafted has been reproduced, Yorktown also is a 
center of Civil War history. 


_ JAMES MONROE LAW OFFICE AND MUSEUM 
in Fredericksburg, Va. is the original building in 
which President Monroe practiced law in the 
1780’s. Owned by the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation and opened as a museum in 1927, it 
houses a large collection of personal possessions 
of Monroe and his family; china, Silver, por- 
traits, court costumes and White House furniture 


LEXINGTON is seat of Washington and Lee 
University and Vir Military Institute, both 
cherishing memories of the Confederacy. In 1865 _ 
Washington Academy, named for George Washing- 
ton, made Robert E. Lee its president; in 1871, 
after his death, it became Was & Lee Univ. 
Lee and his family are buried in the crypt of Lee F 
Memorial Chapel. Virginia Military Institute, 
which lost many of its cadets in battle in 1864, 
was burned by Gen. David Hunter, USA, and re- 
built. Thos. J. Jackson, ‘‘Stonewall,”’ taught there 
before the war. His grave and monument are in 
Lexington Presbyterian cemetery. 

MARINERS MUSEUM, on Route 60, on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, contains 
ship models, marine pictorial material, figure- 
heads, navigation instruments and more than 
750 models ranging.from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models. Also working mechanical scale 
models of ships’ propulsion machinery. More than 
80 ship figureheads show the art of the ship 
carver, the masterpiece of which is an eagle 
with a wingspread of 18 feet, from U. S. S. 
Lancaster (1858). The Marine Library contains 
35,000 vols. and thousands of maps, charts and 
plans of vessels. 


MONTICELLO, near Charlottesville, was de- 
signed by Thos. Jefferson and his home 1772-1826. 
He died and was buried there. The house contains 
his furniture and memorabilia. He founded the 
Univ. of Virginia at Charlottesville and designed 
its Rotunda and other buildings, beginning 1817. 

NATURAL BRIDGE, 14 mi. from Lexington 
carries US 11 on a limestone arch, 90 ft. long, 50 7 
to 150 ft. wide, 215 ft. above Cedar Creek. In 1775 
Thos. Jefferson bought it and 157 acres and built 
a log cabin there. 


NORFOLK MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Yarmouth at the Hague, Norfolk, Va. has 18 
galleries exhibiting old masters and modern paint- 
ings and sculpture, European decorative arts, art 
material from the Near East, China and Japan 
and Pre-Columbian cultures of Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. A section of the museum is 
devoted to the History of Norfolk and vicinity 
from 1606 to the present day. The museum is an 
information center for the natural history of Tide- ~ 
water Virginia and North Carolina. It is head- 
quarters for 16 cultural organizations and has 
changing contemporary exhibits, weekly concerts 
and lectures. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Richmond, 
has its hg. in the house occupied by the R. E. Lee 
family during the Civil War and its library and 
portrait gallery in an annex. The library has 
100,000 printed items and 500,000 mss., prints, 
maps, etc., relating to early history. It has original 
diaries of Geo. Washington and Wm. Byrd, I, 
letterbooks of Gov. Alex Spotswood and “King” 
Carter, military papers of Gen. R. EB. Lee and the NS 
library of John Randolph of Roanoke. Over 500 
paintings include portraits of the Lee and Ran- 
dolph families, John Marshall (the Society‘s first 
president), Arthur Lee, and works by Wollaston, 
Hesselius, Sully and Charles Willson Peale. The 
Society maintains Battle Abbey, Richmond, de- 
voted to Confederate memorabilia and Virginia 
House, constructed from an English priory, 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Richmond, is administered by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. It has a comprehensive collection of 
old masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and 
French schools, as well as a fine group by Ameri- 
can artists, historical and modern. The Virginia 
Museum Theatre offers a varied program. 


WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM OF VIRGINIA, in 
Warwick, Newport News, Va., exhibits thousands 
of implements and memorabilia of World War I 
and World War II. These include weapons and 
equipment used by American, French, Japanese, 
Russian, English, and many other nations, 

Topping World War II items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War II 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa 
and a tank that entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by Gen. Patton. 
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Washington 

SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, Seattle, has out- 
standing collections in the arts of China, Japan, 
and India, with collections in world art from pre- 
historic to contemporary times. 

Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates Italian 
painting of the 14th through the 18th centuries 
and includes a ceiling fresco by Tiepolo. There 
-are also Flemish and Dutch masterpieces of the 
i7th century. The museum has a comprehensive 
collection of the works of contemporary North- 
west artists and exhibits the work of regional 

artists each year. 


; West Virginia 

HARPERS FERRY, separated from Maryland 
and Virginia by the Potomac and Shenandoah 
Rivers, has John Brown’s Fort, a Civil War 
museum in the original building defended by 
Brown, 1859. Also a John Brown monument on 
the river bank where this building stood. 


Wisconsin 

WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Madison, maintains a library containing many 
rare documents, newspapers and books of impor- 
tance to Midwest history. It has 500 vols. of mss. 
relating to the Old West gathered by Dr. Lyman 
Draper and a large labor collection. The society 
maintains the state archives, the state museums, 
a mobile museum; operates 3 historic sites and is 
developing museums in farm, circus, railroad and 
medical history. 


Its Mass Communications History Center, first 
in nation, was founded 1956 when H. V. Kalten- 
born contributed 200 boxes containing scripts and 
documents, since amplified by contributions from 
other journalists, and available for research. 

LAYTON ART GALLERY, Milwaukee, has 
paintings by masters of European art and espe- 
cially works by Americans, including Rembrandt, 
Peale, Bierstadt, Durand, Geo. Innes, Blakelock, 
Moran, Remington, Homer and many others, 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM, Wisconsin 
Ave. and 8th St., founded 1881, is a municipal 
natural history museum, with departments of an- 
thropology, botany, geology, history and zoology. 
Exhibits include mammal habitat groups and di- 
oramas, the Bird Hall, Hall of the American 
Indian, African peoples, Oceanic people, Colonial 
village, National park dioramas, Marine hall, Bot- 
any hall. The Museum has outstanding collections 
of pipes, guns and typewriters and an. extensive 
lecture, film and educational program, 

YERKES OBSERVATORY, Williams Bay, con- 
tains a 40-in. refracting telescope 62 ft. long and 
other instruments. Open Saturdays for public 
lectures. Owned by University of Chicago. 

Wyoming 

BUFFALO BILL MUSEUM, Cody, Wyo., on the 
former ranch of Col. Wm. F. Cody at the begin- 
ning of Cody Road to Yellowstone National Park. 
Relics of scouting and pioneer life on the Great 
Plains. Questrian statue of Buffalo Bill by Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney. 


Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


POPULATION OF 


100,000 OR MORE 


Source: United States Office of Education; data for fiscal year 1957 


No. of Circu- | No. of Circu- 

City volumes | lation Costs! City volumes | lation Costs! 
Little Rock, Ark..| 136,088] 281,541 93,008 
Population of 1,000,000 or more Long Beach, Calif. 346,488] 1,674,863 866,668 
New York, N. Y.: Louisville, Ky..... 626,717] 1,525,267 741,199 
Circulation?..,..| 2,597,403] 12,212,167|$6,109,212||Memphis, Tenn... 401,046] 2,141,039 386,202 
Reference®....,.|} 3,800,570 4) 3,850,465||Miami, Fla.,..... 245,130) 1,627,541 715,803 
Brooklyn....... 2,129,546) 8,597,644! 4,517,954 ||Milwaukee, Wis...| 1,343,437] 3,171,176| 1,896,653 
Queens. 1,327,991) 5,714,385] 2,929,125||Minneapolis,Minn. 885,875} 3,304,744] 1,791,048 
Chicago, Ill....... 2,299,924) 9,037,215) 5,218,200||Mobile, Ala...... 131,052 69,76 126,575 

Philadelphia, Pa...| 1, ,754| 5,026,803) 3,360,715||Montgomery, Ala. 73,951 249,320 50,87 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 2,297,659) 9,554,985) 3, ,894||Nashville, Tenn... 161,699 621,235 168,350 
Detroit, Mich.,...| 1,743,695! 4,782,305! 4,552,805 Note eke ‘fogs Hes Be) a een eae 

ewBedford, Mass. : : H 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 New Haven, Conn.| . 316,419] 705,973| 338/278 
406,877) 1,406,544 733,715||New Orleans, La. . 509,487] 1,280,763 470,194 
185,026 473,381 212,110||Norfolk, Va....... 135,837 45,5 210,103 
Ae 113,619 563,865 pes ene Bente bora iets ae tiner err Le 
mca ene 507,960} 2,013,099 3, a. y, a.. , 371, A 

esi Laan hin reer 108,670 150 226,710|'Omaha, Nebr..... 291,120 964,384 344,180 

Baltimore, Md....| 1,460,733] 3,755,830] 2,203,702||Pasadena, Calif... 293,026) 1,242,378 03,9 
Baton Rouge, La.. 106,890 494,049 171,871||Paterson, N. J.... 202,978 78,14 246,710 
Berkeley, Calif.... 227,225 574,892 ,700||Peoria, Tll........ 321,734 668,691 397,884 
Birmingham, Ala. . 476,107| 2,165,762 435,350 Phoenix, Aria: Hee. 191,884 687,542 274,078 
Boston, Mass..... 2,117,282] 3,359,377| 3,401,879||Pittsburgh, Pa....| 1,344,501) 3 072,403) 1,591,984 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 397,000 924,132 ,482||Portland, Ore. .... 747,099| 2,402,386] 1,054,300 
Buffalo, N. Y.....| 1,756,156) 5,396,004! 2,360,577 ||Providence, R. I. . 529,929 898,888 56,957 
Cambridge, Mass.. 181,075 508,577 200,369 ||Reading, Pa...... 156,170 94,67 145,047 
Camden, N. J..... 89,012 206,733 112,483 ||Richmond, Va.... 262,171 628,097 256,935 
Canton Oia snc 272,662| 1,420,803 320,569 ||Rochester, N. Y... 605,637| 1,779,490] 1,005,691 
Charlotte, N. C...| 231,763 90,917)  285,697||Sacramento, Calif.| 368'881| 788,139] ‘313,669 
ChattanoogaTenn.|- 135,506|--381,327| _ 148,152||St. Louis, Mo.....| 1,092,755) 2,395,734] 1,693,964 
Cincinnati, Ohio, _| 1,831,800| 4,401,079] 2,111,974||St. Paul, Minn.:::| °576,338| 1,557,922] °748/570 

Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 2'873,406| 6,398,007| 4,658,974||Salt Lake City...,| 334,724] 1,105,223 7,91 
Columbus, Ohio...| 433,713] 1,738,4 794'094||San Antonio, Tex..| 410,660| '922'025| 430,976 
CorpusChristi, Tex. 69,205 45,3: 6,681 ||San Diego, Calif... 419,720) 1,929,827) 844,286 
Dallas Tex....... 357,073} 1,155,648 789,285 | |SanFrancisco, Calif. 734,691) 3,135,943] 1,577,684 

Dayton, Ohio. 573,147| 1,763,007 907,194||Savannah, Ga.: 

Denver, Colo... 637,860) 2,246,380) 1,005,6 Carnegie....... 22,721 44,2 22,326 
Des Moines, low 287,169| 1,020,321| °391,440|| Public......... 159,365| 9569,961| 145,959 
Duluth Minn... 169,287 430,563 163,986||Scranton, Pa...... 142,062 384,236 122,050 
Elizabeth, N. J 218'364|  428,773| 313/230||Seattle, Wash.....| 993,892] 2,965,930| 1,352,944 
Fl Paso, Tex. 159,142|  562/424| 189,410/|Shreveport, La....| 145,627| 549,516] ‘157,854 
Erie, Pa....... "|  995'330|- 583.417| 149,553||Somerville, Mass..| 153,377| 370/293] 196,139 

Evansville, Ind.: South Bend, Ind..| 198,042] 920,102 24,5 
Public. . _| 281,378] 938,455]  341,420||Spokane, Wash..,.| 249,743] 869,246] 285/621 
Willard... 1.3; 58,/142| 126,955 42'057||Springfield, Mass..| 562,024] 1,375,287| 675,301 
Fall River, Mass..| 181,248] 252;169] © 100,299||Syracuse, N. Y....| 242,688] 1,115,908] 473,415 
Flint, Mich....... 298/623] 1,364,322] 348,615||Tacoma, Wash..,.| 332,410] 1,141,395] 449,010 
Fort Wayne, ind..| 698,333| 1,577.465| 727,954||Tampa, Fla......| 130,583] 578,074] 151,120 
Fort Worth Tex. 338,000] 1,037,472 57,276 ||Toledo, Ohio...,,. 691,135} 1,928,698) 921,378 
Ind -"""! 357/666] 1,029,754| 545,001||Trenton, N. J.....| 222,782] 401,98 265,326 
GrandRapids,Mich| 420,628 60,379}  362,908||Tulsa, Okla....... 292'660| 1,111,975| 282/442 
Hartford, Conn..,| 332/808} 795,125] 457,231||Utica, N. Y....... 127'315| '383,371| _ 150,819 
Houston, Tex....; 447'485| 1,238,154]  428/427||Washington, D.C.| 954,360| 2,235,634| 1,772,663 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 706,187| 1,609,133 990,065 ||Waterbury, Conn.. 159,748 46,83 163,524 
Jacksonville, Fla..| 304,390] 635,985| .261,813||Wichita, Kans....| 152,800) 798,757 1255 
Jersey City, N. J..| 449/992] 883,048] 710,274||wWilmington, Del.:| 228,671| 446,928] 211,930 
Kansas City Kans. 168,909 646,81 165,068 ||Worcester, Mass. . 495,195 722,278 483,017 
Kansas City, Mo..| 735,688) 2,830,902| 1,116,591||Yonkers, N. Y....] 207,768| 699,458] 264,456 
Knoxville, Tenn... 151,675! 392,925| _200,000||Youngstown, Ohio.' 345,388! 1,142,853! 567,825 


luding capital outlays). 2N. Y. Public Library Circulation Dept. ®N. Y. Public 
Se Re a tNot ei circulating library; 2,660,343 volumes consulted. 


Total num 


r of volumes 59,690,000; circulation of volumes 186,395,000. Expenditures (exec. capital 


outlay) for salaries $69,159,000; books and periodicals $11,611,000, other categories $14,059,000, total 


$94,829,000. Population of area served 47,130,000. 
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Colleges With $5,000,000 Endowment or More 


Figures Spa book values, excluding federal, state or muncipal appropriations, value of plant 
‘ib , 


or of contributed services. 
Institution 


Acad. New Church. 
e8 tt... : 


labama, Un. of. 
Albio ‘ 


Amount 


Bryn Athyn, Pa... 
‘Decatur, Ga.. 
: |University, Ala. 


Institution 


9, 38 
wae . |Albion, ich... 
Amherst, Mass. 59,317,603 
Atlan’ . . So, 10,252,000 
N.Y. «|New York, N. Y..| 8,232,350 
Baylor Un.........|Waco, Tex....... - |New York, N. ¥..} 45,215,121 
Botea.-c.2s.7 spores’ Ryo :|Chapet ‘Hii, Nt. G2] “8.027299 
Bowdoin»... 1. Brunswick: Me.” || 14°750,000 | Nottheastern, Ua: 82,800:000 
Brown Un.......-. Providence, R. I...| 26,098,511||Notre Dame, Un. of 19,037,000 
Bryn Mawr........ [Bryn Mawr, Pa...| 14,782,817||Operlin....... 27,364,000 
Buffalo, Un. of.....|Buffalo, N. Y..... 1,479,579||onio State Un..... 15,357,795 
Butler Un......... ndianapolis, Ind.. 724, Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 6,772,000 
Calif. Inst. ot Tech. |Pasadena, Calif. . .| 37,000, Oklahoma State Un. 6,801,594 
Calit, Un. of.......|Berkeley, Calif....| 86,206,000||\G.ianoma, Un. of. . 7,899,364 
Sete as es Petrus, van”: | 34’000,000||Penn, Un, of... 7 page a 
Carnegie I. of T.... sburgh, sees , eye 537, 
ase Inst. of Tech.. |Cleveland, Ohio... Ge Pittsburgh, Un 12,500,000 
Catholic Un. of Am. nD, | 8,853,3 : 12'000;000 
cast Ant eases eplenc Pa G3 fdas 90382, 280 
oO, Un. of.... cago, Ill..... oe , , : i 
Cincinnati, Un. of. .|Cincinnati, Ohio... | 14,250,000 ng pie 
ClaremontGrad.Sch.|CGlaremont, Calif... 665,924 "650,987 
Clark Un... ‘Worcester, Mass...| 7,592,941 e 11,650, 
Colby...... . Waterville, Me....| 6,843,605/|Redlands, Un. of... |Redlands 5,510,000 
Colgate Un. -|Hamilton, N. Y...| 8,039,999|/Rensselaer Poly. In. Ni ¥3r.tees 25,939,584 
Colgate Rochester R. I. Sch. of Design. |Providence, R. I. :| ~9'789/000 
Divinity Sch..... Rochester, N. Y...| 5,064,522|/Rice Inst.......... Houston, Texas. ..} 65,000,000 
Columbia Un...... New York, N. Y.. |147,359,434//Rochester I. of T...|Rochester, N. Y...| 10,187,175 
Cooper Union...... New York, N. Y..| 9,999,683/'Rochester, Un. of... |Rochester, N. Y 79,867,073 
Cornell Un........ Ithaca, N, Y......| 65,659,137|/Rutgers, the St. Un.|/New Bruns., J..| 11,995,000 
Dalhousie Un....... Halifax, Can...... 5,931,300)|St. Louis Un.......|St. Louis, Mo..... 8,035,259 
Dartmouth........|Hanover, N. H....| 48,075,625||Scripps. ...-....<- Claremont, Calif. . 625,567 
Davidson......... Davidson, N. C...| 8,500,000|/Smith..........--- N’hampton, Mass.| 20,485,785 
Delaware, Un. of...|Newark, Del...... 15,600,000||South, Univ. of the. |Sewanee, Tenn.... 050,337 
Denison Un........ Granville, Ohio... . 133,000 |/South’n Baptist 
DePauw Un....... Greencastle, Ind...| 9,819,760|| Theolo. Sem..... Louisville, Ky.....| 5,119,539 
Dickinson......... Carlisle, Pa.......| 5,135,500}|So. Calif., Un. of... /Los Angeles, Calif. 00, 
Drew Un.......... Madison, N. J....| 9,852,696||South’n Meth. Un. . |Dallas, Texas. .... 9,259,822 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. |Philadelphia, Pa...|- .5,626,772||Southwestern Un... |Georgetown, Tex 5,176,806 
Duke Un.......... Durham, N. C,...}| 41,779,699||Stanford Un....... Stanford, -:+-| 75,400, 
Eastman Dental StevensInst.of Tech. /Hoboken, N. J....} 10,000; 
TAD A etsts che haye. Rochester, N. Y...| 6,928,110||Swarthmore....... Swarthmore, Pa...| 13,477,429 
Emory Un - |Atlanta, Ga....... 39,829,955 Syracuse Un....... Syracuse, N. Y....| 15,399,645 
Fisk Un --|Nashville, Tenn...| 6,995,112//Teachers...,...... New York, N. Y..| 11,996,51 
Flint Jr .|Flint, Mich......./ 5,000,000]/Texas Christ'n Un..!Fort Worth, Tex.. 0,000, 
Fordham Un . (Bronx, N. You... 5,817,136 |/Texas System, Un. of/Austin, Tex....... . |287,306,509* 
Furman Un.... -|Greenville, S.C...| 5,390,000|/Trinity............ Hartford, Conn. .; 7,972,373 
George Peabody....|Nashville, Tenn..:| 7,798,989||Tufts Un.......... Medford, Mass....| 15,255,154 
George Wash. Un...|Washington, D.C.| 7,000,000||Tulane Un......... New Orleans, La..| 28,302,686 
Georgetown Un. ...|Washington, D. C.| 10,451,000 Tuskegee Inst....../Tuskegee, Ala.....| 11,145,616 
IETUONIOW ciety veces Grinnell, Ia 6,355,506 |/Union Coll. & Un... |Schenectady, N. Y. é ,000 
Hamilton.......... Clinton, N. Y. 7,596,818||Union Theo. Sem.../New York, N. Y.. 11,264,378 
Hamline Un....... St. Paul, Minn 5,626,067 ||Vanderbilt Un. - Nashville, Tenn 41, ,800 
Hampton Inst, ....|/Hampton, Va 16,500,000||/Vassar......... : Poughkeepsie, N. Y.|} 29,091,000 
Harvard Un....... Cambridge, Mass. . |278,718,100|/Va. Med., Coll. of. . Richmond, Va.... 6,644,003 
Haverford......... Haverford, Pa....} 10, ,000}|/Vermont, Un. of... .|Burlington, Vt.... 7,860,000 
Idaho, Un. of...... Moscow, Idaho....| 9,857,032||Virginia, Un. of... .|Charlottesville, Va. 18,329,314 
Illinois, Un. of. ..../Urbana,Ill....... 5,622,497|/Wabash..........- Crawfordsville, Ind. 574,038 
Institute for Ad- Wash. & Lee Un. . -| _7,922,930 
vanced Study....|Princeton, N. J....| 21,000,000|/Wash. St. Coll. of. . 23,670,684 
Jewish Theo. Sem. .|New York, N. Y..| 6,168,737 Washington Un...., 48,597,612 
Johns Hopkins Un.. |Baltimore, Md....| 63,901,923 ‘Washington, Un. of. aa 000, 
Lafayette.......... aston, Pa....... 12,571,340}|Wellesley.......... Wellesley, Mass...| 33,536,746 
RV EL TM fr6 fet vu Quebec, Can...... 5,000,000|/Wesleyan Un. .....|Middletown, Conn.| 24, , 
Behigh Un... 6 Bethlehem, Pa....| 13,999,726||West’n Reserve Un.. |Cleveland, Ohio... 38,695,021 
Louisville, Un. of... |Louisville, Ky... .. 5,064,593|/Wheaton.......... Wheaton, | Saietekete »254,1 
Loyola Un.........|Chicago, Ill....... 12,152,768 ||Williams..... . '..../Williamst’n, Mass. | 20,312/206 
Macalester........ St, Paul, Minn....| 5,500,000|/Wisconsin, Un. of... Madison, Wis..... ,059,21 
MacMurray......, Jacksonville, Ill...| 5,000,000|/Wittenberg........ Springfield, Ohio. . +299, 62: 
Marquette Un...., Milwaukee, Wis...| 8,247,026||Wooster, Goll. of. |. Wooster, Ohio... , ,364,12 
Maryland, Un. of... |Coll. Pk., Md 5,341,520)||Worcester Poly. Inst.|Worcester, Mass... 10,181,217 


Mass. Inst. of Tech.|Cambridge, Mass.. 
McGill Un,........ Montreal, Can... , 


88,374,694 ;|Wyoming, Un, of 
53,190,694||/Yale Un........ 


“Income from this fund used by all units of the Universit: 
The Main University may also use it for operating purpos 
endowment of $10,204,707 exclusively for its own use, 


Laramie, Wyo... 


681,715 


ieRT, 
. |New Haven, Conn, |174,778,000 


Scholarships for Americans in Oxford and Rome 


(possibly three) in any field at Oxford University 
in England. The stipend is £600 ($1,680) a year. In- 


A male, unmarried U. S. citizen with five years’ 
domicile, 18 to 24 years of age on Oct. 1 of -the 
year of application, with at least junior standing 
at some recognized degree-granting university or 
college in the United States, and qualities as laid 
down by Cecil John Rhodes: a) literary and 
scholastic ability and attainments; b) qualities of 
manhood, truthfulness, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy, kindliness, unselfishness, and fellow- 
ship; c) exhibition of moral force of character and 
of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his 
fellows; d) physical vigor, as shown by fondness 
for and success in sports, may compete for one of 
32 scholarships awarded annually under the will 
of Cecil Rhodes, providing two years of study 


formation may be obtained fr 
American Secretary 


chartered 1905 by Act of 
year fellowships, with 


y of Texas System for building purposes, 
es, Besides, the Main University has an 


om Courtney Smith, 


of the Rhodes Scholarships, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 
The American Academy in Rome, 


est. 1894, 


Congress, awards one- 
possibility of extension, to 


American citizens for independent work in fine 


arts and classical studies. 
has a grant of $3,000 a 


A_research fellowship 
nd residence at the 


Academy; others have $1,750, residence and trans- 


portation allowances. 
tained from the Ameri 


Park Ave., 


Information may- be ob- 
can Academy in Rome, 101 
New York, N. Y. 


ut 


Senior] Medical, Professional ail Weathers : 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR SPRING TERM 1958 


‘Abbreviations following name of. college: (C) co-educational; (M i : : 
teachers; (W) women only. President unless cethexwise <M eae rat 


Sabese. Year that of founding. 


" , Name 
Abilene Christian (C 


Adelphi Cy eatiteheretalsce ign Tear ats oe 
gacion i ) : 


5 Ni Xe: 
‘ Meadviile, Pa... 


5 Cw) 
American Acad. of Art (C.) 
Amer. Inst. for Foreign Trade (C. ) 


American aera etona pe ) . pees Spring, field, Mass.::.. 


American Un. (C.) 
Amherst 

Anderson (C.) 

Andover Newton Theo. Sch (C. Des 
Anna Maria (W.) 


‘Columbia, S. C.. 
Sree & 


: |Chie cago, 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Washington, D. C 
. |Anderson, Ind 


(Newton Center, Mass. 


‘Paxton, Mass 


-|Putnam, Conn. 


peers A. & M. (C.) 
Ark. Agric. Mech. & Nor.* (CG) 
Arkansas Baptist (C.)........... 
Arkansas (C.) 
Arkansas Poly. (C.)..........+. 
Arkansas State (C.) 
Arkansas State ae Ae ) orto AO 
Arkansas, Un. of* (C 
Armstrong (C.) 
Aroostook State Teach. (C., T.). 
Art Center School (C.) 
Asbury (C.) 
aegary Peng ical Sem. ae in 
Ashland (C.). 
Assumption 
Athens (C.). 
Atlanta Unive: 

“Atlanta Un. ( 

Morehouse . 

Spelman (W 
Atlantic Chris ( 
Atlantic Union (C.) 
Augsburg (OF). vn. Peed 
Augustana (3 Tames sheeted erated 
Augustana (C.) 
Augustana Theo. Sem. (C.)., 
AMT OER ICES) aie. Since ete tenes rita 
Austin (C.) c 
Austin Peay State (C., ip asiatbra ss 
Austin Presby. Theo. Sem. (C.)- 
Azusa (C. . 


Baltimore, Un. of (C.) 
Baptist Bible Sem. (C.) 

Barat Coll. ofthe Sacred Heart (W.) 
Barber-Scotia (C 

Bard (C.) 

ee i dome 


Yellow Spgs., O| 


- Boone, N. C = 
.. {Grand Rapids, tg 
. |Flagstaff, Ariz. 


ine B 
‘ [Little Rock, “Ark. 
Batesville, Ark. , 
Russellville, Ark 


State College, Ark.... 


Conway, Ark 
Fayetteville, Ark 
. |Berkeley, Calif 

. |Presque Isle. Me 


Los Angeles, Calif.... 


‘Wilmore, K 


.-/Wilmore, Ky 
- |Ashland, Ohio. 


Worcester, Mas 
Athens, Ala 


Atlanta, Ga 


; Atlanta, Ga.. 


‘Atlanta, Ga.. 
Wilson, N. C 


: (So, Lancaster Mass... 
. (Minneapolis, Minn... 


Rock Island, Ill.... 
Sioux Falls, 8S, Dak 
. |Rock Island, Il 


Clarksville, Tous 
. Austin, Tex 


. |Azusa, Calif 
[Babson Park, Mass... 


Baldwin, Kan 


. [Berea, Ohio 


Muncie, Ind. 


:{Baltimore, Md. . 
Johnson City, N: ae 5 


‘Lake Forest, Ill. 
Concord, N.C... 
‘Annandale, N. ns 


Jackson, Miss... 


Belin Memorial U 
Bellarmine. A 
Belmont Abbe 
Belmont, £2. aie 
Beloit 


. |Phoenix, Ariz. 


(a) Affiliated with Columbia University. 


Joseph F,. Drake 
Howard M. Phillivs. 
Ralph B. Draughon. 
Frank A. Rose 
Ernest N. Patty. 
William H. Denn 
Sister M. Louise 
William Whitehouse 


John D. Boyd. . 
Richard E. Shearer . 
. Ellis Drake... . 


Robert D. Swanson.... 
Sister M. Augustine. ... 
Frank ke! 


John A. Morey 
Herbert Gezork - 
Sister Irene Marie. 
Mother Emilienne ..... 
Samuel B. Gould... 

.H. fen la ceo 


Grady Gammage. 
Richard A. Harvill 
Horace Thompson . 
Lawrence A. Davis 
Oscar A, Rogers, Jr 
‘Paul M, McCain 

. Hull 


John T. Caldwell 
J. Evan Armstrong 
Clifford Wieden 


Glenn L. Clayton....... 
iV. Rev. A. Desautels. . . 
Perry B. James 


Rufus E. Clement 
Benjamin Mays 
‘Albert Manley . 


Lawrence Stump 

'B. M. Christensen. , 
Conrad Bergendoff 
Lawrence Stavig....... 
Karl E. Mattson 


Halbert Harvill . 

‘David L. Stitt: 
Cornelius Haggard. 
Gordon M. Tri 

William J. Scarborough . 
Alfred B. Bonds, Jr..... 
John Emens 


Mother Margaret Burke. 
Leland S. Cozart 
James Case, Jr 


Mrs, M..C. McIntosh... 
Mother Mary Gerald 
Charles F. Phillips. .. 
William R. White. 
Raymon M. Kistler 


Miller Upton . 
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Name 


Boston Conserv. of Music 


Berry (C. 
patiany Biblical Sem. (C.). . 
Bethany nee Raines oaaestusesve ec Ais 


C. 
Boston Sch. of Occ. Ther. ‘& 
pus on Un. CORN Fe ae 


} ...|Boston, Mass........ 
(a) Boston, Mass........ 


Bowling Green St. Un. (C.)...... ‘Bowling Green, Ohio 
Bradford Durfee Coll. of Tech. (C.) |F: ver, Mass. .... 
Bradley Un. (C.).0 si Peoria, Woe. eee 
Brandeis Un. (C.).............. Waltham, Mass....,, 
PRRRPREAIN CVC) scree cana hc ce cise ec» Gainesville, Ga....... 
CE COS eae oe ey. Owensboro, Ky....... 
Briar Cliff (W.)........ Sioux City, Iowa...., 
Bridgeport, Un. of (C.) Bridgeport, Conn..... 
Bridgewater (C.)....... 


Brigham Young Un. (C.) 
Brooklyn (C.).......... 
Brooklyn Law Sch. (C.). 
Drown Un. (C.) 5.0605... 


enrice: 
Carrol 


Catawba (C.).......cccess. 
Cathedral Coll. of the Immaculate 
MZONCODUON Gis accae cee ay eel Brooklyn, N. Y 


Catholic Teachers (W.)... 
Catholic Un. of Amer. (C 


. Brooklyn, N. Y 
- Providence, R. 
Providence, R. 
Providence, R. 


APY IOY, POR. tite wvaraaithe 
Indianapolis, Ind... .. 
Caldwell, N. J........ 
Covina, Calif........ 


.. |San Diego, Calif....., 
.. Grand Rapids, Mich. , 

- (Grand Rapids, Mich. , 
. (Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Portland, Ore. : 
..../Cleveland, Ohio 4 
..,. (Salisbury, N. C...... 


Providence, R. I....,, 


Catholic Un, of Puerto Rico (C.) ; : Ponce, Puerto Rico. ;: 


Cedar Crest (W.)........... 


Centenary (C.) 
Central Bible Inst. (C.) 


MGTIO CO) ies 2 al sieve acetone 


(a) Affiliated with Tufts University. (b) Faculty of Brown Univ, teaches at P 


(c) Davis (1905), La Jolla (1912), Mount Hamil 
Francisco (1873), and Santa Barbara College (1944), 


of the Univ. of California, 


Education—Senior Colleges 


J. 


James H. Halsey....... 
Warren Bowman....... 
‘Ernest Wilkinson......, 


Charles Lockwood...... 
Barnaby Keeney....... 


Nance 


Menry L. Jacobs....... 
Katharine E. McBride. . 


Maurice O. Ross 
Sister M. Margu 
Donald W. Cole 


'V. Rev. Mulrooney 
M. Rev. R. MeVinney. . 
Rt. Rev. W. MeDonald. 
M. Rev. J. McManus 

Dale H. Moore.. 


G. T. Vander Lugt 
Ralph L. Woodward. 


Ralph W. McDonald... : 


y Hill, Sr. 


y Lewis (Dean)... 


Charles Anspach . 


Warren C. Lovinger. ; |‘ 
Charles Wesley..... 
Ww. M 


Robe! 


ton (Lick Observatory), 
Years given designate w 


ax Chambers...., 
rt McConnell...... 


embroke. 


Riverside (1907), San 
hen each became part 


“4 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Centre 


oa Cui, ONC See 
Chatham ae : ae 8a) be aes 


Chicago Call, of Osteopathy (C. 
Chicago Lutheran Theo, ey oF ) 


uinard Art Inst. (C 
quotes reli ea 
ure! ty Sch, of Pacific 

Secon Un. of (C., M ©? 


Clark Ui MORES ere ete 
RIAL KO We) ccrak are. cee v CE oe 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech 
Cleary (C. 


Clemson Agricultural* (C.) ...... 
Cleveland Inst. of Music (C.) 
ee carcnal: Law Sch. (C.) 


Colorado State (C., T.) 
Colorado State se BAC ae esa 
Colorado, Un. of (C., M.)....... 
oe Bible (C.).. A277 See 
Columbia CW 2) iia s,s + wave eae ects 
Columbia Theo. Sem. (C.)....... 
Columbia Un. (C., M.).......... 
Coll. 
Columbia Coll. 00... 2 Sc... 5. 
N. Y. Sch. of Social Work (C.). 
Teachers College (C.) 
Concord (Cs aaiees sees cele et 
Concordia (C.). 0... cat Shes 
Concordia Seminary 
Concordia Senior............... 
Concordia Teachers (C., T.)..... 
Concordia Teachers (C., T.). 
Concordia Theological Sem 


Connecticut, Un. of* (Sy 
Converse (W.) 
Cooper Talon (C.) 
Coppin State Teachers (C., T 
Cornell (C.) 
Cornell in: ie? A CAYO ee 
Cranbrook Acad. of Art (C.)..... 
Creighton Un. (C., M.)......... 
Crozer Theo, Sem. (C.)......... 
itch Pr ee ape CGS) otaitet ereforey 2% 
Curtis Inst. of Musie (C.). 
Dakota Wesleyan Un. (C. ) 
Dallas Theo. Bio & Grad. Sch, . 
lp Un, of (C 
Dana (C. MEETS oo a erisi RS Oe 
Danbury State Teachers (C., T.). 
Dartmouth (M 


David Lipscomb CCA) er itice sovaerace Nashville, TEND 4 one 
PYAVIGSOUS 5) 2 sie loussere clove vies .....|Davidson, N. C...... 
Davis a Biking: (Cj. esa Elkins, W. Va........ 
Dayton 1Un.Of (Cl) se ns eee a Dayton, Ohio........ 
WPOHANCO UC.) ars wiciela: os) celsvelatecelere Defiance, NG Sra, atoreate 
Delaware State* (C.)........... Dover; Del. as.5.-.- 0. 
ewark, Del..... 


Delaware, Un. of* (C.).......... N 


Delta State (C.). 
De Mazenod Scholasticate 
Denison Un. (C.). 

Denver, Un. of C) 


DePaul Un. (C.) 

DePauw Un. (C,)...... 

Des Moines Stiil Coll. of Osteo- 
pathy & Surgery (C.)......... 


Detroit Coll. of Law (C.).......% 
Detroit Inst. of Musical Art (C.). 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C.)....... 
Detroit, Un. of (C.)....- 50065 
Dickinson (C.)... 
Dillard Un. ( 
District of Col.’ 


PAKS WIS (C.)\ ac: espero sie 2 setsyeetar 
IRB) DSU) sto sy sas sieve se opetete se we 


~ 


..-|Hartsville, 8. 
moka Waterville, Me... 
-).|Rochester, N. Y.. 
fet x 


; Greeley, Colo 


.) .| New Britain, Conn. 


‘|Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


8 
.|Granville, Ohio... 
.| Denver, Colo... 


Or: 7 
Charleston, S. C 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, on 
-| Chattanooga, 


.|Memphis, Tenn. 
Berkeley, Calif. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


.| Claremont, ‘Calif. 
Claremont, Calif 
tlanta, Ga... is s% ies 
Worcester, Mass . 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Potsdam, N. Y....... 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Clemson; §8;.C.. 2... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
Boulder, Coio 
Columbia, § 


Athens, W. Va....... 
Moorehead, Minn.... 
St. Louis, M 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
River Forest, Ill...... 
-|Springfield, ih raxecaa.a 
New London, Conn... 


Tthaca, Ne GY. vets sie acre 
Bloomfeld ed Mich. 
Sere Ne 


Blair, Nebr 
Danbury, Conn. 
Hanover, N. Hamp.. 


Chicago, Ill... 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Detroit, Mich 


et > ae: 
New ie 


‘|Crete, Nebr.......... 
San Rafael, Calif 


Des Moines Towa... 
Madison, -‘N. J 


Governing Official 


Thomas A.Spragens.... 


Rev. R. R. Mackey 
John L. Davis 


Sister C. Frances 
R. N. MacBain........ 
Armin see e ee 
John J. Sheinin........ 
Raymond. Gook (Dean) . 
L, Kimpton (Ch wana 
Glenn Kendall. ....... 
Nelbert M. Chouinard. 
Brother Thomas 


Buell Gallagher 
H. V. Manning... ...... 
Luther J. Lee, on. (Dean) 
George Benson........: 
James P. Brawley 
Howard Jefferson....... 
Sister Mary Benedict. . . 
William G. Van Note... 
Owen J. a 
Re. Poole. icic tenants 
William rsh _ Treuhatt: 

Lee E. Gke 


Everett N. Case.. 
Louis T. Benezet. 
John Vanderwilt . 
William R. Ross. 


R. Wright Spears....... 
J. McDowell Richards. : 
Grayson Kirk.......... 
E. E. Leuallen (Dean)... 
John G. Palfrey (Dean) . 
Clara Kaiser (act. Dean) 
Hollis L, Caswell 
Virgil H. Stewart 
Joseph Knutson 
Alfred Fuerbringer...... 
Martin J. Neeb........ 
Martin Koehneke 
P. A. Zimmerman...... 
Walter Baepler.... 
Rosemary Park. . 
Herbert D. Welte 
Albert Jorgensen....... 
Oliver C. Carmichael, Jr. 
Edwin 8. Burdell 
Parlett L. Moore. 
Russell D. Cole. . 
Deane Malott.......... 
Zoltan Sepeshy (Dir.) . 
V. Rev. Carl M. Reinert 
Sankey L. Blanton 
Fred Helsabeck........ 
Donald W. Miller...... 
Mary C. Zimbalist . 
Matthew D. Smith 
John F. Walvoord 
F. Kenneth Brasted.... 
. Clifford Madsen 
John 8. Dickey 
Athens C. Pullias 
C. J, Pietenpol, act 
David K. Allen........ 
Rev. Andrew Seebold... 
Kevin McAnn 
Jerome H. Holland. 
John A. Perkins.... 


Chester Alter (Chan. se 
V. Rev. J. O’Malley.. 
Russell Je . Humbert 


B. Shumaker, act..... 
John J. Danhof 
W. D. Boughton....... 
Dewey F. Barich 
Rev. Celestia Steiner... 
William W. Edel 


Walter E. Hager. ..... 
Donald M. Typer...... 
Sister M. Patrick 
Sister M. Rosita......, 
Joseph M. Stella....... 
Henry_G. Harmon 
Fred G. Holloway...... 
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Name 

EES eee 

Drexel Inst. of Tech. (C.).......) Philadelphia, Pa... ... 

Dropsie (C.) tee 

‘|Dubuque, Iowa... ... 

Omaha, Nebr........ 
a. INS Gent aptbase 


Duquesne Un. ( 
Dyke and Spencerian (C.)...... 


won: 
ae 
2, 
FE 
5 
a8 
roy 
Eg 
) 


5 UML UW Ye clic 0 cig Fe oveivcave a Buffalo, NY i.e. ores 
Sanne Rect cae se td spk aid Richmond, Ind....... 
Hast Carolina (C.).............. Greenville, ONES 
Bast Central State (C.)......... Ada; Okla. hs. <a s 
East Tennessee State (C.)....... Johnson City, Tenn.. 
Hast Texas Baptist (C.)...... ....| Marshall, Texas....., 
East ‘Texas State vt Rais er hae Commerce, Texas... .. 


Eastern aan eon 
Hastern Michigan (C., T.)....... 
East’n Mont. Coll. Ng baw (Cy). 

Hastern Nazarene (C.).,.. 
Eastern New Mexico Un. ( 
Eastern Oregon (C.).. 


Edgewood of the Sacred Heart ( 
Elizabeth City St. Teach. (C.). 
Se eestown (C. 


ees peas Sees Sen 

RMAC VY ics ates ctw Fels ay a Sie we 

LOTS Spt) hk iain eee Peo eee Elon College, N.C. 
OT SONS Ces sesns-ociels lec ed wt aaa Boston, Mass........ 
Mmmanwel CW.) =... a eee Boston, Mass......«. 
Emmanuel elpdanste (Cinwiese~ Berrien Spgs., Mich... 
Emory and Henry (C.).......... PEMory, Va... .s sss 


Emory Un. (C., 
Emporia, Coll. of (Cle 
Episcopal Theo. Sch. (C.). 


UPRIMA CC) cg Gos a cine vw eae Mae Due a BiG oa 
PBEM RSC CI2) cigs oye pkive ws aia pole estes Byureka, By o6s ds aces 
Ln CE CCS ee a ee euingiolil DLO. Aichi 
Evangelical Theo. Sem. (C.)..... Naperville, Tll........ 
Pivensville (C.).. oe es Evansville, Ind....... 
Fairfield Un. (part C.).......... Fairfield, Conn....... 
Fairleigh Dickinson Un. Ke: ae tore Rutherford, N.J....; 
Fairmont State (C.). ...|Fairmont, W. Va..... 


Faith Theo. Sem. (C.) at 
Farmington St. Tech. (GE: 

Fayetteville St. Teach. (C., 
1 gt COS) on ion rire ae 
Ferris Institute (C.). 


POMC WH) Mii caiev ev cea reds New York, N. Y. 
PRARMCL TAGS 4 aykiain’ Sceteen « f essnetthe ees Ohio.... 
jc U1 OF OR Ea 5 aan % le, Tenn. . 


Flora Macdonald (W.) 
Florence State (C.)........ 
Florida A. & M. Un.* (C.) 
Florida Nor. & Ind. Mem. (C.). 


Florida Southern (C.)........... Lakeland, Fla. ae 
Florida State Un, (C.)..,....... Tallahassee, Lah Care th 
Miorida, Un. of" (C.).cewcwi eee Gainesville, LE ie 
Fontbonne (ON) De RON eee vr St. Louls, Mo........ 
Fordham Un. (part C.)......... Bronx, N. Y......... 
Fort Hays Kan. St. (C.)........|Hays, Kan;......... 
Fort Valley State* (C.)......... Fort Valley, Ga...... 
Fort Wayne Bible (C.)......... .|Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
Francis T. Nicholls State (C. )....| Thibodaux, La....... 
Franklin RRS Ni ay <ctiry ava) Dion WM AES D PE Pregl =a Loree. 


Franklin MEME UCISD rasta each cs, ancy 
Fresno State (C, 
Friends Un. (C.). 
Fuller Theo, Sem. ie 
Furman Un. (C.).,. 
Gallaudet (C.) 
Gammon Theo. Ser 
MPPAUMTIOU a sc. ah clasteiee 


Gen. Beadle State Teach [Co Siey if ), 
General Motors Inst ‘ 
General Theo. Sem............. 


REPROVUR EO) 25 cG 7a) babraisis panuRin< 

George eae CO ucla A Reeion eas Newberg, Ore. . 
George Peabody (C.)........... Nashville, Goan: 
George Washington Un, (C., M.). Washington, D.C.,.. 
George W: illiams (CD i Ae ct ‘Chicago, Ts ce oe 


Georgetown Un, (part C., M.), Ww ashington, DCs 

eorgia Inst. of Tech. (C.) . | AGlaiite, Cantus ai 4 
Georgia, Medical Coll. of (C; No Augusta, ee ea 
Georgia St. Goll. of Bus. Adm. (C.) Atlanta, Ga........., 
Georgia St. Coll. for avaiped See iis Milledgeville, Ga. |||’ 
Georgia Teachers (C., Collegeboro, Ga...... 
Georgia, Un. of* ( oe pomiguaieeer dus eal Athens, ate 


Golden Gate (C 
Gonzaga Un. (GS) 


St. Davids, Pa 


SS Cee ite Emory Univ., Ga..... 
..|Emporia, Kan... .... 
.|Cambridge, Mass. . 


:| Philadelphia, Pa...) >: 
.|Farmington, Me..... 
.| Fayetteville, N. C 
.|Cleveland, Ohio. 

Big Rapids, Mich. 


.|Florence, Ala. ..... : 4 
.| Tallahassee, Fla. . 
_|St. Augustine, Fla~ 


..| Pasadena, Calif. ..... 

.|Greenville, S.C...... 
Washington, D. C,,,. 
Atlanta, Ga 


Peake ose ae te Rig og Georgetown, Ky 


JA. C. Bi 
1 


ann 
Floyd D. Golden . 
Frank-B. Bennett. 
R. D. Gunsalus.- . 
Don Patterson . 5 
Sister Mary Nona...... 
Walter N. Ridiey. . 


Floyd Rittenhouse...... 
Ear! G. Hunt, Jr.....-. 
Sidney W. Martin...... 
Luther E. Sharpe....... 
Rev. J. B. Coburn... ... 


John W. Pence......... 
Rev. Allan A. MacRae.. 
Ermo H. Scott......... 
Rudolph Jones........ 2 
G. Brooks Earnest...... 
Victor F. Spathelf...... 
Roland De Marco...... 
B. Clifford Box... ods 
Stephen J. Wright... ... 
Marshall S. yi 3 


Rev. L. J. McGinley. ._. 


Harry Richardson. : me 
Wilfrid J. Nash eden 
Dwight E. Loder. .... : 


NOSBSSRSeVS eB SuowBohonane 


-_ 
ss 


SIESSSASS 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Name Location Year| Governing Official 
24 a Hee Oa 
Gorham State Teach. ‘G., IP ee Gon. 1 ee 1878 |Francis L. Bailey...... ‘ 


ASHEN LOY cs cote eos exes Goshy CE RS sage 5 1894 | Paul eee Either 
. 188. ¥- erous 


hee ae van... 


Robert W. 

Paul H. Giddens. 
Joseph C. Robert. . 
Alonzo G. Moron 
E. M. Tate, act. 
Evan A. Reiff.. ‘ 
George 8. Benson... vb 
Glynn E. Clark........ 
James N. Gettemy...... 


02 Regen Hartford, Conn....... 1877 |Alan TompKins......., 
Hartt Coll. of Music (GC)... :: Hartford, Conn. oro he:s 1920 | Moshe Parsnuy ita oteetiat 
HVE (3... os .. fet > eile ord, Conn......| 1879 | Alan S. Wilson......... 
Bartwick (C.) .. 2.2... s-ayew: Oneonta, N. Y.-..... 1928 | Miller A. F. Ritchie aoa 
Harvard Un. (part C., M.) (a) ...|Cambridge, Mass -| 1636 | Nathan M. Pusey...... 
Hastings (C.) -+.+.+|Hastings, Nebr. 1882 |Theron B. Maxson 
Havertord 21 .:2<%..!- .-|Haverford, Pa. 1833 |Hugh Borton. . 
Hawaii, Un. of* (C.) . -|Honolulu, "Haw: -| 1907 |L. H. Snyder. , 
Hebrew Union : Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1875 | Nelson Glueck . peck 
Heidelberg (C.) Timn, Ohio.......... 1850 |Terry Wickham. ma 
Henderson St. Teach. (C.)....... Arkadelphia, ATK: aah 1929 |Depew McBrienm:....... 
Pong ree CC i ss pe ea Conway, Ark........ 1884 |Marshall T. Steel....... 
Beh Point (Coy anaes ewer os High Point, N. C.. 1924 |Dennis H, Cooke....... 
EMNSGAIE (C.) = 3-5 Scie sk 0 She * | Hillsdale, Mich. -. 2 1844 |J, Donald Phillips...... 
pS Teh ( CY eee or yee Seo |Hiram, Ohio......... 1850 | Paul F. Sharp.......... 
Hobart ieee Seneca) 
Hrotatra: (O%) 5.004: seraee cae eee -| Hempstead, N oY. 1935 |John C. Adams........ 
Hollins (W.)....-.....- 5 liins Coll., Va......| 1842 |John R. Everett........ 


V. Rev. Wm. Donaghy... 


Holy Cross, Coli. of the 


Holy Family (W.)....--. Sister M. Brideen.... 
Holy Name, Coll. of the ( --|Oaklan 3 Sister Imelda Maria. 
Holy Names (W.).....--.--+++: Spokane, Wash. : Sister Marian Raphael . 
ROOM. CVNe) tee os he a Frederick, Md........ Andrew G. Truxal...... 
Pipe (CHS s « . caas sf uigeues a? h Irwin J. Lubbers....... 
Houghton (C.)....-.....+-- 0s Houghton, N. Y...... 1883 Btephen W. Paine ee 
Houston, Un. of (C.). i;-.+»»«|Houston, Tex........ 1934 |A. Bruce (Chan. Tees 
ROWAFG (CS)s. oer erg Birmingham, Ala..... 1842 faite S. Wright........ 
Howard Payne (C.)......-+-4++. Brownwood, Tex..... 1889 |Guy D. Newman....... 
Howard Un. (C., M.).....---s++ Washington, D. C....| 1867 |Mordecai W. sannean 
Humboldt State (C.) . --~2-..-/Arcata, Calif........ 1913 |Cornelius Siemens: 
Hunter (GD. =... ks s=ir2 New York, N. Y..... 1870 |George Shuster......... 
Huntingdon (C.) - -|Montgomery, Ala....| 1854 |Hubert Searcy......... 


& Huntington, Ind.. 


Huntington (C.). 1897 |Elmer Becker.......... 


Huron (C.)..... -|Huron, 8. Dak 1883 |Daniel E. Kerr...,.. 

Husson (C.)..... Bangor, Me 1898 |Chesley H. Husson. 

Huston-Tillotson (C Austin, Tex... .| 1952 |J. J. Seabrook.... 

Idaho, Coll. of (C.)....-----+++5 Caldwell, Idaho....., 1891 |Tom BE. Shearer ae 

Idaho State fC, Se ears Pocatello, Idaho...... 1901 |Carl McIntosh......... 

Idaho, Un. of* (C Moscow, Idaho....... 1889 |D. R. Theophilus....... 

Tliff Sch. of Theol. (C.)........4+ Denyer, Colo......... 1892 |Harold F. Carr......... 

Illinois bere Me atanataha are peete tte: oe -|Jacksonyille, Ill...... 1829 |L. Vernon Caine....... 

Tilinois Coll..of Chiropody (C).. +|Chicago, Hi.-........ 1912 |Harold BE. Wheeler..... 

Illinois Coll. of Optometry « Jeret@hicago, Tih, .:...... 1872 |Eugene W. Strawn...., 

Tilinois Inst. of Technology (C.)..|Chicago, Tll.......... 1892:|J, ‘TF; Rettaliata.......4 

Illinois St. Nor. Un . T.) INOPMHAL Tiss cas 310.6 1857 |Robert G. Bone......., 

Illinois, Un. of* (Ge M5 Fae -| Urbana, til...... ..| 1867 | David D. Henry....... 

Illinois Wesleyan Un. (C.).. Bloomington, Il.. 1850 | Lloyd M. Bertholf. .. 173 

Immaculata (W.)....---.-> Immaculata, ae 1920 |Sis. Mary of Lourdes.... 00 

Immaculate Conception Sem Darlington, N. J. :| 1856 |Rt. Rev. Jos. H. Brady.. 280 16 

Immaculate Heart (W.)..-- Los Angeles, Calif..:‘] 1916 |Sister M. Humiliata. 454 46 

Incarnate Word {85 Jia eae oe -|San Antonio, Tex.....| 1881 |Mother M. Columkille, . 471 72 

Indiana Central (C.)....-..-.... Indianapolis, Ind...., 1902 |3. Lynd Esch. ...5..2.. 625 40 

Indiana St. Teach. ‘ic oe Terre Haute, Ind..... 1865 |Raleigh Holmstedt..... 3,177 150 

Indiana Technical (C.)....-... :..|/Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1930 |Archie T. Keene....... 1,970 144 

Indiana Un. (C., M. € St Op Sete Bloomington, Ind.....| 1820 |Herman B. Wells..... ..| 20,902 960 

He iges for Adv. Study (C.) (b): Princeton, N. J.......| 1930 |R. Oppenhelmer (Dir.).. 110 30 

TONAL go ae et Sod eee tke snes v Rochelle, N. Y..| 1940 |Rev. Bro. Wm. Barnes.,.| 2,036 99 

fate. eFC) cps oe AINIOR,, TR tial. ale om anise 1858 aoe Aton ee 9,826 807 

Iowa State Teach. (C., T.)....... Cedar Fails, Iowa. 1876 |J. W. Maucker......... 3,200 273 

Iowa, State Un. of (C., M.)..-.... Iowa City, Towa...... 1847 Virgil M. Hancher...... 9,919 739 

Iowa Wesleyan (C.) 5 . 42 |J. Raymond Chadwick.. 398 37 

INORACOL) coir bic aye clots aaa oie s safe Howard I. Dillingham...| 1,277 104 

WAGKHON: (Go). Solas ewe er . L. M. Barrett. . k 225 30 

Jackson State (C.) Jacob L. Reddix 1,071 64 

Jacksonville State (C Houston Cole, 2,077 108 

Jacksonville Un Franklyn A. Johnso. 4 1,708 60 

Jamestown (C.).... Edwin H. Rian..... : 501 37 
Christian (C.)... Cleo W. Blackburn..,.. 174 26 

Jefferson Medical eh CRS Cote: Philadelphia, Pa......| 1825 |James L. Kauffman..... 707 562 

Jersey City State (C., T.).......|Jersey City, N.J.....} 1929 |Michael B. Gilligan...., 

Je 20. Sem. of Aide (C.) .| New York, 75 

John Brown Un. (C.)...........}Siloam Springs, Ark...| 1919 |John E. Brown, Jr...... 

John Carroll Un. wart & one Cleveland, 201 

Donald;Mattison (Dir.): 160 10 


(a) Oldest college in the United States. (h) Post-doctoral research. 


¥ 


466 Education—Senior Colleges 


Name 

John Marshall Law Sch. (C.).... 
Johns Hopkins Un. (part C., M.). 
Johnson Bible (C.)......-- Daten 
aebneon, Be Smith Un. (C.)..... % 
Judson on Sey eer come ec: 

Sullitard Bet of Music (C.)..... 
UTATA (CLs sce ashe oe mame eens 
pete KC. Bac, Tne aia 


Kansas State Teachers 
Kansas State Teachers (C 


Keene Teachers (C., T.) 


Kent State Un. {2 Raskcreie erp 
aes State* &3 Wie eiejass:< 
Kentucky, Un. ote acaba 
sentucky. Wesleyan 2. ere Aacare aes 
RPUUDN ge ae se aw i wiace oye 
meuks BOUEV Eon so scvecske jefe tasters poe Fark, N. Y 
TAINO Sianace sco twee eee ma as 1, Ten 
King’s ( ny. MIP a «arabe echey se ‘| Beare Rranoe. N.Y. 
Sine L512 Sie ae Se MO I ilkes-Barre, Pa..... 
Kirksville Coll. of Osteopathy (C.) Iinksellie. Mo. * 
NRE oe ee eiclns, simceue ies) te ors. § lesburg, Ill........ 
Moroxville (Ci. sc. ce weet ewes Knoxville; Tenn...... 
aiyClur CW Ys. sc cde ees eee cscs Highland Falls, N. Y.. 
MIAVCULS® ees cite ee ie catinns Easton, Pa...... 
TeaGrangve (C)) 0... cele tng LaGrange, Ga 
Lake Erie iW ee tee anf ore Painesville, Ohio 
mere Forest f ) ee ene Lake Forest, 
akeland (C Sheboygan, Wis 
os State Goi. ‘of Tech Ke Beaumont, Tex 
Lambuth (Co 4 Jackson, Tenn 
La Mennais. Alfred, .M@ <0 «50.6 
Lander (C.) Greenwood, § 
Lane (C.). .| Jackson, Tenn | 
Langston Un.* (C.)......-.0 500s Langston, Okla....... ; 
PEAS AUCs cc cn ss siele vane ose ere! Philadelphia......... 
MO ICUTAGC!.) oa sae class bd eee Arlington, Calif...... 
La Verne (C.)......--- 62s ee eee La Verne, Calif......| 
MUTE CEICONCCS.) © ciate enccciere niece eed Appleton, Wis.......| 
Lawrence Inst. of Tech......... Detroit, Mich........ | 
Layton Sch. of Art (C.)...... _...|Milwaukee, Wis...... | 
Lebanon Valley (C.)........+5+ -pAnnville, Pasay... 3! 
Lehigh Un. (part C.)...........|Bethlehem, Pa....... 
NERPELTRCE CC Yin G lteiela (aierdie rate eceje 4 Baker, Las. Sons. sane ' 
OP NLOVRE(O,) <,cicrtie-» cadieisle nines Syracuse, N. Y....... 
PAUMOGHE (C.) a. cee sy ees Memphis, Tern...... | 
moir Rivne’ (Cy)... ce elles aenet Fh OR el 
MRORIO YON ese Ls.) is wosjeis oe oe aretie« 8e,e Cambridge, Mass..... | 
Le Tourneau Tech. Inst..... fb envio) LIOMIE VRE Week teers a) Sa 
Lewis and Clark (C.). .|Portland, Ore........ 
Lewis Coll. of Sci. & Tech. (Cy. Eee oR ROnty ESE aere 
.|Gaffney, 8. C.. 
. Harrogate, Tenn. 
Jefferson City, Mo 
.| Lincoln Un., Pa. . 
.|St. Charles, Mo.. 

(C.) .|MeMinnville, Ore : 
ittle Rock Um. (C.).....0.cc006 Little Rock, Ark..... 
Livingston State (C.)........... Livingston VATA: saa ae 
BEETODEr(C.)is ca ccs se ceh eee Salisbury, N.C... ../) 
Long Beach St. (C,)..........4. Long Beach, Gait: ok 
Long Island Un, (C.)...........|/Brooklyn, Peeov ere eraret 
Fa eHood RUINS recess Shain tel na wials .| Farm le, va Sarels Cen 
SPUR CMeT Tevet s etal letie be ce Dubuque, Iowa...... 
Loretto Heights (W.).......46. ‘|Loretto, Colo.......; 

A. .|Los Angeles, Calif... 


Coll. of Optometry Ae Cie 
Los Angeles Cons. of Music (or Nee 
Los Angeles Pacific (C.)......... 
Los Angeles St. Coll. of Applied 
Arts & Serpe (CCD RTE aes 
POOWIBIBIA (Go) ce tec eer as 
Louisiana Soiy, Inst. ash ig 
Louisiana St. Un.* (CPN ca ok 


Louisville Presby. Theo, Sem. (C.)| Louisville, Ky........ 
Louisville, Un. of (C., M.)....... Louisville, Ky........ 
Lowell Tech. Inst. (C.)....5 2.22: Lowell; Mass... . 

Loyola (part C. er Raa, 4:88 "oN aca Baltimore, Md...) ..- 


Loyola Un. of L. 
Loyola Un. (C., wt) 
West Baden... 
Loyola Un. (C, 
Luther (C)........ 
Luther Theo. Sem....... 
Lutheran Theo. Bem: (C.) 
Lutheran Theo. Sem....... 4 
Lutheran Theo. Sem............ 
PIV OOMIN CS) oo sce WS orem care dedae 
eee x ange odterdatrs 
Macalester (C.)............ 000 


. (part C.) 


.|Chicago, Il 
.|W. Baden Spgs., a 
.| New Orleans, La " 


Los Angeles, Calif. ... 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 


Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Pineville 


.| Ruston, La.......... < 


Baton Rouge, La... 


Los Angeles, Calif... 


Madison Coll., Tenn.. 
Harrisonburg, Va..... 
Livonia, Mich 


New York, 'N. ONE 


ae oa Lee greats. 
Miito: ee wer. 


Ernest A. Johnson. Be 
Arthur M. Krueger..... 
F. L. aromas Py a 


BFTIRON |... ove 
Norval F. Pease........ 


as M. Knight..:.. 
E. George Lawrence 

E. D. Lewandowski (Dir.) 

oe Miller2ccsseec< 


R. Douglas Thomas... .. 
V. Rev. R. F. Grewen... 
Holi . Price..2 7.62. 2. 
Voigt Rhodes wo as 
Trentwell M. White. 

R. ae tad ae 
Morgan 8. Odell. - 
Paul X. English. . 
A. J. Eastwood... 


Armstead O. Grubb, act. 
France L. McCluer...... 
Harry L. Dillin ae 
Carey V. Stabler. ... 


P. Victor Peterson...... 
Richard L. Conolly..... 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 
Rt. Rev. D. V. Foley... 
Sister Frances Marie... . 
Vierling Kersey........ 
G. W. Bassett.......... 
Robert J. Cox. ........ 


Howard McDonald..... 
G, Earl Guinn .7....... 
Ralph L. Ropp......... 
Troy H. Middleton Bois 
Frank Caldwell........ 


"4 Vv. Sem es 
V. Rev. J. F. Magu! 
Rev. J. MeGrail ( ea} 
My Rev. W. P. par ae 

J. Wilhelm Yivisaker. . 

Alvin N. Rogness....... 
Harry Baughman...... 
Rev. Henry H. eee 
Carl J. Lawrenz..... 

D. Frederick Wertz 

Orville W. Wake. . 
Harvey M. Rice. 
Louis Norris..... 


G. Tyler Miller...) 2.7: 
Sistex Mary Assumpta. . 
George ie Bat aa ae 


Alfred B. Helman. . |. .: 
Wilford F. Lown....... 
Bro. Augustine Philip.. . 


— 


Bs 


Year | Governing Official 
“1917 [Jon Brownlee (Dir.)... 


Eleanor M, O’Byrne.. 
Clarence L, Crawford. . 
Rev. Francis Reine... . 
‘Bro. Paul Ambrose. .. 
Sister M. Fidelis 
William 2 Irvine. 


_ Manhattan Sch. of Music (C.) 
Mankatianvilic Coll. of le coat 


ee 


Mankato State OD 


n, in a weet eee 
Mariboro, Why. 
< nee eehes, peas as 
. |Huntington, W. 
Stan ge 1842 
Staunton, Va ste 
Mary Hardin Baylor (W. HE Arthur K. Tyson. 
-_Mary Immaculate Sem rthampto: ae 'V. Rev. J. MoGlinché 
Mary Manse (W.).. ‘Toledo, ‘Onio. Sister John Baptist 
Mary; .|Detroit, Mich Sister M. Honora. 


Maryland Institute ( ry" 
Maryland State Teach. (C., T.). 
Maryland State Teach, (GC) Ati 
Maryland State Teach. (C.).... 
Maryland State Teach. (C., T.) . - 
Maryland, Un.-of* (C., M.)......|Coll. Pk. & Balto., Ma. 
Maryland State* (C 5 REBT yreeo ..|Princess Anne, Ma. ts 5 
Marylhurst (W. . |Marylhurst, Ore. . Sister Consuela Maria. 
Marymount We “5 Mother Mary Robben.. 
Marymount (W T. = Mother M. Sacre Coeur, 
Ree Coll. of Sacr, Heart (W.) Mother M, Erskine..... 


R. Bowen Hardesty.. 
Wilbur Devilbiss 
.|Towson, Md.. in: 


aryville (C 
REAR on (w.) 


Mass. Coll. of Optometry ae 


Mass. Coll. of Pharmacy (Cc 
Mass. Inst. Tech.* (C.). 
Mass. Maritime Academy 


Mass. School of Art (C.)........ 

-).|Boston, Mass. 

.). |Bridgewater, M 
. Fitchburg, Mas: 
.).|Framingham, 

.) .|Lowell, Mass. 
-|No. Adams, Mas 


Massachusetts St. T: 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St, Teach. 


nm (C.) 
edical Evangelists (C.)...... ae 


Meharry Medical (C 
omens State Un. (C. 


ercy 
Rorerhonst Re Disese wisratt naitst ese 


Meredith 
Mi 


Mich. Coll. of Min. & 
Michigan State Un.* (C 
Michigan, Un. of (C., 
Middle Tenn, State (C 
Middlebury (C.).... 
Midland (C.).... 
Midwestern Un. ( 


Mills 3 (W.) 
Mills Coll. of Edu. (W., T.).... 


Millsaps (C.) 
Milton (C.) 


Milwaukee-Downer (W.)...... 


Milwaukee Sch. of Eng 


Minneapolis Sch. of ar (Goiewss 


Minnesota Bible (| 


‘ |Boston, Mass 
‘Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass 
Buzzards Bay, pene: 
‘Boston, Mass...... 


-). |Worcester, Mass. 
:|Amherst, Mass 


McPherson, Kan 
Loma fanaa = 
Nashville, T 
Memphis, Tenn 
Menlo a) Calif. 
Macon 


. - |Coral Gables, Fla 
.|Houghton, Mich. 


East Lansing, Mi 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Murtreesboro, Ten 
Middlebury, Vt 
Fremont, Nebr 


..|Wichita Falls, Tex. 
. |Birmingham Ala 
¥ cers Coli., Tenn: 


Ralph W. Lloyd 

Sister M. Eugenia 

Joseph Montminy.. 

Samuel M. Best. . 0 

Julius A. Stratton, act. : 
Julian Wilson (Supt. Nie 

Robert L. Bertolli. . 


Eugene L. Free 
Frederick Meier... 
Edward J, Scanion... 
Eugene A, Sullivan... 
Jean P. Mather 
Arthur R. McKay.... 
Webb B. Garrison. ... 
Gordon Bennett, act.. 
W. N. Cusic 
Desmond Bittinger. ... 
Godfrey T. Anderson...,. 
Harold D. West 
J. Millard Smith 
William Kratt 
George B. Connell. 
Sister Mary Lucille. . 
Mother M. Eustace 
Carlyle Campbell,...... 
Pauline Knapp (Dir.).., 
Rev. V. A. McQuade 

. N. Hostetter, Jr. 


Q. M. Smith... ¢ 
Pere S. Stratton . 
Paul W. Dieckman 
Travis A. White 
W. A. Bell 


Paul L. McKay 

Mary W. Bennett, act.. 
Miss ey Hostler. . 
Homer Finger, Jr 

Percy _L, Dunn 

John Johnson, Jr 

Karl O. Werwath.... 
W.B. Bryan (Dir.)..... 
Russell E. Boatman . 


James L. Morrill 

R. W. Darland (Prov.).. 
Sister Mary Celestine... 
Richard A, McLemore. . 
William Frazier. . 


Minnesota, Un. of* (C., M.)..... 
Duluth Branch (C.) 

oe College (W.)....... 

Mississippi (C.) Peat 

Miss. Tidusirial (COR DR Peal Lae De Holly Spgs., Miss. . 

Mississippi Southern (C.)........ Hattiesbure, eae 


‘Mississippi State Un.* (C.)...... State Coll., Miss. 


Miss. St. Coll. for Women. 
Mississippi, Un. of (C., M.) 
Miss. Vocational (C. 


Missouri Sch. ot Religion Oe 
(C., ee A 


Missouri, Un. of* 

Mo. Sch. of Mines & 
Missouri Valley 2 
Monmouth (C 
Monmouth (C, mali 
Montana Sch. of Mines ( 
Montana State* (C.).... 
Montana State Un‘ (C.) 
Montclair State (C., T.) 
Montreat (C.)\.. 0. 0s. ce es 


. |Columbus, "Miss. . 


University, Miss 

Itta Bena, Miss 

.|Columbia, Mo 
Columbia, Mo 


2s Rolla, Mo. 


Marshall, M 
Monmouth, Tl 
W. Long Branch 


; Butte, Mont.. 


Bozeman, Mo 


. |Missoula, Mont 


Upper Montclair, N.. 


: Montreat, N. C 


M. Earle Collins,.... 
Robert W. Gibson...... 


non MeFarland. 
E. DeAlton Partridge. . 
William B. Rich (Dean) . 


Morgan State (C.) 
ere (C.) 


Agnes (W. 
Se ec the-Onlo (W.). 


Mt. St. M 


. M 8 

. Scholastica (W.).......4. 

Mt. St. Vincent, Coll. of (W.).... 

MiUnion(C:)i....2.6..-5:- 
el Oe Rn en ae 

iultnatat Sch. of the Bible (C.) 

Mundelein (W 

Murray State (C.) 

Music, Coll. Conservatory of (C.) . 

Muskingum (C.) 

oe ETOURO) Wc Pees sce 


WWERSOMN(G.) 5 2. ccs een et eee eee 
National Agricultural........... 
National (GC)... ....-.- 255k. ee 


Nazareth {Wr ) 
Nazareth 
Nazareth (W.).. 2... cere rece eee 
Nebraska State Teach. (C.).. 
Nebraska State Teach. (C.)...... 
Nebraska State Teach. (C.)...... 
Nebraska State Teach. (C.)...... 
Nebraska, Un. of* (C., 
Nebraska Wesleyan Un. « 
Nevada, Un. of* (C.)........555 
New Bedford Inst. of Tech. (C.).. 
New England (C. Tact AEE 
New England Coll. of Eee. HS 
New England Cons. of Music (C 
New Hampshire, Un. of* (C.).,.. 
New Haven St. Teachers (C.).... 
New Mexico Coll. of Agri. & 
INTGCINNATIS® (Cy. i coer ee 
New Mexico Highlands Un. (C. 
N. Mex. Inst. of Min. & Tech. 
New Mexico, Un. of (C.)........ 
New Mexico Western (C.) 
New Orleans Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.) 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.) 
New Sch. for-Social oe (C.) 
New York Medical (C.)......... 
New York, State Univ. OD. Oe 
Agriculture (C.).......... 
Ceramics (C.) 
ERROBUVCE aye ak peens ae un et 
Harpur (C.) 
Home Economies (C.)......... 
Industrial, Labor Relations (C.). 
Maritime College...........+- 
Medical Center (C.). . 
Medical Center (C.).... 
State Un. Coll. on Ong 
Island (C.). 
Teachers College 


“ “ (C T Sik eee 
¥ BS MOT) cate 
; A See Bae 


te “ 


. Joseph desehere (W.)....| Buffalo, 


--|Oyster Bay, N. Y.... 
-.|Albany, N. Y 
-|Brockport, N. Y 


Murr: 35 
Soar Otiio SO: 
New Concord, Ohio. . - 


Doylestown, Pa...... 96 
Kansas City, Mo E 100 
-|Evanston, fll......... 1886 
Louisville, Ky........ 1920 
Nazareth, Mich...... 1924 
Rochester, N. Y...... 1924 
-|Chadron, Nebr....... 1911 
Kearney, Nebr....... 1905 
Peru, Nebr. .....-.+5 1867 
Wayne, Nebr........ 1910 

coln, Nebr........ 1869 
Lincoln, Nebr........ 1887 
Ren OMNGV sik nies cies 1874 
New ‘Bedford, Mass...| 1898 
Henniker, N. H...... 1946 


Boston, Mass a 
)/Boston, Mass........ 
Durham, N. Hamp... 
New Haven, Conn.... 


State Coll., N. Mex...| 1889 
-| Las Vegas, N. Mex...| 1893 
Socorro, N. Mex...... 1889 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 1889 


Silver City, N. Mex... 
New Orleans, La..... 


New Rochelle, N. Y..| 1904 
New York OY nila esta eae 
New York, Ge eA 1860 
‘Albany, Ns 0. cule Cone 1948 
Rihaca, Ns ks enki en 1904 
Alfred SRO. 2 sive ain 1900 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 1911 
Endicott, N. Y....... 1946 


TthHACa INA Wiis. tae eine 1925 
Ithaca, NOY... . 2.008 1945 
New York City......| 1874 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1857 


Syracuse, N. Y 


-|Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Cortland, N. Y 
Fredonia, N. Y 

-|Geneseo, N.Y. 

-| New Paltz, N. ¥ 
Oneonta, N. Y.. 
Oswego. N. Y. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y....] 1889 
Potsdam, N. Y¥....... 834 
THhaca, Naw et sis cst ene 894 
New York, N. Y..... 1831 
-| Newark, N Masdiate tie 881 

ewark, NiiJu..i.ce 1855 

Newberry, S. C 1856 
Newton, Mass....,.. 1946 
Niagara Un., N. Y.,..| 1856 
Greensboro, N. C.. 1891 
Dutham, N.C.....;. 1910 
‘|Ghapel 3 Hill, N.C, 1795 
-|Raleigh, N.C... 0.3.45 1887 
Greensboro, N. C.....1. 1891 
yearto, Bes spas iva 1861 

.|Fargo, N. Dak....... 1889 
-|Eendale, N, Dak....} 1889 


MWneludes enrollment in two- -year colleges. See page 477. 


*Includes faculty of two-year colleges. 


See page 477. 


|Warmoth T.Gibbs..... 


52 
40 
51 
2 
151 
22 ~ 
75 
. 33 
52 
35 
Mother M. Romana 56 
Sister M. Hubert....... 30 
Sister wi Bitar Poi: » 2 
ter Rosemary.......- 
ee 1 Ae fe L. Sheridan 42 
Hl. 40 
61 
52 
60 
19 : 
79 


119 

95 

71 

8 

26 

37 

wis arpe: 17 

K. Richard bee et txt 42 

Sister Margaret........ 72 

Sister Marie a eathieen.. 45 

Mother M. Helene...... 64 

Barton L. Kline........ 60 

Herbert L. Cushing..... 72 

Heal Ssrandenburg. 42 

ran ; 

Clifford Hardin (Chan. ye 632 

Vance D. Rogers.....-. 60 

Chas. ae ee Fes «, 7k 
John OStGr. ok ee ss 

H. Raymond Danforth.. 


LeRoy C. Keagle....... 
James Alferis . i en 
Eldon L. Johnson. 
Hilton C. Buley....- 


Robert B. Corbett. . 
Thomas Donnelly . 
EB, J. Workman. . 
Tom L. Popejoy . 


Hans Simons........... 
Ralph E. “snyder (Dean) 


Calvin T. Durgin 
Robert A. Moore....... 
Carlyle Jacobsen. ...... 


L. K,. Olsen (Dean)..... 
Evan R. Collins 
Donald M. ae Ree riee 
Ralph Horn, act.. tat 
Donnal V. Smith....... 
Harry M. Porter....... 
Francis J. Moench...... 
William J. Haggerty.... 
Royal F, Netzer........ 
Foster S. Brown. ‘ 
George W. Angell. 
Frederick W. Crumb. 
W. A. Hagan (Dean)... 
Carroll V. Newson...... 
Robert. W. Van Houten. 
Eugene G. Wilkin: 

C. A. Kaufmann....... 
Mother Gabrielle Husson| 
V. Rev. V. T. Swords... 


Alfonso Elder.......... 

William B. Aycoc 

Carey H. Bostian in ds 

Gordon W. Blackwell. 

C. Harve Geiger........ 

Fred 8. Hultz.. i... 020. 
S$. Jenkins...) .0..., 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Year Governing Official 
‘orth Dakota State Teach. (C.)..)/Dickinson, NE a 1918 a E. ee beattted ; 
N. Dakota State Teach, (C.,T.). .|Ma: 1889 |O. A. De Long.. ree 
1913 {Casper Lura........... 
1889 EERO A c.a58 (ee 
1883 |George W. Starcher Wee 
Georgia mittens 1873 |Merrit BE. Hoag........ 
State (C.).>.......|Denton, Tex...........- 1890 |J. C. Matthews........ 
7 RNS is. 1928 | Lewis C. Slater........ 
5 ‘| Kirksville, Mowe 1867 | Walter Ryle........... 
Northeastern State (C.)...... .| Tahlequah, Okla...... 1909 peg E. Garrison... .. 
Northeastern Un. (C.)........ ..|Boston, Mass........ 1898 |}Asa S. Knowles........ 
Northern Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.)..|Chicago, Ill........ 1913 |Charles Koller......... 
Northern Ill. Pon. (C.) DeKalb, Mll...... 1895 |Leslie A. Holmes..:.... 
Northern Michigan Marquette, Mich. 9 


Northern Montana io 
Northern St. Teach. (C 
Northland (C. 


Harve, Mont. 
Ags S. Dak. 


TOC. 


Kmann....... 


Y. i 
sree v eves ceses Curtis Akenson (Ch " 
Northwestern (G.)..........0. .| Watertown, Wis...... 1865 |Erwin E. Kowalke...... 
Northwestern Luth. ae: Sem.. .| Minneapolis Mian 1920 |Rev. C. H. Zeidler...... 
Northwestern State (C.)........ Natchitoches, La.. 1884 |John Kyser............ 
Northwestern State i. Cio ae Alva, Okla.........4 897 |Jesse W. Martin....... 
Northwestern Un. (C., M.).....- Evanston & Chicago..| 1851 |J. Roscoe Miller........ 
INOrwichsUNs os. cuca weet eee he Northfield, Vt........ 819 |Ernest N. Harmon... ., 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)....... Belmont, Calif....... 1868 |Sister Catherine Julie... 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)....... Baltimore, Md....... 873 |Sister Margaret Mary... 
Notre Dame (W.) (a)......-..-. St. Louis, Mo..:..... 1925 |Mother M. Theodosia... 
Notre Dame WW DE ere Wrath elena oes Staten Island, N. Y. 1931 |Mother St. Egbert...... 
Notre Dame (W.)......2..5.6-.. Cleveland, Ohio...... 1922 |Sister Mary Loyole..... 
Notre Dame Seminary.......... New Orleans, La. .... 1923 |Rev. Thomas Bolduc.... 9 9 
Notre Dame, Un. of........-... 'Notre Dame, Ind..... 1842 |Rev. Theodore Hesburgh| 5,733 649 
Nyack Missionary mee ce aio te [Nyack NiCY..02c.4.: 1882 |Harold W. Boon. act.... 495 32 
Oakland City (C.).. z Oakland City, tga 1885 |Onis G. Chapman...... 424 23 
Oakwood (C.)..... Garland J. Millet....... 277 26 
Oberlin (C.)..-. William B. Stevenson,.:| 2,070] 214 
Occidental (C.)..... Arthur G. Coons... 1,399| 118 
Oglethorpe Un. Oy ope ten. Donald C. Agnew. . 278 29 
Ohio Coll. of Chiropody (C Bernhardt C. Egerte 155 66 
Ohio Northern Un. (C.)..-... F, Bringle McIntosh 1,642| _ 89 
Ohio State Un.* (C., N.)........ Novice G. Fawcett. 19,982| 2,889 
COND AOD ca ore dee Athens, Ohio........ 1804 |John C. Baker..... 501 400 
hio Wesleyan Un. (C.)........- Delaware, Ohio...... 1842 | Arthur S. Flemming 2,012 140 
Oklahoma Bapt. Un. (C.)....... Shawnee, Okla....... 1910 |John W. Raley......... 1,153 88 
Oklahoma City Un. (C.)........ Okla. City, Okla 1904 |Jack S. Wilkes......... 2,690 126 
Oklahoma Coll. for Women...... Chickasha, Okla...... 1908 |Freeman H. Beets...... 815 52 
Oklahoma State oon ia 8D Sood Stillwater, Okla...... 1891 |Oliver S. Willham...... 8,836 480 
Oklahoma, Un. 0: NOES ES forpericyie Norman, Okla....... 1892 |George L. Cross....... 10,287 736 
Olivet (C.). 2... ence eee ee eeee Olivet, Mich......... 1844 |Gorton Riethmiller...., 320 31 
Olivet Nazarene (C.)........... Kankakee, Ill........ 1907 |Harold W. Reed....... 838 60 
Omaha, Municipal Un. of (C.)...)/Qmaha, Nebr........ 1908 |P. Milo Bail........... 5,195 163 
Oregon Coll. of Edu. (C.)........ Monmouth, Ore...... 1856 |R. E. Lieuallen........ 81 67 
Oregon State* (C.)....--...--.. Corvallis, a Tape Aare 1868 |A, L: Strand......:...+ 6,993 492 
Oregon, Un. of (CG WIRY Store ctecarare Eugene, Ore......... 1872 |O. Meredith Wilson . a 6,834 785 
Osteopathic P. & S., Coll. of (C.)-|Los Sinoles. Calif... .} 1896 |W. Ballentine Henley... 365 350 
Ottawa Un. (C.)... see cere eee Ottawa, Kan........ 1865 | Andrew B. Martin...... 448 33 
Otterbelt (C.)..5. «.3)...8m see Westerville, Ohio..... 1847 |Lynn W. Turner....... 955 72 
Ouachita Baptist (C.)........ ..| Arkadelphia, Ark...., 1886 |Ralph Phelps, Jr....... 809 53 
Our Lady of Cincinnati i .)....|Cineinnati “Ohio. ..| 1935 |Sister Mary Grace...... 566 55 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. of (W.)| Chicopee, Mass. 1928 |M. Rev. C. J. Weldon. . 404 27 
Our Lady of the Lake (part C.)..|San Antonio, Tex 1896 |John L. Mahon........ 597 68 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (C.) Clarksville, Ark. 1834 | Winslow S. Drummond.. 290 26 
Pace (C.) ..|New York, N. ¥ 1906 |Robert Pace....... .| 3,497| 204 
Pacific Bible (C.).... :|Portland, Ore. 1937 |Milo L. Chapman. . 186 17 
Pacific Bible Sem. (C. ..|Long Beach, Callt. 1929 |Kenneth A, Stewart 10 12 
Pacific, Coll. of the (C. ‘| Stockton, -Calif. . ..| 1851 |Robert E. Burns.... 1,815 149 
Pacific Lutheran ( -7}Parkland, Wash...... 1894 |Seth C. Eastvold. . 1,354 75 
Pacific Sch. of BAtgion (C.). .|Berkeley, Calif....... 1866 |Stuart Anderson 140 23 
Pacific UMlonCC sau et ei oe Angwin, Calif........ 1882 |R. W. Fowler.......... 941 83 
Paotfic U0. ACs) <p oc. ce ciape wes Forest Grove, Ore....| 1849 |Wm. L. Perry (V. P.)... 633 62 
TREES 3 (S)5 a ae eee oe aera Augusta, Ga......... 1882 |B. Clayton Calhoun. 288 21 
Pan American (C.).....-7..-... Edinburg, Tex....... LOS yale bt WLU. vies hayetscins 1,633 81 
Panhandle Ag. & Mech. () POL Goodwell, Okla....... 1909 |Marvin E. McKee...... 839 45 
PETC Metre isis hae eo Parkville, Mo........| 1875 |Robert BE. Long........ 350 34 
Parsons (C2. : it a mR Fairfield, Iowa....... 1875 |Millard G. Rapertsite 730 45 
GaRCONE LC eaeebe sate nck eras ee Pasadena, Calif...... 1902 |Russeu V. DeLong... .. 786 48 
Paterson Stave (Ce Tey oe Paterson, N.J....... 1855 |Marion E, Shea..:..... 952 65 
Pauli Quinn (Cire nico ews wees WEHGO, LOK «<j eye ochis 1872 |John H. Adams........ 317 25 
Peabody Cons.-Coll. of Music (G.)| Baltimore, Md....... 1868 |Peter Mennin.......... 420 55 
Pembroke State (C.)..........3. Pembroke, N. C...... 1887 | Walter J. Gale......... 325 25 
Pennsylvania Military.......... Chester, Pa.......+04 1821 |Edward E. MacMorland 1,240 82 
Penn. St. Coll. of Onoracuy (C). Philadeiphia, Pa...... 1919 | Albert Fitch........... 137 30 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. ig ., T.).|Bloomsburg, Pa...... 1839 |Harvey A. Andruss...., 1,169 60 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., California, Pa........ 1852 |Michael Duda......... 1,322 72 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. ‘c. Fs £9: Cheyney, Pa......... 1837 |James H. Duckrey...... 572 36 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. tS: Bee Rees RATION, He atte valice.0. odie 867 |Paul G. Chandler....... 740 45 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., T.) .|E. Stroudsburg, Pa...| 1893 |LeRoy J. Koehler...... 1,064 72 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., T.).|Edinboro, Pa........ 1857 | Thomas R, Miller, ....: 859 51 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., T.).|Indiana, Pa.......... 1875 A Pratipov sac ones 2,302 139 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., T.) .|Kutztown, Pa........ 1866 |Q. A. W. Rohrbach..... 931 61 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C. a T. Lock Haven, Pa. ‘| 1870 |Richard T. Parsons... -: 737 56 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., T.) .|Mansfield, Pa. 1857 eo W. Rathgeber 676 82 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. te: . T.) .| Millersville, Pa.. 1854 L. Biemesderfer . 1,262 100 
Pennsylvania St: Teach. (C., rT). Shippensburg, Pa 1871 Raiph B. Heiges.. 1,075 59 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. (C., T.) .|Slippery Rock, Pa. 1889 | Norman Weisenfiuh. 99 75 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. te: . T.).|West Chester, Pa.. 1871 |Charles S. Swope. 1,900 119 
Pennsylvania State Un.* (C., cE) peas eee dey ae Bee Be Walker. eet or 
é ade! EB is aylo: E : ; 9 
Feansyivealy. ae a! Hee at fae Repetto Calif, 1937 |M. Norvel Young...... 1,084 


Pepperdine (C.) 


(a) Corporate college of St. Louis University. 


— = 


Name 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teach. (C., T.). 


ROTTER ECs). 5 coco) joie aces nmeuelhy © 
Phila. Coll. of Bible (C. 

Phila. Coll. of acta 

ous Coll. of Pharm, & 5 


Pht Textile Inst. (c.). 
Bhilander: Smith (C.). 
Phillips Un. (C.) . 
Pctans & Surgeons, Coll. of (C. qc 
ont eae Schools (C.)....+ 
Pe mon 


Polytechnic Inst. of Bkiyn, . 
Pomona-(C.). 2. sess ese 
Portia Law Sch. & Calvin 

Moolidwe (C.). ic. ta. ws we ee we 
Portlatid Sch. of Music (C.)..... 
Portland State We ) 
Portland,UM. OF .(C,).. <i swe oes 
Prairie View ae (WY EO ¢ OF) erecta 
Pratt. Institute (C.).........--+. 
Presbyterian (C.) 
Presby. Gen. Ass. Sch. for Lay 

Workers (C.)...,.....-. 
Princeton Theo. Sem. (C.) 
Princeton Un.... 
pencipl c. Aisa tio 

Prot. Epis. Sem 
Providence purrington Bible ( 
BN AGEUCO ref ices ieee arcane 
Puerto Rico, Inter Am, Un. of. (C.) 
Puerto Rico, Un. of* (C., M.).... 
Puget. Sound, GOUOR (OD icaae os 
Purdue Un.* (C.) 


Bn eticon TEIN bein ety ees a9 
Randolph-Macon Woman's $ 
Redlands, Un. of (C.).....-...-. 
eed (C 


[4 
Tos EV (O79 Fg ner 
Rensselaer Poly, Inst........ 5 
R. I. Coll. of Educ. (C.. T. 
R. I. School of Design (C.) 
Rhode Island, Un, of* (Go 
Rice Institute (C.) 
Richmond, Un, of 
Ricker (C. ») BRAM Rita sree, Satna 
OL CC 8 eee 
Rio Gxanas ee rane 
Ripon (C.).. jcc Se ee 
RIAN a) corel ccs ses ae eels wre 
Roanoke (C.).... SMES 
Roberts Wesleyan (C ae er ee 
Rochester Inst. of ‘Tech. (C.).... 
Rochester, Un. of (C., M.)....... 
RUURERIOIL TC UY Jigen ss .s,5 uc 0 ape en ts 
PROGMEORG MEN'S... we eee we 
Rockhurst fpart C,). 
Rockmont 
Rocky Mountain (C.) Rarer 
14) L857 (COR) Ss Pa ae 
Roosevelt;Un. (C.). 62... eee 
OCR VON SY A sp ae 
PROSAEY: EVUINCW))c osc cctcc ep oe 
UOGIRE OLV i. LTISU. cep: 0 tafe <p. 50-0050 
Rosemont (W.) 
Russell pene iW, SE 
Rust (C 
Rutgers, The State Un 
Sacramento State (C,) 
Sacred Heart (W.).... 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the (W.).. 
Sacred Heart Dominican Ed tae 
Sacred Heart Seminary. 6 
St. Ambrose ents ee 


Sih RYO Te SN i td 
St, Bernardine of Siena (part C.). 
St. Bernard's Sem. & Coll 
St. Bonaventure Un. (C.)........ 
St, Catherine, Coll. of ws) 
St. Charles Seminary 
St. Cloud State (C.)............ 
St. Edward's Seminary 
St. Edwara’s ne 


St. Francis (C.) aig 
St. Francis 


. |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


.|Richmond, Va.. 


Ds 


..|Providence, R. I 
..|Kingston, R. I. 
- +» |Houston, Tex. . 
,|Richmond, Va. 


. |Detroit, M ich. 


Location 


Chicago, 
Mi aehclnee N-C.. 


Boston, Mass.......+ 
Portland, Ore,.....-. 
Portland, QOECT casio teace 
Portland, Ore......-. 
Prairie View. Tex:, 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Clinfon, 8. C....4..5.% 


Elsah, Ill.... 
Alexandria, V. 
Providence, R. ‘ 
Providence, R.I...... 
San German, P. R.... 
Rio Piedras, P. R..... 
Tacoma, Wash......, 
Lafayette, Ind....... 
Flushing, N. Y....... 
orate Min Chinen 


Ashland, Va.......... 


“ Lynchburg, VA Heorierc 


Redlands, Calif....... 
Portland, Ore.,...... 
Denver, Colo........ 
oer a caer ceifei 


Houlton, Me, 
Trenton, N. J. 


.|Rio Grande, Ouio. 


(Salem, Vai vrs sas 


North Chili, N. Y. 
Rochester, NG Va tae 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
Rockford, Tye weupeny 
Rockford, Il. 


.|Kansas City, Mo... . 


Longmont, Colo...... 


- |Billings, Mont. 


Winter Park, Fla..... 
Chicago, Ith... 6.6.04 
River Forest, Ml... .. . 
Buffalo, N.Y. ..5.... 
Terre Haute, 1 ING ase 
Rosemont, Pa........ 
roy) NW oe 


t Holly Spgs., Miss.. 
.. |New Brunswick, NJ... 
.. |Sacramento, Calif. 

. |Wichita, Kan. 


Davenport, Towa 
Manchester, N. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 
Atchison, Kan....... 
Loundonville, N. Y... 
Rochester, N. Y....., 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Anes 


Kenmore, Wash. 
Austin, Tex....... 
Convent Station, N/J- 
Woliet,: IM cut eee ten 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Loretto, ng, 


Education—Senior Colleges 


‘Ernst Wi F 
Elijah Wilson ‘Lyon... 
Margaret H. Bauer..... 


Marshall W. Brown... 
Charles E. S. Kraemer. . 


R. Franklin Thompson. . 
Frederick Hovde....... 
Thos. V. a Set (Prov.) . 
Edwin R. Walker 


Wilbur K. — Sanenatais 
J. Earl More 
William F. "Ouiltian, aap 
George H. Armacost. 
Richard H. Sullivan... : 
Richard F. Ryan....... 
Sister Mary Alice....... 
Richard G. Folsom. .... 
William C. Gaige....... 
John R. Frazier........ 


George M. Modlin...... 
C. Worth Howard 


Paul R. Lyne. 
Frederick Pinkham. 
Sister C. de St. Marie 
HH. Sherman Oberly.. 
Ellwood Voller......... 
Mark Ellingson........ 
Cornelis de Kiewiet..... 


Rev. M. E. Van ee: 
Rev. Arehie H. Yetter. 

Rev. C. Spellman....... 
Hugh ¥F. McKean... |. |: 
Edward J. Sparling..... 
Sister M. Aurelia 
Sister_M. Angela. :..... 
Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr... 
Mother Mary Aidan.... 
Lewis A. Froman....... 
Earnest A. Smith 
Lewis W. Jones........ 


Sister M. Hilary . 
Mother R. A. eraaael : 
Sister M. Perpetua. .... 
Rt. Rev. A. A. Matyn.. 
Rt. Rev. W. J. Collins. . 


Rev. G, eRe lia aera 


Rt. Rev. B. E. Luibel... 
Rev. Edmund Sh Se ae 
Rt. Rev, W. T. Craugh.. 
Rey. Brian Lhota 


IV. Rev. J. R. Sullivan. * 

Bro. Paymond Fleck . 
degarde..,.... 

Sister M. Elvira 


Rev. Brother Urban, 
Rev. Kevin Keelan 
'V. Rev. T. Kalinowski. , 


(a) Faculty of Harvard University furnishes instruction. (b) With Rockford College. 


=~ 


———... 


Name Location 
eae Se ree ie ey 
Bt Jon (Wi) soccutack Oe ees oe « {Cl 
St. oe JOR RUSH BL ity. eraattigie ciety ei Rosner ny rene 


NewWohwe Un sos.) hears es 
Bt. Jolin's UnjC)n. ssc ae ? : Collegeville, Mini: 
oe fee fale: Senos ae waisted ie ends Conn... 
St, JoseDh oe ie. Rio Grande, ~ ee ors 
0! (Ue ia Soe Se Aaa Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
. Josep. Borccliaet! socese 


timer (wy: 
t. Mary, Coll. of (W.)...-.. aleyeeye 
St. Mary of the Lake Sem 
St. Mary of theSprings, Coll. of eS 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch (W.) 


IN. Windham, Me.. 


‘Philadelphia, ae 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Canton, N. Y.., 


East St. Louis, ‘hi: 
Peleg Wash. . 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods ( We vee St, a ea e- 
Woods, Ind........ 
St. Maryistiteee en c= Pate aes St. Mary's rene Calif. 
a Mage OWae ek Sas e tes oie Be nage gna. Pook 
PAVERS Snares tates Rpyhvesinw ale nt Mary. teiute ole 
Bite NEAR YR) katen Seton hisses oes Winona, Minn? ae 
(New Orleans, La. -,.. 


St. Mary’ 8S Dominican Ce) Sree da 
St. Mary’s Seminary. 
St. Mary’s Semin. & 


St. Mary’s Un...... . (San Antonio, Tex..... 
St. Meinrad se he + |St. Meinrad, Ind..... 
St. Michael's . Santa Fe, N. Mex.... 
St. Michael’s . Winooski, Vt....... 
St. Norbert (C . |West De Pere, Wis 
St. Peete a aeaiiaty, 1 /Nento Bark Cali, 
eery Ste ae enlo Par ; 
St: Paul Bible (C.).......-...:.|St. Paul, Minn....; : 


St. Paul Seminary.....:....:... 
ul’s 


"Load ogg) SRS dae ere Seva ns one Ne oe 
St. Pauls (Cy ost since «om z 
St: Peter's (part Ci). .ac... aoe 
Rib P POCO DIUS mre vaca peatsienes ee pere Lisle, Ill... 
St. Rose, Coll. OL CW ists e700" Albany, N. 
St. Scholastica, Coll. of (W.)..... Duluth, M: 


St. Teresa, Coll. of ire Naas rads ‘ 
St. Teresa, Coll. of (W 

St. Thomas, Coll. of. ......6.00- 
St. Thomas, Un. of (©); RABAT 


Salem 
Salve Reeina (W 
Sam Houston St. Teach. aes 
Poe Diego Coll. for Women. 
San Diego State (C.) 
San Francisco Coll. for Women 
San Francisco State (C.) 
San Francisco Theo. Sem. (C.). 
San Francisco, Un. of (part C.)... 
San Jose State (C. 
Ban wiseRey 6.5 aces das oles 
Santa Clara, oy of (part C.).... 
Sara Lawrence (W.) 
Savannah State (C.)....005..... 
Scarritt (C.) 
Scranton, Un. of (part C.)....... 
Scripps (W. 
Seabury-Western Theo. Seniss..25 
Seattle Pacific {c.) 
Seattle Un. (C.) 
eer’ Colleges of the: 


Seton H M t Selei setae te ie Bs deste Ben 
Shaw. Wie (CDi uss ste eviekea a) oleh 
RRCULOMMC.) ocho tale vice niine XO 


Me 

Sioux Falls (C. ie 
Skidmore (W. 
Smith (W.) 
So. Carolina, Med. Cou. of (C.)., 
South Carolina St.* (C.) 
South eeeine, | UROL (Os iccn 

S$. Dak. Sch. of Mines & Tech. (C.) 
South Dakota St.* (C.)....0.. 
South Dakota, St. Un. ot (G., ™.) 
South Texas’ (C:) i356 cies ore 
South, Un. of the (part Cs) cuca: 


(a) With Hobart College. 


Washington, D DEC uct 
Lawrenceville, Va... 
yee pet fs Par Po 


Kansas City, Mo.... ; 
Minn, ..... 


St. Paul, 


Latrobe, Pa... 
Chicago, Tl 


a Baltimore, Md.... 


Winston-Salem, N. of 


- |Salem, W 


VB cieceainve 


‘Newport, Cease nesta 


. - |Huntsville, 


San Jose, Calif 
San Luis Rey, Calif... 


POR S Ane «ts 


‘San Francisco, Calif.. 
. (San Anselmo, Calif... 
San Francisco, Calif... 


Santa Clara, a stare 


Bronxvi 
Savannah, 


He, N. 


Baas oid 


(Nashville, Tenn...... 


Scranton, Pa 
Claremont, ica tae 


Evanston, 


Seattle, Waal jotsaas 
Seattle, Wash..... 


Geneva, N. 
-. |Geneva, N. 
- (So. Orange, N, J..... 
Greensburg, i eee 


Raleigh, N. 


Ringwood, N. J 


Shepherdstown, W. es 


Mt. Carro! 


. (Sioux Falls, S. Dak, 
. Saratoga Spgs., N. Y.. 
Northampton, ‘Mass. . 
Charleston, 


seer 


8.C.. 
s 


Orangeburg, C 

Columbia, 8S. C....... 
Rapid City, S.D...,. 
‘Brookings, 8S. Dak.... 
Vermillion, S. Dak.... 


Houston, 


> 


Sewanee,-Tenn,. ei : ‘ ; 


Year 


Education—Senior Colleges 


_e——_—_e—«—«—X—————— eee 


| Governing Official 
Rt. Rev. R. B. Navin... 


V. Rev. J. F. M 
3 J. A. to eer 
Mother aS Ethelreda,,, 


IV. Rev. J. J. Bluett..... 
Sister Vincent Therese. . 
Eugene G. Bewkes..... 


a eee hly 


ary Al 
Rt. Rev. Foley ee 
Sister M, Angelita...... 
Sister M, deLourdes..,. 


Sister Francis Joseph..,. 
‘Brother S. Albert....... 
Sister M. Madeleva..... 
'V. Rey. Ruetz (Rect.)... 
Brother I, Basil ° 
ieee Mary Lemoine.. 
Rev. J. J. Walsh (Rect.). 


Clemens Granskou. 
Thomas Mulligan, . 
George D. age 
M. Rev. Wm. O, Brady, 
Rev. J. O’Keefe (Rect.).. 
Earl H, McClenney..... 
V. Rey. J. Shanahan,,., 
A. E. Hrdlicka.... 
Sister Catherine Francis. 
Mother Martina...... oe 
Sister M. Camille...... 
Sister M. Alfred Noble.. 
'V. Rev. J. P. Shannon. . 


Rev. Q. L. Schaut...... 
Mother M. Huberia. 
Dale H. Gramley....... 
K. Duane Hurley...... 
Sister Mary Hilda...... 
Jarmon Lowman....... 
Mother —— Danz. : 


Mother Catherine Parks, 
Glenn 8. Dumke. 

iG. C, Oxtoby (Dean) ‘ 
John F. X, Connolly.... 
John T. Wahiquist..... 
Rev. Valentine J. Healey 
Rev. Herman J. Hauke 
Harold Taylor. Sine 
William K. Payne. fiche 


V. Rev. C. U. 
Charles H. Watson...., 
V. Rey. A. A. Lemieux.. 


Rev. L. M. Hirshson..., 
Rev. L. M. Hirshson.., 
Msgr. J. L. McNulty . 
Rey. William G. Ryan. E 
William R. Strassner.. 
John W. Murray....... 
Oliver S. Ikenberry...., 
F. Joseph Mullin..,.... f 
Randall H. Minor...,., 
Sister M. Clarita....... 
Sister Benedicta Aes ‘i 
William E. Park. ces 
Rev. Paul 8. Allen. 
William E. Kerstetter 
Reuben P. Jeschke. . 
Val H. Wilson...., 
‘Benjamin Wright. 
Kenneth M. Lynch, 5 
BOs T Urner. cy acune ou 
Robert L. Sumwalt. 

Need ON 


Edward McCrady,..... 


472 


Name 


eee ee 
Southeast Missouri State (C.) . 
Southeastern ant. Theo. Be: (om) 
Southeastern pes le aire) Nie 

Southe: Louii siana (C. ft 


Cape Girardeau, rag 
Wake Forest, N.C... 
.| Birming| 


Southern Baptist Theo. Sem. ( Louisville, 

Southern Calif. Bible (C.).......|Costa Mesa, 

Southern Calif., Un. Sol (C., Los 

Southern Coll. of Optometry (¢ ).| Memphi Brana 
Southern Coll. of Pharm. (OS) .c fap Atlanta Ga cl tae saa 
Southern Illinois Un. (C.)......- Carbondale, Ill..,.... 
Southern Methodist Ot. (C.):an | Dalia: Vex saiteac 7 ore 
Southern Missionary (C.)........ Collegedale, Tenn 
Southern Oregon (C.).........-. bree peit Pe ake ale 
Southern State (C.).,.....-...-- ipa EM olia, Ark. 
Southern St. Teach. (COR eae aa SS ene gfield, S. Dak. 
Southern Un.* (C.)........+--%- Baton Rouge, La..... 
Southwest Missouri State (C.).. .|Springfield, Mo...... 
Southwest Texas St. Teach. (C.)..|San Marcos, Tex..... 
Southwestern Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C. )|Fort Worth, Tex..... 
Southwestern (C.). 0.0... eee eee Winfield, Kan.. ry: 


Southwestern (C.).....-.-..++65 
Southwestern La. Inst. (C.)...... 
Southwestern State (C.) 
Southwestern Un. (C.). 
Bove yeeLcre eke £0.) 


ble 

Stanford Un. of (C., M.)........ 
Stephen F. Austin State (C.)..... 
Sterling A ) 
Stetson Un. (C.) 

Steubenville, Coll. of oD. 
Stevens Inst. of Tech. Sgatege 
Paritemman= (Ci)... fac chee hie ee oe 


.| Weatherford, Oki: 


‘| Geo . 
. «| Mobile; Ala. fo. sa 
.|Springfield, Mass..... 


Memphis, Tenn 
Lafayette, La. 


Los Angeles, Calif 
etown, Tex. 


Brookline, "Mass... ... 
Stanford, Calif...\... 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 5 
Sterling, Kan 
De Lan 


d, Fla 
:|Steubenville, Ob: 


Hoboken, N. J.. ts 
Tuscaloosa, Ala...... 


PTOMOHM tris oie we yao es irae one No. Easton, Mass... . 
Stout State {gs 4 A) here ney eae Menomonie, Wis..... 
BuAICOT RONEN. (C.) oe acus ers «cee «anes Boston, Mass........ 
Sul Ross State G5 eh Crake wha aco Alpine: Tex... vai es 


Susquehanna Un, (C.).......... 
Swarthmore (C.)........-....4. 
Sweet Briar (W.) 
vracuse UM. (C.)i.c cs eee wees 
Tabor (C A 


el ae Un. of (CG 


Taylor Un. . ae 
Temple Un. (C., M,). 
Tenn. Ag. & Indust. St. Un.* (Ch) 
Tennessee Poly, Inst. Sone 
Tennessee, Un. of* (©, 
Tennessee Wesleyan (C.) Aiwa 
Texas, A. and M, Coll, of*..... 
‘Texas Christian Un. (C.)........ 
RES PMAELRSL eater g cain Sula. 0 are.e%e ols wie c 
Tex. Coll. of Arts & Indust’s (C.). 
Texas Lutheran (C.)..........4. 
‘Texas Southern Un. (C.). 
Texas pecnnological (C, 
Texas System, Un. of (C., im: 
Main University (C.).!....... 
Dental Branch (C.).........-+. 
Medical Branch (C.).......... 
Southwestern Medical Sch, (C.) 
Texas Western (C.).........05 
Texas Wesleyan (C.). 
Texas Woman's Un.. 
Textile Technology, Inst. 0: 


Toccoa Falls Institute (C.). 
MOlGAG, Wn. OL'(C.) i, sus.c ye sn 
Tougaloo So. Christian (Os rere 
Transylvania (C.). ... sce ces dane 
Trenton State (C., T.):......... 
Trevecca Nazarene (C.)......... 
mM ty (MAX C:).c ew ace as wae eacée 
TL, TON SG 0 
Trinity (W.) 


. -|Hillsboro, Kan. 


.|College Station, a ai? ‘ 


#/ELouston, TeX. ides ee 


-|Greenville, Pa. 
.| Tiffin, Ohio... 
.| Forsyth, Ga... 
-| Toccoa Falls, G 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Cookeville, Tenn..,.. 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 
Athens, Tenn........ 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
*EVIBY, GPO... os.b-<a. 8% 

Kingsville, OX. 5) silane 

Beguiny Tex cscs 


Lubbock, Tex........ 


-HAustin, Tex ss /cade wer 


Austin, Tex........5% 
Houston, Tex. ....+.9. 
Galveston, Tex,...... 


Toledo, Ohio..,.. 
Tougaloo, gy te 
Lexington, Ky. Bere 
Trenton, N. J. usiss 
Nashville, Tenn... ... 
Hartford, Conn, , 
Washington, DEG ent 
Burlington, Vt....... 


Trinity Un. (C.) -|San Antonio, Tex 

Gi-State (Cyiice ess csc cse rns Angola, Ind..........| 1884 
Troy State (C., He) afar: one tna ETOV, ALB otecssyattrorer oe 1887 
Tufts Un, (C., M.). ..+.++e! Medford, Mass.......| 1852 
Bouvé-Boston Sch. (W. Bile in Sion Medford, Mass....... 1913 
,, Hliot-Pearson School (W.)..... Medford, Mass....... 1922 
Tulane Un. (C pe Dis = SAMOS alpen: New Orleans, La..... 834 
_, Newcomb (W. » Doge Shane Oe oR New Be ge Lsntins 1886 
MURS ID. -OF (OD oi. ve. ics scale cre “PUIGA, ORIA. eA a wet 894 
Tusculum (COR inn Kova nB OTR ARE Greenville, Tenn, |: ., 794 
Tuskegee ‘Inst., Sue 1881 
Barbourville, Ky. . 1879 
Lincoln, Nebr....... 1891 

-.| Schenectady & Albany, 
Minton ‘Theo. Bem. (0). as ete SAE 1795 
Union ne, Sem. in Va, 5 Ricumona’ va 7 Ass 1848 | 
.|Jackson, Tenn,....,. 1825, 
.| Denver, Colo. .....5. "1955 
cow London, Conn,..| 1876 
‘Washington, D. C,.,.] 1921 


‘|Maj. Gen J. E. Briggs. - 


Paul L. 

William M. Metitee ce 
ae Ollie Edmunds....... 
iV. Rev. Bema W. Egan. 


Samuel B. Ha: 
Rev. James J. Sheehan.. 
Verne C. Fryklund..... 
Robert J. Munce....... 
Bryan Wildenthal...... 
G. Morris Smith. ...... 
Sour See Smith. Aen 
Anne G. Pannell....... 
William Polley NChan: aes 

Leonard J. Franz....... 
Arthur ‘Grayccnie ew ales 
David M. Delo...... or 
Rev. C. H. Canfield 


Robert L. Johnson. 
Walter’S. Davis... 
Everett Derryberry 
Cloide ee Beenuher 
LeRoy_A. Martin. 

MT. Harrington. =a 
McGruder B. Sadler. |: 
Dominion Glass........ 
ES, iy, Poteetc. cows 
Edward A. Sagebiel.... . 
Samuel M, Nabrit...... 
Edward N. Jones....... 
Logan Wilson.......... 
H. en Ransom (Prov.).. 
J. V. Olson (Dean)..... 
J. B. Truslow (Ex. Dir.) . 
A. J. Gill (Dean)....... 
Dysart E. Holcomb.... . 
Baw Bone Shaws es 


Carey T. Vinzant....... 
an A. Bandy 


Theodore Wood. 
Charles B. Smith! ; 
Nils Y. Wessell........ 


Frank A, Leamy (Supt.). 
T. Roy Reid CBr Dey 
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Name 


Kings Point, N. es art 
- [West 3 yoint a 


. (Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
. |\Valdosta, Ga......... 
. |Valparaiso, Ind. . 
Nashville, Tenn, 


“ee 5 eng, ee oe 
oughkeeps 
Vermont State Teachers (C., T. rs: "|Castieton, ve... 


Vermont State Teachers (C., us is 
Vermont State Teachers (C., T.). 
Vermont, Un. of* (C., M.) 


Jo 
Lyndon ‘Center, Vt.. 
. Burlington, Vt....... 
‘ton, Ky. 


Villa Madona 1! CB enh Re cep a Me . |Covington, 

Villa Wis peincm citrated vor By ebetonare pn cleisiues 

abe Aas Soe aca OR GS Mace ~ Sap ee 
ce: oO ...-|Richmond, Va...... 

Virginia Military Institute....... Lexington, Va....... 


Virginia ye apet. * (C.) 


‘ |Charlottesville, V 
. |Fredericksburg, Va 
. |La Crosse, 
: |Crawfordsville, ing. 
Staten Island, N. Y 
‘Winston-Salem, N.C: 
College Place, Wash , 
Waverly, Iowa...... ’ 
Topeka, Kan,........ 
Chestertown, Md..... 


Washington, St. Coll. of* (C.).. 
Washington State Teach. (C., T.) . |Machias, Me......... 
Washington ~ (Ga MDs Shenae St. Louis, Mo.. 

Wash: of (CMO. v.05 Seattle, Wash........ 


ee ve mater ets Plainview, Tex....... 


ington, 
Wayland Baptist (C.) 
‘Detroit, Mich........ 


Wayne State Un. (C., M.).. 


Waynesburg (C.)..........+.. Waynesburg, Pa...... 

eee Inst. st of eee Architecture Glen Cove, N. Y.. 
Webster 2 Webster ats Mo 

he ag (W.). . |Wellesley, Mass Ee 
Wells (W.)..... .|Aurora, N. Y. 


;}Washington, D. C..- 
« (Macon, ‘Ga... .... 0.5. 


Wesleyan (part C. ye 
Middletown, Conn... 


Wesleyan Un 


West Liberty State (C.)......... West Liberty, W. Va.. 
West Texas State (C.).......... (Canyon, Tex......... 
W. Va. Inst. of Tech. (C.)....... Montgomery, W. Vc... 
West Virginia State* (C.)........ Tnstitute, W. Va...... 
West V: ia Un.* (C., M.)..... Morgantown, W Va.. 
W. Va. Wesleyan (C.).......... Buckhannon, W. Va.. 
Western Carolina (C., T.)....... Cullowhee, N. C...... 
Western Coll. for Women . ER Sis 4 Oxford, Ohio....... 

Western Illinois Un. (C., T.)....« Macomb; Til......... 
Western Kentucky State (C.).... {Bowling Green, Ky... 
Western a OR eee .+«2|Westminster, Md..... 


Western Mich. (Cc. K 

West’n Mont. Coll, of Ed. ce. T.) \Dillon, Mont........ 
Western New England ar a einee Springfield, Mass. .... 
Western Reserve Un. (C. air . |Cleveland, Ohio...... 
Western St. Coll. of Colo. (G.)....|Gunnison, Colo... :... 


Western Theo. ae = came wianets ..... [Holland, Mich. .: 
Western Theo. S 
West’n Wash. Coll. of Edu. (C.). 


Se. = martes Pittsburgh, Pa... 
. Bellingham, Wash 
. |Le Mars, Iowa. 
. |Princeton, N. J. ‘ 
. |Fulton, Mo.. - 
. |New Wilmington, Pa.. 
. Salt Lake City, it 
. |Philadelphia, Pa.. 

. Santa Barbara, Calit 


Whitworth (C)ic. ses oss enena et Spokane, wees Hatete inst 
Wichita,"On. of (C.)...... 4... Wichita, Kan........ 
Wilberforce Un. (C.)..........-. Wilberforce, ORIG. 
Wiley (C i) Ra leek GRE Marshall, Tex........ 
Wilkes Piet oe otek a eten <p eee ere, 1h ee ae 


William Carey (C.) 

Wm. Jennings Bryan Un. (C.). 

William Jewell (C.)............. Liberty, Mo......... 

William & Mary, Coll. of (C.)..../Williamsburg, Va..... 
Wiliam Penn (C.) 30. oe. ee Oskaloosa, Iowa. . 


i Went... 


eee Year | Governing Oficial 


r . G. MeLintock.. 
Lt. Gen. = H. Davidso: 


Daryl Chase< 23:3... 
R. Cc. igh” (Dir) 
bert R. Olpin.. 


H. Branscomb (Chen, ee 
John H. Beckerman. 


ei 
Rev. J. F. 5 Fe OPE. aoe 
(Mother Aurelia. ....... 
V. Rev. Jas. Donnellon.. 
IR. Blackwell Smith, Jr.. 
Wim. Milton, Jr. (Supt.). 
Walter S. Newman..... 
Chas. K. Martin, Jr.... 
Robert P. Daniel....... 
IM. © Allen .5 so2es cet 
Samuel D. ’prontors a. 
Colgate Darden, Jr... 
G. C. Simpson (Chan 
puter M. PRBDOOEES 
ee K. Trip 

hard H. He ek 
Harold W. Tribble. . 

. WwW isti 


Bryan S. Stoffer.......: 
‘Daniel Z. Gibson....... 
‘Boyd C. Patterson..... 
Francis P, Gaines...... 
William Shephard...... 
Seymour 8. Mintz...... 
iC. Clement French..... 
Lincoln Sennett........ 
‘Ethan Shepley......... 
Charles E. Odegaard. —. 
Albert H. Owen........ 
Clarence Hilipertye 

Paul R. Stewar 
iF. R. Haeberle yee 
Sister Mariella Collins... 
Margaret Clapp. 
Louis J. Long 
(Norman L. Trott : 
'B. Joseph Martin. . fie 
‘Victor Butterfleld...... 
IPaulN: Elbit... <a 
James Cornette . ras 
WF Axtell ors ot) ates 
William J. L. Wallace... 
Irvin Stewart.......... 
Stanley H. Martin...... 
Paul Ao Reid-3 i) vce 
Herrick Young......... 
Arthur L. Knoblauch . 
‘Kelly Thompson....... 
‘Lowell S. Ensor........ 
Paul V. Sangren........ 

ames E. Short..... a 
IB..A, Herman.......... 
John S. Millis.......... 
Peter P. Mickelson... . 
John R. Mulder........ 
Clifford Barbour . a 
William Haggard 
Harry K. Kalas........ 
Wim. F. MacCalmont: 
Robert PhS 
NAVAL: Wie OKT’. ie cartier cniete 
Frank Duddy.......... 
Cornelius Van Til. 7 
Roger J. Voskuyl......, 
'V. Raymond Edman. 
Alexander Meneely..... 
IV. Rev. L. R. ee: 
Frences Mayfarth. 


Frank F. Warren....... 
Harry F. Corbin......, 
Rembert E. Stokes. 

Dee COUG, oss sis5 sen ee 
Bugene S, Farley....... 
iG. Herbert Smith. ae 

J. Ralph Noonkester. . 
(Theodore C. Mercer. 
‘Walter P. Binns........ 


S. A. Watson . 


Stu- 


dents 
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Cc. 
Wisconsin State (C.)........-: : ie ansen 
Wisconsin State (C. % no eondatarens aa WIAs = 0's). 6 1896 |Jim Dan Hill.......... 
Wisconsin State (C.)............ hitewater, Wis..... 
Wisconsin, Un. of* (C., M.)....; iso: a Oe 
Milwaukee Campus (C.)....... Eee ea 
Reecn bere CGS) er hs stetsjoaligtene ats ringfi 


k 
Wooster, Coll. of (C.).........-. 
Worcester Poly. Inst............ 
Wyoming, Un. or (CO) jotno Reon aoe: 


thea 8 eee of Yeshiva Un. = 35 
‘eachers : ..| 1917 |Samuel Belkin......... 
Youngstown Un. (C.)........... : Youngstown, Onto. = MONEE sir Andre 372 


Junior Colleges 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR SPRING TERM 1958 


Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (W) women only. President unless 
otherwise stated. Year that of founding. 


Stu- |Teach 


Name Location Year Governing Official dents | ers 

ham Baldwin Agric. (C.)....|Tifton, Ga........... 1933 |George Donaldson...... 386 25 
Beronustes, Academy oe ......(Flushing, N, Y...:.:.] 1932 |Charles S. Jones... 11. : 1,200 53 
Allan Hancock (C.).... -!/Santa Maria, Calif..::| 1920 |Wm.S Houpt (Dir.) 387) 25 
Alpena Community (C Alpena, Mich 1952 |S. Van Lare (Dir.) 203 23 
Alvin Junior (C. Alvin, Tex... 1949 |Arleigh Templeton. . 392 32 
Amarillo (C.) P Amarillo, Tex ..| 1929 |Joseph M. y. 1,318 76 
American Acad. of Art ie . .|Chicago, Ill. . 1923 |Frank Young (Dir 82 25 
American River Jr. (C.). ..|Del Paso Hghts, Calif. 1954 | William J. Priest. é 700 56 
Ancilla Domini (W.)............ Donaldson, Ind. -| 1937 |Sister M. qermanda. 7 26 7 
EERIOESOMAKC ay gic ealete aus walks ara: Anderson, 8. C....... 1911 |John E. Rouse......... 229 25 
PRICITOW (Or) cixis a ties 0 as 0 wigs wee Cuthbert, Ga........ 1854 |George we Gambill eet 125 10 
Antelope Valley Jr. (C.)......... Lancaster, Calif...... 1929 |Lowell F. Barker. ...... 608 36 
Apprentice School (a)........... Newport News, Va...| 1919 |F. R. White (Dir.)...... 438) 44 
Archbishop acning CVE ctadite ta% Brookline, Mass...... 1952 |Sister M. Verda Clare... 105) 15 
Arkansas City Jr. we iter tees she Arkansas City, Kan...| 1922 |Jerry J. Vineyard....... 370 28 
Arkansas State (C.)............. Beebe, Ark.......... 1927 |J. Ernest Howell (Dean) . 139 9 
Arlington State (C.)............ Arlington, Tex....... 1917 |E. H. Hereford......... 4,210 199 
PREIS TPONG (Gi). bo ie wees ees Savannah, Ga........ 1935 |Foreman Hawes........ 1,149 72 
GekevilieBitmore (Oe cas ase mapas Asheville, N. C....... 1927 |Glenn Bushey......... 287 32 
Ashland Junior (C.)..........46. Ashland, Ky........0. 1937 |Clyde pos ea: 381 14 
Augusta, Junior — Of (C)) vm avai Augusta, G@......... 1925 |Gerald B. Robins....... 290 18 
PANIBtINGSUMIOT (O.) oc in s ewe oe ers Austin, Minn........ 1940 |R. I. Giclae) are 338) ~ 24 
EMT ONY, Dra crs so rises midis nin onesie Danville, Va.,......+ 1859 |Curtis Bishop.......... 324 26 
an CONS i on ccs Bacone, Okla......... 1880 |Roger W. Getz. . ae 130 21 
PAAROPSHELG (O.) ie .cke vie wie kp’ eee we Bakersfield, Cat. oo 1913 |Edward Simonsen... ._; 1,826 116 
Baltimore Junior (C.).... . . |Baltimore, Md mee rise 1947 aa L. Johnson (Dean). 654 42 
Barron County Teach. (C.). Rice Lake;-Wis...... 1907 hs Hake) iesican.c a wae 50 5 
Battle Creek Community . - [Battle Creek, Mich...| 1956 Robert O. Hatton...... 246) 13 
Bay City Junior (C.)..... ..|/Bay City, Mich. 1922 |Elwyn J. Bodley MBupt,). 1,816 88 
Becker Junior (C.).. ..|Worcester, Mass 1887 a Lane iaiS. es pee 551 23 
Beckley (C.)..... ..|Beckley, W. Va. 1933 |D. K. Shroyer on Pres.) . 658 26 
MGWArMING.... 5 cee es ..|Plattsburgh, N. 1952 |Rev. William Gleason 46 
Belleville Township Junior (C.)...|Belleville, ll... . 1946 | Donald B. Matthews 1,651 74 
PARIOUN AVA se rinerstscdscitteieue Raat Millbrook, N. Y......] 1891 |Donald A. Eldridge 20 43 
Bethany Lutheran (C.). ....|/Mankato, Minn...... 1927 |B. W. Teigen...... 183 20 
CMA CAG -VEstetyy,« scaus,¢ sie isvaiaasjeisps bie Hopkinsville, Ky.. 1854 |W. Edwin pichergace 199 18 
Bismarck Junior Ci) tare catia te . |Bismarck, N. Dak... .| 1939 Sidney Lee (Dean). 850 40 
MEPACERNCRS pets ty 0 urs: ccs laure ek Brenham, Pex Ss hte 1883 |James H. Atkinson. 266 18 
BIOMIE CG oro coca isverecets ouehstisbia Bluefield, Va......... 1920 |Charles Harman,...... 276 21 
MOINS TUTION (C.). oc ea ee eet Boise, Idaho........, 1932 |Bugene Chaffee........ 1,012) 64 
Boone Junior (C.).. 1... cee wee Boone, Iowa... 20... 1927 |Ri D. Heyen A agers 110 16 
Bradford Junior Ms Varser stuceeds Bradford, Mass. .| 1803 |Dorothy M. Bell. ...... 302 31 
Brainerd pantor (4 65 Tae eee rey Brainerd, Minn, . || *: 1938 |J. E. Ghali ra! ‘eae 418 19 
SOW ENA C2) ai ai 5: odnain ane eect have. Brevard, N. Co.c0. 6. 1853 |Emmett K. McLarty, ae 333 31 
Brewton-Parker Junior (C.).,,.. .|Mt. Vernon, Ga...) : 1904 |J. Theodore Phillips . 211 12 
PREREOLIE CVV) ia a asc ucdea ces whl oad aca Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.| 1904 |Mrs. Clara M. Tead.... 300) 27 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst. (C.)......, ‘Bridgeport, Conn enti 1924 | Arthur Keating........ 437| 85 
Bryant & Stratton Bus. Inst. (C.)*. |Buffalo, N. Y........ 1854 | William C. Gordon sae 900 23 
Buffalo eouty Teach: (Cy). cases Alma, WIG. ti. ne enw 1902 |Milton D. Berlin.,..... 35 5 
PUIN GOOG KO \inve-cs0s atacctstiazeiarre-n ey aie Boston, Mass........ 1879 |C. Fred Burdett........ 904 28 
ULM FON (C.) sie 2 io ersare e's ale Burlington, Iowa..... 1920 |D.D.Stonehocker (Dean) 307 28 
Business Training (cs D cama rg Stes Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1933 |Dorothy Finkelhor..... 610 77 
California Concordia (C.)........ Oakland, Calif....... 1906 |Ernest F. Scaer........ 75 14 
Cambridge Junior (C.). ..|Cambridge, Mass..... 1934 |Irving Richards........ 9 
Cameron State Agric. (C.) Lawton, Olay ce ere 1909 |/Clarence L. Davis...... 1,127 57 
Campbell (C.). : Buie’s Creek, N. C...,| 1887, |Leslie H. Campbell... . - 941) 43 
Campbelisville (C.)- ..|Campbellsville, Ky .* 1924 |John M. Carter. ..:.... 417) "22 
Canal Zone Junior (C.). .|Balboa Heights, GC. Z| 1933 iRoger Hackett (Dean) . 168 17 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated by the Newport News Shi puildisi and Dr 
Company in the field of shipbuilding and related technical subjects. zs J . vaock 
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Stu- ‘each 
Name Location | Year Governing Official dents | ers 

cS 2 ares se see eee ae 
Caney Junior (C.)............. . |Pippa Passes, Ky..... 923 }Alice Lloyd (Dir.)...... 122 9 
Capitol Radio Eng. Inst.......! ‘Wash: n, D. C 1927 JE. H. Rietake. r o Ae ee 376 30 
SOBED OMG Mi ea see eal ee ee Price, Utah .....3...5 1938 |Aaron E. Jones......... 356 42 
{OH iy Sa ire ear ae es Casper, Wyo...... 1945 |Maurice Griffth........ 639 96 
Cazenovia Junior (W.).......... Cazenovia, N. ¥...:: 1824 |Mrs. Jacob E. are 170 19 
te ‘oll. for Women...... ‘Hackettstown, N. J. 1867 [Edward Seay....,..... 525 55 
Cen e Community i) ae Centerville, Iowa.....} 19. Carl Miles. oo. sins ss mcs 80 13 
oa Christ: MAE a) in foes ce Soon Bartlesville, Okla..... 1950 |G. S. Benson (Chan.)... 183 17 
Central (C3 55-0 wera Lee at McPherson, Kan..... 1914 |Elmer E. Parsons...... 49 15 
Central Tech. Inst. (C.)......... Kansas City, Mo..... 1931 |C. a Foster... 3. 54042 615 25 
Centralia Junior (C.)........... Centralia, Wash...... 1925 |B. T. Hallgrimson (Dean) 358 32 
Centralia Township Jr. (C.)...... Centralia, matey 1939 . O. Birkhimer Rapier 177 31 
Cerritos Junior (C.) Ni Ralph F. Burnight...... 1,174 66 
Chaffey Junior CoE Daniel B. Milliken 3 es 2,700 133 
Chanute Junior (C. Buford Fisher (Dean). 193 22 
Charlotte (C.) Bonnie B. Cone (Dir.).. 426 44 
Chicago Acad. of Fine Arts (C.).. oe Ruth V. Ford: ..\. okey. 330 17 

Chicago City Junior: 

Amundsen Branch (C.) . (Chicago, Ill.. Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dear) 1,758 78 
Crane Branch (C,). . .|Chicago, Ill, ‘Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dean 1,506 60 
Southeast Branch (C.) - |Chicago, Ill Peter Masiko, Jr.(Dean)| 1,095 65 
Woodrow Wilson Branch ( Chicago, Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dean)| 4,737 151 
Wright Branch (OF lear eae earn Chicago, Ill ‘Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dean) 7,000 235 
Chipola Junior (C.)............. Marianna, Fla KS SRAGRSEG aicrctns poten 312 29 
MENOWATK CY 5 craic] «lors ictaneipontesarses ca Murfreesboro, N. C ‘Bruce E. Whitaker... ., 315 26 
CORTISGIATR UW.) ccc'ofe sb)" kw hie ee . Columbia, Mo ess xreeriay tie. 363 40 
isco: Junior (C,)\s 0. 6525s ot en ap Cisco, Texas...../...] 1940 IG. C, Hogue....,..... 200 14 
Citrus Junior (C.).............. Azusa, Calif i. Risenblae as 716 45 
Clarinda Junior (C.)............ Clarinda, Iowa....... 1923 Paul Larsen (Dean).. 115 30 
RATE fs 5 reeves eine. ooo iad & Hee Vancouver, Wash. 1933 IP. FF. Galser’. «5 sci) om «| 4,571 70 
Clarke Memorial we ee Pee (Newton, Miss........ 1907 |W. Lowery Compere.. 386 14 
Clinton Junior (C.)............. Clinton, JOWS wf si63 0% 1946 |Paul Sharar (Dean)..... 140 26 
Coahoma Junior (ey be Ne, Clarksdale, Miss..... 1949- |B CLaurin. (sae 198 13 
Coalinga ( inichpree era essler Coalinga, Cau if mint 1932 Wallin P. Niland clr) 386 32 
ffeyville (C y a cw atirasere Spades) ceo Coffeyville See 1923 M. Wilson Denny. 429 22 
Cogswell Polytechnical (C.).....: San jer Pana Calif... 1887 cea W. Smith 125 11 
Colby Junior (W eect ene cseeneee New London, N. H..,} 1837 |Eugene M. Austim . 515 46 
Colorado Woman’s........-..... Denver, io «.+++] 1888 |Eugene E. Dawson..... 504 49 
Columbia County "Reachers (C.)..|Columbus, Wis....... 1908 |Edgar G. Wippermann. . 46 6 
Community Col. & Tech. Inst. (C) Benton Harbor, Mich.| 1946 |C. q. Beckwith . 576 36 
. |Compton, Califa <. .| 1927 |Paul Ey eae ORR to 3,931 142 
> St. Paul, Minn. .| 1893 |W. A. Poehler...... 238 35 
‘dia Milwaukee, Aye -| 1881 |Walter W. Stucnkel 487 26 
2 Concordia Junior (C.). Bronxville, N. 1881 |Albert E, Meyer. 149 20 
Connors State Agri. (C Warner, Okla. 1908 |Jacob Johnson...., 405 21 
x San Pablo, Calli 1950 |D. J. McCunn (Supt 2,556 78 
Wesson, Ce Eo oe 1928 |F. M. Fortenberry. . . 405 35 
Nevada, Mo......... 1884 |Blanche H. Dow....... 283 30 
Creston, Iowa........ 1926 |F, M. Herring (Dean)... 92 16 
Williamsburg, Ky . 1889 |J. M. Boswell.......... 445 26 
Miles City, Mont.. 1939 |C. E. Hood (Supt.)..... 150 15 
Danville Junior (C.)......0s.... Danville, Ill......... 1946 |Mary Miller (Dean)..,. 250 25 
Dawson County Junior (C, i ‘|Glendive, Mont...... 1940 \James Vomhof (Dean) eae 42 5 
~Dean Junior eee ta uy-aks NID Se ed Franklin, ra Bieter h aba 1865 |William Garner........ 387 37 
ee pe Baptist: (C.) ai ere ve.e dss are Decatur, Tex......+. 1897 |Otis Strickland......... 154 18 
PIOMAIME AIIG)n Pia et em alle AE ie, Corpus onristt, Tex...| 1935 |E, L. Harvin....... x 1,828 137 
Devils take: PARENT GUD) 5 sa si euesnre Devils Lake, N. Dak..| 1941 |F. H. Gilliland......... 45 10 
J Devry Technical Inst. (C.)...... CARS, TL... Sage ceire 1931" \T'; JLatéber. sete. 1,677 97 
Dishlo Valley (C,) 0 de% 4 wrens Concord, Calif....... 1950 |Karl O. oe (Dir.) 1,445 68 
Dixie Junior (CY). aster HE LPAI ote slots St. eae ePIC aco ye 1915 |Arthur F. Bruhn....... 250 29 
Modge Gity-(C.)).. . Zeccweem ie ae Dodge City, Kan..... 1935 |Guy Davis (Dean)...... 275 20 
Dodge County Teachers (C.)..... Mayville, Wis........ 1925 (Phyllis Ritter.......... 70 5 
Dominican Junior (W.)......... Blauvelt, N. Yu... pws 1952 |Mother Geraldine. ...., 91 14 
PRONTO GGS) 5 lapse atacs o's ee Siar di Kansas City, Kan....| 1949 |Sister Jerome.......... 356 16 
Door Kewaunee Teachers (oe. - |Algoma, Wis......... 1908 |Robert J. Gaulke....... 57 6 
Eagle Grove Junior (C.).. .. |Eagle Grove, Iowa.. 1928 |Carl Thorson (Dean)... 161 17 
East Central Junior (C.). ..|Decatur, Miss. 1928 |W. A. Vincent........5 431 43 
East Los Angeles Junior (on ) - |Los Angeles, Calif. 1945 |BenjaminK.Swartz(Dir.) 1,726 111 
East Mississfopi Junior (C. Scooba, Miss... . 1927 |R. A. Harbour. 190 20 
Eastern pncns Junior (C. Thatcher, Ariz. . 1891 |Paul Guitteau. 275 21 
Eastern Okla. A. & M. (C.) Wilburton, Okla. 1909 |E. T. Dunlap. 844 30 
Eastman Dental yu Cw) Rochester, N. Y. 1916 |Basil Bibby (Di 69 30 
S Edward Waters (C.) . Jacksonville, Fla..... 1872 |W. B. Stewart..... 510 23 
El Camino (Ci). . |El Camino Coll., Calif.| 1946 |Forrest Murdock....... 9,600 245 
El Dorado Junior (on a . {El Dorado, Kan......| 1927 |Max Bickford (Supt.). 300 27 
Electronic ee ee ‘Inst. (C.):.: Inglewood, Calif...... 1946 |Allen B. Crews........ 400 24 
gin Community (C.).......... OZ PILE arlogratss'apc ote 1949 |G. I. Renner (Dean), 165 25 
eiswOrth CC.) . s veaie'e > ealerscis va Iowa Falls, Towa. .| 1890 |Verle E. Stucker (Dean). 145 16 
El Reno Junior (C.)............{El agent CORIB Fcc etre 1938 |Paul R. Taylor....... AS 74 10 
Ely hone (oh Dae ier teeter eee NET, VEL stale. «sas os 1922 |Idelia Loso (Dean)..... 145 16 
PNM ANWON GG, Yrs. cert. s2lye ean hae a Franklin Spgs., Ga.. 1919 |Woodward G,. Drum. 175 12 
Emmetsburg Junior (C.)....-.... Emmetsburg, Towa. 1930 |Roger Lauger (Supt. HA 40 17 
Emory (C.) (8)... scscnee este REOLG> Gait. «use ve 1836 |Virgil Eady (Dean).,..,.. 225 22 
Endicott SUBION (Ws) %sc0 spe scales srs Beverly, Mass....... 1939 |George Bierkoe........ 398 41 
Epiphany Apostolic,.........:. owbnEee, ie Mesveavnne 1889 |V. Rev. F. Dalsey..... é 33 10 
Estherville Junior (C.)........-. Estherville, Iowa..... 1923 |W. C. Hilburn (Supt.).., 130 11 
Eveleth Junior (C.).......-..... Eveleth, ee tee 1916 |E. T. Carlstedt (Dean).. 80 17 
Everett Junior (C.)..........-.. Everett, Wash....... 1941 |Frederic Giles...,...... 2,192 114 
SANIT Yiu). «yaje bualithge oftierninteral Fairbury, Nebr....... 1941 |F, Don Maclay........ 225 22 
Ferrum Junior (GC.), 6060s © oes Werrum, Va secs ce sis 1928 |C. Ralph Arthur. 162 20 
Hisher Jumidr: CW.) ier a. cio astern: oston,, Mass........ 1903 |Sanford Fisher......... 340 21 
Flat River, Jr. Coll. of (C.)...... Flat River, Mo....... 1922 |Gayle Simmons (Dean). 329 18 
Mit DUDIOL .(C.)..2s steers) Nie ushers it Milos iiceectton 1923 |Clyde E. Blocker (Dean) 3,147 143 
Florida Christian () emsiarls baieto Tampa, Fla. . .| 1944 |James R. Cope......... 226 20 
Fort. Dodge Junior (C.). ‘Fort Dodge, Iowa. 1921 |Paul Seydel (pir) swore 230 26 
Ft. Kent . Norm. Sch. (C.). | ..|Fort Kent, Me....... 1878 |Joseph Martin Fox..... 65 8 
Fort Lewis Ag. & Mech. (C.)....|Durango, Colo....... 1911 |Charles D. Rea,....., 381 24 
Fort Scott Junior (C.).......... Fort Scott, Kan.. 1919 |C. W. Trogdon Bean) 129 20 
Fort Smith Junior (C.). 2.2... .! Fort Smith, Ark 1928 |Elmer H. Coo 606 38 
Frank Phillips (C.). ....{Borger, Tex.. 1948 |James W. Dillard....... 639 39 
Franklin Tesh, Inst. ¢ ...|Boston, Mass. . 1908 |L. J. Dunham, ar. (Dir.) 300 29 
Freed-Hardeman (C.,).........<.. Henderson, Ten 1908 'Hubert A. Dixon.,..... 363 $1 


(a) Division of Emory University. 


ae 


a ee a ee . 
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Freeman Junior (C.)..........-. Freeman, S. Dak..... 
HO Junior (C3)\... 005 eas ween Fresno, Calif 
Friends Bible (C.).............- Ha d, Ki 
Friendship Junior (C.)......-.~. Rock Hill, S. C 
ety Sunlor(C.) cs aes 8 Fullerton, Calif 
IDS VINEK(C.) ise since see ees ems ee Gainesville, Tex 
Garden Sty Oe (OL Ct ae Garden on. 
Gardner-Webb Junior (C.)......+ Boiling Spi 
Garland School (W.)........++++ stele 


Georgetown Visitation Jr. (W.).. 
Georgia Mili 


Graceland (C.) 

Grand Rapids Junior (C.) 
Grand View (C. 
Grays Harbor ( 
Green County Teachers (C.)..... 
Green Moun WwW: 


a Ore ial Goll of (C.) ”. 
our Bark (W.) 


Hareum Junior (W. 
Hartford ay 
Hartnell (C.) 
Henderson County Jr. (C,)..... 
Henry Ford Community OMe 
Hershey Junior (C.) 
Hesston: (C)):. 0%... see ee we eee 
Hibbing Junior (C.). 
Highland Junior (C. ye 
Highland Park Junior (C 
Hinds Junior (C.) 
Holmes Junior (C. 
Holy Cross Prep. Sem. 
Holyoke Junior (C. 
Howard County Junior (C.)..... 
Humphreys (C 
Hutchinson Junior (C.)......... 
Immaculata Junior (W.)........ 
Immaculate Concep. Jr. (W.).... 
Immanuel anthers (C.) 
Imperial Valley (C 
Independence See Gs 
Tola Junior (C.) 
tasca gunior (C.)). 3.0. cee ke 
Itawamba Junior (C.)...0....... 
Wackson Junior (C.)........4..6. 
Jacksonville eo ay ORG ace inate 
Jersey City Junior (C.).. 
Johnstown (C.) (a) 
Joliet Junior (C.). 
Jones County Junior (Cc 
Joplin Junior (C 
Jordan Seminary . 
Juneau County Tea 
Kan. City, Junior C on sa ret ) 
Kan. City Kan. Junior (C.)..... 
Katharine Gibbs Sch. (W. x Avner tte 
Kemper peeitaty School. eae 
Kendall (C 
Keokuk Committ (Grae ec 
Keystone Junior (C. 
Kilgore (C. 
King’s Business (C.).........5.. 
Lain Technical Inst. (C.)........ 
Lamar Junior (C.) 
Langlade County Teachers (C.). 
Baredo Junior (C.)i2. . 1... ee. 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. (C.).. 
Lasell Junior (W.) 
Lassen Junior (C.)....... 
Lee (C 
PENNS. Woes fy a. sie avuleie ors 
Lees Junior (C.), 
Lees-McRae (C.,) é 
Leicester Junior........ 
MANGO (C.). og ve ewe» 
Lincoln County Teachers Ae aie 
Lindsey Wilson (C.) . 

Lon Morris (C.). 
Long Beach City (CG. 
Loretto Junior (W.). 
Los Angeles City (C. 
Los Angeles Harbor Jr. (C.). 
‘Los Angeles Jr. Coll, of Bus. (C.). 
Los Angeles Pierce Jr. (C.)...... 
L. A. Trade Tech. Junior (C.)... 
Los Angeles feel JENS) Sie 
AOHSDUE CL) Shs on scott alee 
Lower Columbia Junior (C.) 
ather Junior (C.) oe shea ieee 
Lyons Township Junior (C.)..... 
Manitowoc County Teachers (C.) 
Marin, ie of S 


we 


4 Aberdeen, Wash. 


.| Joliet, TL 
.| Ellisville, Miss... . 


.|New Lisbon, Wis.. 
..| Kansas City, Mo.. 
.| Kansas City, Kan. 


.|Loretto, Ky 
.| Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 


Monroe, Wis 


.|Athens, Tex. .......- 
Dearborn, Mich...... 


‘ Kan 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Raymond. Miss...... 
Madisonville, Tenn... 


Hutchinson, Kan... .. 
Washington, D.C.... 
Lodi, N. 


El Centro, Calif...) .: 
.| Independence, Kan... 
Iola, Kan 
Coleraine, Minn....., 
Fulton, Miss......... 
Jackson, Mich....... 
Jacksonville, Tex..... 
Jersey City, N. J..... 
Johnstown, Pa....... 


VopUn.) MO Re ac 3. 
Menominee, Mich 


New York, N. 


-|Boonville, Mo........ 


Evanston, Ill. ....... 
Keokuk, Iowa........ 
LaPlume. Pa... 6 002 
Kilgore, Tex. .....a.. 
Charlotte, -N.C...... 
Indianapolis, Ind...., 
Lamar, Colo......:.. 
.|Antigo, Wisi ........ 
Laredo, Tex: .......0. 
La Salle, Til Rants Ae toed 
.|Auburndale, Mass... 
Susanville, Calif.) .); 
Cleveland, Tenn,.... 
Baytown, Tex......, 
Jackson, Ky......... 
Banner Elk, N.C..., 
Leicester, Mass....., 
Lincoln, Ts 6 55. ayant 


Long Beach, Calif. .., 


Wilmington, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Woodland Hills, Call. 
-|Los Angeles, Calif. 

Van Nuys, Calif...... 
Louisburg, N. C...... 
Longview, Wash..... 
Wahoo, Nebr.i,..... 
La Grange, ll....... 
Manitowoc, Wis...... 
Kentfield, Calif...... 
«.|Marinette, Wis....... 


. 


(a) Division of the University of Pittsburgh. 


.| Raymond Dooley 
rs gone B. Horton 


Governing Official 


Orval Pirtle 
Fred Eshleman (Dean)... 
V. H. Fenstermacher (DJ 


Horace N. eRe 
Frank B. Branch 
V. Rev. B. Buckley (Rec.) 
G. E. Frost_(Dir.) 
William A. Hunt......; 
John R. Humphreys.... 
E. R. Briggs (Dean).... 
Sister Mary Joan....... 
Sister Mary Justitia. ... 
Wm. H. Kampschmidt.. 
E. W. Waterman (Dir.). 
Fred Cinotto (Dean). 
eo C. Smith (Dean). 
Wilson (Dean).. 
Philip A. Sheffield. ..... 
Wm. N. Atkinson...... 
Douglas L. Laird....... 
R. Robert Rosenberg. . . 
‘Theodore W. Biddle. ... 
Hugh Bonar, ..05 ae0. oe 
James Young. .......:. 
ROUS. WO0G ochre 
V. Rev. T. L’Ecuyer.... 
Lester H. Sheffield...... 
aan G. Blim (Dean). . 
W. Harvey tenn 
Gordon Gibbs . 
P. Cleland.. ‘ 
W.-M. Westerberg £ 
J. A. McKinstry (Dean) . 
Blake Tewksbury....... 
Qruce Stark <5... caren 
Milo O. Kirkpatrick. 
Mrs. Thelma Lain (Dir.) 
Homer C. Kelley....... 
S. M. Calh 
i: J. ae 
H. Dolan (Dir)! oe 
Secon Wass 


Rev. 

George ‘Gaeen 
R, G.-Landolt..s05. cnesscs 
Joseph H. Carter....... 
Paul Swan no. cop eke awe 


G. Longbotham......_. 


Walter T. Coultas (Dir. 
Cecil W. Robbins. . i) 
Sigurd Rislov (Dean) ; 
Rev. T. Johnson. 

G. 8. Olsen (Supt.) . 
A. R. Thiede.... 
Ward H. Austin. 

T. K. Hocking... ... 


Stu- 
dents | ers 


i. 
s 


- 


SRORSaRRESRSSRRESSVEE os 


ute 
Marjorie Webster Junio) 
ee Ai (Ce Sag 


ie ees 


ee ee 


(C). 
Mary Holmes Junior FRO te teal 


Moline Community (CG 
Monterey Peninsula ¢ 
Montgomery Junior (C.) : 
Monticello (W.)....... 
Moody Bible Institute (C e 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C 
LO. (LU A ier eres 
Or Cosa t tlhe > ale 
Mt. Aloysius Junior (W.)........ 
Mt. St. Clare Junior (W.)....... 
Mt. San Antonio (C.)........... 
Mt. Vernon Junior (W 
Multnomah (C 


Muskogee Junior (C 
NMapantO yrs cs 0 = ssa et ee vee 
N aeional Business (C.)....5..... 
Navarro Junior (C.)........+.-4. 
New Hampshire Tech. Inst. (C.). 
New ee ag Tech. Inst. (C.). 
New Haven (C p) reecapicias ees 
New Mexico Military Inst.. 
New York Inst. of Tech. (C.) 
New York, State Univ. of. . 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. eR 


aa “ & : 


“ rs 


eomaaniiy Colleges: 

Auburn Community ee Praha tee 
Broome Tech. Comm. (C.)..-. 
Erie County Tech. Inst. lag 
Fashion Inst. of Tech. (C.). 
Hudson Valley Tech. Inst..... 
Jamestown Community (C.). 
Mohawk Valley Tech. Inst. (C). 
N. Y. City Community (C.). 
Orange Co. Community (C.).. 
Staten Island Comm. ( 
Westchester Community (C.). 


Norfolk Junior (C.)......-¢.+++- 
Norman (| 
Re Dak. Sch. of Forestry (C.).... 
Dak. St. Sch. of Science (C:). 
North Greenville Junior (C.). 
North Idaho Junior (C.).. 
North Park (€.) 
Northeast Miss. Junior re 
Northeastern Junior he 
Northeastern Okla. A. @ M.(G.): 
Northern Montana (C.). 
Northern Okla. Junior (C.). 
Northern Wyo. Community « 
Northrop Aeronautical Inst...... 
Northwest. Community (C 
Northwest Miss. Junior (C.)..... 
Northwestern Junior (C 2 
Northwestern Michigan (C.)..... 
Oakland Junior (C. 
a Ridge Military Institute . 
Ooeanwide-Carlabad (COA iGateatoon 
Odessa(C.) isc. wos eee ses 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. (C.)....... 
Oklahoma Military Academy . 
Oklahoma Sch. of Bus. (C.)...... 


CRTRING SU) a in ack als piace ps0 o cua 
Ottumwa Heights (W.)....,..... 
Our Lady of Hope Mission Sem, 

Outagamie County Teachers (C. ,. 
Packer Collegiate Inst., Jr. (W. 


.. |Statesville, N. 


: Morristown, Tenn 


- [Roswell 


:. |Dethi, 


. Brooklyn, N.Y: 


--/Tigerville, S.C 
-|Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


--|Tonkawa, Okla . 
).|Sheridan, Wyo. . 


Ba Swe P 


./Oak Ridge, N. G 


Education—Junior Colleges 


New London, Cone: ve 


Hartford, Conn.. 
Cicero, Ill..... 
Cresson, Pa. 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Pomona, Calif 
Washington, D.C.... 
Portland, Ore........ 
Tishomingo, Okla.... 
Muscatine, Iowa..... 
Muskegon, Mich..... 
Muskogee, OKla...... 
Napa, Calif 
Roanoke, Va......... 
Corsicana, Tex....... 
Manchester, N. nce 
-|Portsmouth, N. H..:: 
New Haven, Conn.... 
N. M 


Farmingdale, N. 2 
Morrisville, N. ¥..... 


Auburn, N. Y 
pinghaaten, INeey.s 
uffalo, N. Y 


: Rew York, (No &. <a 


Troy, N. Y 
Jamestown, N. Y.,... 
Utica, N. Y.. 


-|Middletown, N. 
Staten Island, N. Y.! 
-|Valhalla, N. ¥ 


Norman Park, Ga.,.. 
BottineauyN. Dak.... 
-|Wahpeton, N. Dak... 


Chicago, Ill 


-|Booneville, Miss..... 
- |Sterling, Colo. om 


Miami, Okla. . 
Havre, Mont. . 


Inglewood, Calif. 
owell, Wyo 
Senatobia, Miss 
Orange City, Iowa.. 

Traverse C ty, Mich. 
Oakland, Calif 


Bar Harbor, Me...... 
Pipe Se zone Fre a 
Odessa, Tex......... 
Cincinnati, *Onio aE SOK 
: |Claremore, Okla...... 
Tulsa, OKla.......... 


Bremerton, Wash..... 
Costa Mesa, Calif... .. 


La Junta, Geilo Perens sk 
Ottumwa, Iwa....... 
Newburgh, N. Y..... 
Kaukauna, Wis... 


).. Brooklyn, N-Y...... 


Includes enrollment in senior colleges. See page 468, 2Includes faculty of senior colleges. See page 468. 


Year 


Governing Official 


Horace J. Wubben...... 
Charles P.. Harbottle. . |; 
Lucien E. Roberts...... 
Lewis A. Piper......... 
Wesley Knapp.. sake 
Robert Weller....... 
John Montgomery...... 
Roy F. ape (Dean) . 
Roy C. McC 

EB. Aacclineoek, (Dean) : 
Frederick R. Huber..... 


arp 

William Culbertson...., 
Leonard Haynes, Jr. 
Mrs. W. E. Morse. 
Allen Moore..,... 
Sister M. O'Reilly... 
Mother Mary Cleary 
Oscar H. Edinger, Jr. 
George Lloyd..... 
John 8. Griffith. . 
Clive Murray...... 
es a Loper (Dean)..... 

G. Dwyer (Dir.).. 
penis Huff (Dean)..... 
Roy L. Patrick..:..... 
Murray K. Coulter. 
Ben W. Jones 
Clifton H. Dustin Prin.) 
EB. A. McCourt (Prin.). 
Marvin Peterson..... 
Hobart R. Gay (Supt.).: 
Alexander Schure....... 
Paul B. Orvis (Dir.).... 
Albert E. French (Dir.) . 
Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.).. 
Wm. R. Kunsela (Dir.)., 
William Medesy (Dir.).. 
R. N. Whipple (Dir.).., 


Albert_T. Skinner....., 
Cecil C. Tyrrell. i... 
Laurence BE. Spring. 
Lawrence L. Bethel 
Otto V. Guenther...... 
Albert W. Baisler....... 


Phillip C. Martin. rh 
Walter Taylor (Dir.).. |; 
James L. Conrad....... 
Allen P. Burkhardt..... 
ey Atkinson .7. oie 
N. Nelsoni.05 5 Fane 
S W. Haverty......... 
Murphree Donnan...... 
George Kildow......... 
Clarence Nelson........ 
W. 4H. Hinton...,.. i10 
Ervin 8. French. ., 
Bruce G.-Carter. 
L. O. Brockman 
V. R. Easterling... 
Richard E. White. 
J. I, MeKinley (D 
J. EK. Christensen. 
R. D. MeLendon, 
P. Stegenga...... 7 
P. N. Tanis (Dir.)....., 
Clement Long (Dir.)..., 
T. O. Wright 
wey, Fr. C. 
R. V. Rodgers. 
Murry M8 (So Mirena tori 
G. Ross Henninger...,. 
Homer Ledbetter....... 
H. Everett Pope........ 
W. Milan Davis........ 
F. C. Kintzer (Dean)... 
Basil Peterson . rate: 
W. D. Purvine (Dir.) ::. 
Morris 8. Hale, Jr...... 
William L. McDivitt.... 
Sister Marie (Dean)... 
Rev. E. G. Mahoney ... 
S. W. Ihlenfeldt........ 
PauteD »Shaferts tance 


a ee 


478 


Name 


Paul Smith’s (C.).. 


Peace (W.)........ : : N. 
Pearl River Junior on Ey epee isha tee tote eels x Miss..... 
Peirce Sch. of Bus. Admin (C.).. ‘lpr adelphia, Pa... :.. 
Penn Hall Junior (W.).........- Chambersburg, Pa.. . 
Pensacola Jr. (C.).......ceeeeee Pensacola, Fla....... 
Perkinston Junior (C.).........- Perkinston, Miss..... 
PROBDIK (Gs) sc ssiceies oe ees we varelgns Phoenix, Ariz........ 
PREKEVINEN(C.) oir. wis ce vis ole cle nieve , (Pikeville, Ky........ 
Pineland Junior (C.)......-..+5- Salemburg, N. C...... 
Pine Manor Junior (W.)........ Wellesley, Mass...... 
Piney Woods (C.).......06.6+%5 Piney Woods, Miss... 
Polk County Teachers (C.)...... St. Croix Falls, hia 
Port Huron Junior (C.)......... Port Huron, Mich.... 
Porterville (C.)... ccc eee eee Porterville, Calif... .. 
Post: Junior (C.)...0 22 ee ees Waterbury, Conn.,... 
Poteau Community (C.)........ Poteau, Okla......... 
“ rans arene (Berets Saclictis eves ee 

ratt Junior (C.)...... ¥ 
Prentiss Inst. (: be eo Prentiss, Miss 


Presbyterian “Sato (C.) 
Pueblo Junior (C.). 
Racine-Kenosha Co. Teach. ( 


Ranger Junior (C.)............. Ranger, Tex 
EO panseeates, ERO: (Oise! doce New York, N 

os) 0 OO pO Cre eee ae Reedley, 
oe rae Cee a Waleska 
Richland Co. Teach. (C.)....... : 
RMS Ces) Sree S) oe avanniaQegatene ale eins Rexburg, Idaho 
Riverside City (C.)............. Riverside, Calif...... 
Robert Morris Sch, (C.)......... Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Rochester Junior (C.)........... Rochester, Minn..... 
Roger Williams Jr. (C.)......... Providence, R. I...... 
Sacramento Junior (C.)......... Sacramento, Calif.... 


baa Ne Fee aE 


Sacred Heart (W. ha 

Sacred Heart Junior (W.). 

Bi. Bede- Junior. . 23... 2.00.0 
St. Catharine Tunlor (C.). i 
See RUBE VED TAPAD (105): sceirares cya ta. vb Te! eravpith pease pula Se Ra, ce 
St. Joseph Junior (C.).......... t. Joseph, Mo....... 
St. ee : ae Train. Inst. (W.) Se Augustine, Fla. . 

St. Joseph J 
St. eigen” r Seraphic Sem 
St. Lawrence Seminary 3 
St. Mary’s Junior cw) (): 
St. Mary’s Junior ee 

St. Mary’s Seminary Jr. (W.) 
St. Paul's (C. 


.|O’Fallon, Mo. 
.|Raleigh, 'N. C.. 
St. Mary's City, aq ; 
DPR idenits alts = Concordia, Mo.. 

St. Petersburg Bible Inst. (C.). . . |St. Petersburg, Fla.. 
St. Petersburg Junior (C.)....... St. Petersburg, Fla. 
RPAH AC.) so aie ees cee gl ee San Antonio, Tex... . 
St. Thomas Seminary........... Bloomfield, Conn;.... 
Salvatorian Seminary........... St. Nazianz, Wis... : 
San Angelo (C.) + 7 ai SD Angelo, LOX 5 ARs 
San Antonio (C.)........... ./San Antonio, Tex..... 
San Benito (C. . |Hollister, Calif....... 
San Bernardino Valley (C.)...... San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego Junior (C.).. ....../San Diego, Calif 

San Jose City (C. 


yO Oe San Jose, Calif....... 


San Luis Obispo PEO Movke San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


San Mateo, Coll. of (C.)......... San Mateo, Calif 


Banta Ana(C.) oc scicr ces eeas Santa Ana, Calif... .. 
Santa Barbara Junior oe oe .|Santa Barbara, Calif.* 
— Monica City (C otro roe Santa Monica, Calif. . 


meets i + & Santa Rosa, Calif..... 
af nee Los Angeles, Calif... . 

i. (Sayre, Okla, soo. cies 
Kerrville} Texs .c2.0.) 05 


( 
Schreiner Institute (C, 
Scottsbluff (C 
Sequoias, Coll, of the ice! 
Shasta (C.) 
Sheboygan caaty Teachers (C 


Redding, Calif); | |||: 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis 
Shenandoah (C 


BROTHA CES! Dieerr aie: iosv\vcnvaso can ctaue. o etaee 

MARIEACOS) 20". > sla winwes oti Ws cokers 

Skagit MAGS CC.) aisialarn chien teresa 

Snead (C.)........ 

Snow Coll. (C.) (C).veve cc ceeees i Ephraim, Utah, 

South Georgia (C.)..........05% Douglas, Ga......... 
DOUGH “PexAs (C.) oa veg c avaivicsies Houston, Tex........ 
Southern Baptist (.O.5 SNe a Walnut Ridge, Ark. 
Southern Sem, & Junior (W.)..../Buena Vista, Va.,.... 
Southern Tech. Inst. (C.),....... Chamblee, Ga........ 
Southern Union (C.)..,......... Wadley, Alama shite 
Southwest Baptist (C.).......... Bolivar, Mo. 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. (C.)....|Summit, Miss...._.._- 
Southwest Texas Junior (C.),.... Uvalde, Tex... \:s00 
Southwestern Bible Inst, iC. Ms ane pecabachle, Tex 


Education—Junior Colleges 


artan 
Charles Fill (Dean).. 
Harold W. Schaughency. 
Harold H. Stephenson... 
Mother Mary Susan.... 
Ege M. Hoban 


4 
George Blackwell euwh ) 
Mother Anna Mar 
V. Rev. Joseph race 
V. Rev. P. F. Foley (Ree.) 
Rev. Gratian Zach aa 
Mother M. Lorenza. . 
Richard G. Stone. 


Lambert J. Mehl. 
Rev. Charles Leamin 
Michael Bennett. 
Wayland P. Moody. . 
Rt. Rev. Byrnes (Rec,) . 
Rev. Richard Birdsall. 
Raymond Cavness...... 
Wayland P. Moody..... 
Ralph Schroder a ie 
Herman J. Sheffield... .. 
Walter Thatcher (Prin.) . 
Herman Buchser (Dk bes 
Frank Holt (Dir.). 

Julio L. Bertolazzo. |||: 
John E. Johnson. 
Leonard L. Bowman. 


"|Wade Thomas.......... 


Paul R. Jackson........ 
Arch Alexander........ 
Andrew Edington... ... 
Lauren Schwisow....... 


Gilbert Collyer........: 
Bert L. Greenfield 
Forrest S. a BOey, 


WwW. H eer (Dir.). 
H. liams...... 
Mrs. H. R. Rob 


L. V. Johnson Bir): 
Walter A. Graham. , 
ee BAe Dowdy 


ee 


(a) Division of West Virginia Univ. (b) Division of St .Louis Univ. (c) Division of Utah State Univ. 


i ml 


oe Junior G 
Texarkana (C. 


Victoria (C. -- ate: 
Vin 


Warren Wilson (C.)............ 
Washington Junior (C.) 
Washington State Teach. (C.)... 
Weatherford (C.) 

‘bber (W.) 


C.) 
Webster City Junior - rea 
Wenatchee Valley (C 
Wentworth Teciruve 
Wentworth Military Acad 
Wesley Junior (C.) 
Wesleyan Methodist (C.)........ 
Wessington Springs (C.). 
West Georgia (C. 
Wharton Cou Junior (W. 


gate (C.). 
Wood Junior (C.) a Cee th ee re 
Worcester Junior (C. ‘a ‘Spree ee 
Worthington Junior ( 
Yakima Mate Brion St. » ihe 
York Junior (C 
Young Harris (¢ 
Yuba (C.). 


Te 
Forest City, Iowa.... 
Swannanoa, N.C..... 
Pensacola, eee 

Machias, oo 
‘| Weatherford, Tex... 
Babson con Fla..... 
Ogden, Utah ins 
Webster City, Iowa . 
Wenatchee, Wash. . 
Boston, Mass 


al, S. 
ae Wessington Spgs.,S. D: 
.|Carrollton, Ga 


Portland, Me 
Wharton, z 


Wingate, N, 
Mathiston, Miss 
Worcester, Mass 
Worthington, Minn... 
.| Yakima, Wash 

York, Pa 

Young Harris, Ga. 
Marysville, Calif 


arry 2 

Kenneth MacKay. . ewe 

pale oot Gauvey (Dir). efenat: 
McDonald. . 

Milton &. Baker. 

W.D. A. Peaslee. 

Phil H. Putnam ( 

Ralph Noble 


J. D. Moore. 

Isaac K. Bec 

one V. Turner 
G.M cee Meter 
J. F. Pot sats 
Sigvald D> Fauske. . 
Arthur rie gee 
G. T. Wiggins. 
Lincoln Sennett’ 
Vernon Parrott. 

Paul C, Staake.. 


H. Russell Beatty 
James_M. Sellers 


Philip H. Harden 

Irvine 8. Ingram 

Edward Y. Blew 

J. M. Hodges. 

Sinclair Daniel... ‘ 

Tilford Swearingen a 
William M. Randall.... 

Walter Hendricks 

Budd E. Smith 

Felix Sutphin. Rite 

Harold Bentley (Dir’).: 

W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 

Harold Hoeglund (Dean) 

Ray A. Miller 

Charles Clegg 


J.-F Collins =. i. nase 


Canadian Colleges and Universities 


(C) co-educational; (M) faculty of medicine; (W) women only. 


Name 


Location 


ACAMIS THOS (Ceres c cprayicndei se fo 
Alberta Un. of (C.) 
Assumption Un, (C.)........... 
Bishop’s Un. (C.) 
British Columbia, Un.of(C.,M.) 
Carleton (C.) # 
Dalhousie Un. (C., 
King’s Coll., Un. of Ws ; 
Daan University (C., M 
a 


a 


Mt. St. Vincent {oP fn aes ne 
New Brunswick, Un. of (C.) 
Newfoundland, Men. bes of (C08 


Ottawa, Un. of (C., 
Queen's Un. (C., 
St. Dunstan’s Un. (C. ) 
St. Francis Xavier Un. (C,)...... 
BY VMEAT YS QIMGN ee gatas ee do 
Si WNOMAS (Cerys a's chai yaie ee 
Sainte-Anne, College............ 
Saskatchewan, Un. of (C., M.).. 
Sir George mot (C) (Gy ta ee 


. |Vancouver, B. C. 


.. |Montreal, Que. . he 
.|Hamilton, Ont....... 


Edmonton, Alberta... 
Windsor, Ont ax 
Lennoxville, Que 


Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Quebec, Que. . ; 
Montreal, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man 


Montreal, Que....... 
Sackville, N. B....... 
Halifax, Nova Pookie. 
Fredericton, 


: Ottawa, Onghear 


Kingston, Ont....... 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 
Antigonish, N. 8 
Aalifax, Nova Scotia.. 
Chatham, N. B 
Church Point, N.S... 


. |Saskatoon, Sask.,.... 


Montreal, Que....... 
Sudbury, Ont........ 
Toronto, Ont......... 


London; Ont... 2.5. 


Wolfville, Nova Scotia. a 


Governing official 


Watson Kirkconnell.... 
Andrew Stewart.... 
V. Rev. BE. C. LeBel 
Douglas Abbott.... 
Norman MacKenzie. 
Claude Thos. Bissell 


Rev. Canon H. L. Puxley 
Msgr. A. M. Parent, 

V. Rev. G. F. Lahey.... 
Hugh Saunderson. ea 
F. Cyril James (Prin.). f 
Rev. G. P. Gilmour..... 
Msgr. Irénée Lussier.... 
Rev. W. R. Flemington.. 
Sister Francis d' Assisi... 
Colin Bridges Mackay... 
Raymond,Gushue...... 
V. Rev. R. Normandin.. 
William A. Mackintosh.. 
V. Rev. J. A. Sullivan... 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Somers... 
Patrick G. Malone...... 


-\V. Rev. A. McFadden. . 


Rev. Edouard Boudreault; 
Walter P. Thompson..,, 
Henry Foss Hall (Prin.). 
Alphonse Raymond..... 
Samuel Beatty......... 


G, Edward Hall......., 


Admiral Byrd's 


Books in Fairfax County, Va., Library 


Stu- 


dents 


President unless otherwise stated. 
Teach 


ers 


Books and personal memoranda of Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd have been given by his ey to pees 


Richard E. Byrd Library at Springfield, Fairfax County, Va., 12 mi. 


Byrd died Mar. 11, 1957. 


from Washington, D 


1S" Se Te ee 
' ™ am — oe ’ 


480 Education—College Fraternities and Societies 


American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
There are two groups of American college fraternal organizations, the fraternities and Praca 


that organize the social life of their members, and the honor and recognition societies 

members primarily for their achievement in some field of education. Among the fraternities and 
sororities, there is a distinction between the so-called social college fraternities that draw their 
‘membership mainly from the undergraduate student body, and the .professional fraternities that 
confine their membership to a specific field of professional education. 

The oldest American college Greek letter fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized Dec. 5, 1776 
at William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. It was not continuously active. Originally founded 
as a secret fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa was reorganized in 1883 as an honor society and students 
with the highest standing on graduation are nominated for niembership by college authorities. 
Kappa Aljpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825 at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., is the oldest 
of all Greek letter fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. - 

National Interfraternity Organizations “a A 

National Interfraternity Conference: Sec., Roland Maxwell, 410 Security Bldg., Pasadena, Calif. 

Professional Interfraternity Conference: Sec., J. D. Thomas, 330 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio. _ 

Association of College Honor Societies: Sec.-Treas., Lloyd M. Parks, Dean, Coll. of Pharm., Ohio 
State Un., Columbus, Ohio. 

National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., Mrs. Joseph D. Grigsby, Grigsby’s Station, Landover, Md. 

Professional Panhellenic Association: Sec., Mrs. Ordry P.. Ray, 1945 Lebanon Dr., N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 


EE — Sl 


Social College Fraternities and Sororities 


-_s 


FRATERNITIES 
Year Active | Mem- 3 
Name Found. Chapt. bers National Headquarters : 
Minha Ohl RHO. we. cick vs ees 1895 23 9,575 | 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. 
Alpha Delta Gamma,.......... 1924 11 4,500 | 6332 No. Kenmore, Guitare 40; ii. = 
Alpha Delta Phi............... 1832 28 16,800 | 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sa ae fat | 48 | Akane | ZoN*ihack: Seca 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon.........| 1922 10 4,077 | 712 Stephenson Bldg, Detroit 3, Mi 
Alpha Kappa Lambda.........| 1914 18 3'962 | Box 139, Emporia, Kan. oe 
Alpha Phi Alpha.............. 1904 271 | 20,000 | 4432 South Pkwy.. Chicago 15, Ill. 
ee ‘Se pela: ate Rarer 1914 20 7,000 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
cee ee PRIS Be Banga esate fone Af aces 24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 
a au nee Men irene. S dace bette 627-9 E. Green St., Champaign, Il 
pe Sana. ee tee ee oem +028 ia aes 436 Stuart Bldg., coln, Nebr 
ae cece x OMe ew tsa alee vale 30 5 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. . 
pee Bee ee bd orabs mrehertiay «anes ee th Ease P. O. Box 139, New York 27, N. Y. 
Beta Theta Pl.......... 0.0.02. 1839 96 | 52,000 | 208 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
Chi Pht... 06... 222s -+.| 1824 34 | 18,025 | 308 Mark Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Peete Gai acon a Seaae 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
oe he miles 7 sae 3 as'000 a So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. 
aa D: ? Hes +4 Peet} 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Delta Phi........... | 1827 8 800 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Ba, 
Delta Palo | 1847 Ae 16 East-64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
cite = se Chee t cane Se waae 1445 Steele St., Denver 6, Colo. 
Delta Upsiion...... 1.2.22 112)! 1834 72 | 37'000 | 371 Madame eee New York 10 Ny 
an Hiaaroaae ae meee } ’ Ave., ork 16, N. Y. 
panne ee Said Sdain z arand teen ond 37.080 830 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
appa pees 5 2 ae aeae - Bas 2320 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32,'Pa. 
maoee ae ce Og Be teen * Seen 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. j 
pope Dal Bite scs ele cave hae 2 pee —_ 2, Stockton, N. J. a 
Rappaisigma................. 1869 129 | 74,934 Box Tee oe a vont tee 
Kappa Sigma Kappa.......____| 1867 45 | 12)282 | P.O. Box 609, Fairmont W. Vv. 
Lambda Chi.Alpha,.....1)1) ! 1909 152 | 67,500 | 3434 Washingt "indians 
Dimes Pot Phiy.........,..... 1911 252 | 19,000 | 107 Rhode Taland Ave SWabnaoen ao ne: 
Phi Alpha, TG eae eee aie 1914 : 16 127358 P.O. Box 14, Flemington, N. J. 
PhiDelta Theta...............| -1848 120 | 75,000 < on hs 0% me Oba ee 
Phi Epsilon Pi..').°2.°...1'| 1904 35 | 12000 | 1417 Walnut Se teehee 
ete non, tania He ae | : alnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa, 
eet a SO racer eee ae Fen Se oe.eee 757 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. GC. 
oo ge ee ies en as 1026 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma 1850 46 | 20,480 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland i4, Ohio 
Eb Rapps Sten 1850 46 | 20,480 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2’ Pa, 
< Sa eee it ag +6 . 15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Sigma Delta...” 9 32 | 91800 | a7 Wore aan St? wast Greenwich, R. I ~ 
Phi Sigma Epsilon... 1910 27 | 11:838 | 621 Ualon arene erie neo N 
Phi Sigma Kappa... ee 1873 65 | 301000 | 3215 Garrett. Raed Tpke Hun Pars 
Pi icappa Phew. 222227.7°"| took | 73g | Serge) | BU CBlversity Blvd... Mempnis'12, ‘Tenn, 
mimambda PH, ..c.1.0...0...| 1808 32 | 15,975 | 151 West 40th "York 
BRINUIDAMOD aceon cae cctv cece, 1 fi Ste Now wos ee 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. bee ae 1858 149 88°000 1800 Shera tet Syveaeton cn prt 
Sigma Alpha Mu..,......!| Sas 50 | 17,000 | 56 West 57th St., New York 19, 3 
Sigma Beta Phi... 11101)" * fr 1948 3 450 | 238 Greene St. New Yoon woo 
BOEMN eva cars trarae oe 1855 130 | 81,000 | 2603 Sherid a beet te 
Sigma Mu Sigma.....~........ 1897 6 5,000 | P.O Box 376, Bo, Evanston, Ul. 
SHEEN TS Digest 1869 125 ,| 66,000 | PO. Box 1900 eee N: C. 
Pine nites ph tee : 19 Brome eg OD) V8 
Sigma Phi Ppstaniice to cekiae 1804 148 52°300 308 We away, New Ronee 20, Va 
Sigma Tau Gamma... 1:1!1!!) 1930 | 86 | 1et390 | 148g Gadersey St Bllzabetn, av. 
Tau Alpha Omega....../..'.'] 1920 13 1,500 | 25 West 23rd New ne yee 
HauDelta, Pht... 220.0202 *: 1910 29 | 9/014 | 171 Madison Ang Wem ors, X 
il Bpsiion Pai 2222 . adison Ave., New York 16, N. Y, 
Fu Keppesoaion. | ANB | xKS | AB OG | ARN St Ne Work 8, 
THCY) TBR a a Be 1856 | 123 | 45,000 | 436 Broad St. Bk 1 8, N 
Theta Delta Chi : ; . BE. Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J. 
Theta Kappa Phi cw 1345 a3 tt gt Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Theta Xi....... 1864 51 | 20600 | ganutiand Terr , Worcester 9, Mass. 
Ba Beta Teg: 1598 Be re 4 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo, 
Bees ran.’ : 1398 46 | 18. Rm. 402, 124 Hast 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. v 
Sager. ee Be 6.566 | 31 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y, : 
cc in oy Re rep ape alga 1904 | 45 | 12,000 | x 
Commons Clubs, A ‘ tw Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Farmnouse, "AM Assn of-./ HBL | 4 | 5900 | $i ieing Aven, Deere Bach 
ae Tote ‘ < : . oy rh 
riangle : soe uaa Ki ppl eb OY) 7,800 | 2611 Macomber St. Flint 3, Site 


F é De 
mane Kappa Alpha. 
Alpha Omicron a 

_ Alpha Phi 


Delta Gamma 
Delta Phi polices 
Delta Sigma Theta 
Zeta 


Pi Kappa Sigma. . 
Sigma Delta Tau 
Sigma Kappa. . 
Sigma Sigma Sigm: 
Theta Phi Alpha. . 
Theta Sigma Upstion 
Theta Upsilon. 
Zeta Tau Alpha 


5 
84 


76! 
32)586 


372 onne Dr,, K 
sotia S Kingshig 
15 Ce ee Tli, 


Bld Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
fi Ra. Cincinnati 8; Ohio _ 


900 ‘Landers Bldg., Springfield, 

530 E. Town St., Columbus 16, Obio 

22 No. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn. 

444 Shoreham Bldg. o Washington 5; 

410 Standard Office Bidg., Decatur, 

2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, panes 

924 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill. 

3433 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, 
Drawer 696, Denison, Tex, 

373 Cypress Ave., Akron, Ohio ~*~ 

1430 6th St., Fenimore, Wis. 

5271 Ridgebury Bivd., Cleveland Fo Ohio 
708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. ; 


Professional Fraternities and Sororities 
Honor and Recognition Societies : 


Abbreviations: (H.) honor society; (R.) recognition society. All others are “professional fraternities 


and sororities. Organizations marked with (*) asterisk admit both men and women. 
FRATERNITIES AND SOCIETIFS 


Name 
Accounting. 
Beta Alpha Psi*®. ces sce» ace 
Advertising 
Alpha ere BIST Bc oh ee a 
riculture 
Alpha zets 1: eon oe ere ae 
Gamma Sigma Delta* (H.)..... 
Animal Husbandry 
Block and Bridle Club*........ 
Architecture 
Aiphs: RDOICHDS, os sos oe Os 
SCAND sa sts capewrs acre wis 5 sialaiali se 
Tau Sigma Delta* (H.)......... 
Arts 


Delta Phi Delta* (H.). 
Kappa Pi* ve 


Sigma Delta Pal (Roe. 
Aviation 
Alpha, Bia Rho. ae. ees 
Band 
Kappa Kappa Psi (R.)......... 
Biology 


Beta Beta Beta* an Wome aise atte 
Phi Sigma Society* (H.)..:..... 
Business Education 
Delta Pi Epsilon*.... 

Pi Omega Pi*, (R.) 
Ceramic Niaisecdng 
BOEUAIN OSS, <sistearewieyacere ie is eas ae 
Chemistry 
Alpha Chi Sigma.............. 
Gamma Sig: Fae prin oe 
Phi Lambda fells. Reus 


ractic 
Delta es rn SoS Sere be 
Delta Tau Alpha...........-.. oF 
Classics 
Eta Sigma Phi* (R.)........... 
ComaierS. es Business 
Alpha Kappa P 
Beta Gamma Sigma* CEI) oii. 
Delta Sigma Pi 
Dentistry 
Alp) ys © az mega ee ee, 
Delta Sigm 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon* (H.).. 
Pal Omega ones eS = os 
APSE PRN ia cet as leaded g 
Drama 
Alpha Psi Omega* (R.) . ae Oe 
N Stional Collegiate Play: ers” 
(Pi Ballons peter oe D)siSasihe 
a P Ae een 
sae Es arth Sciences 
Sigma eas Epsilon (H.)..... 
Economics 
Artus, Order of* (R.)....+--.-- 


Year 


1919 
1913 


1897 
1905 


1919 
1914 
1909 
1913 


1909 
1911 


1912 
1929 
1919 


1922 
1917 


Active | Mem- 
Found. |Chapt. 


46 
47 


bers 


16,000 
12,000 


30,000 
17,000 


16,800. 


19,800 
24,000 


3,500 
18,461 


2,000 
26,539 
5,201 
28,000 


3,600 
1, ;250 


22/000 
32,480 


8,000 
1/500 


20,000 
4,350 


i 
National Headquarters * 


Sch. of Journ., Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. _ 
~ 


1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D.C. 
Kansas State Coll., "Manhattan, Kan. 


Agric. Coll., Un. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr, ~ a 
4828 Garfield Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. — 
306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., Lawrence : 
Texas Technological Coll., Lubbock 


Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. Ng 
209 No. Adams St., Mt. ‘Pleasant, Iowa 


Bowling Green State Un., Bowling Green, 0. 
2539 Prosser Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla, 


P.O. Box 336, New York 10, N.Y. i 
1305 Hillerest Dr. Blacksburg, Va. * 


N.T. Box 6402, Denton, Tex. ae 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, . 


Un. of Washington, Seattle 

5503 E. Wash, St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. a 
Stetson Un,, DeLand, Fla. aa 
Un. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, « 


1000 Brady St., Davenport, Towa _ 
20 No. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, Tl. a 


Birmingham-Southern Coll., Ala. sy 
111 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. bs 
148 Hanna Hall, Un. of Cincinnati * 


330 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 

147 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N 

4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 24, ‘atten. ~d 
State Un. of lowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

3313 West St., Weirton, W. Va. 

508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo, 

1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


5502 East Verde Lane, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Florida State Un., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Box 338, Louisiana Tech. Sta., Ruston, La, 
Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES, HONOR AND RECOGNITION SOOKETIES (Con.) 


Acti Mem- 
ve pre 


Name 
Education 
ta 


ae 
Alpha Pi Mu (Industri 

Chi Epsilon (Civil) * (H 
Delta 


‘au Sigma (Mechanical) * (H.) 

Sigma Phi Delta............... 

Tau* SU pee reat Oeee 

Tau Beta Pi (H.)...... ore 

CHET ELUDES racic a eae 
Porclen Service 

Delta Phi Epsilon....--....... 


anguages 
Delta Phi Alpha (German) * (R 
Phi Sigma Iota (Romance) * (H 
Pi Delta Phi (French) * (R.).. . . 
Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) * (H.) . 
Sigma Tau Delta (English)*, . | 
Law 
Delta Theta Phi 


PhivAlpha Delta,.......° °°! 
Phi Beta Gamma..... |. | 
Phi Delta Phi... 2 |.” 
Sigma Delta Kappa. 
Sigma Nu Phi;,..... 
Tau Epsilon Rho... _. Vat 
Leadership and Activities 
PRUGMNCW ECE) cco. ss ck. a ook 
Omicron Delta Kappa (H.) 
Library Science 
Alpha Beta Alpha* 
Beta Phi Mu* (H.),.,.00/° °°" ° 
Mathematics 
Kappa Mu Epsilon* (R.) 
Pi Mu Epsilon* (R,),... 170° ¢ 
Medicine 
Alpha Kappa Kappa......... 
Alpha Omega Alpha* CD rei. 
Delta Sigma Theta....../ 1° 7! 
Nu Sigma Nu 
hi Beta Pi, . 
PO ak 
Phi Delta Epsilon 
Phi Lambda Kappa 
Phi Rho Sigma... . 
Theta Kappa Psi.) 0) ) 0) 0° °°" 
Military 
Pershing Rifles (R.).........,.. 
Scabbard and Blade (R.) 
Music 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) . . 
Pi Kappa Lambda* (H.) 
Optometric 
Gamma Omega Phi.,.... ar 
Omega Delta... 1! 
Omega Epsilon Phi* 
Phi Theta Upsilon 


a 


Year 
Found, |Chapt. 


12 
22 


- 
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Education—College Fraternities and Societies 


8,729 
21,119 


15,000 
10,000 


40,000 
29,410 


1,338 
1,901 


6,500 
80,000 


30,000 


National Headquarters 


eg ene Boston, 
2107 Fifth ‘Ave. No. B am, Ala. 


hth St. & Union Ave., B , Ind 
Bia Teachers Coll., Millersville, Ea. 


3401 Prospect Ave., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


Ohio State Un., Columbus, Ohio 
East Central St., Coll. Ada, Okla. 
Montana State Un., Missoula, Mont. 


Un. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
101 Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. In., Auburn, Ala. 


Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 
1811 Q St., N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. 
634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Un. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa, 

Ore. State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

1146 So. Jefferson St., Springfield, Mo. 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 

639 Plymouth Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

500 Chautauqua Ave., Norman, Okla. 

10707 White Oak Ave., Granada Hills, Calif, 
402 Abell Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Colo. 

1203 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

1755 Que St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C, 
Suite 711, 1420 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


P.O. Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 
Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


P.O. Box 1117, Natchitoches, La. 
331 Library Bldg., Un, of Il., Urbana, Ill. 


Washburn Un., Topeka, Kan. 
Un. of Okla,, Norman, Okla. 


683 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Box 47, Slaterville Springs, N. Y. 

120-10 Queens Blvd., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
1 West Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 

7109 Jenkins Arcade Bldg., Ftep Gran 22, Pa. 
103 W. Brookwood Dr., Valdosta, Ga, 

145 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
1030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 

340 Boulevard Ave., N.E., Atlanta 12, Ga, 


Un, of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr, 
705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


1413 Olive Blvd., Murray, Ky. 
Un. of Alabama, University, Ala. 


6100 No. 12th St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
-O. Box 214, Rensselaer, Ind. 

4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19) NEY, 

325 So. Cotner Blvd., Lincoln, Nebr. 


701 W, Jefferson, Kirksville, Mo. 
522 E. 10th St., Erie, Pa, 


710 Florida Natl, Bank Bldg., Orlando, Fla, 
a 


1718 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
2105 Independence Ave., Kan, ity, Mo. 
203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio 

25 E. Washington, Chicago 2, Tl. 


129 E, Grand Riy. Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 


— 


Physical Education 
. Phi iste & £8) Ya re ea 


2,300 | Kansas State Teachers Coll., Empo! 
ee rE 1921 91 | 15,000 | Penn..State Un., Uniy. Park, gmp ra 
Pi Sigma. ee wits Ronee 1920 86 13,000 | 5616 Kimbark ‘Ave., Chicago ‘37, Ties 
ca’ \ é 
Alpha ration 1 Lee (HOSES 1926 72 | 17,632 | 7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. va ¢ 
chology ; ; 
Psi Chi* oe se age 1929 118 5,100 | 1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Delta Omega* (H. Mr eintps caste 1924 5 1,200 | Un. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich, = 
ence . 
See Tae elaaaiay ci:-| 1858 | TE | 2508 | Near Cotae Nemes 
Sigma Caan) (H.)| 1925 17 4,600 | Wis. State Coll., Stevens Point, Wis. : 
cience Researc: - x 
Sigma Xi* ( a bas aye Be ee 1886 134 95,000 | 56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. oF 
rvice pir 
Alpha Phi See ie) Noite 1925 302 57,195 | 419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kan. City 6, moe 
cial Science an 
Pi Gamma — : Ae op sats ti LOD 112 56,000 | 1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 7 
Alpha get al Delta® OL: I agar Fe 1920 73 15,000 | Un. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 7, Cait, 
eterinary 
Alpha Psi 1907 8 5,938 | 39th & Woodland pak Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Omega Tau Sigma* 1906 7 3,337 | 720 Fontanna Ave., W. Columbia, 8. C= 
SORORITIES AND SOCIETIES ( ‘a 
Advertising 3 
ee So at aoe Gis en Re 1920 27 5,200 | P.O. Box 767, Taylor, Nebr. : 
Cc. ure ie rts = 
Alpha Alpha io SEN esse 1922 18 1,027 | P.O. Box 1, Clayton, Mo. ¥ oe 
an 
Tau Beta role Ran cies oneal 2 Lone 61 3,000 | 325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla 
emistr. 
1a Sigma Pi (H. By i ures 1900 19 5,000 | 620 E. 83rd Pl., Chicago 19, Ill. 
et ‘ommerce — usiness 
ie Alpha dota (H.)\ fos, Sew. Sle sale 1925 180 42,000 | Rm. 200, A.I.B. Bldg., Des pigies 9, Ia. 
va Epsilon Eta Pil Coa en area 1927 9 1,18 31 BE. Elm St., Chicago 11, 
. Phi Obl Theta oan ctry ap eee 1924 57 8,000 | 13 Oxford Pl., Madison, Wis. 
Phi geek ais ERI ie ohonicter ante 1924 26 5,500 | 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Tl. 
entistr; ’ , 
eet Cenk: i i casas ne 1918 i 170 | 832 Marquette Bk. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, — 
ar 00 ucation 
Delta phi ee oy Cae: chs 1923 if 1,700 | 529 N. Sunnyslope, Pasadena, Calif, 
ucation 
Alpha Delta Kappa (H.)....... 1947 410 ,400 | 6339 Main St., Kansas City 13, Mo, 
r Delta Kappa Gamma (H.)...... 1929 | 1,380 65,000 | 416 West 12th St., Austin 1, Tex. 
J Kappa Delta Epsilon........., 1933 36 00 Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Kappa Kappa Iota............ 1921 161 4,013 | 1740 South College, Tulsa 4, Okla. 
Pi Lambda Theta.....-.....2. 1910 80 14,000 | 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash, 5, D. GC, 
ne Arts 
a Phi ty, feenihas Sieh re etuet es 1898 8 5,596 | Box 70, East Bank, W. Va. 
2 ome Economics 
Kappa Omicron Phi. . F ne Seon 1922 32 4,811 | 19 Ambler Ane Jeannette, Pa, 
Onmiioron NW CHL). c wier «sie ss eine 1912 39 18,076 | Mich. State Un., East Lansing, Mich. 
Phi pinston Omicron he rg sare 1909 41 15,229 | 720 North 12th St., Fargo, N. D. 
urnalism ; 
Theta Sigma saat 1S es ee 1909 98 11,000 | P.O. Box 7619, University Sta., Austin, Tex. 
UE) ates ees A 1925 25 650 | 412 State Judicial Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
‘e aces Beta Bi pa KN 1908 40 3,800 | 1545 Colonial Terrace, Arlington 9, Va. 
b- Phi Delta Delta... .=55. 2 1911 48 3,082 | 702 Second National Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 
- Chi Delta Paidty 1919 il 2,500 | 60 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Alpha Epstion Tota. AR ae 1890 24 3,915 | 5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 12, Minn. 
1909 44 6,200 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
eae eid Tenatlon 1903 139 16,000 | 1139 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 14, Kan. 
Sigma Alpha Iot: 1903 Lid 28,943 | 1447 57th St., Des Moines, Iowa 
i ds h 
Phi eras rs =e re eat Gees 1912 65 12,570 | Baldwin, Mich. 
Alpha Tau Delta 3 ad Stee at = le SER 15 1,000 | 444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 
AXig..... Ape heh :. Srehes Satire 1899 1 304 | 1209 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa 
Delta CIN ODS aio oe ef eancs ee «yaa Shere 1904 4 200 | 815 W. Magnolia Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Pharmaceutical 
, Se ere 1921 23 2,100 | 5903 Sunrise Dr., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sante eee Sigma...... eile Oke 50 3;500 | 316 Ridgemont R4d., Grosse Pte. Farms, Mich. 
Physical Education 
eT note eee Ae 1916 27 5,941 | P.O. Box 50, Carlisle, Pa. 
Pet De on Eee PRE Wher gst ats 1916 6 *300 | 1479 Street Rd., Southampton, Pa. 
Scholastic 
Pere tehs 1924 88 34,023 | Willamette Un., Salem, Ore. 
Ne eT ec dt CRI:, omins whe AD ae 14 -50! 3114 Middletown Rd., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
Kappa Gamma Pi (H)..:....... 1926 36 9,000 | 18626 Parkside, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Mortar Board (H.)............ 1918 101 30,000 | 3045 Radford Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
sigma Epsilon Sigma (H.)....... 1927 8 7.000 | Un. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
ql ience 
; Sigma Delta Jepson SE eae 1921 18 1,300 | 7 Lloyd Road, Malvern, Pa, 
Gamma afore aa Bland atte fal ayes aie 1952 22 1,300 2645 Franklin, San Francisco, Calif. 
smooch Att 1893 30 | 8,448 | 2914 University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 
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Education—Schools by States; Fall Enrollment 
Schools of Specified Types, by States 


Source: United States Office of Education (data are for 1953-54) 


S 


Gt _ 7 = "= = | Public schools 
State, by region’. * - 


Ele- 
men- 
tary 
110,875 
5 


1,192 
1,692 

453 
1,538 
4 


— eee Te Serene eceln a's ois a clvet are 
ort) peed cio," amatal 6 eho leo wie. a1 0 stwis tens 
Connecticut, 


Ne 
No: 
Ohi 


1S TTC SO, RS i a 4,258 
re EES fa) Lato fee ee 1,557 
Louisiana... Bras 


pp’ 

PMORENCRYOUNG, ioc cas os ee wine alee a 
Oklahoma..., . 
South Carolin. 
Tennessee. . . 


iEstimated unless otherwise indicated, 


“Includes regular 4-year high schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and junior-senior 
and undivided high schools. 


‘Includes universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, independent professional schools, and 
junior colleges. 


‘Data as of January 1954, supplied by the National League of Nursing. Not affiliated with Colleges 
and Universities. 


SReported to the U.S. Office of Education or listed in the State educational directory. 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 
Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Research and Statistical Services Branch 


Total enrollment |First-time enrollment | No. of institutions 
Type of institution ee 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
1,373,089 | 1,345,998 242,373 249,711 141 
826,731 776,559 204,929 200,079 732 
294,688 278,025 74,667 71,502 199 
97,830 94,590 20,451 20,577 45 
35,554 35,190 4,820 4,703 148 
70,562 68,340 14,413 13,229 132 
369,963 348,283 168,072 163,377 493 
3,068,417 | 2,946,985 729,725 723,178 1,890 
2,003,424 | 1,927,863 445,324 446,114 |) Scare eee 
1,064,993 | 1,019,122 284,401 277,064 


noes t= yy wee Ah 

¥ Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 

5 Source: “United States Office of eaucation (Data are for 1956-1957) 
Major sub-classifications do not openers add up to totals. 


Bachelor’s & first | Master’s except | Doctor’s 1 
“Field of oh professional’ . rst professional? 


Biology, Peneral eg sce cece ew’ 
Zoology, MONOPG Rey or pe wre teeg alts ius aiailtays 
Business and commerce............... 


Specialized teaching fields —..... 2 0 
Physical education... 0. eines samek 
Speech correction... ... 2. 62. sesso ees 
(ti 


Elementary education.............. > 
Secondary education...............0+. 
Elementary or oe (combined).. 
WNorteaching yields! 22 ae Sone bee 
Counseling, quldeaten’ GUC ee tts cise 
Education, general (higher degrees only)|........ Otol aA 
Engineering .\,.<. Sos ea bens ewe maw ees 
English and journalism................ 
English and literature.....-.......5.:.. 
ACCT Ee Saale Rie Soret arin pe aa 


AStPeHErAli3 “<iaiahe tates Seeks hea os 


ou ah oie 


Speech and dramatic arts... ............ 
Foreign languages and literature....... 
andor Greek fa5°, De seiks oid vhs 


IPEN GH tc cheval x + 


Forestry. . 

Geography 

Health pretuanione RB San stat oeeths le ie " 
Dentistry, D.D.S. and M.D. only...... 5 3,011 Py a Se ciel | ic hts lor uom ooo 
Medical technology... ......sseeeesssees 75 Ns 
Sees NESIRRORLY.. <p.tdiniet ste iats: 15 oonaeh is Ale a sl poe beer Pa ea 


ursing 
Depaul GLOVED Y feat tetata meas «: «= aan 22 3; ee aoe 
SROIMEREY oe mie nists A cla hee Gite» ssc SEU, ee ee ue Make | + APL Pe tees eae , 
SDS AMSENS AL Ve ee a i! Shas, «ode glee aoe veo « 9 1G. fasted titan ‘|. slew e ule ea 
Ta Gee OE Soe eee en ate 5 Re 
RIC HN ERO ET V 6 eres inyayeiy os, e Sie e es « 1 Di. se tec cael 
PUM CMHER th, eeeees- soe. eons 7 oa 58 9 | 
Veterinary medicine, D.V.M. only....... VB [iss acd sca ste |e oe ee 
Homie econoniics. .... {0.2.02 .c%2s se wl Ci | 44 | 13 | 468 | a 
Child development, family. relations Poy Se 
Clothing and textiles. 7)... w.e6. A all te 2 oll es tole On mA MM ef O Meee ke 
Foods and nutritions.. 0... ws wwe ern es 
Law (L.L.B.,; J.D., or higher degrees)... 
MADEMEY OCIOTES oooh. tec Sys aseeeete | o hgh aue . 
Mathematics and statistics............ 
Merchant Marine—deck officers........|  §- 167 |... eee de ce cece fee eee nee ee eee 


Military, naval or air force science....... Ie Paeutirckeas naarirenticiey sateterenee h oon... 
Philosophy and scholastic philosophy . 
Physical sciences. we 


Chemistry. 
Physics. .... 
Earth sciences 
Geology... 
Psychology 
Religion 
Religious Reset and’ Bibles sh aires as ; 
Theology (ministerial degree)........... DO P| scisuotd toa aj] pa,e cuales Suse neater ea eae 
Theology (master’s and doctor’s only)....|--.6-.-.]eeresaee 
Social sciences... .... 0... ces seseees ees 
asters... kee ee ceteris Gin sires wives 
Social sciences, general.............4. 
‘American civilization and culture... -: . 
PAM CHTODOLOR Ya. «tale aie aseunee, Welb ais seceneea = 
GOH OINICH heen Aer teeta ave he leieve seater eo 
Histo: 


ry 
International relations... .........:.. 
Political sciences and government..... 
SAO CIOIORY tin biases! are nc’ ave einiar « eyes rive 
LOG ANT OES PREIS Ost ee Re MERE aI, O30 
Agricultural economics........:...... 
Industrial relations.............6.0.. O° | Are ae ees 

\ Public administration................ pee O29 ies Sirf 2 280 lS 80U| hele ae 

‘Social work and administration........ 7 


486 Education—Vocational Education; School Enrollment : 
: sig ee airageok ie pt 0 bk 5 ee Ps ol 
Field of study Sey ; ee 
Men Women 


Trade and industrial training.......... 1,331 5 

Arts general program................., 1,845 332 

Sciences, general program............. 1,138 278 

Arts and sciences general program..... 1,483 787 

Major fields, not classifiable........... 300 77 

Major fields, not identified............. 245 44 
PORE PAR ate ah Sa, TOF oes ovo areca ale 222,738 | 117,609 41,332 20,623 7,817 939° = 
USCC 20 a AS 340,437 61,955 8,756 


Number of degrees conferred—men 271,887; women 139,171; total 411,058. 


1i—Includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and such first professional degrees as M.D., LL.B., 
D.D.S., and B.D. Also includes certain master’s degrees when they constitute the first professional 
degree in their respective fields (see note 2). Ae 

2—Includes degrees beyond the bachelor’s or first professional level, but below the doctorate. This 
category does noe include such degrees as Master’s of Library Science, Social Work, Business Admin- 
istration, etc., when these constitute first professional degrees (see note 1). 


Vocational Education 
Source: United States Office of Education 


All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched by state and local funds. This 
does ape ecute expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal funds 
canno used. 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Type of program Type of program 

easy cee ee cient ape ae eS 

Year Total* | Agri- Trade | Home Year Total* Agri- Trade | Home 

cul- andin-| eco- cul- and in- eco- 
: ture dustry | nomics ture dustry | nomics 
1926... .... 676,687; 93,125] 429,071] 154,491]/1951 '3,363,412 771,028] 792,339) 1,458,605 
1930... 2.5 981,882) 188,311] 618,604} 174,967||1952 165,988) 746,402: 793,213/1,391,389 
1935....... 1,178,896] 325,685] 503,865) 349,346]|1953 13,100,139) 755,293| 808,549 1,327,285 
1940. 0. Sa 2,290,741] 584,133) 758,409 18,766)|1954....... .|3,164,851 37, 826,5: +380, 147 
SPUNK ao ts5.3 2,012,931) 446,953; 522.733! 890.464||1955. . . 3,314,255) 776,138] 870,954|1,431,808 
area 3,095,513} 651,604 Boonie eee 1066... Ske 3,413,159, 785,599) 883,719/1,486,816 
105053. 3s 13,364,613! 764,975| 804.60211,430,366||1957 (Prel.). 3.521,555| 774,8501 951,76111,507,940 


*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) 
129,433; (1945) 152,781; (1949) 313,475; (1950) 364,670; (1951) 341,440; (1952) 234,984; (1953) 209,012; 
(1954) 220,619; (1955) 235,355; (1956) 257,025; ee 279,903. s 

1957 total figures include enrollment~for practical nursing, 7,101. 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1957. Provisional figures 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
State ment State ment State ment State ment 
Alabama...... 75,292/|Kentucky..... 64,458 ||New Mexico, ., 
Arizona....... 25,413]| Louisiana... .. . 85,265||New York..... 
Arkansas....., 86,235]|Maine........ 7,804 ||North Carolina, 
California. .... 331,678]|Maryland..... 25,006 |/North Dakota. 
Colorado....., 51,225)| Massachusetts. 69,377 ||Ohio.......... 
Connecticut, . . 26,511)| Michigan......| 137,522||Oklahoma. ||" 
Delaware....>, 8,673|| Minnesota... ., 81,839/|Oregon........ 
Florida 127,100}| Mississippi... . . 94,530) /Pennsylvania... 
Sua Pescini's en ie peed Sits SH rans Rhode Island, . +2 
aho 3, ontana,...., ; South Carolina. 5, Puerto Rico... , 58,553 
Illinois 115,234|| Nebraska... ... 31,551/|South Dakota. . 11,358 |/Virgin Islands... ‘ 
Indiana 72,577|| Nevada. ...... 6,156) Tennessee. . . . . Si x wa abd 
TOWA Sc... 65,183]| New Hampshire 6,211) |Texas......... 306,116 Total......, 
Kansas 39,378!' New Jersey....| _27,707''Utah.. |. | °°" * 28,900 


Fall School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October, 1957 


Elementary College or 
Age and sex Total Enrolled school or High school r 
population in school kindergarten - z Ae eee 
kes 76,754,000 
0 34 years... 6,754,0 41,166,000 29,072,000 8,956,00 
a rie! 7,416,000 5,829,000 5,829,000 0 4. 3. sd ae ~ eal Ree Seer 
Hie tr ye a 
ue "134; "067, 1,090,000 7,801,001 00° 
18 and 19.1... |||’ 4,042'000 1,409,000 13) 40’ "000 989/000 
20 to 24...) || we 9,554/000 . 11336;000 7,000 93,000 1,236/000 
250 29.0 00002. 10,883,000 604,000 9,000 42,000 "653,000 
30 to 34 sig’ 7-| 1,910,000 216,000 3,000 29/000 184° 
ale : 
5 to 34 years....| 37,420,000 21,509,000 14,987,000 49 
5 and 6 3,786,000 2;963,000 2062000. dice carpe ten ae pate 
7to13.. 222} 11/642'000 115584;000 11/337,000 247, 000.521 ...aa seeders 
14 to 17... 5,101,000 4,646,000 67,000 3,902'000 000° ** 
18 and 19 1,802/000 000 6,0 538,000 
20 to 24 4,215,000 897,000 ve 63,000 "00! 
25 to 29 5,188,000 493,000 4,000 30,000 459,000 
30 to 34 5,686,000 46,000 3,000 16,000 127,000 
5 to 34 years... 39,334,000 19,657,000 14,085,000 
Band6.......... 3,630,000 2'866,000 2'866,000 ‘|. pene So kore 
vatoplawn os 11,173,000 11,121,000 10,784,000 337,000 Sake. Aca 
MAO ee 5,033,000 4,421'000 3,000 3,899,000 | 99,000 "" 
18 and 19... | 2'240;000 :00 7,000 71,000 451,000 
20. tor 2a si. 5,339,000 000.0%). Duane 30,000 409,000 
2eto29 80.0 5,695,000 111,000 5,000 12,000 94,000 
S0M0-34,5. ssa. 0." 6,224'000 70,000 Sy Shag enwnauae ae 13,000 7, 


x er mag oes 3 eral cir ares aval 
of gen cire 
independently a: aaa facueiye of those canara a ulation, published 


Magazine [Circulation Magazine 


American Girl. 

Living for Young daiemaron: 
Sunset Magaz: 

Science and a echarios 

House & Garden 
eee 


agazine. 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Housekeeving 
Family Circle Magazine 
American Home 


ature Nieeanine: nite 
een Herald 


Time 
Scholastic Magazine 


(total Junior and Senior) Boreas ‘Harper’s Bazaar. 
Confidential 1,976,892 ||Screen Stories... 3 
Parents’ Magazine. ... 1,747 Flower Grower. c5.-.. ts ccsceeers viens 
Everywoman’s Magazine Cayalier 
, ) ||True Experience 
Rappers s Weekly 


True Confessions 
Photoplay 
Popular Mechanics Magazine 
Home Modernizing 


Elks Magazine 09,35 ‘Business Week . 

Scouting y 9) Personal Romances. 
Popular! Science Monthly ela: hae 

Newsweek ; ‘Fortun 

Modern Romances...... 5 pak ‘Detective Stories. 


= Daring Romances. 
Cosmopolitan . si Confidential Confesi 
U. 8. News & World Report. Popular Electronics. 
Columbia 957,245 ||Screenland 


U.S. 
Family Handyman 
McCall’s Pattern Book 
squire Kiwanis Magazine 

Sports ilustrated 

Nation’s Business 

Together 

Playboy 

House Beautiful For Men Only 

TV-Radio Mirror Motor Life 

True Romance Man's Magazine 

Young Catholic Messenger viene of Lifetime Living. 

reer ying 

Butterick Pattern Book. 
Popular Gardening. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers, 


Teachers! 
Senet Fop: 5 to ae Ay. selarad ete 
r ens “| yrs. -— v. daily 1 per member xpend, 
a edi Enrolled attend. Male Female | Total 
1900. ...| 21,404,322] 15,503,110} 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474 | 423,062 $325 $214,964,618 
1910....| 24,239,948] 17,813,852 127827'307 | 110/481 | 412,729 | 523,210 485 426,250,434 
1920 27,728,788| 21,578,316} 16,150,035 95,654 | 583,648 | 679,302 8 1,036, 151,209 
1930 31,571,322] 25,678,015} 21,264,886 | 141,771 i 854,26. 1,420 2,316,790,384 
1940 29'805,259| 25,433,542] 22,042,151 | 194,725 | 680,752 | 875,477 1,441 344,048,927 
BORG ites PiaaNe es 23,225,784! 19,671,398 | 127,102 | 699,271 8265373) Actes cone . | 2,638,665,908 
1950 30,788,000} 25,111,427| 22,283,845 | 194,968 | 718,703 | 913,671 3,010 5,837,643,000 
1952 31,379,000| 26,562,664) 23,256,523 | 234,942 | 727,92 64 3,45 7,344,237,000 
4,540,000 ,836,0. 25,643,871 | 256,000 | 786,000 |1,042,000 3,825 92,449,000 


7 peg bats 
1938%°° | 37'262'0001 31'145,0001_27°760:000 | 284/000 | 871/000 |12155,000| 4,139 _|11155'204’000 


#Estimated. 1Includes other nonsupervisory instructional staff (librarians and guidance and psycho- 
logical personnel). 2Average salary per member of instructional staff. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 


Source: Dag io Records f 

1 eee RVI carse: 6IXIo: ae 1XVI..... XXX... .30/LXXX...80/0D..... 400)CM..,. 900 

aes ik Meee. | XV nee XVII. [XL a TAO XK Gaeitccs “igo)Be Snel Mo 1300 
eee stv Ills; sh: SIXIIT....: 13|X VIII... .18/L,.......50/C,......100)DG. .: 

Wo! ee a xa BL me BViece 14|KIX..... 19ILX. 55... 60/CG, |... 200/DCG_ | :700/MM. . :2000 

Vi oni 12. .5/K.. S101) oe den 15|KX...... . -20/LXX..... 70\CCC. - 1300 DCCC.. -800 geet -5000 


a latter pieced, before one of greater value ee 29 ie aearer te! =4 
@) aie numerals are those now commonly in use—0, sy Oe ta: Oy ‘9, etc. 


pe, ae 


Rees 


Education—Newspaper Circulation 


el i 


488 a 
U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 
Source: Publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of as of March 31, 1958 
English language daily newspapers in the United States on Sept. 30, 1957, numbered 1,755 with com- 
bined circulation of 57,805 445 ; Sunday newspapers, 544 with 47,044,349" tion. ‘Listed weekly 
newspapers with paid circulation numbered 8, with com of 18,725,952. 
ys morning; (e) evening; *based on Monday to Friday ay - t_publication. 
Circulation > 
Newspaper Daily Sunday Newspaper 
Akron Beacon-Journal (e). . 164,578 174,183|| New York Herald 
Atlanta Constitution (m)... { 194,597 503,770 bune (mY) 25-5 oe vend Fe. 
Atlanta Journal (e)........ B57:0431 > 2s «ee New York Journal- 
Baltimore News-Post (e).. . 4228800) no asa ae American (€)..5°. 02.04... 
Baltimore Sunday American} \....... 322,528|| New York: Long Island 
Baltimore Sun (m and e)... *410,932 9, PTO NG) < cniate tas a 
Birmingham News (e)..... J 189,313 225,989|| New York Mirror (m). 
Birmingham Post-Herald(m)}| | 96,574].......... New York News (m)...... 
Boston Globe (m and e).... *346,361 404,066 ||New York: Newsday (e)...| 282,783).......... 
Boston Herald (m)........| Jf *181,012 299,415||New York Post (e)........ 282,552 
Boston Traveler (e)........ *186,088].......... New York Times (m)...... 1,291,134 
Boston Record (m)........ #357, 906: .-c3.-s nc stators New York World-Telegram 
Boston American (e)....... 21785170) cee ccaeann & The Sun (e). ....4.. 2s.) 473,782)... neues 
Boston Sunday Advertiser..|/.......... 499,660|| Newark News (e)......... 352,061 
Buffalo Courier-Express (m) 167,450 313,340|| Newark Star-Ledger (m)... 376,924 
Buffalo News (e).......... 296,588) 205. ofa. Norfolk Ledger-Dispate! 
Charlotte Observer (m) 153,448 171,924 & Stare) ass. sa eo 8, 949) eee oe 
icago American (e *477,2 632,602 || Norfolk V: an-Pilot (m). 143,215 
Chicago News (e)...... *565.674) 30.6 2. ee Oakland ibune (e)....... 
Chicago Sun-Times (m). *539,090) 648,115||Oklahoma City . 
Ehicago Tribune (m)...... 900,895] 1,276,767 jahoman (m)......... 238,755 
Christian Science Monitor Oklahoma City Times (e) press 4 
(Boston) (e)............ 168,685). 05... 0. Omaha’ World-Herald=:~ [27 >" S's one 
Cincinnati Enquirer (m).... 203,675 282,634 WANG 6)ia os teeters 261,195 
Cincinnati Post (e)........ VOT; OODiaera tee eee philadelphia Bulletin (e). .. 743,971 
Cincinnati Times-Star (e).. . 140, 443) CS esas Philadelphia Inquirer (m) . . 1,108;209 
Cleveland News (e)....... 138,184]......... :|| Philadelphia News (e).... Gers 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m): 306,579} — 513,527|| Phoenix Republic (m)... "172,444 
Cleveland Press (e)..... o 320, 7212. costs Phoenix Gazette (e)....... : 
Columbus Dispatch (e) . 182,366 246,497|| Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (m)|  274,058]....1°°°"° 
Dallas News (m)....... 207,742|  216,927|| Pittsburgh Press (e)....... “"" 526,991 
Barts ee | HaSa ERA Pusan es 3 
Dayton Journal Herald (m)_| { syiasl... ns | Porsiand: Oregonian (aaj. 208740 
Denver Post 1 xgeuintain *251,880| 338,237 Portland: Oregon Journal (e) 202/214 
INGWSEGN) ics sai ci 155,682|  164,081||Providence Journal, on i ”'187,408 
Des Moines Register (m).. . 220,221 515,599 || Raleigh News & Observer (m) 134,289 
Des Moines Tribune (e).. . . a iehicy 21s Seas Raleigh Times (e) : 
Detroit Free Press (m)..... 453,598] 503,354/|Richmond News-Leader (¢).|  { 110'385|__°°' "177° 
Detroit News (e).. Tees 472,191 8,989 }| Richmond Times- er Serpe pela eA 
Detroit Times (e)......... 400,874 2 Dispatch (m) 18 
F ad yore Star-Telegrai of Rochester Democrat ~ *"” pees 
e 5,864 & Chronicle (m)........ 123,950) 
prcano mee 8) ant ss 117,752|| Rochester Times-Union (e) . { 126,688 ie 2 o 
arciabure News Co Sarre pm al Oe CT Ae eal laity ain d KG} Nis, kasvocs 149,319]... .0.c0 05 
Harrisburg Patriot (m)..... **" 137436 Democrat (m) Jona scones 376,238 
Hartford Courant (m) 147,561 St. Loula iE ost-Dispatch (e). : 
Eouton-Chienion () "** 945. 460||St: Paul Pioneer Press (an)..| 4 1630081 ~* yaar ea; 
Houston Bost (m) 225,374||St. Petersburg Times (m).. . 167199 
Indianapolis Star (m): "*? Bob esON Saw pone City ‘Tribune Gn) 179,301 
Indianapolis News (e).....| | 171,214|...... : Newer raL roman 
Indianapolis Times (¢) 105,685||San Antonio Mxpress Un)...| f er osel "106 47% 
Jacksonville: Florida : San Antonio News (e). ee 
imes-Union (m) 162,046||San Antonio Light (@).....|  *uas'Seal’*" 130 a8 
Kansas City Star (ce)... |. 358,583||San Diego Union (mn) janes 
Kansas City Times (in) +s taas; San Diego Tribune (2) 5 aes 
noxville News-Sentinel (e)} {100,252}  146,105||San Francisco Call |S eof ttt ees 
Knoxville Journal (m) . . hi ae See ull ee ioc 
Little Rock: Arkansas’ "°"') 0 0 |" """ "****jigan Francisco Chronicle’ (m) "* 266.683 
Little wen lacs vanes 86,857 100,527 EAS Francisco Examiner {m3 490,468 
Gazette (m)..........., 88,068 97,449 Seattle) Poste NOW. C0) 120) SOAR Cees 
Long Beach Independent (m) 43,239 140;725 Intelligencer 
Long Beach Press- : ) SERTO ee ee es 251,355 
oe eetam (@) ww, 107,199].......... South Bend Tpune (haem iiss 
os aoe See (m),. 356,000) 715,229||Spokane Chronicle (e)..... Wavensie wie 
= Albers Os OT ava Wiiee ¥*342,055]....2.. Sop Pes econ 143,042 
os Angeles Mirror-News (e)| *319/422]/ 1... (1° °° Springfield (Mass.) Union’ 04 
Los Angeles Tt & i+ (a pringfield (Mass.) Union 
Louisville Courier- Gar... 484,450 878,219 Bpagielt Nem tee 115,259 
OUP (IN) 6 ie odin eee Sf QLF BOB = 22313 Gall Sheri Ser Ee eee Tae ans SPS eee 
Louisville eR) vaste { qaaecn 313,084 ||Syracuse Herald-Journal (e). 201,615 
Memphis Commercial WOOD] eee en nees . unday Herald American 
Appeal (m)............ { 207,977]  256,182||Tampa ‘Tribe eeere om) 106,410 
ann Tee near (e).| 1 148/4561....... ae, Tampa Times (eh Sra teie 245165 
M)...5... 4. 268’ ved BID Bes] aes Limes (0)... apenemise | ae) 42,584 a een, eee 
Mam Neve doen 0°] aang) GHRSEE pole mle oo 220 Ti sbt 
; al (eo) cl. Bea" 17l ROW BO e ero een UD) ay. cieiaiieiail SS; SO0Ni ees ee 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m)., an 788'490 336/336 Tulsa Wooune Koes en senna CTE BRO sca aa 
Minneapolis Star (e)... 290,960 ee Wall Brent yaar eke 154,341 
Minneapolis Tribune (m).. | | 208,236| "” 630,035 (iota ee 
e Banner (6)... 90°184 R Wachee pacrnas baleen B20, 708 lio iene 
Nashville Tennessean (m) 597|* Lor b3i ashington (D.C.) News (e)| *173/616|. |... °°" * 
New Haven Register oO = \ eer 1oeord Weehienten + Oar En ; 
New Orleans Item (e)... |". #103'055 101'568|| w erald (M)....... a 432,695 
New Orleans Times- ; ‘ ashington Star (e) . 298/06 
Picayune (m)........... 194.892 292.286 Wichita Beacon (e).. 136745 
Now Qricnag States @)...<:] { ABR G%7|_,, 202280] aptonta Basle cm aid 12ng84 
Ale Ga Cv iets eet concent MM), 5 
(Sunday ony) SNe ed es COS 158,734 || Worcester Gazette (e).... | 103,242 


Youngstown Vindicator (e). 


146,800 


ee ee 


United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


Assets signify total endowments; expenditures are for latest fiscal or calendar year. 
In thousands of dollars. 


Assets |Expend. 


Altman Foundation Seo 


11,394 474 

Anderson (M.D.) Foundation...| 28,353 1,667 
Assn. for the Aid of Crippled 

CDE pes. Soe cia =o oie 13,937 660 
Avalon Foundation's... .. . 654. sien ea. ss 3,008 
Baron de Hirsch Fund......... 4,230 176 
Beaumont (Louis D.) Fdn...... 18,487 1,217 
Benwood Foundation.......... 9,839. 1,244 
Boettcher Foundation........ .-{| 10,833 478 
Buhl Foundation.............. 13,046 486 
Callaway Community Fdn...... 10,000 750 
Campbell (John Bulow) Fdn....} 12,318 5 
Carnegie Corp. of New York....} 192,000 7,041 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

national Peace...........-. -.| 18,344 822 
Carnegie Fdn. for the Advance- 

ment of Teaching........... 12,575 1,554 
Carnegie Institute of Washington} 61,576 2,281 
Chicago Community Trust..... 16,955 947 
Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund 139 367 
China Medical Board of New York} 39,144 788 
Cleveland Foundation......... 21,645 1,010 
Commonwealth CTE ENS hs 80,952 3.662 
Cranbrook Foundation......... 8,564 421 
Danforth Foundation.......... 26,978 1,651 
Donner Foundation............ 21,167 1,384 
El Pomar Foundation.......... 7,297 1,299 
Elks National Foundation...... 5,478 279 
Falk (Maurice & Laura) Fdn....| 11,905 851 
Fels (Samuel 8S.) Fund......... 12,122 984 
Field Foundation.............- 18,021 513 
Fleischmann (Max C.) Fdn.....| 50,254 2,146 
Ford Foundation............ .-| 748,171 | 83,029 
Fort Motor Co. Fund.......... 23,63: 007 
Fund for Adult Education...... 15,930 2,313 
Fund for the Republic. ........ 6,106 1,977 
Georgia Warm Springs Fdn..... 5,143 2,016 
Grant Foundation............. 11,798 1,041 
Guggenheim (Daniel & Florence) 
es pee re Bee tence 6,270 381 

uggenhe ohn Simon) 
= ena. Fite ete Oe 45,000 1,646 

uggenhe' urry eonie 

POURUAMOT ee ee ee 5. eae 16,050 825 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation..| 59,499 3,614 
Higgins Scientific Trust........ 41,200 1,560 
Hill (Louis W. & Maud) 

Family Foundation........ .-| 21,964 1,191 


Altman Foundation, estab. 1913, by Benjamin 
Altman, to promote the social, physical or econ- 
omic welfare and efficiency of the employees of B. 
Altman and Co. and to aid charitable, benevolent 
or educational institutions within the State of New 
York. 361 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936, for im- 
proving conditions among workers ey and 
for support, and maintenance of hospitals, homes 
and institutions for care of the sick, the young, 
the aged, and the incompetent and helpless. Chief 
project is the development of the Texas Medical 
Center in Houston. P.O. Box 2557, Houston, Tex. 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
founded 1900, by Mabel Irving Jones, is devoted to 
improvement in the care-of disabled children and 
youth and the prevention of-crippling diseases and 
conditions. Makes grants-in-aid of research in 
these and related fields. 345 East 46th St., New 
York, N.Y. : 

Avalon Foundation, estab. 1940, by Mrs. Ailsa 
Mellon Bruce, makes grants mainly to tax-exempt 
organizations operating in the metropolitan area 
of New York with emphasis in fields of health, 
medicine and youth. Other fields of interest: Art 
museums and preservation of national resources 
and historic sites. 713 Park Ave., New York. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab. 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants. Main activity at present is support of 
the peweh pipe Society. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Louis D. Beaumont Foundation, estab. 1933, 
makes grants for general philanthropic purposes. 
Major grants made in the fields of aesthetics, 
health and medicine, education, intercultural re- 
lations, religion, citizenship, social welfare, and 
for the physically handicapped, the aged and 
youth. 820 Natl. City Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Benwood Foundation, estab. 1944, under the will 
of George Thomas Hunter. Makes grants to other 
organizations for health, mental health, medicine, 
education, recreation, religion, social welfare, aes- 
thetics, the aged and youth. Activities presently 
confined to ah ee Coe ren 521 Chat- 
tanooga Bank Bldg., attanooga, Tenn. 

Boettcher Foundation, estab. 1937, by Claude K. 
Boettcher and. members of his family, to promote 
the well-being of residents of Colorado. Uses its 


Assets |Expend. 


Hogg Fdn. for Mental Health... : 345 
Houston Endowment 976 
Hyams (Godfrey M.) Trust 980 
Indianapolis Foundation 251 

iard Musical Fdn 612 
Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation... 5,285 
Kenny (Sister Elizabeth) Fdn.. 550 
Kresge Foundation 3,369 
Kress (Samuel H.) F 6,96 1,983 

y Endowment.......... yess} 28,694 3,658 
Macy (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation.| 25,071 1,283 
Markle (John & Mary) Fdn.....| 22,461 1,351 
Mayo Association. ............ 55,6! 1,035 
McGregor Fund........... Ares fe Oa 778 
Mellon (A. W.) Educational and 

Charitable Trust............ 22,013 | 10,672 
Milbank Memorial Fund....... 16,651 720 
Nelson (William Rockhill) Trust 2,308 335 
New York Community Trust...| 27,534 1,219 
New York Foundation......... 12,739 829 
Nutrition Foundation. ......... 182 4,701 

Dominion Foundation. ..... 24,253 3,147 
Olin Foundation. ............. 36,683 963 
Permanent Charity Fund....... 15,452 724 
Philadelphia Foundation. ...... ,00 166 
Pittsburgh Foundation......... 5,334 188 
Prentiss (Elizabeth Severance) 

FOUnGatIOR ©. aici 7 Sunes 13,500 480 
Research Corporation.......... 1, 1,258 
Reynolds (Z. Smith) Foundation| 38,995 855 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund...... 54,394 3,871 
Rockefeller Foundation........ 492,366 42,799 
Runyon (Damon) Memorial 

Fund for Cancer Research....| 13,014 981 
Sage (Russell) Foundation...... 23,117 736 
Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Fdn...... 13,428 1,287 
Sloan (Alfred-P.) Foundation. ..| 135,159 4,166 
Southern Education Foundation 4,43 252 
Surdna Foundation............ 24,369 2,761 
Trexler Foundation............ 13,560 337 
Furrell: Pungo < fink este olen 867 504 
Twentieth Century Fund....... 12,952 599 
Whitehead (Joseph B.) Fdn..,.. 5,802 342 
Whitney (Helen Hay) Fdn...... 7,126 147 
Wieboldt Foundation.......... 5,888 374 
Peooanon W Seon piet 

‘ellowship Foundation....... 4,000 4,500 
Woodruff (Emily & Ernest) Fdn| 24.829 227 


funds to aid educational, charitable, scientific and 
religious purposes. 828 17th St., Denver, Colo. 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, estab. 1931. 
Grants to other organizations for support of music 
and musical education, fine arts, science, research, 
invention, and general education. Rittenhouse Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B Foundation, founded 1928, to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

laway Community Foundation, estab. 1943. 
for religious, educational and charitable purposes. 
Makes grants for projects in Georgia. P.O. Box 
706, La Grange, Ga. 

John Bulow Campbell Foundation, estab. 1940, 
under the will of John Bulow Campbell, to promote 
the religious, educational and economic welfare of 
residents of the southeastern United States, with 
special emphasis on the Presbyterian Church and 
the State of Georgia. Trust Company of Georgia 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Carnegie Corporation of. N. Y., estab. 1911, by 
Andrew Carnegie tor the advancement of knowl- 
edge and understanding among the peoples of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth. 
Primary interests: Higher education and public 
and international affairs. Grants to colleges and 
universities, professional and educational organi- 
zations. 589 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910, aims to promote international under- 
standing; the development of orderly organized 
international relations, particularly through the 
United Nations; and education about world affairs. 
Activities comprise research, publications, confer- 
ences and cooperation with other groups and indi- 
viduals in the United States and abroad. The 
12-story Carnegie Endowment International Center 
in New York City, provides office and meeting 
facilities for organizations concerned with inter- 
national affairs 2nd human welfare. United Na- 
tions Plaza at 46th St., New York. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab. 1905, to provide ‘‘retiring pensions 
without regard to race, sex, creed, or color, for 
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teachers of universities, colleges and technical 
schools in the United States and Canada.’ Has 
paid retiring allowances to 5,510 former teachers 
and Led to ee meewe ogo whys has 
been closed. 589 ve., New York. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab, 1904, 
aims ‘‘to place those following peaceful vocations, 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life, in somewhat better positions pecuniar- 
ily than before, until again able to work. In case 
of death, the widow and children, or other depend- 
ents, to be provided for until she remarries, and 
par ete ea Lets en self-supvorting age. 
Oliver Bldg., sburg. a. x 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902, 
engaged in research in the general fields of astron- 
omy, physical and biological sciences. The Insti- 
tution is an operating organization, and all its 
funds are used for the support of 6 research de- 
partments. 1530 P St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Amon G, r Foundation, estab. 1945, to sup- 
port benevolent, charitable, educational or mission- 
ary undertakings. 400 West 7th St., Ft. Worth Tex. 

hicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks. Income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subjects if 
advisable. 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 

China Medical Board of New York, estab. 1928, 
provides assistance for the development of medi- 
cal and nursing education in the Far East. No 
funds given to mainland of China since 1950. 30 
East 60th St., New York. 3 

Cleveland Foundation, organized, 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. 1432 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918, by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness. Chief interests: Medical 
education, community health activities,. medical 
research. Fellowships to graduate students and 
civil servants from the British Commonwealth and 
by invitation, to Continental Europeans. Fellow- 
ships for advanced training in medicine and allied 
fields are given to aid teachings and research in 
the U.S. 1 East 75th St., New York, N. Y. 

Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927, with an en- 
dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
the completion of the religious, educational and 
cultural projects begun by the founders. Bloom- 
field, Mich. 

Cullen Foundation, estab. 1947, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Roy Cullen with a gift of oil lands, for 
charitable, educational, and medical purposes. 
1710 City Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. 

Danforth Foundation, estab. 1927, by William H. 
and Adda B. Danforth. Makes grants for charita- 
ble, educational or religious purposes to promote 
the well-being of mankind. 835 South 8th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Donner Foundation, estab. 1945, by William H, 
Donner. Furthers research for prevention and 
treatment of diseases. Also maintains charitable, 
benevolent and educational institutions, grants, 
scholarships, makes awards and endowments. 2500 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 
physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. 
Duke University and other schools in the Carolinas 
receive funds. Other objectives are the mainten- 
ance of hospitals, and the care of superannuated 
Methodist preachers and orphans. Total expendi- 
tures since founding over $138,000,000. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

El Pomar Foundation, estab. 1937, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Penrose for charitable, religious and 
educational work in Colorado. Makes grants ex- 
Clusively to organizations in Colorado for use in 
apat state. Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 

olo. 

Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
charitable, educational and benevolent activities of 
the Order. 16 Court St., Boston, Mass, 

Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to prepare their students for 
participation in politics as a responsibility of citi- 
zenship. Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab, 1935. Activities in- 
2 ee epincrance of scientific, educational or 

a projects tending to improve human life. 
1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa, pee 


Field Foundation, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Tl, & 250 Park Ave., New_York, N. Y. 

Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab. 1951. Makes (ote to educational, scientific 
organizations, hi lization, conservation, char- 
BO" Box 1st, Reno. Ne ae sw 

Koy io, Nevada. 

Ford’ Foundation, estab. 1936, to receive and 
Sharth ble aes oui gigas ne aie 

harita . Bh or = 
During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1! it 


economic development and administration, increas- 
ing knowledge of human behavior, international 
understanding, economic and social develop- 
ment overseas, and new programs in youth devel- 
opment, urban studies, Yak of aging, humani- 
ties and the arts, and science and engineering. 
477 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Ford Motor Company Fund, estab. 1950, by the 
Ford Motor Co., for the‘‘alleviation of wan and 
human suffering and the betterment of mankind. 
Contributes to organizations operating exclusively 
for charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes. 3000 Schaefer Rd., born, Mich. 

Fund for Adult Education, estab. 1951, by the 
Ford Foundation for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of liberal adult education. 200 Bloom- 
ingdale Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education. 
Total grants from the Ford Foundation from in- 
cepvion through June 30, 1958, $57,847,265. Total 
grants made and expenditures on _ self-adminis- 
tered projects through June 30, 1958, $46,938,744. 
477 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

The Fund for the Republic, estab. 1952 by the 
Ford Foundation with grants totaling $15,000,000. 
Aims to promote principles of individual liberty 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Makes grants to individuals and 
organizations for studies and programs in civil 
liberties, About one-third of expenditures have 
been devoted to educational activities in race re- 
lations, Other appropriations were used for fur- 
thering understanding of basic documents of Amer- 
ican history and for study of problems that have 
arisen as a result of communist threats to demo- 
cratic values. At present, the Fund is concen- 
trating on the basic issues related to the survival 
of a free society. 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
operates a hospital at Warm Springs, Ga., for the 
treatment of after-effects of poliomyelitis and 
other neuro-muscular diseases and for the training 
of professional workers in the treatment of such 
diseases. 120 Broadway. New York, N. Y- 

Grant Foundation, estab. 1936, by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences in the 
field of human relations. The Foundation’s con- 
cern with prevention is being directed toward 
development of positive mental health. Currently 
concentrates on projects which may contribute to 
the growth of emotionally stable children. 130 
East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 

Greater New-York Fund, estab. 1938 by business, 
religious, civic and labor leaders. Raises money in 
New York for 425 hospitals and health and welfare 
organizations, annually serving about 3,000,000 
persons. Grants to agencies serving all creeds, 
ages and races. In 1957 the fund distributed 
$6,160,413, largest sum in its history. 

Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
estab. 1924, to promote ‘‘through charitable and 
benevolent activities, the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.”’ 120 Broadway, New York. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S. to further 
the development of scholars and artists. A limited 
number of fellowships are offered to citizens of the 
ean eee pert § Republic of the 

ippines, Canada an e British ri ic 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y panb yess 

Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Foundation 
founded, 1929. Principal activity in the field of 
dentistry and in support of the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic which gives free dental 
aac eae we Perea egal children of 

ege amilies in ew Yor 
Hash Sea iene, New York, N. Y. Rett, 16l 
ohn A, Hartford Foundation, estab. 1929, = 
votes funds to charitable activities in healt ad 
medicine. 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 

_Charles Hayden Foundation, estab, 1937 to as- 
sist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
the metropolitan areas of New York and Boston 
Founder was particularly interested in boys’ clubs, 
boys’ camps, and similar projects dealing with 
underprivileged boys. 25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
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estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 


distribution for academic year 1958-59 amounted to 
$1,560,000 or $390,000 to 
Trust Co. of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, 
estab, 1934, by Louis W. Hill, for educational, 
scientific and benevolent purposes. Objectives are 
to aid in the development of new bodies of 
knowledge and to encourage the utilization or 
correlation of existing bodies of knowledge, to 
assist in the development of efficiency and cor- 
relation of existing programs which have public 


acceptance and support, and to pioneer and assist - 


pioneer organizations in science, welfare and edu- 
cation. er dd area of major interest is the 
Upper Midwest and the Northwest. First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 

Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, estab. 1940, 
by Will C. Hogg, Ima Hogg, Tom and Mike Hogg 
for a broad program of mental health education, 
research and service in Texas. The foundation is 
an integral part of the University of Texas. 

Houston Endowment, ‘estab. 1937, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones to make donations for 
charitable, educational or reilgious purposes. P.O. 
Box 1414, Houston 1, Tex. 

Godfrey M. Hyams Trust, estab. 1921. Trustees 
are authorized to pay the net income every year 
to such Massachusetts charitable corporations as 
they may determine. 294 Washington St., Boston. 

Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity trust to promote the welfare of persons 
residing there. Interests include child welfare, 
recreation, the handicapped, and granting schol- 
arships. 615 No. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920, by Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
cal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music. Ha. of founda- 
tion, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, estab. 1948, 
for charitable, educational, religious and scientific 
purposes. 1924 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Activities 
in support of agriculture, medicine, education, den- 
tistry, nursing, peble health and hospital admin- 
istration. 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 
1943, to combat, ag a aang through the applica- 
tion of diagnostic and treatment techniques devel- 
oped by Sister Kenny. The program has been 
expanded to provide complete rehabilitation serv- 
ices for persons with nerve, muscle or joint dis- 
abilities. It also includes training of doctors and 
nurses in the technique and application of Kenny 
methods; research into the causes, nature and 
treatment of poliomyelitis and other neuro-mus- 
cular diseases. Operates treatment and rehabili- 
tation hospitals and centers in various parts of the 
United States. Financed by public contributions. 
2400 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924, with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the promotion of human 
progress through the support of religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions. 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Samuel H. Kress Foundation, estab. 1929, by 
Samuel H. Kress, ‘‘to promote the moral, physical 
and mental well-being and progress of the human 
race.’’ Main activities have been in the medical, 
practical nursing, educational and art fields. 221 
West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Lilly Endowment, estab. 1937, by J. K. Lilly, 
Sr., for promotion and support of religious, edu- 
cational or charitable programs, with emphasis 
on higher education, Protestant theological edu- 
cation and organization, community planning and 
research. Special consideration to Indianapolis 
metropolitan area and Indiana institutions. 914 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930, by 
Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Founda- 
tion to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering’’; in particular to such spe- 
cial problems in medical science, medical arts and 
medical education as require studies and efforts in 
correlated fields as well, such as biology and the 
social sciences. 16 West 46th St., New York. 

John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927. Grants to institutions for specific projects 
primarily in medicine in the United States and 
Canada. Sums are appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in 
Medical Science,’’ as part of a program to keep 
young doctors on teaching and research staffs of 
medical schools. 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mayo Association, founded, 1919, by Dr. William 
J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the ad- 
vancement of medical education and research in 
human ailments and investigation of problems of 
hygiene, health and public welfare; income pri- 
marily devoted to the support of the Mayo Founda- 


tion for Medical Education and Research, 200 First 
Street, S.W., Rochester, Minn. 

McGregor Fund, estab. 1925, by Tracy W, Mc- 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the 
well-being of mankind by charitable, religious, 
benevolent or educational uses. 2486 National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. f 

A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1930. Present interests: 
Educational and charitable projects, institutions 
and purposes in and around Pittsburgh. 525 Wm. 
Penn PI., ged ia Pa. 

Richard King Mellon Foundation, estab. 1947, 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, and 
educational purposes. Grants to other organiza- 
tions. 525 Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905, by Mrs: 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects’. The Fund is primarily interested in 
projects in public and mental health and popula- 
tion studies. 40 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, estab. 1926, 
to aid educational, religious, charitable and public 
welfare organizations and institutions in Flint, 
Mich., with special emphasis on child welfare. 500 
Mott Foundation Bldg., Flint, Mich. 

William Rockhill Nelson Trust, estab. 1926. 
Devoted entirely to the purchase of works of art 
and to the operation of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery -of Art which houses them. 114 
Bryant Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, to 
manage an unlimited number of funds for chari- 
table purposes. At the beginning of 1958, the fund 
administered 126 separate philanthropic trusts, 
held funds valued at..$27,534,496, appropriated 
$1,219,271 in the preceding year and had made 
cumulative grants in excess of $17,672,000. Out- 
payments in 1957 went to 483 agencies in 155 cities 
and 5 foreign countries. 230 Park Ave., New York. 

New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941, by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y . 

Old Dominion Foundation, estab. 1941, by Paul 
Mellon. Areas of principal interests are liberal 
education, research and training in psychiatry, and 
conservation. The Commonwealth of Virginia 
provides a geographic framework for part of the 
program. 140 East 62nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Olin Foundation, estab. 1938, by Franklin W. 
Olin to aid religious, charitable, benevolent, scien- 
tific, literary and educational activities; agencies 
and institutions. The activities of the foundation 
have consisted mainly in providing funds for the 
erection or maintenance of buildings of educational 
institutions. 1 East 44th St., New York. 

Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton. Income of invested principal applied to 
charitable purposes..Committee consists of 7 resi- 
dents of Massachusetts not holding public office. 
100 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia Foundation, estab. 1918. A com- 
munity trust promoting charitable, educational, 
and civic purposes in Philadelphia. 135 So. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Foundation, estab. 1945, as a com- 
munity trust to promote the well-being of the 
residents of Pittsburgh and other parts of Al- 
legheny County, Pa. Appropriations for charitable, 
civic, educational, religious, scientific and cul- 
tural purposes. Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939. Promotes public health and medical re- 
search; aids hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are organized and 
operated for public, charitable purposes; aims to 
improve methods of hospital management and ad- 
minstration, and supports plans to make hospital 
and medical care available to individuals of all 
classes. P. O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

Research Corporation, estab. 1912, by Frederick 
Gardner Cottrell. Present interests include stimu- 
lation of teaching and support of fundamental 
research in the natural sciences and human nutri- 
tion. 405. Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936, for 
charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
North Carolina. Since July 1, 1947, the greater 
portion of the income has been contributed to 
Wake Forest College for its program of enlarge- 
ment and re-location near Winston-Salem. 1206 
Reynolds Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, estab, 1940, by the 
five sons of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., makes grants 
to local, national and international philanthropic 
organizations. Activities include support, and in 
some cases direct operation, of experimental or 
new undertakings. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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_ Rockefeller Foundation, estab, 1913, its charter 
purpose Sto. romote nity well being mankind 


throughout the world.’’ Broad objectives of the 
Foundation’s program are the advancement of 
knowledge and the effeetive application of knowl- 
edge to human interests and needs. Its program 
anes ne soe Aga mea retin 
ological and medical research, a e, social — 
- pelonnes, and humanities. Within each of Sete 
areas specific fields receive emphasis. Except a 
lim: extent in volley and agriculture the 
Foundation does not itself engage in research, but 
seeks to advance its purposes through grants to 
universities, research institutes, and other quali- 
fied agencies and in the training, through post- 
doctoral fellowships, of competent personnel. 49 
West 49th St., New York, N. Y, 

Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
Search, estab. 1947. To date $11,850,378 has been 
allocated in 854 grants and 413 fellowships in 
240 institutions in the United States and 20 foreign 

- countries, Resources entirely devoted to research 
in the field of cancer. 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907, by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U. S. 
Its present program is concerned chiefly with 
research and training projects designed to increase 
the application of social science in professional 
practice. 505 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941, for 
religious charitable, scientific and educational pur- 
poses with particular emphasis on furthering medi- 
cal research. Special consideration to the Pitts- 
burgh area and Allegheny County, Pa. 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950, to promote progress of Science; advance na- 
tional health, prosperity, and welfare; and secure 
national defense. For the fiscal year 1959, Congress 
has appropriated $130,000,000 to the Foundation 
for support of basic research in the mathematical, 
physical, engineering, biological, medical and social 
Sciences, for fellowships and research education in 
the sciences, for improvement of Science teaching 
through special institutes and for the exchange of 
scientific information. In addition, Congress has 
appropriated $4,000,000 to the Foundation for sup- 
port of the Natl. Radio Astronomy Observatory. 
1951 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington, D.c. 

Sears-Roebuck Foundation, estab. 1941, for scien- 
tific, charitable, and educational Purposes. Contri- 
butes to philanthropic projects, and grants schol- 
arships. The foundation works chiefly with col- 
leges, agricultural organizations and youth groups. 
3333 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 


Tech,, Dartmouth 
the Conservation Foun- 
of Economic Research, 


epectal regard for the needs of 
t United States. 811 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Surdna Foundation, estab. 1917, by John &, 
Andrus. Makes donations and contributions to 


ft a * 
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religious, charitable 
institutions and organizations. 1156 Broadway, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 1934, in 
with the wills of Gen. C. Trexler and Mary 
Mosser Trexler.. Income annually to 
hospitals, relief organizatio: public parks a fne 
for recreational and educati: purposes in Lehigh 
County, Pa. 1227 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. _ 
Turrell estab. 1935, by Her’ and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
or educational purposes. for 


. S., who because 
of the death, disability or other failure of one or 


. J. 

‘und was founded, 1919, by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better ‘ economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.’’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of research 
and public education on current economic and so- 
cial problems. 41 East 70th St., New York, N. Y. 
United States Steel Foundation, estab. 1953. 
contributes to community and other social welfare 
needs, higher education, medicine, hospitals and 
other charitable, edueational and scientific organ- 
izations and activities. 71 Broadway, New York. 
illiam Volker Fund, estab. 1932, to encourage 
individual welfare through moral, spiritual, and 
physical improvement. Makes grants for research, 
cash awards and prizes, and conducts research 

programs. P.O. Box 113, Burlingame, Calif. 
City of Boston, George Robert Wh: 


“works of public utility and beauty for the use 
and enjoyment’’ 
beneficiaries were hospitals and educational insti- 
tutions in Boston and 
A 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 

Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947, 
“‘to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.” Presently conducts a 
research followship program for young post-doc- 
toral men and women. 525 East 68th St., New York. 

Wieboldt Foundation, founded, 1921, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants to estab- 
lished charitable, educational and health agencies 
serving the metrololitan area of Chicago 
port of projects of a pioneering or é 
nature, or demonstrations of new or untried plans 
or_methods. 1580 Sherman Ave., 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion, estab. 1957, grew out of a fellowship program 
founded 1945 by Princeton Univ. Offers 1,000 fel- 
lowships annually to first year graduate students 
who intend to become college teachers and whose 
studies are in the natural and Social sciences and 
in_ humanities. P.O. Box 642, Princeton, N. J 

Emily and Ernest 
1938, to promote education, to establish and assist 
charitable hospitals, orphan homes and. other 
organizations of like character, to assist religious 
instruction, and to promote the public welfare. 
P.O. Box 4418, Atlanta, Ga. 


OTHER FOUNDATIONS WITH SPECIAL INTERESTS 


American Foundation, founded by_Edward Ww, 
Bok, Phila Natl. Bank Bldg., Phil F 
Charitable, educational. e pete ae 

Babe Ruth Fdn., Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 
Sec., 25 Broad St., N. Y. C. Youth activities, 

Samuel Bronfman Fdn., by Jos. B, Seagram & 
Sons, 375 Park Ave., N. ¥. C. Independent busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Eagles Memorial Fdn., by Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, South Bend, Ind. Helps children of mem- 
ber-servicemen killed in action, 

Thomas Alva Edison Fdn., 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.c. 
Science education. 


Esso Education Fdn., by Standar il Co. 
W. doth St., N. ¥. C. ieee naan ae 
enry C. Frick Educational Commission, Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Improvement of teachi 
ees public schools. pe 
ohn Golden Fund, 246 w. 44th St., N. Y. Cc. 
SS legitimate theater, a eee 
eckscher - for Children, by Au = 
scher, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. c. Chid weeee 


Arthur Jordan Fdn, Indian li - 
table, educational, ; ee ee 


will of Walter G. 
N. J. Operates convalescent home. 


Lalor Del. Research in 


biochemistry and biophysics’ 


LeSavoy n., by I. Lawrence LeSavoy, 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cc. Science, education, welfare, 

American Medical Education Fdn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Fund-raising for medical 
schools, 

Wm. H. 


Miner Fdn., 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Operates school, research institute, hospital. 
Phelps-Stokes. Fund, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Housing in New York City. 
Reader’s Digest Fdn., Pleasantville, N. Y, Wel- 
fare, religion, science, education, 
San Francisco Fdn., Balfour Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. A community trust. 
Buser Refearch Fan; Wall St., N.Y. @, 
enner-Gren n, or Anthro - 
search, 14 E. Tist St. NOW Ce ee 
oodrow m Fdn., 45 E. 65th ba NOC, 
Furtherance of Wilson’s ideals. os Nee 


World Peace Fan. 40 Mt. Ver “1 
International relations, Cee ee 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES IN THE U.S. 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


In most instances asscciations and societies whose names 


begin with American, National, Association, 


Society, etc., are listed under “‘key’’ words: Amputation Foundation, National; Booksellers Associati on, 


American; Veterans Committee, American, 
membership. 


~ 


—A—— 
Academy of Medicine, N. se 1847), t 
St., New York 29. N. po yals eet 


Craig, M.D. 
ccountants, American Institute of Certified 
Public (1887) 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; 

31,000; Exec, Dir., John L. Carey. 

‘Accountants, National Assn. of. (1919 as Natl. 
Assn. of Cost Accountants), 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; ; Sec., Arthur B. Gunnarson. 

Acoustical Society of America (1929) eT Wal- 
lace Waterfall, 335 East 45th St., New 

Actors Equity Assn. (1913), 326 West. 47th St.. 
New York 36, Y.; Exec. Sec., Angus Duncan. 

Actors Fund. of America (1882), 1619 Broad- 
vars New York 19, N. Y.; 2,800; Gen. Mer., War- 
ren Munsell. 

prep Society of (1949), 208 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 5; Pres., eT F. Rood. 

Adult eaacetion ‘Assn. of the U. etre 
743 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago i1, Sat: 10,000; 
Exec. Dir., Malcolm S. Knowles 

Adult Education, Institute oe (1949), Rm. 203, 
Teachers College, New York 27, N. Y.; Act. Exec. 
Officer, Bentley Hobart. 

Advancement of Colored Peo; le, Natl. Assn. for 
the (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
312,261; Exec. Sec , Roy Wilkins. 

Advancement at Management, Soc. for (1936), 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 15,405; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Harold R. Bixler 

Adventurers Club of N. v. (1903), Rm. 848, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Theon 


Wright. 
ngertiee Assn. of National (1912), 155 East 
ieee New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec., Peter W. 


‘Advertizing Agencies, American Assn. of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic Gamble. 

Advertising Club of New York (1906), 23 Park 
ae ew, York 16, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., Charles C. 


Gre 

mavertitag Federation of America yi) 250 
West 57th S New York 19, N. 30,000; 
Pres., C. James Proud 

Aero Medical Association oe P.O. Box 26, 
Marion; Ohio; 2,000; TT. Sutherland, M.D. 

Aeronautic ‘Assn. ts “Usa > a rei el 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., eee ees 1 ee? OS, 
8,000; Pres., T. Gs Lanphier, 

Aeronautical Sciences, Tnetiiate of (1932), 2 East 
64th Pty New York 21, N. Y.; 18,700; Sec., 
Robert R. Dexter. 

Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 5,800; 
Sec., J. L. Butt. 

Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3446, 
So. Agric. Bldg., U. S. Agric. Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.;. -Sec.-Treas., Wayne 
Rasmussen, 

Agronomy, American Soc. of (1907), 2702 Mon- 
roe St., Madison 5, Wis., 3,300; Exec. Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 

Ahepa, Order of, Supreme Lodge (1922), 1422 K 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 25,000; Exec. Sec., 
William A. Revis 

Air Force ‘Aid “Society (1942), Tempo T, 14th 
St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
12,898; Sec., A. E, Jones, Brig. Gen. USAF (Ret.). 

Air Force Association (1946), Mills Bldg», Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; 55,000; Sec., Julian B, Rosenthal. 

Air Line Pilots Assn. (1931), 55th St. & Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill.; 17,216; Pres. C. N. Sayen. 

Air Pollution Control Assn. (1907), 4400 Pifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Sec., Harry M. Pier. 

Air Transport Assn. of America (3936), BO 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6. D. C.; Sec. J. 
Durand. 

Aircraft Industries Assn. of America (1919), 
610 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Harrison Brand, Jr. 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. (1939), P.O. 
Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C.;~ 70,000; Pres., 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (1935), P, O. Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y.; 200,000; 
address communications to secretary. 

Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf 
(1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the Deaf; pres- 
ent name, 1954), 1537-35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C.; 3, 200; Sec., Miss Mary K. Van Wyk. 

Allergy, ‘American Academy of (1943), 756 No. 


Milwaukee oe Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Exec. Sec., 
James O. Kell 
Allied Youth %1932), 1709 M St., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Raymond C. ‘Lewis. 


etc. Figures following address are for total living 


Alpine Club, Cen 1902), 1 

New York 28, N. Y.; Pros Ronit : c Obert. we 
Altrusa International (1917), 332 So. Michigan 

ae 4, Ill.; 15,500; Dir. Publicity, Lucille 


Alumni Association, National (1946), Savannah 
ried pr TeER) Savannah, Ga.; Byor uae Wilton 


ole comm, marin or) am se 
ashington 6, D. C.; r 
Dir., Ernest T. Stewart. tone i *a 

American Citizens of German Descent in the 
U. S. of A, Federation of, (1945), 59-17 Palmetto 
St., Ridgewood 27, N. Y¥.; Pres., Theodore C. 
Leuthauser. pee 

merican Ex-Prisoners of War (1942), A ie Don 
V. Hart, 2334 Benton St. Sania Clave tes sar 

American Federation of Labor ae onteaia as 
1955, hd 


D.C.; : 13, 500,000; Pres, , George Meany; Sec.-Treas.. 
William F. Schnitzler. 

erican Indian Affairs, Assn. on (1923), 48 
East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec.. 
Alden Stevens. 

American Indians, National Congress of (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., waemustes 6, D. C.; 
yp Apes Mrs. Helen L. Peters 

rican Irish Historical Society (Jan. ra 
1897) 991 Fifth Ave., New BA 28, N. 
2,500; Pres.-Gen. James McGurri 
American I Latvian Association (1951), 1727 Ken- 


yon St., W., Washington 10, D. C.; 10, 000; Sec. 
Gen., B. aay Rec 

American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in 
Paris, France), 700 No. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind.; 2,749,778; Natl. Adjt., E. A. 
Blackmore. 

American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 10, Parte 
7717 No. Meridan St., Indianapolis 9, Pe 1,000,- 


000; Natl. Sec., Mrs. Jane Gould May 

American Life Convention (1906), 330 No. Michi- 
oes he ,» Chicago 1, Ill.; Dir. Publicity, James 
ussell. 


American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memoria Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Fer- 
ris J atenls ens. 

American-Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 127 
East 73rd St., New York 21, N. Y.; Pres., Raymond 
Dennett. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Pres., 
Walter G. Nord. 

American Unity, Common Council for (1921) 
20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Read Lewis. 

American Veterans of World War II and Korea- 
AMVETS (1947), 1710 Rhode Island Ave., apie 
Washington 6, D. C.; 125,000; Natl. Exec. Dir., 

E. Howard. 


Amputation Foundation, National (1924), 12-45 
150th St., Whitestone, L.I., N.Y¥.; 2,500; Pres., 
Paul Ramaglia. 

Antarctic Association, meer y ts (1944), 6323 
Wiscassett Rd., Washington 16, D. C.; Pres., 
Capt. Finn Ronne, USNR. 

Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Salis- 


bury St. at Park Ave., Worcester 9, Mass.; Sec., 
Clifford K. Shipton. 

Antique Automobile Club of America (1935), 4201 
Jefferson St., Hyattsville, Md.; 7,000; Sec., 
Edward Pamphilon. 

Aquarian. Society (1892), Prés., Mrs. Lyne Ran- 
del, O51 West 92nd St., New York 25, 

Arbitration Association, American’ (eogeh: ATT 
Madison Ave.; New York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Nicholas 
Kelley. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
5 Washington Sq., North, New York 3, N. Y.; 
3,178; Sec., Prof. LeRoy A. Campbell. 

‘Archery Assn., National (1879), 20212 Bay View 
Ave., Santa Ana, Calif.; Sec., J. Robert Kest. 

Architects, crea te Institute of (1857), 1735 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
11,793; Exec, Dir., Edmund R. Purves. 

Architects, New York Society of (1906), 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., John J. 
Carroll. 

Architectural League of N. Y. (1881), 115 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., Sec., Ira Hooper. 

Archivists, Society of American ( 1936), Rm. 306, 
State Museum Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.; Sec., Dolores 
Renze. 

Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association (1946), 1624 Bye Street N. W., Wash- 
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. C.; 10,216; Sec., Mrs. Ngee G 
mari we Navy Legion. of Valor of ihe U. 8: 

A. (1890), hae Pioneer mere Pittsburgh 26, Pa.; 
Natl, Adjt., Lt. Ben Pr: 


Army of t 
13; 1900), Suite 22, 102 B 
Mass.; Natl. Adjt., J. S. 


Wi 
Art and Industry, Natl. Alliance of ot dm), Bs 


eS oon St., New York 3, N. Y.; Jose) 

son. 
‘art “a of N. Y., saunichee (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Irene Walsh. 


Art Students League - N. ¥. (1875), 215 West 
57th sip RACY York 19, N. ¥.; 3,700; Exec. Dir., 
Branton OF cAssarlca, Allied aha Hk tea ype 
Concourse, Bronx, N. Y.; Ss K. 


Cor: 
Arts, American Federation "of (1909), 1083 firth 
Ave., “pak York 28, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., 
Dreve 


Arts Club, National (1898), ani Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Robin Tait. 
Arts and Letters, American peed on of as). 

Aa West ‘100th St.. New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., 

an Nevins 

Arts and Letters, National eee of (1898 as 
Amer. Social Science Assn.) West 155th St, 25 
New York 32, N. Y.; Sec. Nowe Bogan. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
Ne oe St., Boston 46, Mass.; Sec., Bruce H. 

S 

ASGAP (American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers) — 13, 1914), 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Deems Taylor. 

Associated Press, The (1848), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Lloyd 
Stratton. 

Astronautical Society, American (1954), 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y.: Corr. Sec., Alphonse P. 
Mayernik. 

Astronomical Society, American pea Mc- 
Millin Observatory, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Intercollegiate Assn. of 


Ohio; Sec., J. Allen Hynek. 

Athletes’ of America, 
seer (1876), Hotel Manhattan, 8th Ave. at 44th 

New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

“oth letic Associations, ‘Natl.’ Federation of State 
High School (May 14, 1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Exec. 'Sec., H. V. Porter, 

Athletic Conference, Eastern eee (1938), 
patel Tat, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 
36, Y.; Comm., Asa S. Bushnell. 

‘athletic Union ‘of the U. S., Amateur (1888), 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas.. 
James F. Simms. 

Attorneys General, National Assn. of (1907) 
1313 Hast 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 
123 No. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations ' (1914), 
3,865; Pres. & Man. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 
Dir., James N. Shryock. 

Audubon Society, National (1905), 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 330,000; Sec., Olin S. 
Pettingill, Jr. 

Authors and Composers, American Guild of 
(1931), 158 West 55th St., New York 19, N. 
Miriam Stern. 


2,800; Exec. Dir., 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
ont N. Y.; 3,200; Exec. Sec., Luise M. 
cox, 


St., New York 16, 
eee Association, American (1902), 1712 
GS , Washington 6, D. C.; 5,900,952; Pres., 
Harry iy “Kirk 
uto 


mobile. Club, patoget (1924), i Pine St., 

San Francisco 4, Cal if; ,150; Sec. % Stewart. 

Automobile Dealers ean +» National retstay 2000 

K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 23,000; Exec. 
V. P., Frederick J. Bell. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 


320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Sec.. 
Harlow H, Curtice. 

Automobile Merchants Assn. of N. me Mace 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York 19, N. Exec. 


V. P., Jose eph W. Farlow. a 
Automobile Touring Alliance, American (1932), 
220 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; ; 1,000,000; 


Sec., William Berry. 
Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 485 
17, N. Y.; 23,587; Sec., 


eee LON. Ave., New York 
John A. Warner. 
antondive oid sani AG 1780 broadway, 
New York 19, Y.; Exe Py Re arp, 
Aztec Club of 1847 (Miiitars Society of Mexican 


War; Oct. 13, 1847. at Mexico City, Mex.), 5309 
Carvel re eeer Washington 16, D. C.: Sec., Fredenioe 


— i 

onuattaes ba peters of 
. Roya Guilford Avs.. Baltimore 2’ 

Md., 5,600; Bus. Mer., Francis Harwood. aoe 
Ball Players of America, Assn. of Professional 


(Oct. 9, 1924), 524 So. Sprin 
Calif.; Sec., Win Clark, Bae eg ROS Rae Ge 


American (July 28, 
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nkers Association, American a 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec. Dseuky M 
TS. 
Assn., Independent (1930), First State 
Bank, oa Centre, Minn.; , Ben F. DuBois. 
n (Aug. 21, 1878), 1156 


Bar America: 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 90,000; 


Relations Dir., Hyndman. 

Bar Association, Bronx oe, (1902), 851 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, ; Pres., Paul R. 
SHAE Assoc 


iation, preg (1889), 123 Remsen 
st, Brooklyn Federal (i9 (1920) 1737 oe Sincet, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 5,600: Exec. Sec., Miss Betty 
5 Association, N. ¥. State (1876), 9 29 Wash- 
in| 


= Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 10,100; ~ HEC. 
Jo. EIEN 

Bar Assn., a ag caeats (1876), 88-11 ae 
Blvd., Jamaica 35, ; Exec. Sec., William 
Weinstock. 


B f the City of N. Y., Assn. of the (1871). 
42 West oo St., 5 ee SAS 36, N. Y.; 6,400; 


iGeariet Singing in Amer., Soc. for 

the Preservation & Encouragement of (1838), 6315 

Pe er Kenosha, Wis.; 26,000; Sec., Robert 

eS and Beauticians of Amer., Associated 

Sores! (1924), 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
-; Gen. Sec., Blais Sharp 

a ee Congress, National (1931), Box 1420, 
Wichita 1, Kan.; Exec. Sec., Charles W. Cookson. 

Baseball Leagues, Natl. Assn. of Professional 
(1901), ee LenS St., Columbus, Ohio; Pres., 
George autman. 

Basic Education, Council for (1956), 725 15th 
Ss ae he Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., James 

oern 

Welgtas J hesecia Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave.,.New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E. 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1908), 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 53,211; Pres., 
Theodore Huettner. 

Beta Sigma Phi- (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo.; 135,000; Sec., Ida Bentley. 

Better Business Bureaus, Assn. of (1921), 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Dir. Pub. 
Relations, Thomas C. Roberts. 

Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave.., 
new: York 22, N. ¥.; 300,000; Sec,, Robert T. 
Taylor. 

Bible Society, New York (1809), 5 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Stewart Robertson 

Biblical Tstructane Natl. Assn. of (1899), Cedar 


ree cones. Allentown, Pa.; Sec., B. LeRoy 
ur 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 


(1880) Garrett Biblical Inst,, Siorthweathra Univ., 
Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Prof. Chas. F. Kraft. 

Bibligcrahiest Society of aaicrion (1904), P 
Box 397, aoe Central Sta., New York 17, N. y. 
Sec., E. F. Walbridge 

Bicycle cue of America (1936), 2 .Cenerat Park 
West, New York, Y.; Sec., 

Bicycle Institute. ‘of America “Cissy. 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Exec. Sec., John 
Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 2664 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N. Y.; Sec., Ernest 
McAdams. 

Big Brothers of America (1946), 1007 Suburban 
age nore Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Margaret 

. Hanley 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
15 Pine St., New York, N. Y.; Pres., M. Kendall. 

Bill of Rights Day Assn., American (1941), Rm, 
1101, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; Natl. 
Dir., Vincent Rossini, 

Billiard Congress of America (1948), 915 Edison 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; Exec. Sec., John Canelli. 

Biological Chemists, American Society of (1906), 
Sec., Dr. F, W. Putnam, Un. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Blind, American Foundation for the (1921). 
West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., Eustace 


Seligman. 
Blind, American Foundation for Crees 1919), 
22 West 17th St.. New York 11, N. ; Field Dir., 


Eric T. Boulter. 
Blind, N. Y. Assn. for ope (1905), 111 East 59th 

St., New York 22, N. Y¥.; Sec., Philip Bastedo. 
Blinded Veterans Association (1945), 3408 Wis- 


consin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C.; Sec., 
Norbert L. Cormier, 

Blizzard Club, Jan. 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, saad 
3343 Woods Ave., Lincoln 10, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. 


Charles M. Sutherland. 


Blizzard Men and Ladies of, — (Mar. 12, 1929), 
6384 Fitchett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y:; Sec.. 
Fred Schneider. ; 

Blood Banks, American Assn. of (1947), Suite 
1619, 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Tll.; Sec., 
Dr. John B, Alsever, 
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Blue and aor Assn. Gak Wee Ghee Frank Leu Bldg., 
Montgomery, Al Pickens. 

B'nai B'rith (Oot 13 13, 1843), 1640 | ryt Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. 000; Exec. 
V. P., Maurice Bisgyer. Component mie inchide: 
B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations 1923), Natl. Dir., 
Dr. Judah J. Shapiro; ae aat Brith Youth Organi- 
zation (1924), Natl. Max F. Baer. Other 
units: Bnai B’rith Pwemen Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, and B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional bab : cee Gl 

Board of Trade of the City of Chicago (1848), 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,422; 
Pres., R. C. Liebenow. 

Board of wean New York (1873) 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, Y.; Exec. V. P., Robert T. Walsh. 

Book Manustaeee Institute (1933), 25 West 
43rd St.,. New York, N. Y.; Sec., Alma G. Watson. 

Book Publishers "Council, American (1946), 24 
West 40th St., aed Rie ts 18, N. Y.; 151 publishing 
firms; Managing D: Dan Lacy. 

Booksellers psivie peat (1900), 452 
ee Eat New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Joseph 

Rowiies Assn., American Lawn (1915), 3630-D 
Carmona Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; 7,000; Sec., 
a L.. Sinclair. 

wling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
1572 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 2,500,000: 
ce ae K. Baker. 

Congress, Woman’s International 
qasie). ary So. High St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 865,604; 
Sec., Mrs. Emma Phaler. 

Boy Scouts of America, National Council (Feb. 
8, 1910), New Brusnwick, N. J.; 4,632,472; Chief 
eee Arthur A. Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York oe 
cils (1922), 33 West 60th St., New York 23, N. 
110,228; Scout Exec. & Sec., Robert L. Billington. 

Boys’ Brigades of ‘America, United (Nov. 4, 1p). 
512 Overbrook Rd., Baltimore 12, a.; Natl. 
Cmdr., Walter A. Koerber. 

Boys’ Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 500 clubs, 600,000 members; 
Sec., Grant G. Simmons; Dir. Publ., Iris Vinton. 

Brewers Foundation, U. S. (1862), 535 Fifth 
Ave., pepe poe 17, N. Y.; 440 companies; Sec., 
Henry E. Picard. 

Brith bebreeos (Feb. 7, 1887) 37 East 7th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.; ; G. Sec., Adolph Stern: 

Brith Sholom. (1905), 506 Pine St., Philadelphia 
6, — ;.20,000; Exec. Dir., Albert Liss. 

adeast Unions and Guilds, Natl. Assn. of 
(NABUG) (1947), 37 West 46th St., sew York 36, 
Natl. Chmn., Oliver W. Nico 

D Reeaecnaiacs, Natl. aren of (oa), 1771 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,196; Sec., 
Everett E. Revercomb. 

Brookings near ieoties (1927), 722 Jackson Pl., 
eee Washington 6 C.; Sec., Edna M. Birkel. 

uilding Trades Papiovere Assn. of the vd of 
ney. (4963), 711 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. 

Business Clubs, Natl. Assn. of aaa (1922), 
207. Dale Bldg., Danville, Ill.; Sec., H. W. Edin- 


burgh. 

Business Education Association, United (July 4, 
HEP 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 

D. C.; 7,004; Exec. Dir., Hollis Guy. 

Budtness Magazine Editors, Society of (1949), 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 


Charles O. Herb. 
Pe paaineas Publications, Associated (1906), 205 


East 42nd sah New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Edgar 
B. Fairchild. 
bye Ditees Writing Association, American (1935), 
Sec., Prof. Francis W. Weeks, 1007 West Nevada 
St., ‘Urbana, Il. 
Button Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, 1938). 
7940 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 17, Pa.; Sec., 
Mrs. Robert McCreight, Jr. 


—i— 
Camera - (1884), 101 West 48th St., New 
York 19, N. Pres., Curtis Reider. 
Camp Fire Y ditis (Mar. 17, 1910), 16 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 500,000; Sec., Mrs. Cath- 


erine Noyes Lee. 
Cam Ring Assn., American (1924), eee 
ug. 


Woods, Martinville, Ind; 7,403; Exec. Dir. 
W. Ransom. 

Canadian Society of N. Y. (1897), Betis Roger B. 
Hawkins, 60 East 42nd St., New York NEY. 

Cancer’ Society, ‘American (May 52, 1913), 521 
West BAM pe ey York 19, N. Y.: Pres., Dr. 
Lowell T. Coggeshall 

Canners Assn., National (1907), 1133 20th St., 
N.W. LRitheey sa be as 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carlos 
Campbe 

Capital Punishment, American League to Abolish 
(1927), 14 reel ay ed Lal 46, Mass.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Herber' rmann 

Cap’ tive. European Nations, rescaed of (1954), 
29 West 57th St., New York 19, Y.; 14 -organ- 
izations of political refugees sect central. and 
eastern Europe; Sec. Gen., Brutus Coste. 


Carbonated Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of gra 
1128 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. eS Sec. 
Pea oie as Memorial_Foundati 

arl Schurz Memorial Foun on (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; ee iF. 
wee geen Guild of ss erica ( 

atholic rs of America (1914), Hotel 
poe toe 120 West 45th St., New York 36, 
N. xec. Sec., George Buck. 

‘Catholic’ icaias International Federation of 
ee a ee 38th St., New York pee Nye 
500. 5 Sec., Mrs. Marguerite E. 

Catholic. haan: for International Peace Ci 1926). 
ae fag reap rnisaas Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 

Sec., V: Rev. Mser. George G. Higgins 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme Council 
(1881), 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn’ 17, N.. Y.; Sec.. 
Francis L. Bo yle. 

Catholic Charities, Natl. Conference of (1910), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
4,000; Sec., Rt. Rev. Mser. John O'Grady. 

Catholic’ Church Extension ‘Society of vise U. _ 
of A. (1905), 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Mies ' 
1.; Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr, Thomas J. R 

Catholic Civics ‘Club of America dieaiy Sec., Ww. 
Wingate Snell, Commission on’ American Citizen 
ship, Catholic Un. of America, Washingt on, Cc. 

Catholic Club of the City of N. Y. (1871), Plotei 
Park Lane, 299 ro Ave., New York 22, N. Y.: 
Sec., Gerard B. Trac 

Catholic Danghiters of ye (June ier oe enas 
10 West 7TIst St., New York 23, N. Y.;. 208,000; 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Anna K. Ballard, 

Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. 8. and oe 
(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 
Exec. Sec., M. R. Kneifi. 

Catholic Men, Natl. Council of (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. 
Dir., Martin H. Work. 

Catholic Press Assn. of the U. S. (1911), 6 Hast 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec. , Floyd Anderson, 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National Ona 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 8,000; Exec 
Sec., Rev. Michael P. Dineen. 

Catholic War Veterans of U. - (1935) 1012 
14th St.; N.W., Washington 5, a e Exec. Dir., 
Rosario Scibilia. 

Catholic Women, Natl. Council of (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 11,500 
organizations; Exec. Sec., Miss Margaret "Mealey. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 65 East 
89th St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Frank 
Connolly. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899)), 4055 No. 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio; Gen. Sec., Charles 
S. Pearce. 

Chamber of. Commerce, New York (1768), 65 ribs 
erty St., New York 5, N. ¥.; Sec., John T. Gwyn: 

Chamber of Commerce for Trade With Italy, 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mario F, Hutton. : 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. (1312). 
1615 H St., N.W., deli OR 6. De es 
Van Pe Arch N. Boo 

Charities Aid ey ., State (May 11, 1872), 105 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Gordon E. Brown. 

Chartered Life Underwriters, American Society 
of (Sept. 27, 1929), 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa.; 4,700; Man. Dir., Paul S. Miilis. 

Chautauqua Institution (1874), Chautauqua, 
New York; Sec., Charles E. Peirce. 

Chemical Engineers, American Inst. of (1908), 
25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 17,535; Sec., 
F. J. van Antwerpen. 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155 16th 
St., N.W., wees neren 6, D. C.; 81,927; Exec. 
Sec., Alden H. Emery, 

Chemists, enn Inst. of (1923), 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. ; 2,900; Sec., Lloyd van Doren. 

Chicago Crime Contntasien (i919), 19 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Virgil 
W. Peterson. 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), Suite 
1824, 322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Pres., 
Joseph O. Hanson. 

Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., Eli 
E. Cohen. 

Child Study Assn. of America (1888), 132 East 
74th St.,,New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Carl W. 
Gram, Jr. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Josevh H. Reid. 

Children of the American Resi (1895). 
1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 18,000; 
Exec, Sec., Mrs. David D. Porter. 

Children’ s Aid Roctele (1853), 105 East 22nd St., 
New York 10, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 

Children’s Book Council (1945), 50. West 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss Joanna 
Foster. 

pains Society of America (1913), 125 East 65th 

New York 21, N. Y.;. Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 
Williams, 
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(1938), 

. ¥.; 3,000; Exec. 

ooperative of America, Farmers 

ene). ee St., Middletown, N, Y.; 4,729; 
ec., G. Robert Bevan, 

inese Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 

pith Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Wing 


ng. 

Chiropractic Assn., Natl. (1930), Natl. Bldg., 
Webster City, Iowa; 8,058; Exec. Sec.,L. M. ers. 

Chiropractors Association, International (1926), 
Hed eine. fo Th ees Iowa; 3,400; Bus. Mer., 

enneth Gingerich. 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
Uscaeke of World Sunday. School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 


Sec., Rev. Nelson Chappel. - 
Cc tian E avor, International Society of 
(Feb. 2, 1881), 1221 E. Broad St., Columbus 16, 


Ohio; Gen. Sec., Harold E. Westerhoff. 

Church Peace Union (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., A. W. Loos. 

Cincinnati, Society of the (May 10, 1783), 2118 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 1,900; 
Sec., Irving C, Hanners. 

Circus Fans Assn, of America (1926), 1156 Farm- 
ington Ave., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Public Rel. 
Dir., Bill Montague. 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of Amer., Dexter 
Fellows Tent of the (1935), 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Herbert Walmsley. 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John 
M.. Leavens. 3 

City Club of N. Y. (1892), 574 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Charles Garrett. 

City Managers Association, International (1914), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Orin F. Nolting. 

Civic Service Clubs Executives, Assn. of (1881), 
Rm. 3112, 116 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Pres., 
James N. MacLean. 

Civil Defense Research Associates (1942), 475 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., A. 
Anthony, Jr. 

Civil Engineers, American Society of (1852), 
33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 41,000; 
Sec., William H. Wisely. e 

Civil Liberties Union, er. (1920), 170 Fifth 

Y.; 44,000; Exec. Dir., 


Ave.,, New York 10, N. 
Patrick M. Malin. 

Civil Service League, Natl. (1881), 315 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., J. R. Watson. 

Civil War Round Table of N. Y. (1950), 289 
New Hyde Park Rd., Garden City, N. Y.; Sec., 
Arnold Gates. 

Civitan International (April 15, 1920), 115 North 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; 27,000; Sec., Rudolph 


T. Hubbard. 
Clay Products Institute, Structural eda a 
; Sec., J. J. 


18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; S 
Cermak. 

Clearing House Assn., N. ¥. (1853) 77 Cedar St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., Paul R. Fitchen. 

Clinical Pathologists, American Society of 
(1928), 1100. W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Sec., Clyde G. Culbertson. 

Coast Guard League (1944), 1300 E St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec., A. J. Caliendo. 

Cocoa Exchange, N. ¥. (1925), 92 Beaver St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., F. J. Brennan. 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange, N. Y. (1882), 79 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., A. D. 
Corbett. 

Collectors Association, American (1939), 5011 
Ewing Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; Sec., John 
W. Johnson, 

College English Assn. (1939), Sec., Maxwell H. 
edhore: South College, Un. of Mass., Amherst, 

ass. 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
425 West 117th St., New York 27,-N. Y.; Sec.. 
Mrs, Samuel Gise. 

College Physical Education Assn. (1897), P.O. 
Box 793, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., R. E. Jamerson. 

College Public Relations Assn., Amer. (1917), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Exec. Dir.; W. Noel Johnston. 

Colleges, Assn.’ of’ American (1915), 726 Jack- 
son Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Theodore A. Distler. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Assn. of (1934), 
epapermeotia Coll., Concord, N.C.; Sec., L. S. 

zart, 

Collegiate Athletic Assn., National (1906), 209 
Fairfax Bldg., Kansas. City 5, Mo.; Exec. Dir. 
Walter Byers. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), 101 N. Skinker, Station 24, St. Louis 5, 

Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 East 61st 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss Augusta 


Coles nial D 

ofontal Dames of America, Natl. Society (1891) 
2715 Que St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C.. ; 
Sec., Mrs. Edward Randall, 5 Sth 


Wars, General Society of (1893), 1523 
Washington 5, D. C.; 4,000; Sec. Gen., 

Commerce : Assn. of, N. ¥- (1897), 
99 Church St., New York 7. N. ¥.: 3,500; Exec: 


P., Thomas J. Miley. 
Commercial Law 


Colonial 
O St, N.W. 
Harryman 


of America (1895), Suite 
St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 4,400; 
W. Post. 
elers of America, United (Jan. 
16, 1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus 14, Ohio; 
212,885; Sup. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

ommunity Councils of the City of N. Y. (1921), 
170 oe St., New York 38, N. Y.; Sec., Edward 


mmunity Funds and Councils of America, 
ae (1918), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
Net e 
Community Service a ¥. (1939 by 
roving Condition of the 
Poor, 1843, and Charity Organization Soc. of 
N. Y., 1882). 105 East 22d St., New York 10, 
N. Y.; Gen. Dir., Frank J. Hertel. 
mpanions of the Forest of America (June 1, 
1885), 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
250,000; Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 
Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 
Concrete Institute, American (1905), 22400 West 
7 Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.; 9,500; Sec., William 
A. Maples. 
Confederated Unions of America (1942), P.O. 
Box 2333, Baton Rouge, La.; Pres., Elmo F. Rogers. 


Congregational Association, American (1953), 
ce (gia St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas 
‘odd. 


Conservation Foundation (1948), 30 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Harold O’Connell. 

Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Assn. of (1928), 50 East 41st St., New York 17, 
N. _Y.; Dir. Publicity, A. B. Bowers. 

Consulting Engineers, American Institute of 
(1910), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
Sec., T. T. McCrosky. 

Consulting Management Engineers, Assn. of 
(1932), 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Exec. Sec., Philip W. Shay. 

Contraet Bridge League, Amer. (1927), 33 West 
60th St., New York 23, N. Y.; 80,000; Exec. Sec., 
Alvin Landy. 

Controllers Institute of America (1931), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 4,774; Man. Dir., Paul 

aase. 

Cooperative College Projects, Council on (1955), 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky.; Pres., R. 
B, Atwood. 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (1916), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill;. Exec. Dir., Jerry 
Voorhis. 

Correctional Association, American (1870 as 
Amer. Prison Assn.; renamed 1955), 135 East 15th 
St., New York 3, N. Y¥.; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Cosmopolitan International (1933), 3309 Win- 
eae Ft, Worth, Tex.; 4,021; Exec, Sec., James 

. Ewing. 

Cotton Council of America, Natl. (Nov.~ 22, 
1938), 1918 North Parkway, Memphis 12 Tenn.; 
Exec. V. P.. Wm, Rhea Blake. 

Cotton Exchange, N. Y¥. (Aug. 15, 1870), 60 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., John J. 
Scanlan. 

Cotton Manufacturers and Northern Textile 
Assn., Natl. Assn. of (1854 and 1953), 80 Federal 
St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William F. Sullivan. 

Cotton Textile Merchants of N. Y¥., Assn. of 
(1918), 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.: Sec., 
John L. Severance. . 

Counter Intelligence Corps Assn., Natl. (1948), 
1343 St. Elma, N.E., Canton 5, Ohio; 4,000; Sec.. 
Edmund Durkin, Jr. 

Credit Men, National Assn. of (1896), 229 Fourth 
Aye New York 3, N. Y.; 36,000; Sec., Philip J. 

ay. 

Credit Union Natl. Assn. (1935), P. O. Box 431, 
Madison 1, Wis.; Man. Dir., H. Vance Austin, 

Crippled Children and Adults, Natl. Soc. for 
(1921), 2023-55 West Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, Il. 
Dir., Dean W. Roberts. 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer- 


ica (Mar, 22, 1897), 8 Bridge St., New Yor 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John PF. Budd. : 
—Lp— 


(1912), 1145— 
D. C.; Exec. V.-P., 


Dairy Industries Supply Assn. 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
gL) PGA ny At 

ry Science Assn. er. (1906), 32 Rid; 
Circle, White Plains,’ N. 5 ota: Sec., HF. 
udkins, r 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. (1919), 
100 Park Ave., New York. 17, N, > 50,861 cae 
Be a rage anny Pre 

ames 0: e of Honor, Natl. Society of 
the (1921), Pres. Gen., Mrs, Robert Bachman, 2508 
rere a ayonpes ek aaa 21:-D:iC 
artmo ‘ollege Clu 5), 37 Bast 39th-s 
New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., John R. Vincens. 2 


or 
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Suite 217, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
B.C.; 12,000; epee Miss A. M. Booth. 
rican’ Revolution, Natl, 


of the 
Society (Oct. 11, 1890) 1776 D St., ae rude ag 


ington 6, D. C.; 186,000; eae Roan old L. Erb. 

Cincinna’ i (bee oT, 1894), 7 
East 96th St., New York a8. N. Y¥.; Sec., 
Charles S. Whitman, Jr. 

Daughters of the Confederacy, United ee 
Memorial Bldg., 329 N. Blvd., Richmond 20, 
34,864; Rec. Sec., Mrs. John L. Jones.. New York 
Division: Rec. Sec spt Helen C. Muller, -208-15 
38th Ave., Bayside él, ee 

Daughters of the *petondess of the Republic, 
U. S. A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New York 

N. Y.: Founder, Mrs. Amanda Shaw Hirsch. 
This society gave New York City the Defenders 
Memorial Grove, north of Grant’s Tomb, River- 
side Dr., commemorating the 4 chaplains’ lost on 
the U.S.S. Dorchester and the dead of the Korean 


War. 

Daughters of 1812, U. S., Natl. Society (Jan. 8, 
1892), 1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 

C.; 4,000; Hon, Pres., Mrs. ‘Herbert T. Windsor. 

Daughters of Isabella, Natl. Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New eines a Conn.; 115,000; 
Natl. Sec., Miss Mary F. 

Daughters of the Kine’ na85), 31 Union Sa. 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; 6,500 a 1,000 — ; 
Office Sec., Miss Alice K: Renn Rm. 1205 

Daughters of the Republic of Tech, 124 Park 
ae San Antonio, Tex.; Sec., Mrs. H. L. Briner. 

ughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
186l- 1865 (1885), 534 So. Second St., Springfield, 
Ill.; 21,241; Sec., Mrs. Beatrice Vogel. 

Deaf (see Alexander Graham Beil Assn.) 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the (1868), ae Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe., N. M.; Pres., Marshall S. Hester. 

Deaf, National Assn. of the (1880), 2495 Shat- 
tuck Ave. , Berkeley 4, Calif.; 5,000; Office Mer., 
Mrs. Delta H. Martin. 

American Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor 
(1946), Sec., John R. Bennett, 151 Sycamore Ave., 
Bethpage, N. Y. 

Defense Society, Amer. (1915), Rm. 510, 54 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Act. Exec. Sec., J. W. 
Matthews. 

DeMolay, Order of (Mar. 18, 1919). 201 East 
Armour Blvd., Kansas City, Mo.; 3,000,000; Pub. 
Relations Dir., Erle Smith. 

Dental Assn.; American (Aug. 3, 1859), 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill., 89,345; Sec., Harold 
Hillenbrand. 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, Society of 
Age (Feb. 9; 1933), R.F.D: 2, Peterborough, N. 

: Historian General, Rev, Frederick Lewis Weis. 

Picaendants of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence (1907), 2129 Delancey Pl., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa.; Sec. Gen., Thomas Graham. 

Dialect Society, American (1889), Box 1494, 
University, Ala.; Sec., I. Willis Russell. 

Dietetic Assn., American (917), 620 No. Michi- 
gan ey Chicago 11, Tll.; 13,200; Exec. Sec., 
Ruth M. Yakel. 

Disabled American Veterans (1920), 5555 Ridge 
Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio; 193,645; Natl. Adjt., 
Vivian D. Corbly. 

Downtown Athletic Club (1930), 19 West St.. 
New York, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec. hs R. B; Seymour. 

Dry Goods Assn., Greater N. Y. Retail (1936), 
1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Leon Grizer. 

Ducks ha apa (1937), 165 Broadway New 
York. 6, N. Y.; 30,000; Exec. Sec., L. J, Durkin. 

pppugdecimal Society of America ( 1944), 20 Carlton 

, Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Ralph H. Beard. 


aS, 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of (1898), 2401 W. Wis- 
cone Ave. Renee: Wis.; 723,685; Gr. Sec., 
m G. Watson 
etn Star, Order of the, General Grand 
Chapter (1876), 1618 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C.; 3,000,000; Grand Sec., Mrs. 
Mamie Lander. 
Econometric Society (1930), Box 1264, Yale Sta., 
New Haven, Conn., 1,800; Sec., Richard Ruggles. 
Economic Assn., ‘American (1885), Northwestern 
Un., 629 Noyes St. Frsnstop, Tll.; 8,700; Sec., 
Washington Be 
oe Development; Committee for (1942), 
711_ Fifth cee New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 
Lenha: 
x ‘Edison I mrpciete Institute (1933), 750 ee Ave., 
New York 17, Y.; Sec., A. B, Morg 
Education, ean Council on eC1918), 1785 
ere fa N.W., Washington 6, D. C:: 
Arthur ams. 
Te ageation Assn. of the U. S., Natl. (1857), 1201 
16th St., N.W., tyr ret ae 6, D. C.; 703,829; 
William G: 
e rducatina, Natl. Society for the Study of (1901), 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.; 4,500; Sec., 
Nelson B. Henry. 


Educational Broadcasters, Natl. Assn. of (1924), 
14 Gregory Hail, Urbana, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
J._Skornia. 

Educational Research Assn., aur (1915). 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., Frank W. Hubbard 

Educational Testing See (1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimalover. 

82nd Division ee (1919), 28 Hast 39th 
St., New York 16, ; Sec., Ira L. ee t. 

87th Infantry Division Assn. (1945), 29 
way, New York 6. Y.; Sec., Donald J. Rance. 

89th Infantry Division “Society of World War I 
(Oct. 19, 1945, 20 Grand Fiche) France), Box 
2344, Roanoke; Va.; Natl. E, Che 

Electric Railroaders Assn. Stabe) 145 Greenwich 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Alan Hannock. 

Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 
(May 13, 1884), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, 
1 ef ; Sec., N. Hibshman 

Electrochemical Society (1902), 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y.; 2,800; Sec., Dr. Henry B. 
Linford. 

Electronic Industries Assn. (1924), 1721 DeSales 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., James D. 
Secrest. = 

Electroplaters’ Society, American (1909), 445 
Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 7,832; Exec. Sec., John 
P. Nichols. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of (Feb. 
16, 1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Mll.; 
1,200,000; Gr. Sec., L. A. Donaldson. 

Emerson Society, The (1945), O. Box 1080, 
eens 1, Conn.; Chmn., Prof. K. W. Cameron. 

e and Boat Manufacturers, Natl. Baio at 
a0 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, Amer. Society for (1893), 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 8,700; Sec., W. 
POeton Collins. 

Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 West 39th 
St., New York-18, N. Y.; Sec., S. W. Marras. 

Engineering ‘Trustees, United (1904), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., S. W.. Marras. 

Engineers, Amer. Assn, of isi), 8 So. Michigan. 


Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,995; . E. McIver. 
Engineers Joint Council, Tisat) “29 West 39th 
St.. New York 18, Y.; Sec., E. Paul Lange. 


Engineers, Western Society of (1869), 84 East 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 3,000; Sec., J. Earl 
Harrington. 

English-Speaking Union of the U. S. (1920), = 
East 69th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 27,000: Gen 
Sec., A. C. Coolidge 

Episcopal Actors’ “Guila of Anos ee 23, 
1926), 1 East 29th St., New York 16, ; 1,000; 
Exec. Sec., Helen Morrison. 

Esperanto Assn. of No. Amer. (1905), 114 West 
16th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., G. Alan 
Connor. 

Eugenics Society, ee (1926); . 230. Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ; Sec., Frederick Osborn. 

Evangelicals, Natl. re of. (1942), 108. North 
pias St., Wheaton, Ill., Exec. Dir:, George L. 

ord. 

Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 3050 
Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio; 87,000; Natl. Sec., 
Herold M. Harter. P 


Fairs & Expositions, International Assn., (1891), 
7717 Arbor Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Sec., Frank 
H. Kingman. 

Family Protection League of USA_ (1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, : Peter 
Hansen, 

Family Service Assn, of America (1911), 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; Gen..Dir., Clark 
W. Blackburn. 

Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1920), 

2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; 1, Beit 101 
farm families; Dir. Information, Creston J. Foster. 

Farm Economics Assn., American (1910), Agric. 
Hall Annex, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Sec., L. S._ Hardin. 

Farmer Socneraty Natl. Council of ge 
744 Jackson PIl., , Washington 6, D. C.; Sec 
John J. Riggle. 

Farmers Union, National (The Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Assn. of America) (1902), 
1575 Sherman St., Denver 3, Cole oe farm 
families; Sec. Treas., Tony T. Dechant. 

Feline Society, American (4938), 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Helen 
Alexander. 

Fencers League of America, Amateur (1891), 397 
Gapserd Rd., Yonkers 2, N. Y.; Sec.,.-Ralph Gold- 
stein. 

Fire Fighters, International Assn. of (1918), 815 
16th St., N , Washington 6, D. C.; 86,000; Sec., 
John C. Kabachus. 

Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, -Mass.; 17,000;. Gen. Mer., 
Percy Bugbee. 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 
or nidaeres St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 

. Moulton 


Teen 
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rwrite Natl. aga (Apr. 30, General Contractors America, Associated 
1866), a pets n St New York 38, N. Y.; Gen: ey a eloped WwW .W., Washington irae B al a 
Mer., L. A. Vincen » Dir., p 
7 t Divisi Assn. (July 17, 1944, on Genetic Assn., American (1903), 1507 M St., 
Admiralty Tslands) a P.O, 3 ae aot Pomont, Calif.; —- met nated 5, -. €.4 1,631; Besg Dw. 

un: Dp. e 


R 
Fitst 1 Division, Bante 5 tr the (June 6, 1919, at 


Montabaur, Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 14,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
L a 


Fisheries Society, Fara wat wa P. O. Box 
429, McLean, Va.; Seaman. 
Flag Assn. of the v. "Ss. of f A. (i946). 4301 Swann 
Ave., Tampa 9, Fla.; Sec., Mrs. Edgar S./Block. 
Flag Day Assn., American’ (1888), P. 0. Box 
1121, Denver 1, Colo. Natl. Sec.,: Verne Bentley. 
Flag Foundation, U. S.: (1946), 115 East 86th 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Lawrence P. Tower. 
Fleet Reserve Assn. (Nov. 11, 1924), 1303. New 
Hampshire Ave.,  N.W., Washington 6,.. Di. C35 
51,016; Natl. Sec., Russell A. Lan 
Flo: ists, Societ; 'y of. American Cass), Sheraton- 
Park mote, Washington 8, D..C.; Exec. Sec., John 
W: 


i. 
Folklore Society, American (1888), . Bennett 


Hall, via of eee Philadelphia 4, Pa.;. Sec., Mac- 
a each. 
ee ti Writers Assn. of America (1941), 


Register pee Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 
Sec., Ber cGrane. 

Foreign Press Assn. (1918), 50 . Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Georges F, Tilg AS 

Forest Products Research Society (1947), P. ©. 
Box pate, pate aes cae 5, Wis.; 3,800; 
Exec. Sec. Tan ovse 

Foresters, Society of Tinevioaa (1900), 425 Mills 
Bldg., ee 6, D. C.; 11,200; Exec. Sec., 
Henry Clepper 

we rorestzy. Assn., American (1875), 919 17th St., 

N.W.; pee ine ton 6, D. C.; 29,484; Exec. V. P., 
Fred E. Hornada 

Forty and Bicht, The (Mar. 1920, at Phila., 
Pa.) 777_No. ig pee St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.: 
100,000; Sec., C A 

Founders and Patriots "of America, Order of po 
(1896), aged er Memos! New York 5, N. 
Sec,-Gen., awkins 

Seuhdrpmen's Society, American (1896), Golf 
and Wolf Roads, oe Bani Tll.; 13,000; Gen. 


on 

7901-05) 
Service, U.S. Agric., Washington 25, 
; 2,200,000; Dir., E. W. Aiton. (Pledge of the 
Clubs: I pledge—My Head to clear thinking. My 
Heart to great loyalty. My Hands to larger service. 
My Health to better living. For my club, my com- 
munity, and my country. 

Free Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West 93rd St., 
New York, N. Y.; 10,000; Gr. Sec., J. C. Seide. 
Free Trade Unions, International Confederation 
of (1949). International headquarters: 24 rue du 
Lombard, Brussels, Belgium. Regional office for 
U.S. and Canada: 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; 55,000,000; 134 organizations in 95 countries. 
J. Oldenbroek, Brussels. 

U. S., Federation aos 
(1902), 22 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Gen., Dr. Nedd Willard. 

French Institute in the U. 8. (1911), 22 — 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. E 
Tussing. & 

French Legion of Honor, American Society of 
the AS ae Rm. 1110, 522 Fifth Ave,, New York 
36 Sec.; Mrs, A. Downing. 

priendiy Sons of St. Patrick, Soclety of the 
(1784), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, s Sec. 
Richard C, Murphy. 

Friends Geayine Committee, American Gar. 
20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
Lewis M. Hoskins. 

Future Farmers of America (1928), Ha., Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; Exec. Sec., William Paul 


Gray. 
pay peal 


Game Fish Assn,, International (1939), Amer- 
ican Musuem of Natural History, Central. Park 
‘West at 79th St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Miss 
Frencesca LaMonte. 

Garden Club of America (1913), 15 East 58th 

11,000; Sec., Mrs. Edward 


St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Emerson. 

Garden Clubs of ey Men’s (1939), 50 Eaton 
St., Morrisville, N. Y.; 9,000; Sec., George A, 


Spader. 
Council of State (1929), 


Garden Clubs, Natl. 
160 Central Park So., New York 19, N. ¥.; 400, 000; 


Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. Wilks, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. (1935), 60 
East 42nd St., New York 17, ; Man. Dir., 


ee ; 
as Assn., American (1919), 420 Lexington Ay 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Jac A. Cushman, ma 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Y¥. 
(Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. .. Marie F. Berry. 


Federal Extension “ 


Geographers, Assn. of American (Dec. 29, 1904), 
Library or Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
1,950; Central Office Mger., Amy M. Pruitt. 
Geographic Education, Natl. Council for (1915), 
pede John W. Morris, Un. of Oklahoma, Norman, 
{Geographic Society, a (1888), 1146 16th 
Washington 6, D. C.; 2,225,000; Pres.,~ 
Melvilio 4 Bz. Grosvenor; Sec., Thomas W. McKnew. 
Geographical Society, American (1852), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. ¥.; 4,200; 
Dir., Charles B. Hitchcock. 
Geological Society of fae (1888), 419° West 
Sige ee New York 27, N. Y.; 4,800; Sec., Henry 
rich 
Geriatrics Society, American (1942), 2907 Post 
Rd.; Greenwood, R. I.; 3,400; Sec., Richard J. 
Kraemer, M.D. 
German Seciety of the City of N. Y. (1784), 147 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Otto 


H. Rutgers. 
Cor E. 
» M. A. 


Gideons International (July i. gp ra 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 20, 000; 
Henderson. 


Gifted Children, American Assn. for (1946), 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Pauline 
Williamson. : 

Giri Scout Council of Greater N. Y. (Mar. 12, 
1912), 830 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. John Cashmore. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. oS (Mar. 12, 1912), 
830 Third Ave., New ae 22, N. Y.; 3,500,000; Sec., 
Miss Marie F. “Span 

Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), 2128 
Leroy Pl., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 25,000; Corr. 
Sec., Mrs. Frances K. Chamberlain. 

Golf Association, DU. S. (Dec. 22, 1894), 40 East 
Stee ae »New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., John’M. ‘Win- 

rs, Jr. 

Governmental Research Assn. (1914), 684° Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y¥.; Sec., Elsie V.. Haas. 

Governors Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Brevard Crihfield. 

Gramercy Boys Glub Assn. (1921), 380 East 
143rd St., New York 54, N. Y.; Dir., John D. 
Buckley. 

Grand Jurors’ Assn., 
25 Queens Blvd., 


Henry L. Hollriegel. 
Grand Jury Assn., 


Queens secre, (1925), 112- 
Forest’ Hills 75, YE eC. 


Federal, for the Southern 
Dist. of N. ¥. (1927), 101 Park Ave., ee Pe 
17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., sis ae P. Flan 

Grand Jury Assn. of Nes Y¥. County (i913). “320 
Broadway, New York 7, ; Exec. Sec., Frances 

Langan. 

‘Grand Street bi dd Sts (1920), 106 West 55th 
St., New York 19, 5,000; Sec., Peter Stowe. 

Graphic pete ey Society of American ae 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 
Mrs. Henrietta S. Mueller, 

Greyhound Track Operators Assn., American 
(1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; Exec. 
Sec., Paul J. O’Connor. 

Gyro International (1912), 1096 Mentor HEN 
Painesville, Ohio; 5,500; Sec.-Treas., C. St. 


Clair. 
ene 


Hadassah (Women’s Zionist -Orgensacton of 
America) (1912), 65 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; 315,000; Exec. Dir.. Hannah L. Goldberg. 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Milton Cohen. 

Hardware Aégsn., National Retail (1901), 964 No. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 24,019: 
Man. Dir., Russell R, Mueller. 

Harvard Club of N. ¥. City (Nov. 3, 1865), 27 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 
Frederick Holdsworth. 

Hay Fever Prevention 
158 Remsen St., 


” ’ , 


woniety (May_ 15, 188525 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Louis V. Fucci. 


Health Comnct Natl. (1921), 1790 ‘Broadway, 
New York 19, Yo Exec. Dir., Philip E. Ryan. 
Health iinadvanos Assn. of America (1956), 1701 
EK St., N.W., Washington 6, D. insurance 
companies; Gen. Mer., Robert R ‘Neal. 

Health, Physical Education & Recreation, Amer- 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201 16th St., -W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

Health Physics Society (1956), Sec., J. W. Mc- 
Caslin, Phillips Petroleum Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho, 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 1800 H_St,, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. Fred 


C. Nelson. 

eart Association, american (1924), 44 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 30,000; Information 
Dir., Ira Sherman, 


Heating and Air Conditioning Engineers, oe 
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vania St.; Denver, 10. ; 8 fr 
TE Philligs Colo.; Exec. Sec., Rutherford 


Soc. of (1895), 62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; 
Ui tebrew Wd routisnal © See ee Kl 9) 

Ww ucational Soc of Broo 1899) 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. y = 
Exec. Dir., Alter F, Landesman, 


Calif: Sec., W. R- Bill Schr 


Hias Service, United (Aug. oe fio0), 425 pire 
ES 


ette St., New York 3, N.Y.; Sec,, A mS. Wilk. 
Hibernians erica | ane Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of — 36), 248 East 31st 


St., wasps 26, N. ; 172, O00: Natl. Sec., John 
‘Highway Users Sides. Natl. (1932), 966 
Natl. Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; Dir., 

A. C. Butler. 

Historians, Society of American (1939), bed 
ton_University Library, Princeton, N. J.; 

V._P., Rudolph A. Clemen. 

Historical Assn., Ameccan (1884), 400 A St., 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; 7,000; Exec. Sec., Boyd 
C._ Shafer. 

Historical Assn., Mississippi Valley BOLOE 1500 
R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; Sec., W. D. Aeschbacher. 

Historical Assh., N- Y. State (April 24, 1899), 
Cooperstown, N. 9,304; Dir., Louis C. Jones. 

storical "aeckcly, East’ Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, 217 Market ghia Knoxville 

2, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekmor 
Historical Society, [linois State’ (1899), Cen- 

Ce Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Sec., Clyde C. 
alton. 

Historical Society of Iowa, State (1857), P.O. 
Box 871, Iowa City, Ia.; Supt., Wm. J. Petersen. 

Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898), 
Univ. Library Bldg, ed & Lowry Sts., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. Shoemaker 

Historical Society, New York (1804), 170 Cen- 
Se Mee West, New York 24, N. Y.; Dir., 


Vail. 

Historical Society, Ohio (1885), Ohio State Mu- 
seum, Columbus 10, a Dir., Erwin C. Zepp 

Historical Society, Okla. (1893), ie ee Bide. = 
pangole Blvd. at NE 19th St., Okl City 5, 

Adm. Sec., Elmer L. Fraker 

Historical’ Society of Pennsylvania (1924), 1300 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dir., R. Wil- 
liams, ond. 

Historical Society, Presbyterian (1852), 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phlotclebis ig PBs. (PB OS.; 
Rev. Charles A. Anderso 

Hobbies, Titiastionst. “Associated (1951); 2252 
East 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Cc. S. Buxton. 

Holland Society of N. Y. (1885), 15 ee Sst., 
New York 5, N. ; Exec. Sec., Wilson V. Ledley 

Home Lesnoinics Assn., American (1908), 1600 
20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 24,420; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mildred Horton. 

Homemakers of America, Future ee a s. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 447, 292: 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homemakers of America, New Gs Uv. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 55; 901; 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. "Mer., 
Ira M, Simmons. 

Hoo Hoo, Intl. Concatenated Order of (Fra- 
ternal Order of Lumbermen) (1892), 404 East 
wich Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; 14,000; Sec., 
BaF ringer. 

"serological Assn. of America, United (1933), 
1901 East Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 1,475; Exec. 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 

Horological Institute of America (1921), P.O. 
Box 667, Melbourne, Fla.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
F. Beck 

Horse Show Assn., Natl. (1883), 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., George 
Brassil. 

eee Pitchers’ Assn. of America, Natl. 

1921), 15316 Cabell Ave., Bellflower, 
GARY . Bee: ., Elmer O. Beller. 

Horticultural Society, American (1926), 1600 
Bladensburg See a Washington 2, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., James R. 

Horticultural eetiely of New York (1902), 157 
West Bath St., ete aoe 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. 
Sec., Richard arnham. 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 18 E. 
pivision, St, Chicago 10, Ill.; Dir., Edwin L. 

ss) 

Cree cal Fund of N. ¥., United (1879), 3 East 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Grant 
Adee Assn., American (1910), 221 West 57th 
yee New ee 19, N. Y¥.; 6,500; Exec. V. P. Charles 

‘Horrwor 

A ligman Betterment Assn. of pmerice (1943), 105 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.;- Exec. Sec., 


red F. Mayers. 
eae reek 5 ‘American (1877) 896 Pennsyl- 


Hamuaiict Association, American (1930), - 
Boule. oer Springs, ” Ohio: Exec. Din) mans 
"Hunde Year Assn. LS New York (1 rs 
een New York 7, N. Y.; Corr, see yaiee 
Hunts Racing ge United (1905), Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec. we Heien Eden. 


paca fees 


Iceland | Veterans (1947), 2101 Walnut St., Phila- - 
delphia, ; 1,200; Dir., Dave Zinkoff. 

Td Hentifestion; International Assn, for (1915), 
P.O. Box 1956, Albany, N.Y.; Sec., Paul D. McCann. 

Miuminating Engineering’ Society (1906), 1860 
rt ool tabs ah York 23, N ; 9,000; Exec. Sec., 

ckl 

Immi eration ‘and Nationality Lawyers, Assn. of 
(1946), 113 West 42nd St. New York 36 N.Y. 
Pres., William B. Rothschild. 

Imperial Order of the Dragon (Sept. 1900, in 
Temple of Agric., Peking, China} commemora- 
ting China Relief Expedition), P. O. Box 1707. 
San Francisco 1, Calif.; Sec., Enoch Jones, Sr. 

Indian Assn. of America (1923), 211 Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rights Assn. “(4882), 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

Industrial Advertisers’ Assn. +» National (1922), 
271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 4,500; Pres., 
John C. Freeman, j 

Industrial Conference Board, Natl. (1916), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,700; Sec., 
Herbert S. Briggs. 

Industrial Democracy, League for (1905), 112 
East_19th St., New York 3, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Sid- 
néy Hertzberg. 

Industrial Designers Institute (1938), 441 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Dorothy Fontan. 

Industrial Diamond Assn. of America (1946), 
587-A Newark-Pompton Turnpike, Pompton Plains, 
N.J.; Exec. Sec., Margaret J. McGinnis, 

Industrial Engineers, American Institute of 
(1948), 145 North High St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 
8,400; Exec. Sec., Floyd J.-Titler. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation (1935 as Air 
Hygiene Found.; renamed 1941), Mellon Insti- 
tute, 4400 Fifth’ Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Man. 
Dir., C. Richard Walm 

Industrial Security Institute (1954), Bue 501. 
475 ee, Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
s. Anthony, Jr. 

Taatrament Society of America (1946), 313 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 11,000; Exec, Dir., Wil- 
liam H. Kushnick. 

Insurance Rating Board, N. Y. Compensation 
(1914), 200 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Gen. Mer., Robert E. Marshall. 

Insurance Society of N. Y. (1901), 225 Broadway. 
New York 7, N. Y.; 1, 300: “Sec., Ellis H. Carson. 

Insured Savings ‘Associations, Natl. League of 
(1943), 907 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; Man. 
Dit; Harold P, Braman 

Inter American Statistical Institute (1940), Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Tulo H. Monteneg ro. 

Intercollegiate “(Bie Ten) Conference (1896), 
Room 250, La Salle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill.; Com- 
missioner, K. L. Wilson. 

Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty Representa- 
tives (1895), LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec.. 
Marcus L. Plant. 

Intercollegiate Lacrosse Assn., U. S. (1883). 
patel eee 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 
36, Sec., George L. Shiebler. 

i otartesteenl y Conference, Professional (1928). 
330 South Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio; Sec., J. D. 
Thomson. 

International Law, American Society of (1906). 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
2,400; Exec. Sec., Eleanor H. Finch. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of Ameries pate 
425—13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; Sec. 
Robert Stevenson, 3rd. 

Investment Companies, Natl. Assn. of (1941), = 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Leonard L 
Davis, Jr. 

Iron Founders Society, Gray (1928), 930 Na- 
tional City-E 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Exec. V. P., Donald H. Workman. 

Iron and Steel Engineers, Assn. of (1907), pono 
Empire eS Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 8,058; Man 
Dir: T.- J. 

Iron and Steel Institute. Bree (1908), 150 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., George 
S. Rose. 

Italian-American World War Veterans of the 
U. §. (1936). 300,000; Natl. Adjt., Vincent J. 
Baccari, 354 Broadway, Providence, R.1I. 

Italian Historical Society of America Gaeed 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Dir., John N. La 
Corte. 
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Iton League of America 
Wankenay’ Ra. Glenview, Ill.; 60,000; 
H. A. Anderson. 


Shay ate 


icker, Kingston Hall, Fort taywoed, Varn 
ip Ss , Por N 
teach Maviouitaral Soc: oF (1950), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Megr., H. J. Levine. 
Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 101 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Seyerian Committee American (1906), °386 Fourth 
: 0; A 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 26,000; Sec., Julius S. 
Pefewish Congress, Amer. (1018), 15 East 84th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Isaac Toubin. 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
of (1932), keh ares New York 19, N. Y.; 
Rae a erns 2: 
eree. De Historical Society, Amer. (1892), 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.; Lib., Isidore S. 


Meyer. ; 
ish Labor Committee (Feb. 25, 1934), 25 
Bast 73th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Dir. Public 


et a Nev. 
30,000; Publicity Dir., Ro . Smith. 

Jewish Publication Society of America (1888), 
222 No. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 10,000; Exec. 
Sec,, Lesser Zussman. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. (Mar. 16, 
1896, at N. Y. City), i712 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Natl. Exec. Dir., Ben 
Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1917), 145 East 
32nd St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., S. D. 
Gershovitz. 

Jewish Women, Natl. Council of (1893), 1 West 
47th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 110,000; Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Frances T. Cahn. 

Jockey Club (Feb. 10, 1894), 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 

Judicature Society, American (1913), 1155 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 15,000; Sec.. Treas., 
Glenn R. Winters. 

Junior Achievement (1926), 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., Laurence C. Hart. 

Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., James V. McNaught. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, U. S. (1920), 
Boulder Park, Box 7, Tulsa, Okla.; 200,000: Exec. 
V. P., Roland T. Tibbetts. 

Junior Colleges, American Assn. of (1920), 1785 
Massachusetts. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 

Junior League of the City of N. Y. (1901), 130 
East 80th St., New York 21, N: Y.: Exec. Sec., 
Mrs, Helen R. Mason. 

Junior Leagues of America, Assn. of. the (1901), 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., New 
York 22,N. Y.; 71,000; Sec., Mrs. Alexander S. Parr. 


ios 

Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17, 1884), 221 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 366 clubs; Sec., 
Phyllis B, Everett. 

Kindergarten Assn., National (May 27, 1909), 8 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Creighton Peet, 

King’s Daughters. and Sons, International Order 
of the (Jan. 13, 1886), 22 East 38th St... New 
York 16, N. Y.; 56,000; Exec. Sec., Lillian M. 
Thomas. 

Kiwanis International (Jan, 15, 1915), 101 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Tll.; 251,000; Intl. Sec., O. E. 
Peterson. 

Knights of Columbus (Mar, 29, 1882), P. O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, Conn.; 1,060,320; Sec., 
Joseph F. Lamb. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1873), 814 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.: 18,000; Sec,. 
Fred W. Anton. 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 420 First 
Ave., AE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 250,000; Sup. Sec., 

. Ewen. 


M. M 

Korean War Veterans of the U. S., Natl. Assn. 
of (K-VETS), (Nov. 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 999 Bighth St., Holly Hill, Fla.; Natl. 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, Jr. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.: Sec., Stephen Mizwa. 


Se ps 


Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 
Council (1914), 1309 Ww. Michigan St. Indianapolis 
aaa: gly Clan ts. R. L. Craig, 

ambs, e » 130 West 44th St., N 
York 36, N. Y.; Sec, Bobby Clark. nti 
ne er eo State Universities, 

an Assn. o , 1785 Massach 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D, Exec. by Vi 


Russell I. Thackrey. : = 


American Society. of 


Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,456; Corr. 
Goiee Mere og Bradford Williams. 


Teachers Associations, Natl. Federa- 

tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd St., N-W., Washe 
15, D. C.; See.-Treas., Henry G. Doyle. 

gical, So- 


lo: and Oto! c 
ciety, American ane aes) 708 Medical Arts 
Pisin, Assn. for’ Promotion of Atanas of Coaay: 
ssn. for : 
= oe eae 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 7,000; Sec., Albert 
5 ey. 
Law Institute, American (1923), Dir., Herbert F. 
Goodrich, 133 So. 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawyers Association, N. ¥. County (1908), 14 
— St., New York 7, N. ¥.; 9,209; Sec., Thomas 


eogh. 
Laymen’s National Committee (1940), 165 West 
46th oe New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Lillian 
Claibourne. 

Learned Societies, American Council of pb a 
345 Lone see Ses New York 17, N.Y.; Pres., Fred- 
erick Bur . 

Legal Aid Assn., National (1928), Am 
Bar Center, 1155 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Il; 
Sec., Emery A. Brownell. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Pl., New York 
7, N. Y.; Sec., Edward E. Watts, Jr. 

Legion of Decency, National (1934), 453 Madison 
Ave., New siete in i N. Y.; Sec., Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas F. e. 

Tebrena! Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradi- 
cation of (American Leprosy Foundation) (1928), 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec. Mrs. 
Cora L. T. Burgess. 

Leprosy Missions, American (1917), 156 Fifth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; “80,000; Sec. Gen,, 
Raymond P. Currier. 
Letter Carriers, National Association ee (1889), 


100 Indiana Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 109,- 
000; Exec. Sec., Peter J. Cahill. 
Lexington-First Avenue Assn. (1927), 7 Mitchell 
Pl., New York, N. ¥.; Pres., Thos. W. Keesee, Jr. 
ibrarians, American Assn. of Medical Record 
»,510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, ML: 
3,793; Exec. Dir., Doris Gleason. z 
Libraries Assn., Home and School (1938), 144 
North Limestone St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., 


Paul J. Hines. 

Libraries Association, Special (1909), 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 5,277; Exec. Sec:, 
Marian E. Lucius. 

Library Association, American (Oct. 6, 1876), 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Il.; 21,000; Sec., 
David H. Clift. 

Library Assn., Medical (1898), Yale Medical 
Library, 333 Cedar St., New Haven ll, Conn.: 
Sec., Mrs. Henrietta Perkins. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America (1906), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., bert 
B. Crane. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of N.Y. 
(1886), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.: 
3,050; Man. Dir., Jack R. Manning. 

Life Underwriters, National Assn. of (1890), 
1800 H Street, N.W., ‘Washington 6,. D:A°Gy 
74,000; Man. Dir., Lester O, Schriver. 

Lions International (Intl. Assn. of Lions Clubs) 
(Oct. 8, 1917), 209 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago p ge a) 
575,983; Sec., William R. Bird, 

Lithographers National Assn. (1906), 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir,, 
Oscar Whitehouse. 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., John D. Shuart. 

Lubrication Engineers, American Society of 
(1944), 84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill; 
3,200; Adm. Sec., Calvert L, Willey 


Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Natl. (1902), 1319 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: Sec., Henry 


Bahr. 
Lumbermen’s Assn., Middle Atlantic <aenes 
Py 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Exec, 
America (Oct. 30, 1895), 2900 


Robert A. Jones. 

Luther League of 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa.: 44,979; Sec., 
Miss Sue Culp. 

Lutheran Education Assn. (1942), 7400 Augusta 
St., River Forest, Ill.;.1,750; Sec., Ralph Frick, 
— Vi 


Maccabees, The (Aug. 7, 1878), 5057 Woodwar. 
Ave. Detroit 2, Mich.; 290,000; Sec.-Treas. Erie 

« Haar, : 

Magicians Guild of America (1944), Sec., Just 
F. Ratterman, 226 Carlton Ave., Breckin 5, nN. a 

Magicians, Society of American (April 26, 1902), 
93 Central St., Forestville, Conn.; 2,000; ‘Natl. 

ec., Vynn Boyar. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), De- 
partment of Zoology, Oklahoma State Un,. Stiliz 
water, Okla.; Sec., Bryan P, Glass, NPs Salk 


Management Assn., American (1922), 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Yo; 28,000: 
Andrew P. Donovan. ee 
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paaeeorents American eked of (1948). 125 
Kan 38th St., New. Yor! +5 15,000; oe 
Edward L. Dobson. ee 

Manufacturers. Agents National Assn. (1947), 
624 No. Garfield Ave., Alhambra, Calif.; 2,400; 


Exec... Schilling. 

Manufac National act of (1895), 2 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 21,329 companies; 
Sec., David M. Reeves 

Manufacturing Chemists Assn, (1872), 1625 Eye 
cna ae Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Maurice F. 

Manuscript Sad (1948), 179 So. Harrison St., 
East Orange, N. J.; Sec., Walter N. Fastburn. 

Marine Corps League (1923), Old” State Capitol 
Bldg., Baton Rouge, La.; 9,600; Natl. Adjt., Jo- 
hanna; Glasrud. 

Marine Society of the ON. of N. ¥. (1769), = 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., J. M 


een. 

Marine Underwriters, American Institute of 

ooo si 99 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. V. 
Carl E. McDowell. 

EGiariane Beck at the-Pert of N. Y¥. (Feb. 
1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 1500: 
Gen. Mer., William F. Giesen. 

Masonic Service Assn. of the U. S. (1919), 700 
Tenth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
John D. Cunningh am. 

Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
ee Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (Aug. 

es 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 
an 89 7; Gr. Sec. Gen., Frank S, Merrill. 

Masons: Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Southern Jurisdiction, Supreme Comncll 33° (1801). 
1733 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 450,000; 
Gr. Sec. Gen., Claud F. Young. 

Masons, & A, and Lodge, State of N. Y. 
ee 5. 1781), vat West 23rd St., a York 10, 

hist : ‘Sec., Edward R. Carm 


N Mathematical Assn. of America (1915), Univ. of 
eunele Buffalo 14, N. Y¥.; 7,300; Sec., H. M. 
e€ 


Mathematical Society, American (1888), 190 Hope 
Be Providence 6, R. I.; 5,736; Sec., John W. 
reen, 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1930), 
Dept. of Statistics, Un. of N. C., Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; 1,800; Sec., Prof. George E. Nicholson, Jr. 

Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Soc. of (Jan. 12, 
1897), Mayflower Society House, North & Winslow 
Sts., Plymouth, Mass.; 10,270; Sec. Gen., Mrs. 
Fenno E. de Vries. 

Mayors, U. S. Conference of (1932), 1707 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir,, Paul V: 


Betters. 
Mechanical Engineers, American Society of 
NeW York 18, N. Y.: 


(1880), 29 West 39th St., 
44,600; Sec., O. B. Schier. 

echanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. Y., 
Gen. Soc. of NOV 17, 1785), 20 West 44th St., 
New York 36, Y.; Sec., Truman P. Forbes. 

Mediaeval ples Fo of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,461; 
Sec., Charles R. D. *Miller. 

Medical Assistants, American Registry of (1950), 
P.O. pings 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 3,000; Sec., Claire 
O. Co 

Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn ene: Chieago 10, Tilv; 172,261; Sec., Dr. 
George F. ul, 

Medical ee National (1895), 1108 Church St., 
Norfolk 10, Va.; 4,500; Sec., Dr. John T. Givens. 

Medical Colleges, Assn. of American (1876), 
2530 midge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Ward Darley. 

Medical Assn., Southern (1906), 2601 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 12,177; Exec. Sec., V. O. 
Foster. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,332; Exec. 
Dir., Dr. Charles: F. McCar rty. 

Medical Society of the State of N. Y. PA oar 750 
Third ey Shei York 17, N. Y¥.; 24,523; Sec., 
Dr. W. P. Anderton. 

Medical Technologists, American (1939), P._O. 
Box 191, Holyoke, Mass.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
C. W. Truehart. 

Medical Technologists, 
(1942), 81 E. Front St., Red 
Treas., C. A. Bartholomew. 

Medical Women’s Assn. EY papper (1915), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, ; Exec. Sec., Lillian 
T. Majally. 

Mental Health, Natl. Assn. for (1950), 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. Publ. Rel., 
Harry Milt. 

Merchant Marine Library Assn., American 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 20,986; 
Sec., W. P. Bollman. 

Metal peeenne, Institute (1933), 271 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, Y.; Exec. Sec., C. E. Herington. 

Metals, ibarkioas Society for 1917), 730 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio; 30,000; Sec., W. H. Hisen- 
man. 


American College of 
Bank, N. J.; Sec.- 


ee Society, American (1919), 3 Jo; 
Sg ae » Mass.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., Reane 
Methodist Church, N. Y. City Soc. of the (1838), 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Leland P. Cary. 
Military Engineers, Society of American (1920), 


808 Mills. Blde., 17th St. & Penn. Ave., N.W., 
eee » D. C.; 28,200; Exec. Sec., F. H, 

Military Institute, American (June 2, 1933), 
511 11th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. G.; Sec.. 
Wm. Cooper. Foote. 

Military Order of the Carabao (Nov., 1900, in 
Manila, P. I.), 1632 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 

C.; Sec., Wm. J. G. Davis. 

‘Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
(1896), 1544 eegeuve Pal oe par Trust Bidg., 
Philadelphia 9, Pa.; William B. Gold, Jr. 

a0) igo9 in of the ‘Loyal Legion of the He a 


1782, by Gen. George Washington; 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur). P. O, Box 2250, 
ap tea Bee Fla.; Natl. Adjt., Victor F. Kubly. 

litary ociety of the War of 1812 (Jan. 3. 
1826), 643 Bark Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., 
James McKinley Rose. 

Military Order of the World Wars (3820), 1700 
Eye St., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Sec., 
Harry F. McCullah, 

Military Surgeons of the U.S. (1891), 1726 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,000; Sec., Robert 
E. Bitner. 

Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
American Institute of (1871), a West 39th St.. 
New York 18, N. Y.; 33,000; Sec., O. Kirkendall. 

Mining and Metallurgical Séciety of America 
(1908), 11 Broadway, New York 4, N, Y.; Sec., 
William F. Boericke. 

Ministerial Assn., American (1944), P. O. Box 
1252, York Pa.; 1,254; Sec., Wilbur Lyons 

Minneapolis Aquatennial Assn. (1939), 1313 South 
Third Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn.; Sec., Elmer R. 
Anderson. 

Minute Men of America eee 8 1917), 58 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 7,200; Dir. Gen., 
Francis A. Adams. 

Missionary Assn., Amer. (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Philip M. 


Widenhouse. 

Missouri Valley Conte acs (1907), President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; Comm., Norvall Neve. 

Modern Language Assn. of America (1883), 6 
Washington Sq. No., New York 3, N. Y.; 9,723; 
Exec. Sec., George W. Stone, Jr. 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Moogsneere Til.; 
1,056,466; Sup. Sec., George Euban 

Mothers Committee, American (1933), 525 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; Natl. Exec. Dir., 
Mrs, Aileen Fogarty. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 48, 

Calif.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 

Motion Picture Assn, of America (1922), 28 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Sidney 
Schreiber. 

Motion Picture and Television Engineers, So- 
ciety of (1916). 55 West 42d St., New York 36, 
N. 6,044; Exec. Sec., Charles S. Stodter. 

Motion Pictures, Natl. Board of Review of 
(1909), 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y7; Exec. 
Dir., Henry Hart. 

Motor Bus Operators, Natl. Assn. of (1926), 
839 17th _St., END Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
August W. Koehle: 

Motor Vehicle Nd thicieators American Assn. 
of (1933), 912 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 
Exec. Dir.. L. S. Harris. 

Motorcycle Assn., American (1921), 106 Buttles 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 80,000; Exec, Sec., Linton 
A. Kuchler, 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, Natl. (Mar. 11, 1946) 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 100, 000; 
Pres., Ralph C. Glock. 

Municipal Assn., American (1924), 1625 H St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, .D. C.; Exec. Dir., Patrick 
Healy, Jr. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of N. Y. (1903). 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Leo 
N, Komiakoff. 

Municipal Finance Officers Assn. of the U. S. and 
Canada (1906), 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 
2,850; Exec. Dir.. Joseph F. Clark, 

Municipal Finance Officers, New England States, 
(1949), Town Hall, Stratford, Conn.; Sec., Allen 
B. Vermilya. 

Municipal League, National (1894), 47 East 68th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 4,000; Dir., Alfred Wil- 
loughby. 

Mural Painters, Natl. Society of (1895), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Cliff Young. 

Muscular Dystrophy Assns. of America (June 
6, 1950), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N, Y¥.; Dir 
Publ. Info., Robert Ross. 
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Museums, American Assn. of (1906), c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, “Washington 25, D. C.; ig 
Laurence Va: {9} < 

Music Clubs, Natl. Federation of (1898), 445 
West 23rd St. New York 11, N. ¥.; 600,000; Exec, 

i elen Havener. 
itiusie ‘Gunterence: American (1947), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. V. P., 


(0) W. Fulton. 

taste Council National (1940), 117 East 79th 
St., New York, N. Y,.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes. 
Music Educators National Conference (1907), 
NEA Bldg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D._C.; 33,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Vanett Lawler. 

. Music Publishers Assn. of the U. §S. (1895), 
516 Fifth Ave,, New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., J. Tatian 
Roach. 

Music Publishers Protective Assn. (1933), 460 

ae ee oe 22, N. Y.; Chmn. of Board, 
r G. Douglas. 

inte eachers Natl. Assn. (1876), 775 Brooklyn 

Ave., Baldwin, N. Y.; 8,150; Exec. Sec., S. Turner 

Jones. 

Musicians of the U. S. and Canada, American 

Fed. of (1896) age Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
863; Sec., Leo Cluesmann. 
7e atxal Savings Banks, National Assn. of (1926), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥.; Admin. V. P., 
John W. Sandstedt. 
—— NN 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1928), 43 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
Pres., Dr. Everett R. Clinchy. 

National Grange, The (1867), 744 Jackson Place, 
2S Washington 6, . C.; 860,000; Master, 
Herschel D, Newsom. 

National Guard Assn. of the U. S. (1878), 1 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
46,000; Sec., Brig. Gen. G. Robert Dodson. 

National Parks Assn. (1919), 2000 P St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Exec. Sec., Fred M. 
Packard. 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 20,000: 
Gr. Sec., Harold J. Regan. 

Naturopathic Physicians, Inter-National Society 
of (1938), Sec., Dr. M. Campanella, Graham, Fla. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Society 
of (1893), 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.: 
7,200; Sec., W. N. Landers. 

Naval Engineers, American Soc. of (1888), Suite 
1004, 1012 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Sec., J. E. Hamilton. 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War (Feb. 2, 1899), 436 Fourth Ave., 
South, St. Petersburg 1, Fla.; Chief Rec., Walter 
M. Baker. 

Naval Order of the U. S. (July 4, 1890), Recorder 
Gen., Robert Sealy, Jr., 44 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y 


Navigation, Institute of (1945), Un. of Calif., 
Los ppecies 24, Calif.; 1,600; Exec. Sec.,, George 
J. Hider. 

Navy League of the U. S. (1902), 401 Mills Bldg., 
17th & Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
25,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Collins. 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (June 30, 1930), 
3327 East 93rd St., Cleveland 4, Ohio; Natl. Adjt., 
Mrs. Elsie M. Bozeman. 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (July 28, 1879), 
Dept. of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C.; 22,651; 
Sec., T. S. Dukeshire. 

Near East College Association (1919), 40 Worth 
eae York 13, N. Y¥.; Amer, Dir., Robert J. 

ardy. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 124 So. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Dir., Mrs, E. A. 
Desborough. 

Negro Life and History, Assn. for the Study of 
(Sept. 9, 1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 
1, D. C.; 10,000; Sec.-Treas., Albert N. D. Brooks. 

Neighbors of the Round Table (1956), Pres., Jay 
C, Carlisle, 302 West Earll Dr., Phoenix, Ariz, 

New England Historic Genealogical Society 
(Mar. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston. Mass.; 
2,800; Rec. Sec., John William Farquharson. 

New Farmers of America (1935), U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D, C.; 46,596; Exec, 
Sec., W. N. Elam. 

News Photographers Assn., White House (June 
18, 1921), Press Rm., White House, Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., Paul M. Schmick, 

Newspaper Editors, American Society of (1922), 
P. O. Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Exec. Sec., 
Alice Fox Pitts. 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 1126 16th 

t., N.W., Washington 6, C.; 30,000; Exec. 
V. P., William J. Farson, 

Newspaper Promotion Assn., National (1930), 
ne peuntaln St., Providence, R. I.; Sec., Clifford 

7 aw. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., American (1887), 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Gen 
Mgr., Cranston Williams. , 

Newspaper Women’s Club, N. Y. (1922), Bilt- 


: ; Ave. at 43rd St., New York 
more Hotel, Madison ai " 


17, N. 
ag Box 1274, Chicago 90, Ill.; 
Laskowski. sax res 


Ni -Nines (International Organization of 
Wounear’ Pilots) (1929), P.O. Box 1444, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Exec. Sec. 


bles of for No. Amer., 
ane ‘al Co of the A. A. Order of (1876), 35 
E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 800,332; Imperial 


Y.; Pres., Miss 
ivisi Assn. (1950), 
Fifth Infantry D: on sh i iy 


000; Exec. Sec., Octave 


umismatic Assn., American (1891), P.O. Box 
577, Wichita 1, Kans.; 14,000; Gen. Sec., Lewis 


. Reagan. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broad- 
way bet gt oF ere Sts., New York 32, N. Y.; 
Sec., Sawyer McA. Mosser. 

Nussery Education, National Assn. for (1931), 
Rm. 200, 155 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il.: Sec.. 
Miss Barbara Fisher. 

Nursing, Natl. League for (1952), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y¥.; 22,000; Gen. Dir., Anna 
Fillmore. 

Nurses Assn., American (1896), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y¥.; 181,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Judith G. Whitaker. 

Nut Growers Assn., Northern (1910), 2338 Park- 
View Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sec., Spencer Chase. 


par ee 


1872), 507 
@ 26, Pa.; 


Occupational Theraphy Assn., American (1917) 


250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥. + 4,434; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. ler of (Apr. 26. 1819), 16 
W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,384,366; Sec., 
Edward G. Ludvigsen. 

Office. Management Assn., National (1919,) 192 
Old York Rd., Willow Grove, Pa.; 16,744; Sec., 


W. H. Evans. 

Old Guard of the City of N. 
Militia) (June 21, 1826), 307 West 9ist St., New 
York 24, N. Y.; Adjt., John J. Rizza. 

Olympic Assn., U. S. (1921), Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Optical Society of America (1916), 121 Lincoln 
Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y.; Sec., Kasson S. Gibson, 

Optometric -Assn., American (1897), 4030 Chou- 


¥. (N. ¥. State 


teau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 11,000; Adm. Dir., 
J. Harold Bailey. 

Optimist International (1919), Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 62,000; Sec.- 
Treas., Bernard B. Burford. 

Ordnance Assn., American (1919), 708 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 41,522; Sec., Miss 
Florence G. Ferriter. 


Organ, American Academy of (1949), Sec.,. Roy 
Anderson, 10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Organists, American Guild of (April 13, 1896), _ 
International Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 17,000; Sec., Charles D. Walker. 

Oriental Research, Amer. Schools of (1900), 
Drawer 93A, Yale Sta.. New Haven, Conn.; Bus. 
Mger., Mrs. Gladys R. Walton. 

Osteopathic Assn., American (1897), 212 E. 

9,882; Exec. Sec.; Dr. 


Ohio St., Chicago 11, Tll.; 
Club of America (1939), 35 East 


True B. Eveleth, 
Overseas Press 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., John Luther. 


Owls, Order of (1904), Owl Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn.; Supr. Pres., Ferdinand D’Esope. 
—pPs 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of (1925), 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y.; Sec., Winx 
L. Holland. 

Paleontological Research Institution (1933), 10: 
Dearborn Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.; Dir., Mrs. nage 
4 oe Palmer. 

alestine Committee, American Christian (1941) 
65 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y.: ; i 
Dir., Rev. Karl Baehr, pa MP reer 


Pan American Society of the U. S. (1 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; Bec, arin ee 
Montamat. > 


Pan American Union (Organization of Ameri- 

on aes We pss teeD, re St. & Constitu- 

+» N.W., Washin 1» Ws 'Oos 4 , 

Dr, José A. Mora. pate ea i nse 
amhellenic Assn,, Professional 1925), Sec. 

Ordry P. Ray, 1945 Lebanon Drive: Ne hee 


» Panheiicnt Conf 

anhellenic Conference, National 1902), 5 
Mrs. Joseph D, Grigsby, Grigsby’s Station Lane: 
over, Md. 

Paper and Pulp Assn., American (1878), 193 
East 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. ; 
Robert E. O'Connor. TOR OM GSS eta 
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r Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Assn. 
whe 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Sec., Edgar P. Eaton. 

Pevensie nt gp Society of (Dec. 30, 
1924), Sec., Paul E Thompson, c/o Research Br 
vision, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 

Parents and Teachers, Natl. Congress of (Feb. 
17, 1897), 700 No. Rush St., Chicago 11, Il: 
Lb ‘018 156; Pres., Mrs. James C. Parker 

Park Assn. of N. Y. City (1928), 119 East ith 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Daniel Chase. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1898), 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va.; Exec. Sec., 
Alfred B. LaGasse. 

Pathologists and Bacteriologists, American Assn. 
of (1900), Sec., Dr. Russell L, Holm 
School, Louisiana State Un., New Orleans, La. 

P. ied eae Center (1921), 31 West 
12th St. ‘New York, N. Sec., James Putnam. 

Pen Women, National “League of American 
(1897), Fee Bldg., 1300 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. Annabel R. 
Rathmann. 

ee Society (1899), Suite 594, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 301 Park Ave., ade York, N. Yu: 


- d Bac 

P.E.O. Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1809), P.E.O. Me- 
morial Library, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 133,350; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Margaret L. Mohler. 

Personnel and Guidance Assn., American (1952): 
1534 O Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 9,100; 
Exec. Sec., Arthur A. Hitchcock. 

Petroleum Geologists, American Assn. of (1917), 
1444 South Boulder, Tulsa 19, Okla.; 14,258; Sec., 
Harold T. Morley. 

Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 
ee New York 20, N. Y.; 10,500; Sec., Willard 

son. 

Pharmaceutical Assn., American (Oct. 7, Leta 
2215 Constitution Ave. ae vfs ie dette %, 'D. 

31,000; Gen. Mgr., Robert P. Fischelis. 

Philatelic Americans, Society of (1894), P.O. Box 
2775 Hamilton Sta., Pompano Beach, Fla.; 5,500; 
Sec., Henry O. Nouss. 

Philatelic Society, American (Sept. 14, 1886), 
P.O. Box 800, State College, Pa.; 2,500; Exec, 
Sec., H. Clay Musser. 

Philharmonic, — tet (1928 by merger of 
Philharmonic Soc. of N. Y., 1842, and Symphony 
Soc. of N. Y. 1787). 113 West 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y.; Man. Dir., Bruno Zirato. 

Philological Assn., ‘American (1869), Sec., James 
W. Poultney, Johns Hopkins Un., Baltimore, Md. 

Philological Assn. of Pacific Coast (1899), Sec., 
Frederic Peachy, Reed College, Portland 2, Ore. 

Philosophical Assn., American (1901), Sec.- 
Treas., Dr. Lucius Garvin, tip e oe Philosophy, 
Un. of Maryland, College Park, 

Philosophical Society, pete ng C743), 104 Eo. 
5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Officer, Dr. L. P 
Eiserhart. 

Photographers of America, Professional (1880), 
152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 6,800; 
Exec. Mer., Frederick Quellmalz. 

Magazine Photographers, American Sore, of 
(1944), 1472 Broadway, New York 36, N. ; Exec. 
Sec., Barbara Eddy. 

Photographic Society of America (1937), 2005 
Walnut St. eae ee 3, Pa.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., 
Randolph Wrig 

PhotecLithoeraphers, Natl. Rese. of (1933), 317 
West. 45th mee Shas York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
Walter E. erstrom, 

Physical Education Assn., College (1897), Box 
793, Chapel Hill. N. C.; Sec., R. E. Jamerson. 

Physical Society, American (1899), 
Un., New York 27, N. Y.; 13,500; Sec., Kar. 
Darrow. 

Physical Therapy Assn., pascricen (1921), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. ; 8,451; Exec. Dir., 
Mary E. Haskell. 

Physically Handicapped: -American Federation 
of the (Aug. 20, Th ee Ae Box 827, Brooksville, 
Figw7 Pres; Paul A. rachan. 

Physicians, American College of (1915), 4200 
Pine St., cde a 4, Pa.; 10,086; Exec. Sec., 

Lovelan 
e guciicias and Surgeons, Assn. of American 
(1943), 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. 
Sec., Harry E. Northam. 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 335 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 18,000; Sec., Wallace 
Waterfall. 

Physio-Therapists, N. Y. State Society ¢ ee 
221 East 50th Eaiarh o New York 22, N. Y.; . Off. 
Dr. Jack Appleb: 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hail, Court St., 
Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., ‘Wilfred J. Brown. 

Pilgrims of the United States (1902), 74 Trinity 
Pl., New York 6, N. Y. Sec., Edward K. Warren. 

Pilot Club International. (Oct. 16, 1921), 520 
Persons Bldg., Macon, Ga.; 12,000; Pres., - Mrs. 
Mildred L. Bradshaw. 

Pioneer Trails Assn., American (1926 as Oregon 
Trail Memorial Assn.; renamed 1940), 4828 217th 
St., Bayside 64. N. ¥.: Pres.. H. R. Driggs. 


an, Medical - 


Pianned Parenthood Federation of America 
(1921 as Amer. Birth Control League; ttt Birth 
Control Fed. of Amer.; renamed 1942), 501 Madi- 
son -Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Pres., ars. 1 Walter 
E. Campbell. 

Planning Assn., National (1934), 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. ¢.: 
3,000; Exec. Sec., John Miller. 

Planning & Civic Assn., American (1935. by 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. & Natl. Conference 
on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Piasties Industry, Society of the (1937), 250 Park 
Ave., New York Tt, IN ; Dir, Public Relations, 
Langdon P. Williams 

Aloe Society ‘of (1935), 116 John St., New 
York 38, N. Y.; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean. 

Podisiry, Assn., American (1912 as Natl. Assn. of 
Chiropodists; renamed 1958), 3301, ieth St., N.W., 
wnsp angio 10, D.-C.: 4,800; Exec. Sec., Dr. A. 

Poetry Assn., apices (1942), ses = State 
St., Chicago 10, Sec., Henry 

Poetry Society Of "America (1910). O21 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Gustav Davidson. 

Poets, Academy of American’ (1934), 1030 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Treas,, Thos. J Watson, Jr. 

Polar Society, American (1934), Sec., Ripe te 
Howard, 98-20 62nd Drive, Rego Park 74, 

Police Assn., N. ¥. Veteran (Jan. 7, i891), 150 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 
James J . Geg an. 

Polish’ aoe Veterans Assn, of America (1921), 
19 Irving Pl., New York 3, N. Y¥.; 5,245; Sec., 
a due Krzyzak. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
(1880), 1520 W. Division’ St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 
340,000; Sec., Joseph F. Foszez. 

Political Science Assn., American Ces 1726 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec, Dir.. Evron M. Kirkpatrick. 

Political and Social Science, American Academ: 
of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa., 12, 000; Pres., Dr. James C. Charlesworth. 

Polo Association, U. S. (1890), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 75 member clubs; Pres., Dev- 
ereux Milburn, Jr. 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. S. 
(1925), 899 ee St., Boston 15, Mass.; 3993: 
Sup. Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Postmasters of the U. S., Nationa) League of, 
(1904), 1110 F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C,; 
Pres.,’ Lowell K. Galbreth. 

Post Office Clerks, National Federation of (1906). 
711—14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 100,000; 
Sec.-Treas., John F, Bowen. 

Poultry Historical Society, American (1953), 
Sec., Dr. J. Holmes Martin, Poultry Dept., Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Poultry Science Assn. (1908), Dept. of Poultry 
Science, Texas A & M ALS Ls be Station, 
Tex.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. Rya: 

Power Boat Assn., ‘actentoants (1903), 2534 St. 
Aubin, Detroit 7, Mich.; 5,600; Exec. Sec., Berna- 
dette M. Harper. 

Power Conference, American (1937), Illinois 
Inst. of Technology, Chicago 16, Ill.; Dir., R. A. 
Budenholzer. 

Power Engineers, National Assn. of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 15,000; Sec., Edward 
J. Schuetz. 

Power Squadrons, U. S. (Feb. 2, 1914), 9 West 
Demarest Ave., Englewood, N. J.; 40,000; Sec., 
Chester W. Newman. 

Preserves Assn., Natl. (1918), Rm. 626, 1346 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
V.P., Richard F. Curry 

Press Photographers ees N. Y. (1913), Hotel 
Manhattan, New York 36, N. ¥.; Sec., Martin 
Lederhandler, 

Press and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), P.O. Box 
7023, Montgomery 7, Ala.; Exec. Sec., Charlie 
Casmus. 

Prevention of Blindness, Natl. bh pee for the 
(1908), 1790 reheat New York 19, ; Sec 
Miss Regina Schneider. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American 
Soc. for the (April 10, 1866), 441 East 92nd St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; 16,000; Gen. Mer., Warren 
Ww. McSpadden. 

Princeton Club of N. Y. (1895), 39 East 39th 
ee New York 16, N. Y.; 3,461; Mgr., Raymond M. 
Adams. 

Prison Assn. of N. Y¥. (1844), 135 East 15th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.: Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass, 

Probation and Parole Assn., National (1907), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; Exec. 
Dir., Will C. Turnbladh. 

Produce Exchange, N. Y. (April 19, eat 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. R. 
Berg 

Professional Engineers, Natl. Society of (1934), 
2029 K St., N.W. Weert 6, D .C.; 45,000; 
Exec. Dir., Paul H. Robb 

anaes Sharing faxteies. ‘Cousntl of (1947), 400 

. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 
B. Meier. 
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_ Propagation of the Faith, Society for the (1898), 

366 Fifth Ave., New York i, N. ¥': Sec., Rt. Rev. 

Propeller’ Glub of the U. S 
opeller Club o ot a 

Bey Saved bid York 4, N. Y.; 12,000; 
rles H. Godsoe. 

ieroteatacit Council of the City of N. ¥. (1943). 
71 West aire hres York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Rev. Dan M. Potter. : 

Psychiatric Assn., American (1844), 1700 18th 
St., We ye netos. 9, D. C.; 10,000; Sec., Dr. 
Hardin Branch. . 

payohiatrie Reform Institute, Natl. (1944), Al- 
tamont R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y¥.; Sec., W. F. 
Burke, Jr. 

Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1145 Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; Dir., H. Carrington. 
Psychological Assn., American (1892), 1333 16th 
St. N.W., ected 6, D. C.; 16,455; Exec. Sec., 
Roger W. Russell. 

Public. Education Assn. (1895), 20 West 40th 
St., A York 18, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., Mary M. 

1 iB 
pate Health Assn., American (1872), 1790 
Broadway, mew pete ce: N. Y.; 14,000; Exec. Dir., 

, B i attison. 

Public Health Federation (1917), 312 West, 9th 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Sec., Gertrude Morris. 

Pubiic Reiations Assn., American (1944), 1010 
Vermont Ave., ive Washington 5, D. C.; Pres., 
James lL. Macwithey. 
“Public Welfare Kau: American (1930), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Loula Dunn. 

p and Paper Industry, Technical Assn. of 
(1915), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
9,000; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 


Quota Club International (1919), 1145—19th St.. 
-W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,000; Sec., Miss 
Gwladys W. Jones. 


(Nov. 9, 1927), 17 
is Sec., 


Racial Equality, Congress of (1943), 38 Park 
Row, New York 38, N.Y.; Pres., Charles Oldham. 

Racing Assns. of the U. S., Thoroughbred 
(1942), 925 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Drayton. 

Racing Commissioners, National Assn. of State 
(1934), P.O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.: Sec., Mrs. 
A_E. Smith. } 

Radio Engineers, Institute of (May 13, 1912), 
1 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y.;' 65,367: 
Exec. Sec., George W. Bailey. 

Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 La- 
Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 87,804; Sec., 


‘ 


A. L. Budlong. 
Radio & Television Directors Guild (1942), 114 
East 52nd St. : Exec. Dir., 


New York 22, N. Y.; 
Newman H..Burnett, Rm. 214. 
Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong. 

Railroads, Assn. of American (1943), 735 Trans- 
portation Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., S. J. Strong. 

Railway Business Women, Natl. Assn. of (1921), 
eee Irving So., Minneapolis, Minn.; Pres., Evelyn 

erce. 

Railway Engineering Assn., American (July 14, 
1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,400; 
Exec. Sec., Neal D. Howard. 

Railway Progress Institute (May 19, 1955), 38 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Vice Pres., 
Thompson A, Nooner, Jr. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, National Assn. 
(Mar, 28, 1919, in Bad Neuenahr, Germany), P.O. 
6,242; Sec., R. Allen 


Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 
Gibbons. 
Real Estate Board of N. Y. (1896), 12 Bast 41st 


St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. 'P., Frank E. 
McKeown. 
Reconciliation, Fellowship of (1914), P.O. Box 


271, Nyack, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Alfred Hassler. 

Recreation Assn., National (April 12, 1906, 
Playground Assn. of America; renamed, 1930), 8 
West_.8th St., New York 1i, 'N. Y¥.;. Exec. Dir., 
Joseph Prendergast. 

Red Cross, American National (May 21, 1881), 
l7th & D Sts., N.W., Washington 6D. wo. 
23,100,000 adult and 22,200,000 junior members; 


Chmn., EH. Roland Harriman, 

Red Men, Improved Order of (1834), 1436 Bel- 
field Ave,, Philadelphia 40, Pa.; 125,000; Sec., 
Harold D. Toy, 


Refrigerating Engineers, American Society of 
(Aug. 30, 1905), 234 Fifth Ave., New York i 
N.Y.; 7,000; Exec. Sec., R. C. C 


. Cross. 
Regional Plan Assn. (1929), 205 Bast 42nd St... 


New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V.P., C. McKim Norton. 
Regular’ Veterans Assn. of the U. S. (1934), 
2812 Buena Vista Terr., S.E., Washington 20, D. C.: 
8,000; Natl. Adjt., Victor EB. Devereaux. 
Rehabilitation ‘Assn,, Natl. (1925), 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, Deter; 18,0002 
Sec., E, B. Whitten. 


Widows and O: 
= (1844), 50 


hans, Women’s Aid 
est 72nd St., New 
cers Assn. of the U e192), 2517 
Assn. eu. S. ¢ , 
Exec. Dir oe onus C: eae B eK 
a a . Car. . 
a Count Natural (1946), 
D. C.: Sec.. 


Relief of 
airs for 
York 23, N. 

Reserve Officers 
Connecticut Ave., 
65,000; 


Retail Credit Assn., National (1912), 375 Jack- 
son Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 46,552; Gen. Mer.- 
Treas., L. S. Crowder. 

Retail Druggists, National Assn. of (1898), 205 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; 34,651; Exec. 
Sec., John W. Dargavel. 

Retail Grocers, National Association of (1893), 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.: 70,000: 


Sec. Mer., Mrs. Marie Kiefer. 

Retail Hardware Assn., N. Y. State (1902), 204 
as Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., N. H. 

ey. . 

Retail Jewelers of America (1906), 551 Fifth 
aren New York 17, N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. V. P., Chas. 

. Isaac. 

Retail Merchants Assn., National (1911), 100 
West 3ist St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. Be 
J. Gordon Dakins. 

Retired Officers Assn. (1929), 1616 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 34,000; Exec. V. P.. Brig. 
Gen. James H. Banville. 

Retreads (1946), 180 Central Park South, New 
York 19, N. Y.; Natl. Adjt., Elmer H. Braun. 

Revolver Assn., U. S. (1900), 59 Alvin St., 
Springfield 4, Mass.; 1,200; Exec. Sec., Stanley 
A. Sprague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Assn. of American (1907), 1100 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 


Pa.; Sec., J. W. Bodine. 

Rifle Assn. of America, Natl. (1871). - 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington G,/ DUE: 
302,252; Sec., Frank Daniel. 

Road Builders Assn., American (1902), World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D.-C.; Publ. Rel. 
Dir., R. L. Smith. 

Rocket Society, American (1930), 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; 11,000: Sec., A. C. Slade. 

odeo Assn., International (i929), Sec.. E. N. 


Boylen, Pendleton, Ore. 
Rodeo Cowboys Assn. (1945), 1744 Champa St., 
Denver 2, Colo.; 3,000; Sec., Lex Connelly. 
Roleo Assn., Internation (Sponsor of world’s 
championship roleos—log rolling tournaments) 
(1926), 2642 No. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 
Sec., George Mathison. 
Roller Skating Rink Operators Assn. of Amer- 
ica (Noy. 30, 1937), 615 West Seven Mile Road, 


Detroit 3, Mich.; Séec., R. D. Martin. 
Rose Society, American (Mar, 13, 1899), 4048 
Roselea Pl., Columbus 14, Ohio; 16,500; Exec. 


Sec., James P.. Gurney. 

icrucian Fraternity (1614 in Germany, 1859 
in U. S.), Beverly Hall, Quakertown, Pa.: Sec.- 
Treas., Emerson M. Clymer, 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), Rosicru- 
= Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec,, Cecil A. 

e. 

Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), 321 West 101st 
St., New York 25, N. ¥.; Sec. Gen., E. Ju-K. 
Van Wert. 

Rotary International (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill; 461,000 members. in 9,800 
Lee clubs in 108 countries; Gen. Sec., George 

eans. 

Round Table International (Mar. 7, 1922), P.O. 
ee 13, Berkeley, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lioyd§ L. 

rown. 

Rowing Assn., Intercollegiate (1895), Hotel Man- 
hattan, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
eee mgr pushnel: a 

yal canum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), 61 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; 
45,000; Sec., H. F. Hotchkiss. 

Russian Orthodox Clubs, 

04 Clyde St., Forest Hills 


Dir., L. I. Johnson. 


Woman’s National 


Federated (1927), 68- 
15, N. Y.; Publicity 


Sabbath Alliance, (1894), 160 


Fifth Ave., New York 10, N, Y¥.; Sec., Clarice A. 
rracfefy_ Count, Nationa 

arety Council, National (Oct. 13, 1913 » 425 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tll.: 13,000: Sec., 


lio Bal 
atety Engineers, American Society of 1911), 
425 No. Michigan ‘Ave., Chicago 11. Tihs 7333: 


ee yA = barge ‘ ; 

.. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. UY. 
(1756), 105 Hast 22nd St., New York 10, N. ¥ 
St. David’s Society of the State of N. Y.-:(1835), 
ay ay =| 


o 


Rec. Sec:; James Lunn. 


105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. ec., J. 
UBL “Geoege's Hoctoly of tt) 

. George’s Society o - ¥. (1770), Rm. 1604, 
15 East 26th St., New York 16, N. y: Act. Bear 


H. J. Mitchell 


St. Nicholas Club (1875), 54 West 40th St., 
York, N. Y.; Sec., William H. Walling. ge! 


a eno Ealttae He some ORD. 

Rt. Rev. Leonard B, Nienaber. : : 

Sales See Club of N. reap (1932), Hotel 

Roosevelt, Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y.; 3,200; Exec. Sec., oe arry R. White. 

oods gue (1918), 114 San- 

some St., San Francisco 4, aoe 18,000; Sec., 


Drury. 

Savings and Loan League, U. eid 221 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, iis ‘Exec V. P., 
Norman Strunk. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 
ican (1895), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and 
Nassau Sts., New York 5 , N. ¥.; Sec., Gardner 


Osborn 

School oe net on of (1865) 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,763; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. Finis E, Engleman. 

awa Boards Assn., Nath (1940), 450 East Ohio 

Chicago-11, Ill:; Exec. Dir., W. A. Shannon. 
yer Garden Assn. of N. ¥. (1908), 121 East 
pie a New York 22, N. Y¥.; 9,000; Sec., Arthur 
ec! 

Schools and Colleges Assn., American (1913), 
Suite 3434, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
Ney Pres., Kenneth Bebee. 

Science, American Assn. for the Advancement 
of pete): 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington Oe oy ; Exec. Dael Wolfie. 

Stones Clubs’ of ‘America (1941), tio. N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Dir., ‘Watson Davis, 

Science and Industry, Southern Assn. of Sree 
Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.; Adm. Off 
William Pruett. 

Science Writers, Natl. Assn. of (1934), Admin. 
Sec., Mrs. Howard W. Blakeslee, 5 Longview Rd., 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

Sciences, Maryland Academy of (1797), 400 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md.; Pres., Allan C. 


Davis. 
Sciences, National Academy of—National Re- 
search Council (1863), 2101 Constitution Ave., 


clay Washington 25, D. C.; Pres., Dr. Detlev W. 


B 4 
Scottish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan Mov. 30, 
1878), 100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 17,298; 


Sec., William Slater. 
Sculpture Society, National (1893), rad Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Adolph Block. 


Seamen’s Friend Society, American P1828), 550 
West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., Critchell 
Rimington. 

Secretaries Assn., National (1942), 222 West 11th 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; 18,813; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Vedros 

Security Industrial Assn., National (June 28, 
1944), 1107—19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Robert N. MacFarlane. 

Seeing Eye, The (Jan. 29, 1929), pila hie 
N. J.; 18,000; Exec. V. P., George Werntz, Jr. 

Semantics, International Soc. for General 
(1942), 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill; Exec. 
Sec., Evelyn Rochetto. 

Serigraph Society, National (1940), 38 West 57th 
St., New York 19,-N. Y.; Dir., Doris Meltzer. 

Sertoma International (1912), 3200 Broadway, 
Kansas ead 11, Mo,; 15,000; Man. Dir., Richard 


Coath oT & 174th Veterans Assn. (1907), oo Michael 
Nunner, 1412 Kenmore Ave., Bufialo 2 3, N. Y. 
715th Division Veterans Assn. (1935, in France), 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Milton 
Wiliment. 
Vith Division ‘peas Sie 18, 1921), 28 East 


39th St., New York 16, Sec., Charles E. Rist. 

Se ewage and Tniucérial “Wastes” Assns., Federa- 
tion of (1928), 4435 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 16, D. C.; Sec., Ralph E. Fuhrman, 

Shepherds of Bethlehem, Order of (Nov. 9, 
1896), Kings Highway East, Haddonfield, N. J.; 

,000; Sec., John S. Halpin. 

Shipbuilders Council of America (1921). Bd. West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec.. C. C. 

Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Natl. x T005), ae 
ear a rephad York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V.P. 
Mer: c atso’ 

Shoe Retailers Petes aon ae 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. . P., Edward J. 
McDonald. 

hore & Beach Preservation Assn., American 
(1826), 1530 P St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Earl E. Gesler. 

Shorthand Reporters Assn., N. Y. State (1876), 

60 Centre St., New York 7, Ni Yi; Sec., 1: May 


tis. 
aewnewe Assn., Nee (1938), 123 West 
56th St., New York 19, ; Exec, Sec., Ethel 
Weinberg. 


Sawant! 's League of America, 300 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Henry N. Shelby. 
Silurians, Society of the (1926), 12 East 41st St., 
New York 17, N ; Exec. Sec., Alden D. Stanton. 
Simpler Spelling ‘Assn. (1946). Lake Placid Club, 
N. Y.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 


Skate-Sailing Assn. of America (1922), Sec., 
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Robert W. ee 567 Highland Ave., Up- 


per Montell 

Sk Sh n barra gti ts Gh were 
e exes >» Sec.-Mer 
e W. White. Suite 2 
Assn, of America, National CO 1130 16th 
Ss trp ke 3 2, Colo.; 26,500; Exec. Sec., Warren 

Ski Club of paces (1947), 9 nee Park 
West, New York 23 Y.; Sec., Samuel Fa 

Smali Business, cgstekeki Assn. of (1942), Rm 
431 Balter Bldg., 404 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La.; Natl. Man. Dir., Joseph D. 
aomall B Men’ ti 

ma usiness Men’s —— National (93th 
8 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,000; 

Sec., Miss Margaret Robson. 

Soaking: Society of America (1932), P.O. Box 

66071, Los Angeles 66, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd 


M. Licher. 
Social Hygiene Assn., American (1914), 1790 
Exec. Dir., Conrad 


Beenewes a New York 19, N. Y.; 

an 

Social Freblens; Society for the Study of (1951), 
Sec., Carolyn Zeleny, Wilson College, Chambers- 


burg, Pa. 
Social Science Research pees (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York -17, Y.; Vice Pres., 


Paul Webbink. 

Social Sciences, Natl. Institute of (Jan. 28, 
1899), 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Sec., Rosina Hahn 

Social Work Education, Council on (1952), 345 
East ras St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. rs 
See . Witte. 

ocial Work, International cone of 
(1838)° 349 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec. Gen., Joe R. Hoffer 

Social Welfare, Natl. _ Cunteretian of, (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 6,500; Exec. 
Sec., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Workers, National ead of (1921), 95 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ; 22,500; Exec. 
Dir., Joseph P. Anderson. 

Sociological Society, American (1905), New 
York Un., Washington Sq., New York ae N. Y.; 
5,700; Exec, Officer, Matilda White Rile 

"Softball Assn. of America, Amateur *tiosa), 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J.; Exec. Sec.-Treas., E. 


Martin. 

Sojourners, National gl be 1608—20th ~ 
N,W., Washington 9, D. C.; 18,500; Sec., Lt. 
John’ G. Volz. 


Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s Club (1922), 
283 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Harold D. Shattuck. 

Sons of the American Legion (May 4-5, 1933), 
P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 6,000; Gov. 
Official, C. A. Tesch. 

ons of the American Revolution, National 


Society (Apr. 30, 1889), 2412 Massachusetts Ave., 
waeiite, on, D. C.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Harold L. 
utnam, 


Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Federal Hall Memorial, 15 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., 
Muriel Slodden. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Box 1, 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Adjt.-in-Chief, Wil- 
liam D. McCain. 

Sons and Daughters us Liberty (1875), 18 No. 


13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 24,700; Sec., Mrs, 
Anna £. Boston. 

Sons of Poland, Assn. of the (1003), 665 New- 
ark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 17,020; Sec., 


Alexander Sudnik. 
Sons of the Revolution in the State of N.. 


(Feb. 22, 1876) Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl at. 
New York 4, N. Y.; 1,500; Sec., Raymond B. 
Seymour. 


Sons of the Revolution, General Society (Feb. 
22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 
York 4, N. Y.; 6,000; Gen. Sec., G. W. Gardner. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
P.O. Box 457, Trenton 3, N. J.; 10,000; Sec., Albert 
Cc. Lambert. 

Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of 
(1921), 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
20,000; Sec., Mrs. Lily E. Quarnberg. 

Southern Conference (1922), P. O. Box 1571, 
Durham, N. C.; Commissioner, Wallace Wade. 

Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Ruth H. Alexander. 

Southern Society, N. Y¥. (1886), Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 


Exec. Sec., Harvey L. Clinkscales. 
Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; Pres., Robert 


Seelav, Rm. 730. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), P. O. 
Box 1915, Washington 13, D. C.; 29,337; Adjt. Gen., 
James H. McElroy. 

Speech Assn, of America (1914), La. State Un., 
Baton Rouge 3, La.; 5,500; Sec,, Dr. Owen M. 
Peterson. 
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Speech and Hearing Assn., American (1925), 
1001. Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.'C.; Sec., 
Dr. Kennet . Johnson. 

Speleological Society, Natl. (1939), Sec., Mrs. 
Dorotny ‘ Kincaid, 203 Virginia Hills Ave., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

‘ ., American (1918), 70 East 45th 

Sen ark Tre Ye gen Gs. F. Hussey, Jr. 
Natl. Assn. 


., Chi 37, Ill.; Dir., E. C. Giessel. 4 
Strate “Governments, Council’ of (1925), 1313 
East 60th yy Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Bre- 
yard Crihfield. z 

State Parks, Natl. Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bidg., “Washington 5, D.-C.;. Exec. 

ec., Miss Harlean James. b ns 
Soiite Dniveraities Assi. (1917), 1785 Massachu- 
setts ee Bae Weshineion 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 

rles P. McCurdy, Jr. 
mares Universities, Natl. Assn. of Guly li 
1895), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., ashing= 

n . C.;, Exec. Sec., Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

Statistical Assn., American (1839), 1757 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,244; Sec., Donald C. 


Riley. é > 
Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 
Sec., Edwin A. Patt, West Barrington, R. I. 

Steel Construction, American _ Institute 
(1921), 101 eee New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
M. Harvey Smedley. 

Steel Paayders Society of America (1902), 606 
Terminal wower, Cleveland 13, Ohio; Sec., F. Ker» 
mit Donaldson. : 

Steuben Socicty of America (1919), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Freda J. Blank. 

Stock Exchange, American (March 16, 1911; re- 
named Jan. 1, 1953), 86 Trinity Pl., New York 8, 
N. Y.; Sec., Charles E. McGowan. 
Stock Exchange, Midwest (1882 as Chicago 
Stock Exchange; renamed in Dec. 1949), 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., Donald Rogers. 

Stock Exchange, N. Y. (May 17, 1792), 11 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., E. D. Etherington. 

Stock Exchange, Pacific Coast (Jan. 2, 1957 by 
amalgamation of San Francisco Stock Exch., estab. 
1882 and Los Angeles Stock Exch., estab. 1899), 
301 ne St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; Sec., Ruth 
Kapelsky. 

Stock ic change, Philadelphia-Baltimore (1790), 
ok pont St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Charles 

. Wilson. 


of 


Student Assn., U. S. National (1947), 1234 
Gimbel Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., Mrs. 
Kathleen Mummery. 

Student Councils, National Assn. of- (1931), 
1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Paul E. Elicker. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian 


Missions (1886), 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; Gen. Sec.; Rev. Douglas W. C 


. ook, 
Sugar Brokers Assn., National (Sept. 15, 1903), 


129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
James Harrington. 
Sunbathing Assn., American (1937), Box 38, 


Mays Landing, N. J.; 10,000; Sec., Rose Holroyd. 
Sunday League (1933), 279 Highland Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J.; 25,000; Sec., Robert S. Womer. 
Sunday School Union, American (1817), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., John H. 
Talley. 

Surgeons, American College of (May 5, 1913), 
40 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 22,000; Sec., Dr. 
Michael L. Mason, 

Surgeons, International College of (1935), 1516 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill.; 13,000; Sec. Gen,, 
Dr. Max Thorek. 

Surgical Assn., American (1880), Sec., Dr. Wm, 
A. Altemeier, Cincinnati General’ Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

Surveying and Mapping, American Congress on 
(1941), 1435 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Walter S. Dix. 


Symphony Orchestra League, American (1942), 


P. O. Box 164, Charleston W. Va.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 
— ps 


Tariff League, American (1885), 19 West 44¢ 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: Exec, ee Richard i 


Anthony. 
Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 


East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill; Exec. Dir., 
eee. Conlon. 

ax Assn., National (1907), 905 Payne-Shoe- 
See Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.: Sec., Leo Matters: 
Natl. Institutional 


: Boulder, oa ° 
Miss M. Helen Carpenter. SEF COR Bets 
= ape roe cae Natl, (1915) 

ase g:, - Paul St., Roche . 
Sec., Hoyt S. Armstrong, Rm. 533. shy Se 


Teacher Placement Assn, 
(1934), University of Colorado, 


Assn. of 620 
MAY 


Teachers, American Federation of (April 15, 
1916), 28 E. clackson, Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl 
Sa rahese if Encik Red. Couns afi ete 
J04 So. 6th St., Champaign, Iil.; 23,000; Sec., J. N. 


‘ook. 
Teachers of Frenth, Amer. Assn. of (1927), 
Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. C.; 5,200; Sec.- 


reas., George B. Watts. 

peatites ot Spanish and Portuguese, Amer. 
Assn. of (1917). DePauw Un., Greencastle, Ind.: 
3 Technical Writers and Editors, Society of (1957). 
P.O. Box 3706, Beechwold Sta., Columbus 14, 
4 (1946), 200 Central Park South, New York, 


Sie ; Exec. Dir., Kenneth Leedom. :* 
4 ee Fed. of 


(septs a” she, Nee ncheer oe mr. Bea. St 
'e 1. y merger oO > ~ 
Radio Artists, 1937 and TV Authority, 1949); 


oO + , ‘ 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 16,000; Natl. 
Exec. Sec., Donald F. Conaway. 2 

Telluride Assn. (1911), 217 West Ave., Ithaca, 

Temperance Civie League, N. Y. (1954), Sec., 
Charles J. Wood, 48 Main St., Middleport, N. Y. 

Temperance Education (1950), 77 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Natl. Executive, Herb- 
ert H. Parish. 

Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
of Temperance League ot Amer., successor, re Sa 
to Anti-Saloon League of Amer., 1895, and Natl. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Clayton 
M.. Wallace. ° 


Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
(1944), Continental Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.;- 400,000; 
Founder & Pres., Ida M. Thurber. 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Lawn (May 21, 1881), 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.; 1,600 member 
clubs; Exec. Sec., Edwin S. Baker. 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Table (1933), 1718 Central, 
Prat Indianapolis, Ind.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., James 


American Society for (1898), 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 9,000; Exec. 
t J. Painter. 


and Academy, American National 

(1935), 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; 3,000; 
Pres., Clarence Derwent. 

Theatre Wing, American (1939), 161 West 93rd 

>; Exec. Dir., George A. 


St., New York 25, N. Y. 
Smith. \ 

Theatres, League of N. Y. (1930), 137 West 48th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James F, 


Reilly. 

Theodore Roosevelt Assn. (Feb. 1, 1919), 28 East 
20th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Leslie ¢, 
Stratton, 


Theological Library Assn., Amer. 1947), Exec. 
Sec., Miss Alice _M : , - 


Dagan, 1670 So. 11th Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. . ay Ae 


Theological Schools, Amer. Assn. of (1936), 
1250 Knott Bldg., Dayton, Ohio; Pres., wie). 
N. Roberts. 

Theosophical Society in America (estab. 1886 
as_a branch of the Theosophical Society, organized 
1875 in New York, with international headq. at 
Adyar, Madras, India.) P. O. Box 270, Wheaton, 
Til.; Natl. Sec., Caroline Tess. 

Thoreau Society (1941), State Un. Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y.: Sec., Walter Harding. 

Thoroughbred Club of America (1932), Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Augustus J. Owens. 

Thrift Committee, Natl. (1917), 121 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Miss Helen White. 

Tool Engineers, American Soc. of (1932), 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich.; 40,000; Exec. Sec. 
Harry E. Conrad. i 

Topical Assn., American (1949), 3306 North 50th 
St., Milwaukee 16, Wis.: Sec., Jerome D. Husak. 

Torch Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Buffalo 23, N. Y¥.; 5,100; Sec. 
Sherman G. Crayton. 5 

rack ani eld Assn., Middle Atlantic Col- 

legiate (1912), Hotel Manhattan, 8th Av 
St. ork 36, N, Y.; S 4 aaah ta 
New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec. George H. B S 
Traffic Engineers, Institute of (1930), 2029 K 
6, D. C.; Exec. Sec.; 


Training Directors, American 
2020 University Ave., Madison i 
Mer., John M. Skelly. : 

Transit Assn., Amer. 

New York 17, N. Y.; 


Society. of (1942), 
Wis.; 3,300; Bus. 


(1882), 292 Madison A i 
n. Sec., Arthur W, Baker: 


Transportation Assn. of America (1935), 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 2, Til.: -Tre¢ Mi 
Edith Geen ei 1.; Sec.-Treas., Miss 


Trapshooting Assn, of America, A 
Sec., Maynard B, Henry, 629” South’ "HN Se 
Suite 401, Los Angeles 14, Calif.’ 
Fite oie ent vous Society of 
., New ; ; 
gees ork 17, N. Y¥.; 4343; 
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Travel Organizations, Natl. ey of (1941), 1424 


EK St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. V.P., 
James L. Bossemeyer. 

Travelers Aid Assn., ag opens Bo ee 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Sec,, Mrs. 


Mefravelers Aid Woclsty of N.Y. t 
avelers y of N. ¥. teas; 12 Wes 
45th St., New York 36, N, Y¥.; 6,707; Gen. Dir., 
David W. Haynes. 

Trial Lawyers, American College of aa 921 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Sec., 
Joseph H. Hinshaw 

Trotting Assn., U. S. (1938), 1349 East Broad 
St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 12,680; Sec. Edward F. 


Hackett. 

Trucking Assns., or ea (1923), 1424 ais 
St., N.W., «Washington 6, D. C.; Man. Dir., J. 
Lawrence, 


True Sisters, United Order (April aoa 1846), 
150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 12,000; 
Natl. Pres., Mrs. Walter E. Bronston. 

Tuberculosis Assn., po 7008). 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, James G. Stone. 

Turf and Field Club (355), °S00 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Ss W. Helen Eden. 

Turners, American (1848). 1550 Clinton Ave., 
No., Rochester, N. Y.; 19,826; Sec., A. E. Eklund, 


— 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, Inc. 
C94). 302 West 13th St., New York 14, N. Y.; 
Staff A Vasyl Murdy. 

(1956), _ 271 


Manufacturers — Assn. 
North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Cc. E. Herington. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League S19). 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 6,000; Exec. Dir., H. Tal- 
pot. Pearson. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen. Alliance of (1880), 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Nelson A. Burgess. 

United Mexican Border Veterans (1929), P.O. Box 
base Indianapolis, Ind.; 1,250; Adjt., Col. Alfred 

loucy 

United Nations, American Assx. _ the (1923, 


4 Roe 1945), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. ; 45,000; Exec. 
Dir., Clark M. Eichelberger. 

United Press International (1907, formerly United 
Press Assns.; renamed 1958 after merger with In- 
cplaheag News Service), 220 East oe St.. New 
York 17, Y.; Sec., Robert L. Frey. 

United Reasitare Service (1942), 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Otho J. Hicks. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, 1941), 237 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N, Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 
Edwin E. Bond. 

United States Army, Assn. of the (Aug. 1, oo. 
by merger of U. S. Infantry Assn., 1892; U. 
Coast Artillery Assn., 1892; U. S. Field Rreior’ 
Assn., 1907), 1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.: Sec., Arthur Symons. 

Universities, Assn. of American (1900), Sec.- 
Treas., Virgil M. Hancher, Pres., State Un. of 
Iowa, Towa City, Iowa. 

University ey (1865), 1 West 54th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec. Thomas FitzGibbon, 

University Extension Assn., National. (1915), 
Sec., J. M. Nolte, 152 Nicholson Hall, Un, of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

University Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 38,000; Gen. Sec., "William P. Fidler. 

University Women, American Assn. of (1882), 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 142,000; 
Sec., Dr. Helen D. Bragdon. 

Urban League of Greater N. ¥. (1919), 14 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. Dir., 
Edward S. Lewis. 

Urban League, National (1910), 14 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 175,000; Sec., Lester B: 
Granger. 

ae 


ees Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., New York 
N. Y¥.; Mer., Fernand Chardenet. 

Sew etable Growers Assn. of America (1908), 528 
Mills Bldg. 5 17th St. & Penn. Ave., N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Joseph Pt Shell 

Veteran Corps of Artillery, State of N. tno. 
25,1790), 643 Park Ave.. New York es N. Y.: 
Adjt., Major Eliot P. Batchelder. 

Veteran Motor Car Club of America (1939), 15 


Ultrasonic 


as League of Nations Assn.; 


Newton St., Brooklyn 46, Mass.; 2,600; Sec., J. 
Byron Hull.’ 
Veterans Committee, American sisal 1830 


Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. + 25,000; 
Exec. Dir., Irvin Lechliter. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S. (1899), 
V.F.W. Bldg., Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 
City. Mo.; 1,200,000; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dickenson. 

Veterans of f Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
Auxiliary to (Sept, 14, 1914), 406 W. 34th St., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 375, 600; Sec., Mrs. Alex Miller. 

Veterinary Medical Assn., American (1863), 600 


~New_ York 11, 


So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 14,500; Sec., 
we. ee “pol : : 

Vocational Assn., American as): 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D, C.; 30,000; 
Exec. Sec., M. D. orga fe 

Volleyball Assn., U. S. (1928), 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N, Y.; Pres., Viggo O, Nelson. 


Se 


Walt Whitman Society of Pie ech (1936), P.O. 
A Rede: Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. Chmn., Fred R. 

Walther League Gay is No. Bae eth! eos 
col ae 10, Ill.; 89,000; Dir., E. 

War Dads, American watyery 819 walnut ne 
Sg City, Mo.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., L. E. Benck- 


Sear of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 14, 
1814), 3311_Columbia Pike, Lancaster, Pa.; Gen., 
John W. Willson Loose. 

Watch and Clock Collectors, Natl. Assn. of 
(1943), 335 No. 3rd St., Columbia, Pa.; 2,200; 
Sec., Earl T. Strickler, 

Water Works Assn., Amer. (1881), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 12,145; Sec., Harry Jordan. 

Waterfowl “Assn., ‘Amer. (1952), P — Box 1090, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec., Mrs. Ruth H. Hanson. 

Welding Society, American (1919), 33 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y.; 12,450; Sec 5 Plummer, 

Wesleyan Service Guild (i921), 150 Fifth Ave.. 

N. Y.; 130,133; Sec. Miss Lillian 
A. Johnson. 


Westchester Children’s Assn, (1914), 7 Lake St., 
White Plains, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Merl Hubbard. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Assn. (1909), 
712 U.>. Natl. Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Ore.; Pres.. 
Waller H. Reed. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Assn., National (1928), 
40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; Exec. pus 
C. Meryl Sullivan 

Wildlife Federation, Natl. (1936), 232 Carroll 
apa ed N.W., Washington 12, D. C.; Sec., C. H. 

alliso: 

Wildlite Foundation, North American (1945), 709 
Wire Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., C, R. 
Gutermuth. 

Wildlife Management Institute (1945), 709 wae 

Bldg., Washington 5, C.; Vice Pres., C. 
Gutermuth. 

William Penn Fraternal Assn. (1886), 436 Fourth 
pee Pittsburgh, Pa.; 89,146; Pres., Coloman 

evesz. 

Williams Club ey 24 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 2,000; Pres., John M. Dodd. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), Bob 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 

Sec., Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Assn, Amer. (1922), 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Exec. Dir:, Emma, Partridge. 

Woman’s chvistian Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago aa Rito 
ton, Ill.: 300, 000; Sec., Mrs. Glenn 

Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City i agone Higtel 
Statler, 7th Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, N. Y.; 
Pres., Miss Hilda J. Couch. 

Women Artists, National Assn. of (1889), 236 
East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Madeleine George. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (1927), 25 Parkview Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. John B. O’Brien. 

Women of the United States, Natl. Council of 
(1888), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Mrs. John Sprague Bauman. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of c1928)s 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington Cx 
126,000; Exec. ‘Sec., Miss Dixie Drake. 

Women World War Veterans (1919), 237 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.-Y.; 85,000; Sec., Letitia 
DeSouza. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 45,000;_ Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Gould. 

Women’s Army Corps Veterans Assn., National, 
WAC-VETS, (1946). Pres., Miss Miriam Seltzer, 
131714 No. Catalina St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Women’s City Club of N. Y¥. (1916), 277 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Remy 
Lemaire. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890). 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,000,- 
000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Stephen J. ‘Nicholas. 

Women’s Clubs, Natl. Federation of Business 
and Professional (1919). 2012 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 174,000; Exec. Dir., 
Miss Rose Leibbrand. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,000; 
Pres., Miss Mary H Tolman. 

ce pee International League for Peace and 
Freedom, U. S. Section (1915), 2006 Walnut St.. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Admin, Sec., Mrs. Mildred 
Scott Olmsted. 
National and Garden Assn. 


Women’s Farm 


a ee 
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1914), Corr, Sec., Mrs. Ralph B. Kennard, 3017 
Miitaty Rd., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
West moe Sore New ae 19, N. Y.; 3,500; Pres., 
Mrs, war lexander. 

Woodmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1604 ‘Third Ave., Rock island, Ill.; 456,000; Sec., 
() i lips. 

Ryéadmen Circie, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 
Set ee mcg 2, Nebr.; 155,827; Pres., Mrs. 

orence H. Jensen. 

oodmen of the World (June 28, 1890), 144’ 
Brosent a. Denver 2; Colo.; 35,151; Sec.- 
reas., J. FP. eeman. 
iwi en of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), 17th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebr. ; 492,000: Pres,, H. M. Lundgren. 

Wool Associates of the N.. Y. Cotton Exchange 
(1930), iD pd ee York 4, N. Y¥.; Pres., 
W. Gordon McCabe, Jr. 

Wool Growers Assn., National (1865), 414 Cran- 
dall Bidg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah; Exec. Sec., 
Edwin E. Mars a ; > 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assn. of (1864), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, . Y. and 80 
Federal St., Boston 10;. Mass.; Sec., Glen F. 
Brown (N. .Y. City address). 

Workmen’s Circle (1900), 175 East Broadway, 
New York 2, N. Y.; 70,000; Gen. Sec., Nathan 
Chanin. : é 

i 

Yale Club of N. Y. City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Winslow M,. Lovejoy. 
YMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, World 


Federation of. (1946), 145 East 32nd St., New York 
16, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., P! Goodman. 

YM-YWHAs of Greater New York, Associated 
ee 1391 ee New York 28, N. Y.; 
6,000; Gen. Dir., g Brodsky. 

Young Judaea, Nafional (1909), 116 West 14th 
St., New York, N. Y¥.; 15,000; Co-Chairmen, Mrs. 
J. Leonard Weiss, Samuel Wieder. 

Young Men’s Ch Assns., Natl. Council of 


ristian 
1844 in London, 1851 in N. A.), 291 Broadway. 
aes York 7, N. Y.; 3,342,931; Gen. Sec., Herbert 
P. Lansdale, Jr. 


Young Republican National Federation (1935). 
1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 400,000; 
Exec. Sec., Joseph B, de Cola. 

Young Women’s Christian Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
land; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Miss Lilace Reid Barnes. 
Youth Hostels, Amer. (1934), 14 West 8th St.. 
viel York 11, N. Y.; 13,500; Exec. Dir., Justin 
Cc 


ine. 
acy ge 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 145 

East = a Rew York 16, N. Y.; 250,000; 
2 e: ‘arks. 

wre Intersiational (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 E. Van 

athe S. insta Hel Ill.; 13,700; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 

Lucille Z. Crawford. 

"Zoological Society, N. ¥. (1895), 30 East 40th 

St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Harold J. O’Connell. 
Zoologists, American Society of (1903), Sec., Dr. 

Gairdner Moment, Dept. of Biological Sciences, 

Goucher College, Baltimore 4, Maryland. ; 


National Spelling Bee Champions 
ted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 
1039, woe inctitured. by the Louisville xy) Courier-Journal in 1925. Children under 16 years of age 
sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and. prize trips. 


Winners since 1950 have been: 


1950—(Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
Journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Cleveland Press), champions; (2) Jim Bern- 
hard, Houston, Texas (Houston Press); (3) Nancy 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun). 

1951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar), champion; (2) Michael Aratingi, 
13, New York, N. Y. (World-Telegram & Sun); 
(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, Ohio 
(Akron Beacon Journal). 

1952—Doris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winston- 
Salem Journal & Sentinel), champion; (2) Mar- 
jorie Foliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsburgh Press); 
fe) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. 
Washington Daily News). 

1953—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 
Republic), champion; (2) Raymond A. Sokolov, 
11, Detroit,» Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David 
Hudson, 13, Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon 
Journal). 

1954—William Cashmore, 14, Center Square, Pa. 
(Norristown Times Herald), champion; (2) 


Deering, Mo. (Memphis 
(3) Patricia 
(Birmingham 


William Kelley, il, 
Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn.); 
Brown, 14, Birmingham, Ala. 
Post-Herald). 
1955—Sandra Sloss, 13, Granite City, Ml. (St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat), champion; (2) Jean 
Copeland, 12, Prescott, Ariz. (Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix); (3) Naomi Klein, 12, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Justus, Ohio (Canton eeponitars) ; (3) Ann 
ee ae 13, Monticello, Ga. (Atlanta 
‘ournal). 


1957—1 (Tie), Sandra Owen, 14, Navarre, Ohio 
(Canton Repository), and Dana Bennett, 13, 
Denver, Colo. (Rocky Mountain News); 3, Mary 
Gilliland, 13, Fort Worth, Texas (Fort Worth 


Press). 

1958—1, Jolitta Schlehuber, 14 McPherson, Kans. 
(Topeka Daily Capital); 2, Terry Madeira, 13, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. (Harrisburg Patriot & Eve- 
ning News); 3, Stanley A. Schmidt, 14, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (Cincinnati Post-Station WCPO). 


Estimates of World Illiteracy by UNESCO 


A statistical study entitled World Illiteracy at 
Mid-Century, published by UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific & Cultural Organi- 
zation) reports the extent of illiteracy in many 
parts of the world. Admitting the difficulty of 
defining illiteracy, the study says that with 
modifications literacy ‘‘at any minimum level may 
be vaguely defined as ability to read and write in 
a language.’’ The study estimates that the world 
has about. 700,000,000 adult illiterates, or 44% of 
the population, 15 years old and over. In 97 out of 
198 countries illiteracy is believed to be 50% or 
more. The larger portion of ‘the world’s illiterates 
is found in Asia, and Africa, but the western 
hemisphere is not exempt. 

The study esimates that 75% of the world’s 
illiterate population lives in Asia, 14% or 15% 


in Africa, 6.5% in the Americas, and 4% or 5% 
in Europe, Oceania and the USSR. The adult 


illiteracy of China is estimated at 50% to 55%. 
Since World War II these had been no enumeration 
of illiterates in the Soviet Union, which recently 


announced’ that it was ‘‘a country of complete 
literacy.’’ However, the study ascribes illiteracy of 
between 5% and 10% to the USSR. 

Since» the world has no uniform method of 
taking a census of population, the study by 
UNESCO had to make use of available data. It 
publishes numerous tables of estimates based on 
sex, ethnic groups, schooling, per capita income 
and urban and rural residence. One of its con- 
clusions is that high levels of literacy most often 
have been found in countries at an advanced 
stage of industrialization. 

Percentages of illiteracy run as high as 95%. to 
99% for Ethopia and as low as 1% to 2% for 
Austria, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain,  Ire- 
land, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. Canada had 2% to 3%, the United States 
2% to 5%, France 3% to 6%, Poland and the 
USSR 5%. to 10%, Israel 6%, Italy 10% to 15%, 
Spain 15% to 20%, Mexico 35%. to 40%, Yugo- 
Slavia 25% to 30%, the Union of South Africa, 55% 
to 60%, and India 80%. : 


Air Force Library Service 


publicity contest and:a short story. contest’ open to personnel are conducted each year, 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, legal, educational and recreational reading mate 
. rials 
all USAF personnel. It includes 214 main libraries within the U. S. continental limits aed 63 main 


An Air Force Library 


Nina . S LINEAR MEASURE 

fe fae i) = => = foot. ae 
yards* “= 1 rod , Dole, or pereh (163¢ft.) 

do rods sg Te a Ae 0 yards = 660 


‘eet 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mies (mi.) = 1,760 yards 
3-miles =1 leagie = $380 yards = 15,840 
“5,280 feet =1 Barats or land mil 


. e 
6,076.1033 feet—1 international nautical mile 


AREA MEASURE 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
vinted by using ‘‘superior’’ figures. For sxgmple, 
ft? means square foot, and ft® means cubic foo’ 


144 square inches = 1 square foot (sa. ft.) 

9 square feet = 1 square yard (sq. be = 1,296 
square inches 

3034 square yards = 1 square ro (sq. rd.) == 272 % 
square feet 


160 square rods Se lars 4 S40 aguas Sane 
43,560 square feet 
640 acres = 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 


1 mile square 


=_1 section (of. lan i) 
6 miles square 


= 1 township = 36 sections = 36 
square miles 

a CUBIC MEASURE 

1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 

. 27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


7. 92 inches (in.) = 1 link (li.) 
100 links pithtes (ch.) = 4 rods = 66 


eet 
=1 statute = Ae = 320 rods 
= 5,280 f 
LIQUID amen 
When necessary to distinguish the dry pint 
or quart from the dry pint or quart, the word 
“liquid’’ or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used 
in combination with the name or abbreviation of 


80 chains 


the liquid unit. 

4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) ar ead cubic inches) = 


pints = 32 gills 


APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) = 1 fluid dram (fl. dr.) (= 0.225 6 


cubic inch) 
8 fluid drams = 1-fluid ounce (fl. oz.) (= 1.804 7 


cubic orm 


16 fluid ounces = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic 

1 ores ( st tar bi 

2 pints = 1 quart (q = cubic 
=! inches) = 32 fluid ounces = 

uarts anton Gat 231 cubi 

= on (g = cubic 

a mone) — = 128 fluid ounces = 


When necessary to distinetiah the “dry 
- quart from the nana pint or quart, ‘the 
ary” should be u in combination. with the 
name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 


2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (qt.) (= 67.200 6 cubic 


es 

8 quarts =1 peck (pk.) (= 587.605 -cubl 
: inches) = a) pints 

4 pecks = 1 bushel (=. 2,150.42 cubti 


inches) = ON) quarts 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT talk 
When necessary to distinguish the avoirdupois — 
dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distinguish 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’’ or the ‘abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘avdp’’ should be used in combination with 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. 
(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy, and 
apothecaries’ weight.) 


27 11/32 grains = 


1 dram ere 


16 drams 1 ounce (0z.) = 437 ¥% grains 
16 ounces = =1 y Boand 8 (ib.) == 256 drams 
100 pounds = = 1 Saadeetent (cwt.)* 


20 hundredwelghts = _1 ton (tn.) = 2,000 pounds* 
In “gross” or “iong’’ measure, the following values 


are recognized: : 
2 pounds = 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* : 
20 gross or long 
undredweights = 1 aad ee long ton = 2,240 
*When the terms sind edeeieees and “‘ton’’ 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated ‘‘net’’ or ‘“‘short’’ when necessary to 


distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 


1 pennyweight eye ‘ # 
1 sihoe troy (oz. t.) == 480 y 


24 er: 
20 Sey wees 


12 ounces troy =1 pound troy (ib. = 940 Dae 
pennyweights = a 60 graing ae 

APOTHECARIES' Weeks 

20 grains = 1 scruple (s. ap. 8 
3 scruples = 1 dram nections (dr. ap.) ae 
= 60 grains : 


1 ounce apothecaries (02. ap.) 1a 
== 24 scruples = 480 grains 

1 pound apothecaries (lb. ap.) 

96 drams apothecaries = = 

288 scruples = 5,760 grains 


8 drams apothe- 


caries 
12 ounces apothe- 
caries 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm.) 
10 centimeters =1 at hl (dm.) 100 
10 decimeters = 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milll- 


meters 
1 dekameter (dkm.) 
1 an amanea (hm,.) = 100 


=1 eerioui- ear (km.) = 1,000 
Meters 


AREA MEASURE 


100 square milli- 
meters (mm?) 
10,000 square centi- 


10 meters 
10 dekameters 
10 hectometers 


= 1 square centimeter on) 
=1 & uare meter (m? 1,- 


meters 4 Cag square meters 
uare meters = on a) 
190 ares = 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 


square meters 
=1 . uare kilometer (km?) == 
,000 square meters 
VOLUME tenets 
milliliters (ml.) = 1 centiliter (cl.) 
id Canaivers. = rim) = 100 _milli- 


100 hectares 


10 = i. dleciliter 

= 1,000 milliliters 
10 ie foe dekaliter oe 
10 Boknittcrs = 100 liters 
10 hectoliters kiloliter kl.) = 1,000 liters 


*The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
under standara conditions, by a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume # 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 
Cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent ts! 
1 liter = 1,000.028 cubic decimeters. Thus the mil- 
liliter and the liter are larger than the cubic 
centimeter and the cunts decimeter, respectiveiy, 
by 28 parts in 1,000,000 


CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000 cubic milli- == 1 cubic centimeter (cm?) 
meters (mm) 
1,000 cubie centi- 


Ineters 
1,000 cubic deci- 


1 cubic decimeter (dm3) = 1,. 
000,000 cubic millimeters 
1 euble meter (m3) = 1 gtere 


meters = 000,000 gui centi- 
ees 1,000, 000,000 cubic 

millimeters 

WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram (cg. 
10 centigrams = 1 decigram dg.) = 100 
milligrams 

10 decigrams = 1 gram Ga = 1,000 milli- 

grams 


= 1 dekagram 
= Senn Ge — 100 


1 albarann kg.) = 1,000 
grams 
1 metric ton (¢.) 


10 grams 

10 dekagrams 
10 hectograms 
1,000 kilograms 
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Tables of Equivalents 


OTES— unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand] ———), this indica’ 
ay that ine unit a poner al current use in the United bn ma 2 hat the unit is palcates 
to be based on “‘custom and usage’’ rather than on formal authorita’ ive ‘tion. 

in, decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third decimal place except 
Biete ther roy ts Sa which cases these exact equivalents are so d ted. 


IGTHS 1 barrel (bbi.), standard, for 7,056 cubic inches 
st 0.1 millimicron (exactly) conan’ dry ermimiten on gfe eS 
1 Angstrom (A.) 0:000 000" gran fexaotl senieerieuatiemes 3 incase 
050 000 004 neh 1 barrel (pbl.), standard, 86 45/64 dry quarts 
: 120 fathoms Sass ihiliale a ati areal ushels, struc 
T cable’s length.......... sovsuee {120 Haat measure 
219.456 meters 1 bushel (bu.) (U. S.) 2,150.42 cubie inches 
1 centimeter (cm.)........ ++ 0.3937 oat (exactly) (struck measure)...:+.. } 3 Soe 
1 chain (ch.) (Gunter’s or , feet 2.747.715 
surveyors)..... Bale Weiatela wlavstsrace 6 UT pas [1 bushel, heaped 8) 1.. { 1278 busnale ruck 
1 chain (engineers) .............. 30.480 meters a re aren 
Saari hi xactl ‘equen’ recogniz as bushi struck 
i aecnce anny! eae : . we = 32308 cl measure, ee _ els. 
rant 6 feet {1 bushel (bu.) (Britis Im- { 1.032 U.S. bushels, 
PPEBURORN (esis ccsic e's vyisisieisiecicing se +++ {1.599 meters perial) (struck mea- { struck as 
sensei pate SOL meter gure) a. ae one Keren 2219s cubic inches 
Sree aaa 10 chains (surveyors) | 1 cord (cd.) (firewood)... .”... 128 cubic feet 
660 feet 1 cubic centimeter (em), | 72) 17°" 0.061 cubic inch 
1 furlong (fur). .......++., 4 220 yards aa 1 cubic decimeter (dm). . ig P1828 cubic inches 
ons 
| SbiTRS meters 1 cuble foot (cu. ft.)...... { &e33iFeubte decimeters 
Sictaete ipo sie Peiarssase Mipig/ote'ars the -otcretel ei cls 4 inches .654 fluid oun 
{t hand WORM atatele Sere aicts 0% +++..2.540 centimeters | 1 cubic inch (eu. inj 2c8 4.433 fluid ate 
1 Kilometer (km.)................ FEN: ea sae 1bubia tae GS 16.387 cone centimeters 
1 fescue Gant) aneeeee meee --{ 4.828 kilometers 1 cubic yard (cu. ya.) S272! : “0.765 guble ineter 
1 link (li.) (Gunter’s or -92 inches (exactly: ounces 
Biot omn Rfalierb:eie eiin'svatave { 0.201 mer 1 cup, measuring............. sees { % liquid pies 
1 link (ii.) (engineers) ............. { 0.508 meter | 1 dram, Suld (or liquid) (A. dr) | fplluid ounce 
1 meter (m.)......... eM ye ce NEMSR A coeppeces +++++\| 3.697 milliliters 


[1 dram, fluid (Af. dr.) { o2t7 U. 8. fluid dram 


(British) }...... 


1 micron (p [the Greek 
letter mu))....,... } 9-000 039 37 


(exactly) 2.642 
O95 nek, fexaatiy) |-1 dekaliter (@ia.).................. | $082 gallons 
BETIS Pec alats: dle;sie-s, 6.0.0" Raina 0.025 4 millimetres 1 


1 mile (mi.) (statute or tand)..... { #289 fect. 


1 mile (mi.) (nautical, {1.152 statute miles 
Grearaniionn or sea, ; 6,080.20 feet 


former U.S. value) .. { 1.853 kilometers 1 gallon (gal.) (British i 42 cubic inches 

1 mile (mi). (nautical, {1.852 kilometers (exactly) (2 gallon (at) (British {aed © 8 salons 
international, and { 1.151 statute miles 160 British fluid ounces 
new U.S. value)..... | 6,076.10333 feet 7.219 cubic inches 

1 millimeter (mm).......... 0.039 37 inch (exactly) | 1 gill (gL)... ............. oF { 4 fluid ounces 

1 millimicron (mu [the  [{ 0.118 liter 


English letter m. in .001 micron (exactly 


bushels 


1 hectoliter ON resreveeerersse, | 288 bushels” 
7 liquid quarts 


}0 
aon ah the | nar on Oa8 37 inch 10 
Greek letter mu])... . exactly 1 liter { 0. 
0.013 837 inch (exactly) 
1 potnt (typography)... { 9:93% sriiteno x ectly waerty uple inches 
16% feet Li millfiiter:(mijet ccc oes oc 16.231 minims 
1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch.......... 54. yards 0.061 cubic inch 
5.029 meters | 1 ounce, fluid (or 1.805 cubic inches 
1 yard (yd.)......... Bale Se eas hort . 0.914 meter liquid) (fl. oz.) 29.573 milliliters 
U 
AREAS OR SURFACES (USS) aiuah chet: ( 1.041 British fluid ounces 
{ 43,560 square feet | [1 ounce, fluid (f. oz.) ¢ 734 one fen es 
| CSD Coe ee ea +. 1 4,840 square yards (British) }...... +++» ( 28.412 milliliters 
ibe nea Eesha, T peck: \(pE) as atta ee Bavaro vesvns 8.810 liters 
l are (a)..... Britto 8 Ok cone 1 pint (pt), dry. ............ { 54900 cubie inches 
ety an ai Seana Slot OD 2.471 aor 28.875 cubic inches 
square Bee tispekstava sales te. ara square fee’ Ns 
1 square centimeter (cm2),......, 0.155 square inch 1 pint (pt.), Maquid........... : 0. aeaeauly) 
1 square decimeter (dm2)...... 15.500 square inches. : ~ 
1 square foot (sq. f{t.)....929.034 square centimeters 1 quart (at.), di U.S 67.201 cubic inches 
1 square inch (sq. in.) ) |. 6.452 square centimeters q at.), dry (U.S.)..... ¢ oce pi ate 
: acres ; 
1 square kilometer (km?)..:. oD ; 0 386 square mile 1 quart cat), liquid ou cabs inches (exactly) 
; fquare meter (m*).......... \ 10,764 square feet WB). esses eee ‘833 ilps ane 
Square mile (sq. mi.)....... S506 HOEK hectares . cubic inches 
{ square millimeter (cam) ..700.1" 0.002 square inch | {1 quart (qt.) (Britishy},.. { 1.032 U.S. dry 
1 square rod (sq. rd.), sq. poie, or (1.201 U.S. liquid quarts 
BGMDCLOR Mehvirare afc ne Sree ive, 25.293 square meters 1 3 i ga 
1 square yard (aq. ya)’. / 25 225° 0.836 square meter tablespoon, cata Neey aor Trine 4, 4 aud ae 
ounce 
CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES lteaspoon................ { 24- tablespoon* 
1 barrel (bbl.), liquid............. 31 to 42 gallons* eee aa : 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 
1 assay ton** (AT)...............,, 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The asva ton bear: 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of one 


leum products for statistical purposes, and t 
equivalent is’ recognized “for liquids” “ie Tou 


to the cunce 1 ounce, avoirdupois 
hi “mill! reci nea y; hence Vile" KOR. BVED tls. viwass 
cone a assay wn or a pee a to piae r er 


1 ounce, troy or apothe- 
eee gp isuy quanto te: aie: 200 ; caries. (on. t. ee 1 ope avoitdupois 
Learat (0.).....5..60.5, hee ok (Oe eed De) oan va 31.103 grams) 
1 dram, apothecaries 2 Me Se 7,000 grains“ 
1dram, avoirdupols {27 11/82 (= 27344) erains | | rps ee = [ites & a 
__ (dr is fee aI sh Be 
_ . gamma, crogram 
eT EOE a aceon ae 9 milligram; 1 pound, ray, Gr apothendtiog 
SEPANG) oe onsen: 9 grains (QD. 't. OF ID. AD.)...- seen ee 
1 hundredweight, gross or ee Tt | oneness 
ToDRAe® lope yd 50-862 kilezrams Piseruple-(8:APISs cies o.ciew-teeigerais 


al 2,240 pounds 
***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a ae, ra ba ay 3 5 es 
_ limited extent, usually in restricted industrial | spne gross or long ton and hundredweight ar 


fields. These units are the same as the British 
“ or 7 used commercially in the United States t 
ton’ and ‘‘hundredweight limited extent, Usually in restricted industrial 
1 hundredweight, net or short 100 p fields. These units are the same as the British 
(ewt. or net ewt.).......... 45.359 cae “ton” and ‘‘hundredweight’’. 
RN OR PAM RGA = 92s ca nieiec oie oeoee 2.205 pounds | 1 ton, metric (t.)....... x AER i 
1 microgram (‘¥ [the Greek letter - 
gamma])........ ..-..0.000,001 gram (exactly) 1 ton. net or short 
Panliigrams<ME)c eesti tee el 0.015 grain (in. or nét ta... ..chsecaei 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 
Bold face type indicates exact values 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


= 9 2011.684) 20.116 
1 mile —|63 360 1760 320 1/160 934.72 1609. 3472 
Tom = 0.3937/0.049 709) 0.032 808 |/0.010 936] 0.001 988) 0.000 4o7 0.000 006 1 01 
jJmeter—= .37 14,.970.960! 3.280 83311.093 611!0.198 838! 0.049 70910.000 621 100 
UNITS OF AREA 
Square Square Square Square Square quare 
Units inches links ‘eet yards rods chains - 
lsq.inch = 1) 0.015 942 3 0.006 944} 0.000 771 665] 0.000 025 0.000 Yee 594 
1 sq. link. =| 62.7264 1 0.4356 0.04 0.0016 0.000 1 
lsq. foot = 144 2.295 684 1| 0,111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
lsq. yard = 1296) 20,6612 9 0.033 057 85.] 0. oe 06612 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625 |272.25 30.25 1} 0.0625 
1 sq. chain = ea 264 10 000 4356 484 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 a 
lsq. milé = 4 014 489 600 64 000 000 | 27 878 400 3 097 600 
1 sq. cm = 0.154 999 7 0.002 471 04 0.001 076} 0.000 119 598 0.000 000 py 
1 sq. meter =/1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 A \ 
lhectare = 15 499 969 247 104 | 107 638.7 11 959.85 |395.367 


Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
1 sq. inch =! 0; 4 i 159 423)0.000 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 162; 0.000 000 064 
1 sq. link ==|0.000 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 046 
1 sq. foot ==/0.000 O22 956 8 |0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
lsq. yard =/0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0.000 083 613 
1 sq. rd =| 0.006 25 0.000 009 Ao 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
lsq.chain =/j0.1- 0.000 156 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
1 acre = 1 0.001 562 Fa 40 468 726 |4046.873 0.404 687 
1 sq. mile => 640 1 25 899 984 703 2 589 998 258.9998 
1 sq. centim'r='0. on oe 024 710)0.000 000 000 038 610) 1 0.0 000 000 01 
1 sq. meter- =|9- .000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 0001 
1 hectare 2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic | Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters meters 
1 cubic inch = 1 0.000 aie 704 |0.000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387/0.000 016 387 | 
1 cubic foot = 8 0.037 037 0 28 317.016 28,317 016/0.028 317 016 om 
1 cubic yard = 46 656 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 559 4 ; 
leubiccm = 0.061 023 38} 0.000 oe 314/0.000 001 307 1; 0,001 0.000 001 & 
leubicdm = 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 0.001 : 
1 cubic meter =|61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 i : 
wi 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) i 
Units | Minims. Fluid drams | Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. c 
1 minim = : Meet 0.016 666.7 0.002 08333 | 0. oy 520 833 |0.000 at 208 
1 fluid dram = 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 0.007 812 5 : 
1 fluid ounce = 480 8 1 0.25 .0625 
1g = 1920 32 4 1 0.25 
i fiquia pint = 7680 128 16 4 1 
1 liquid quart = 15 360 256 ee 8 2 
: gallon = 61 440 1024 128 32 8 
— 16.2311 0.270 518 0. ae 8147 0. vi ape 68 0.002 113 42 
ie = 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.45: 2.113 42 
I para inch = 265.974 4,432 90 | 0.554 113 0. BB $38 10.034 632 0 


a 


512 Weights and Measures—Units of Measurement; Weight of Water 


Bold face type indicates exact values 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) Continued 


iqui ! Cubic 
Units quarts Gallons Milliliters | Liters inches 
. = ~|0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276} 0.061 610/0.000 061610] 0.003 759 
fl Bait diam = 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562| 3.969 61 |0.003 696 61 | 0.225 536 
a wis (ner S | eae? aig aoe? | 23a 98 
1 fiquia pint = 0.5 0.125 73.167 0.473 167 28.875 
2 egal = 4 rhe a7seas2  |S7e¢ 332 2st 
i fnilliliter = 0.001 056 71 }0.000 264 178) 1° 0.001 0.061 025 
1 liter = 056 7 0.264178 — |10000 E 61.0250 
1 cubic inch = 0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 |0.016 386 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
D Dry Deka- bic 
Units hata quarts Pecks | Bushets| Liters liters inches 
= 1 0.5 0.0625 [0.015 625| 0.550 599/0.055 060, 33.600 312 5 
i are Dat = 2 1 0.125 0.031 25 | 1.101 198 /0.110 120| 67.200 625 
1 peck = 16 0.25 | 8.809 58 (0.880 958) 537.605 
1 bushel == 64 32 4 1 135.2383 [3.523 83 |2150.42 
dexter, = = (ada? | S008 PRS BO. ars gat | ot a0 
1 dekalit = 18. ; i 3 
1 pe inch = 0.029 761| 0.014" 880 10.001 86010:000 465! 0.016 386 10.001 638\ 1 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
=e ee 7 


Apothecaries’ | Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’) Avoirdrupois 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams | Ounces 
meroin == 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0:036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71 
1 Eraple =| 20 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 7143 
pennyw’t—| 24 1,2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 1 
1dr, avdp=| 27.343 75 1.367 187 5 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
ldr.ap. =| 60 3 2.5 2.194 286 1 0.137 142 9 
1 0z. avdp.=| 437.5 21.875 18.229 17 16 7,291 66 ae 
loz.-ap.ort.—=| 48 24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 142 9 
lib.-ap.ort.—=|5760 288 240 210.651 4 96 13.165 714 
1 Ib. avdp.— |7000 350 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
1 meg. = 0.015 432; 0.000 771 618| 0.000 643 014] 0.000 564 383 0.000 257 205| 0.000 035 273 
1gram =| 15.432 356| 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96 
1 kilogram—!15 432.356 771.6178 643.015 85 564,383 32 257.205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth. or | Apoth. or |Avoirdupois 
Units Troy Ounces |TroyPounds Pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
1 grain =] 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 64.798 918) 0.064 798 918 |0.000 064 798 
1 seruple =| 0.041 666 7 {0.003 472 222|).002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 978 4 |0.001 295 978 
1 pennyw’t =| 0.05 0.004 166 667 |0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 {0.001 555 174 
1 dram avdp.=| 0.056 966 146|0.004 747 178 |0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 845 4 |0.001 771 845 
dramap. =| 0.125 0.010 416 667/9.008 571 429] 3887.9351 3.887 935 1 |0.003 887 935 
1 oz. avdp. 0.911 458 3 10.075 954 861|0.0625 28 349.527 28,349 527 0.028 349 53 
1 0%,-ap. or t 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
1 lb.-ap. or t. =| 12 1 0.822 857 1/373 241.77 3873 241.77 0.373 241 77 
Ilb.avdp, =/14.583 333 1.215 2778 |i 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 0.453 592 4277 
1 milligram =| 0,000 032 150|(.000 002 679 10.000 002 204 1 0.001 0.000.001 
1 gram =] 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1000 1 0.001 
Lkilogram  ==|32.150 742 2.679 228 5 |2.204 622 341| 1000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS JUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. | Short Hun. Short Long | Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights | Tons Tons Kilograms | Tons 
Pouav. = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 |0.000 031 25 /0.000 027 901|0.028 349 53 0.000 028 349 
Yib.ev., = 16 1 0.01 |9.0005 0.000 446 428 |0.453 592 427 [0.000 453 592 
Ish. cwt. =| 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45,359 243 0.045 359 243 
Ish. ton =|32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0,907 184 86 
11. ton = |35 840 2240 22.4 1,12 "1 1016.047 04 |1.016 047 04 
1 kg. = |35,273 957 |2,204 622 |0.022 046 223/0°001 102 311/0.000 984 206 |0.001 
smetric ton= |35 273.957 |2204,622 34|22.046 223 1.102 311 2 [0.984 206 40 | 1000 in 


In the metric system of Weights and measures, have been introdu d 
designations of multiples and subdivisions of any recognized. oa one Sheeeee ee eRe 


of the unit the prefixes deka, hecto, and kilo, myria, meaning 10,000 
meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci. mega, meaning 1,000,000 
centi and milli, meaning, respectively, one-tenth, micro, meaning one-millionth 

A special case is found in the term “micron’”’ 
some such multiples and (abbreviated as uw [the Greek letter mul]), a coined 
that these have little, if any, currency in actual FO hee ening one-millionth of a meter (equivalent 


5 mic 
abbreviated as mi) is one-thousandth of a micron 


ale ears 10.0 ounds 
cubic inches... ... || -433 pound 3 imperial gallons, ; 112.0 Z 
1 euble foot... 01: Peas omnds 2 4 imperial gallons. |’! 2240-0 Pounds 
a eee s Se ; . Bogalion, sce ...05 ; 
hes ce FOCE eo osre ec 212-0 pounds 13.45 U. 8. gallons... |.) * 13:0 Fount 
-96 cubic feet. . 2240.0 pounds 269.0 U.S. gallons... 177° 2240.0 pounds 


‘| American 
_ Equivalents — 
Portugal.........|4.423 gal 
DY cists smi ae & agar 5.6139 bu 


Arde 

Sita Bs! Portugal. poe 
+ cess ee | Portugal, .. 0. ewes 

Arto! Argentina 


25.40 Ib 


Cuba, Spain and © 
4.263 gal 
3 in 


Venezuela....... 


+ |11.2 gal 
Sloe 128 Ib 
AiG 096. 5 sq meter 
0.12 inch 
1. peas U. 8, bu 
. |33,162 acres 
5. 2B 
560 Ib 


Cc a = 
Candy....... oo 
a iproiaias 500 Ib 


: India ea wisi 
Cantar isee’ Kantar 


Hin Vee 175 Ib 
Id 3.086 grains 
. {1.33334 Ib 


wer eee 


Soon. 220 2! 


.|Paraguay......... 11.85 acres 
Uruguay.........{1.82 acres 


2.6997 acres 

0.32230 acre 

. |1.5745 bu 
75268 bu 

. |1,57744 bu 
-57716 bu 


1.57501 bu 
16 gal 


liq 
=e 
(single) | Uruguay. 


0.9028 

1.20094 bee 8. gal 
1.0567 g 

2.471 


_Commerce 


Denomina- | 
tiane set _ Where Used 


Uruguay. 23.1.1: 
Venezuela. 


i} 
DO kat mt Ca a= 
Cr GTS CO 
_ 


-|0. 
18 
| 4. 
| 4. 
vide 
1. 
0. 
0. 
2. 
2 
2 


63 
82 I 
me 
826 


Ce ib 
(eet, 
8.256 bu - 


3 inch 
035 .64 eee (troy) 


To. 
'Tonde (cereal) 
Tonde pends 1.36 acres 
2204.62 Ib 
35.58 sq ft 
un. Cc 1.26 inches 
Tunna (wheat) .|4.16 bu 
Tunnland 1,22 acres 
Argentina. : 
Costa Rica 
Salvador 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 


the proportion of alloy in a metal. 


Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 

er kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
18. horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. 
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, ‘is > 2 sye 2 i s 
Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical Elem 
flees - Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables, Ninth Revised Edition ~ 
Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4 
_ Numbers in parentheses indicate numbers are doubtful: <indicates value is too high: > valu 
low; + value is greater than number given: — smaller than number given. Sy 


Density of the Elements* Melting 


Element Point 
Physical State £/cm3 °c 


Ss 


Iarbas 
is] PND 
sessshed 


Liquid 
Vacuo-distill 


ao 


. 


NOD SABO OOOH iE 


WRI 


i) 


Se Sa eo. 


tS 
a 


WW RO 


2. 
3. 
8. 
1g 
3. 
2. 
7. 

1 

1 

6. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
4 

i: 
5. 
5. 
19. 
13. 


Vacuo-distilled..........05.0. 


Phosphorus g 
Platinum... 


-|Crystallized. .. 
Vacuo-distilled 


Yttrium. 
Zine. 


516 Roots, Fractions, Prime Numbers eee 
Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


3 42. 12,09 
5 ¢ 42. ree oy 
3 39 1785 23: 1213 
31.94 | 10.07 || 1275 5.71 | 10.84 || 1530 | 39.12 | 11.5: 5 : 
1025 202-4 10:08 280 | 35.78 | 10.86 || 1535 | 39/18 | 11.54 |} 1790 | 42. 12.14 
1030 | 32 10:10 || 1285 | 35.85 | 10:87 || 1540 11.55 || 1795 | 42: 12°15 
1035 | 32.17] 10.12 || 1290 | 35.92 | 10.89 5 | 39:31 | 11.56 || 1800 | 42: 12116 
5 | 32.33 | 10.15 || 1300 | 36:06 | 10:91 || 1555 | 39.43 | 11.59 || 1810 | 42° 12°19 
1050 | 32:40 | 10.16 305 | 36.12 | 10.93-|| 1560 50 | 11:60 || 1815 | 42: 12,20 
1060 | 32.56 | 10.20 || 1315 | 36.26 | 10 570 | 39.62 | 11.62 || 1825 | 42: 12/22 : 
1065. | 32.63 | 10.21 || 1320 | 36.33 | 10:97 || 1575 | 39.69 | 11.63 || 1830 | 42.78 | 12.23 
1075 | 32.79 | 10.24 || 1330 | 36.47 | 11:00 || 1585 | 39:81 | 11.66 || 1840 | 42:90 | 12°25 
1080 | 32.86 | 10.26 || 1335 | 36.54 | 11.01 |} 1590 | 39:87 | 11.67 || 1845 | 42.95 | 12.26 
1085 | 32.94 | 10.28 || 1340 | 36°61 | 11:02 || 1595 | 39.94 | 11.68-|] 1850 | 43/01 | 12.28 
1090. | 33.02 | 10.29 5 | 36.67 | 11.04 || 1600 | 40:00 | 11:70 || 1855. | 43:07 | 12°29 
1095 | 33.09 | 10.31 || 1350 | 36.74 | 11.05 || 1605- | 40 11.71 0 | 43:13 | 12°30 
1100 | 33.17 | 10.32 |} 1355 | 36.81 | 11.07 |] 1610 | 40.12 | 11°72 |} 1865. | 43.19 | 12°31 
1105 3,24.|.10.34 |] 1360 | 36.88 | 11-08 || 1615 | 40.19 | 11.73 || 1870 | 43.24 | 12°32 
1110 | 33.32 | 10.35 || 1365 | 36.95 | 11.09 || 1620 | 40:25 | 11-74 || 1875 | 43130 | 12733 
1115 3.39 | 10.37 || 1370 | 37:01 | 11.11 || 1625 | 40.31 | 11.76 880 | 43.36 | 12.34 
1120 | 33.47 | 10.38 || 1375 | 37:08 | 11.12 || 1630 | 40:37 | 11:77 |].1885 | 43.42 | 12°35 
1125, | 33.54 | 10.40 || 1380 | 37.15 | 11.13 || 1635 | 40.44 |-11.78 890 | 43.47 |. 12°36 
1130 | 33.62 | 10.42 || 1385 | 37:22 | 11:15 || 1640. |=40.50 | 11.79 || 1895 | 43. 12137 
1135 | 33.69 | 10.43 || 1390 | 37.28 | 11.16 || 1645 | 40 11:80 |}.1900 | 43:59 | 12:39 
1140 | 33.76 | 10.45 || 1395 | 37.35 | 11.17 || 1650 62 | 11.82 5 | 43. 12140 ¢ 
1145 | 33.84 | 10.46 || 1400 | 37.42 | 11:19 || 1655 | 40.68 | 11:83 || 1910 | 43:70 | 12°41 
1150 | 33.91 | 10.48 || 1405 | 37.48 | 11:20 || 1660 | 40.74 | 11.84 || 1915 | 43°76 | 12°42 
1155 3.99 | 10.49 || 1410 | 37.55 | 11.21 || 1665 | 40:80 | 11.85 || 1920 | 43.82 | 12°43 
1160 | 34.06 | 10.51 || 1415 | 37/62 | 11:23 || 1670 | 40:87 | 11.86 9 43°87 | 12.44 
1165 | 34.13 | 10.52 || 1420 | 37.68 | 11:24 |! 1675 | 40.93 | 11:88 || 1930 | 43.93 | 12°45 
34.21 |'10.54 || 1425 | 37.75 | 11:25 || 1680 | 40:99 | 11/89 || 1935 | 43° 146 
1175 | 34.28 | 10.55 || 1430 | 37.82 | 11.27 || 1685 | 41:05 | 11:90 || 1940 | 44°05 | 12°47 
1180 | 34.35 | 10.57 || 1435 | 37.88 | 11:28-|| 1690 | 41:11 | 11:91 || 1945 | 44°10 | 12°48 
1185 | 34.42 | 10.58 || 1440 | 37.95 | 11:29 || 1695 | 41:17 | 11:92 || 1950 | 44:16 | 12/49 
1190 | 34.50 | 10.60 || 1445 | 38.01 | 11:31 || 1700 | 41:23 | 11.93 || 1955 | 44° 12/50 
1195 4.57 | 10.61 || 1450 | 38.08 | 11:32 || 1705 | 41.29 | 11.95 || 1960 | 44°27 | 12°51 
1200 | 34.64 | 10.63 || 1455 | 38:14 | 11:33 |] 1710 | 41 11.96 || 1 44°33 | 12.53 
1205 |_34.71 | 10.64 || 1460 | 38.21 | 11.34 || 1715 | 41:41 | 11:97 || 1970 | 44°38 | 12754 
1210 | 34.79 | 10.66 || 1465 | 38:28 | 11:36 || 1720 | 41:47 | 11.98 || 1975 | 44 12.55 
WAS | 34.86 | 10.67 || 1470 | 38.34 | 11.37 || 1725 | 41:53 | 11.99 || 1980 | 44/50 | 12756 4 
1220 | 34.93 | 10.69 || 1475 | 38.41 | 11.38 || 1730 | 41:59 | 12.00 || 1985 | 44°55 | 12°57 
1225 | 35.00 | 10.70 || 1480 | 38°47 | 11.40 || 1735 | 41:65 | 12/02 || 1990 | 44°61 | 12°58 
1235 | 35.14 | 10.73 || 1490 | 38.60 | 11.42 ||‘1745 | 41 12:04 || 1995 | 44°67 | 12.59 
1245 _| 35.28 | 10.76 || 1500 | 38.73 | 11.45 || 1755 | 41:80 | 12°06 || 2000 | 44.72 | 12°60 


8ths| l6ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| l6ths | 32ds 


1 |.015625 23 |.359375 45 —|.703125 
1 2 |.03125 3 6 12 24 = |.375 23 46 |.71875 
3 |.046875 25 = |.390625 47 |.734375 . 
1 2 4 13 26 |.40625 6 12 |> 24 48 |.75 E 
5 |.078125 27 = |.421875 49 |.765625 
3 6 |.09375 i 4 14 28 |.4375 25 50 
7 |.109375 29 |.453125 51 |.796875 
1 2 4 8 15 30 |.46875 13 26 52 | .8125 
9 |.140625 31 |.484375 53 | .828125 
5 10 |.15625 4 8 16 32 |.5 27 54 | 84375 
11 |.171875 33 |.515625 55 | .859385 
3 6 12 |.1875 17 34 |.53125 rf 14 28 56 | .875 
13° |.203125 35 |.546875 57 | .890625 
7 14 |.21875 9 18 36 |.5625 29 58 | ,.90625 
15 |.234375 37 |.578125 59 | 921875 
2 4 8 16 |.25 19 38 |.59375 15 30 60 |.9375 
17 |.265625 39 |.609375 61 |.953125 
9 18 |.28125 5 10 20 40 |.625 31 62 |.96875 
19 |.296875|| _ 41 |.640625 63 | .984375 
5 10 20° |.3125 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 |1. 
21 |.328125 43 |.671875 
11 22 = |.34375 11 22 44 |.6875 
Ne ee 


Factors and Prime Numbers 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 
_4 Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


1 59 139 233 337 439 557 653 769 8 
2 61 149 239 347 443 563 659 773 Bar 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 

2 71 157 251 353 457 7 673 797 911 
if 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 8 919 
; 79 167 263 367 463 587 683 811 929 
a3 83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 937 
es 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 941 
3 97 181 277 383 487 601 827 947 
a 101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 953 
ae aor 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 
2) 104 97 293 401 503 617 733 853 971 
af a 199 307 409 509 619 739 857 977 
re i 211 311 419 521 631 743 859 983 > 
re A 223 313 421 523 641 751 863 991 
BS Ae 227 317 431 541 643 757 877 997 

29 331 433 547 647 761 881 


Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 51% 
Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Sq. |Cube 
Root |Root 
4 {1.000} 1.000] 1. .000]| 35 | 1225] 42875] 5.916/3.271|| 68 | 4624] 314432| 8.246|/4.081 
2 4 8| 1.414|1.259|| 36 | 1296| 46656] 6. 01] 69 | 4761] 328509| 8.306|4. 101 
3 9 27| 1.732]1.442|| 37 | 1369] 50653] 6.082/3.332|| 70 | 4900] 34 8. 366|4.121 
a O36 64| 2: 1587|| 38 | 1 54872| 6.164|3.362|| 71 | 5041] 357911| 8.426|4.140 
5] 25 125| 2.236]1.710]] 39 | 1521| 59319) 6.245|3.391|| 72 | 5184] 37 8.485|4.160 
6 | 36 216| 2:449]1:817|| 40 | 1600] 64000] 6.324|/3.420|| 731-5329] 389017] '8.544|4.179 
7| 49 343| 21645|/1.913|| 41 | 1681] 68921] 6.403/3.448|| 74 | 5476| 4052241 8.602|4.198 
8| 64] 512] 2/828|2/000|| 42 | 1764] 7 6.480|3.476|| 75 | 5625] 421875] 8.660|/4.217 
9] 81 729| 3. ‘080|| 43 | 1849] 79507| 6.557|3.503|| 76 | 5776] 438976| 8.717|4.235 
10 | -100| 1000] 3:162|/2.154]| 44 | 1936| 85184] 6.633/3.530|| 77 | 5929] 456533| 8.775|4.254 
11 | 121] 1331] 3:316|2.224|| 45 | 2025] 91125] 6.708/3.556|| 78 | 6084| 474552] 8.831|4.272 
12 | 144] 1728] 3.464|2°289]] 46 | 2116] 9 6.782|3.583|| 79 | 6241| 493039] 8.888|4.290 
13 | 169] 2197] 3.605|2.351|| 47 | 2209] 103823] 6.855/3.608|| 80 | 6400| 512000] 8.944|4.308 
1 196] 2744] 3:741|2.410|| 48 | 2304] 110592| 6.928|3.634|| 81 | 6561| 531441] 9.000|4.326 
15 | 225] 3375] 3.873|2.466|| 49 | 2401] 117649| 7.000|3.659|| 82 | 6724] 551368| 9.055|4.344 
16 | 256] 4096] 4: 519|| 50 | 2 2 7.071|3.684|| 83 | 6889] 571787] 9.110|4.362 
17] 289} 4913] 4:123]2.571|| 51 | 2601| 132651] 7.141|3.708|| 84 | 7056] 592704| 9:165|4.379 
18 | 324] 5832| 4.24212'620|| 52 | 2704 08| 7.211/3.732|| 85 | 7225] 614125] 9.219|4.396 
19 | 361] 6859| 4.358/2,668|| 53 | 2809] 148877] 7.280|3.756|| 86 | 7396| 636056| 9.273/4.414 
20 8000| 4.472|/2.714 2916 64| 71348|3.779|| 87 | 7569| 658503] 9.327|4.431 
21 | 441| 9261] 4.582/2.758|| 55 | 3025] 166375| 7.416/3.803|| 88 | 7744] 681472] 9.380|/4.448 
22 | 484|- 10648] 4:690/2.802 3136| 175616| 7.483|3.825|| 89 | 7921| 704969] 9.434/4.464 
23 | 529| 12167] 4.795/2.843|| 57 | 3249] 185193| 7.549|3.848|| 90 | 8100| 729000] 9.486|/4.481 
576| 13824] 4:899]2.884|| 58 | 3364) 195112] 7.615|3.870]| 91 | 8281] 753571| 9.539]4.497 
25 | 625| 15625| 5. 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893|| 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.59114.514 
26 | 676| 17576] 5.099|2.962|| 60 | 3600| 216000| 7:746/3.914||. 93 | 8649] 804357] 9.643|4.530 
729| 19683] 5.1 61 | 3721] 226981| 7:810/3.936|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9.695/4.546 
28 | 784| 21952] 5.291]3.036|| 62 | 3844] 238328| 7.874|3.957|| 95 | 9025] 857375] 9.746|4.562 
29 | 841| 24389] 5.385/3.072|| 63 | 3969] 250047| 7.937)3.979|| 96 | 9216] 884736] 9.798|4.578 
30 | 900] 27000] 5.477|/3.107]| 64 | 4096] 262144] 8.000|4.0 97 | 9409] 912673| 9.848]4.594 
31 | 961] 29791| 5.567/3.141|| 65 | 4225) 274625| 8.062/4.020|| 98 | 9604] 941192] 9.899|4.610 
32 | 1024] 32768| 5.656/3.174|| 66 | 4356] 287496) 8.124/4.041|| 99 | 9801| 970299| 9.949/4. 626 
33 | 1089] 35937| 5.744|/3.207|| 67 | 4489 300763" 8.185|4.061|| 100 |10000|1000000|10.000|4.641 
1156| 39304! 5.83113 .239 | 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 


A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 


11/2)3)4;,51]6), 718) 9 | 10) 11( 12) 13) 14] 15) 16) 17) 18) 19 | 20| 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25 


6| 8] 10] 12] 14] 16) 18} 20} 22) 24) 26) 28) 30] 32] 34) 36) 38] 40| 42) 44] 46] 48] 50 
I 66) 69] 72) 75 

, 2) 76) 80 88} 92) 96/100 
15} 20) 25| 30] 35} 40) 45) 50] 55) 60) 65] 70) 75) 80) 85) 90) 95/100/105/110/115) 120) 125) 


@ | 12| 18| 24] 30] 36| 42) 48) 54] 60] 66) 72) 78) 84] 90) 96)/102/108)/114/120)126)132)138) 144/150 
7 42 84] 91) 98/105)112)119/126/133)140)147|154)161| 168) 175 
8 | 16; 24] 32] 40| 48] 56] 64] 72) 80) 88) 96/104/112)120)128/136)144/152)160)168/176)/184) 192/200 
9 81] 90) 99/108}117)126)135)144/153| 162/171) 180)189)/198/207| 216) 225 
10 | 20] 30] 40) 50} 60] 70| 80] 90)100/110]120)130)140)150)160)170/180)190|/200/210/220/230) 240/250] 10 


1 | 22|733| 44| 55| 66] 77| 88! 99]110/121/132]143]154|165|176|187|198/209)220|231/242/253| 264/275) 11 
2 24] 36| 48] 60} 72] 84] 96|108]120)132/144/156)168/180)192/204/216/228/240/252/264/276) 288) 300) 12 
13 | 26] 39] 52) 65) 78] 91)104/117/130)143/156]169)182)195/208}221)/234/247|260|273/286|299 3 
14°] 28] 42] 56] 70} 84| 98]112/126/140]/154/168/182/196|210)/224/238/252/266/280)/294/308|322) 336) 350) 14 
15 | 30] 45} 60] 75} 90/105/120)135/150]165|180]195/210/225|240/255/270/285/300|315)330/345) 360| 375) 15 


96/112|128|144]160/176]192|208|224/240/256| 272/288 |304/320/336/352|/368) 384/400] 16 


= 


SCANS hws 


Areas of Circles 


ircumference of a circle multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as 

3 ie Seo find the area of a circle multiply the square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed 

as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height or depth. 

Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find how many 

gallons are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is the number of 
cubic inches in a United States gallon. make eae sachia eee 

rea to a circle when the side o: e square equals 0. multiplied by the diam- 

pei A oe es ee ia anos the diameter of the circle equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 


Any straight line extending from the center of a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


Diam- | Ci’m- 
eter |ference 


Diam- | Ci'm- 


Area eter |ference| Area 


- ’m- Diam- | Ci’m- 
ere oronce Area eter |ference| AT? 


[paces Semele t 
= -0007 |}, 9-16)1.76715| .2485)) 1 3.14159 7854|| 2 6.28319] 3.1416 

116 79635 -0030 19-32]1.86532| .2768]|1 1-16/3.33794 8866)| 2 3-16/6.87223) 3.7583 
3-32] .29452| .0069 21-32/2.06167| ~.3382||1 3-16/3.73064) 1.1075}|2 5-16/7.26493) 4.2000 
3-16] .58904| .0276 11-16|2.15984} .3712|| 1 5-16/4.12334) 1.3530]| 2 7-16|7.65763) 4.6664 
7-32| [68722| .0375 23-32|/2.25802} .4057]|1 7-16)4.51604) 1.6230}| 2 9-16/8.05033| 5.1572 
9-32] 188357| .0621 25-32|2.45437| .4793]| 1 9-16/4.90874) 1.9175}| 2 11-16/8.44303| 5.6727 
11-32/1.07992| .0928 27-32|2.65072| .5591|| 1 11-16)/5.30144) 2.2365|| 2 13 16,8.83573) 6.2126 
13-32|1.27627| :1296 29-3212.84707! .6450'! 1 13-16|5.69414] 2.5802] 2 15-16,9.22843) 6.7771 
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Source: United States Geological Survey, 


The age of the earth’s crust is based on un- 
certain data, The estimates by scientists vary, 
the largest being 3,300 million years. The rocks 
composing the earth’s crust are grouped by 
geologists into three great classes—igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic. ; 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
aiter ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
Tand or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
(eolian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock 


Era and Length | Period & Length 


Quaternary 
1,000,000 yrs. 


Recent. 
Pleistocene 


Cenozoic 
(Recent Life) 


60,000,000 yrs. Terti 
! 59,000,000 yrs. 
Cretaceous 
65,000,000 yrs. 
Mesozoic __ 
(Intermediate Jurassic 
Life) 25,000,000 yrs. 


120,000,000 yrs. 


Triassic 
30,000,000 yrs: 
ee, sei Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
PL as Late. 
‘3 q g|Pennsytvanian| Middle. 
§ 3 &/25,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
go 5 Mississippian | Late. 
) 25,000,000 yrs. | Early. 
Late. 
Devonian Middle. 
Paleozoic 60,000,000 yrs.| Early 
$80,000,000 : eatrat 
330, 0 rs. ate. 
f Silurian Middle. 
35,000,000 yrs.) Barty. 
Late 
Ordovician Middle 
80,000,000 yrs.| Barty 
Late 
Cambrian Middle 


2,490,000, 000 + | 


Epoch 


fragments or particles of various sizes which form 
sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of the 
remains or products of animals and its which 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of the 
products of chemical action or evaporation that 
form salt, gypsum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture of 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sedi- 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data 
of historical geology have been deduced. 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. = 


Characteristic Life 


‘Age of mammals. Possible first appear. 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
modern mammalian stocks. Marine and non- 
marine invertebrates of modern types. Rise 
and development of highest orders of plants. 


ge of reptiles. Rise and 


ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in Early Creta- 
ceous. 


Age of amphibians. Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
among plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Harliest cone-bearing trees. 


Age of fishes. Shellfish (mollusks) also abun- 
dant. Culmination of brachiopods, rise of 
land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


RRS E SAVES Peek SOE srt sae ee» 2 | 
Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 

Ses and of reef-building corals. First land 
Diants. 


fee SS SS eee 
Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


Ee eee eee ee Re 
First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 

brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


aoa pec i eS an eee 
First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


Seven Wonders of 

Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara, The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has heen removed, making its present 
height 450 feet, 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. No trace remains, 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The. statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
aecorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine, It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 


the Ancient World 


It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century frag- 
ments reached the British Museum. 7 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the post of Rhodes is without foundation. 

Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the Saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.” A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A,D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 
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Oceans and Seas; Deep Water Diving Records 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


Ocean basins are regions containing rocks of 
greater density than those of the continents. 
Floating on the liquid core of the earth, the con- 
tinents stand higher and drain into the oceans. 
The water in the sea is now thought to have 
accumulated gradually through geologic time from 
the vapors given off by volcanoes and the waters 
from hot springs. The salts dissolved in the ocean 
are partly from this source and partly the residue 
left after the sedimentary rocks were formed from 
the erosion and weathering of igneous rocks. There 
are about 50,000,000 cubic miles of such sedimen- 
tary rock in the continents, most. of it laid 
down in.shallow ocean areas. The present volume 
of the ocean comprises 329,000,000 cubic miles. 

Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 25°N lat. and 25°S Lat. Minimum 
values of 35 parts per thousand and less occur 
around the equator. Toward higher latitudes 
values may decrease to 34 parts per thousand and 
less. A good average value for ocean areas 
generally is 35 parts per thousand by weight. 

_Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissolved yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is due to suspended materials. 

Sound travels nearly five times as fast in water 
as in air. The speed of sound in the sea varies 
with temperature and pressure, and the distribu- 
tion of temperature and pressure is such as 
make a zone of minimum ‘sound speed at a depth 
of about 3,000 feet. Hydrophones placed at the 
depth of this sound channel can detect sound 
originating thousands of miles away. 


RIDGES AND SHELVES 

A ridge 8,000 mi. long, separates two troughs in 
the Atlantic, which rise 10,000 ft. from the bottom. 
In the Indian Ocean a wider and lower ridge runs 
from India to Antarctica. A West Pacific ridge runs 
from Japan to Antarctica. Antarctica is joined to 
South America by a ridge, the South Antilles Arc, 
upon which are situated South Georgia, South 
Sandwich, South Orkney and South Shetland 
Islands. A ridge running from north of the New 
Siberian Islands to Greenland divides the Arctic 
Ocean into two basins. 

Surrounding most of the continents is a shal- 
low zone of varying width which represents un- 
derwater continuation of continental land masses. 
These continental shelves are connectea to oceanic 
basins by continental slopes, which are char- 
acterized by much greater angles of slope than 
either the continental shelves or the floors of the 
oceanic basins. The continental shelf and con- 
tinental slope make up the continental terrace. 


UNDERWATER RIGHTS OF NATIONS 

The United States by Presidential proclamation 
in September, 1945, laid claim to all the mineral 
rights in the subsoil of the continental shelves 
adjacent to the United States. Other countries 
have claimed not only the subsoil of their conti- 
nental shelves but also the sea above them. 

The United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, held at Geneva, Switzerland, adopted a 
convention on the continental shelf on April 29, 
1958, which provides that the natural resources 
of, the continental shelves belong to the coastal 
nation out to a depth of 200 meters (656 feet), 
or as far beyond as they can be exploited. This 
convention was to come into effect. 30 days after 
ratification by 22 countries. 


DEEPEST OCEAN DEPTHS 

The deepest places yet» sounded are in the 
Marianas Trench in the Pacific. The Russian 
ship Vityaz reported in August, 1957, taking 
soundings that showed a depth of 35,958 feet. In 
October, 1951, HMS Challenger obtained a depth 
of 35,640 feet, about 200 miles southwest of Guam. 

The greatest sounding yet reported for the 
Southern Hemisphere is 35,445 feet, obtained in 
January, 1958, by the Russian ship Vityaz in the 
Kermadec Deep northeast of New Zealand. Earlier 
in the same International Geophysical Year cruise, 
the Vityaz found a depth of 35,341 feet in the 
Tonga Trench. The American vessel Horizon had 
previously obtained a sounding of 34,884 feet in 
the Tonga Trench in 23°16’ S. Lat., 174°46’W. 
Long. in December, 1952. 


The ketch Atlantis of Woods Hole (Mass. 
Oceanographic Institution in December, 1955, mas 
tained a sound: of 25,880 ft. in the Bartholo- 
mew Deep, 39 miles off Antofagasta, Chile. 

Three other seep trenches exist in the North 
In the Mindanao Trench, east of the 
the USS Cape Johnson found a 
in 10°27’N Lat., 126°36’E Long. 


and in Antarctic waters 19,266 ft. 


DEEPEST DIVING BY MAN 
Lt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Lt. 
Pierre-Henri Wilm of the French Navy, who made 
several descents in their bathyscaphe in 1953 of 
Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth of 13.287 
ft., west of Dakar, French West Africa. Their 
bathyscaphe was designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques 
reached a depth of 10,168 ft. in their bathyscaphe, 
the Trieste, off the island of Ponza, north of 
Naples, Italy, Sept. 30, 1953. In October, 1956, 
gacques Piccard, accompanied by Prof, Pollini, an 
Italian geologist, descended 12,500 ft. in the Tri- 

este off Ponza and touched sea bottom. 

The bathyscaphe Trieste was purchased by 
the United States Navy in 1958 and was brought 
to the United States, ‘ 

Geo, Wookey, a sailor on HMS Reclaim made a 
record for deep diving, 600 ft., October, 1956. 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


Sq. mi. Depth 
Oceans statute feet 
Pach: oko <a. mine es ae ® 63.801,668 14,048 
AtIADHG,.. 65s Kis pies, 31,839,306 12,880 
SAGAN TS, o's odgenms nls ais 28,356,276 13,002 
APoue .scadesciics mae 5,440,197 3,953 
eas 

Malay Sea... 6 ccissiecsea es 3,144,056 3,976 
Caribbean Sea. . Rees 1,063,340 A172 
Mediterranean. . 966,757 4,878 
Bering Sea... 875,753 4,714 
Gulf of Mexico. 595.760 4,961 
Sea of Okhotsk. 589,807 2,749 
East China Sea. 2,317 617 
Hudson Bay..... : 475,792 420 
Sea of Japan............. 389,074 4,429 
Andaman Sea............. 307,954 2,854 
IN ORUD BOR Ais onctbharet@ialteterae's 222,124 308 
Black Sea................ 178,378 3,610 
Hed Beso «2% oer penariiacs oe 169.073 1,611 
Baltios. 7.) leet tees 163.050 189 
Persian Gulf.............. 92,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence....... 91,815 417 
English Channel & Irish Sea. 68,919 190 
Gulf of California......... 62.625 2,667 
Bass Strat... esi ase vias 2 28,880 230 

Hydrosphere.......... 139,405,122 ¥*12,451 
Including adjacent seas: 
PACHA Gs sis.) 5c bieuhiis, opclel soy 69.374,182 13,215 
Atlantic A 41,105.436 10,932 
PRGA sracatsew to hint ses 28,925,504 12,785 


*Average depth of the ocean is 12,451 ft. 

Maps sometimes show a division at the equator 
of the Atlantic into the North Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic Oceans, and of the Pacific into 
the North Pacific and the South Pacific Oceans. 

The term Antarctic Ocean used by some cartog- 
faphers is not recognized by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau of Monaco or the U. 8. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, a member of that 
bureau. This term is supposed to describe the 
water surrounding the Antarctic continent, but 
its northern limits cannot be readily defined be- 
cause there are no fixed geographic points. Ocea- 
nographers, however, describe the northern limit 
as the Subtropical Convergence, a zone in which 
surface temperature drops rapidly. This line, 
usually near 40° S. Lat., shifts seasonally. 

The Malay Sea is defined by the. International 
Hydrographic Bureau as comprising the following 
seas: Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar. 
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Notable Bridges / ee 
Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S, Army and other official . Asterisk (*) designates Railroad Br 
“Figures in parentheses © are height above water between mean low water and low steel. _ 
Year Bridge | Location Span ear ridge | Lecation 
SUSPENSION CONTINUOUS TRUSS 
19371 |Golden Gate (238)..|San Fran. Bay..| 4.200) 1930 Run... burgh. ...% 400 
1957 |Mackinaw City... .|Sts. of Mackinac| 3,800//1943 Mississippi R., . 845 
1931 rge udson River, 1944 ....... |Mississippi R... 804 
Washi (252) |= NW. 'C. cn. «| 3,500//1918 Ohio Ri 775 
1952. |Tacoma (185)..... Washington....| 2,800)}1929 i 699 
19. Transbay (173)....|San Fran. Bay..| 2,310//1938 
19393 |/Bronx-Whitestone..| East R., N.Y.C.,| 2,300 a 680 
1951 |Delaware 1929 |*Cincinnati. ..... 675 
Memorial (180). .| Wilmington,Del.| 2,150] 1928 672 > 
1929 |Ambassador (155)..| Detroit-Canada. -850/1946 |Chester, Tll........ a 670 
1926 enjamin Franklin 1930 |Quiney, Ill........ z 628 
(Delaware Riv.) |Philadelphia..,.| 1,750/)1934 {Bourne........... anal 616 
1924 ear Mt.,N.Y.(158)| Hudson River... ,623|/1935 |Sagamore......... Canal 616 
1952 |Chesapeake Bay Sandy Point- 936  |Meredosia. .. if 567 
188 Kent Isl.,Md.|} 1,600||1936 /Hsnnibal, Mo. pi R... 562 
East R.,N.¥.C.| 1,600//1932  |PulaskiSky’y, 550 
Nast -C.} 1,595|}1927 [Ross Is) 535 
550 533 
525 
720 
1929 (Mount Hope...... 716 as 
1939  |Deer Isle........ . 700 
1931 |Maysville... 2.12! 668 
1935 {Iie d’Orleans...... 665 
18676 |Cincinnati...... 1. 644 
1900 |Miampimi........ fm oe See 640 
1849 |Wheeling...)......|Ohio River.....| 1,010] 3933 - lAtchafalava..-.  IAtarpan Gite rT. 608 
1929 ete Gorge, Colo.. 598 
1933 Waldo-Hancocks, *:| Ne 7 adh SuORe 
atdo-EHancock: . . i eee Ohio River..... 546 
1935 -| Mississippl R. . . 71011889 |*Cincinnati: |‘ 1.1) Ohio River. -..: 542 
1921 |Rondout... .... Kingston, N. Y.|  705//1896 |*Philadelphia. - |: Delaware River.| 533 
1933 ..| Pittsburgh. Pa.. 750|/1914 = |Pittsburgh....._°; Allegheny R.... 531 
CANTILEVER 1930 Martinez. ......, alifornia...... 526 
917 + ./Canada........ 1,800 1927 /Peace, Buffalo... ... Niagara River. . 360 
19362 |Transbay......... San Fran. Bay.. 4 
1930 |Longview (185)... .|Columbia Riv... PLATE GIRDER 
ee ait 1,200/}1942 |Charter Oak...... Hartford, Conn. 300 
1909 |Queensboro....... East R., N. Y. C. 1,182||1940 /Lakefront......... leveland, Ohio 271 
1927 |Carquinez Strait...) California. ..... a 1940 {Thomas A. Edison. |Perth Amboy, - 
1930 |*Harbor Bridge....|Montreal...... 1,097 ice 250 
1957 |Richmond-San Rafel|San Fran. Bay. . 1,070 
ee rep ee ae Bane oe - G. +000 " 2 VERTICAL LIFT es 
as) » Louis, Ti, .| M sipp! R.. , 935 Cape Cod Canal, , |Massac 4 
1940 |Natchez....... .| Mississippi R. .>. 875//1937. |Marine Parkway... New York Cig 540 
1938 |Bluewater........ Pt. Huron, Mich, 871/1931 [Burlington, N. J..:|Delaware R.. . 534 
1954 |St.Petersbure, Fla.. Tampa Bay. ... 864//1912 |*Fratt........0... Kansas City... 425 
1940 |*Baton Rouge. ...|Mississippi R... 8481945 [Harry 8. Truman. _|Kansas City. 420 
1899 |*Cornwall........ St. Lawrence R. 843//1932  |*M-Ic. aes issouri R. 408 
1939 /Brownville, Neb...|Missouri R..... 8401/1930 /Duluth...... Minnesota... ** 386 
1940 /Greenville........ Mississippi R... 8401941 |St. Johns Riv. Jacksonville, Fla, 386 
1930 |*Vicksburg....... Mississippi R.. . 825//1922  |*Cincinnati.... 7! : io River... .. 365 
1929 jouisville......... Ohio River..... 8201/1933 /Albany-Rensselaer. |Hudson River |” 341 
1935 [Rip Van Winkle. ; :|Catskill, N.Y 800/1933 /Troy-Menands. ..;|Hudson River, .| ~ 341 
1932 |Lake Union....... Seattle... ooac 800|/1941 {Passaic River. /New Jersey... |; 332 
1938 Cairo, Tl... 2... Ohio River... . ; 8001930 |*Martinez. . . California, ,..!;| 328 
1940 |Ludlow Ferry..,.. Potomac R...., 800/'1927 |Cochrane, | _: -|Mobile, Ala, 325 
1935 |Huey P. Long..... New Orleans... ; 790|/1929  |*Penn.-Lehigh Newark Bay 322 
1892 |*Memphis........ Mississippi R.., 790|'1920 |*Tennessee River. Chattanooga 310 
1949 |Memphis-Arkansas,| Memphis, Tenn, 770119365 |Triborough. . . Tast R i 310 
1904 |}*Mingo, W. Va..../Ohio River...,, 769 |11936 ardin.2a.... .5, (iinois Riveros 309 
1910 /*Beaver, Pa... Ohio River... .. 767//1928 |James River. :"*"* Newport News, 300 
1911 (Sewickley, Pa......|Ohjo River... ., 750//1929 [San Mateo. California , 300 
aoe Outerbridge,N.¥ 0. arthur Rilke. one 1926 |*Missouri Pacific. /|/Kragen, Ark." 300 
ridge of the s}Oregon....... 9 f ; 0 N.H 
1930 Cates it ioe aad i 09 1924 |Piscataqua River. : |Portsmouth, N.H 300 
oethals, N.Y. .| Arthur Kill... ., SWING SPAN 
1905 Thebes, fli... . Mississipp! R.. ; 671 *For 
1890 |Red Rock, Cail?:.“|Colorado River.| 6601332 “Willamette we: Portland Ones £36 
STEEL ARCH 1903 |*East Omaha... *! Missouri’ re 519 
1931 |Bayonne......... New York City, | 1,652]|1952 |Yorktown 10500 
(Kill VanKull) 1888 496 
1917 |*Hell Gate........ East R., N. ¥. C. 977 || 1897 486 
1941' [Rainbow (189).....|Niagara Falls. , 950 || 1899 474 
1936 enry Hudson. .:;|Harlem River... 800 || 1895 470 
1931 |West End........- Pittsburgh... .. 778 || 1914 458 
1931 |Croton Lake, N. Y .|Westchester. ... 750 || 1905 450 
1931 |McKees Rocks....|Pittsburgh..... 750 
1924 |*Michigan Central. |Niagara Falis... 640 
1928 |Lee’s Ferry. . Colorado River. 616 || 1914 336 
.|Connecticut.... is ets 333 
ts 3 
ss] B08 | 1913 378 
hilo 591 || 1901 275 
a 520 || 1921 268 
. 509 || 1937 264 
: 500 || 1919 260 
| 496] 1928 260 
feet livsanks, CONCRETE, ARCH 256 
estinghouse..... ttsburgh...,, 425 FLOATING BRIDGE 
1923. |Cappelen ..{Minneapolis. .. . 400/11940 |Lake Washington. -|Seattle..... «++ (116 566 


*San Francisco Transb: 
,400 ft. long. 


span 1 


0 ft. channel span ar 
the Harlem Riv 


Niagara Falls, 
‘ch Bridg 
0-ft. spans. 
is 2,000 feet. — : 


; CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF LARGE BRIDGES a 
The Royal Gorge bridge, 1,053 ft. above the Arkansas river in Colorado, is the highest bridge abo 
water. Opened Dec. 8, 1929, it is 1,260 ft. long with a main span of 880 ft., width 18 ft., height 
towers 150 ft. The cables weigh over 300 tons and are made of 4,200 strands of galvan: wire. — 
Straits of Mackinac bridge, opened June 28, 1958, is the longest suspension bridge between ancho wees 
and with approaches extends nearly 5 mi. between Mackinaw City to St. Ignace, Mich. The Beit, 
span of 3,800 ft. is second only to the Golden Gate bridge. The bridge cost $80,000,000. ot a 
Connecticut a Bridge over the Quinnipiac River, with approaches, is 3,799 ft. long with 
main span 387 ft., gest plate girder span in the U. S., and two units on either side 258 ft. each. 
Main span has a 60 ft. clearance at high tide. Cost, $10,539,754. ; a7 ce 
The Lake Pontchartrain Causeway, a concrete highway pridge 24 mi. long, to bring traffic from the 
north to New Orleans over the lake, was completed in 1956. = ~) 
The San Francisco Bay Bridge between San Rafael and Richmond opened August, 1956, is 21,343 
ft. long with approaches. : WHE. 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Bridge spanning the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at Summit, Del., 
has been built for 1959 opening a short tance west of the old vertical lift bridge. It is a two-lane, — 
reinforced concrete high level bridge, 2,058 ft. long, 500 ft. between the two main piers and a vertical _ 
clearance of 135 ft. It used 60,250 tons of steel. ya 
At Vancouver, B. C., Canada, the overhang of a span of the Harbor Bridge collapsed during con- 
struction, June 17, 1958, dragging a concrete pylon out of line and precipitating the end of the next 
span in the wake Fifteen laborers were killed, 20 injured. The completed bridge will be 4,240 ft. 
long ani ave six lanes. (oa es 
Cninpobelle Island Bridge—The state of Maine and the province of New Brunswick, Canada, will share - 
the costs of constructing a bridge between Maine and the island of Campobello, which is Canadian ~ i. 
territory. It will cost an est. $1,050,000. This island was the vacation resort of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


% Lakes of the World 
fi : Source: National Geographic Society ; 
Name Continent Area sq. mi. | Length mi. | Depth feet | Elev. feet 
ian Sea ..|Asia-Europe..... 152,240 
Baeree: . -| North America... 31,820 
Victoria. . ed ARTICHny 54,510 be" © Z 26,640 
Aral Sea Ay WN eae iar are 24,600 
r Huron. . .-|North America... 23,010 
Michigan...........-.+. ..-.-|North America... 22,400 
2 Tanganyika.......... ee ATTICA rte oy aF ale 12,700 
Bails | 5). siete cic bv ataze'e 00 MBB zig ahs oiyos eusiape 12,150 
Great Bear Lake.........+ North America... 12,000 
eS Great Slave Lake......... North America... 11,170 
: HOR: Ors SADA Oar oe ALPIOHe Pe. oaa.er ole 11,001 
Oty Cee ee eee North America... 9,930 
VEE OR ic ois s: sionsialeiateptts North America... 9,398 
TRLANIO cece aress «sisters Wioladie cae North America... 7,520 
PROGR Ba 4S ose ne 6 oie-eiaiw ane Europe 7,100 
ESOUICNARI Firs, 51012, 0,0 oe wr ctae eye Asia 6,670 
DRBED Sv a s+ cf0is wsie.o ois oias . | Afric: +3 
Maracaibo....... .|South Americ: 300 
Onega..... Europe 3,820 
Byre. Australi: 7 
Rudolf Africa... . 3,475 
Titicaca. . South America... 3,200 ; 
Nicaragua .| North America... 3,089 
Athabasea .| North America... 3,058 4 
Reindeer. .| North America... 2,444 o> 
Idsyk Kul... Oo. ccc ceee (ABIES sip sintele's ee 2,3' = 
URIS ees ie eee isi cc Bic eeew (ASIST trate = tibtee 2,300 ‘ 
BROLTEMS Rc cig. Jo xo tC ee se Australia........ 2,230 : 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor)..... PA SIa Fk iano atin a 2,200 : 
ATION TI. jf cteva eee ose idja.0:* i Sy = «| PIULODOsiryicrc.sisue «5 2,149 E: 
IVEGUIHING Shc a clcetisse se ei North America. ,. 2,100 ; 
Winnipegosis............- North America... 2,086 “4 
NT eat Sey th poo TOG ASIA. C50. cee cee 2.000 
Hamun-i-Helmand........ -[ABIA. 2.6. ee eee 2,000 a 
SEMIN? TANG © fic .0 ds v cis a'o 2 0m ARID: 8 ioe crn einsiee 0 2,000 , 
Bangweulu. ......+--s00-5 Africa,..... nals wats 1,900 
INIDIGOR si \cie wala so eles ant os North America,., 1,870 f 
IMEANICODE...:s.s'csen ene eee North America... 1,817 
Khanka..... By ay cieadc advo terete LARUE nye ct ovclicus Sucein 1,700 
Albert...... ale lpte/s/aiececsimheian Africa..... Src 1,640 
Dubawnt........---+.+--- North America 1,600 
Gairdner......... .| Australia. ... 6 1,600 
Great Salt Lake.... .| North America. »500 
Lake of the Woo North America... 1,346 
Vanadium 


element of the nitrogen-phosphorus group, found in minerals and used as an alloy 
Er oenateen higieepesa steel, comes from the Colorado Plateau in the area where Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Utah meet. A small quantity comes from Wyoming. It is a co-product of uranium. 
The amount recovered from ores is slightly under 4,000 tons. 

Ferrovanadium is used in high temperature alloys, tool steels, high-strength structural steels and 
welding-rod-electrode coatings. Vanadium oxide is an additive to steel under certain conditions, and 
this as well as ammonium metavandanate aré used as catalysts, in ceramics and laboratory research. In 

g engineering and structural steels vanadium is alloyed with chromium, nickel, manganese, boron and 


tungsten. 


John Hiastin’G 
3 pe 


vere lewe eset ae nee gigs: 


i oil os Fein 
Pend ¢ eile. |: peat al ety sss. (Natural... 
Soe oo See hehe So Man-made 

v.se-+-. (Michigan... 2: Wis. Ind. |Natural.. 


pestis. 2. an... ||. ..|Natural.. . 


Sect PEO) Genny Scare cIpta © a. enaetalig PN MEREESD ee ra 

Beaton ee Cor eos Man-made 

womiefae atoms ke Be Man-made} 

apie ee =e = an-made;} 

Pontchartrain. .|.............|-...... Natural... 
SARE a anes sie tar oare hee ..|Natural. . 

: |Man-made 

5 I prete ae 


lara 31, 
ae & : t Natural... .|- 31,820 
: Ontario 
: : ntai 
an HRB ees Co [Sot et way coal ss Mion Shih a 429.55 1,175 ~ 35 130 , 
 sanaitr ic <2] 81,820°> 602 | 1,302 | 3,000 
=, = ens Mict 


' 
4; . 
ee Gl ee Fis eget a4 Wargvendarer 35.5 282 
O.....|Lake of the al 
om 100 1,329 
rks. . SSR RAE aN A ENA 245 1 
ee oe 390 1'600 
100 1 
see 331 80 
ERR oe ian 590 5 
Winnipesaukee:|..........0..[ esse 189 184 
A agers ceeefeceseees (Man-made! 5 4 
4 
eyes sas APP ty ote 197 120 
fo Oar, Pee ee a nrarwtats fle eee Natural... 55 65 
AGH h pee ie +eeeeeees/Penn,  |Natural... 2104 Wie pases 4 
Nl (reocte Store ‘Natural... 36 
nario Monee ‘ Man-made} Wet cate 
ti Se ae Man-made 180 1,600 
Mite neve KORMO (BE) cic sd § . .-|Man-made 200 2,350 
iPass Webel weve cvepalers + tes of MAR-MAdS) 10 
Ue RIC waters — Natural , . 210: 1 Rosse 
Mich, 
4 , Ontario 
Okla,.,./Lake 0’ the 
d DOD CLGROON spe (hatlretats apa,5 octar wie |lottratercs epee Man-made 81.54 755 150 1,300 
a |e ae T . |Man-made| 222.9 640 165 580 
¥ Oregon../Upper Klamath ~ 
To neludes 5 
4 eT ee ake) Saktars ‘ : telat 140.58 Then an 105 
} Penn....|Wallenpaupack. |... .-. |Man-made i 
Tah oe Erie... me Natural... 9,930 572 2107 teec eee 
Rhode I.|Scituate (r),...}.....cc.csccclieece : |Man-made 7.12 286 87 38 
Byer... | Marion; .5. << lest inc es --. |Man-made 156.98 75 35 300 
8. Dak,: Natural... . 12.5 1,650 24 20 
: .. |Man-made| 587.5 _ 1,620 200 2,350 
Tenn.... ; Man-made 60.31 741 80 783 
: ..+.. /Man-made' 247.43 359 57 2,380 
Texas... oS ... Man-made 187 259.5 100 ewe ee ‘ 
; .. + |Man-made 222.9 640 165 580 
Utah.... eats . |Natural.. . 1,500 4.200 30 350 
Vermont ‘ ..|Natural. . 3.69 st He ae atte (Se a 
(Natural... 435 95. SOD SI Meee. viene 
Vere. )s . |Man-made 7.03 1,846 116 101 
Wash - (Man-made 129.96 320 440. | or See 
ash... 
Roosevelt Lake|............ Man-made 132.77 1,290 600 
W. Va. .|Tygart .. |Man-made 5,37 1,167 62 
Santen ae 14,34 520 124 
Wise,... RECO ARS: _ 215.1 746 92 
Pe arene vk aah ‘Natural...| 31,820 602 3,000 } 
Minn. “ 
Wyo Yellowstone,...!...... Sinele #letol| Ota riety ‘Natural... 139 7,731 300 100 


; 
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Famous Waterfalls 


/ 


Source: National Geocraphic Society, Washington, D. C. 
In the table below height means total drop whether in one or more leaps. 


tFalls consisting of 


more than one leap; *falls that diminish greatly seasonally; **falls that are reduced to a trickle or 


remain dry for a part of oare year. 


the same as those of the f 


When names of rivers are not shown, in most cases they are 


Hght. Hght. 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft, Name and Location lintre: 
AFRICA Iceland—Detti (Jékulsé 4 Idaho $ 
Angola—Duaue de Bra- Lia hott Eales tease 190|| Henrys Fork (upper)... 96 
tee (Lucala, River)... 262 Gull (Hvita or White Henrys Fork ee ae 70 
uacana (Cunene LVORI She ontet eke its 164 **Shoshone (Snake River} 195 
1S Sag ae RI Pi ‘ 406 || Italy—Tosa or Toce...... 470 **Twin (Snake River).. 25 
Ethiopia—Baratieri (Cascade type) Kentucky 
(Ganale Dorya River)... 459 || Norway—{**Kile........ 1,840]} _Cumberland..,........ 68 
hee Apa ee 2. | WR Sth arta . mares 
lue Nile or ar Be 5c ated oer oe cols reat (Potomac River). . 90 
IVEPY 5 onic 'cvuis meverss al sir 150|) Mardola (Eikesdals Lake) . 974|| (Cascade type) m 
Verme Skjaeggedals (Ringdals Minnesota, 
(Ganale Dorva River)... 229 bo) ae Sie eee ie ears 525||_ **Minnehaha,.......se. 54 
Northern Rhodesia BEG RIOP Er stis.cicte te oie a 650|| Montana 
Chirombo (Ieisa River). . 880|| Vettis (Utla River)...... 850||_ Missouri,.....seesssess 75 
N. and S. Rhodesia Voring (Isdela River)..... 529|| New Jerse: 
*Victoria (Zambezi River). 354||Sweden **Passaley's oslgsiaeeee 70 
N. Rhodesia an Handol (Handolsa River). 148||New York 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo. 705|| Harsprang (Lulea River).. 243|| | Taughannock........+> 215 
Uganda (Cascade type) Oregon 
urchison (Victoria Nile} t*Stora Sjofallet t+Multnomah 
BELVOE) ccs aie lass tain apesore 120 (Lulea River) . sr.. sse0 132 (Columbia River)...... 620 
Union of South Africa Tannforsen Highest fall..... ovatereiele 542 
Basutoland (Tannan River),.... minleve 85||Tennessee 
Maletsunyane..... Foie 630 || Switzerland Fall Creek ..< cite sjere einer 256 
Cape Province Handeck (Aar River)..... 150|| Rock House Creek...... 125 
*Aughrabies or King Pissevache (Wildbach Washington 
George (Orange River) . 450|| Salanfe River).......... 213/|| Palouse... 2.2.5 se at, 198 
Natal Reichenbach (upper) Mt. Rainier National Park 
Howick (Umgeni River). 365|| _(Rosenlaui Glacier)...... 300|| Narada (Paradise River) 168 
ebirelie a ies tere acto 3,110)| Schaffhausen Sluiskin (Paradise River)| 300 
Highest Fall......... 5 3 (Rhine BI VOR) os yesiiaieiss 67|| Snoqualmie. ........... 270 
**Staubbach (Pletschen Wisconsin 
ASIA River) «Scns hotest et 980||_ Manitou (Black River)..| 165 
India—**Cauvery........ 299|| +Trummelbach Wyoming 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati (iusaten Glaciers)...... 950|| Yellowstone National Pk. 
ORY Miseccie oie s-v aii eis 830 Cascade type) TOWEF nace saan ieee 132 
Indochina NORTH AMERICA Yellowstone (upper? lta 109 
Khon (Mekong River). ... 70|| Canada Yellowstone (lower)....| 308 
(Group of falls an British Columbia Mexico 
es across 8-mile wide +Takakkaw (Daly Glacier)| 1,650||**Juanacatlan (Rio Grande 
stream) Highest fall............ 000] de Santiago) ......... 66 
7 3PRegon (Lake Chuzenji) 330 ee EE bie baile ii SOUTH AMERICA 
. brador 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 270 sGtana (Hamilton River) . 245 Argentina ee bor 
ackenzie District UZ. 3 0s coves abies Cric 
eo amen Virginia Brazil—Herval......... 400 
New southiwales (South Nahanni River)... 315|| Paulo Afonso (Sao Fran-| | 
+Wentworth........... Quebec cisco River).......... 192 
Highest fall. . Montmorency.......... 273)| Patos-Maribondo 
Wollomombi ........... Canada-United States (Rio Grande)....... eos} 115 
Queensland Ontario-New York Urubupunga 
Coomerke 6... meee Niagara (Alto Parana River).... 40 
MAD yee hk ecu HorsesShoco.,......eec008 160 Brazil-Paraguay 
New Zealand PATRCTICAIY ints actain ietelalete 6 167(| Guajira or Sete Quedas 
tBowen ( From Glaciers). . ba pated seacee (Alto Parana River)....| 130 
Pq tCcT= | Ob: 0 en ee a 70 * British Guiana 
+Sutherland (Arthur Riv.}.| 1,904|) Mooney (Havasu Creek).| 220) Kajeteur (Potaro River).| 741 
Highest fall...........+ 815|| California King Edward VIII 
Feather (Falt River)... . 640 (Semang River) 840 
EUROPE Yosemite National Park King George VI..:..... 
Austria—Gastein (upper) Bridalvells s.5.00 <iessine 620 (Utshi River)........ - 600 
(Ache River).,..+... ws 207 PUN OUETEC!.. 6 ( khewletsid ase 370 1 Marina aa be River) ae 500 
Gastein flower) onol| #aNevada (Merced River) |] | 594// “Highest fall, be gi 
Che River)... vce cces Gos Sgro rote, oe Fa $612 Ai cle eee 
+Golling (Schwarzbach Vernal (Merced River) . 31 ari ere pe 
River) oer ence .....| . 200] *Yosemite (upper)..... >| 1,430||_ (Bogota River)........} 443 
+Krimmi (Krimml Glacier)| 1,300] _*Yosemite (ower)...... 320||Ecuador 
Highest Lalliec- 5 oie 313 460|| Colorado Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
France—Gavarnie GEVON keane eee osm 5 266||_ trib. AMazon)....-... «| 200 
(Pyrenees Glaciers)..... 1,385} Georgia Venezuela—tAngel..... 3,212 
Great Britain—Wales. ... PLealilali yf site < vials wie ure Siew 251|| Highest fall............ 2,648 
Pistyll (Cain River)..... 150 Highest fall........... 89|| Kukenaan...........0.5 2,000 


There are.tens of thousands.of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of considerable 
magnitude. Height alone does not indicate the importance of a cataract. Other significant facts are 
volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow, width of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or 
over a sloping surface, and whether in a single leap or in a succession of leaps. When relatively low 
falls occur in succession over a considerable length of streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined: with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall. Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but not one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 


The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400, 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, Urubununga, 97,000; Iguazu, 61,660; 


Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador 


100,000; 


} 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 


Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable waterfalls. It is known to have fluctuated from a 
mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season. 


Niagara Falls 


000 to 420,000 cusecs; Ni- 
Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 


The Niagara River carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe Fall, in Canada, 160 ft. tall, and American Fall 
(U. S.) 167 ft. tall, separated by Goat Island. Horseshoe is about 2,500 ft. across; American, 1,000 ft. 
Niagara has the steadiest. flow of all waterfalls because the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir. Over 
212,000 cubic ft. of water per second passes over the Falls, 94% over Horseshoe. The river below 


Goat Island 


only 400 ft. wide leading to the Whirlpool, 


is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, about half a mile below are located in a gorge 


524 World Facts—Islands 


Important Islands and Their Areas 


oe hic Soviety, W D. C. 
Source: National G 4D) a Bey a 


Figure in parentheses shows rank among the world 


. Some islands have not been 


surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are shown. 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP LOCATION-OWNERSHIP LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles Area in Square Miles *Area in Square Miles 
ARCTIC OCEAN Newfoundland, Canada... 42,734 East Indies 
i, onesia..... PSs we, 2,147 
Canadian) Islands Be elena Ge Be. 74eGl| Bismarck archipelago, Gi-Br.19.200 
Baffin (5) South con pee ioe LATO en a ape ae cae = ot 
5 WGHsS ccc : 21'606|| and. Argentina, = i 800 Borneo, Indonesia Gt.Br. (3)290.012 
Ellesmere (10) : ebes, mesia........ 2 
Melville... .. ; BALTIC SEA Java, Indonesia. ......... ie 
Prince Patric 2 192) bar 572|| Madura, Indonesia....... 2,1 
Prince of Wale 5 S eee ott te aes 317|| Moluccas, Indonesia. ..... ee 
tas, 1 0,008 Reet aera cant eg Ceram. die Boece oe R 
Smee 16,350} |Gotland, Sweden......... 1,220|| New Guinea, Netherlands- 
RIVEPOIUDS ss acolo eines 6 sy > 20,504 CARIBBEAN SEA Australia 2 ree . .316,861 
Axel Heiberg.......... 13,583 3 Sumatra, Indonesia (6) . 67,620 
sdotoria: QO). ce 2...e-.a: 80,340) |Antigua, Gr. Br.......... | 108//Timor../..........- 13,006 
7 Ae emeneues eae ee Indonesian Timor . tess 
|. Cte Bre tance Timor. . * 
= ages EOE: Cuba. phe. SRN ETS tac 41,634 a ss Eanes et 
Franz Josef Land. Isle of te es erty RS A + 
Curacao, Netherlands... .. 173||Filis Gt. Br.............. 
00) eS 305||__ Viti Levu.. d 
(Dominica, Gt. Br.....2... Raranaten 
; Guadeloupe, France. ..... 583, Funatutl, Gt. 
f ee ies-+ 24,0051 HERenar Rep mite.... 30,026|{ see note 
Svalbard...,...... > i ominican Republic.... , 
"Nordaist Landet. : 12382 Jamaica, Gt. Br... ....... 441 1 peer eam 
Vest itsbergen....... F artinique, France....... » 
i“ 3 Puerto Rico, U.S...1.1! 3,435 cee U.S 
ATLANTIC OCEAN pans hoe Oahus.- ss ieee 
ticosti, Canada. ....... 3,043 ros se Hong Kong, Gt. Br....... 32 
Recension, Ge. Br... Sa. [y roms, UE a Japan, 4 main islands. ||| |146,742 
Azores, Portugal......... 888 INDIAN OCEAN Hokkaldor.« .Saccke. cee 34,276 
1 ee ee 66.2) i 89,009 
Sio Miguel... 1... 2.12: 299| |Andamans, India. . 
Bahamas, Gt. Br........: 4,375] |Ceylon............... w21 
Bermudas, Gt. Br........ 19.3| |Madagascar, France (4) 
Block, Rhode Island . 10.8] Mauritius, Gt. Br...... 7 
land only...... 5 9.3] |Pemba, Gt. Br....... oA 969|| Kodiak 5,363 
Canaries, Spain. . . 2,808 See ees teneeeee nee Marianas, U_S. trust terr., i 
Fuerteventura, : p pas oO Eni exclu NURI fe laper ers ho 
Gran Canaria, [634 Zanzibar, Gt. Br... 2... 640 Saipan. Raber ae ee 47 
RROUO Ris rine vax ie sete DLO) PE him re us | niga ee ennai ean 
Cape Breton, Canada...” 3,970 Persian Gulf gonl|. Guam, Wea 215.5 
Gave ‘a OE Pes tunel etl. Bar| AS NON oii sentese meiner Marshalls, an _ trust terr. 69.8 
aeroes, Denmark........ , See no 
Falklands, Gt, Br... 1... 4818p) — REET ERNANE DN (38> tee aataa trencd eee 492 
Balearics, Spain. ......... 1,936)| New Caledonia, France... 6,223 
British Isles Corfu, Greece,.........-. 246|| New Hebrides, Gt. Br.-Fr, 5.700 
Great Britain, main- Corsica, France:......... 3,367||New Zealand. 4 islands.. .".103'415 
vit Le) a ar 84,186] |Crete, Greece. ........... 3,235)" Chatham... 372 
Channel Islands...) 1...) 75| |Cyprus, Gt. Br........... 3,572|) North Island 44,281 
MRGSOUI egies cs. ss 44.9] /Dodecanese, Greece....... 1,035]! South Island ,092 
CPO SS yer a ache 1,99 Rhodes ss <.F whiaelestont 545 Stewart.... 670 
AB DTIODE MG ics voc wee 2,662) |Elba, Itaty.............. 87.4||Okinawa.... a 485 
SLL: pion See ee 670| |Maltese, Gt. Br.......... 122) Philippines... 1... 2. -115,600 
Ireland island............ 31,839] |, Malta... ...........0% 95) OT OVtE. cotton eekiok = ee 
Ireland, republic. ||!) |! 26,601] Sardinia, Italy........... 9,283) 2 Falzon, Sein xeon) oe 40,420 
weNortnern Ireland....... 5,288 Sicily. Italy’, ..;- san caster 9,927 Mindanao bere ee ra ties 6.537 
WAL CINER Es EMi ale lelals ick ("es sles ie%s y IAROED Shines hee ciee e 
DV SAT 376 PACIEIC OCEAN NEGRO Coe eae 4, 
FOOMIOR ER ver i stas Siaferene «alg 6.3} |Aleutians, U. 8........... 6,821 Palawan 4,550 
RHBGIADOS AT sce sacy Gai goss 551 AGE ile WR aioe see 8! PANSY 5:5 hc es 4,446 
MULE eae tine eitSihDits d0e"s. 3 147 AGattu con g.cantet oes 1 Samar iy watea 2s Coe 5,05 
eee oe eo er ks aa ee WS Reka es oo 
Greenland, Den k(1)., . 840, Se iar yukyus, U. 8. n. 
Toeland. iio oc : Biv ig ists 38 og FISK Artie = usanaels 124.6||Sakhalin, U.'S.S.R........ 28,597 
Long Island, N. Y., total.. 1,723 Le) Oa rarer ea ery 1,074|/Santa Catalina, Calif. |; :: 74 
BBN ODNY ks coca ob 1,401) |Canton, U.S., Gt. Br., see Samos, or tay Atcaea, ee 
Madeiras, Portugal 308} |_ note ‘ American Samoa. ..., ee 76 
Martha’s Vineyard, Carolines, U.S. trust terr... 463 New Zealand Samoa..., 1,133 
total....... ; Yap, U.S. trust _terr.... 39/| Solomons, Gt. Br.-Australia.16,500 
land only. . = ; 2.8] |Christmas, U. 8., Gt. Br., Guadalcanal, Gt. Br.,., 2, 
Mount Deser é ‘ see note Tahiti, France.......... F 402 
land only........... ; .9| |Diomede, Big, U.S.S.R.... 11.3}|Tasmania, Australia. .... + 26,215 
Nantucket, Mass., total... Diomede, Little, U.S...... 2.4|/Tongas, Gt. Br........% Rd 269 
[oC GT eee 41 (Raster, (Chile iz onan sists 63.9|| Vancouver, Canada....... 12,408 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


2,948,366 square miles. 


Islands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 Square miles), and Governors 
(173 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale (U. S.), (209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; 
Manitoulin (1,068 square miles), (Canada), Lake Huron. Penang (110 square miles), (Gt. Br.), 


Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square miles), (Gt. Br.), 


Singapore Strait. 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), lagoon area 280 square miles, land 
area 2.87 square miles; Canton (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 20 Square miles, land area 4.3 
Square miles; Chirstmas (U. Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 Square miles; 


Ss. 
Funafuti (U, S.. Great Britain), lagoon area 84 


Square miles, land area 1.7 square miles, 


Taconite, the Rock That Yields fron Ore 


Taconite is a hard rock containing iron ore and 
is found in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota and in 
Michigan. The fear that supplies of high-grade 
iron ore from open-pit mining might run out was 
overcome when industry found ways to wrest ore 
from taconite, The largest deposits are in the 
Mesabi Range, which is 95% taconite. To mine 
the solid rock a jet piercing machine sinks a blast 
hole 40 ft. deep in the taconite. It uses a flame 


of oxygen and kerosene that reaches a temperature 
of 4300° F and pierces the hole at 18 ft. an hour, 
Sprays of water embrittle the particles of rock 
exposed to the flame and flush them out. The 
particles are subjected to several Stages of crush- 
ing, and after the result is the size of coarse sand 
it is passed through magnetic separators which 
reject the 30% of nonmagnetic material. After 
further preparation pellets are baked to a hard 
finish converting magnetite to hematite. 


AFRICA 


MOVOOEY ne cites ats Cape Verde Is. 
Palm (19) 22.2 ots Canary Is.... 
ANTARCTICA 
Breas: (St). ss. - has fe detest oe 1 
ASIA—OCEANIA 
Klyuchevskaya (E-1946) . 
Kerintji (St)... 2.0.0... 
x Rindjani (E-1953)....... 

a Semeru (Styce 2 2s08.0.5.. 1% 

2A Ichinskaya (St)......... Ley 

, Kronotskaya (D)........ 


Slamat (H-1953)........ 

«a Se Shes eerie tig 

a Raung (St). 

. Dempo (St). 
Welirang (D). 
Agung (E-1917). 
Sundoro ee 

- Balbi (D 


oon eee Indonesia. . .. 
Ruapehu (E-1950)....... New Zealand. 
Peuétsagoé (D)......... Sumatra..... 
Big Ben (E-1950)....... ee eee 
Avachinskaya (St)....... U-S:S:R. 00s 
Papandajan (St)........ ir ate 
Telong (ert 9 253 aiken ae ie Sumatra..... 
Asama (H-1955)......... Japan....... 
ir Sumbing (E-1926)....... Sumatra..... 
, Tandikat (E-1924)...... Sumatra..... 
rnd Mayon (E-1947) . peat nee: 
Sinabung (St).. . Sumatra. 
Bromo (R). 5 
4 Idjen (D) 
a Ulawun ( 
+ Ngauruhoe (E-1956 
Z Guntur (D 
. Bamus (D) 
= Galunggung (E-1920). AVA sy aye « ce io 
a Amburombu (H-1924).. .. [Indonesia 
g Sorik Marapi (E-1917).. . SSumatra..... 
% Petarangan (H-1939).....|Java........ 
” Sibajak (St)-<.jci5..05. cles Sumatra..... 
/ 2 ee rapea rene CRY pais FBV Es fae eer 
us magana (St)... so 5 ws eye Solomons. 
Tongariro (E-1950)...... New Zealand 
ee Belerang (St)........... Sumatra..... 
é Sangeang (E-1953)...... Indonesia 
fj Kaba re re ao OE Sumatra..... 
Awu (E-1931).......--.% Indonesia 
‘Soputan 1947) G4 is ee Celebes...... 
Siau (H-1949)........... Indonesia 
Kelud (B-1951)......... VE: sh ™ 
Ba’ (Sts. eran fee Bees 
-~ Ternate (H-1938)........ Halmahera... 
x Hibok Hibok (E-1952)...|Philippines... 


Lewotobi Perampuan 


-1935) a ee 
Kirishima (St) . Japan 
Gt) sn. so. ‘Indonesi 
Lamongan ewes) ava...... 
Boleng (E-1950 . |Lndonesia.. . . 
eee (E-1949 . |Halmahera... 
Aso (H-1958)......-.... Japan....... 
p00 ee Lakilaki (E-’40) |Itidonesia.... 
FUL CD) pare atecy Comite. <coegeers Halmahera. . . | 
Sarychev Eee) BOY Ongena Kuriles...... 
Lewotolo (D).......+.., Indonesia... . 
Lopevi C1939) soeine hon New Hebrides 
. apie tees (OD) aces Celebes. ’.... 
- Ambrim (E-1951)....... New Hebrides 
< Mahawu (D)........... eleDesie. sis 
- Long Island tee -1953).... |Bismarck Ar. 
Manam (E-1957)........ Bismarcsx Ar. 
Tongkoko (D;.........- Celebes....-.+ 
Werung (epee) .... Indonesia... .. 
Dukono (E-1950)........ Halmahera... 
Lam! m (E-1951)..... New ines F 
Minami (B-1956)........ Japan....... 
Lolobau (D): 2... re. [Bismarck Ar. 
Asuncion (St)........ 635 Marianas... .. 
Paloé (E-1928).......... Indonesia. ... 
“ Sirung (E-1947)......... Indonesia.... 
oe Krakatau (E-1953)...... Indonesia. ... 
4 Mihara (E-1954)........ Japan....... 
‘ Bam Island (D)..:....-. Bismarck ae 
z Nila (E-1932)........... Indonesia . 


: N aphic Soctety (Elevation in feet) 
ar in parentheses (R) Rumbling (St) Steaming (D) Dormant 


a Location aoe 


Name 


Batu Tara (St ) 
Alamagan (E-1945) 

IRuang (E-1949)... 

Bango (D).. 


| Location — 


Indonesia. . 
Marianas. ... 


. |Indonesia.... 
. |New Britain. . 


(Weaangelee 


. (Tonga Islands 


.. |New Hebrides 


Marianas. . .. 
Philippines... 
Philippines. . . 


. [Tonga Leen 


Anak BSE ETD hata: 


Mauna Loa (E-1951) . 
ilauea, (E-1955) 


Etna (E-1958) 
Hekla Keay 
{/Vesuvius (St) 
Stromboli (E-1956) 
eae ne SY) 


Knife Peak (St)......... 
IMawelk (St)ii5. 32.6 fete 0 
Douglas (St)...........: 


n (St 
rident (1953) Ayermone: «he 
Tanaga (D).....-.-.-06. 
Great Sitkin (St)........ 
oe (E-1944)...... 
Garelol"(D) =o aa sieseietss 
Korovin (D) 
Aniakchak ( 


ugui 

Little Sitkin (St) . 
Okmok (E-1945) . 
Seguan (D) 
‘Kagamil (D).. 
rife hee on ab (St) 
Cerberus (D) 
Yunaska (D). 
‘Boquer6n (E-1955) 


Tajumulco (R).......... 
IP RCANS CR) tcc vs extern mone 
Acatenango (R)......... 
Fuego (E-1957) . 

Santa Maria (R)........ 
Atitlan (R)...:......... 


Izalco (E-1957) 
San Miguel (St).. 
Ometepe {Concepe on) 


Conchagua (E-1947) 
Soufriere (D) . 


Santiago (>t) .. a 


MID-PACIFIC 


Marianas. 

New Britain.. 

. |Tonga Islands} 
Loyalty Is...} 
Indonesia... . 


BR 6 
6 
6 
igo 6 
BARS eG 6 
Aleutians... . 5, 
Aleutians. ... 5,740 
Aleutians. .., 5,675 
Aleutians.... 5,334 
..|Aleutians.... 4,852 
.| Alaska... . 420 
.| Aleutians. 4,416 
.| Aleutians . 4,275 
.| Aleutians . 4,003 £ 
VAlaskac cate 927 
.|Aleutians..., 3,897 
.|Aleutians.... 3,519 
Aleutians..., 3,458 
Aleutians’. ... 2,930 
ASASER notre 2,760 
Aleutians.... 2,541 
Aleutians. 1,958 
RevillaGigedo d 
Is. (Mexico) 1,250 


CENTRAL AMERICA—CARIBBEAN 


Guatemaia...| 13,812 
Guatemala... 13,333 
Guatemala. ..| > 12,992 
Guatemala...| 12,582 
Guatemala...| 12,362 
Guatemala...| 11,565 
Costa Rica...) 11,260 
Guatemala... 9,921 
Costa Rica... .930 
El Salvador. . 7,828 

. |El Salvador. . 6,994 
Nicaragua. ... 5,106 

. |Martinique.. . 4,799 
.. |Nicaragua... 126 
. {El Salvador. . 4,100 
. (St, Vincent Isl. 4,048 
.|Nicaragua.... 409 
. |Nicaragua.... 3,204 


‘!\Nicaragua....1 1,969 
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Name | Location |Elevation Name Location — levation 
Se 
SOUTH AMERICA en Parsee race (E1950). Ooi eA elamirae ack 
~~ Lasear (E-1951)......... Ova ceme 19, Liaima (E-1955)..........|Chile,....-.. 
ree ador.....| 19.344 ||Villarrica (H-1949)......!|Chile..:....- 
ED Peru an ee 19,081 ||Shoshueneo (-1958).. °°: |Cnlle: 21: 
Tae aa C 8): Teh. tpousdor. cat 40R12 | Aleods GEAOROLe Oe Galapagos Is 
Cotacachi (E-1955)...... Ecuador..... 16,197 Rininahue (E-1955)...... Chile es ein % 


, part of the Klyuchevskaya massif in Kamchatka, on the Bering Sea, exploded 
otra igeolishing the summit, spreading cinders and lava for many miles and mud torrents 
50 miles down the Khapitsa River valley. It was reported by the Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 
in September, 1957, 

Krakatau on an island in the Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java exploded Aug. 27, 1883, 


> 
creating a depth of 1,000 ft. in the ocean. The concussion was heard 2,500 mi. away, and tidal waves 
killed 35,000. ‘In 1927 Krakatau formed the island of Anak Krakatau, which exploded, 1929, depositing 
an island in the hole caused in 1883. 

Another great volcanic explosion was that of Katmai, Alaska, in 1912, which resulted in the Valley 

of Ten Thousand Smokes. ma 

nt Pelée, Martinique, destroyed St. Pierre and more than 30,000 people May 8, 1902. Mt. Paricu 
Siivest of Mexico City, erupted in a field Feb. 20, 1943, and destroyed several villages but the 
inhabitants saved themselves. ; 

A new volcanic island in the Azores was created by eruptions beginning Oct. I, 1957, of an underwater 
volcano half a mile off Fayal Island. The new island grew to a height exceeding 300 feet but disappeared 
into the sea Oct. 30 after two big explosions. New volcano arose Nov. 7, 1957, obtained a height of 200 
feet and still erupted ip 1958. It attached itself to Fayal and has grown into a half-mile peninsula. 

~ 
s e s s 
Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: National Geographic Society 
Leth; 
River Outflow pr vt | River | Outfiow + Hi 
Albany..... James Bay....| 610 .-|Columbia Riv. 
een .|Atlantic Ocean. |3,900)|Le .|Laptev Sea... ./2 
Amu.. -(AralSea...... 1,560|| Loire Bay of Biscay. 
AMUr. 2. os Tartary Strait. |2,700'!| Mackenzie- 
Angara}...,.|Yenisei(USSR)}1,150}) Peace. ....|Beaufort Sea. . 
Athabasca. .|/Lk. Athabasca.| 765||Madeira..,.|Amazon River. 
Back...:.%,.. .|{Chantrey Inlet Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea. 
of Arctic Ocean} 605/|Marne...... Seine River... < 
Mekong .|South China 

Bay of Bengal.|1,800 al eee aa 

Dnieper River.| 500)}Meuse...... North Sea.,.. 

Wisla River...| 450})/Murray— Lake Alex- 

.|Hudson Bay...|1,000}| Darling...} andrina ,.. 

Atlantic Ocean.|2,718]|/Negro...... Amazon. ..... 

..|Black Sea... -... 1,7 Nelson -|Hudson Bay...}1,600/|Si...... 05225 

Murray River. }1,160]|Niger...... Gulf of Guinea. 

.|Black Sea..... 1,420]|Nile........ Mediterranean. 

Black Sea,.... OHON siiatss aati ulf of ‘ 

Sea of Azov.. .{1,220}/Oder.. . Baltic Sea... 

Danube River.} 450}/Orange. Atlantic Ocean. 

Orinoco Atlantic Ocean. 
.| White Sea, 800) |Ottawa St. Lawrence R. 

North Sea. .|. 700}|Paragua: Parana River. . 
Euphrates...|Persian Gult...}1,700||Parana, Rio de la Plata. 
Frager......|Strait of Peace, . .|Slave River 

Georgia...... 850}|Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv. 
Gambia...,.jAtlantic Ocean.| 500]/Po.........jAdriatic Sea... 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal. |1,560}|/Purus...... Amazon River. 
Garonne...,|Bay of Biscay.,} 402]|Red River of 
Hamilton..,/Atlantic...... 6 the North .jLake Winnipeg 
Hwang-ho. .| Yellow Sea... ./2,700||Rhine....,.|/North Sea.... 
Indus,...../Arabian Sea, , ./1,9 Rhone...,../Gulf of Lion... 
Irrawaddy. ,|Bay of Bengal.|1,250||Rio de la 
Irtyish.....J/Ob River...../1, Plata?..... Atlantic Ocean.| 200!/Y 
Jordan. ....|Dead Sea..... 00!|'Rio Grande. |Gulf of Mexico.|1,885 


1The Angara is the only outlet of Lake Baikal, USSR, and drops 1,140 ft. in 1,150 miles, 
“The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 


®The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the hea r 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. oot Sgt oe 


Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Congo (1,339,923); Nile ( 
Mississippi-Missouri (1,243,700); La Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,042,000); Ob (934,000); Lena 
Amur (709,000); Mackenzie-Peace (699,400); Yangtze (689,000); St. Lawrence (565,200); Volga 
Hwang-ho (400,000); Danube (320,000); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). 


1,119,652); 
932,000); 
(232-000): 


The Continental Divide 
Source: U.S, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- Thence by a very irregular route nort! 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, Colorado alan Re ah acne 


from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
tado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 


follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
41’. 


basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 


Grande and of 
the North Platte Ri 


Mountain National Park, e 


long. 106° 52’. 
Thence northweste: 

western rims of the 

Yellowstone River b 


corner of Yellowstone Na 

Thence in a northerl: 
common boundary of I 
point on said boundary 


Thence northeaste 
Montana and the G 


g the western summits of the Rio 
the Arkansas, 


the South Platte, and 
ns, and across Rocky 
ntering Wyoming near 


ver basi: 


rly across Wyoming along the 
North Platte, Big Horn, and 
asins, crossing the southwest 
tional Parkk. 7 

y direction, forming the 
daho and Montana, to a 
near long. 114° 00’ W. 


oy and _ northwesterly through 
Canada near long. 114° 04° W 


acier National Park, entering 


Z 
=) 
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Statistics on the United States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


United States, including Alaska 


PTCW UN. OF. oe ‘0’ 
Diop eco ens ip e's <Sin es att POUR an Ft ethene, « aos ee thee sled Peale Je 3,608,787 mi. 
one Boe DOC ea Tee oe ae tae aie 2 bereits se ah, 
Largest state... IRMERSG 5 So. GY oe sea ee "400 sq, ml. 
Smallest state. r/ Rhode feiandi* 2800002222002 
-|San Bern: o County, California. ............ 20, 5 
Largest city in area os Angeles, California .2:,)......:: 5. oar oer ae eri oa me 
Northernmost town Point Barrow, Alaska. 23’ N 
Southernmost city... . Key West, Florida. . N. 
Southernmost mainland town Florida City, Florida. 27 N 
Easternmost town............ Lubec, Bigheatiiciam es Sie Ww. 
Westernmost point.............: Cape Wrangell, Attu Island E. 


Highest point on Atlantic coast. .........|Cadillac Mi 


Largest and oldest national park.......... 


; ah 
Highest imatertaly cra arciewescelenvevavs iatite, grayorcre« Yosemite Falls-Total in three sections 


TOURORI AVES gon cctein once dal Cn veit wins. Ba ee 
PENSE MOUNTAIN. o. = sie es ne eee 
Powest point. = esa See kee s 


PO ey i os ee ee Crate: 

Highest IAKG? Ve .(02). x02 <a. he Coals owes | ulainyo Lake, California... .........cacm ee 

Largest intand bay... <0’ os'cais. bs oes o| Chesapeake Bay. ..s.¢.0c6e- loco eee ee - nigh 

PATIO rat ahs GON atoLa Tal gadier sya. ae aRaIeNe Mesut a).« =e. alesis 3,022,387 sq. mi- 
7077 B01 sq. Int 

eee sq. m 

IER CRUSE DE ral he etcier ace os shens init = eieier a aha ‘exas 

Northernmost town. I ..-..|Penasse, Minnesota... . 267 Sr 

Westernmost point...........-.--...06- Cape Alava, Washington. 124° 44’ W. 

Highest mountain. ...........2..5.6-. ..(Mt. Whitney, California. . ifn etme tee 14,495 ft. 

Geographic Centers, United States and States 
Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Department ot the Interior. 
State County Locality State County Locality 


United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’. Zongitude 98°35’. 

United States, including Alaska—South Dakota, 
Butte County, near Two Top Peak, 11 mi. west 
of Castle Rock and 20 mi. east of junction of 
borders of South Dakota, Montana and Wyo- 


ming. 
STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Alaska—Outlying islands are included. Center is 
not far from a point 95 miles south of Fort Gib- 
bon, in latitude 63°46’, longitude 152°20’. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock, 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and “‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles W.ofN.of Brooksville, 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Illinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon. 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington. 
Massachusetts—Worcester, northern part of thecity. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W-ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd. 


Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S.W. of Jefferson City. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 
State Capital, Trenton. 

New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 
New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 
North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 


ford. 
North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 
Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 215 miles S.W. of Bellefonte, 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S. of Crompton. 
SO eee 13 miles S.E. of Co- 
lumbia. 
South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 
Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N E. of Murfreesboro. 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.of E. of Amherst. 
Washington—Chelan, 10 miles S. of W. of Wenatchee. 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 
Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE. of Lander. 
North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
ae ow Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 


Limits of Continental United States 


The most northerly part of the Unied States 
(not including Alaska) is part of Minnesota com- 
pletely isolated from that state. Known as the 
Northwest Angle, it actually extends from the 
eastern part of Manitoba, Canada, into the 
American waters of Lake of the Woods. The 
boundary line in the Lake north of Northwest 
Angle reaches 49° 23’ 04” North Lat., at 95° 09’ 
11” West Lat. 

When Great Britain ceded its claims to these 
lands in the Treaty of 1783 after the American 
Revolution, the Americans wanted to control the 
source of the Mississippi River, then believed to 
be west of the Lake of the Woods. This accounts 
for the boundary of Minnesota rising like a 
triangle into Canadian territory. - 

There are still no roads connecting Minnesota 
with Northwest Angle. Communication is by 
boat from Warroad, Minn., 40 mi. from Penasse, 
in the northern part of the Angle; also by plane, 
and during the winter by dog team, and wind- 
sled. Lake of the Woods was discovered 1688 by 
De Noyon and from 1731 to 1749 the French ex- 


plorer De la Verendrye and his sons built forts 
in the region. Ft. Charles was located on the 
Angle Inlet. One of his sons and 20 other French- 
men were massacred by Sioux Indians 1736 on 
Massacre Island (Canada) in the Lake. 

The easternmost land of the United States is 
West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Me., 66° 57’ 
West Long., 44° 49’ N. Lat. 

Farthest west is Cape Alava, Washington, in 
i tas 7 Ocean, 124° 44’ West Long., 48° 10’ 
N. Lat. 

Farthest south is Cape Sable, Fla., 81° 05’ West 
Long., 25° 07’ N. Lat. Texas extends to N. Lat. 
25° 50’ at 97° 24’ W. Long. 

From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. 
From the south point of Texas due north to the 
49th parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. The length of the Mexican 
boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 
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EARLY EXPLORERS 


158!—John Davis (England). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson’s Hope, 72°12’N. 


1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heems- 
kerck (Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched 
northwest tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded 
Novaya Zemlya, wintered at Ice Haven. 


1607—Henry Hudson (England). North along 
Greenland’s east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
73°30’, then north of Spitsbergen to 80°23’. Return- 
ing he discovered Hudson’s Touches (Jan Mayen). 


1616—William Baffin and Robert Bylot (Eng- 
land). Baffin Bay to Smith Sound. 


1728—Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
America were separate by sailing through strait. 


1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic coast. 


1741—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast. 


1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Over- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 


1778—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
ribo to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 
Siberia, 


1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain). Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 


1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of 
Spitsbergen to 81°30’. 


1820-3—Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His ex- 
ploration joined that of James Cook at North Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents, 


HUNT NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

In the early 19th century the British encouraged 
attempts to find the Northwest Passage—an ocean 
route connecting the Atlantic and Pacific via the 
Arctic. Sailing vessels -were often blocked by ice, 
In 1818 Capt. John Ross and Lt. Wm. E. Parry 
explored Lancaster Sound and Lt. Franklin made 
an attempt in the Trent with Capt. Buchan. In 
1820 Parry and Liddon passed 110° W., and win- 
tered on Melville Isl. In 1822 Parry discovered 
Fury and Hecla Strait. 

In 1819 Capt. John Franklin, Dr. John Richard- 
son, Geo. Back and Robt. Hood started land ex- 
plorations to the Arctic from York Factory on 
Hudson Bay. In 1821 Franklin descended the 
Coppermine R, to Coronation Gulf, explored Arctic 
coast east to Kent Peninsula and Turnagain 
Point, 109°25’W. In 1826 Franklin descended the 
Mackenzie R., explored the coast 374 mi. west, 
while Richardson went east to the Coppermine, 
discovered Dolphin and Union Strait. 

In 1829 Capt. John Ross sailed through Lan- 
caster Sound and Prince Regent Inlet. On June 1, 
1831 Ross and nephew Jas. Clark Ross discovered 
the North Magnetic Pole beyond Boothia Penin, 
They were in the Arctic 4 years. In 1834 Sir Geo. 
Back and Dr. R. King descended the Back River, 
explored Arctic coast to Pt. Ogle. In 1837-39 Peter 
Dease and Thos. Simpson of Hudson’s Bay Co. ex- 
plored from the mouth of the Mackenzie west to 
Pt. Barrow, Alaska and from the Coppermine east 
through Simpson Strait. 

In 1845 the British Admiralty sent Sir John 
Franklin with the Erebus and Terror, Capts. 
Crozier and Fitzjames (138 persons). The expe- 
dition reached Lancaster S. July, 1845, then dis- 
appeared. In the next 10 years dozens of relief 
expeditions were sent. In 1850 the British offered 
£20,000 (then $100,000) to anyone aiding Franklin. 
The search for Franklin became more important 
than attempts to reach the North Pole. Expedi- 
tions started from the Atlantic and Bering Sea. 


SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN 

After the reward was offered expeditions multi- 
plied. Capt. Collinson in the Enterprise and Capt. 
McClure in the Investigator in 1850 sailed from 
Bering Strait east. By sledges McClure reached 
Russell Pt. on Viscount Melville Sound. A strait 
running NE-SW between Banks Is}. and Victoria 
Isl., which he called Prince of Wales, he considered 


the link between the Atlantic and. Pacific and 
hence the Northwest Passage. 

An expedition with Capts. Ommanney and 
Penny found traces of» Franklin’s camps on 
Beechey Isl. and Cape Riley. 

Three expeditions were fitted out by Americans. 
In 1850 Henry Grinnell of New York gave $30,000 
for the Advance and the Rescue under Lt. E. J. 
DeHaven and Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. They reached 
80° N., discovered Grinnell Land, drifted in Baf- 


fin Bay ice. In 1853 Grinnell and Geo. Pea- 


body sent Kane in the Advance; he went through 
Smith Sound to Kane Basin; his men found 
Kennedy Channel and explored to Cape Constitu- 
tion. In 1855 4 vessels were sent to find Kane; 
he had left the Advance and journeyed 1,300 mi. 
to a Danish settlement. 

A large British exped., with 5 ships under Sir 
Edward Belcher, made Hq. at Beechey Isl., 1852. 
Belcher abandoned the ships in ice, April, 1854. 
One, the Resolute, was found 1,000 mi. away by 
Geo. Henry, American whaler, and brought to New 
York. The U. S. repaired it and gave it to Queen 
Victoria, 1856. 

Dr. John Rae, exploring 1853-54, acquired relics 
of Franklin from Back River Eskimos. His 
group received a reward of £10,000 (then $50,000). 
In 1857 Lady Franklin and friends fitted out an 
expedition under F. L. McClintock that reached 
Montreal Isl. without results. But in 1859 Lt. 
Hobson at Pt. Victory, near Cape Victoria, found 
a tin case with a paper dated 1848 in which Capt. 
Fitzjames said Franklin died June 11, 1847, and 
the ships were deserted Apr. 22, 1848. Capt. 
McClintock returned, found skeletons and other 
relics. The British govt. erected a morfument to 
Franklin as the discoverer of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, although this was not verifiable. 

The first man to take a ship through the North- 
west Passage was Roald Amundsen (Norway) in 
the Gjoa, 1903-05. 


JEANNETTE DISASTER 


Expeditions often came to grief when ships were 
caught in the ice and provisions ran out. Jas. 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., New York newspaper pub- 
lisher, fitted out the steamer Jeannette to explore 
the Arctic 3 years under Lt. Commdr. Geo. Wash- 
ington DeLong, 35, Annapolis graduate. DeLong 
left San Francisco July 8, 1879, for Siberian 
waters. Trapped in the ice by September, the 
ship was crushed in June, 1881, at 77° 15’ N., 
155° E. The crews split in two parties; DeLong 
and 11 others died of cold and starvation on the 
Lena River; 12 others survived at a village. 


A. W. GREELY RESCUE 


Lt. A. W. Greely, U. S. Signal Service, sent to 
Arctic to establish a geographic station, left St. 
John’s, NF., with 24 men July 7, 1882; reached 
Discovery Harbor Aug. 12, where he located sta- 
tion. Two men reached farthest north, 83° 2414’ 
N. May 15, 1882. His ship, Proteus was crushed in 
ice, 1883. Commdr. Winfield S. Schley in the 
Thetis was put in charge of relief expedition May, 
1884; Britain gave the schooner Alert. U. S. 
offered $25,000 reward. Schley met Greely and 
5 other survivors at Cape Sabine, Smith Sound, 
June 22, 1884. Greely, later major general, was 
head of Signal Service and Weather Bureau and 
had charge of San Francisco relief, 1905. Died 
1935, aged 91. 

In 1957 a Canadian Arctic expedition found a 
cairn on northern Ellesmere Island containing 
documents left there by Lt. Greely in 1882. 


1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). Crossed Green- 
land’s icecap. 1893-96—Nansen in Fram drifted 
from New Siberian Isls. to Spitsbergen; tried 
Polar dash in 1895, reached Franz Josef Land, 

1896—Solomon A. Andreé (Sweden) and com- 
panion, in June, made first attempt to reach 
North Pole by balloon; failed and returned in 
August..On July 11, 1897, Andreé and 2 others 
started in balloon from Danes Isl., Spitsbergen, 
to drift across Pole to America, and disappeared. 
Over 33 years later, Aug. 6, 1930, Dr. Gunnar 
Horn (Norway) found their frozen bodies on 
White Isl., 82° 56’ N, 29° 52’ E. 

1903-05—Roald Amundsen (Norway) first sailed 
Northwest Passage. 
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DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 


Robert E. Peary began exploring in 1886 on 

Greenland, when he was 30. With his hq. at 
McCormick Bay he explored Greenland’s coast 
1891-92, tried for North Pole 1893, returned with 
large meteorites. In 1900 he reached northern 
limit of Greenland and 83° 50’ N.; in 1902-he 
reached 84° 17’ N; in 1906 he went from Ellesmere 
Isl. to 87°06’ N. He sailed in the Roosevelt, July, 
1908, to winter off Cape Sheridan, Grant Land. 
The dash for the North Pole began Mar. 1 from 
Cape Columbia, Ellesmere Land, Peary reached 
the Pole, 90° N., April 6, 1909. 
' Peary had several supporting groups carrying 
supplies until the last group, under Capt. Robt. A. 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N. Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia. Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah and Seegloo. Adm, 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born 
Aug. 8, 1866, died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 9, 
1955, aged 88. Ootah, last survivor, died near 
Thule, Greenland, May, 1955, aged 40 


1914—Donald MacMillan (U.S.). Northwest, 200 
miles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Crocker Land. 

-1915-17—-Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada) dis- 
covered Borden, Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
Islands. 

1918-20—Amundsen sailed Northeast Passage. 

1925—Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.) 
reached 87°44’N. in attempt to fly to North Pole 
from Spitsbergen. 

1926—Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U.S.). 
First over North Pole by air, May 9. 

1926—Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 
(italy) flew from Spitsbergen over North Pole May 
12, to Teller, Alaska, in dirigible Norge. 

1928—Nobile crossed North Pole in airplane 
Italia May 24, crashed May 25. Amundsen lost 
while trying to effect rescue by plane. 

1928—Sir Hubert Wilkins and Eielson. Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. 

193i—Otto Schmidt (U.S.S.R.). Landed at North 


Pole by plane, May 21; established a camp on ice. 
: ater drifting 9 months they were picked up neai 
en, 
oo en bea ee oe an research team 
gan a three year study o: ties for an 
nent settlement in the faretic. ae 
The ionospheric staff of the Canadian Transport 
Department devoted 1958 to a study of the iono- 
sphere at Resolute Bay on Cornwallis Island. 
Since July, 1957, the DEW Line, a radar defense 
warning system stretching from Point Barrow, 
Alaska to Baffin Island, has been in operation. 


NEW NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


A new Northwest Passage for an alternate 
route by deep-draft ships carrying supplies te 
outposts of the DEW radar line, was charted 
from June to September, 1957, by 3 U.S., Coast 
Guard cutters led by a Canadian ice patrol ship. 
The cutters were the Storis, from Juneau, Alaska, 
the Bramble, from Miami, Fla., and the Spar, 
from Bristol, R. I. The Spar steamed from Bris- 
tol through the Panama Canal and was joined 
by the Storis and Bramble. The ships then pro- 
ceeded from Seattle, Wash. around Alaska. The 
commanding officer was Comdr. Harold L. Wood, 
skipper of the Storis. The passage is through 
Bellot Strait between Boothia Peninsula and 
Somerset Island. Formerly these supply ships had 
to travel many extra hundreds of miles to the 
north around Somerset Island, or from the west 
around the Alaskan coast, with the ever present 
danger of being trapped by the early closing of the 
polar icecap at Point Barrow, Alaska. 


SUBMARINE PASSAGES 


In Sept., 1957, the nuclear submarine Nautilus, 
traveling under the Arctic ice pack, reached 87° 
N., farther north than any other ship in history. 
The Nautilus came within 180 nautical miles of 
the North Poie in its 1,383 mile cruise under ice. 

On Aug. 3, 1958, the Nautilus, under Comdr. 
William R. Anderson, became the first ship to 
cross the North Pole beneath the Arctic ice. Nine 
days later, on Aug. 12, the nuclear submarine 
Skate, commanded by Comdr. James F. Calvert, 
became the second ship to complete an under- 
water crossing of the North Pole. 


Polar Explorations—Antarctic 


Although explored less intensively than the 
Arctic, Antarctica has been approached since 
1773-75, when Capt. Jas. Cook (Britain) reached 
71° 10’ S. Many sea and landmarks bear names 
of early explorers. Bellinghausen (Russia) dis- 
covered Peter I and Alexander I Islands, 1819-21. 
Nathaniel Palmer (U.S.) discovered Palmer Pen- 
insula, 60° W, 1820, without realizing that this 
was a continent. Jas. Weddell (Britain) found 
Weddell Sea, 74° 15’ S., 1823. : 

First to announce existence of the continent of 
Antarctica was Charles Wilkes (U.S.), who fol- 
lowed the coast for 1,500 mi., 1840. Adelie Coast, 
140° E., was found by Dumont d’Urville (France), 
1840. Ross Ice Shelf was found by Jas. Clark Ross 
(Britain), 1841-42. 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 


Robert F. Scott (Britain) im 1902-04 discovered 
Edward VII Peninsula, sledged south from Mc- 
Murdo Sound to-82° 17’ S. and explored the high 
plateau. Ernest Shackleton (Britain) tried for the 


_ South Pole 1908-09, but Roald Amundsen (Norway) 


actually reached it Dec. 14, 1911. When Capt. 
Scott reached it from Ross Island Jan. 18, 1912, 
with 4 companions (Dr, E. A. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, 
Capt. Oates and Petty Officer Edgar Evans) they 
found Amundsen’s tent there. Of Scott’s party, 
Oates and Evansedied first; Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers died in a tent around March 29 and their 
bodies were found Nov. 12, 1912. 

First man to use an airplane over Antarctica 
was Hubert Wilkins (Britain), 1928. 

1929—Richard E. Byrd (U. S.)_ established 
Little America on Bay of Whales. On 1,600 mi. 
airplane flight begun Nov. 28 he crossed South 
Pole Nov. 29 with pilot Bernt Balchen, a radio 
operator and a photographer. Dropped U. S. 
flag over Pole; temp. 16° below zero; circled 
Polar plateau; landed once in mountains to refuel. 

1934-35—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.) Led second 
expedition to Little America, which~ explored 
450,000 sq. mi. Byrd wintered alone at an advance 
weather station in 80° 08’ S. 


1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). Flew south 
along Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed 
continent to Little America, making 4 landings, 

1940—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). Charted most of 
coast between Ross Sea and Palmer Peninsula. 

1946-47—Admiral Richard E. Byrd-led the U. S. 
Navy Antarctic Expedition, Operation Highjump. 
Largest ever organized for polar exploration, 
it included 13 ships and 4,000 men. 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders, photomapped most of the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

1946-48—Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 
Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, determined the Ant- 
arctic to be only one continent, with no strait 
between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; discovered 
250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to 79° S. Lat., 
and made 14,000 aerial photographs over 450,000 
Sq. mi. of land. 

1955—USS Atka, ice breaker, on Apr. 12 pene- 
trated to within 689 mi. of the South Pole after 
133-day voyage, farthest South of any U. S. vessel: 


1956—Seven men of the U. S. Navy under R. 
Adm. Geo. J. Dufek landed by plane at the South 
Pole Oct. 31, 1956, and landed radar reflectors. 


1958—Physical features of Antarctica were de- 
lineated in new reports in 1958. An American 
group of 5 scientists led by Edward C. Thiel, seis- 
mologist, moving by tractor from Ellsworth Station 
on Weddell Sea, identified a huge mountain range, 
5,000 ft. above the ice sheet and 9,000 ft. above 
sea level. The range was originally seen by a 
Navy plane and named the Dufek Massif, for Rear 
Adm. Geo. Dufek. The range is up to 10 mi. wide 
and 30 mi. long, located 300 mi. from Weddell 
Sea and 500 mi. from the South Pole. 

The Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition 
reported at Wellington, N. Z., that on the Weddell 
side of the Pole the land surface was 1.000 to 
3,000 ft. above sea level, with some ridges 17,000 
ft. An American party from the Richard E. 
Byrd Station discovered a place where the ice 
surface was 4,626 ft. above sea level and the rock 
floor 6,200 ft, below it, accounting for 10,826 ft. 
of ice. 
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Scientific Records of International Geophysical Year 


The International Geophysical Year, actually 18 
months of scientific investigation of the phenom- 
ena of the earth that began July 1, 1957, closed 
Dec. 31, 1958. A vast amount of data was accumu- 
lated by scientists of 66 nations and cooperating 
institutions, engaged in a world-wide study of 
seismology, gravity, meteorology, oceanography, 
glaciology, solar activity, geomagnetism, cosmic 
rays and related subjects. The International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions initiated the program and 
the National Academy of Sciences named: the 
American committee. Congress provided the Na- 
tional Science Foundation with approximately 
$42,500,000 for this purpose. 

Most spectacular were efforts to_probe the physi- 
cal secrets of the upper atmosphere, but forays in 
the Antarctic, with expeditions across uncharted 
ice-covered terrain were a continuing public in- 
terest. Gravity measurements to check the earth’s 
shape, distribution of its mass, and ‘‘tides’’ or 
risé and fall of its crust, were made. By this 
means one of the two ice-drift stations in the 
Arctic Ocean discovered an underwater mountain 
Tange rising 10,000 ft. from the ocean floor and 
reaching only halfway to the surface. 

Scientists found a more or less permanent cold 
cyclonic air over the.central part of the Antarctic 
continent and the lowest surface temperature ever 
recorded, 125.3° F. Seismic readings disclosed ice 
14,000 ft. thick, a record. 


SUBMARINE CURRENTS 

Oceanographers discovered the existence of two 
deep counter currents; one flows counter to the 
Gulf Stream, about 9,000 ft. beneath it; the other, 
the Cromwell current, 200 to 2,000 ft. beneath the 
surface of the Pacific, west to east, along the 
equator, across the ocean. 

The ionosphere is that part of the upper atmos- 
phere beginning about 45 miles above the earth's 
surface and extending upwards several hundred 
miles, a vast complex mantle of electrically- 
charged gas, which makes possible long-distance 
radio communications, reflecting short-wave radio 
emissions. By firing a rocket scientists learned 
that an additional layer of ionization extends about 
12 miles below the normal low point. This was 
caused by x-ray emission during solar flares. 

An important part of the IGY program was the 
launching of satellites to carry instruments beyond 


the mantle of atmosphere and send back data. 
Consult Index for Satellites and Space. Experi- 
mental findings from Explorer satellites disclosed 
the presence of an unsuspected band of radiation 
begin: 250 mi. aboye the earth and increasing 
in intensity. The Pioheer lunar probe seems to 
indicate that this radiation band does not increase 
indefinitely but reaches a peak and tapers off. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 


During the fall, 1958, and spring, 1959, 16 trail 
expeditions representing 8 nations covered 14,000 
mi. of unexplored area in the Antarctic, as part 
of IGY. Most profitable and spectacular of the 
Antarctic expeditions was that of Dr. Vivian E. 
Fuchs, from the Weddell Sea on the Atlantic side 
across the South Pole to the Ross Sea on the Pa- 
cific side. Sir Edmund Hillary led an advance 
group placing 5 depots of supplies between the 
Pole and Ross Sea. The Fuchs expedition deter- 
mined that Antarctica was a single continent with 
rock above sea level below the ice along the route 
taken. Within 104 mi. of the Pole soundings lo- 
cated a mountain range 7,000 ft. tall but 2,000 ft. 
below the surface. Another 9,000 ft. range came 
within 1,500 ft. of the surface. After crossing the 
Pole the expedition found the surface rising to 
11,000 ft. above sea level. The expedition reached 
Scott Base on the Pacific side Mar. 2 after cover- 
ing 2,180 mi. in 91 days. 

New Zealanders found two mountain ranges 
and a peak 11,000 ft. tall. A group led by Harry 
Ayres reached the top of Darwin Glacier and en- 
countered a 70-ft. crevasse, into which fell a 
sledge with 800 lbs. of supplies and the dog team. 
Ayres and a companion recovered both sledge and 
dogs, only one dog having been killed by a falling 
object. Another group climbed two peaks, 10,000 
ft. and 12,870 ft. tall, and found_a vein of sub- 
bituminous coal 2 mi. long. 

A Soviet expedition left Mirny on the Indian 
Ocean coast for the Pole of Inaccessibility, farthest 
point inland. After traversing 950 mi, they built 
Station Sovietskaya, which had 114° below zero F. 
Part of journey was at 12,000 ft. above sea level. 

Albert C. Crary, chief U. S. scientist, led a cir- 
cuit of Ross Ice Shelf, 1,450 mi., in 113 days. He 
found an ice shelf 1,000 ft. deep and water as much 
as 1,000 ft. below the ice. 


Mountaineering 


NEW RECORD 

Haramosh Peak, 24,270 ft. in the Karakoram 
range in West Pakistan, was reported scaled Aug. 
4, 1958, by an Austrian expedition led by Hein- 
rich Roiss. 

RECENT RECORDS 

Mt, Everest, 29,002 ft. (British survey) 29,028 ft. 
(India survey) was conquered May 29, 1953, when 
Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and Tensing Nor- 
kay, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, reached 
the top. They were members of an expedition led 
by Col. Henry C. J. Hunt for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the Alpine Club, London. 
They won by climbing the southwest face. 

Second pair to reach top of Everest: Ernest 
Schmidt and Jurg Marmet, May 23, 1956. Third 
pair; Adolf Reist and Hans Rudolf von Gunten, 
May 24, 1956. 

Mt. Godwin Austen (K 2), 28,250 ft. tall, located 
in the Kashmir part of Karakorams, was sur- 
mounted July 31, 1954, by two Italians, Compag- 
noni and Lacedeli, under Ardito Desio. 

Mt, Kanchenjunga, 28,166 ft., third tallest peak, 
was conquered May 25, 1955, by a British expedi- 
tion led by Charles Evans for Alpine Club and 
Royal Geographical Society, London. As a conces- 
sion to natives he did not touch the final 6 ft. 

Lhotse I, 27,890 ft., in the Everest sector of the 
Himalayas, fourth tallest, was conquered May 18, 
1956, by Ernst Reiss and Fritz Luchsinger of 
Albert Eggler’s Swiss expedition. 

Mt. Makalu, 27,824 ft., conquered May, 1955, by 
French Alpine Club expedition under Jean Franco, 

Mt. Cho Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepalese 
Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, was climbed 
Oct. 19, 1954, by 3 Austrians and a Sherpa guide. 

Mt. Manaslu, 26,657 ft., in Nepal, was climbed 
May, 1956, by Japanese. 

Mt. Gasherbrum, 26,470 ft., 
korams conquered July 7, 1956, 
Fritz Moravec. 

Mt. Api, 23,399 ft., was conquered in 1954 by an 
Italian expedition, which lost three men, 

Mt. Nanga Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 


in Kashmir Kara- 
by Austrians under 


4, 1953, by Hermann Buhl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Achenbrenner, German. 

Mt. Annapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by 
Maurice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Istoro Nal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakoram 
range, Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8, 
1955 by 2 Princeton Uniy. men. 

Mt, Nunkun, in Kashmir, 23,410 ft., was climbed 
by a French expedition and two members, Mme. 
Claude Kogan, 34, and Pierre Viddoz, 27, a Swiss 
priest, reached top Aug. 28, 1953. 

Mt. Macha Puchra, 23,000 ft., in the Nepalese 
Himalayas, was conquered by Wilfred Noyce and 
David Cox of a 5-man British team June 2, 1957, 
when they reached within 150 ft. of the summit. 
They had agreed to a stipulation of Nepal to re- 
spect local superstitions about the peak. 

Mt. Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir range 
on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, was reported scaled 
by the Russians in August, 1954. 

Mt. Cathedral, 21,000 ft. and Pointe de Zinai, 
adjoining, 20,500 ft., in Kulu area of Himalayas, 
were climbed 1956 by Eileen Gregory of British 
Abinger expedition. 

Andes Peaks Won—Mt. Yerupaja Chico, 20,085 
ft., in an Andean Cordillera 125 mi. north of Lima, ~ 
Peru, was conquered July 7, 1957, and Mt. Jiri- 
shinca, 20,100 ft. was won July 12, by members of 


a 5-man team of the Austrian Alpine Cl 
Dr, Heinrich Kleier. . ipapte nd 


BOOKS ABOUT MOUNTAINEERL 
coca te, ry pone Hillary. na 
e Conquest 0: verest, Sir Joh F 
Victory Over K-2, by Ardito eDeain Fees 
The Age of Mountaineering, by Jas. Ullman. 
K2—the Savage Mountain, by Chas. S. Hous- 


von and Laat reat 
onquest o - McKinley, by Belmore Browne, 
Challenge of the Andes; ‘the Conquest of Mt. 
peepee tis . See and T. de Booy. 
ountains in e Sea (Gough Isl ‘ 
Atlantic) by Martin Holdeate e prerec Nte 


The Mountain World, 1958-59. Swiss Foundation 
for Alpine Research. 
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Introduction to Outer Space 


President Eisenhower Mar. 26, 1958 made public 
An Introduction to Outer Space. prepared for the 
non-technical reader by his Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. The 
President said: ‘I have found this statement so 
informative and interesting that I wish to share 
it with all the people of America and indeed with 
all the people of the earth.”’ Excerpts follow: 


WHY SATELLITES STAY UP 

The basic laws governing satellites and space 
flight are fascinating in their own right. and while 
they have been well known to scientists ever 
since Newton, they may still seem a little puzzling 
and unreal to many of us. Our chlidren, however, 
will understand them quite well. 

We all know that the harder you throw a stone 
the farther it will travel before falling to earth. 
If you could imagine your strength so fantastically 
multiplied that you could throw a stone at a 
speed of 15,000 mph, it would travel a great 
distance. It would, in fact, easily cross the Atlantic 
Ocean before the earth’s gravity pulled it down. 
Now imagine being able to throw the stone just 
a little faster, say about 18,000 mph, what would 
happen then? 

The stone would again cross the ocean, but 
this time it would travel much farther than it 
did before. Tt would travel so far that it would 
overshoot the earth, so to speak, and keep falling 
until it was back where it started. Since in this 
imaginary example there is no atmospheric resist- 
ance to slow the stone down it would still be 
traveling at its original speed, 18,000 mph when 
it had got back to its starting point. So around the 
earth it goes again. From the stone’s point of 
view, it is continuously falling, except that its 
very slight downward arc exactly matches the 
curvature of the earth, and so it stays aloft— 
or “‘in orbit’’—indefinitely. 

Since the earth has an atmosphere, of course, 
neither stones nor satellites can be sent whizzing 
around the earth at tree-top level. Satellites must 
first be lifted beyond the reach of atmospheric 
resistance. It is absence of atmospheric resistance 
plus speed that makes the satellite possible. It 
may seem odd that weight or mass has nothing 
to do with a satellite’s orbit. If a feather were 
released from a ten-ton satellite, the two would 
stay together, following the same path in the 
airless void. There is, however, a slight vestige 
of atmosphere even a few hundred miles above 
the earth, and its resistance will. cause the 
feather to spiral inward toward the earth sooner 
than the satellite. It is atmospheric resistance, 
however slight, that has set limits on the life 
of all satellites launched to date. Beyond a few 
hundred miles the remaining trace of atmosphere 
fades away so rapidly that tomorrow’s satellites 
sheuld stay aloft thousands of years, and, per- 
haps indefinitely. The higher the satellite, inci- 
dentally, the less speed it needs to stay in orbit 
once it gets there (thus, the moon’s speed is 
only a little more-than 2,000 mph), but to launch 
a satellite -toward a more distant orbit requires 
a higher initial speed and greater energy. 


THE MOON AS A GOAL 

If we want to send up not a satellite but a 
device that will reach the moon, we need a larger 
rocket relative to its payload in order that the 
final stage can be accelerated to about 25,000 
mph. This speed, called the ‘‘escape velocity,” 
is the speed with which a projectile must be 
thrown to escape altogether from the gravita- 
tional pull of the earth. If a rocket fired at the 
moon is to use as little fuel as possible, it must 
attain the escape velocity very near the beginning 
of its trip. After this peak speed is reached, 
the rocket will be gradually slowed down by the 
earth’s pull, but it will still move fast enough 
to reach the moon in two or three days. _ 

Moon exploration will involve three distinct 
levels of difficulty. The first would be a simple 
shot at the moon, ending either in a ‘‘hard” 
landing or a circling of the moon. Next in diffi- 
culty would be a ‘‘soft’’ landing. And most difficult 
of all would be a ‘‘soft’’ landing followed by a 
safe return to earth. ‘ 

The payload for a simple moon shot might be a 
small instrument carrier similar to a satellite. 
For the more difficult ‘‘soft’ landing, the carrier 
would have to include, as part of its payload, a 
“retro-rocket’’ (a decelerating rocket) to provide 


braking action, since the moon has no atmos- 
phere that could serve as a cushion. 

To carry out the most difficult feat, a round 
trip to the moon, will require that the initial 
payload include not only ‘‘retro-rockets” but rock- 
ets to take off again from the moon. Equipment 
will also be required aboard to get the payload 
through the atmosphere and safely back to earth. 
To land a man on the moon and get him home 
Safely again will require a very big rocket engine 
indeed—one with a thrust in the neighborhood of 
one or two million pounds.- While nuclear power 
may prove superior to chemical fuels in engines of 
multi-million-pound thrust, even the atom will 
provide no short cut to space exploration. 

Sending a small instrument carrier to Mars, 
although not requiring much more initial pro- 
pulsion than a simple moon shot, would take a 
much longer travel time (eight months_or more), 
and the problems of navigation and final guid- 
ance are formidable. 


MESSAGES FROM SPACE 


Fortunately, the exploration of the moon and 
near-by planets need not be held up for lack 
of rocket engines big enough to send men and 
instrument carriers out into space and home 
again. Much that scientists wish to learn from 
satellites and space voyages into the solar sys- 
tem can be gathered by instruments and transmit- 
ted back to earth. This transmission, it turns out, 
is relatively easy with today’s rugged and tiny 
electronic equipment. 

For example, a transmitter with a power of 
just one or two watts can easily radio informa- 
tion from the moon to the earth. And messages 
from Mars, on the average some 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 miles away at the time the rocket 
would arrive, can be transmitted to earth with 
less power than that used by most commercial 
broadcasting stations. In some ways indeed, it 
appears that it will be easier to send a clear 
radio message between Mars and earth than 
between New York and Tokyo. 

This all leads up to an important point about 
space exploration. The cost of transporting men 
and material through space will be extremely 
high, but the cost and difficulty of sending in- 
formation through space will be comparatively low. 

While the moon is believed to be devoid of life, 
even the simplest and most primitive, this can- 
not be taken for granted. Some scientists have 
suggested that small particles with the proper- 
ties of life—germs or spores—could exist in space 
and could have drifted on to the moon. If we are 
to test this intriguing hypothesis we must be 
careful not to contaminate the moon’s surface, in 
the biological sense, beforehand. There are strong 
scientific reasons, too, for avoiding radioactive 
contamination of the moon until its naturally 
acquired radioactivity can be measured. 


MARS AND VENUS 

The nearest planets to earth are Mars and 
Venus. We know quite enough about Mars to 
Suspect that it. may support some form of life. 
To land instrument carriers on Mars and Venus 
will be easier, in one respect, than achieving a 
“soft’’ landing on the moon. The reason is that 
both planets have atmospheres that can be used 
to cushion the final approach. These atmospheres 
might. also be used to support balloons equipped to 
carry out both meteorological soundings and a 
general photo survey of surface features. The 
Venusian atmosphere consists of what appears to 
be a dense layer of clouds so that its surface has 
never been seen at all from earth. 

Remotely-controlled scientific expeditions to the 
moon and near-by planets could absorb the ener- 
gies of scientists for many decades. Since man is 
such an adventurous creature, there will undoubt- 
edly come a time when he can no longer resist 
going out and seeing for himself. It would be 
foolish to try to predict today just when this 
moment will arrive. It might not arrive in this 
century, or it might come within one or two 
decades. So-much will depend on how rapidly we 
want to expand and accelerate our program—ac- 
cording to one rough estimate it. might require a 
total investment of about a couple of billion dol- 
lars, spent over a number of years to equip our- 
selves to land a man on the moon and to return 
him safely to earth, 
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HOW AMERICA WAS NAMED 

Amerigo Vespucci (1454-1512) Italian, working 
for Spain, sailed along South American coast with 
Alonso de Ojeda in 1498, Ojeda discovered Aruba, 
Bonaire, Curacao, Maracaibo; named Venezuela 
(Little Venice). Vespucci’s reports suppressed 
Ojeda’s name and stressed New World. Martin 
Waldseemiiller, German geographer at St. Dié, 
France, applied the name Terra America in a book 
and map, 1507. 

First map to show division between North and 
South America was made by Gerardus Mercator, 
Flemish geographer (1512-1594). 


THE NORSE TRADITION 

Discovery ot the North American continent by 
Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland 
rests on unverified sagas. Five voyages around 
1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who left Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Vinland by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 
R.I., is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 
remains a subject of conjecture. 

A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted, director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 
of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
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they were put into the ground. After studying 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
English watchtower or beacon of about 1640. 

Strong claims have been made for the Kensing- 
ton stone, found in.1898 in Minnesota. It has a 
runic description aHeging that 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians from Vinland were there in 1362 A.D. 
Brondsted cited discrepancies in the runic text 
and concluded: ‘‘The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless.’’ 


VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
Columbus, born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for Spain. 
1492—First voyage. Left Palos, Spain, Aug. 3 
with 88 men (est.). Discovered San Salvador 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl., Bahamas) Oct. 12. 
Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo); built Fort 
La Navidad on latter. 

1493—Second voyage, first part, Sept. 25, with 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica (Lesser Antilles) 
Nov. 3; Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, San 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islds. 
Settled Isabella on San Domingo. Second part 
(Columbus having remained in Western Hemi- 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle of Pines, La Mona Isl. ; 

1498—Third voyage. Left Spain May 30, 1498, 6 
ships. Discovered Trinidad. Saw South American 
continent Aug. 1, 1498, but called it Isla Sancta 
(Holy Island). Entered Gulf of Paria and landed, 
first time on continental soil. AL mouth of Orinoco 
Aug. 14 he decided this was mainland. 

~ 1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. St. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Honduras: San Juan R. and Laguna de Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante 
(isthmus of Panama). 2 


A.D. Explorer peng pee Discovery or Exploration 
Sohn Cabot ....0......s0c sons Italian-English... .|Cape Breton Isl. First on North America 
Labrador to Hatteras oe 


Italian-English... . 


..|Alonso de Ojeda. ..........005 Spanish. ......... S. American coast, Venezuela 
{Vicente y Pinzon. ............. Spanish. ......... South American Coast, Amazon, R. 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral.....>~... Portuguese. ...... Brazil (for Portugal) . 
2. . |Gaspar Corte-Real.............% ortuguese....... Labrador 


Rodrigo de Bastidas 


Sebastian Cabot... 
Panfilo de Narvaez 
Alfonso de Souza, . 
. |Francisco Pizarro. . 
Jacques Cartier... . 
Pedro de Mendoza 


Francisco.de Ulloa. . 
. |Hernando de Soto 
Marcos de Niza 


French. 


Italian-Spanish.... 
Danish-Russian. . 


Central America 
South America 
Pacific Ocean 
.. |Plorida 

. |Rio de la Plata 
Mouth of Mississippi 
Mexico 


lerra del F 
. Atlantic Coast-New York harbor pets 


. |Canada, Mont Real 

Buenos Aires (river) 

. |Texas coast, interior 
California coast 

. |Mississi 


.. (Grand Canyon of the Col 
{e eawea ay ‘olorado 


.|Hudson River; Hudson Bay 
.|Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 

.. Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence to Gult 

3 ae Mississippi River 

Falls of St. Anthony 

Southwest (now U.S.) 

Bering Strait; Alaska 


'V. de la Verendrye............ Canadian......... ed River, Lake Winni 
Jonathan Carver............4. English . |West to St. Pierre River = 
Gaspar de Portola............. ISpanish.......... Golden Gate Bay 
Bruno Hecata.... 0.05 ccc ee Spanish. ......... Pacific Coast; Oregon 
.|Capt. James Cook............. English.......... Pacific coast, north 
*|George Vancouver............. english. ocr speters Pacific coast, north 
Robert Gray............05 aoe s (American: : 5.60.0 te Columbia River 
Alexander Mackenzie.......... English........,.|Camadian west 
Meriwether Lewis, Wm. Clark... /American......... Missouri-Columbia Rivers 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike Amerioanin scecex Rockies; Pike’s Peak 
- (Benj. de Bonneville. . «, |Americanin oscar . Rockies, California 
John ©. Fremont... ..osccceces American... «css. Rockies; Pacific Coast 
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Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Longi- Lati- 
tude City tude 
oe. or ww 
81 30 44 ||Jersey City, N 40 43 50 
73 45 01 |\Johnstown, Pa. 40 19 35 
106 39 05 ||Kalamazoo, Mich 42 17 29 
75 28 06 ||Kansas City, Kan.. 39 07 04 
24 03 ||Kansas City 39 04 56 
101 50 04 ||Kenosha, Wise 42 35 43 
83 44 52 ||Key West, Fla. 24 33 30 
82 33 26 ||Knoxville, Tenn 35 57 39 
82 38 23 ||Lafayette, Ind 40 25 11 
84 23 37 ||Lancaster, Pa. 40 02 25 
74 25 53 ||Lansing, Mich 42 44 O1 
81 58 00 ||Laredo, Tex............- 27 30 22 
69 46 29 ||Las Vegas, Nev.......... 36 10 20 
ustin, 97 44 37 ||Lawrence, Mass.......... 42 42 16 
Baltimore. Mid aie dated enact Ps 39 17 26 76 36 45 ||/Lexington, Ky........... 38 02 50 
Bangor, Me............ .| 44 48 13 68 46 18 ||Lima, Ohio.............. 40 44 35 
Baton Rouge, La..:.: =] 30 26 58 | 91 11 00 ||Lincoin, Nebr... ..12/122: 40 48 59 
: Battle rp test Michcccsts 42 18 58 85 10 48 ||Little Rock, Ark......... 34 44 42 
ie Bay City, Mich.../2. 5... 43 36 04 83 53 15 ||Long Beach, Calif........ 33 46 14 
| 3 94 06 09 ||Lorain, Ohio............. 1 28 
\ 122 28 36 ||Los Angeles, Calif........ 34 03 15 
122 16 17 ||Louisville, Ky............ 38 14 47 
5 22 34 ||/Lowell, Mass............. 42 38 25 
108 30 04 ||Lubbock, Tex... .2002., 33 35 05 
75 54 47 ||Macon, Ga..... : 32 12 
86 48 36 ||Madison, Wis. . 43 04 23 
100 47 17 ||Manchester, N. H 42 59 28 
116 11 58 ||Memphis, Tenn. 35 08 46 
71 03 25 ||Miami, Fla. 25 46 37 
73 11 22 Milwaukee, Wis 43 02 19 
71 01 25. ||Minneapolis, Min: wee] 44 58 57 
97 29 58 ||Mobile, Ala... 2.2... cee ee 30 41 36 
78 52 21 ||Moline, lL............-: 41 30 31 
Ss 73 12 46 ||Montgomery, Ale Aaae 32 22 33 
a 112 32 11 ||Montpelier, Vt........... 44 15 36 
7 Cambridge, Mass...... ...| 42 22 01 71 06 22 ||Muncie, Ind,........ ess. | 40 11.28 
Camden) N--J2.¢2 0.05252 39 56 41 | 75 07 14 ||Nashville, Tenn. :........ 36 09 33 
Canton, Ohio....... +-.+-| 40 47 50 81 22 37 ||Newark, N. J............ 40 44 14 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa...... 41 58 O1 91 39 53 ||/New Bedford, Mass....... 41 38 13 
Champaign, Til... ..... 0.1! 40 07 05 88 14 48 ||New Britain, Conn,...... 41 40 
Charleston, 8. Gui....5.5. 32 46 35 79 55 53 |\New Haven, Conn....... 41 18 25 
Charleston, W. Va........ 38 21 O1 81 37 52 ||New Orleans, Te ste eee 29 56 53 
Charlotte, N. C.......... 35 13 44 80 50 45 ||New York, eS Geis, Seas 40 45 06 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... 35 02 41 85 18 32 ||Niagara Falls, N be ec 43 05 34 
Cheyenne, Wyo.......... 41 08 09 | 104 49 O7 ||Norfolk, Va.............. 36 51 10 
Onicaze: ML cs ote oc scene e 41 52 28 87 38 22 Oakland Calif 387 48 03 
Gineinnati, ONO... eases 39 06 07 84 30 35 ||Ogde tah .. | 41 138 31 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 41 29 51 81 41 50 Oklahoma City, Okla 35 28 26 
Ber Colorado Springs, Colo... 38 50 07 | 104 49 16 |}Omaha, Neb.. 41 15 42 
F Columbia, Mo 38 57 03 92 19 46 |/Orlando, Fla. . 28 32 42 
y Columbia, S. C: «fi 81 02 00 ||Paducah, Ky 37 05 13 
Columbus, Ga.. 84 59 24 ||Pasadena, Cal 34 08 44 
Columbus, Ohio 83 00 17 ||Paterson, N. Pie 40 55 
Concord, N. . 71 32 25 ||Pensacola, Fla. 30 24 51 
Corpus Christi, Te : 7128.45.41 Pearls, [ln cts arte saaer cs 40 41 42 
Dallas, Tex....... a 96 47 37 ||Philadelphia, Pa. //. 01... 39 56 58 
pone OW sirest-. ste 41 31 19 90 34 33 ||Phoenix, ANE cc paar 33 27 12 
Dayton, Ohio... 1.2215: 39 45 32 | 84 11 43 ||Pittsburgh, Pa........... 40 26 19 
Daytona Beach: Blaine 29 12 44 81 01 10 ||Pittsfeld, Mass........... 42 26 53 
Derater Th ee. ete aa 39 50 42 88 66 47 ||/Port Arthur, Texas....... 29 52 30 
Penver- Culgoe yo. Shc. as 39 44 58 | 104 59 22 |/Portland, Menasha eee 43 39 33 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 41 35 14 93 37 00 ||Portland, Ore,........... 45 31 06 
Detroit, Mich. ........... 42 19 48 83 02 57 ||Portsmouth, Va..........| 36 50 07 
Dodge City, Kans........ 37 45 17 | 100 01 09 ||Providence, R. L.......... 41 49 32 
Duluth, Minn.....,...... - ne a oe me A ee “tas fe eive wen caeae es 7 an 
Durham, N. C...., ae z 6 Racine, Wisc............. 
E) Paso; TeX, . cise ceca es 31 45 36 | 106 29 11 ||Raleigh, N. C! ar oka 35 46 38 
Elizabeth, ING do rocétnn eee 40 39 43 74 12 59 ||Reading, Pa. . 40 20 09 
MONIC, PAs cod sicas7eey tie oe 42 07 15 80 04 57 |/Reno, Nev.... 39 31 27 
Eugene, Ores. fatness 44 03 16 | 123 065 30 ||Richmond, Va 37 32 15 
Evansville, Ind..........; 37 58 20 87 34 21 |/Roanoke, Va.. 37 16 13 
Fall River, MA&SS 0 ics dee 41 42 06 71 09 18 ||Rochester, Minn 44 01 21 
ALROWIN. Doan ainatn es ae 46 52 30 96 47 18 ||Rochester, N. Y 43 09 41 
Flint, Mich pics o2070.0 66 “43 00 50 83 41 33 ||Rockford, Ill. . 42 16 07 
Fort Wayne, Ind ..| 41 04 21 85 08 26 ||Sacramento, Calif «+ | 38 34 57 
Fort Worth, Tex .| 32 44 55 97 19 44 |iSaginaw, Mich........... 43 25 52 
Fresno, Calif. “| 36 44 12 | 119 47 11 ||\Schenectady, N. Y........ 42 48 42 
Gadsden, Ala, 34 00 57 86 00 41 ||St. Joseph, ae Siete, omens 39 45 57 
Galveston, Te .| 29 18 10 94 47 43 ||St. Louis, Mo............ 38 37 45 
Garys Inds. css! .| 41 36 87 21 St. Paul, Minn Reco spa ep Be 44 57 19 
Grand Rapids, Mic .| 42 58 03 85 40 13 ||St. Petersburg, Fla... .... 27 46.18 
Green Bay, Wis... .| 44 30 48 88 00 50 ||Salt Lake City, Utah Sean 40 45 23 
Greensboro, N. C.. .| 36 04 17 79 47 25 ||San Angelo, Tex.......... 31 27 39 
Greenville, S. C... ..| 34 50 50 82 24 01 ||San Antonio, Tex SOE SCRA 29 25 37 
Gulfport, Miss........... 30 22 04 89 05 36 |\San Bernardino, Calif..... 34 06 30 
Hamilton, Ohio..... ne rhs lak aa: 3 84 33 San Diego, Calif... 0.50... 32 42 53 
Harrisburg, Pa.......... .| 40 15 43 76 52 59 ||San Francisco, Calif.,.... 37 46 39 
Hartford, Conn../.......| 41 46 12 72 40 49 ||San Jose, Calif........... | 37 20 16 
Helena, Mont......... ‘ '] 46 35 33 | 112 02 24 ||Santa Barbara, Calif......| 34 25 18 
Holyoke, Mass...........| 42 12 29 72 36 36 ||Santa Fe, N.M..,....... 35 41 11 
Houston, Tex...... seveee| 29 45 26 95 21 37 ||Savannah, Ga......... «e+| 32 04 42 
Huntington, W. Va.......| 38 25 12 82 26 33 |/Scranton, Pa......... eee] 41 24 32 
Indianapolis, Ind.........] 39 46 07 86 09 46 ||Seattle, Wash............ 47 36 32 
Iowa City, Iowa.........| 41 39 37 91°31 53 ||Shreveport, La... s+ | 32 30 46 
f pacEsen, Mich 5 ootsianen we] 42 14.43 84 24 22 ||Sioux City, Iowa. 42 29 46 
Jackson, Miss. . seeeee| 32 17 56 90 11 06 ||Sioux Falls, 8. D. 43 32 35 
Sakon vile, Fia..........| 30 19 44 $1 39 42 ||Somerville, Mass 42 23 15 


Source: United States Ccast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large cities 
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5 ati- way = 
City t ‘ , ¥. codes 


°o , “” i 
South Bend, Ind. 86 15 O01 4 = bv 
Spartanburg, S. 7 7 03 81 7e is 38 
Spokane, Wash.. c 117 25 33 one 
Springfield, Ill... 58 89 38 51 tis ae ee 
Springfield, Mass. . 72 35 7 op aa 
i Springfield, Mo.,......... 93.17 32 ee oe 
Springfield, Ohio 83 48 29 ||Waterbury, Conn........ 2 20 20 
Steubencitis oni go 36 63 fa. LIILI I] 40 04 03 | 80 43 20 
<a een 121 17 16 ||Wichita, Kan...._- Hayes 97 20 16 
Superior, Wis.......221! 92 06 07 ||Wichita Falls, Tex... ...: 54 a8 29 28 
MERCURE ING View, .....- 76 09 14 ||Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 22.27! 7. 53 17 
Macoma, Wash=......... 122 26 15 ||Wilmington, Del.....:... re! 
Tampa, Fla.....: 82 27 25 80 ue 
Terre Haute, Ind 87 24 26 ||Worcester, Mass......... 7h 48-47 
Toledo, Ohio 83 32 39 ||Yonkers, N. Y.......... 5 Bs 3 8 
Topeka, Kan 95 40 23 Ky Pe asus celta = peer : Fa 
Trenton, N 74 46 13 || Youngstown, Ohio........) 41 05 57 80 39 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 

Source: National Geographic Society; sign — means below sea level; -eleyations are in feet 

*Highest_and lowest points in the forty-eight states are only 85 miles apart. 
Highest Point Lowest Point 


State 7 
ae 2,407| Gulf of Mexico.|....... 
Ce eae ic eee 20;320) Pacific Ocean. ||... 
<. 1, ee ace .++.-.+..| 12,670) Colorado R....| Yuma A 
ey rae Mra | poe ae 2 2183 ita R. \Ashley- 
Arkansas....., Magazine Mountain. |Logan........... 2,830| { Ouachita R..)" “Union. ... 
California*...... Mount Whitney..... Inyo-Tulare..... 14,495 th Valley. ./Inyo....... 
Canal Zone...... Cerro arte Macha sieee eens District...) _1,205|Carib. Sea.....|........... 
Colorado........ Mount Elbert....... ILO Ly rc Saich texas teen s 
Mount Frissell...... Litchfleld........ OTs: Te Sound 0.) eae wee ee 
Elbright Road... ... New Castle...... 0} Atlantic Ocean .|........... 
..|Penleytown.......'.. NC Wesparte. 24. 420) Potonmine: Ko ean ute Sea 
.|West boundary...... Walton). siecle 345) Atlantic Ocean .|.... 2.2.2... 
Brasstown Bald..... ‘Towns-Union....| 4,784! Atlantic Ocean .|.... 1111! by 
Mount Bamiam >. ssc{s.0t evnes sete 1,3 Oo RAL Were pe 
. |Mauna Kea. . Hawali....... Sit] elo oe cca Pet 
..|Borah Peak... ../Custer.... --| 12,662)/Snake R.......|Nez Perce... 
.|Charles Mound... ..|Jo Daviess 1,241] Mississippi R. .| Alexander... ; 
Greensfork Township.|/Randolph 1,240/Ohio R........ 
North boundary..... Osceola. . 
fe ie: pomdary. Goa wees 
Kentucky,...... ac) ountain.....|Harlan. . : .|Fulton...... 
Louisiane. -++++..|Driskill Mountain... |Bienville. . . f 535) New Orleans...) Orleans... .. 
Maine,........., Mount Katahdin,...|Piscataquis...... 5,268] Atlantic Ocean.|. . . 
Maryland....... ‘Backbone Mountain. |Garrett 0} Atlantic Ocean, 
Massachusetts. ..|Mount Greylock... . |Berkshire 3,491! Atlantic Ocean. 
Michigan........ VArvon “HUNS ... oss, 5 Baraga 80) Lake Erie... .. 
Minnesota....... Misquah Hills...... . Cook 7.4.85 Ste 2,230) Lake Superior. .| . > 
Mississippi... ... Woodall Mountain... Tishomingo 806| Gulf of Mexico, 
‘4 Taum Sauk Mt..... 1A er ore St. Francis R. . 
Granite Peak. ..... .(Parkiccccoee snc Kootenai R.... 
Johnsoh Township. ..|Kimball 5,424/S.E. cor. State. 
Boundary Peak..... Esmeralda Colorado R..., 
.|Mt. Washington..... COO8. Sehiaetnaten ers 6,288) Atlantic Ocean; 
High Point......... SUSSEX: i, tials saan Atlantic Ocean. 
Wheeler Peak. . <= POOR er oetie Red Bluff Rex . 
Mount Marcy.., “PIBSORS Wie Picton. 5,344] Atlantic Ocean. 
.|Mount Mitchell Yancey 4) Atlantic Ocean. 
North Dakota... |Black Butte... Slope...........] 3,468]Red River..... 
ORO i Sec che' Campbell Hill TOGA teks «-nhd~|' 1,550) Ohio Rass 
Oklahoma....... ‘Black Mesa. . Cimarron Red Bin.2 Ses 
OPERONS fg ona Mount Hood... Pacific: Ocean ...|.5.cdaciaekces 
Pennsylvania....|/Mt. Davis.......... Somerset. ... 213) Delaware R....|........... a 
Puerto Rico. .... Cerro de Punta... .. ayuya. 389) Atlantic Ocean.|........... 3 
Rhode Island. ...|Jerimoth Hill. .... |! Providence. 812/-Atlantic Ocean.|..........: 
IOTROR Ro. Sia de Lata Peak........ *../Tau Island, . 3,056 Pacific Ocean. .}.......:..; 
South Carolina... |Sassafras Mountain... |Pickens..,..° |” ’ 560) Atlantic Ocean.|........... 
South Dakota..../Harney Peak....... Pennington...... 7,242 Dig Stone Lake,| Roberts... .. 
Tennessee......, Clingmans Dome... .|Sevier........... 6,642! Mississippi R...|Shelby...__° 
[0 a ae wuadalupe Peak.....|Culberson....... 8,751)Gulf of Mexico.|...... 02/7: 
LOC ye peare ae aa Kings Peak......... Duchesne........ 13,498) Beaverdam Cr..| Washington. 
Vermont........ Mount Mansfield..../Lamoille..._ |. |: 4,393| Lake Champl'n.| Franklin... . 
Virginia....... *../Mount Rogers. .... .|Grayson-Smyth 5,720| Atlantic Ocean. es 
Virgin Islands.,..|Crown Mt........._ 8. St. Thomas... 1,556| Atlantic Ocean.| . 
eeegion :..... {Mount Rainier... ... lerge. cas: ‘....] 14,410} Pacifie Ocean. .|. ||)” 
West Virginia... . /Spruce Knob........ (Pendleton: ) || °° :860| Potomac R.... 
Wisconsin. . {Rib Mountain... ... Marathon........ 1,941/Lake Michigan | 
Wyoming. . .'Gannett Peak....... Fremont...) ...'. 13,785|B. Fourche R.. . < 
Helium 

Conserving, producing and selling helium is regulated by the Bureau of Mines of the Dept. of the 
Interior. It operates 4 plants, at Amarillo, Tex., Excell, Tex., Otis, Kan., Navajo (Shiprock), N. M. 
vuey ree eas 243,879,700 cu. ft. in 1956. By 1957 the Excell plant could produce an additional 150,000,000 
cubic ft. ; 

Federal and private agencies devoted 90% of the output to government uses. The Dept. of the Navy 
used most; AEC was next. Helium is used to fill airships and meteorological balloons, and in welding, 
zirconium and titanium production, leak detection growth of germanium and silicon crystals for 
transistors In medicine, mixed with oxygen, it aids sufferers from asthma and stops ‘‘bends”’ in deep- 
sea diving. Mixed with anesthetic gases it reduces hazards of explosion 

Helium is produced from helium-bearing natural gas found in the Southwest. The most important 
government reserve is Cliffside field, near Amarillo, Tex. Most of the helium-bearing gas resources = 
are eats by private companies producing natural gas without removing the helium and thereby 
wasting it. 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Continents Highest Point 


codgeiand Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet. 
South’ America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argentina. 
i tnbes America, ee Me ee oueke ae 
ica......,.| Kibo (Kilimanjaro! an, 
Europe....... Mount Elbrus, Caucasus ge 


Antarctica. . : :|Mount Markham, highest surveyed p peak 0 : oe 
Australia.,....|Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales, 7,316 \Lake Eyre, South Australia. 39 


Mt. Everest d ibed 29 ‘cod te tars ongen na Hiliar 

was described as when Edmund Hillary and aera Norkay reached the 
top in 1953. This figure, established by triangulation, had eenraae cepted s: Tee 1850. In {954 the 
Surveyor General of the Republic of India placed the height at 29, fog ft., with the reservation that 
snow fluctuations may affect the height 10 ft. either way. The National Geographic Society has 
accepted the new figure, but many mountaineering groups still hold to the traditional 29,002 ft. In 
some parts of Europe 29,160 ft. is accepted for Everest; in meters this comes out as 8,888. 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO 


Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet Name 
aE ae Alaska |20,320/|Lincoln........ »|Colo, |14,284]| Liberty Capl....... 
ROOPAN Tn cs antes sis. Can. 19/850 IGEAYB. seta clecetere Colo, |14,274]||Pikes Penk sitar seve 
Citlaltepeo (Orizaba) Mar 18,700||Antero.......... Colo, |14,269||Kit Carson........ 
St. Elias . Alaska-|Can. 18,008 ROTTOYB. csisessian Colo, |14,264]/Windom........... 
Popecatenetl Patio ye Mex, /17,887||/Evans......./... Colo, |14,260||Holus.....;....... 
WOrmker yar. 5. --< Alaska}17,400||Castle........... Colo, |14,259/|Snowmass......... 

ORRS: esc arsiod Colo. |14,255||Columbia.,........ 
uandary....... Colo, |14,252||Augusta 
OS ates Calif, /14,246)|Culebra........... 
Mt. Wilson...... ‘olo, |14,246||Missouri.......... 
North Palisade Calif, |14,242||Sunlight........... 
Cameron........ Colo. |14,238]|Split............ 
Red Cloud......... 
Sete Mande .n.-.; seater 
i ad . Alaska- Can, 15,700 Nauhcampatepetl 
Fairweather,...... Alaska 15,320 erote). 
Zinantecat | (Toluca)}Mex. |15, 016 Bierstadt.. 
Hubbard... .Alaska-}Can. 14; 950 queen 
a | Rue oo ee Alaska |14,850 
WU RIGRE itviw 6 xr-ti Can caters 
Matlaiciieyeti Ce te Mex. {14, 
ee en ae Alaska |14,573 Reet 4 
imlverstone: . Alaska-| Bay 14;500||EI Diente........|Colo. |14°159||Stewart.......... 
MOVs eS sicianekes . [14,495 Ris . |14,158]|Muir...... ce eee A 
PUD EU beara: c sini <oaloye Calo, 14,431||Tabeguache..... Colo. |14,155 Tyndall. Sieieneane 
Harvard...........|Colo. |14,420/|Oxford.......... Colo. {14,153 Sunshine. ........+ 
Massive.:.......:. Colo, {14,418||Point Success!,...|/Wash, |14,150||Wetterhorn...... a9 
Hainan sits -.6s.00% Wash ,410||Sneffels......... Colo, . |14,150|| Wilson Peak....... 
MeArthur......... Can. 4 San Luis........ Colo. |14,146||Wrangell.......... 
Williamson........ Calif, |14,384|/Democrat....... Colo, |14,142||Huron............ 
La Plata..........|Colo, |14,340/|Capitol ......... Colo. '14,137||Barnard........... 
SPRTNG ce oc ot aa Colo |14,317 former Old Baldy. Grivaly... <. cate aiels 
Uncompahegre...... Colo. |14,301||Lindsey { Geog. Board North Maroon..... 
Crestone...... i202. 2. Colo, {14,291 Decision Colo. (14,125 ||Pyramid.......... 


iLiberty Cap 112 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 12 mile southwest. 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, iyi a aie . |22,834||Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile. /21,719||Huandoy, Peru........ «+» /20,525 
Ancohuma, Bolivia. . « « {22,703 \Coropuna, La oo desemeva= 21,696||Gen.. Manuel Belgrano, 

Bonete, Argentina....... , (22,546||Galan, Argentina. ........ 21,654|| Argentina.........-.... 20,505. 
Ojos del Salado, Argentina- fl Muerto, pt clare oo 21,457||Pumasillo, Peru........... 20,492 
(Clin 7 lpm cane peo .. ./22,539]|Nacimiento, Argentina... ..|21,302||Solo, Argentina........... 20,492 
Tu ungate, Argentina- Ilimani, Bolivia...... ....|21,102]|Polleras, Argentina....... cuieae 
SoMagunigg ? Secr . .|22,310||Ilampu, Bolivia. : >: )!:::/21;063||Pular, Chile..............|20,42 

Falso Asutre, Argentina- Laudo Argentina......... 20/997||Chani, Argentina... .. ose e {20,341 

Oniler si See eset 22,277||Huantsan, Peru........... 20,981||Juncal. Argentina......... 20.276 
Sajama, Bolivia........... 22'244||Toro, Argentina-Chile..... 20,932||Aucanquilcha, Chile. ....,|20,276 
Pissis, eNtING. . os. 6. soe 22,241||Tres Cruces, Argentina- Ausangate. Peru........ . {20,187 
Mercedario, sawenGne,. ~ {22,211 CRUG Fe Sagas «oleae sea 20,853)| Negro, Araentingas . .|20,184 
Huascaran, Peru.......... 22,205 araacota. Bolivia-Chile. . |20,768]|Quela, Argentina... 12) 
Tocorpuri, Bollvia-Ghile: 22,162||Tortolas, Argentina-Chile. .|20,745]|Palermo, Argentin. 20,079 
Llullaillaco, Argentina-Chile|22,057||Solimana, Peru. ... 20,728||Plomo, Argentina. . 20.079 
El Libertador, Argentina,. .|22,047||Condor, Argentina 20;669|/San Juan, Argentina, 0.04! 
Cachi, avaniak. ees 22,047||Ampato, Peru....... 20,669 Condorir!, Bolivia. . 20.029 
Yerupaja, Peru...... . .{21.758]|Chimborazo, Ecuador 20,577||Nevada. Argentina-Chil aan 
Pecaneetr, caren z Salcantay, Peru...... 20,551||Antofalla, Argentina. 20,013 

S/S TE Gerad aactete Seren, pt 21,719|/Huancarhuas Peru......../ 20,531 Marmolejo, ‘Argentina-Chile 20,013 

The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 

EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet 
Alps Rimpfischhorn. .. .|13,786}|Fiescherhorn..... 13,284]/Posets........... 11,060 
Mont Blanec...... 15,771)||Aletschhorn...... 13,763||Griinhorn,,...... 13,264 ||/Perdido.......... 10,997 
Monte Rosa, (high- Strahihorn....... 13,717 Lauceriackorah . {13,264 |) Maladetta........ 10,866 
est peak of group) |15, ain Breithorn........ 13,665]|Diirrenh......... 13,238 || Vignemale....,.../10,820 
jor Se ey eee 14 Bieshorn......... 13,651|}Weissmies........ 13,225 || L 
Weisshorn TCA Jungfrau . -}13,645||ANlalinhorn....... 13,215 
Taschhorn....... 4)|Monch.......... 13,468||Laquinhorn...... /13,140 
Matterhorn..... ECPING 0 5.» g--ieie a0 13,461/(Fletschhorn...,.. . {13,127 
Dent Blanche Polar iia oss aes 13,432]|Gletscherhorn 3,064 
Nadelhorn....... 14,206||Castor........ Schallihorn.. 13,051 
Grand Combin... Schreckhorn.,., .. {13,038 
Lenzspitz....:... 14,108]|Ober Gabelhor ; 13) 022 
Finsteraarhorn... .|/14,022/|Felikjoch. . . 
Zinalrothorn...... Gran Paradiso.... 
Aiphubel......... 13,799||Bernina........  ./13, 304! PAMCEO! si cne ssa atenater 11,368 


pa ee 
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a a i 


472 
| Everest............ Nepal-Tibet Nepal-Sikkim . pitttt 
Ee (Godwin Austen).|Kashmir.......... ae O8.8:Ro0. 2: bea 
E Kanchenjunga...... Nepal-Sikkim..... ieee ae a «=e a50 
o> Lhotse I (Everest). ..| Nepal-Tibet.........|27,890||/Sia Kangri..........}/Kashmir............. z 342 
2 ‘epal-Tibet oe Dine se ele ae 34’088 
i .| Nepal-Tibet.........|27,560}/Tent Peak..........| Nepal-Sikkim........ Eyeits 
Nepal-Tibet..........|26,867/|Chamlang..........|Nepal......... eros 
.|Nepal ... 000 - 
‘Ne 33°098 
.| Nepal. 33'990 
Nepal...........-...|26,503}| Baltoro Kangri......|Kashmir...... 28, 300 
Kashmir. 2... sc scion 26,414) Bartntaes, so he. 5. +. | INEPAl es. ce aeie ns cues Fi 
osha (an Nees wiorenaie 23,860 
ype 2 Finn a 6269 hn] a ae wae eee See : 3.458 
isi whe INGDBI oo car eecslisis aa <6 ae at ae) i 
Nepal-Tibet scree sa siege areas 
tae paar oh: eae 
-|23,382 
Lita 23, 
23,258 
‘ 23,255 
Gurla Mandhata.....|Tibet...............]25,355|| Tirsuli.............{India..... goaen 
Ulugh Muztagh.... .|Tibet-Sinkiang.......|25,340||Badrinath..........|Indla........ oo tee 
“irioh Mir... 5. S| ARISGAI £205 Sp cscars as «=, >] 20, 200) LOPIEE Soret come AP EOS at a cert tore 3, 55 
JS Se Sinkiahg............/25,200||Pauhunri...........|Sikkim-Tibet........ pr 
Minya Konka....... US . oie acca ¢.0/ ace sia «| 24 000)| LOMDG anera,. =>. 1 hibetas sees kieca pace oo 168 
ula Kangri...... ..|Tibet-Bhutan........|24,780|| Mt. Grosvenor. .....)China.............. aeons 
Changtse (Everest). .|) Nepal-Tibet.........|24,760||Demavend.........|Iram..........-..+05 On6 
kyang Kangri..... ashmir ,. ..j. 0502+ «+|24,700|| APOFAt. «occ cede css «| RUFROY. 20. wee i 
Stalin Peak.......-. SiR auisia tna ate a: 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 
Mountains and Country| Feet ||Mountains and Country |Feet | Mountains and Country| Feet 


2 peaks). Juliana, New Guinea...... .{ 15,420} [Batu, Ethiopia........... 14,131 
racers exee Wilhelm, North-East ‘Toubkal, Morocco,.......| 13,671 
wKibo. Bea isit'xcolsie\eised . . {19,340} New Guinea........... .| 15,400} |Kinabalu, British North 
Mawenzi............ 17,564)|Ras Dashan, Ethiopia. ....| 15,158 OKHEG.. sete es «+ {13,455 
Kenya, Kenya Colony.....|17,058/}| MarkNam, Antarctica... ... 15,100 sbus, tarctica. ....... 3,200 
Ruwenzori (Margherita), Wade, Antarctica........, 15,000) |Habermeh! Pk., Antarctica! 13,100 
ganda-Belgian Congo... |16,795||Meru, Tanganyika........ 14,979) |Fridtjof Nansen, 
Carstensz Toppen, New Buahit, Ethiopia.......... 797) | Antarctica. ............ 3,100 
UMNO es crete a’ Stere ee ... |16,500)| Karisimbi Belgian Congo- Sumatra......... 12,484 
Idenburg Toppen, New Ruanda-Urundi......... 14,787) ew Zealand....... 349 
OH sieateeys cigiciea «216 .. |15,748)| Kirkpatrick. Antarctica. . . .| 14,600} [Pico de Teide, Canary Isl. . .| 12/162 
Wilhelmina, New Guinea,. . |15,584|| Elgon, Kenya-Uganda... .|14,178 tralia......! 7,316 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


Superior | Michigan| Huron Erie Ontario 

MERE PETURRIULLOR SSH airy 0 ns ci'ule ers os suecs Sevbisis done 350 307 206 241 193 
RMSUIIE SUNOS ec eeieics sc ck eee eres ys wi ee we 160 118 183 53 
Deepest soundings in feet.............. 2. 1,302 923 750 210 778 
Area (8q. miles) water surface—U S............ 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,550 
Canada iors. os) ol, LO" ieee 13,900 4,940 3,970 

Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. . 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,930 7,520 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U. S.. 37,440 67,860 25,310 22,750 18,830 


Canada..| 42'560 |..."..... 


47,310 9,740 15,970 


Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada..| 80,000 67,860 72,620 32,490 34,800 
Mean surface above mean tide at New York in feet 602.2 1 580.5 i 580.58, 572.36 46. i 
Latitude, North,.......... pie Gxb.0) ¥ eiahe stale jee aere ase ane fae 37’ an 00; a a ie ae 
Longitude, West..............0. Sits toe sah eigl bys one aa 84° ran ae = 78° ag 6° foe | 
National boundary line in miles............... | 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
United States shore line inc. islands in miles... . 1,427 1,661 740 490 331 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at 
New York are the average for 98 years—1860-1957. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above mean tide at New ed iret pep 604.05 
(Aug. 1876), 599.98 (April, 1926); Michigan-Hur- 
583.68 (June, 1886); 577.35 (Feb. 1926); Erie, 
574.70 (May, 1952); 569.43 (Feb. 1936); Ontario, 
June, 1952), 242.68 (Nov. 1934). 

The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 


from Duluth, Minn., to eastern outlet on Lake 
Ontario is 1,160 miles. Lake Michigan is the 
largest lake entirely in the United States.: 

Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
leyel. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1845 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 490 square miles of water 
surface 200 are in the United States and 290 in 
Canada, 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Source: American Medical Association 


B (Lat. Recipe), take; 48, of each; ss, one-half; Ib., 
pound; %, ounce; 3, drachm; ‘D, scruple; mn, 
minim, or drop; O, pint; f 3, fluidounce; f5, fluid- 
drachm; 3 §3, half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce; 5 
‘gS, One Ounce and a half; 3 ij, two ounces; egr., 
grain; g.8., as much as sufficient; Ft. mist., let a 
mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; 
ad., to, up to; add., add; Ad lib., at pleasure; Aq., 


water; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil. pill 
Solve, dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum.. to be taken. 
D., dose; Dl., dilute; Filt., filter; Lot., a lotion; Garg, 
@ gargle; a.c., before meals; p.c., after meals; h.s. 
at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; Ess; 
essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.i.d.. three times daily. 
q.i.d., four times daily; p.r.n., as circumstances may 
require. 
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Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 


Nation — Invention 
Pence 1642|Pascal......|French _ Engine, electric igni. 


Inventor. 


Date; Inventor 
1880 ‘Benz. .. 
18 


Engine, gasoline..... 

Ss inloys tomate 1888|Burroughs...|U. 8. En am 

Mong teeioe a 1869 Westinghouse|U. S. Engine, Seam. -c st 
1896/ Langley 78. 


lane, h helt 
aus jet engines 


Airplane with motor.. 3|Orville and Rncracine hee “417 Bacon 
eer. Wilburwrght|U. 8. Enea nalf-tone.| 1893 Ives... . 2... 
Alrpiane’ engine, we? Bxeag vere e [UAS Filament, non-sag.. 1917|Paez...... ..|U.8 
AR 1917|Moss. U.s. Ferhat, “tor steer, 1861 |Siemens. ... . 
Tae jr alvanometer.......| 1820 |Sweigger. . ..|German 
aed Giffard... -..|Erench |! Go e’diseharge tube...| tesz(fale US. 
1898} Dumont...{Brazil. |/Gas Tighting. Satan Scottish 
1900|Zeppelin erman |/G88, mantle........ ... [Austrian 
gs Gasoline, (lead ethyl} 1922 |Midgely.....|U. S 
ked . 1913 |Burton, W.M.|U. 5S. 


sag Sa 10. a Lin -| 1930|Ipatieff. .... 
1909 |Benedictus.. - 


e Au es TO. ane e 1920]de la Clevra. _|Span for extraction). British 
| Automatic ry. motors.| 1904 c a S. Gramophone........| 1887|Berliner,.... s. 
oe. Automoblie, differ Westinghouse Graphophone....... 1885 |Bell-Tainter.. |U. S. 
ential gear........ 1885] Benz ... {German ||Gun, breechloader,. 1811 |Thornton- . 
Automotie leis | 49p3 Morigs8-*<-10 2, loan, magasine. | agzshacesn 7 /B:8 
utomoblle, exper. 1875 .,.. {Austrian , WADE... 4.5 Otc SS. ~s, 
Automobile, gasoline.| 1887|Dalmler... German ||Gun sight, telescopic. | 1891 |iriske. ‘|0: 8. 
Automobile, gasoline. |1892- Duryea, C. E. Gun, silencer,.... 1909 Maxim, H. Pp. U.S. 
189: (See note)..|U. 8. Guncotton. :] 1846|Schoenbein. .|German 
Automobile, gasoline. G 1852 z oucadles ...|French 
Automobile, gasoline.| 1895|Selden..’."']U.S. __ ||Gyrocompass.......| 1911|Sperry.....; U. 8. 
Automobile, magneto.| 1899|Daimler,_ "|! +++.+.+| 1836|/Moore...... U.S 
Automobile, muffler .}. Maxim Harvester-Thresher..| 1888|Matteson U.S 
Automobile, self-star. i9it Howortug: . 8. Ice-making machine. . 1\Gorrie..... AU 
Automobile. steam...} 1889/Roper......./U. S. Indigo, Srateee of...| 1880|Baeyer.,....|German 
Babbitt metal -| 1839) Babpitt. jus Kaieidoscope~. 1817 |Brewster....|English 
Bakelite. . -| 1907|Baekeland.. ,|Belg.U.S.]| Kinetoscope. . ae dison...... 
Balloon 1783 Montgolfier. . French Kodak......... F Eastman- 
Barometer 1643/Torricelli. .. ,|Italian Walker U.S 
Bicycle. . -+| 1842 Lacquer, nitrocellu,. Flaherty 0.5. 
Bicycle, modern... .- LAaMp, ALC). ees ve Brush...... JU. 8. 
Bicycle, Fceitte § aakereun's Lamp, incandescent, .|1878- 
Bifocal lens......... 1879 |Edison...... U.S. 
Block signals, railway Lamp, ineand., homey 1924/Pipkin...... U.S. 
Bomb, depth........ Lamp, incand., gas...| 1916|Langmuir .._|U.S 
Bomb, depth........ Lamp, Klleg........ 1911|Kliegl, A.& J.|U. S 


Lamp, limeslight... 
Lamp, mercury vapor 


826 ngii 
eowninieig ities 1 Drummond. | Sngiee 


Burner, gas......... Lamp, miner's safety.| 1816 pete rac English 
Car coupler......... Lamp, Nernst....... 1897|Nernst...... German 
Carburetor, gasoline. . Lamp, Neon: s25iccolee oes Claude. ,.... French 
Card time recorder... Lathe, turret........ 1845 |Fitch....... I.$ 
Carding machine... . Lens, achromatic, 1758 |Dolland..... English 
Cash register........ , fused bifocal. :;| 1924|/Drescher 
Cellophane.......... Lens, fused bifocal. . 1908 |Borsch, . . .. G. 8. 
Celluloid. .......... Leydenjar (condenser)| 1745|von est "|German 
Cement, Portland... ightning rod....... 1752|Franklin . U.S 


Ss 
gS CeIn 1860|Walton. . .. ,|English 


Circuit breaker... ... 


Clock, pendulum . VPOw states 1885 |Mergenthaler|U. 8. 
axial cable system, Lithopone.......... 1851 \de Douhet. . .| French 
Pe ae Lithopone. | 2.2.22: 1874|Orr......... English 
Locomotive, electric. .| 1851 }Vail. U.S. 


Coke oven.......... 
Collar, paper........ 
Comptometer....... 
Condenser micro- | 

phone (telephone).. 
Cotton: gin->...... 
Cream separator..... 
Cultivator, dise...... 


1801 |Trevithick. , ; | English 
1812|Fenton et al. |English 
1813|Hedley...... English 
1814 |Stephenson, .|English 
1829 Stephenson. . | English 
1830 /Cooper, P. ..|U_ 5S. 

1785|Cartwright . |&nglish 
1924 'Rice -Kellogg |U. Ss. 


Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, prac'l. . 

Locomotive, ist U. S. 
Loom, power ....... 
Loudspeaker, dynamic 


1855 ' y 
Dintreordenn ssi} 4609 slcooayear. 22/6: 8 ||Machine gun........ 1861 |Gatling. ..., U.S. 
Diesel engine........ 1895) Diesel... .... German ||Machine gun, imprvd| 1872/Hotcnkiss. . .|U. 5. 
Dynamite. “7 )'T!) 4867] Nobel......: Swedish || Machine gun(Maxim)| 1883/Maxim, H. 8. 
Dynamo, continuous Magnet, electro.....| 1828 
GUrrent ..:....0477 64 1860) Picinotti.,... Italian S.., o ; 
Dynamo, cont. cur...| 1870/Gramme....|Belgian 


Dynamo, hydrogen 


cooled... se cette 1915]Schuler...... U. 8. 


Dynamo, electric ma- Alexanderson Match, eee 2 
‘chine modulator...| 1939]. Edw: ards .|U. 8. Mercerized textiles... 
Dynamo, high freq...]...--|Thomson., .|English |jMeter, induction..... 


Microphone......... 


eer pees ptie. . 1913, eaeetan ee 
ectric ship power.. . imme: JU. S. 
Electromagnet...... 1824 Sturgeon. .|/English Momitien pote ce 
Electron tube multi- Motor, AC...... 

fh ARP ey ere 1913/Langmuir. ../U. 8S. Motor, induction: 
Electroplating... 1805 Brugnatellf, . Italian {/Motor, AC, railway... 
Electroplating.......| 1838) Jacobi- Motor, outboard..... 

1852 SDELCEE sis « 5 {| Motor, rotary, ; 

Elevator, brake.. Otis... -|U. 8. Motor, induction. ; :: 


Elevator, push button 


Engine, automobile Motoreycle.-........ 


Movie machine. .... 
G Movie machine. . 
91\Levassor.... French rete projector. 


Engine gas compound} 1926] Eick U 

cn teary sree OY ea Mower. lawn. . 

PTET EE ge |S ge (iP IE NR OB 7 ag IISA | Py De dhiah ta dar pete Ar : 
Eaude settee 1877|/Otto........ German ||Mowing machine. ..,} 1831/Manning....|U. S 


1846/Sobrero. .... 


Nitroglycerin...... 
1930 (Carothers.... 


1883|Daimler.... |German |'Nylon synthetic. .... 


Fhgine compression 
ignit Hilo ois 


Oil cracking furnace.. 
Shoe filled Lada cable. 

Ophthalmoscope..... 
Paper fasetiine Payline 


Paper, from wood 
pulp. sulfate process 

Paper, sulite are 

Pen, fountain. . oe 


Photo, color, con- 
trolled penetration. 
Photo, 3-color screen,. 
Photo film, celluloid. 
pee film, trans- 


Piano player... 2... 
Pin; safety. ......... 


Plow, cast iron...... 


Powder, smokeless. 
ing, color....... 


Printing press, sai 
Printing press, web. 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Punch card account’ 8. 
Radar 


Radio amplifier. , 
Radio beacon...... 
Radio broadcaster . 
Radio crystal osclllt. 
Radiometer....... 
Radio receiver cas- 
cade tu Stee aiuntiphate res 


yne 

Radio transmitter 

triode modulation.. 
Radio tube-diode... 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Radio tube triode.. 
Radio, wireless signal 
Radlo, m: ppeeuetl ic 

etector....... ee 

Radio, shovshita 

direction aerial. 


Radio FM multiplex. 

pee oe pre-em- 

Radio FM improved 
multipl 


{introoelluloge) 
Bayon viscose) . 


Reoord, cylinder 


1891] Dew: war. + 
1891|Gavrilov. .:. 
1921/Emanueli. .. 
1868 


Mege-Mouries 
1851) He! oltz... 


1884 [erent Gabe 5 
ee eninge 


1891) Lippman. 
1892 (tem Site mic anes 


annes- 
1928) Godowsky. 


U. 8. 
1904| Lumiere, ane 
U. 8. 


1887|Goodwin. 


E 
1888 en. . 
1898| Baekeland... 
1826) Niepce, Sr... 


1835|Fox-Talbot. .|Eng! 


1837|Daguerre.... 
1839) Niepce, Jr... 
1880|Bell........ 
1925|Bell lab. .... 
1709)Cristoforl.... 
1863|Fourneaux... 


84 
1865|Bullock..... U 
1804/Stevens..... U 


1827|Ressel. .. . 
1831|Sauvage..... 
1837) Ericsson. .... 


1884|Hollerith..../0.8 


1922/Taylor and 
Young.... 
1907 ne Parenys es 
1928/D A 
1902 Stubbienela, . 
1918] Nicolson. 


oie sislee Crookes..... 


1913) Alexanderson 
1913|Fessenden... 


1914/Alexanderson , 
1905|Fleming..... 


1915] De Forest. ..|U 
1907|De Forest. ..|U. §. 


1896|Marconi..... 
1902|Marconi..,.. 
1905|)Marconl,.... 


1929|Armstrong...|U. §. 


1930|Armstrong... 
1932|Armstrong.. . 
1934|Armstrong... 
1936|Armstrong... 


1946/ Armstrong... 


1903/Poulson...., D 


1883/Swan... “ 
1895|Cross-Bevan. 
1890} Duplesses.. . . 
1884|Chardonnet. . 
1892|Cross-Bevan, 


1887|Berliner..... 
1888|Edison...... 
Midgely and 


1930] co-workers. 


1930} Collins. ... 
1839] Goodyear. . 
1808| Newberry . 
1777|Miller....... 


1915|Sperry...... U.5 
18. 


Steamboat, cae ee 
Steamboat, Urea 
Steam car ae 


Submarine. even Keel. 
Submarine, torpedo. . 
Tank, military. ..... 
Telegraph, duplex... 
Telegraph.electromag. 
Pt ads aa magnetic. . 
e! 


Telephone amplifier. . 
Telephone, filter..... 
Telephone, radio..... 


Telephone, radio..... 
Telephone, radio, |. d. 
Telephone, neouratem: 
Telephone, wireless. . 
Telescope. .... 2... as 


Dp 
Telescope, Astron.... 
Teletype...... caches 


‘Television .<ui. oss eer 
"Televistom sos iciass sicseis 
Television, iconoscope 
eelevink on 


1934|V. Zworykin. 
1934|P. Farnsworth 
Se ee 1944) Bair 


Tire, pneumatic. . . 
Tool, peuenetts varia 


orpe: 
parpedc, pete 


Torpedo, marine....} 1804/Fulton,..... rae 
Torpedo, radio......) 1897|Fiske....... U.8. 
Torpedo, remote cont.}..... ./U.8. 


Torpedo, self-propell. 
Torpedo, sole prapells 
Tractor, Lehi ero e 
Transformer, A.C.. 
Transformers...... é 
Tricycle, internal 
combustion engine. 
Trolley car, electric... 


84/Van Depoel 
& Sprague, 


1913/Coolidge. ... 
1912|Coolidge.... 


Tungsten (drawn) Lae 
ment lamp.. 

Tungsten, ductile. - 

Tungsten filament tae 


Turbine, steam. 
Type, movable. 
Typewriter... 
Typewriter,... 


1864|Mitterhofter . 
1868 |Sholes and 
Glidd 


wee estee ante! 


1895| Roentgen. . 
1916|Coolidge. . 


X-ray..... 
X-ray tube. 


7 


i « 
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es e 
Details of Famous Inventions 

Automobile. Charles E. Duryea declared he operated the first successful American automobile in 
Springfield, Mass., Apr, 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made essential contri- 
butions to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 1893. Practical patent was granted to CG. E. 
Duryea June 11, 1895. Supplementary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 

Radar. Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval Research 
Aircraft Laboratory, Washington, D.C. The Navy ordered radar for ships, 1936. First vessel to use 
it was U. S. S. New York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor, but no 
hostile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by the Taylor-Young experiments, 
independently developed radar, which they called radio-location. 

Television. Developed in the 1930s in laboratories, principal patents going to Vladimir Zworykin and 
Philo Farnsworth, who developed it independently. Authorized by Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, July 1, 1941. There were five months of telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl] Harbor. First 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. The war stopped manufacture of equipment 
and limited programs to instructions to air wardens’and military services. First stations were WNBT, 
(NBC, New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and acted 
out at Schenectady in 1943. The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
were made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with an eyepiece. 
First coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA in 1946. 

J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944, In the United 
States Golsmark made important contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system in 1946. 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program by CBS June 25, 1951, 
over a network including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Motion Pictures in Size and Depth. A device for giving depth to motion pictures, invented by Fred 
Waller, had its first public performance as Cinerama in New York Sept. 30, 1952. By using 
multiple cameras and projection apparatus it produced an effect known as 3-dimensional (3-D). 
Another multiple system, Cinemiracle, was introduced 1958. An anamorphic lens, invented in Europe 
by Henri Chretien, was called Cinemascope, 1953. A number of other processes to widen the screen 
without using more than one projector were Natural Vision, VistaVision, and Todd-AO (American 
Optical). 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


Product Date| Discoverer | Nation Product |Date; Discoverer | Nation 
ACTH. coi ie 0 ia)e wie «| 1949|)Armour & Co. |U. 8S. Ether, anesthetic. ...| 1842)Long.,......|U. 8. 
Analine dye........ .| 1856|Perkin...... English | |Insulin,............ 1922) Banting, Best, 
Anti-rabies.......... 1885 |Pasteur..... French MacLeod, .| Canad. 
Antitoxin.......... >| 1894|Koch....... German | |Izoniazid..........- 1952| Hoffman-La- 

ASE YE ON ee. 6 able’ | close ae Barnes...... U. 8. Roche ....|/U. 8. 
Arsphenamine....... 1910 |Ebrlich...... German Domagh.....|German 
ASPITIR. 2 hiwein ce Sainte 1899 |Dresser..... German | |Methanol.,... qisieaiats 1925|Patard...... French 
Atomic theory....... 1803 |Dalton...... English ||Neomycin.,........ 1949) Waksman & 
Atom-smashingtheory | 1919|Rutherford. . |English = Lechevalier|U. 8. 
Atrabine s..¢ 4066 0.%% .....|Mietzsch,etal|German | |Neutron.......... .-| 1932) Chadwick. . .| English 
Aureomycin......... 1948 |Duggar...../U. S. Nitric acid.......... 1648/ Glauber, ....|German 
BEOtG FOS sr ee cisie es vi\einwla > Mietzsch, Nitric oxide......... 1772) Priestley. ...| English 
Klarer.... {German | |Penicillin......0.... 1929} Alex. Fleming| English 
Barbltalios. . oc ccs 1903 |Fischer...... German 1945| Florey-Chain,| English 
BOGR i... «.++.| 1920/Calmette, Plutonium fission....| 1940) Kennedy,J.W/|U. 8. 
Guerin. ... |/French Wahl, A. C..)/U. 58. 
BOaiTON Aarcccisiee o's es 1940 \Kerst, D. W.|U. 5S. Seaborg, G.T,) U. 8S. 
PAOG Ie craic esate a cin ye te 1936|Kogl, Ton- Segre, Emilio] U. 8. 
nies.,..... {German | |Polio vaccine... 1953)Salk, Jonas E.| U.S; 
Bleaching powder.. 1798 |Tennant.,....|English | |Protargol...... 1882) Neisser...... German 
Bordeaux mixture. . 1885 |Millardet....|French Quinine-synthet! 1918] Rabe. ......|German 
Bromine from sea.. 1924 |Edgar- Radioactivity. ......| 1896) Becquerel.,. .| French 
Kramer... |U. 8. Radioactivity counter| 1908) Rutherford, 
Calcium carbide..... 1888 |Wilson....../U. 5. Geiger. ...} English 
Carbon oxides....... 1925 |Fisher Radium.......++..+.| 1898) Curie, Pierre.| French 
Gropsch,., (German ||Radium........ ..»»| 1898] Curie, Marie. | Polish 
Camphor synthetic... | 1896|Haller......|French Relativity theory....| 1905] Einstein..... German 
OHUOTINe yes) 0)60:2 55 0s | 1810\Davy....... English | |Salvarsan (606)...... 1910) Ehrlich...... German 
Chloroform......... + | 1831|Guthrie, S...|U. 8. Streptomycin........ 1945) Waksman., ./U. 8. 
Chloromycetin.,.... on pics toe ‘Burkhoider, . |U. 5. Sulfanilamide theory..| 1908)Gelmo...... German 
Conteben........... 1950 |Belmisch, Sulfanilamide....... .| 1934) Domagh.. ...|German 
Mietzsch, Sulfadiazine:........ 1940| Roblin. ..... U.S. 
Domagh.. . |German | |Sulfapyridine........ 1938| Ewins Phelps} English 
Cortisone..... .+eeee | 1936/Kendall...../U. 8. Sulfathiazole........|..... Fosbinder, 
Cortisone, synthesis.,| 1946/Sarett...... .|U. 8. Walter... .|U. 8. 
Cyanide. ...... ~eee| 1905|\Caro, Frank. |German | |Sulfuric acid........ 1831) Phillips. ....| English 
Cyclotron...... +ees+{| 1930|Lawrence..../U. 8 ‘| \Sulfurie acid, lead. ...| 1746) Roebuck. .. .| English 
52 ee ree ree ...+| 1874\Zeidler..... . (German | |Terramycin......... 1950) Finlay,et al. .|U. S. 
(Not applied as insecticide until 1939) Tuberculin.......... 1890| Koch. ......|German 
Deuterium (heavy Urey, Brick- Uranium fission Hahn, Strass- 
hydrogen)......... 1932] wedde, (OEOPY) Mewes cies 1939, man...... German 
Murphy... |U. 8. Bohr...... Danish 
Electric waves. . .| 1888|Hertz.,.....|German Einstein... .|U. S. 
BY OCOD sis) -/0. 0, 51.0100+1 080) 1918/Thomson, J. |English Fermi vitae Italian 
Electron diffraction, .| 1936/Thomson, G, |English “ Pegram...|U.S. 
Davisson..../U. 8. Uranium fission, atom- Wheeler...|U. 58. 
Electron spectrometer] 1944|Deutsch, Eli- ie reactor .....-:..%. 1942) Enrico Fermi. Italian 
iout, Evans|U. 8S. 'Leo Szilard..|U. 5S. 
Electrostatic generator! 1929/VanGraff. de |U. S. Wacotne 05. ed 1798 Jenner. ..... English 


Density of Gases and Vapors 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Ninth Revised Edition (Weight in Grams per litre) 


Gas | We. Gas We. || Gas wt. 
000. ce. pase 900 
Acetylene...........-- 33 Nitti oxi: oe 1389 
Nas tery ete renee come ae 
reap ae ot Nitrogen (atm.) 1.257 
ATACNE fica cs oo Lh eens Nitrosyl chloride 2.992 
Butaneqis0nce. «04. Mail, 30 Nitrous oxide... -| 1.964 
Butane s. oi. 7 010 00.8 OXY ROD. 14 sci si vie ae ta 1.428 
Carbon dioxide.......... Phosphine. .4 3. «605. ose ee 
Carbon monoxide........ Propane......- aapakasty tose Agee 
Carbon oxysulfide. . ci Silicon tetrafluoride...... 68 
Chlorine.......... - Sulfur dioxide........... 2.858 
Chlorine monoxide. as eased ciate Yt ete ODOR «575 4ia/e. oeave vieavetere .| 5,858 
Ethane s..25. 62.6 “i se (Methyl fluoride.......... 1.545 
Bthylené. <<... es Ny Ah 08 Mono methylamine...... 1,396 


a 
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540 Notable Tall Buildings 
Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


Height is from the sidewalk to the penthouse, tower, statue or light 


of roof, including 
atop building, but does not include a flag pole. 


City 


New York City, Manhattan 
Empire State, 34th St., 5th Ave... 

Attenna, 222 ft., makes total... - 
Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 
60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine St......... 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St... 
RCA, Rockefeller Center... “ 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway. . i 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl. 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. . 
500 Fifth Avenue.............,.. 


ree’ 
General Electric, Lexington Ave... 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave.. . 


. S. Court .S. Custom House. .oo........ 496 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. John Hancock Bldg.............. 495 
Federal Bl 345 


House, 505 Pearl St... 10) ae 36 
Socony Mobil Bldg., East 42nd St. ‘ed dg. & Post Office....... 22 
. Y, Central, 230 Park Ave...... New England Tel. & Tel.......... 298 20 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.... U. S. Machinery Bldg............ 298 20 
Sherry-Neth’land, 5th Ave., 59th St. New England Mutual Ins. Co..... 10 
se 225 Broadway.... 45 Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave.-& 57th St. . Rand Bldg., Lafayette Square 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street... . .. 54 including 40-ft. beacon......... 392 26 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 42 City Hall, 65 Niagara Square...... 378 32 
elson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. Liberty Bank, 424 Main St........ 5 23 
Hotel Pierre, Fifth Ave. & 61st St.. Electric Bldg., 39 E. Genesee St.... 283 18 
House of Seagram, 375 Park Ave. . 10 ayette Square............. a 63 _ 23 
AOMPBTOEG WAY. oii cee ra kes vee oe 520 IN. Y. Telephone Bidg., Church St. 258 16 
444 Madison Ave................ Marine Trust, 237 Main St....... § 250 16 
International, Rockefeller Center. 
ank of New York, 48 Wall Street..| 513 | 32 ||Board of Trade................ 605 44 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue.....) 513] 43  |/Prudential Life Ins. Go...._.° °°! 1 41 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp...... OLE sh ceee Pe 
United Nations, 405 EB. 42nd St.. 557 38 
22 East 40th Street..............| 503 | 43 ||Kemper Insurance Bldg........._. 555 45 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine...) 500 |.......|/Field Bldg., 135 S. LaSalle St... __ 535 42 
N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St.....| 498 | 33° "||One LaSalle Street..............° 530 49 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine St 526 45 
Time & Life, Rockefeller Center....| 490] 36 ||Pure Oil, 35 BE. Wacker Drive... |_ 523 40 
666 Fifth Avenue 519 42 
15 Broad Street... . 3 37 
Con. Edison, 14th St. & Irving Pl 491 41 
New Yorker Hotel...............| 470] 42 ||American National Bank......... 479 40 
McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St.....| 464] 33 ||Bankers, 105 W. Adams St...) °° 476 41 
Essex House, Central Park South..| 460 | 44 ||Continental Companies.........”; 475 32 
111 West 40th Street.............]. 451] 34 |/American Furniture Mart...) °°"! 474 24 
Metropolitan Life, 25. 24th St....] 451] 31 ||Sheraton Hotel............°.°.7° 471 42 
POrK AVE. 23.,.. -...ssse./ 443 |) 34 |/Palmolive, 919 N. Mich. Ave...... 468 37 
Daily News, 220 East 42d Su......| 439} 36 |/188 Randolph Tower........... 1" 65 45 
@poerhindvA venue... ........0055 462 36 
Chrysler Building East.........../ 432] 32 ||Roanoke 118. LaSalle St......... 452 37 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St 438 38 
Esso, Rockefeller Center.......... é ninago: ‘Femple.<80 cee eds Gee 400 21 
110 William Street............... An add'l 169 ft. to top of cross. . 569 inch 2 
Poe Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave....... 398 32 
333 394 34 
375 40 
360 30 
360 24 
34% 32 
342 32 
340 24 
340 25 
336 28 
333 19 
332 21 
332 22 
325 21 
306 27 
302 25 
300 26 
300 23 
574 48 
495 34 
320 25 
273 19 
708 52 
360, 24 
298 21 
289 23 
RP RNORME a sr erdic 286 22 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank...... 
16 Court Street 358 3 
598 36 
551 33 
ne ee 
31 
377 18 
360 22 


; Minneapolis, Min eos ot 
Foshay Tower, incl 1b8-ft. TY-tower 


Penh Aten fests 7 |\Northwestern Bank, incl. 150-ft. 
SF en eon Bay Bulldin SHiienakavagene’ oe Reatnene 
Seeercne sot oe unicipal Bu 3 5..2 0 
Baker tote abana, seer cranth coiet ate eons North Western B 
Hulman Bide, 7990 Wand St..... 


Mont omery, Ala. 
Knott Ala 1g. oT ace aa 26 Tefferson Davis Hotel 
First National Bank............. including 75-tt. thy antenna. 


Alen UTOWAE I Case Bia seaikes Z Lit amat eae Bank 


Mille“High Center.) jeccie ce «ics ote 


Denver Club Bldg. ........... re Newark, 

Mountain ee Tele, & Tele..... ; 73 |/National Newark é@ “Essex Bank... 
Des Moines, lowa Raymond-Commerce. . 

Equitable Bidg., 604 Locust....... American Insurance Company.. 


State. Capltol enc mice nsot 4 |/Prudential Insurance Company. 
epeiioit: Mich N. J. Bell Telephone Co.. z 

Penobscot, 637 Griswold Mutual Benefit Life Ins Co.. 

Guardian, 500 Griswold . Martland Medical Center. . 

Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blv. Military Park Bldg 

David Stott, 1150 Griswold Gibraltar Building 

Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 24 $ Sacred Heart Cathedral 

Cadillac 1 Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq.. Federal Trust Company 

David Broderick Tower..... 

Buhl, 535 Griswold seveceee? 350 | 26 ||Jung Hotel, incl. TV tower....... 

Michigan Bell Telephone. 

National Bank = American Bank, 200. ‘Carondelet St. 

Sheraton Cadillac Hotel. 3 if aes Hospital of La........... 

City-County Bldg., Woodward Ave Oklahoma City, Os: 


= Penobscot Addition.............. 2 B First National Bank etic 
po: Dime Bldg., 719 Grigeain.. Liberty National Bank,......). 1) 
ih Maccabees Bldg., 5057 Woodward. Philadelphia, Pa. . 
r Water Board Bidg., 735 Randolph. City Hall Tower 
ie J. L.Hudson, 1206 Woodward Ave.. Jacl. 35-ft. atte of Wm. Penn... 
ro Henry Ford 1 Hos ee 1) OR Aorioe 257} 19 |/Phila. Saving Fund Society....... 
“ Reet genera ae: ide. helene toe ul 
ac Square Bidg............ cluding 16-ft. sign............ 
Ford La 615 Gasca Ltenvoras. ata Girard ats Broad & i og a a 
rt Worth, Texas Lewis Ti 15th & Locust...... 
a Continental Natl. Bank Blidg.. : Fidelity-Philadel hia, Menace z 
a Continental Life Ins. Bidg........ Penn Mutual Life 
Fair Store. 303 W. 7th.. ........ The Drake, 15th % Spruce. . 
4 Hartford, Conn. Medical Tower, 255 So. 7th aiteecene 2 
q Travelers Ins. Co Market Street Natl. Bank. ma 349 5 : 
> 246 “TS 340-15 285 2 
~ --—s« Southern New England Tele. Co...{ 219 | 12 j|/Inquirer Building.......... 340 18 = 
> 331 22 ‘ 
. te 325 23 
A »T 316 24° ee 
Guilt, 710 Sian St. bs , 316 24 
; Neils Bi BPeRs. ane Tra ot etdee: a ais oe 
, tesa Bank. weet Main me Chateau Crillon, 16th & Locust... 303 27 
5 Sterling, Fannin and Texas. 28 2 Penn Center Bullding.......... 271 20 
Commerce, 914 Main St. 4 3 Penn Center Building 270 20 
City Natl. Bk., Main & McKinney... Sheraton Hotel, 17th & Penna.. 266 21 
Petroleum, 1312 Texas St......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Houston Club. 807 Rusk.....-: z } Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grant St....... 582 44 
Indianapolis, Ind. University of Pittsburgh....... 5 535 42 
ele ag Bank Bldg., incl. radio 25 Wm. Penn Place w. 8. Steel). 516 42 
POWOP a orb a. cee be cite ce ams Rep pete th bre, and eben? ‘ rue oe 
Trust, 108 N. Penn...... coa g ix Wap utewsey 
retens foe PS att abn Semele cats Grant, Grant St. nr. 3d Ave......; 410 36 
ackson, Miss. First National Bank, 511 Wood PS 387 26 
First Nati. ‘Bank Bldg icidia: seca Oliver, 535 Smithfield St....... a 347 25 
Deposit Guaranty Bank Bldg...... Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave...... 339 20 
Standard Life Bidg.............. Frick, 437 Grant St......,.- 330 20 
Jacksonville, Fla. Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth Ave... 322 24 a 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer........ 2 Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave...| 300 21 
Independent Life & Accident Co.. Gateway Center Bidg.. ........ , 260 24 
Jersey City, N. J. Richmond, Va. 
Medical Center, Tuberculosis...... | 320 | 24 Central National Bank Bldg....... | 282 | 24 
Medical Center. 4 peer t pugs saa 294 | 22 First National Bank Bldg......... 262 19 
Kansas City, Rochester, N. Y. 5 
Kansas City Light and i car Svoty 503 36 Eastman Kodak Bidg., incl. weather, 
Federal Office Bldg.............. 434 33 GANG tc oo recctnn scecrerl sited 366 19 
CttysHallec ska os Ue art ste ts 417 30 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bidg....... 262 14 
PRMEPHOROT SaaS IS ow Oe ae od 382 28 Times Square B Ms ES init sc sadlt ooeeeete 256 10 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts....... 319 26 St. Lou 
Federal Reserve. 10th & Grand. . 300 | 18 |\s.-W. Bell Tele., “O10 ine St..... 297; 31 
Jackson County Court House...... 293 Nese OTH Olyll COUtR I= 6 vay ts0 sev colar 387| 13 
Knoxville, Tenn. Park Plaza Hotel.) 2. 06.0.6 .02': «0. 310 20 
Hamilton Natl. Bank............ | 170 | 16 henwox Motel. oes. oa. caewilewe 268 25 
Hotel Andrew Johnson........... 170 16 Missouri Pacific Bldg............. 264 23 
ioe Angeles, ae Continental Bldg., 3615 Olive..... 264 23. 
; City Hall 2.5 ck a eee ateeip reverent 464 25 ||Railway Exchange Bldg..... Sara 250 24 
Ss Richfield BiG 5 vice Wis Mat n aes “| 328 12 St. Paul, Minn. 
is U.S. ev Ofte & Courthouse. . ‘+ 257. 18 |/First Natl. Bank Bide 
mphis, Tenn. including 100-ft. sign 601 32 
Sterick Bldg nel. 100-ft. igo niente 465 29 U, S. Post Office Bidg.. 274 12 
Columbian Mutual Life Tower . | 265 22 City Hall. & Court House 261 18 
Iexchange Building.........-..... 264 22 Montgomery Ward & Co. Bldg.... 257 9 
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542 Notable Tall Buildings; Passenger Liners; Latin American Trade 


° ~” Height |Stories 
City City Ft. No. 
United 8 Bid. ona 275 23 
Tra: Come. BM eralty Bireet- 20.103. 212 | 22 
Rae tower. S10 S. St. Mary’s.. 900 ee shea of Re aes ane a 
Nix Professoina! Bldg., 414 Navarro Boe La git graben os wee me 
ae. ane of Commerce, incl. ee, Wak SK ay s 
GWEN ects ore Wie ees i —— pe vets 
ee oes incl. weater Old National Bank Bldg.....-°. | 217 | 15 
Milam Bide. “415 W. Travis. 2. .: Paulsen Bldg., Riverside ea eaes = | 18 
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OTHER TALL BUILDINGS AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES 


Lincoln Natl. Bank Bldg., 23 (312); Lansing, 
Mich., Michigan Natl. Tower, 25 Bae. incl. 45-ft. 
antenna); Lincoln, Nebr., State Capitol (469, incl. 
32-ft. bronze statue); Nashville, Tenn., Life and 
Casualty Tower, 30 (409); New Haven, Conn., 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle (257); Providence, 
R. 1., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 26 (420); Shreve- 
port. La., Beck Bldg., 20 (265); Waco, Tex., Amica- 
ble Life Bldg., 21 (282, incl. observation tower); 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Reynolds Bldg., 21 (315). 

Foreign structures: Tokyo tele on tower 
(1,082); The Eiffel Tower 984.25); P. amid of 
Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s Vatican 
City (448). 


Paul’s Cathedral, London (365), and the St. 
Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’s 
Church of England Cathedral (300), both in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


WORLD’S TALLEST MAN MADE STRUCTURE 
Television tower in Roswell, N. M., 1,610 feet, including antenna. 


New Passenger Liners for Atlantic and Pacific 


Two new luxury liners for the New York-South 
American trade were placed in commission in 
1958 by the Grace Line. The ships are the 
Santa Paula and the Santa Rosa, designed by 
Gibbs & Cox, New York. Each ship is 584 ft, 
long and 84 ft. wide, with 20,000 tons displace- 
ment, steam-driven turbines capable of 20 knots, 
and 8 decks. There is room for 300 passengers 
and 208 crew and 29 officers and all cabins are 
outside. The ships will leave New York on 
Fridays for 12-day voyages. Each ship is equipped 
with Sperry gyrofins for stabilization. 

The Peninsular & Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., largest of the British organizations, 
ordered building of two superlines to enter the 
tourist trade in the Pacific by 1961. They ‘will 
move between the West Coast ports of the United 
States, the Far East and Australia and will be 
capable of 26 knots. 

Hamburg Atlantik Shipping Line bought the 
23,313-ton liner; Empress of Scotland, from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for a reported sum 
of $2,800,000. A large amount was to be expended 
on preparing the ship for the New York-Hamburg 
trade. The North German Lloyd purchased the 


United States Trade 


30,477-ton French liner Pasteur for a similar 
purpose. 

Funds for building two new superliners were 
voted by the U. S, Congress in July, 1958. One is 
to replace the America in the Atlantic service and 
the other the President Hoover in the Pacific 
service, both to be adaptable for troop transport. 
Steamship corporations will pay 45% of the con- 
struction costs and the Government will advance 
the rest in 20-year mortgages at 314%. The cost 
of the Atlantic liner is expected to reach $128,- 
000,000. In signing the act President Eisenhower 
declared private financing would have been much 
more economical. 


When the Moore-McCormack Steamship line 
launched its new ocean liner, Brasil, it disclosed 
a new design for smokestacks. A large oval 
protuberance similar in appearance to the con- 
ventional stack did. rise amidships, but it was 
topped by a deck for sunbathers. The fumes from 
the oil burners were exhumed through two tall 
tubes, slightly larger than the conventional king- 
posts and placed aft, The Brasil was launched ‘at 


Pascagoula, Miss., and joined the South American 
cruise fleet in mid-1958. 


With Latin America 


Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly.. U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


United States exports to 20 Latin American Te- 
publics rose to a record value of $4.7 billion in 
1957, increasing by more than one-fifth from 
1956 levels. In the same period imports advanced 
almost 4%: to a peak $3.8 billion. Four-fifths of 
the exports were finished manufactures. This 
trade helped soften the effects of a decreased 
domestic demand. 

Most of the October-December, 1957, advance 
in imports by the U.S. was in foodstuffs, which 
had been sharply below the 1956 levels in. the 
first 9 mos. of 1957. 

Part of the export gain resulted from rising 
prices. The average unit value of exports to the 
Latin American area increased about 5%; re- 
flecting price trends for finished goods in the 
United States. The greater part of the increase 
in exports, however, was in volume, up about 15%. 

There were sharp drops in import unit values of 
coffee and copper in 1957, as well as increased 
prices for crude petroleum and residual fuel oil. 


The expansion in exports was financed to a 
considerable extent by the increase in new 
American private investment in Latin America, 
over $1 billion in 1957. Venezuela received heavy 
dollar payments for new petroleum concessions. 
Increase Export-Import Bank credits $234,000,000 
in 1957 as against $70,000,000 in 1956, also contri- 
buted. Over $50,000,000 was disbursed to Colombia 
to refinance debts arising from earlier purchases 
of U. S. products. 

Venezuela was the leading consumer of Ameri- 
can goods in 1957, exports expanding 55% to 
$1,050,000,000 owing principally to increases in 
machinery, transportation equipment and steel 
products. Imports rose 28% to $900,000,000 with 
gains in petroleum and iron ore, 

The Latin American area superseded Canada as 
the second largest destination for American non- 
military exports in 1957. Western Europe ranked 
first, taking 31% of the total; Latin America 
took 24%, Canada 21%. 


SAXONS AND DANES 


Son of EFalhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex. 


Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and |: 
Second son of Ethelwuitf - 


‘|Brother of Athelstan, murdered. . 
Brother of Edmund............ 


Edward 
Harold II... 


William I... 
William II.. 
Henryl.... 


Stephen.... 


HenrylIl.... 
Richard I... 
John.,.,... 
Henry III... 
Edward I... 
Edward II.. 
Edward III,. 
Richard II.. 


Henry IV... 
HenryV.... 
Henry VI... 
Edward IV.. 
Edward V... 
Richard III. 
Henry VII.. 


Henry VIII. 
Edward VI.. 


James.f..... 
Charles 1... 


The Crom- 
welis 


Charles 11... 
James I1+.. 


William II. 
Il 


George I.... 


George II... 
George III... 


George IV. - 
William IV’. 
Victoria.... 


Edward VII. 


George V.... 
faward Vili 


RI 
The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings 
Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow 
Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclere 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 


HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I. 
Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion 


Eldest son of Edward 
Son of Black Prince and grandson of 
HOUSE OF LANG. 


His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tall 

Eldest son of Edward [V, murdered in the.Tower of London : 


Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 


b rey his successor. 
Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Jane 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554. 
Daughter of Henry VIL , by Catharine of Aragon 
Daughter of Henry VIII, my Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded... . 
HOUSE OF STUART 
James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, who was a great 
granddaughter of Henry VII 
Only surviving son of James I.: 
COMMON WE. 


USE OF HANOVER 
Son of Blector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I ie 
Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg 
Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenb 
His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 
to the mental condition of George III. 
Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick 
‘Third son of George III, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen 
Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG 
Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark .. 
HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
Name of Royal Family changed to Windsor July 17, 1917 
Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 
Eldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 
1936; abdicated Dec. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor; married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15, 1945. 


.|Second son of George VY, born Dec. 14, 1895; married April 26, 1923, 


Lyon; acceded Dec. 17, 1936; crowned May 
y 
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Noted Personalities—Rulers of France 
Rulers of France; Famous Queens 


CAESAR TO CHARLEMAGNE 
Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans rul 
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Name and year of Accession _ 
roth ing gar Henry IV. She persuaded 


ears. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached order the massacre of Hugue- 
the Piatti from the East C. 250 A. D. By the nots on St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, the 
5th century the Merovingian Franks ousted the day her daughter was married to Henry o 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, Navarre = 
Burgundians and others, they defeated Attila and | |1559) bc otis son of Henry gt ae ae ary, 
y s-sur-Marne. ee! +, Was 
one iidenie E ea leader of the Merovingians trothed when 6 to — — Aen They 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 


1s: Mary ruled Scotiand until pig ten ag 
1567 

1560) Charles IX, brother of Francis IT 

1574\Henry III, brother, assassinated 


HOUSE OF BOURBON 


is) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
Reteeting the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his capital. 
His line ruled until Childeric ITI was deposed, 742. 
The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (687- 
714) major domus, or head of the palace, of 
Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martel 
{the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, Tay eEe deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
ntil 768. 

in os Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
(742-814), became king of the Franks, 768, with 
his brother Carloman, who died 771. He ruled 
France, Germany, (oa of Italy, Spain, Austria, 
enforced Christianity. Was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor by Pope Leo III in St. Peter's, Rome, 
Dec. 25, 800 A. D. Succeeded ey son, Louis I, the 
Pious, 814. At deatn, 840, Louis left empire to sons 
Lothair (Roman emperor); Pepin I (king o: 
Aquitaine); Louis II (of Germany); Charles the 
Bald (France). They quarreled and by the peace 


were Cardinals 
1643|Louis XIV (the 
IV, was king 7 


of Verdun, 843, divided the empire. Montespan and Madame de Maintenon 
1715 |Louis XV, great dson. Louis XV (1710-1774) 
AD. Name and year of Accession married a Polleh princess Lost Canada to the 
aa English. His favorites, Mme. Pompadour an 
THE CAROLINGIANS Kime. DuBarry influenced policies. Noted for 
840 |Charles I, the Bald, Roman Emperor, 875 saying: Apres moi, le deluge. (After me, the 
877 |Louis II, the =tammerer, son 
879 |Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro.) 1774|Louis XVI, grandson; married Marie Antoi- 
884 |Charles II, the Fat; Roman Emperor, 881 nette, dau. of Empress Maria Therese of 
888 |Eudes (Odo) elected by nobles. Ceded land to Austria. King and ueen beheaded by 
898 |Charles II, the Simple, son of Louis II, defeated by Revolution, 1793. Their son, called Louis 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war TI, id to have died in’ prison, never 
923 |Rodoiph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy ruled 
one Louis IV, son of Charles III FIRST REPUBLIC 


Rovbatr, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 1792| National Convention of the French Revolution 
Louis 1795) Directory, under Barras and others 
1799) Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 


In 1802 elected Consul for life 


, the Sluggard, left no heirs 
THE CAPETS 
987| Hugh acorn of Hugh the Great 


996) Robert (the Wise), his son 

1031] Henry " his son, last Norman FIRST EMPIRE 

1060) Philip I (the Fair), son, king at 14 1804 Napoleon I, Emperor. Foeegning (de Beauhar- 
1108) Louis VI (the Fat), son nais) Empress, 1804-09; Marie Louise, Em- 
1137/Louis VII (the Younger), son press, 1809-1814. Her son, Francois (1811- 
1180) Philip II (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 832) titular King of Rome, later Duke de 


Louis VIII (the Lion), son 

Louis IX, ‘son, crusader. Louis IX (1214-1270) 
reigned 44 years, arbitrated disputes with 
English King Henry III; ted crusades, 1248 
captured in Egypt 1250) and 1270, when he 
ied of plague in Tunis. Canonized 1297 as 


Reichstadt and “‘Napoleon II,” never ruled. 
Napoleon abdicated 1814, returned for 100 
days, 1815, was defeated by the allied coali- 
tion at Waterloo, June 18, 1815, then was 
exiled to St. Helena Island. Died there 
May 5, 1821 


St. Louis BOURBONS RESTORED 
ee pap i ithe Roth oe eng a ty 1814) Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
1314|Louls X (the Headstrong), son. His posthumous 1824/Charles X, brother: reactionary, deposed by 


son, John I, lived only 7 days the July Revolution, 1830 


1316} Philip V (the Tall), brother o: Louis X 


1322 


Charles IV (the Fair), brother of Louis X 
HOUSE OF VALOIS 
Philip VI (o 


HOUSE OF ORLEANS 
1830] Louis Philippe, the Citizen King 
SECOND REPUBLIC 


1328 Valois), grandson of Philip ITI||1 i leon. Presi: 

fae eee wns, 904), nis son, retired to England = Pepateon eee ns a resident, DepAb ye ok Na: 
Sharles he Wise), son 

1380) Charles VI (the Beloved), son SECOND EMPIRE 


1422 


Charles VII (the Victorious), son. In 1429 Joan 
of Are (Jeanne d’Arc) promised Charles to 
oust the English, who occupied northern 
France. Joan won at Orleans and Patay and 
had Charles crowned at Orleans J uly 17, 1429. 
Joan was captured May 24, 1430, and executed 
May 30, 1431, at Rouen for heresy. Charles 
ordered her rehabilitation, effected 1455. 
Agnes Sorel was Charles? acknowledged mis- 


1852)Napoleon ITI, Emperor. Eugenie (de Montijo) 
Empress. Lost Franco-Prussian war, de- 
posed 1870. Son, Prince Imperial (1856-79), 
died in Zulu War. Eugenie died 1920 

.. THIRD REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 

1871, Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 

1873} MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 


1887| Sadi-Carnot. 


tress 1894) Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
1461) Louis XI (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 1895/ Faure, Francois Felix ( 1841-1899) 
1483/Charles VIII (the Affable), son 1899) Loubet, Emile (1838-1 
1498) Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 1906) Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931) 
1515)Francis I, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law. | |1913| Poincare, Raymond (1860-19: 4) 
Francis I (1494-1547) reigned 32 years, fought | |1920} Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
4 big wars, was patron of the arts, aided||1920 Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
Cellini, del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Rabe-| {1924 Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 
lais. Embellished Fontainebleau 1931/Doumer, Paul (1857-1932 assassinated 
1547| Henry II, son, killed at a joust in a tournament. 


He was the husband of Catherine de Medicis 
(1519-1589) and the lover of Diane de 
Poitiers (1499-1566). Catherine was born in 
Florence, daughter of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. By her marriage to Henry II she be- 
came-the mother of Francis II, Charles IX, 
Henry III and Queen Margaret (Reine 


resigned 

FOURTH REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 

Elected for 7-year term’ jointly by National 
Assembly and Council of the Republic 

1947| Aurio!, Vincent (1884- ) 

1954|Coty, Rene (1883- ) 


For the Fifth Republic, 1968, see Index. 
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Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany; Austria; Spain . 545 


‘ e 3 
Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian Dynasties 
Continental ruling houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who r 
oe to be traded in marriages and protective alliances. Thus authoring. often erceoa antionee 
undaries. Dominion over Austria, Bohemia, lea Hungary, Poland, etc., shifted many times 


amid devastating wars. This table gives the rise 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 


CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 
Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
peror by po; 800 A. D. Died, 814. 
Louis I udwig) ae Pious, son; crowned by 


West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 
Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 
Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 
Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


SAXON DYNASTY; FIRST REICH 

Henry 1, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
mother and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 


/ by pope. 


Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 


HOUSE OF FRANCONIA (THE SALIC HOUSE) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto 1. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 

Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 

did penance at Canossa. 

Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 

Bee house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 
elf. 


HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN 
Conrad III, duke of Suapbia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 


usade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
mever recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 


RULERS FROM VARIOUS HOUSES 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for election of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
gun 800 A. D.). 

Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437. also. king of Hungary. 


HAPSBURG DYNASTY 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


0: erman, Austrian and Prussian rulers, from 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
urgundy. Assumed title of Roman Emperor, 1508. 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
ilian; Luther; Reformation, religious wars. 
Ferdinand 1, 1558-1564. Maximilian Il, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612: son. 
Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; '1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 
Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
raed Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 


Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 oe war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa, 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 

Francis Joseph I, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary tormed; 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandnephew, 1916-1918, last emperor 
of Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 
11-13, 1918. (d, 1922.) 

For subsequent history see Austria, page 340, and 
Hungary, page 359-360. 


RULERS OF PRUSSIA 

Nucleus of Prussia was the Mark of Branden- 
burg. First margrave was Albert the bear (Al- 
brecht), 1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become 
mae TerAye. was Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


SECOND GERMAN REICH 

William 1, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor, 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William iI, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin. May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Germany, pp. 356-357, 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon. 1469, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested. by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy. Presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 
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Roman 


. of the Roman 
From Romulus to the end of the Empire in the et ie ie Pom 


; tinople, and for a brief period in N 
4 tang when te was succeeded by the Ottoman 


Rulers 


in the East sat 
le by the Turks 
e. 


B.C, Name A.D. Name A.D. Name 
Kingdom 81/Domitianus 314 and 
753|Romulus (Quirinus) 96|Nerva 324|Co us I (the Great) 
ae Numa Pom eee ye bine epee 33 a pes = 
$40 ven een 138|Antoninus Pius 340) Constantius IL and Constans I 


The Republic 
509 |Consulate established 
509 |Quaestorship instituted 
498 | Dictatorship introduced 
494 |Piebeian Tribunate created 
494 |Plebeian Aedileship created 
444|Consular Tribunate organized 
435/|Censorship instituted 
366/Praetorship established 
366|Curule Aedileship created 
362|Military Tribunate elective 
326|Proconsulate introduced 
311|/Naval Duumvirate eiective 
217|Dictatorship of Fabius 


Z Maximus 
133 exibunate of Tiberius 


Gracchus 
123|Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 
82/Dictatorship of Sulla 
60 /First Triumvirate formed 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
46|Dictatorship of Caesar 
43|Second Triumvirate formed 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 
The Empire 
27 pugeces (Gaius Julius 
aesar Octavianus) 


14 |Tiberius I 

37/Gaius (Caligula) 

41 /|Claudius I 

54|Nero 

68 |Galba . 
69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 
69/Vespasianus 

79|Titus 


161|Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 


Verus 
169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 
180 |\Commodus 
193 |Pertinax; Julianus I 
193 |Septimius Severus 
211/Caracalla and Geta 
212|Caracalla (alone) 
217|Macrinus 
218 |Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222|Alexander Severus 
235|Maximinus I (the Thracian) 
238|Gordianus I and rdianus 
II; Pupienus and Balbinus 
238|Gordianus IIL 
244/Philippus (the Arabian) 
249 |Decius 
251 |Gallus and Volusianus 
253 |Aemilianus 
253/Valerianus and Gallienus 
258|Gallienus (alone) 
268 |Claudius If (the Goth) 
270 |Quintillus 
270|Aurelianus 
275 |Tacitus 
276|Fiorianus 
276|Probus 
282/|Carus . 
283|Carinus and Numerianus 
284 |Diocletianus 
286|Diocietianus and Maximianus 
305/Gaterius and Constantius I 
306/Galerius, Maximinus [1 
Severus 1 
307/|Galerius, Maximinus 11, 
Constantinus [, Lieinius, 
Maxentius 
311/Maximinus II, Constantinus 
[, Licinius, Maxentius 
312|Maximinus {1, Constantinus 
I, Licinius 


West (Rome) and East 
(Constantinople) 


(East) 
408| Honorius (West) and Theo- 
dosius IT (East 


Glyeerius (W.), Leo I (E. 
474 Julius Nepos (W.), Leo ST CE.) 


and Zeno (East) 
476 End of Em in West; Odo- 
vacar, King, drops title of 
Emperor; murdered by 
King Theodoric of Ostro- 
goths 493 A. D. 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Congress 
of Vienna, 1815, restored Italy as a political 
patchwork, comprising the Kingdom of Naples 
& Sicily, the Papal States, and smaller units. 
Piedmont and Genoa were awarded to Sardinia, 
ruled by King Victor Emmanuel I of Savoy. 

Unified Italy emerged under the leadership of 
Camillo, Count di Cavour, (1810-1861) Sardinian 

rime minister. Agitation was led by Giuseppe 

‘azzini (1805-1872) and Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807- 
1882), soldier. Victor Emmanuel I abdicated. 1821. 
After a brief regency for a brother, Charles Albert 
was King 1831-1849, abdicating when defeated by 
the Austrians at Novara. Succeeded by Victor 
Emmanuel II (1820-1878). 

In 1859 France forced Austria to cede Lombardy 
to Sardinia, which gave rights to Savoy and Nice 
to France. In 1860 Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers 
in a spectacular campaign, took Sicily and ex- 
pelled the King of Naples. In 1860 the House of 
Savoy annexed Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Ro- 
magna, the Two Sicilies, the Marches and Umbria. 
Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of King of 


Rulers of 

The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The Scots, a Celtic race that spoke 
Gaelic, came from Ireland, then called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S. C, MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
Can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
had fled from the Normans, Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
Customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
III, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died. 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way, 1290. 

John Baliol, 1292-1296.{Interregnum, 10 years] 


Italy at Turin Mar. 17, 1861. In 1866 he joined 
Prussia and Austria in the Triple Alliance and 
received Venetia from Austria. On Sept. 20, 1870, 
his troops under Gen. Raffaele Cardorna entered 
Rome and took over the Papal States, ending the 
temporal power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Succession. Humbert I, 1878, assassinated 1900; 
Victor Emmanuel III, 1900, abdicated 1946, died 
1947; Humbert II, 1946, never ruled. In 1921 
Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) formed the Fascist 
party and became prime minister Oct. 31, 1922. 
He made the King Emperor of Ethiopia, -1937; 
entered World War II as ally of Hitler. He was 
deposed July 25, 1943. See page 367. 
t a plebiscite June 2, 1946, Italy voted for a 
republic. Premier Alcide de Gasperi became Chief 
of State June 13, 1946. On. June 28, 1946, the 
Constituent Assembly elected Enrico ‘de Nicola, 
Liberal, Provisional President of the Republic of 
Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected President May 11, 
1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni Gronchi, of the 
leftwing Christian Democratic party, was elected 
President. He was inaugurated May 11, 1955, 


Scotland 


Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at 
Bannockburn, 1314, 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert. II, 1390-1406, 

James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. 

James Il, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James Il. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James ITI. 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, daughter, born 1542, became queen when 1 
week old; was crowned 1543. Married, 1548, Fran- 
cis, son of Henry II of France, who became king 
1559, died_1560. Mary ruled Scots 1561 until abdi- 
cation, 1567. She also married (2) Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, and (3) James, Earl of Bothwell, 
Imprisoned by Elizabeth I; beheaded 1587. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


DENMARK 

Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Haakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she 
had her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. 
After his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark 
and Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as soy- 
ereign. In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke 
Erik of Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 
she effected the Union of Kalmar of the three 
kingdoms and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three 


Kingdoms deposed him and elected Christopher of- 


Bavaria king (Christopher III). On his death, 
1448, the union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
(1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. 
SWEDEN 
Early kings ruled_at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
nate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 
the country until Christian II of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 


Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles IX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus es a was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
XX; 1660—Charles XI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldoiphus _ Frederick: TET: 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Union 
with Norway began,-1814). 1818—Charles XIV, He 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charlies XV}; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V: 
1950—Gustavus VI. 
NORWAY 


Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married - his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark. Christian IV (1588-1648) founded Chris- 
tiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic wars, when 
Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, a strong na- 
tionalist movement forced recognition of Norway 
as an independent kingdom united with Sweden 
under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 1905 the 
union was dissolved and Prince Carl of Denmark 
became Haakon VII. He died Sept. 21, 1957, 
aged 85; succeeded by son, Olav V, b. July 2, 1903. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and began 
the line known as Grand Duke of Vladimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 

Czars of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
church ritual as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘‘the Terrible 
erowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow. 


1725, Peter II, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan V, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 17, 1918. 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Bolsheyist 
Revolution, Nov. 17, 1917, displaced Kerensky; 
Council of People’s Commissars formed, Nicolai 
Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Alexei 
Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotov held the 
office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 17, 1941, died Mar. 5, 1953. Suc- 
ceeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head of the 
Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. Malen- 
kov resigned Feb. 8, 1955, became deputy premier, 
was dropped July 3, 1957. Marshal Nikolai A, 
Bulganin became premier, Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov became minister of defense, was dropped 
Nov. 1, 1957. Khrushchev became premier Mar. 
27, 1958, Bulganin’ becoming ch. of board of the 
State Bank, 


Lyoy 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inde of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 


Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579- 


Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
petctioss formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d, 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William_V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was created by the French. Napoleon made_ his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


a revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, i815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium. The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839. 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 

(1840) William II; (1849) William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 
peta Ca BELGIUM 

(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; (1909) Albert I, 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son of 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 
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: 
Britons 
POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 

Born Died Name Born Died Name 
1672 |1719| Addison, Joseph 1804 |1881 |Disraeli, Benjamin 
1805 |1882| Ainsworth a: 5 1573 |1631|Donne, John 
1721 |1770| Akenside, Mark 1869 |1952|Douglas, Norman 

Arnold, 1867 |1900 |[Dowso: est. 
1822 |1888| Arnold, Matthew 18591930 |Doyle, ur Conan 
1515 |1568| Ascham, Roger 1631 |Drayton, Michael 
1775 |1817| Austen, Jane 631 |1700 |Dryden, John 
1561 |1626| Bacon, Francis 1819 |1880 |Eliot, George 
1214 |1294| Bacon, Roger 620 1706 |Evelyn, John 
1762/1851) Bailie, Joanna 1707 |1754 |Fielding, Henry 
1860 |1937| Barrie, James M. 1809 |1883 Fitzgerald, Edward 
1584 |1616| Beaumont, Francis 1867 |1933 |Galsworthy, John 
1873 /|1956| Beerbohm, Max 685 |1732 |Gay, John 

673) 735|Bede, the Venerable 1737|1794|Gibbon, Edward : 

1876/1952) Beith, J. (Ian Hay) 1857 |1903 |Gissing, oo 1819|1900|Ruskin, John 
1870|1953/ Belloc, Hilaire 1728|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 1771 |1832|Scott, Sir Walter 
1867/1931) Bennett, Arnold 1716 |1771 |Gray, Thomas 1564 |1616 |Shak , William 
1748 /|1832|Bentham, Jerem 840 |1928 |Hardy, Thomas }1856/1950 W, 
1662 |1742| Bentley, Richar 1831 |1923 on, Frederic 17921822 |Shelley, Percy B: 
1870 |1952| Blackwood, Algernon 1778|1830|Hazlitt, William 1751 |1816 |Sheridan, Richard B. 
1740)|1795| Boswell, James 1793 |1835 |Hemans, Felicia 1554 |1586 |Sidney, Sir Phillip 
1844 |1930| Bridges, Robert 1849/1903 |Henley, Wm. Ernest 177141845 |Smith, Sydney 
1816 |1855| Bronte, Charlotte 1591 |1674 |Herrick, Robert 1721|1771 |Smollett, Tobias 


1818 |1848| Bronte, Emily 
1806 |1861|Browning, Ei 
1812/|1889| Browning, Ro 
1838 |1922| Bryce, James 
1628 |1688| Bunyan, John 
1729|1797| Burke, Edmund 
1759 |1796| Burns, Robert 
1788 |1824| Byron (Geo. Gordon) 
1844| Campbell, Thomas 
1795 |1881| Carlyle, Thomas 
1340/1400) Chaucer, Geoffrey 
1694 |1773| Chesterfield, Earl of 
1762 |1835|Cobbett, William 
1804/1865) Cobden, Richard 
1772 |1834|Coleridge, S. T. 
1670/1729) Congreve, William 
1857|1924| Conrad, Joseph 
1878 |1957| Coppard, A. E. 
1864 |1924| Corelli, Marie 

800) Cowper, William 
1809/1882) Darwin, Charles 
1661 |1731| Defoe, Daniel 
1873 |1956| De la Mare, Walter 
1785 |1859| De Quincey, Thomas 
1812 /1870' Dickens, Charles 


1861|1936| Allenby, Edmund (A) 
David (N) 


1738/1795|Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 
1540/}1596|Drake, Francis (N) 
1786|1847|Franklin, John (E) 
1535/1594|Frobisher, Martin ( 
1721|1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 
183311885!Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 


1 
izabeth B. 
bert 17 


1632 |1704 
1859 


Hobbes, Thomas 


Locek, John 
Macaulay, Thomas B. 


640 |Massinger, Philip 


1541/1591 
1861/1928 


1726|1799| Howe, Ri 


1715|1774 
1850/1916 
1888/1935 


1650/1722 
1871/1951 
1867/1948 


Grenville, Richard (N) 
Haig, sa be (A 
chard 


Howe, William & 

Hudson, Henry (E) 

Jellicoe, John (N) 

Johnston, Wm. ‘~) 

Kitchener, H. H. fhe 

Lawrence, T. E. ‘of Ara- 
bia™ (A) 


Maurice, Frederick 


A 
Milne, Geo, (A) ~ 


1774 |1843 Southey, Robert 
1552 |1599 Spenser, Edmund 
72|1729|Steele, Richard 


1915 |1954 /Thomas, Dylan 
1700 |1748 |Thomson, James 
1815/1882 sonore: Anthony 
1884 |1941 |Walpole, Hugh 
1593/1683 |Walton, Izaak 

851 /1920|Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
1674/1748 |Watts, Isaac 
1866 |1946/|Wells. H. G. 
1861 |1947|Whitehead, Alfred N. 


1854|1900|Wilde, Oscar, al 
O’Fiahertie Wie 


1770|1850|Wordsworth, William 
1882)1941|Woolf, Virginia 
1640 |1715|Wycherly, William 


BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 


1758|1805| Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1832|1914|Roberts, Frederick (A) 
1719}1792 poles: Geo, (N) 
1800/1862) Ross, James C. (E) 
1868/1912|Scott, Robert F. (B) 
1874/1922|Shackleton, Ernest 
1841/1 Stanley, Henry M. 
1869/1951|Swinton, Ernest fd, 
1883/1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
1769 Wellington, Duke of (A) 


1852 
Marlborough, Dukeof(A) ||1727|1759| Wolfe, James (A) 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
1578\1657|Harvey, Wm. 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 
(731|1810|Cavendish, Henry 
1832/1919|Crooks, Wm. 
1766|1844| Dalton, John 
1791)1867|Faraday, Michael 
1881/1955|Fleming, Alexander 
1849|1945| Fleming, Ambrose 
1834|1915|Hargreaves, Jas. 


1836 )1912/|Alma-Tadema,sirLawr. 
1872|1898|Beardsley, Aubrey 
1734|1808|Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
Beechey, Sir Wm. 
1757|1827|Blake, William 
1893|Brown, Ford Madox 
1833/1898 |Burne-Jones, Sir Edw, 
1781/1841 |Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1850/1934 |Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1803/1902 |Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
1793|1865 |Eastlake, Sir Charles L, 
1872 /1932|Eland, John 8, 
1787|1849|Etty, William 
1846}1935|Farquharson, Joseph 
1755 |1826|Flaxman, John 

1825 |1899!Foster, Myles Birket 


1117/1170|Becket, Thomas 
1685)/1753|Berkeley, George 
1829/1912|Booth, William B. 
1566|1644/Brewster, William 
1489/1556/Cranmer, Thos. 
1624/1691/Fox, George 
1505'1572/Knox, John 


1792/1871 
1738/1822 
1827/1912 


Herschel, John 
Herschel, Wm. 
Lister, Jos 


1831|1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 


1663|1729| Newcomen, Th 


03. 


1642|1727| Newton, Isaac 
1857|1932|Ross, Ronald 


BRITISH PAINTERS 


1708|1788 


Gainsborough, Thos. 
Gibson, John 
Gilbert, Sir John 
Haydon, Benj. 
Henry, C. N. 
Hogarth, William 
Hoppner,. John 
Hunt, W. Holman 
Jamieson, Alexander 


1769/1830/|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 


Leighton, Fred’k, Lord 
Leslie, Charles R. 
Llewellyn, Sir William 
Maclise, Daniel 


Livingstone, David 
Manning, Henry E, 
Newman, John H, 
Taylor, Jeremy 
Tyndali, William 
Wesley, Chas. 


Tout taae Stesicnou 
Stephenson, Geo. 
1820/1904 Tho ioe M 


1 T: .» John 
1823/1913|Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1736|1819|Watt, James E. 
1802'1875|Wheatstone, Chas, 


1829 |1896) Millais, or J. E. 


= 
bn} 
a 
a 
= 


1775 |k886| W 

estmacott, S: : 
1785/1841) Wilkie, Sir aay 
1852/1931] Wyllie, W. L. 


BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
Latimer, Hugh 1703|1791|Wesley, John 


1714/1770|Whitefield, Ge . 

#802) 1865/ Wiseman, NiohOlas 
olsey, om, 

1324/1384 wyelite, Fount, 


- 


’ 
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BRITISH STATESMEN 


1859) 1925|Curzon 


of Kedleston 1866) 1937|MacDonald, J. Ramsay 


1867)1947|Baldwin, Stanley 1804/1881 Disraeli, Benjamin 1854/1925! Milner, A 
1930}Balfour, Arthur J. 1819|1886/|Forster, Wm. E. 1732|1792|North, Frederick 
1881)1951|Bevin, 1749|1806|Fox, as. Jas. 784| 1865|Palmerston, Henry 
$|1922|\Bryce, James 1809/1898|Gladstone, Wm. E, 1788) 1850|Peel, Robert 
1770|1827|Cann' 1712|1770)|Grenville, George 1867|1937|Peel, William 
1854/1935|Carson, Edward 1764|1845|Grey, les 759) 1806|Pitt, William 
1769) 1822|Cast h, Robt. 1862|1933|Grey, Edward 1708|1778|Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
1863|1937|Chamber! Austen 1854|1932/Plunkett, Horace 
1836/1914|Chamberlain, Jos. 


1732|1818)H 
18 


1876|1947|Lytton, 


Austrians 


63/1935| Henderson, Arthur 
1858/1923| Law, A. B 
1863/1945|Lloyd George, David 


1847] 1929|Rosebery, Arch, 

1792|1878| Russell, John 
onar 1830/1903/Salisbury, Robt. 
1676|1745| Walpole, ‘Robert 


Victor 


For Rulers, see page 545 
Composers, pages 555-6 


mde e 1657/1745) aitamonte, Martino || 1822) 1884| Mendel, J. Gregor ” 
on Oo endel, J. Gregor 
1394 [1933 Gombarzer, Franz — — |/1840/1884| Makart, Hans 1493] 1541| Paracelsus, Theoph. 
1E35 |tosal aoe oansthal, H.v. |/1724/1796| Maulpertsch, Franz _||1874|1929| Pirguet, Clemens v. 
; 1890 |1918|Schiele, Egon 1793| 1851] Ressel, Jo 


1805 |1868| Stifter, Adalbert 

1893 |1917| Suttner, Berta v. 

1165 |1227| Walter v. d. Vogelweide 
1881 |1932| Wildgans. Anton 
1881/1942] Zewig, Stefan 


igdgtaen seh New 

Cc! 0! v. 
1858 |1899| Segantini, Gio. THEATER 
1793 |1865| Waldmueller, #erdinand||1810|1884|Bissler, Fanny 


SCIENTISTS = 
1829) 1894 |Billroth, Theo. 
1856| 1939 |Freud, Sigmund 


1858] 1929] Welsbach (Karl Auer) 


1850|1918|Girardi, Alex. 
1858|1910|Kainz, Josef 
1801|1862|Nestroy, Johann 
1873|1949|Reinhardt, Max 


Belgians 


A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician, 


Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 


1827| 1879 |De Coster, Chas.— W. 1857| 1931] Mont, Pol de—W. 1818/1902] Potvin, Chas.— W 
1822/ 1890|Franck. Cesar—C. 1836) 1924) Picard, Edmond—W. 1861/1907; Van Lerberghe, Ch.—W. 
1862) 1949 |Maeterlinck, Maur.— W..|| 1823] 1883| Pirmez, Octave—W. 1855] 1916] Verhaeren. Emile—W 
. Czechs 
1878)|1932/Bata, Thos. 1371/1415) Hus, Jan 1834/1891| Neruda, Jan—W. 


1884/1948|Benes, Eduard—St. 
1890|1938|Capek, Karel—W. 
1592/1671) Comenius—St. 
1841/1904|Dvorak, Anton—C. 


1810|1836|Macha, Karel—W. 
1887|1948|Masaryk, Jan—St. 
1850) 1937| Masaryk, 
1848|1922|Myslbek, Josef—S, 


1798/1876) Polacky, Frantisek—W. 
1845/1912/Sladek, Jos.— W. 


Tomas—St. ||1824/1884/Smetana, Bedrich—C, 


Danes 


1805| 1875] Andersen, Hans 
Christian—W. 
1681) 1741) Bering, Vitus J.—E. 
1546) 1601) Brahe, Tycho—S. 
1842/1927| Brandes, Georg—W. 


- 
a 
oe 
~ 
ry 


1777 |1851| Orsted, 


1857 |1919| Gjelieru 
754| Holberg, Ludvig—W. 

1813 |1855| Kierkegaard, Soren—P. 

1894/1948) Moeller, John C.—St. 


p, Karl— Ww 1857 |1943| Pontoppidan, H.— Ww. 


1140/1206/Saxo, Grammaticus 


—wW. 
1768 |1844| Thorvaldsen, B.—A. 
Hans Ch.—S. 


Hungarians 


$17|1882|Arany, John—W. 
183 | tok : 64|Madach 
1803|1876|Deak, Francis—St. 


1804/1849) Endlicher, Stephen—S. 


3c tosi|torthy. Nicholas—_St 
1 1 orthy, Nicholas—St. 
1387|1456|Hunyadi, John—S 1845/1879|Paal 
1825/1904|Jokai, Maurus—W. 

179211830|Katona, Joseph—W. 


1802/1894) Kossuth, Louis—st. 
1046|1095/Ladislas, St.—St. 
1811|1886|Liszt, Franz—C. 


Magyar, Ladislas—H, 
1443/|1490|Matthias, Corvin—St. 
1848|1919|Eotvos, Lorand—Ss. 1847|1910|Mikszath, Kalman—W. 


1823|1849|Petof, Sandor—W 
1858|1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. 


1676/1735) Rakoczi, Francis—St, 
1818/1865/Semmelweiss, Ignac—s. 
975/1038/St. Stephen (1st king) 

1814/1878)Szatmary—wW. 
1791/1860/Szechenyi, Stephen—St. 
1861/1918/Tisza, Stephen—St. 
1889/1944/Toth, Tihamer—W. 
1815/1883/Volkmann, Robert—C. 
1800/1855/Vorosmarty, M.—W. 
1849|1919|Zichy, Geza—C., 

| 1620|1664|Zrinyi, Miklos, Jr.—w. 


, Emeric—W. 


Ferenc— W. 
islas—A. 


Norwegians 


AUTHORS 


1851/1924/Garborg, Arne 1810|1863) Munch, 


1860/1952|Hamsun, Knut. 


1828/1906|Ibsen, Henrik 
1878|1918) Kielland, Alex. L. 
1865/|1926| Kinck, Hans E. 
1833/1908) Lie, Jonas 
1813/1882] Moe, Jorgen 


1835|1917|Sars, Johan E. 


Undset, Sigrid 
1807) 1877] Welhaven, Johan §. 
1808] 1845|Wergeland, Henrik 


EXPLORERS 
18611330 Amundsen, Roald 


1807] 1949 


Peter 1861/1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 


1854/1930|Sverdrup, Otto 


Swedes 


1740) 1795| Bellman, C. M.—W. 
1895) 1948| Bernadotte, Folke—St. 
1779| 1848) Berzelius, Jakob—S. 
1801| 1865] Bremer, ‘a—W 
1867] 1945] Cassel, Gustav—S. 
1701) 1744| Celsius, Anders—S. 
1803] 1889) Ericsson, John—S. 
1860] 1911| Froding, Gustav—W. 


1864/ 1930/ Karifeld 


1783] 1847) Geijer, E. G.—W. 
.|| 1860] 1925) Hansson, Ola—W. 
1865) 1952| Hedin, Sven—E. 1828) 


1858) 1940) Lagerlof, 
1707) 1778) Linne, Carl von—S. 
1875) 1955| Milles, Carl—A. 1688 
1843| 1921) Montelius, Oscar—W. 
1857] 1949) Munthe, Axel—W. 
1833) 1896| Nobel, Alfred B.—S. 


1842} 1919] Retzius, Gustaf—Ss. 
1630) 1702} Rudbeck, Olof—s 


t, Erik Axel— W 
Selma—W. 


Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


The constitution of the Irish Free State was 
adopted Dec. 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of 
Ireland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, 
which retained relations in certain external affairs 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

William T. Cosgrave was chosen President of 
the Executive Council, Dec., 1922. He was_in office 


until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
President of the Executive Council and Minister 
for External Affairs, holding both offices until 
1938. Under the republic: 

Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 1938-1945. Sean T. 
O’Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 
year terms). : 

Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
1948. John A. Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, 1951- 
1954. Costello, 1954-1957. De Valera, 1957-. 
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AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


10791142 


Abélard, Pierre 


French > 


1717/1783 |Alembert, Jean d’ ois 
, Anatole (Jac- Georges 
anne Heal be ques-Anatole Thibault) 
1 1850 1400 |Frolssart, Jean 
1823 |1891 (Banville, 'T’ 1872 (Gautier, Théophile 
1873 |1935 'b H 1951 |Gide, André 
1862/1923 |Barrés, Maurice 1944 
1821 |1867 |Baudelaire, Charles 
1732/1799 |Beaumarchais, Pierre 
837 |1899 |Becque, Henry 
1780 |1857 |Béranger, Pierre 
1859/1941 |Bergson, He: 
1866 |1947 |Bernard, Tristan 
1877 |1953 |Bernstein, Henri 
1636/1711 |Boileau, Nicolas 
aoe Hae oe noe 
ourget, Pa 
1867 |1926 |Boylesve, René 1944 |Jacob, Max 
1858 |1932|Brieux, Eugene 1938 |Jammes, Francis 
1707 |1788 |Buffon, Georges 1888 |Labiche, Hugéene 
130 dass Gh tase es Bete ge : 
1603 |Charron, Pierre 2 i 
1768 |1848 |Chateaubriand, Franc 1834|La Fayette, Marquis de/||1831/1908|Sardou, Victorien 
1762/1794 |Chénier, André 1695 |La Fontaine, Jean de 1791 |1861 ibe, Eugéne 
18731954 |Colette, Sidonie 1829 |Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste i de) 
1445/1509 |Comines, Philippe de 1869 |Lamartine, Alphonse de . (Mme. de) 
1798 |1857|Comte, August 1680 |La Rochefoucauld 78 tendhal, (Beyle) Z 
1743 |1794 |Condorcet, Marquis de 1870 |Lautréamont, Comte de|/1839|1907|Sully-Prudhomme, René 
1767 |1830 |Constant, Benjam 1894 |Leconte de Lisle 1828 |/1893 |Taine, Hippolyte 
1842/1908 |Coppée, Francois 1914 |Lemaitre, Jules Thierry, 
1845 |1875 |Corbiére, Tristan . 1859 |Tocqueville, A. C. de 
1606 |1684 |Corneille, Pierre 1945 |Valéry, Paul 
1674 |1762|Crébillon 1957 |Vercel, Roger 
1854/1928 |Curel, Francois de 844 /1896 |Verlaine, Paul 
1769/1832 |Cuvier, Georges 1828 |1905|Verne, Jules 
840/1897|Daudet, Alphonse 1797 |1863 vigny Alfred de 
1596 |1650 |Descartes, René 1838 |1889 |Villiers de l'Isle-Adam 
1713 |1784 |Diderot, Denis 1431/1484 /Villon, Francois 
1881/1958/Du Gard, Roger M. 1597 |1648 |Voiture. Vincent 
1803 |1870 |Dumas, Alexandre 1592 |Montaigne, Michel de 1694 |1778 |Voltaire, (Arouet) 
1824 |1895 |Dumas, Alexandre fils 1755 |Montesquieu, Charles de ||1840 /1902|Zola, Emile 
1651/1715 |Fénelon, Francois de 1857 |Musset, Alfred de 
1821 (1890 |Feuillet, Octave 1855 (Nerval. Gerard de 
FRENCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
1834 |1904 |Bartholdi, F. A. 1833 |1883 |Doré, Gustave 1830/1903 |Pissarro, Camille 
1848 |1884 |Bastien-Lepage, J. 1811/1889 |Dupre, Jules 1594 |1665 |Poussin, Nicolas 
1822/1899 Bonheur, Rosa 1852 |1931|Forain, Jean L. 1758 |1823 |Prudhon, Pierre 
17031770 Boucher, Francois 1732/1806 |Fragonard, Jean. 1824 |1898 |Puvis de Chavannes 
1825 |1905 |Bouguereau, W. 1820/1876 |Fromentin, Eugéne 1841/1919 Renoir, P. A. 
1876/1957 |Brancusi, C. 1848 |1903 (Gauguin, Paul 1840/1917 Rodin, Auguste 
1851 |1933 |Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1770 |1837 |Gérard, Fk. 1871/1958 |Roualt, Georges 
1839/1906 |Cézanne, Paul 1824 |1904 |Géréme, J. L. 1812|1807 |Rousseau, P. E. 
1699/1779 |Chardin, Jean-Bapt. 1628 |1715 |Girardon, Fr. 1795 |1858 |Scheffer, Ary 
1845 |1902|Constant, Benj. 839|1883 |Goupll, Jules A. 1859 |1891 |Seurat, Georges 
1796 |1875|Corot, J. B. C. 1725 |1805 |Greuze, J. B. 1863 |1935 |Signac, Paul 
1819/1877 |Courbet, Gustave 1741 |1828 |Houdon, J. A. 1864 |1901 |Toulouse-Lautrec 
1817|1878 |Daubigny, C. F. 1780/1867 |Ingres, J. A. D. 1813 |1865 |Troyon, Constant 
1808 |1879 |Daumier, Honore 1755/1841 |Lebrun, Marie 1884 |1955|Utrillo, Maurice 
1748 |1825 |David, Louis J. 1798 |1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 1758 |1835|Vernet, Carle 
1783/1856 |David d’ Angers, P. J. 1600/1682 |Lorrain, Claude 1714|1789|Vernet, Claude, J. 
1834/1917 |Degas, H. G. E. 832/1883 |Manet, Edouard 1789 |1863 |Vernet, Horace 
1799/1863 |Delacroix, Eugene 1870/}1954|Matisse, Henri 1876|1958 |Viaminck, Maurice 
1797 |1856|Delaroche, Paul 1815 |1891 |Meissonier, J. L. E. 1868 |1940 /Vuillara, Edouard 
1880/1954 |Derain, Andre 1815/1875 |Millet, J. F 684 /1721|Watteau, Antoine 
1807/1876 |Diaz de la Pena, N. V. ||1840 1926|/Monet, Claude 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 
1769/1821 Bonaparte, Napoleon 1753/1800) Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696/1750|Saxe, Maurice de 
1519/1572|Coligny, Gasp. de 1757/\1834|La Fayette, Marquis de|| 1891/1952 Tassigny, Jean de 
1621/1686|Conde, Prince de 1756!1817/Massena, Andre 1611/1675|Turenne. Vicomte de 
1722/1788|DeGrasse, Francols 1712|1759|Montcalm, Louis de 
1739/1823| Dumourlez, Chas. F. _ - EXPLORERS 
5 . 1763 |1813| Moreau, Jean V. 
1851/1929|Foch, Ferdinand 769 5 i 1491/1557|Cartier, Jacques 
1894|1953|Fonck, Rene 1769)1815| Ney, Michel 1567) 1635|Champlain, Sam’! de 
1849/1916/Gallieni, Jos, S. 1856/1951 )Petain, Henri Philippe || 1645/1700 Jollict, Louls 
1852/1931 Joffre, Jos. 1725 |1807 Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. || 1643/1687 LaSalle, Robt. de 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 
1872)1950|Blum, Leon 1833) 1882; Gambetta, Leon 18601934 |Poincare, 
1862/1932 |Briand, Aristide 1872/1957) Herriot, Edouard 1585 |1642 Richelle Sardine ae 
1841 |1929 |Clemenceau, Georges 1871/1950) Lebrun, Albert 1758/1794 |Robespierre, Max 
1619 1683 Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 1641 1691 Louvols., Fran, de 1208 |1265 Simon de Montfort 
esmoulins, Camille arat, Jean-Pau 17 3} 
1763 |1820/Fouche, Jos. 1602) 1661| Mazarin, Jules 54/1838 |Talleyrand , Chas. ee 
1620 (1698 |Fontenac, Louis de 1749|1791| Mirabeau, Honore 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS 
1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 11842 1925 |Flammarion, Camille 1859 1940 
1788/1878|Becquerel, A. C. 1900/1958 | Joliot-Curie, Frederic 1852 1907 vee fone 
1852/1908|Becquerel, H. A. 1736|1813/Lagrange, Jos. 1745|1799| Montgolfier Jacques 
1827/1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 1794 |1827|Laplace, Pierre § 1740/1810] Montgolfier, Jos, 
ae 1878 sa ad ger neon aay ee pavolsier, Antoine 1863/1933|Painleve, Paul 
WA. C. noir, lenne } 
1872/1936)Bleriot, Louis 1811/1877 |LeVerrier, Urbain 1823 1398 been toe 
Ae taea(Chenivs ilobe:—_(iuaealeaasteumice guguee —|HRS8 803 Pinca’ ann 
, umiére, is 
1859|1906|Curle, Pierre 18531931 |Michelin, Andre 1850/1935) Richet, Chas 
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Germans 


For Rulers, see page 545; for Composers, pages 555-5. 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS. POETS 


Born Name 
1769/1860) Arndt, Ernst Morit: 
1898 1956|Brecht, Bertolt 
1778) 1842/ Brentano, Clemens 
B Wilh 


1863) 1920 at ope Richard 
1837) 1898 


1819) 1898] Fontane, Theodor 
1816) 1895| Freytag, Gustav 
1868) 1933) George, Stefan 
1607|1676| Gerhardt, Paul 


GERMAN ge NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, 


1840|1905| Abbe, Ernst 
1193|1280]Albertus Magnus 
1844/|1929| Benz, Carl 
1836}1907 Soe Ernst v. 
1811/1899|Bunse ert 


1686|1736|Fahrenhelt, Gabriel 


\Born|Died Name 
1862/1946 ish See al 
1813]1863|Hebbel, Fr 
1760)}1826|Hebe), Sonann oy 
1770}1831 ue Georg W. F. 
einrich 


1878)1 


Karl Th. 
1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 
1729/1781) Lessing, Gotthold 


1844|1909/|Liliencron, Detlev v. 
1881]1948|Ludwig, Emil 
1875|1955 coe omas 
1804/1875) Moer: Eduard 


1817|1903 Mommsen, Theodor 
1844/1900) Nietzsche, Friedrich 
1796]1835|Platen, Aug. v. 


1708|1777|Haller. Albrecht v. 
1795|1874|Hansen, Peter A 
1821/1894 Helmholz, aenaga 
1769|1859|Humboldt, Alex. v. 
1767|1835| Humboldt, ae v. 
1859) 1935| Junkers, 
1571/1630|Kepler, Sahiennes 
1843|1910|Koch, Robert 
1812/1887] Kru; pp Alfred 
1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 
1742|1799 Lichtenberg, igen) 


Born |Di Name 


1795 |1886 |Ranke, old, Vv. 
seen 1874 |Reuter, aati 


1775 |1854 |Schell: g, Friedrich v. 
1759 1805 Schiller "eriedrieh 

176 Schlegel, Aug. W. 
1832 Sehlefermacher, Fredrich 
1860 (Schopenhauer, Arthur 
1888 |Storm, Theodor 

1928 |Sud dermann, Hermann 
1939 |Toller, Ernst 
1896|Treitschke, Heinrich y. 
1935 |Tucholsky, Kurt 
1862|Uhiand, Ludwig 
1952|Viebig, Clara 

1934 wesc Jakob 
1945 |Werfel, Fran 

1813 |Wieland, Chris, M. 
1930 Wolzogen, Ernst von 


INDUSTRIALISTS 


1787|1854|Ohm, Geo. 3. 

1871|1948 Opel, Wilh. v. 

1853/1932|/Ostwald, Wilhelm 

1858|1947|Planck, Max 

ieee 1694|Pufendorf, Samuel 
845)1923|Roentgen, Wilh. 

1823 1890|Schliemann, Heinrich 

1816|1892|Siemens, Werner v. 

1842/1926 Thyssen, Aug. 

1821/1902] Virchow, Rudolt 


1866|1925)/Wassermann, Aug. v. 


1400/1468|Gutenberg, Johannes 1803/1873 oe 1853/1905|Wissmann, Hermann vy. 
1834|1919|Haeckel, Ernst 1848/1896) Lilie a One. 1838|1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 
1844|1913|Hagenbeck, Georg F. 1734/1815 Meenae Franz 
1755|1843|Hahnemann, Samuel 1855|1916|Neisser, Albert 
GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 
1480) 1538 |Altdorfer, Albecht 1774 1840 Friedrich, Kaspar 18151905 Menzel, Adolf v. 
1476) 1545 |Baldung, Hans 1503 |1529 Gruenewald, atth. 1803 |1884 |Richter, Ludwig 
1870) 1938 |Barlach, Ernst 1847 |1921 |Hildebrand, * Adolf v. 1764/1850 Schadow, Johann 
1827|1901 Boecklin, Arnold 1460 |1524 |Holbein, Hans Sr. 1781 |1841 |Schinkel, Karl 
1726) 1801 |Chodowiecki, Dan’! 1497 |1543 |Holbein. Hans (Jr.) 1868 |1932|Slevogt, Max 
1858) 1925 |Corinth, Louis 877|1947|Kolbe, Georg 1839 |1924|Thoma, Hans 
1783] 1867 |Cornelius, Peter 1867 |1945|Kollwitz, Kaethe 1848 |1911 |Uhde, Fritz v. 
1472) 1553 |Cranach, Lucas 1847 |1935 |Liebermann, Max 1455|1529|Vischer, Peter 
1471) 1528 |Duerer, Albrecht 1880 |1916|Marc, Franz 
29| 1880 |Feuerbach, Anselm 1837 |1887 |Marees, Hans v. 

GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 
1815) 1898 |Bismarck, Otto v. 1847|1934| Hindenburg, Paul v. 1876|1953 Rundstedt, Karl v. 
1742/1819 |Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1871/1919] Liebknecht, Karl 1865] 1939|Scheidemann, PEany 
1856) 1921 |Bethmann-Hollweg,T. v.|| 1865| 1937| Ludendorff, Erich 1833] 1913|Schlieffen, Alf 
1771) 1848 |Boyen. Hermann v. 1880/1919) Luxemburg, Rosa 1878) 1929 Stresemann, Gustay 
1849) 1929 |Buelow, Bernhard v. 1849] 1945 yep Aug. v. 1849/1930) Tirpitz, Alf. v 
1780 aor Clausewitz, C. v. 818] 1883) Marx. Kar 1832) 1904) Waldersee, Alf. v. 
1861|1922|Falkenhayn, E. v. 1800) 1891| Moltke, Helmut v. 
1760/1831 |Gneisenau, Aug. 1867| 1922! Ratbenau, Walter 


B. C. years are in black ty; 


in w 
Born) Died Name. Subj. 
389 | 314 | Aeschines....|Orat. 
525 | 456 | Aeschylus Dram. 
o.+.-|-550 | Aesop......¢ Tales 
563 | 478 | Anacreon....|Poet 
500 | 428 |Anaxagoras. .|Philos 
287. | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physl. 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes. | Dra 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 
Seas 194 |Athenaeus... |Anti 
460 | 370 |Democritus. , |Philos. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .|Poet 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat. 
50 13 |Diodorus. ... |Hist. 
7 |Dionysius. ...|Hist. 


Ancient Greek Authors 


per A. D. years in light. Herodotus believed that Homer lived 
at is now called the 9th century B. C. 


Born| Died Name. Subj. 
450 |..... Empedocles, . .|Philos. 
55 35 |Epictetus...../Philos. 
342 | 270 |Epicurus......|Philos. 
480 | 406 |Euripides.....|D 
576 | 480 |Heraclitus.... 
484 | 424 |Herodotus 
...+| 735 |Hesiod. 
460 | 377 aera 
sity a shears omer. 
342 |" 292° |Menander.. 
522 | 443 ndar...... 
429 | 347 |Plato......... 
49 | 120 |Plutarch.. .« |Biog, 
207 | 122 |Polybius...... Hist. 


Born|Died Name. Subj. 
582 | 500 Pythagoras .. -|Philos. 
600 |..,.. Sappho.. ...|Poet 
556 | 469 |Simonides.. .|Poet 
469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos, 
495 D 
63 
600 
530 | 460 |Themistocles. | Philos, 
....| 255 |Theocritus...|Poet 
382°| 287 |Theophrastus| Philos, 
471 | 401 |Thucydides. .|Hist. 
280 |..... Emre as Ree ehae Philos. 
490 |. .|Zeno..... « «+ |Philos. 
430 | 357° <anopon. . | Hist. 


Ancient Latin poner 


Ammianus. . . | Hist. 


125 | 200 | Apuleius. «(Satie 
130 | 175 Abius Geils, Satin. 
475 | 524 |Boethius... ,-|Philos. 
234 | 149 {Cato (Elder) . oe 
$7| 54 |Catullus.....|Poet 
107 43 |Cicero......./Orat. 
365 | 408 |Claudian.....|Poet 
65 8 |Horace,.....{Poet 
60 | 140 |Juvenal......|Satir. 
59 17 |Livy.........|Hist. 


65 | Lucan. 

180 | 103 | Lucilius..:.;: ;|Satir. 5 65 |Seneca,.... -|Moral 
96 52 | Lucretius... ...|Philos 25 | 100 |Silius....... ‘oet 
43 | 104 |Martial.......|Poet 61 96 |Statius..... Poet 

100 30 70 | 150 |Suetonius. . .|/Biog. 
43 55 Tacitus. ....|Hist. 
34 185 Dram. 

254 54 . |Poet 
23 79 Ni 70 .|Poet 
62 | 113 Pliny (Younger) Letters| 70 Arch. 
35 95 | Quintiliap,..../Critic | 
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Noted Personalities—Italians; Swiss; Poets 


Laureate 


Italians 


For rulers, see page 546; for composers, see pages 555-6. For popes, see Religious Information, 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, HISTORIANS 


Born Died Name |Born Died Name Born Died: Name 
eran Nadas : + : 

1749/1803 /Alfieri, Vittorio 1866 1952'Croce, Benedetto 1785 1873 |Manzoni, 

1846/1900 /Amicis, Edmond de 1 63 19 8 D’Annunzio, Gabriele 1805 |1872|Mazzini, Gi 

1227|1274|Aquinas, Thomas 12:5 1321|Dante Alighieri 1698 |1782 |Metastasio (P. 

1492/1556 |Aretino, Pietro 1817 1883|De Sanctus, Francesco ||1672!1750|Muratori, Ludovico 

1474/1533 |Arios‘o, Ludovico 1842 1911 |Fogazzaro, Antonio 1848 |1923 |Pareto, 

1829/1907 | Ascoli, Graziadio 1778) 1827 Foscolo, Ugo 1855 |1912/|Pascoli, Giovanni 

1791/1863 |Belli, oe 1809, 1850 Giusti, Giuseppe 1304 |1374 |Petrarch, Francesco 

1313 |1375|Boccaccio, Giovanni 1707, 1793 |Goldoni, Cario 1867 |1936| Pirandello, Luigi 

1441/1494 |Bolado, Matteo Maria ||1713! 1786 Gozzi, Gasparo 1432/1484 |Pulci, Luigi 

1548 |1599|Bruno, Giordano 1483) 1540 |Guicciardini, Francesco ||1626|1698|Redi, Francesco 

1568/1639|Campanella, Tommaso ||1798| 1837 Leopardi, Giacomo 1544/1595 |Tasso, Torquato 

1835 |1907|Carducci, Giosue 1836; 1909|Lombroso, Cesare 1840 |1922|Verga, Giovanni 

1725/1798 |Casanova, Giovanni 1469) 1527|Machiavelli, Nicolo 1668 |1744|Vico, Giambattista 

1478 |1529|Castiglione, Baldassarre|'!1449}| 1515 Manuzio, Alde Aidus) : 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND 


ARCHITECTS 


1404/1472) Alberti, Leon Battista 1378] 1455) Ghiberti, Lorenzo 
1387/1455] Angelico, Fra 449/1494| Ghirlandaio, Domenico 
1428/1516) Bellini, Giovanni 1477/1510) Giorgone 

1598/1680) Bernini, Gian Lor. 1260/1336/ Giotto, Angelo 
1445/1510) Botticelli, Sandro 1420/1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 
1444/1514| Bramante, Donato 1406/1469/Lippi, Fra Filippo 
1377)1446|Brunelleschi, Filippo 1459/1504! Lippi, Filippino 
1697|1768)Canaletto (Canaie) 1827/1887] Mangoni, luseppe 
1757|1821}Canova, Antonio 1431/1506] Mantegna, Andrea 
1500) 1571/ Cellini, Benvenuto 1401/1428) M 9, 


240) 1302)/Cimabue, Giovanni 1475/1564] Miche 


1489) 1534/Corregio, Antonio da 1826/1901) Morelli, 
1397)1482| Della Robbia, Luca 1518 

1486/1531] Del Sarto, Andrea 1445 

1386/1466] Donatello, Donato 


1580) Pailadio, Andrea 
1523] Perugino, Pietro 
1720/1778 | Piranesi, Giovanni 


1696] 1770|Tiepolo, Giambattista 
1518| 1594/Tintoretto, 


5 1 
elo, Buonarotti 
omenico 


1435) 1488) Verocenio, Andrea 
|1452|1519|Vinei, Leonardo da 


ITALIAN EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, STATESMEN 


1776)1856) Avogadro, Amedo 
1738)1794|Beccaria, Cesare 
1835)1900)Beltrami, Eugenio 
1476|1507|Borgia, Cesare : 
16th} Cent. Cabot, John (Cabato) 
1826/1910/Cannizzaro, Stanis 
1810)1861/Cavour, Camillo Benso 
1451/1506)Columbus, Christopher 
1830/1903/Cremona, Luigi 
1881/1954/De Gaspari, Alcide 
1901/1954/Fermi, Enrico 
1847|1897|Ferrario, Galileo 


1564 1642 Galileo 
1737 1798 Galvani, Luigi 

1807 1882 Garibaldi, Giuseppe 
1882/1955 Graziani, Rudolfo 

1483) 1540|Guicciardini, Francesco 
1628) 1694] Malpighi, 


1859/1953 Nitti, Francesco 
1254/1324 Polo, Marico 
1626/1698) Redi, Francesco 

1835 1910) Schiaparelli, Giovanni 


(G. Galilei) 
Li 


1818/1878 Secchi, Angelo 
Marcello 1729|1799|Spallanzani, Lazzaro 

1608 1647| Torricelli, Evangelista 
iuseppe 1485) 1533) Verrazzano, Giovanni 


1454/1512) Vespucci, Amerigo 
1745/1827) Volta, Alessandro 


Swiss 

Born Died | Name Vocation | Born, Died) Name Vocation 
i ee ee Vo a ee eee 
1807 | 1873 |Agassiz, Louis........., Sclentist 1493 | 1541 |Paracelsus, The a is 

1815 | 1887 |Bachofen, Johann,.. || Jurist 1746 | 1827 Pestalozzi, Shou Be tee 
1808 | 1881 |Bluntschli. Jon. Kaspar . Jurist 712 | 1778 |Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Author= 
1818 | 1897 |Burckhardt, Jakob..... Historian 1740 | 1799 |Saussure, Benedict... . . Geologist 
1787 | 1875 |Dufour, William Henri. | Soldier 465 | 1522 |Schiner, Mathias...) _ * Relig. Leader 
1828 | 1910 /Dunant, Henri.....,,.! Humanitarian || 1845 | 1924 Spitteler, Karl. .... 0); Poet 

1848 | 1931 Forel, Auguste......... Sociologist 1766 | 1817 |Stael, Madame GOisi ee Author 

1745 | 1832 |Fussli, Heinrich. |): |) *! Historian 1799 | 1846 |Toepfter, Rodolphe... . . Author 

1797 | 1854 |Gotthelf, Jeremias, || °° Author 1797 | 1847 |Vinet, Alexandre ah AS ‘oet 

1708 | 1777 |Haller, Albrecht von. |: Physician 17| 1490 |Von Flue, Nikolas. |)” Patriot 

1819 7 or re otra: a Novelist || 1825 | 1899 Weltl, Mmile. So. urist 

Vater, Johann K,.,,,.|Author 484/ 1 
1825 | 1898 |Meyer, Conrad F,.//""* Poet, Novelist 84) 1534 fawingH, Ulrich. «3 ellg Leaieg 
SWISS PAINTERS 

Born| Died Name Born Name 

1831) 1910] Anker. Albert 1813) 1871|Girardet, Charles 1828) 1905 

1828) 1890) Bocion, F. L. D, 1806) 1874|Gleyre, Cnarles 1702) 17938 Tiovards tees eee 
1827) 1901| Boecklin. Arnold 1736| 1813] Graff, Anton 1794 Ro “Leopold 
1850| 192) Burnand, Eugene 1853) 1918) Hodler Ferdinand Welti, ‘Albert 

1810) 1864 Calame, Alexandre 1741) 1807 Kauffmann, Anigelca : 

1741/ 1825] t'ussii (Fusely), J A 1879| 1940| Klee, Paul 


Poets Laureate 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry 


of England 


1619, and then Ben Jonson (appointed 1619 . Si 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638, me an 
a pees of William Shakespeare, 

€rs were John Dryden, 1670-1688; 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Tae 
1715; Laurence Eusden, 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 


, 1850: 
(died 


Born) Died 


Name 
STATESMEN 


WwW. 
1841/1919 Laurier, Wilfrid 
1815 ot MacDonald, John A. 
1795|1861|Mackenzie, Wm. Lyon 
1820 ibid ‘Smith, Don. A. 
(Stratheona) 
1855 '1927'Tupper, Charles H. 


AUTHORS 


d. 
1878 |1957| Gogarty, Oliver St. John ; 


1728|1774 Goldsmith, bre SS 


1830/1883) Joyce, Robt. 
Ledwidge, Panis 


1806|1872|Lever, Charlies 


Canadians 


Born) Died Name 
1827|1879 1879|Cremazie, Octave 


1854/1907) Drummond, W. H. 
1862|1932|Duncan Sara, J. 
ares 1908|Frechette, Louis H. 

809) 1866|/Garneau, Francis x 
1860 1937 oe ‘Chas. W. 


1869|1944| Leacock, Stephen 
1853 1931|Lucas, L. P 
1878|1924|Lozeau, Albert 
1840|1927|Mair, Charles 
1872|1918|McCrae, John 
186211932|Parker, Gilbert 
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Born Died Name 


1860|1943|Ro berts, Chas. G. D. 
1839]1920|Routhier, Adolph 
1870)1943/Roy, Camille 
1862/1$44/Scott, Duncan C. 
1859/1931 Short, Adam 
1823/1910|Smith, Goldwin 


OTHER FIELDS 
1810)1882) Allan, Hugh (Ind a, 
1891/1941|Banting, Fredk. G. (Sc.) 
1810/}1871| Kane, ‘aul (Art.) 

noe Wm. (Geol.) 
1849}1919|Osler, Wm, (M.D.) 
1864/1892 Robinson, Wm. Bev. 


(Army) 
1863]1892|Stairs,- Wm. Grant 


‘xp. 
1859} 1926|Roy, Paul-Eugene 
(Mser.) 


Irish Authors incwaing residents in England 


1837|1916|Plunkett, Joseph 
1784|1835|Raftery, An 


1867| 1935 |Russell, George 
1956 1350 Shaw, G. Bernard 
1816|Sheridan, Richard B, 


1883] 1951 |Stephens, James 
1667| 1745 |Swift, Jonathan 


1865) 1939|Yeats, Wm. Butler 


Spanish Authors, Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


1833)1891| Alarcon, Pedro de 

1853|1938| Armando Palacio Valdes 

1836/1870) Becquer, Gustavo 

Hie 1954| Benavente, Jacinto 
180)1246) Berceo, Sroussigr de 

1867 1928| Blasco Ibanez, V. 

1600) 1681|Calderén de la Barca 

1547|1616| Cervantes, Miguel de 

1533|1594| Ercilla y Zuniga 

1796|1877| Fernan Caballero 

1760] 1828] Fernandez de Moratin 

1899(|1936| Garcia Lorca Federico 


1503) 1536)Gareliaso de la Vega 
1561|1627|Gongora y Argote 
803/1839| Heredia y Campuzano 


1 
1881/1958] Jimenex Juan R 


1528}1591|Leon, Luis de 
1332|1407 Lopez de Ayala 
1398/|1458|Lopez de Mendoza 
1440|1479| Manrique, Jorge 
1282|1348|Manuel, Juan 
1873|1955|Ortega, Gasset 
1852|1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1833|1906|Pereda Jose Mario de 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


1843) 1920) Perez Galdos, B. 
1580) 1645} Quevedo y Villegas, F. 
1772) 1857| Quintana, Manuele Jose 
1510] Rojas, Fernando de 

isi0 1566) Rueda, Lope de 

586| 1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 
1303 1541) Valdés, Juan de 
1824) 1905) Valera y Alcala 
1562| 1635) Vega Carpio. L. 
1579) 1644) Velez de Guevara, L, 
1817} 1893) Zorilla y Moral, José 


1786\1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601/1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1641|1685|Carreno de Miranda 
1600}1680|Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746|1828|Goya yv L.ucientes, F. 
1838|1874|Fortuny, Mariano’ 
1630|1691|Leal Vaides. Juan 


1815) 1894| Madrazo, Federico 
1509|1586| Morales, pals de 
1618/1682| Murillo, B. 
1551|1609|Pantola de la morn Juan 
1597|1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588/1656] Ribera. Jose 
1624|1700| Roldan, Pedro 


1520|1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 

1863]1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 

1548)1614/Theotocopuli, Domen- 
ico (El Greco) 

| 1599/1660|Velasquez, Di 


1870|1945|Zuloaga, Ignacio 


Painters of the Netherlands 


DUTCH 


1460; 1516) Bosch, Hieronymus 
1636] 1676|Bosch, Jacob van den 
1410) 1475|Bouts, Dirk 

1605) 1691 Cuyp, Albert 

1613] 1680;Douw, Gerard 

1614| 1654 Fabricius, Carel 
1440) 1482 |Goes, Hugo van der 
1584) 1666|Hals, Frans 

1638] 1709|Hobbema, ™“Meindert 
1629| 1685 |Hooch, Pieter 

1682) 1749|Huysum, Jan van 
1610) 1685|Ostade, Adr. van 
31625] 1654|Potter, Paul 

1606] 1669|Rembrandt van Rijn’ 


1625) 1681 |Ruysdael, Jacob 
1626) 1679 |Steen, Jan 

1617| 1681 |Terborch, Gerard 
1627] 1690|Van der Meer, Jan 
1656] 1706/Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. 
1633] 1707 | Vandervelde, Wm. 
1639| 1672|Vandervelde, Adr. 
1853| 1890|Van Gogh, Vincent 
1596| 1656|Van Goyen, Jan 
1494) 1533/|Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632| 1675 Vermeer, Jan 
FLEMISH 

1675] 1715| Bosch, B. van den 
1525) 1569] Brueghel, Pieter 
1568} 1625) Brueghel, Jan 

1605! 1638! Brouwer, Adriaen 


1614/|1684|Coques, Gonzales 
1648 |1727|Huysman, Cornelis 
1656/|1696|Huysman, Jacob 
1593/1678 |Jordaens, Jacob 
1478/1533|Mabuse, Jan 
1460/1531|Matsys, Quentin 
1435|1495|Memling, Hans 
1512/1576|Moro, Anthony 
1577|1640|Rubens, Peter Paul 
1579|1657|Snyders, Frans 
1582|1649|Teniers, David 
1610|1694|Teniers, David (2) 
1599|1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366|1426/Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386|1440/Van Eyck, Jan 
1399!1464|Weyden, Rogier v. d. 


Poles 

Born|Died Name Vocation |) Born |Died Name Vocation 

1880| 1957| Asch, Scholem........... Author 1867| 1935 |Pilsudski, Jos..........-. Statesman 
966| 1025/ Boleslav, Chrobry. . .| Statesman 1847) 1912|\Prus, Boleslaw........... Author 

11310) 1370) Casimir the ene cos eese Diplomat 1748) 1779|Pulaski, Casimir.......... Soldier 

'14810| 1849 eer Frydery -|Composer 1868| 1925|Reymont, Wladyslaw..... Author . 
1473) 1543) C rnicus, Nicholas’ | +ee+.| scientist 1563| 1612|Skarga, Piotr.......... ...| Preacher 
1373| 1399) J ndwiga, Queen.......°...| Ruler 1846] 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk ..... Novelist 
1812| 1859) Krasinski, Zygmunt......|Poet 1867| 1934 Sklodowska, Marie (Curie) | Scientist 
1857| 1924| Korzeniowski suena ----|Author 09| 1849 |Slowacki Juliusz.......... Poet 
1746| 1817| Kosciuszko, Tadeusz. . . | Soldier 642} 1696/Sobieski, Jan............ . | Statesman 
1786| 1861 Leléwet, Joachim. eeooesee| Historian 1755| 1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw..... ...| Scientist 
1839| 1895) Matejko, Jan...... oeeees.| Painter 1869| 1907|/Wyspianski, Stanislaw..... Artist 
1798| 1855 faicionlon Adam. :| Poet 1542| 1605|Zamoyski, Jan............ Statesman 
1867| 1946] Moscicki, Ignace. ..... .| Statesman 1867} 1925 |Zeromski, Stefan.......... Author 
1860| 1941|Paderewski, Ignace........| Pianist 
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Russians 
Born|Died Name Name Born Died Name 
AUTHORS—POETS ARTISTS asediions Rimsky-Korsakov, N. 
1871/1919] Andreyev, Leonid 1866/1924|Bakst, Leon S. eaton 
1878|1927|Artsibashev. Mikhail Kandinsky, Vasili a Seriab: 
1860 Serov, 


1884/B rtsev, Maria 
1880/1921/Blok, Alexander 
1860/1904|Chekhov, Anton 
1821)/1881|Dostoievski, Feodor 
1809)|1852/Gogol, Nicholas V. 
1812)1891|Goncharov, Ivan A, 
1868/1936|/Gorky, Maxim 
1812/1870|/Herzen, Alexander 
1809/1842|/Koltsov, Alexei 
1853|1921|Korolenko, Vladimir 
17681 lov, Ivan 
1870}1938|Kuprin, Alexander 
1814)1841|Lermontov, Michael 
1831)|1895|Leskov, Nichol 
1821|1897|Maikov, Apollon 
1819/1883|Melnikov, Paul 


1848/1936 

1865)1942| Merezhkovvsk, D. S. 
1821/1877|Nekrasoy, Nicholas 
1824/1861| Nikitin, Vasili 
1823/1886|Ostrovsky, Alexander 
1857/1918|Piekhanov, Georgi 
1799|1837| Pushkin, Alexander 
1856/1919} Rozanov, Vasili 
1820)1879|Soloviev, Sergei 
1824|1919|Suvorin, Alexei 
1883)1945)/Tolstoy, Alexei 
1828|1910/Tolstoy, Leo 
1818/1883!'Turgenev, Ivan 


1881/1946 Ponomolets, Alexander. ; 


oe i eta 


Religion 

.|Author 

Dramatist 
.|Painter 
.| Painter 
.|Author 
Folklore 


Pathologist 
Fd 


ei 
isenstein, Sergei 
aslav 
Anna 


188: 
1822|1910|Petipa, Marius 
1863/1938 Starislavaky, Konst. 


COMPOSERS 


1861/1906) Arensky, Anton S. 
1846|1924/| Arkhangelsky, Alex. 
1836|1910|Balakirev, Mily 
1834|1887|Borodin, Alex. 
1835/1919|Cui, Cesar A. 


1914|Lyadov, Anatol 
5|1881|Mussorsky, Modes 

1892|1953|Prokofiev, Sergei 

1866/1920|Rebikov, Vladimir 


Finns 


1878) 1951/P. 


Ukrainians 


871|Serov, 
Taneyev, Sergei 
184011893) Tschaikovsky, Peter 
POLITICAL LEADERS 
1746|1819|Baranov, Alexander 
1875|1946 Mikhail 
1870/1924 


Lenin, : 
ee re, At 
iyaa 1818| Novikov, Nicholas 


1863)|1911|Stolypin, Peter 
1879)|1940|Trotzky, Leon 


gg ome 

1849/1915) Witte, Serge’ 
SCIENTISTS 

1857|1927|Bekhterev, bm 


1779) 1852|Bellingshausen, 
1862/1916)/Golitzin, Boris 


1849) 1936)Paviov, Ivan 
1810/1881)|Pirogov, Nicholas 


1859|1905|Popov, Alexander 


1867|1951|Mannerheim, Cari G.. . |Statesm., Milit 


Concert Violinists of the Past 


1856/1943|Adamowski, T. .|Pol. 
1845)1930/Auer, Leopold. .|Hung. 
1795|1876|Boehm, Jos.....|Czech. 
1810/1880\Bull, Ole.. 2... : Nor. 
1653/1713\Corelli, Arcang.. |Itat. 
1824/1893|Hichberg, Julius.|Ger. 
1881/1955|/Enesco, Georges.|Rum 


1667|1762/Geminiani, F. . .|I 
1716)1796|Giardini, F. di. .|Ital. 
1858)1937\Hubay, Jeno... .| Hung. 


1918 Armstrong, D. 
1924 |Bacon, Henry 
1925 |Barber, Donn 
1925|Brunner, Arnold W. 
1844|Bulfinch, Charles 
1912|Burnham, Daniel 
1911 /Carrere, John M, 
1916|Cook, Walter 
1942'Cram, Ralph Adams 
1947 |Flagg, Ernest 

1934 |Gilbert, Cass. 
1924|Goodhue, Bertram C, 


1819/1911) Ball, Thomas 
1863/1938) Barnard, George Grey 
1865 /1925| Bartlett, Paul W. 
1867|1915| Bitter, Karl T. 
1871/1941) Borglum, Gutzon 
1868/1922) Borglum, Solon H. 
1871/1924) Brenner, Victor D. 
1865/1919) Brooks, Richard B. 
1814/1886] Brown, Henry K. 
18571935] Bush-Brown, H. K. 
1860/1920) Clark, Thomas §. 
1814/1857| Crawford, Thomas 
188411952] Davidson, Jo 


1831)1907| Joachim, Joseph. |Hung. 
1880) 1940/ Kubelik, Jan... .|/Boh. 
1790/1861) Lipinski, Karl.. .| Pol. 
1722)1793|Nardini, Pietro. .|Ital. 
1784/1840/Paganini, Nicolo| Ital. 
1868/1920) Powell, Maud...|U. 8, 
1830/1893/Remenyi, Edw..|Hung. 
1892/1936] Rigo, Janesi.... Hung, 
1774)1830| Rode, Jacques. .|Fr. 
1863/1946] Rosé, Arnold. . .| Aus. 


American Architects 


Maitland 1868 1929 Hastings, Thomas 


2/1831 |/Hoban, James 
1881/1934 |Hood, Raymond M. 
1828 |1896|Hunt, Richard Morris 
1888/1955 |Kimball, Fiske 
1862 |1938|LaFarge, Christopher 
1764|1820|Latrobe, Benj. H. 


184 
1846 1928 |Mead, William R 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


1877|1953 Fraser, James BE. 

1790/1852|Frazee, John 

1850|1931|French, Daniel C. 

1862 )1929|Graffy, Charles 

1805 /1852|Greenough, Horatio 
t 


1875/|1951 |Keck, Charles 

1843 /1907|Kemeys, Edward 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1863 |1937|MacMonnies Fred W. 
1858 |1927|Marling, Philip 
1875|1955(Milles, Carl 


1888|1953 Spalding, Al 


itheimj, Aug. .|Ger. 
1858/1931} Ysaye, Eugene.. 


1874 1937 Pope, John Russell 

1837/1913 |Post. George RB. 

1895|Renwick, James 

1886 |Richardson, Henry H. 

711947 Rogers, Jas. Gamble 

1891/Root, John W. 

1950|Saarinen, Eliel 

1909 Sturgis, Russell 

1924|Sullivan, Louis 

2|1925|Trowbridge, Samuel B.P, 
1878|Upjohn, Richard 

1906 |Wnite. Stanford 


1938; Noble, W. Clark 
3 1940 O’Connor, Andrew 
1844 /192 


» Lorado 
1830/1910) Ward, J. Q. A. 
i 


Le 
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Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music / 


Adam, Adolphe C, (1803-1856) 
860-1909) 


ishop, Henry R. 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs (1862-1946) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897) 
Breval; Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
Buregmuller,Friedrich(1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Cadman, Chas. W. (1881-1946) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Chadwick, Geo. W. (1854-1931) 
Chaminade, Cecile (1857-1944) 
Charpentier, Gustave (1860-1956) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco eras tna 
Costa, Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Couperin, Francois (1668-1733) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. 1107 1020) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Delius, Frederick (1862-1934) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H.- (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf ( 1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L.E. Cece amrarh 
Dubois, Francois C. T, (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Elgar, Edward ( 1857-1934) 
Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) - 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) ~ 
Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946) 
Faure, Gabriel V- 1846-1 9e3) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Plotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph ieee laos 
Foster, Stephen 1826-1864 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Gay. John (1685-1732) 

eisier, Paul (1856-1919) 

enee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George 11898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 


Gleason, Frederick G, (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787) 
Godard, Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 
Goldbeck, Robert: (1839-1908) 
Goldman, Edwin F. (1878-1956) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomes, Antonio ©. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M, (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edvard (1843-1907) 
Grraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Hadley, Henry K. (1871-1937) 
Hahn, Reynaldo (1874-1947) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Hewitt, James 170-3827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, ite en (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck: Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920 

Jonas, Emile (1827-1905 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945 

Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustay (1861-1920) 
Lecoca, Alexandre C. eLearn 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. SETS 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 


Mangold, Karl L. A. ( 
Marchetti,. Filippo. (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47 
Mercadante,Giuseppe(1795-1870 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1884) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Mieco eer. Tealo (1876-1962) 
Montemezzi,: Italo = 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muenldorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers. Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 


Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853). 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paderewski, Ignace (1860-1941) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Palestrina, Giovanni (1524-1594) 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630 
Philador, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Prokofiev, Sergei (1891-1953) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Rachmaninoff, S. V. Chae 
Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1937) 
Reyer, Louis E. BE. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakov,N, (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA, (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schoenberg, Arnold (1875-1951) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Héin (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Sibelius, Jean (1865-1957) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Nicola (1865-1909) 
Spohr. Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Straus, Oskar (1871-1954) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Arthur S. (1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Szymanowski, Karol (1883-1931) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. tigii-ig98) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikovsky,Peterl.(1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Vaughan Williams, R. (1873-1958) 
Verai, Giuseppe (1813-1901). 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v, (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E. (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 
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Noted Personalities—Important Composers and their Operas 
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Important Composers and their Operas 


Hector ah ae pd eae hag Sib he Cellini, 
Beatrice & Benedict, Damnation o ; 

Georges Bizet, 1838-1875. Carmen, Don Procopio, 
Fair Maid of Perth, Pearl Fishers. 

Gaetano Donizetti, 1797-1848. Elixir of Love, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Maria Stuart, Marino Faliero, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Daughter of the Regiment, 
Linda of Chamonix, Don Pasquale. 

Charles Gounod, 1818-1893. Faust, Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Pietro Mascagni, 1863-1945. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, L’Amico Fritz, The Rantzau, Iris, Isabeau, 

Jules Massenet, 1842-1912. Herodiade, Manon, 
The Cid, Werther, Thais, Sapho, Cendrillon, Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame, Don Quixote, Cleopatra. % 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 1756-1791. Abduction 
from the Harem, Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovani, 
Cosi fan Tutte, Magic Flute. s 

Giacomo Puccini, 1858-1924. La Boheme, Manon 
Lescaut, La Tosca, Madame Butterfly, Girl of the 
Golden West, La Rondine, Sister Angelica, 1] 
Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, Turandot. 


sar’ Q den Cockerel. 
Sadko, Tsar’s ere rar “i 2. 5 
en. 


Richard Strauss, 1864-1949, Salome, Elektra, 
Der Rosenkavalier, Woman without a Shadow, 
Ariadne on Naxos, Arabella, Egyptian Helen. 

Peter Tchaikovsky, 1840-1893. Undine, Guards- 
en. Eugen a Maid of Orleans, Mazeppa, 
Pique Dame, Iolanthe. 

iuseppe Verdi, 1813-1901. Aida, Otello, Simon 
Boccanegra, Macbeth, Force of Destiny, Rigoletto, 


ay a ecteg Ul Trovatore, Masked Ball, La 
Traviata, Falstaff. 
Richard Wagner, 1813-1883. Rienzi, 


F 
Dutchman, Tannhauser, Meistersinger von Nurem- 
berg, Lohengrin, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, 
Stead, Gotterdammerung, Tristan and Isolde, 
Pars. E 


OTHER FOREIGN OPERAS AND COMPOSERS 


* Africaine—Meyerbeer Goyescas—Granados Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 
arene " Griselda—Scarlatti Palestrina—Pfitzner 
Almira—Handel Hamlet—Thomas Paul & V: —Kreutzer 
Andrea Chenier—Giordano Haefisel & Gretel—Humperdinck | Pearl Fishers—Bizet 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti Huguenots—Meyerbeer Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 


(oe ee Sea 
mide—Gluc. 
Rartered Bride—Smetana 


Beggar Student—Millocker Ferra: 


Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 
Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 
Jewels a the Madonna—Wolf- 


ar’s Opera—John Gay Jewess—Halevy Prophet—Meyerbeer 

Belle Helene—Offendach Jocelyn—Godard Puritans—Bellini 
Berenice—Handel Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 
Boccaccio—Von Suppe EKhovanchina—Moussorgsky Resurrection—Alfano 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe Koenigskinder—Humperdinck Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 
Boris Godounov—Moussorgsky Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- | Roi d’Ys (Le)—Lalo 

Billy Budd—Britten kovich Rosamunde—Gialdini 
Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu Lakme—Delibes Rossignol—Strav. 


Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 
Castor & a emealt 
endrillon—Isouar: 
aimee of Normandy—Planauette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 
Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocq 
Dead City—Korngold 
Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Giacomo Meyerbeer 
Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 
Fra Diavolo—Daniel Auber 
Francesco da Rimini—auudonai 
Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 


Weber 
Gioconda—Ponchielli 


Li 
Li 
Mme, Chr; 
Mme. Fav 


Merry Wives of 


Oberon—Von 


Life for the Czar—Glinka 
Louise—Gustave Charpentier 
ove of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 
ove of 3 Oranges—Prokofiey 
Macbeth—Bloch 
ysantheme—Messager 
art—Offenbach 
Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 
Manru—Paderewski 
Marouf—Rabaud 
Martha—Flotow 
Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Franz Lehar 


Mignon—Ambroise Thomas 
Mona Lisa—Von_ Schillings 
Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 
Nightingale—-Stravinsky 
Norma—Vincenzo Bellini 
Weber 
Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 
Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 


ge—Cimarosa 
Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 
Sonambula—Bellini 
Stradella—Flotow 
Sunken Bell—Respighi 
Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 
Teodora—Scarlatti 
Tiefland—d’ Albert 
Vestal—Mercadante 
Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 
Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 
Violanta—Korngold 
Wanda—Dvorak 
War & Peace—Prokofiev 
White Lady—Boieldieu 
Winter’s Tale—Bruch 
Wozzeck—Alan Berg 
Zampa—Herold 
Zaza—Leoncavallo 


Windsor—Nicolai 


OPERAS BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
Amahl and the poate Visitors— | Golden Butterfly—Reg. DeKoven | Poia—Arthur Nevin 


Gian-Carlo Menott 


Hiawatha—Colerid 


Porgy & Bess—Gershwin 


e-Taylor 
Amelia Goes to the Ball—Menotti | Island God—Menotti Rake’s Progress—Stravinsky 
Azora—Henry K. Hadley Jack & Beanstalk—Gruenberg Regina—Blitzstein 
Barrier—Jan Meyrowitz Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick Rip van Winkle—De Koven 
Bride Elect—John P. Sousa King’s Henchman—D. Taylor Robin Hood—De Koven 
Canterbury Pilerims—De Koven L’Histoire du Soldat—Stravinsky | Sacrifice—Fredk. Converse 
Cleopatra’s. Night—Hadley Light from St. Agnes—Harling Saint of Bleecker St.—Menotti 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti Lowland Sea—Alec Wilder Scarlet Letter—Damrosch 


Cyrano de Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin < 
Deep River—Frank Harling 
Deseret—Dudley Buck 

Devil & Daniel Webster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 

Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 
Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 
Garrick—Albert Stoesse] 

Giants in the Earth—Moore 


Man Without 
Walter Damr 


Mona—Horatio 
Mother of Us 
Old Maid 


Peter Ibbets 
Pipe of Desi 


Madeleine—Victor Herbert 


‘osch 
Maria Golovin—Menotti 
Maria Malibran—R. 
Medium—Menotti 
Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 


Montezuma—Frederick Gleason 
All—Thomson 
Natoma—Victor Herbert 

& Thief—Menotti 
on—Deems Taylor 
re—Fred K. Converse 


Shanewis—Chas. W. Cadman 
Susannah—Carlisle Floyd 
Tabasco—Cadman 

Taming of the Shrew—Giannini 
Tammany—Hewitt 
Telephone—Menotti 

Tender Land—Aaron Copland 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Three Penny Opera—Kurt Weil] 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 
Trouble in Tahiti—Bernstein 
Vanessa—Saml, Barber 

Witch of Salem—Cadman 


a Country— 
R. Bennett 


Parker 


COMPOSERS 
Gilbert & Sullivan—w. s. Gilbert, librettist, 
1838-1911; Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842- 
1900. Thespis, 1871; Trial by Jury, 1875; The 


Sally, 1920; Sunny, 
and the Fiddle, 1931: 
erta, 1933, 


Rodgers & Hammerstein—Richard Rodgers, b, 
1902, composer; Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, b. 1895, 
Oklahoma!, 1932; Carousel, 1945; Alle- 
sro, 1947; South Pacific, 1949; The King & I, 
1951; Me & Juliet, 1953; Pipe Dream, 1955. 
Johann Strauss, 1825-1899. Cagliostro, Gypsy 
Baron, Die Fledermaus, Night in Venice, Prince 
Methusalem. Composed famous waltzes: Beautiful 
Blue Danube, Roses from the South, Artists’ Life, 
wie Women & Song, Tales from the Vienna 
oods, 


Born|Died 


Name 


1737|1789 Allen, Ethan 
1741) 1801 |Arnold, Benedict 


J. 
1733|1795|Marion, Francis 
1737/1775 |Montgomery, Richard 
1736) 1802|Morgan, Daniel 
1730| 1805 |Moultrie, Wm. 

1739) 1817 |Pickens, anaree 
1745| 1829 |Pickering, Ti 

1718) 1790 |Putnam, Sorat, 
1733) 1804 Sam goun 


W: 
1740| 1775 Warren, Joseph 
ington, George 


Foreign Officers in the War 


1723) 1788} DeGrasse, Francois (N) 


1721|1780| DeKalb, Johann 
1746) 1817| Kosciuszko, Thaddeus 


1751) 1834| LaFayette, Marquis de 
simir 


1748} 1779| Pulaski, Ca: 
1725| 1807| Rochambeau, Jean de 
1730|1794|Steuben, F. W. von 


WAR OF 1812 

1774) 1833) Bainbridge, Wm. (N) 
1775) 1828| Brown, Jacob J. 

1772| 1840) Chauncey, Isaac (N) 
1786) 1836| Crockett, David 

1751) 1829| Dearborn, Henry 
1779| 1820] Decatur, Stephen (N) 
1773] 1841| Harrison, Wm. Henry 
1773) 1843) Hull, Isaac (N) 
1753|1825| Hull, William 

1767] 1845|Jackson, Andrew 
1871/1813) Lawrence, James & 
1785|1819| Perry, Oliver H. ( 
1779| 1813} Pike, Zebulon M 

1773) 1838) Rogers, John (N) 
1764) 1839| Van Rensselaer, S. 
1757| 1825| Wilkinson, Jas. 


MEXICAN WAR 
1794 |1848| Kearny, Stephen 
1804 |1869| Pierce, Franklin 
1786 |1866| Scott, Winfield 
1780/1867/Sloat, John D. (N) 
178411850! Taylor, Zachary 


“WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Noted Personalities—Americans of the Past 


Americans of the Past 


Born) Died Name 


CIVIL WAR: UNION 
1816 |1894| Banks, Nath. P. 
1824 |1881/ Burnside, Ambrose — 
1818 |1898/ Buell, Don C. 
1826 |1863| Buford, John 
1818/1893) Butler, Benj. F. 
1817 |1873| Canby, Edw. R. 
1842 |1914/ Chaffee, Adna R. 
1828 |1900) Cox, Jacob D. 
1828 |1890| Crook, George 
1839 |1876| Custer, Geo. A. 
1809 |1870| Dahlgren, John N. 
1819/1893 ee re Abner 
1803 |1865| DuPont, 
1801 |1870| Farragut, Soar 
1806 |1863| Foote, Andrew (N)_ 
1823 |1903| Franklin, W. B. ieee 
1813 |1890| Fremont, John C. 
1805 |1877|Goldsborough, L. M. 
1822 |1885/ Grant, ee Ag 
1815 |1872| Halleck, ey 
1824 |1886| Hancock, 
18051880 eintealtaenn 8. P. 
1814 |1879| Hooker, Jos. 
1830 |1909| Howard, Oliver O. 
1802 |1886| Hunter, David 
1815 |1882| Hurlbut, S. A. 
1815 |1862| Kearny, Philip 
1826 |1886| Logan, John A, 
1826/1885) McClellan, Geo. B. 
1812/1900 McClernand, John — 
1818 |1885| McDowell, Irvin 
1828 |1884 McPherson, Jas. 
1815 |1872| Meade, Geo. G. 
1818 |1883|Ord, Edw. O. 
1822|1892| Pope, John 
1813 |1891| Porter, David D. (N) 
1822/1901) Porter, Fitz-John 
1819/1901 Prentiss, Benj. 
1820 |1863| Reynolds, John F. 
1819/1892) Rodgers, C. R, P. (N) 
1819 |1898| Rosecrans, Wm. F. 
1831 |1906| Schofield, John 
1813 |1864| Sedgwick, John 
1831 |1888/Sheridan, Phillip 
1820|1891|/Sherman, Wm. T. 
1806 |1879| Shiels, Jas. 
1824/1902) Sigel, Franz 
1827 |1894/Slocum, Henry. W. 
1807 |1862|Smith, Chas. F. 
1797 |1863|Sumner, Edwin 
1816 ce Thomas, Geo. H. 
1807 |1864 Wadsworth, Jas. 8. 
1821 |1863] Wainwright, J. M. 
1827|1905| Wallace, Lew 
1821 |1862 Wallace, W. 4H. L. 
1835 |1884| Weitzel, Godfrey 
1818|1897| Worden. John L (N) 
CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 
1817| 1863 |Armistead, Lewis 
1809| 1888 |Barron, Saml. 
1818] 1893 |Beauregard, P. 
1817|1876|Bragg, Braxton 
1821] 1875|Breckinridge, John C. 
1800) 1874 ‘Buchanan, Fr. (N) 
1823/1914 |Buckner, Simon B. 
1816) 1894 |Early, Jubal A 
1817/1872|Ewell, Rich. 8. 
1806) 1863 |Floyd, John B. 
1821|1877 |Forrest, Nathan B. 


1818 |1902 
1825 |1865 
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AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy 


Name 


Hampton, Wade 
Hill, Ambrose P, 


1821 |1889|Hill; Daniel H. 


18311879 
1824 |1863 


1803 |1862 
1807/1891 
1824 |1893 
1807 |1870 


80' 
1816/1886 
1 1864 


18. 88 
1820 |1863 


Qw 
ww 
vow 


’ 


‘Hood, John B. 
Jackson, Thos, J. 
(Stonewall) 
Johnston, Albert S. 

ohnston, Jos. E. 
\Kirby-Smith, E. 
Lee, Robert B. 


Semmes, Raphael 
Seda H. =. So 
Stuart, J. E. B. 


1/Upton, Emory 


‘Van Dorn, Earl 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 


1837: 1917 
1846] 1912 

1865/1917 
1850/1928 
1870) 1937 


eo 
> 
w 
—_ 


1 

1835) 1905) 
1845] 1912) 
1839) 1925) 
1840) 1903) 
1839) 1911 
1835) 1906) 
1845! 1923 
1869) 1952 
1836) 1906 
1860/1927) 


899) La 


Dewey, Geo. (N) 
Evans, Robley D. (N) 
Funston, Frederick 
Goethals, Geo. W. 
Hobson, Richm’d P. (N) 
wton, Henry W. 
Lee, Fitzhugh 
MacArthur, Arthur 
Miles, Nelson A; 
Sampson, Wm. T. (N) 
Schley, W. 8. (N) 
Shafter, Wm. R. 
eee Monts} ‘ Me 
aylor, Mon 
Wheeler, Jos 
Wood, Leona 
WORLD WAR ” 


ee long \Benson, Wm. 8S. (N) 


1885) 194 

1896) 1951 
1883) 1946 
1899| 1954 


Bliss, Tasker H. 
Bullard, Robt. L. 
Capps, Wash. L. 
Goethals, Geo. W. 
Harbord, Jas. G. 
Liggett, ‘Hunter 
March, Peyton C. 
Mitchell, 5 
Pershing, John J. 
Sims, Wm. 8. (N) 
‘Wilson, Henry B: (N) 


WORLD WAR II 


Arnold, Henry H, 
Buchanan, Pat (N) 
Buckner, Simon, Jr. 
Chennault ‘Claire L, 
Haskell, siN3 


Mitcher, Mare A. (N) 
‘Towers, John H. (N) 
Patton, Geo. 8., Jr. 
Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
Stilwell, Jos. W. 
Vandenberg, Hoyt 8. 


EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


EDUCATORS 
1829] 1916) Angell, James B. 
1870] 1949] Angell, James R. 
1827|1911| Bascom, John 
1862] 1947 Butler Nich. Murray 
1909| Canfield, 
1807|1874| Cornell, Phan 


1834|1926| Eliot, Chas. W. 
1831/1908’ Gilman, Daniel C. 


Horace 
1852) 1929 Matthews, J. "a. Brander 
1869) 1946) Neilson, Wm. A. 
1827) 1908| Norton, Chas. Eliot 
1855] 1902| Palmer, Alice Freeman 
1804|1894| Peabody, Eliz. P. 
1855|1916| Royce, Josiah 
1864) 1952|/Santayana, George 
1774) 1821|Seton, Elizabeth 
1840|1910|Sumner Wm. Graham 


‘1858)1915|Washington, Booker T. 
1832/1918 |White, Andrew D. 
1787(1870|Willard, Emma 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1835}1922|)Abbott, Lyman 
1745|1816| Asbury, Francis 
1813|1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 
|1775|1863|Beecher, Lyman 
1835|1893|Brooks, Phillips 
1582|1658|Bulkeley, Peter 
1780|1842|Channing, Wm. Ellery 
1752|1817|Dwight. Timothy 
1821/|1910|Eddy, Mary Baker 
1703|1758| Edwards, Jonathan 
1604/1690) Elliot, John 
1805|1879 Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1834 |1921|Gibbons, James 
1748|1830|Hicks, Elias 
1590|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 
1843|1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 
1663|1728|Mather, Cotton 
1837/1899 Moody, Dwight L. 
1842/1933|Parkhurst, C. H. 
1729/1796\Seabury, Samuel 
1805|3844|Smith. Joseph 


1801/1877 


183911898 


Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 
Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
Williams, Roger 
Young, Brigham 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 


Addams, Jane 
Anthony, Susan B, 
Barton, Clara H. 
Brown, John 

Catt, Carrie Chapman 
Debs, Eugene 
Douglass, Frederick 
George, Henry 
Hillquit, Morris 
LaFollette, Robt. M. 
Mott, Lucretia 
Noyes, John H. 
Owen, Robt. Dale 
Parker, Theodore 
Phillips, Wendell 
Riis, Jacob A. 
Smith Gerrit 
Stanton, Eliz. Cady 
Stone, Lucy 


Willard, Frances EB. 


; 
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AMERICAN NOVELISTS, ESSAYISTS, PLAYWRIGHTS : 
Born|Died Name |Born| Died Name ied Name : 
1866 1835|1905|Dodge, Mary Mapes - ||1890/1957|Morley, Christopher 
1ees 1888 ate. o Louisa M 1871|1945| Dreiser, Theod 1870] 1902] Ne PTUDK 

836|1907| Aldrich, Thos. B 1902|Eggieston, Edward 1888|1953|O’ Neill, Eugene 
18 , Horatio, Jz 1879|1951|Erskine. John 1850] 1896| P. . Nelson 
1849]1925| Allen, James Lane 1879 1958 Fisher, Dorothy Cc. 1867/1911 David G. 
2ger: . Scott 

1857 1948 Reherton’ Gana 1865|1902|Ford, Paul Leicester 1867|1910|Porter, W.S. (O. Henry) 
1859/1950|Bacheller, Irving 1862)1919| Freeman, Mary E W. Mi 


99) 
1842)1914|Bierce, Ambrose 
1888/1944|Boyd, James _ 
1896|1956!Bromfield, Louis 
1803) 1876|Brownson, Orestes 
1855/1896| Bunner, C. 


1874/1938/Gale, Zona 
1874)1945)Glasg. 
1846/1935 
1875/193 

1822/1909 
1848/1908 


1897] 1954) Ra: 
1870 aaa incase Stary Re 
1886| 1941) Roberts, Eliz jox 


1901| Thompson. M: 


1 aurice 
1835/1910) Twain, Mark (Clemens) 
Wallace, Lew 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS 


1836|1919| Aiden. Henry M. 
1869/1943|Beli, Edward Price 
1795/1872) Bennett. Jas: Gordon 
1841/1918|Bennett, Jas. G., Jr: 
1826/1877| Bowles, Sam't.. IL 
1864/1936| Brisbane, Arthur 
1888/1937) Broun, Heywood 
1824/1899) Bonner, Robert 
1880|1955)|Carter, Amon 
1829/1894) Childs, Geo. W. 
1892)1944/Clapper, Raymond 
1869/1948) Cortissoz, Royal 
1872}1947|Crowninshield, — 


Wm. 


1849/1925|DeYoung, M. H. 


1 
1811/1872)Greeley, Horace 
1829/1908| Halstead, Murat 


1868/1934) Austin, Mary 
1754|1812|Bariow, Joel 
1886/1950/Benet, Wm. Rose 
1613/1672| Bradstreet, Anne 
1794/1878) Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845/1912/Carleton, Will 
1820)1871|/Cary, Alice 
1824/1871/Cary, Phoebe 
1865/1914/Cawein, Madison 
1848/1922/Cheney, John Vance 
1866/1932|/Cooke, Edmund Vance 
1899/1932/Crane, Hart 
1871)1948/Daly, T. A. 

1830/1886| Dickinson, Emily 
1795)1820|Drake, Jos. Rodman 
1872)/1906|Dunbar, Paul L. 
1803/1882/Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
1883)1945/Ficke, Arthur D. 
1850/1895) Field, Kugene 
1886/1950|Pletcher, John Gould 
1752)1832/Freneau, Philip 
1861/1920/Guiney, Louise I. 
1790/1867|Halleck, Fitz-Greene 
1863/1935|Herford, Oliver 
1890/1947) Hoffenstein, Samuel 
1806/1884|Hoffman, Chas. Fenno 
1809/1894) Holmes, Oliver W. 
1770|1842| Hopkinson, Jos. 
1864!1900'Hovey, Richard 


1863/1932| Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862{1948/Cross, Wilbur 


1868/1937|Hapgood, Norman 
1864/1928/Harvey, yeorre 
1863/1951|/Hearst, Wm. dolph 
bard, Frank (Kin) 
1859/1921/Huneker, Jas. G. 
1848/1909/Laffan, Wm. 
1850/1925;Lawson, Victor F. 
1802/1837/Lovejoy, Elijah P. 
1857/|1949|MeClure, S. 8. 
1882|1954| McCormick. Anne 
1880) 1955| McCormick, Robert R.. 
1823) 1899) Medill, Jos. M. 

1880) 1956|Mencken, Henry L. 
1841/1915/ Nelson, Wm. R, 
1863|1948/ Noyes, Frank B. 

1858) 1935/Ochs, Adolph S. 

1856] 1937)Ogden, Robt. 

1856] 1935/Older, Fremont 
1737/1809/Paine, Thos. (Tom) 
1873/1958|Palmer, Frederick 
1886/1949/ Parker, Geo. B 
1879/1946|/Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847/1911|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1884/1955/Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879/1939] Pulitzer. Ratph 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819/1910) Howe, Julin Ward 
3871/1933) Johnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780/1843/Key, Francis Seott 
1886/1918/Kilmer, Joyce 
1857/1894| King, Ben 
1842/1881/Lanier, Sidney 
1849/1887) Lazarus, Emma 
1824/1903/Leland, C. Godtrey 
1876|1944/ Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879/1931/Lindsay, Vachel 
1807/1882|Longfellow, Henry W. 
1874/1925) Lowell, Amy 
1819/1891/Lowell, Jas. Russell 
1852/1940] Markham, Edwin 
1868/1950) Masters, Edgar Lee 
1892/1950|Millay, Edna St. V. 
1841/1913) Miller, Joaquin 
1869/1910] Moody, Wm. Vaughn 
1773/1863|Moore, Clement C. 
1835/1908/Moulton, Louise C. 
1882/1932/Oppenheim, Jas. 

1779} 1860 paulding. James K, 
1791)1852)/Payne, John Howard 
1874/1922|Peabody, Josephine P. 
1871/1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809/1849/Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822/1872|/Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856/1935) Reese, Lizette W. 
187211943'Rice, Cale Young 


1842/1901 
1886/1953 


1832/1901] Nicolay, John G. 
1823/1893] Parkman, Francis 


1849/1916 ee a 
1869/1935] Rob: 


1877/1947/Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852/1933/Van Dyke, Henry 


‘bell, Ida M. 
1861/1932/Turner, Frederick 
1885: 19s0|van Doren, Carl 
1882)1944/Van Loon, Hendrik 


Name 


1852 1911 Abbey, Edwin A. 

1856 |1915|Alexander, John W. 
1t79 1843|Allston, Washington 
1780/1851 Audubon, John James 
1855 |1942|Beau: cacye 


16/194. ld 
1eas 1936 Blashfeld: Bawin iH. 
1847/1928 |Bridgman, F. A. 


1855 |1926|Cassatt, Mary 


18551925 |Coffin SE A. 
1801/1848 |Cole, 
1840/1928 Chleeaee ‘Charles Cc. 
1737 |1815 |Copley, Cees . 

924 |Craig, Thom: 


1845 |1918 Crowainehleld, Frederic 


1909 |Currier, J 
946|Curry, John Steuart 
1862/1928 Davie, Arthur B. 


1856 |1926 |Drake, hee - 
1796/1886 |Durand, 

1848 au? Buveneck, rank 
1844/1916 Thomas 
1845/1921 Earle. Lawrence C. 
1808 |1884|Freeman, James E. 
1822/1884 |Fuller, George 
1867|1934|Fuller, Henr 
1838 |1928|Gay. Edw 
1834 |1918 |Griswold, C. 


Brown 


1861 |1927 |Grover, Oliver Dennett 


1865|1931iHale, Philip L. 


INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, 


INVENTORS 


1891) 1954) Armstrong, Edwin 
1847|1922| Bell, Alex. Graham 
1854' 1932|Rastman, Geo. 
1847/1931) Edison, Thos. A. 


1803/1855| Gorrie, John 
lisha 


1796/1859) Hunt, Walter 

1866) 1945| Lake, Simon 

1881) 1957| Langmuir, Irving 
1809) 1884 eC eer wo Hy. 
1791) 1872| Morse, S. 
1831|1897| Pullman, panes M. 
1743/1792/Rumsey, Jas. 
1853|1937| Thomson. Elihu 
1846/1914 Westinghouse, Geo. 
1765) 1825] Whitney, Eli 
1871/1948) Wright, Orville 
1862/1912! Wright, Wilbur 


1887)1953|Arms, John Taylor 
1856|1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 
1862|/1951)Benson, Frank W. 
1875|1930| Briggs, "Clare 
1842/1909|Bush, Charles G. 
1776|1820|Charles, William 
1873|1952| Christy, H. Chandler 
1852|1931|Cole, Timothy 
1822|1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 
1796|1886|Durand, Asher Brown 
1885|1954/Fisher, H. C. (Bud) 
1851|1906| French, Edwin D. 
1851/1928/|Frost, Arthur B. 
1868|1945)Gibson, Chas. Dana 


19 
1859|1920|Browne, Charles Francis 
1855 |1941 |Brush, George de Forest 


Noted Personalities—Americans of the Past 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Born |Died| 


‘ames M. 
1877 ear Hartley, Marsden 
186 Hi 


1813 |1894| Healy, G 

1865 |1929| Henri, Robert. 
18231890 Hicks, Thomas 
1836 |1910 Homer, Winslow 
1840/1895) Hovenden, Thomas 
1844 |1929| Howe, William H. 


1824 |1906 Said Eastman 
1848 |1927| Jones, H. Bolton 
1835 |1910) La Farge’ John 
1816 |1868| Leutz, Emmanuel 
1880/1940) Lie, Jonas 

1852 |1924| Loomis, Chester 
1867 |1933| Luks, George B. 
aan 1953 aa: John 


1836 |1897| Martin, Homer 
1860 /|1932| Meichers, Gari 
1858 |1925| Metcalf, Willard L. 
1842|1922) Miller, Cl 
1874 |1940) Mora, F. Luis 
1829/1901) Moran, Edward 

1863 |1935| Moran, Percy 

1837 |1926| Moran, Thomas 

1858 |1928} Mowbray, H. Siddons 
1847/1918} Nicoll, J. C. 

1835 |1907| Noble, aoe Ss. 
1741 |1827| Peale, Chas. 

1778 |1860} Peale, Eumbratdt 
1851|1914| Pearce, Charles 8. 


EXPLORERS 
1734, 1820) Boone, Daniel 


1844| 1935] Greely, Adolphus Ww. 
1820) 1857| Kane, Elisha K. 

, Meriwether 
64 Long, Stephen H. 
1902/ Powell, John W. 


1779] 1813| Pike, Zebulon M. 
1793] 1864| Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 
1847| Whitman, arcus 
harles 


8 NTI 
1883 1916) Abbe, Cleveland 
reas 1928|Abbe, Saerpac 


uis 
1832|1867|Baird, Spencer 
1773|1838|Bowditch, Nath. 
1848/1908) Brooks, . K, 
1864|1943|Carver, Geo. W. 
1820|1887|Fads, James P. 


1876)1925) Haskell, Ernest 
1849]1935|Hopson, William F. 
1866/1925|Keller, Arthur I. 
1885 igs [cone any 
eppler, Josep! 
1876|1952|Kirby, Rollin 
1866/1940] Macdonald, Arthur N. 
1872|1934|McCay, Winsor 
1870/1949] McCutcheon, John T. 
1858) 1938|McDougall, Walt 
1884/1954) McManus, ‘George 
1860/1919] Mielatz, Cc. F. Wm. 
1869|1935|Mielziner, Leo 
1874|1948|Morgan, Wallace 


10 193: assam, ide 
1872/1930 roa ay as aha Charles W. 
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Born) Died 


Name 


854 
1833] 1905| Richards, William T, 
1864/1926) Russell, Charles M, 


l, da B. 
1860) 1924| Sewell, oben Vie 
1832) 1928/Shattuck. Aaron 
1858| 1931|Simmons, Edward 
1871) 1951 Sloan, John 


1850) 1899] Truesdell, Gaylord 8S. 
1756) 1843) Trumbull, John 
1849} 1925) Trvon, Dwight N. 
1853] 1902) Twachtman, John H. 
1776) 1852| Vanderlyn. John 
1836) 1923] Vedder, Elihu 
aoe 1935) Volk, Stephen A, D. 
1861/1940) Waugh, Fred’k. J. 
1856| 1928) Webb, J. Louis 
1849) 1903) Weeks, Edwin L, 
1852/1917] Weir, J. Alden 
1841) 1926) Weir, John F. 
1738] 1820] West, Benjamin 
1834) 1903) Whistler, J. A. M. 
1892) 1942) Wood, Grant 
1823] 1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1836) 1892 Wyant, Alexander H. 
1830| 1923| Yewell, George H. 


NATURALISTS 


1879 |1955| Einstein, Albert 
1839/1903) Gibbs, Josiah W. 
1834 |1906| Langley, Samuel P. 
1901 |1958| Lawrence, Ernest O. 
1823 |1901| Leconte, Joseph 
1815 |1878| Long, Crawford 
Mayo, Charles H. 
1861 |1939 eee wm, 


Manes Aeon Chas. 


1866 |1945 Morgan ‘hos. H. 
1838 |1923| Morley, Edw. W. 
1819 |1868| Morton, W. T. G. 
1851/1902) Reed, Walter S. 
1846 |1927 Remsen, Tra 

1745 |1813| Rush, Benjamin 
1865 |1923| Steinmetz, Chas. 


1864)1926|Akeley, Carl Ethan 
1780|1851|/Audubon, John J. 
1849|1926|Burbank, Luther 
1837)|1921 |Burroughs, John 
1838/1914: Muir, John 
1817/1862 Tooreau, Henry D 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 


1840/1902|Nast, Thomas 
1863|1928/Outcault, Richard F. 


1741/1827|Peale, Charles W. 
1857/1926} Pennell, Joseph 
1861/1933)|Platt, Charles A. 
1853/1911/)Pyle, Howard 
1877/1952) Robinson, Boardman 
1761|1817|Savage, Edward 
1833/1909|Smillie, James D. 
1867|1924| Watt, William G, 
1885/1952! Webster, H. T. 
1852/1916] Wolf, Henry 
1862/1935|Zimmerman, Eugene 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS 


1832) 1901) Armour, Philip D. 
1764| 1848] Astor, John Jacob 
1853/1919) Belmont, August 
1835] 1919) Carnegie, Andrew 
1791] 1883] Cooper, Peter 
1865] 1951| Dawes, Chas. G. 
1826] 1893| Drexel, Anthony J. 
1739] 1817|duPont, Pierre 8. 
1835|1906| Field, Marshall 
1860] 1937| Filene, Edward A. 
1863) 1947| Ford, Henry 

1879] 1952) Fox, William 
1750) 1831 Coe pacwnes 
1836] 1892) Gould. 


1834| 1916] Green, "Henrietta prtetey) 


1874| 1940) Harkness, Edward 
1848} 1909| Harriman, wemaee H. 
1865] 1957| Hartford, Geo. 


1839) 1897 |Havemeyer, Theo. A. 
1838) 1916|Hill, James J. 
1821/1900 Huntington, CrP: 
1879} 1948 |Knudsen, Wm. K. 
1863) 1955|Kress, Samuel H. 
1868] 1948|Lamont, Robert P. 
1870| 1948|Lamont, Thos. W. 
1880] 1952/Lasker, Albert D. 
1874) 1938 |Mackay, Clarence 
1831] 1902|Mackay, John W. 
1855) 1937'Mellon, Andrew W. 
1825|1910|Mills, Darius 

1837) 1913|Morgan, J. Pier 
1868) 1943|Morgan, J. P., 
1813] 1890|Morgan, Junius S. 
1742)/ 1818|Moses, Isaac 

1795) 1869|Peabody, George 
1831] 1897|Pullman, Geo. M. 


1839 |1937|Rockefeller, John D, 
1862 |1932|Rosenwald, Julius 
1740/1785 |Salomon, Haym 

1847 |1920 Schiff, Jacob H. 
1848/1931 |Straus, Nathan 
1839/1993 |Swift, Gustavus 

1845 |1920/Vail, Theo. N. 
1794/1877 |Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1843)1899 ‘Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1821|1885 Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
18491920 Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1835 |1900/|Villard, Henry 

1838 |1922|Wanamaker, John 
1871/|1937|Warburg, Felix M. 
1875 |1957|Weir, Ernest T. 
1841/1904 Whitney, Wm, C. 
1868/1951 Wiggin. Albert H. 
1852(|1919|Woolworth, Frank 
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Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television © 
Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 


Name 


Alberghetti Anna. ... 
Albert, Dr areas ee 
ein Robert... .... 


Aldon, Mari...) 
ag Victor N.. 


Allen, Mel........... 


Ameche, Don... 


Anderson, Judith..... 
Anderson, Marian... 
Anderson, Mary...... 
Anderson, Maxwell. 
Anderson, hee 
Anarews, D 

Andrews, J ate. Walton 
Andrews Sisters: 


Andy (C. J. Sorrel 
Angell, Pier. 

Ankers, Evelyn. 
Annabella. ... 
Arden, Eve. . 
Arlen, Harold 
Arien, Richard....... 
Armstrong, Louis..... 
Armstrong, Robert... 


Arnaz. Desi.......... f 


Arness, James........ 
Arnold, Eddy. ies 
Arrau, Claudio, ...... 
Arthur, Ji 


Astor, Mary......... 
Auer, Mischa. 
Aumont, Jean-Pierre. . 
Austin, Charlotte. . 
Austin, Gene........ 
Autori, Franco,...,... 


Autry, Gene......... 
Ayres, Lew ais ate 


... (Asbury Park, N. J.. 
Abbott Bi ge. |Salamanea, N.Y 


. |Debrecen, Hungary. . 
‘ |Portland, Ind...) : sn 


Birthplace 


Rock Isi ae Il. 1913 
ock Isian ee 
New York. N. ¥..... 1923 
Toronto, Canada. .... 1921 
Waco, Texas....,.... 1879 
. |Newport, Ky......... Calif. 1932 
Ark Sseseees sees arthelmess, Ri -| New York, N. Y..,..| 1897 
CAMA os 5 isc cafia- d,eeeain Bartholomew, Freddie,| London, England... .:| 1924 
Toronto, Canada.....|..... arton, James....... Gloucester, N. J......| 1890 
Racis eth baie waren be 935 Barsin, Leon mE Belgium... ..| 1900 
an Francisco, Calif. .| 1906//Basehart, Richard... .|Zanesville, Ohio... . * 1915 
Danielson, Conn...... aes «.| 1906 
oS BY LTAIC “| Cologne, Germany....| 1908 
*. New York, N. Y¥ . Michigan Ne ind: -»| 1923 
" |Caechoslovakia. . 909 


Joplin, Mo. 
Engian 


Leporte City, Towa, 
Lucerne, N. Y. 
davana, Cuba. 
Albuquerque, NM... ‘ 


<enosha, 


.|Long Branch, N.J.... 
Collins, Miss 
PURIST Seralecn's rate alae 


er, Elisabeth. . 


Minneapolis, Minn...| 1915//Berle, Milton... °°: .|New York, N>Y,. 
Minneapolis, Minn... | 1918//Berlin, Irving.. |)" °° * T 
a | Mines polis, Minn, . 920 ...|Brooklyn, N. Y 
; |Peoria, Ill. ....... 1890/|Beriosova, Svetiana... Lithuania... .. 
* |Caglieri, Sardinia. | 1932) Bernstein, Leonard. ; .| Lawrence, Masa 
é Valparaiso, Chile. . i9i2 Be aS Edna........ Hove, land 
France... .... | 1912) \Rettis, Valerie. | °° °°” 
Mill Valley, Calif 1912/!Rets, Carl....... 1... 
‘ |Buffalo, N. 1905 
Charlottesville, Va ..| 1900 ||Bigiey, Isabel.... 1... 
New Orleans, La..+)!| 1900)/Bing’ Rudolt...7 727. 
Saginaw, Mich 1896 | iBioerling, Jussi... 
Santiago, Cuba, 1917]! 3iack, Frank... ., 
Minneapolis, Minn, ..| 1925 
Henderson,.Tenn.,,..|...:. 
Chillau, Chile.....°)! Sean wie Altoona, Pa...) "°° 
New York, N. Y..... 1908 ||Blanchard, Mari Long Beach, Calif: 
Aberdeen, Wash,.....] 1925|/Biitgstein. Mark Philadelphia, Pa 
maha, Nebr...... oe. | 1899 
Niner Aico. ett 906/lBioch, Ray..._, 
Newton, Kan........ 1927 
. |3t. Petersburg, Russia. 1995||Biore, Eric... . 0. 
Paris, France. .-| 1913))Biue, "Monte... 2°? 
-|Charlotte, N.C. . 227: 1933 |IBiyth, Ann... ... 2.2 
Pexasts sees 1901||/soland, Mary...) 1. 
Naples, Italy........ 1903)|Boles, John... 21° 72°! 
Cioga, Texas........, 1907 
.|Minneapolis, Minn... | 1908 


. .| Chicago, Til. , 

Babin, Victor........ Moscow, Russia...... 1908 ||Boone, Pat (Chas.) . .| Nashville, Tenn’ 

Bacall, Lauren. . |New York, N. Y..... 1924||Boone, Richard. .| Los Angeles, Calif< 
Baccaloni, Salvatore. .|Rome, Italy......... 1900||Booth: Shirley,......|New York, We 1909 
Baclanova, pete .. |Moscow, Russia 899||Borge, Victor Bond Gopechagen Denmark 1909 
Bacon, Ernst. . (Chicago, Tl... ¢.. 1898 Doreaee. Ernest. ....| New ene Acar vee] 1917 
Bacon, Irvin, 3t. Joseph, Mo.......] 1893||Bori. Lucrezia. . . ateueke Mieedy tes apes 1888 
Badura-Skoda, Paul ..|Vienna, Austria. |) * || 1927||Borzage, Frank..... -|Salt Lake © eit Utah. .| 1893 
Bailey, Jac she Hampton Iowa...... ....||Boswell, Connee..... New Orleans, La.....|...., 
Bailey, Pearl ..|Newport News, hs ++] 1918//Bow, Clara...... ..+-|Brooklyn, N. Y. «| 1905 
Bainter, Fay . |Log 1892||Bowman, Lee........ Cineinnatl, Ohio.. 3; <;) 1914 
Baird, Cora.......... New York, I 1912)|Boyd, William... .....|Cambridge, Ohio +eo} 1898 
Baird, William B. |” Grand Island, Nebr. 1 Boyer, Charles.....,.|Figeac, France. .._ ” .| 1899 
Baker, Carroll. ...{Johnstown, Pa 1931/|Bracken, Eddie. ...,.| Astoria, L. I., N. Y...| 1920 
Baker, Josephine . ipa ait, 3t, Louis, Mo. 1907)|Bradley, Grace.......|Brooklyn, N.Y... 1913 
Baker, Kenny., . |Monrovia, Calif 1932)/|Brady, Scott......... rooklyn, N. Y...... 1924 
Baker, Phil,:........ Philadelphia, Pa... 1898} |Brallowsky, Alexander| Kiev, Russia... __ «+s | 1896 
Balanchine, George. 3t. Petersburg, Russia. | 1904 Brando, Mari ++...{Omaha, Nebr. 1924 
Ball, Lueille......... .|Butte, Mont......... 911}/Branzell, Karin... .. A pte ae Sweden. - «| 1897 
Ballard, Kaye... ! 1. : West Cleveland, Ohio. |..... Brasselle, Keefe...... Elyria, Ohio. ........ 1923 
Bampton, Rose. ..... Cleveland, Ohio...... 1909||Brazzi, Rossano...... Ploresbe 4 Teal Acie 1918 


“= 


X..|Norfoik. Va... . 
. |New York, ‘ae 


Calloway, Cab... 24... 
Calvet, Corinne 
Cameron, Rod 
Campara, Giuse’ aie 
Campbell William. . 


Carey, Macdonald. . 

Carey. Phil. ose. eas 
Carle, Frankle....... 
Cariisle, Kitty. ..... . 
Carlson, Richard..... 
Carmichael, Hoagy...- 
Carminati. Tullio..... 
Carney, Art. 

Carol, Martine. 


Caron, Leslie... .....|fran 


Carpenter, Constance 


, Leo G.. 
Carroll: eee 


Carson, Mindy 
Casadesus, Gaby 
Casadesus, Robert.,.. 


TODO! ois, 6 ae 
Catlett, Walter...... 
Caulfield, Joan 


Cerf, Bennett 
Champion, Gower.... 
Champion, Marge.... 
Chandler, Jeff... . 


ie nas 


Panton Ruth: 22: 
Chevalier, Maurice. : 
Christie, Audrey..... 
Churchiil, oral iit ines 
Cl: Ina, 


Clark Bobby. eacaee 


-|Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


. |Brooklyn, 
- }OKla. ae Okia 


- |London, England 
. |California 


. |Amarillo, 


. Trieste, Italy... 


Name. < Birthplace 
rendel, El ww ..asees hia, Pa. . 
Brennan, Walter A " awampecott, Mu 
rent :/Tam Fig. . 
Dubin. 
Saltillo, Mexico 
(New_York, N. 
0, 
: Cataghdil eee 


New York, N. Y 


Zara, Dalmatia. . 
fed France 


Bath, -Bagiand 
New York. N : 
France ave 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


..|Weedon, England.. 
. |W. Bromwich, nia 


New York, 
Carman, Canada..... 
Corning, La.......... 
New York City...... 
Marseilles, France. . 7. 
Paris, Franee........ 
Vendreil, Spain 
Clinton, 


New i 


Geneva, I.......... 
Los Angeles, ae 


Seattle, Wasn. 


Beverly Hills, Calit 
Texas 
New York, N. Y. 


; New York, N. Y. 


Shreveport, La.,..... 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
. |Maysville, oS see 
Hucknall, iia 


a New York, N. 


nah 


Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
- |Colo. Springs. Colo. 
Carisbad, N. Mex....|..... 
. [New York, N. Y. 1895 
. |Yonkers, N.Y. 1922 
. |New York, N. ¥.. 1904 
iNew York, N. Y..... 1913 
Los Angeles, call: 1922 
New York, N Y.....] 1923 
ee. se Wesicssran 1907 
Paris 1926 
kK, N. 
. (Jacksonville, Fla... ; 1916 
New York, N. Y...... 1892 
. |Palermo, Italy....... 1897 
‘Sioux City, Ia... 2... 1913 
Hackensack, N. J.....}| 1925 
Providence, R. 1...... 1903 
(New Orleans, La..... 1914 
Ibert Lea, Minn.. 1914 
Bloomington. Inda.. 1899 


!|Dalrymple, Jean 


[e] 
2 
5 
on 
) 
5 


Daniell, ‘Henry 
94 |Daniels, Bebe 


||Da Silva, Howard 


Collinge, Patricia. 
Collins, Dorothy .... 
Collin: 


ye pa oom 


Conte, Ric! 
eau. Shirl 


Cook, Joe a 
Cooke, Alistair 
Cooper, Ben... 
Cooper, Gary 


Wendell 


Costello, Dolores... Be 
Costello, Lou 


Courtland, Jerome... 
Cowan Jerome 


Cromwell, John. 
Cronyn, Hume.. 
Crooks, Richard. . 
Crosby, Bing (Harry). 
Crosby, Bob......... 
Cross, Milton 
Crowley, Pat 
Cugat, Xavier. . 
Cullen, William. 
Cummings, Constance. 
Cummings, Robert. . 
Cummings,. Vicki 
Cummins, Peggy..... 
Curzon, Clifford...... 
Curtis, Tony 


D 
Dagmar eae 


Dahl. Ar 
Dailey, I sea 


Danilova, Alexandra. . 
‘Danton, Ray 
Darcel, Denise... 
Darnell, Linda... 
Darrieux, Danielle 


Davalos, Richard 
Davies, Marion. 
Davis, Bette... 
Davis, Joan... 


De Camp, Rosemary.. 
De Carlo, Yvonne.... 
Dee, Sandra 
DeHaven, Gloria..... 
de Havilland, Olivia. 

de Los Angeles, Victoria 


De 


d'Orsay, Fifl......... 
Del Rio, Dolores. ... 


Derek, John. . 
Devine, Andy 


. |Montgomery, Ala 
. |Dublin, Ireland 


: |felena, Mont.. 


. |Detroit, Mich 
| |Philadelphia, Pa. 
. |San Antonio, Tex. 
‘ |Toledo. 


. |Barcelona. 5 


{ |Cleveland: Ohio: 
‘|New York, N. 


Windsor, Ontario ;... 


‘London, England...., 
(New York, N. aa 
oston, Mass........ 
Canonsburg, Pa..,... 
London ogee 23 


ville, N.Y... 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Atlanta, Ga.... F 


were England... 
Los Angeles, 

Birmingham, England. 

‘Brooklyn, N. Y 

Dracut, Mass 

New York, N.Y. 


oe 


. |Berlin, Germany. ease 
Vienna, Austria...... 
(Lyon, France...... a 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Paterson, N. J. : < 


Petersburg, Va... 
. |Knoxville, Tenn... 


fete N. 
nator, Xingiand.. 


Nashville, Tenn 
Barstow, Calif. 


London, England. 
Ohio 


Olyphant, Pa..,..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Seattie, Wash........ 
Joplin, Mo. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Pons No. Wales, 
London, En aed Schr 
New York, 


. |Huntington, W. Va... 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 
New York, N. Y..... 
Morristown, N, 
Johannesburg, So, Atr. 
Paris, France. .....%5- 
Brooklyn, N. ¥...... 
London, England. .: . 

Dallas, Tex.:: “ies 
Peterhof, Russia 
New York, N. Y 


New York, N. Y. 


D ra 


Minneapolis, Minn... 
Roosevelt. Utah 
Prescott, Ariz.......+ 
Vancouver, B. C...... 
California 
Los Angeles, Calif....|. 
Tokyo, Japan........ 


senses 


pain 

New York, N. Y 
Ashfield, Mass 
: Montreal. Que 


“Be Paul: England.. 


‘ Hollywood, Calif....: 


Flagstaff, Ariz 


7 Eee ———— 


Noted rersonalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
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Name 


, Bi n....|New York, N. Y..... Fontanne, Lynn...... 
ue Wolfe, Billys. ono t Wollaston, Mass.....]..... Fonteyn, Margot..... 


1904 || Foran. 


, pated GermaDy.,.... 


a bieiet ate a 
Seaee *\San 0, Calif. | 1928 
and 903||Forsythe, John....... 5:11) 1918 
Donnelly ee ‘oster, Dianne....... ton, Canada She 
Dooley, 
Dorati, Antal 


Douglas, Paul........ 

Dow, Peggy......... 

Dowling, Eddie. 7. ::: 

Downey, Morton..... W: 

Peonetie. Jessica... |Calcutta, India.......].....|{Franz, Arthur....... 

Drake, Alfred........|Bronx, N. Y.......-+} 1914||Freed, Allan J........ 

Drake, Charl SK A 
c) arles.......|Bayside, N. Y¥........ 

: ares St. Louis, Mo........| 1911 
Drew. tition Arpad Bic New York, N- ¥.2:..| 1916 
Drew, Hthel.>......./England............ k 
Dru, Joanne......... ‘Logan, W. Va........ ~ 

_ 
Dunham, Katherine Tilsen j DER asinine s 2 reed ne tee 11" 1928 
Dunn, James........ N. olph~<..-..._ x ...| 1877 
Dunne, Irene........|Lo UCR SA IIR fe go E Peers eh a 3 1 
Durante, Jimmy..:.. sae A — 
ee, aemana sibel -|Winnipeg, Canada....| 1922]| qe ee ast 1 
uryea, Dan....... ci 
Dyorak, Ann... 1, seeeeees Fok mrp 
rz G William. .... ‘Brooklyn, N. Y.... .-. 1905 
EB Sum fade ee Grand Rapids, Minn..| 1923 
Eckstine, Billy,..... - |Pittsburgh, Pa.. Canton, Ohio........ 1932 
Eady, Neigon..... +++ |Providence. R. I +] 1901|/Garroway, Dave..... Schenectady, N. Y....| 1913 
Edwards. Cliff....... Hannibal. Mo... -|-..-.||Garrett, Betty....... St. Joseph, Mo....... 1919 2 
Edwards, Douglas....|Ada, Okla....._ -| 1917)|Garson, Greer....... Co. Down. No. Ireland| 1908 
Eawards, Joan..... «»|New York, N. Y.... eet ae (Dallas, Texas........ 1926 
Edwards, Ralph.,.... 3 Brooklyn, N. Y.*%... «| 1899 
Egan, Richard....... San Francisco, Calif... ic Calit...| 1893 
Eggerth, Marta. ...-. (Budapest, Hungary...| 1916||Gaynor, Janet... .... (Philadelphia, Pas’. 
Eglevsky, Andre..... Moscow, Russia... .,. 
Ekberg, Anita........ Sweden.......... : 
Eldridge, Florence....|Brooklyn, N. ¥... 2... 
Ellington, Duke... Washington, D. ws 
Elman, Mischa +|Talnoye, Russia,..... 
Emerson, Faye.. - |Elizabeth, La........ 
Emerson, Hope. ‘|Haywarden, Iowa....]..... 
English, Marla. . + San Diego, Calif... ... 
Enters, Angna. . -{New York, N. Y..... 
Ericson, John. . . - |Dusseldorf, Germany.. 
Krikson. Leif..... Alameda, Calif....... 
Etting, Ruth......... David Clty, Nebr. 2/2] 1907 aia LS Rh 
Evans, Dale,........ Uvalde, ‘Texs.cc sss cc argalo..../London, Englana..:.. 
Evans, Maurice...... Dorchester, England..| 1901 sets 
Evelyn, Judith....... Seneca, S, Dak.......] 1913|/Gish, Dorothy. ......|Massillon, Ohio. ./ °° 
Ewell, Tom.......... Owensboro, Ky 
bythe, Wiliam...... Marts, PA, wernstincccaretes 
F KI, roX ee Gea 
Fabray, Nanette..... San Diego, Calii : iors 
Fadiman, Clifton..... Brooklyn, N. Y.. ‘ 1904||Gobel, George... ..,. |Chicago, Ill....... 1. | 
Fairpanks, Doug,, Jr..|New York, N.Y. 
Faith, Perey......... ‘Toronto, Ont. .......| 1908||Godfrey, Arthur... .;! |New York, N.Y. 1... 
Falkenbureg, Jinx... .. Barcelona, Spain. .... 
Farley, Morgan. ....|Mamaroneck. N.Y... — 
Farrar, Geraldine ..... Melrose, Mass....... +++... |Logansport, Ind...... 
Farrell, Charles ..... .|Dublin, Ireland. ..... ‘ San Francisco, Calif... 
Farrell, Eileen....... Willimantic, Conn,...} 1920||Goossens, Eugene. ...|l.ondon, England..... 
Farrell, Frank........ New York, N. Y..... 1912||Gordon. Kitty. ...... Folkestone, England. .| 1870 
Farrell, Glenda....... Enid, Okla..........] 1904 Gordon, Max......... New York. N. Y. 1892 
Fay, Frank.......... San Francisco, Calif,..| 1897||Gordon, Ruth...._.). Wollaston, Mass. 1896 
Faye, Alice..........; New York, N. Y...... 1915|/Gorin, Igor.......... Okraine, Russia. 
Felton, Verna........ California. .......... 
Chicago, Tih... 1235225] 1923 
Bristel, England......| 1904 
. |New York, N. Y.... 1908 
f Staplehurst, Nebr. ::.| 1922 
geen..., Chicago. Tl ...... ose] 1924 
tad, Kirsten... .: Hi, Winston-Salem, N. C.| 1922 
Flavin. James........ Abruzzi, Italy........ 915 
Fleming, Rhonda.‘ "* Paris, France... 21120 )..7 
Fletcher. Bramwell. . Baltimore, Md... .. ..| 1901 
Fulppen, Jay C......: London, England, .:. ; 1899 
Flynn, Errol......... New York, N. Y...../ 1920 
geek, Nina. , Philadelphia, Pa..: >.) 1893 — 
zobaa, Henry...... ondon, England.....| 1921 
ontaine, Joan Washington, D. CG 1924 


Name Birthplace 


. | North Ee orEs. 


‘ |London, see : 
. |Glamorgan, Wales. . 


Guinness, A P 
Gwenn, Racaad 3 


H 
Hackett, Albert...... New York, N. Y..... 
Hackett, Buddy...... Brooklyn, N. Y..... 


Gottingen, Germany. . . 
‘Debrecen, ieaeanakone 
(DeKalb, Il. 


Hammerstein, Osea vt New 
Hampton, Lionel L. 


rrison, Rex........|Huyton, England..._: 
Hartman, Paul....... San Francisco, Calif... 


.+++s.-|London, 
tockh 


Hayakawa, Sessue 
Hayden, Russell. 
Hayden, Sterling 
Haydon, Julie. -; 
Hayes, Geo. (Gabby) - 


seeseee 


Hayward, Louis..,...|Johannesburg, 
Hayward, Susan.,...-|Brookl 


Hayworth. Rita .....{/New ork, INEY cs 
Healy, Mary.. -. |New Seana tee 
Heatter, Gabriel... 1. : New York, N. Y..... 
Hedman, Martha.....|Ostersund, Sweden... 
Heflin, Van........-.|Walters, Okla......-- 
Heifetz. Jascha....... Vilna, Russia....... ° 
Heiss, Carol......... Ozone Park, N. a 
Helmore, Tom.......- Condon, England... 


. |Andover, yg 
Buffalo, 


Henderson, Marcia... 
Henderson, Ray...... 
Henderson, Skitch... 


London, Englana..... 
, |Evanston, Ill,.... 


Hildegarde, Adell, Wis. 

Hill, Craig........... Los Angeles, ‘Calif; 
Hiller, Wendy.......|Brambhall. England... 
Hindemith, Paul..... Aanau, Germany....- 
Hines, Elizabeth.....|New York, N. Y..... 
Hirsch, Elroy........ Wausau, Wis......... 
Hitchcock, acc J...|London, Engiand..., 
Hobart, Ros eae |New York, tat 
Hoctor. Harriets Hoosick Falls, N. Y.. 
Holden, Fay.. .. |Birmingham, England. 
Holden. William..::;:/O’Fallon, Ill......... 
Holliday, Judy....... New York, N. Y..... 


Holloway, Stanley....|London, England..... 


lioway, Sterlin:; Cedartown, Ga....... 
Hoi By Seman ns New York, N. Y..... 
yeas, taylor Wiens cileago, * YY ee eiannd 
aylor......|Newark, N. J...... 
Bote ‘Tim a Felons. Beverly Hil, Cait? 
Holtz, TOW se igen San Francisco, Calif... 
Homans. Robert..... Malden. Mass. 
Homeier, Skip....... Chicago, Ill... . 


.|Vienna, Austria. 
. |Le Havre, France. 
Hope, B .|@ltham, England. . 
Hopkins, Miriam, . Bainbridge, Ga. . 
Hopper, qs Wallace eee panes Pe 
opper, a. : oO! 

EE hen Seba ; | |Brooklyn, N. ete 
Horowitz, Viadimir Kiev, ee Bes 
Horton, Ed, Everett... |Brooklyn, N. 
Horton, Robert eter Los mnpelta: Cait’ 
Howard, Eugene.....|New York, N.Y. 
Howes, Sally Ann..../London, England.. 


Homolka, Oscar... 
a enags He operates 


:/Yonishkis, Lithuania ‘i 


orn 
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Birthplace Born 
Winnetka, Il, .......] 192 

. |Louisville. Ky,... ... 1890 
. |Gasport, N. Y...,...| 1903 

Chicago, T,...,.....| 1917 


Hutton, Ina os ee meager 1918 
arene Hyer, Martha........ {Fort Worth, Texas....| 1929 
Hyman, Earle...... Ph ee ee ee te, 1926 
I 
Inescort, Frieda, Edinburgh, Scotland..| 1901 
Inglesby, Mona London. Engl: rete +-| 1918 
Treland, John ‘Victor, B, C.. 1914 
Istomin, Eugene New York, No 1925 
Iturbi, Jose..... Valencia, Spain 1895 
ives, Burl Hunt, fl 1909 
J 
Jackson, Brad....... Ann Arbor, Mich..... 1928 


Jaffe, Sam........... 
Jagel, Frederick. 
Jagger, Dean, . 
James, Dennis. 
James, Harry. 
James, Philip. 


:; |Lima, Ohio. ... 
N 


Alamburg, Germany ..| 1902 


‘Long Beach, cans Y....| 192 
New York. VY iSiek -| 1926 
i Beokign Ne baer 89 


Jersey City, 
Albany, Ga, . 
Jersey City, 


Janney, Leon. Ogden, Utab 
1907 |\Janney, William New York, N 
Janssen. Werner..,... |New York, N. 
Jason, Rick......... New York, 
Jeanmaire, Renee..... Paris, I'ranee 
07||Jeffreys, Anne....... Geldsboro, N. 
Jenkins, Allen....... New York, N. 
Jepson, Helen,.......« Titusville, Pa 
Jeritza, Maria..... .--|Brunn, Austria 


Jessel, George........ New York. N. 
Jessel, Patricia....... ‘Hong Kong, China 
Johnson, Russell..... Ashley, Paiss-cicessiee 
Johnson, Van........ Newport, R. z 
Johnston, Johnny. ... |St.. Louis, 
Jones, Jennifer.......|Tulga, Okla.......... 1919 
Jones, Shirley........ Smithtown, Pa..... 1934 
194 |\Jones, Spike... ...|Long Beach, Calif. 1911 
1918||Jory, Victor. . -|Dawson, Yukon, Can.. 1902 
1918||Joslyn, Allyn. . Milford, Pa........+« 
1899||Jourdan, Louis Marseilles, France 
1888 ||Judge, Arline. Bridgeport. Conn, 
1910||Jurado, Katy... Guadalajara Mex. 
1901 K 
1939 
VOEZ | RARMNAD, His io ss ae oe | ons ises oly Sian 1882 
Kaltenborn, Hans V../Milwaukee, Wis...... 1878 
(Kane, Helen...,..... Bronx,) Neo. oie gence 1910 
Karloff, Boris. ..|Dulwich, England . 1887 
Karns, Roscoe, ..|San Bernardino, Cait. 1893 
Katims, Milton. . (Brooklyn, N. Y. 1909 
Kay, Lisan. . ../Conneaut, Ohio. 1912 
Kaye, Buddy .. |New York, N. Y 1918 
Kaye, Danny ..|Brooklyn, N. ¥ 1913 
Kaye, Nora.. -. |New York, N. 1920 
Kaye, Sammy,........ Cleveland, Ohio. 1910 
1890||/Kaye, Sonya......... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1934 
1924||Kazan, Elia......... Constantinople, Turk .} 1909 
1906||Keane, Robt. Emmett{New York, N. Y. 1883 
1926|| earns, Joseph...... . {Salt Lake City, Utah.. 1907 
1912||Keating, Fred........ New York, N. ¥.....{ 1902 
1895||Keaton, Buster....... Piqua, Kan svete enews 1896 
1899||Keel, Howard....... |Gillespie, Ill......... 1919 
1924||Keeler, Ruby....... . |Halifax, N.S..,... 1909 
1899||/Kiem, Betty Lou.....].3...sccsaeusvessens 1939 
1906||Keith, Brian......... Bayonne, N. A See 1921 
1907||Keith, lan........... Boston, Mass ae 1899 
1895|\Keith, Robert....,... Fowler, Ind.......... 1899 
1918 Kelly, Gene. a ieise 6 Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 1912 
1923||Kelly, Grace......... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1930 
1890||Kelly, Jack.........+ Astoria, N. Y.......% 1927 
Hentea Kellv, Nancy........|/Lowell, Mass........+.| 1921 
1919||Kelly. Patsy......... Brooklyn, N. Y.-..++\o..:5 
1887,)|Kelly,Paul.......... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1899 
1872||Kendall, Kay........ Yorkshire, ree 1926 
1918||Kennedy, Arthur Worcester, Mass. . 1914 
1898 ||Kennedy, Madge Chicago. I OS 
AGES Kent, Allegra. . .|Los Angeles, Calif: 1937 
1930)|Kenton, Stan. . Wichita, Kans. . «| 1912 
1901||Kenyon, Doris. Syracuse, N. Y.. 1887 
1892||Kerr, Deborah. Helensburgh, Scotiand| 1921 
1903||Kerr, Geoffrey. London, England.....| 1895 
1902}/Kerr, John..... . |New York, N. Y- -| 1931 
1874||Kert, Larry........,. 0s Angeles, Calif. 1930 
1890|| Keyes, Evelyn. .w Port Arthur, ace 5 1925 
1918||Kiepura, Jan........ Polaid’.): o. sans etre 1902 
1904 ||Kiley, Richard Chicago, 1k. ii emer 1922 
1887 || Kilgallen, wri Bias . Chicago. Tll.....,. 913 
1924||Kilian, Victor........ Jersey City. N. J., 1898 
1880/|King, Dennis........ Coventry, Engiand - 1897 
1930||King, Henry......... Christianburg, Va. 1896 


King. 


King, Walter eee oe San Fr. Francisco, , Calif. . : 


Kingatord, W Walter. ... 


Kirby. Michael.......|Canada 


Kurenko, Maria...... 
Kyser, Kay.......... 


Lancaster, B 
Lanchester, Elsa...... 
Landis. Jessi 


Vane, Abbe ( (Cugat).. 
Lang, June ees 
Lange, aoe caeth it ae 
Langto! ‘rances. . 
Lansbury. Angela. . 


Lanson, eneoky: (Roy) |} 


Lanza, M 


ulius . 
Larrimore, Francine. 
La Rue, Grace....... 


Lawiord, Peter....... 
Lawrence, Barbers. 
Lawrence, Carol...... 


os PR ical 50 
Lee, Pinky Earnie 
Le Gallienne, Evy: 
Lehmann, lag 
ree anet. 


erry. Reycak pal 
Levant, Oscar........ 
Levene, Sam......... 


Linn, Bambi. 

Lipton, Martha; 
List, Emanuel........ 
List, Eugene......... 
Litel, John 


Lloyd, Harold Jr... 
Lockhart, ae 


‘annah, Ill. 
Red Red Hill, ‘eng 


yracuse, N.-Y....... 
Yonkers, N. Y....... 
Montclair, N. 322-2: 
Rochester, N. Y...... 

unction City, Kan 
Columbia, S. C..... 
Horsforth, Pasian’. 

‘0 o< 
Strathroy, Canada.... 
Ridgewood, 
St. Petersburg. Rus 
Trenton, N. J 
jenna, Austria 
- nee. Ohio 
Chie: 
New even, Conn.. 
Moscow, Russia...... 


Russia 
Rocky Mount, N.C... 


Lynn, Dian 


Lynn, ay Pee aig 
Hot Springs. Ark...../ 1913 pe ese 
New tee ee 1375 M 
Coe tacid, Wiy/22] 1919] MacDonald, Jeanstin. sei 1907 
Vienna, Aust: ge MacGrath, Leueen...|England............. th 
Buenos Aires.........| 1915|| MacGinnis, Niall.....|Dublin. Ireland...... A By 
- |New Orleans. La.....| 1914|| Mack, Ted..........|Greeley, Colo........ 1895 
aaah — a nf bon ois | Macken Wate oo iGene iene eee aCe 
“lGnteage, Wsecstei 904 || MacKenna, Kenneth.. 1899 
- Brooklyn, N. ¥...... 1932|| MacKenzie_ Gisele.... |Winnipeg. Man 1927 
y City, Calif... 1924 || MacLaine, Shirley....{Richmond, Va....... 1934 
mneapolis, Minn 1915|| MacLane, Barton... .|Columbia, S. C....... 902 
“1 istanbul Turkey..... 884|| MacMahon. Aline. ...|MeKeesport, Pa...... 1899 
. |Lakeland, Fla..... ‘ 1913|| MacMurray, Fred....|Kankakee, Ill........ 1908 
London, England 1927 || MacRae, Gordon East Orange. N. J 1921 
Memphis, Tenn. . 1919|| Macready, Georg: ‘Providence, R. I. 1909 
New York, N. Y 1921 || Madison, Guy ‘Bakersfield, Calif 1922 
- |Brooklyn, N.Y 1930 || Magnani. Anna Rome. Italv 1908 
Verdun. France. 1898 || Mahler, Fritz... . .|Vienna, Austria. 1901 
Kansas City, Mo 1882 || Main, Marjorie... ...|Acton, Ind. 1890 
New York, N.Y. ..... || Malbin, Elaine....... New York, N. Y- 1932 
. |Searborough, England. |" 1899|| Malden, Karl...._._. Gary, and... aeat.o ne 1914 
Detroit, Mich........ 932||Malina, Luba........ St. Petersburg, Rus...|..... 
Ulverson. England 1890 || Malko, Nicolai....,.. Brailov, Ukraine..... 1888 
. |Lanuvio, Italy. ...... 894 Malone, Dorothy..... Chicago, Pe heck 3 5H 1928 
London, England..... 1923||Mangano, Silvana. |. !lItaly.......... feria = ters 
. |Carnegie, OKla....... 1930|| Manulis, Martin. .... New York, N. Y..... 1915 
Melrose Park, Ill..... 1932 Mahoney, WORE? < isavs Helena, Mont........ 1896 
. |Victoria, Australia. . 1909 || Mann, ‘= HBROOK LYN. NOX 55 1939 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1935 Mansfeld Jayne..... Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 1933 
London, England... .. 1900 || March, Fredric....... Racine, Wis. 5.054. .% 1897 
Prague, Czechosloy...| 1906 eee fall . As waren Francisco, Calif...| 1920 
Seattle, Wash..... wont AGRA IDMGIEO!. oh eaee he Mexico City, Mexico,.| 1918 
Srerkopitah: ISOL .. 0s «| FRUSBIS o.oo ee 1912 
. [New York, N. Y......| 1905||Markova. Alicia. ._:: London, England..... 1910 
+ |8t, Paw, Minn. oor. Sloe ws Marlow, Lucy....... ‘Los Angeles, Calif... .| 1932 
. |London, E 5 Marlowe, Hugh...... Philadelphia, Pa... ... 1914 
. |Perleberg, Marsh, Joan.-..0. . |Porterviie, Calil..... 1915 
. |Merced - 1927 Marsh, Mae. Madrid, N. Mex...... 1895 
5 IDarjecting. Indi 1913 || Marshall, Alan. Sydney, Australia... .| 1909 
Rn 050 oa ees . | 1922|] Marshall, Brenda Philippines. .........| 1915 
. |Vienna, Austria. . | 1912] Marshall’ Everett. Lawrence, Mass...... 1901 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 1931 |] Marshall, Herbert. London, England |. ..| 1890 
‘ |Moscow, Russia, . |_|; 1894 || Marshall, Raval: .|London, England. . 1933 
hicago, Ill...... 2.0% 1911 || Martin, Dean. .. |Steubenvilie, Onto. 1917 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1906 || Martin, Dewey. : |Katemey, Texas. ..| 1923 
New York, N. ¥....... 1907 || Martin, mary SSiivaar stn Weatnerford, Texas... 
New York a ‘ 1911|| Martin; Tony.......; Oakland, Calif 
Washington, D.C!!! :| 1903 Martine. eee Montagnana, Italy 
ewark, Nod. 2 oc. 1926 |} Mart Ningn it. ent ‘Verona, Italy 
INew. York, No Yoo wces bs cc's Marting-amt Gius. . |Naples, Italy 
Chicago, Tll.... 2.127: 1925 || Marvin, Lee........ ‘New York, N. 
ew York, N. Y...., 1921 |} Marx, thur (Harpo) New York, N. 
Circleville, Ohio......|/..... Marx, Herbert eeRS New York, N. 
West Allis, Wis...... 1919 Marx, Julius (Groucho) |New York, N. 
Rostov, Russia....... 1909 || Marx, Leonard Gale) New York, N. 
VRAIBAIA treitcs nace cecal 1905|| Mason, James. . . . |Huddersfield, Spe gaa 
‘Toronto, Canada,,... | 1898]| Massey, Curt. Midland, Tex: 
.|Waterford, N. Y..... 1899|| Massey, Ilona..., ||: Hungary: $000... .00 
Dubuque, Iowa. . 1910 || Massey, Raymond..,.|Toronto, Canada... _. 1896 
. |Saskatchewan, Can. 1912|| Massine, Leonide. |: : Moscow, gre Ach ey 
. |Brooklyn, N. ¥. 1926 || Matthews, A. E...... 
New York, N. Y. 1915]| Matthews, Jessie... .. 
Vienna, Austria 1891 || Matthews, Lester. 
California, .... 1921 || Mature, Victor....... 
Albany, Wis 1894 || Matzenauer, Margarete omesvas; Hing ary 
. |France........ 1925 || Maude, Margery..... 
airy, So, Wales 1904 || Maurer, Peggy. 
arry, So. Wales..... 1901 || Maurey, Nicole 
arry, So. Wales..... 1906 || Maxwell, Elsa. 
- Seattle, Wash....... 1909|| Maxwell, Marilyn. 
Buchard, Nebr....... 1893 || May, Pamela. 
: |California:, 02727772 1932|| Maynard, Ken. 
New York, N. Y.. =. 1925 || Maynor, Dorothy. 
Karachi, India... |). ! 1916 ote Virginia, . 
- |London, ened caritate 1898 Bride, Mary Mare. 
New York, N. Y..... 1910 Meconeey, J. K. 
Glatzow, Scotland, . 1913 || McCallister, Lon 


vs 
ae McCracken, Joan.. 
i ae oe (John). 


McDowall, Roddy.. 
McFarland, Georg: 


McGuire, Dorothy. 
McHugh, Frank.. 
McKay, Scott... 
McKeever, Jacquelyn. 
McKenna, Siobhan. 


Meeker, Ra 


‘London, England 
. Surbiton, England 


* IBeltast, Ireland. . 
Grand Mere, Que., noes. 


Menjou, Adolphe... ..|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Menken, Helen....... New York, N. ¥...:: 
Menuhin, Yehudi.....|New York, N. Y.. 
Mercer, Johnny. ..... Savannah, Ga.,...... 
Meredith, Bursess.. .|Cleveland, Ohio...... 
Merkel, Una......... ovington, Ky....... 
. Merman, Ethel reise Astoria, N. Y........ 
Merrill, Gary. ....... ‘Hartford, Conn. 


Merrill, Robert. - 
Merriman, Nan 
Middleton, Ray 
Mieiziner, Jo... 


Se el “Marjie 


Mitchum, Robert... .. 


Mitropoulos, Dmitri. .|Athens, Greece....... 
Moiseivitch, Benno... |Odessa, Russia....... 
Monroe, Marilyn..... Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monroe, Vaughn..... Akron, Ohio......... 


Monteux, Pierre 
Montgomery, Eliz.... 
Montgomery, George.. 
Montgomery, Robert.. 
Moore, Colleen 
Moore, Constance. .. 


Moore. Terry.... 
Moore, Victor 


= Brooklyn, N. Y 
. |Pittsburgh, Pa 

. Chicago, Ill. . 

| |Paris, France 

‘Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

. jnear Boise City, Okla. 


| |Mexice City. Mex... : 


Aix-en-Provence, Fr.. 
Neath, Wales 
‘Tacoma, Wash 


Odessa, Russia....... 


Bridgeport, Conn..... 


Paris, France 
‘Hollywood, Calif 
gone 


N. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
‘ |Sioux City, Towa. 
Baltimore, Md... 


Moorehead, Agnes,...|Boston, Mass. . 
Moran, . |Chieago, Ill.... 
Moran, Lois. . |Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moreno, Rita. umacao, Biss gine 
Morgan, Claudi Brooklyn, N. ¥...... 
Morgan, Dennis...... Prentice, Wis. ....7.. 
Morgan, Henry...... New York, N. Y..... 
Morgan, Jane....... .|Boston, Mass.......- 
Morgan, Russ. . Scranton, Pa......... 
Morgana, Nina...... Buffalo: No Ye chs 3 see 
Morini, Erika........ Vienna, Austria...... 
Morison, Patricia..... New York, N. Y..... 
Morley, Robert...... Semley. England..... 
Morris, Chester...... New York, N. Y..... 
Morris, Wayne....... Los Angeles, Calit. 
Morrow. Doretta..... Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 
Morrow, Susan....... eaneck, N. J........ 


Mostel, Zero (Sam).. 
Mowbray, Alan 
Muir, Gavin 


N 


Nader, George. 
Nagel, Conrad 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


. Brooklyn, N. ¥....... 
London, England. 


. |Pasadena, Calif. ... 


Keokuk, Iowa 


4!) Nolan, Lioyd 


9|| Novotna, Jarmilia... 


1 
1915 


1904 


0|| O’Brien, Pat 


20|| Palmer, Betsy 


e, AnNA.,... 


Neag 
Neal, ee Ae 


Ae pace Ss Ulm 


POW tosis tite t 
Ne son, Barry........ 
Nelson, David 
Nelson, Harriet 
Nelson, Ozzie........ 
Nelson, Eric (Ricky).. 
Nelson, Gene 
Nelson, Lori. 
Neilson-Terry, Phyilis. 
Nesbit, Cathleen. 
Nesbitt, John... 


Nijinska, Bronislava. . 
Nimura, Yeichi 
Niven, David. . 


North, Sheree 
Novak, Kim 


Novarro, Ramon 
Novis, Donald....... 
Nugent, Edward..... 
Nugent. Elliott. .:... 
Nuyen, France 


oO 
Oakie, Jack. . 
Hugh. 
O’Brien, Eamond... 
O'Brien, Margaret... 


O'Brien-Moore, Erin. . 
O'Connor, Donald... . 
O’Connor, Una....... 
O'Donnell, Cathy.... 
O'Driscoll, Martha... 
O'Hara, Maureen... . 


Olivier, Laurence... .< 
Olsen, Ole (John) 
Olson, Nancy 
Ormandy, Eugene... 
Osborne, Vivienne... 


see e werent 


Palance, Jack. 


Palmer, Gregg. 
Paimer, Lilli......... 
Parker, Cecilia 
Parker, Eleanor...... 
Parker, Frank........ 
Parker, Jean 
Parks, Bert. 

Parks, Larry.. 
Pasternak, Joseph. 
Paterson, Pat 


Peck, Gregory 
Peerce, Jan 


Pendleton, Nat 
Perkins, Anthony.... 
Perkins, Millie 


:| Rochester, N. x. * 


-|Boyle, Ireland 


. -| Denver, 
.| facoma, Wash... 
pee ape Ind. 
-| Mines, P: 
.| East Ghieazo, Ind. 
.|San Francisco, Calif . 


‘|La Jolla, Calif. 


- Birthplace 
ener Yorkie Wes 
¥ 


London. England 


-|Cheshire. England.... 


California 


San Francisco, Calif... 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Chicago, Ill 


.| Prague, Czechoslo.,.. 


Durango, Mexico 


Dover, O] 


.| New York. N. 

-|Los Angeles, Calif” 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Chicago, Ill....%5.... 
Belfast, Ireland 
Siluria, Al 


Fort Madison, Iowa... 
Hartford, Conn...... 
Dorking. England. ... 
Peru, Ind 
Milwaukee, 
-| Budapest, inuneiy ve 
-|Des Moines, Lowa. 

Chicago, Ill.......... 
Hartford, Conn...... 


Canton, Ohio. ...... 
Kirksville, Mo 
Claremore, Okla...... 
Colo 


Posen. Germany 
Ft. William, Canada. . |. 
Cleveland. Ohio. ‘ 


New York, N. Y..... 
Deer Lodge, Mout....|. 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 


«| Hungary... ee 
Bradford, Lnagtand,,.. 
Cagliari, Sardinia..... 


New York, N. Y. 
Montreal, ‘Canada. ... 
Davenport, Iowa..... 
Brookline, Mass 
Passaic, N. J 


.| Olathe, eo acieie telat saat 


Perry, M Denver. Colo... . 1913 
Peters, Roberta New York, N. Y 1930 
Peters, Jean Canton, Ohio. 1926 
Peters, Rollo. % 1892 
Petit, Pascale, 1937 
Petri, Ey 1881 
Piaf, Edith -| Paris, France. ......+]..05. 
Piastro, Mishe i 1892 
Piatigorsky, Gregor... sesevvee| 1903 
Pickens, Jane..... ..»| Atlanta, Gao see ajaveiece 
Pickford, Mary..... .| Toronto, Canada..... 1893 
Picon, Molly......... New York, N. Y..... 1898 
Pidgeon. Walter...-.. E. St. John, N. B.....| 1898 
Pious, Minerva,..... Odessa, Russia....... 1904 
Pitts, ZaSu.......--. Parsons, Kans....... 1900 


we 
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Name 
OUSLY. oss: 01533 < ve 
‘onselle, Carmela... . 
Ponselle, Rosa..... a 
POO... 2 cae. » 


Powell, Eleanor... ... 
Powell, Jane......... 
Powell, William...... 


‘im: 
Primus, Pearl IS WW ek Sersyre ss 
Pringle, Aileen ‘San Francisco, Calif 
Prussing, Louise..,...|Chicago, Tll......... s 
Pryor, Roger........ . |New York, N.Y. .... Saint, Eva Marie. 
Purcell, Charles‘!!! |Chattanooga, Tenn..:| 1883||St Cyr, Lill. 
Purdom, Edmund....|England............. 1925]|\St. Denis, Ruth. 
Salmond, Felix. . 
Q pete 4 Sanders, Geo eek 
juavle, Anthony..... meashire, England..|.....||Sanderson, Bhs 
Senta’ Eddie Z es... Philadelphia, Pa......{ 1907/|Sandor, Gyorgy...... 
Quinn, Anthony,.....|Chihuahua. Mexico...| 1915||santley, Frederic..... Salt 
Santley, Joseph...... 
R Aare a Dorothy..... 
Raft, George..... .-.. {New York, N. Y..... avo, JIMMY........- 
Rainer, Luise nae Vienna, Austria...... 1912||Sayao, Bidu......... 
Raines, Ella......... (pce mesa saat Wash| 1921) /Schell, Maria........ 
ins, Claude........ London, England..... 1889/||Scherman, Thomas. .. 
as; (ROSES 6 cee . |Bialystok, Poland. ...| 1893||Schildkraut. Joseph... 
Raitt, John......... . Santa Ana, Calif. .... 1917||Schipa. Tito....... on 
Ralston, Esther. ..... Bar Harbor. Maine...| 1902||Schippers, Thomas... 


i) 
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Ralston, Vera,...... - 
Rambeau, Marjorie... |San nk Seat Calif...| 1889)/Schuman. William... . 


Randall, Tony . Schwartz, Arthur... .. 
Rankin, Nel... . Scott, Barbara Ann... 
Rasch, Albertina 6||Scott, Gordon... ._... 
Rathbone, Basil. Scott, ac Oe a8 
atoff, Gregory...... Scott, Lizabeth. 
Ray, Ope iets sis cs 5 Pa ore Scott, Martha... 
Ray, Johnnie...,..... , nn Scott, Randolph. 
Rayburn, Gene...... Pe) pe Scott, Zachary. . 
Raye, Martha........ Seberg, Jean... . 
Raymond, Gene,..... SP Ee 08 | |Segal, Vivienne. . 
sagan, Ronald...... Sego An s 
Redgrave, Michael. -! Seidel, Toscha.../.! 
dman, Joyce...... Selznick, David O.... 
Reed, Alan........ |: Serkin, Rudolf... 217 
Reed, Donna......... Sernas, Jacques. ..... 
Reed, Florence....... Sessions, Roger. z 
Regan, Phil.,.... Shaw, Artie..>.. 
Reiner, Carl,........ Shaw, Robert........ 
Reiner, Fritg.... 0.22. Budapest, Hungary...| 1888||Shaw, Victoria...) _. | 
Renaldo, Dunein...., |Camden. N. 3..-.....| 1904||Shaw, Winfred. || 2°)" 
Rennie, Michael, ..|Bradfora, England. 1909 | /Shawn, Edwin (Ted). . |Kansas City, Mo... .. 
Resnik, Regina. . | |New York, N. Y, 1923 | |Shearer, Moira.,.....|Scotland............ 
Rethberg, tlisabe Germany... : 1894 |/Shearer, Norma. .... Montreal, Canada... 


Revere, Anne, . . . |New York, N. Y 
Reynolds, Debbie, . : ; |El Paso, Texas. 

Reynolds, Joyce... .., |San Antonio, Tex. 
Reynolds, Marjorie. .: |Buhl, Idabo. .. . 
Reynolds, William. .., |Los Angeles, Calif. .:: 5 
Rich, Irene.......... MSLAIO MAN Moos a aten.cts 1897 ||Shriner, Herb 


Richardson, Ralph... . . |Cheltenham, Engiand: | 1902||Siepi, Cesare......°1"|Milan, Ttaly . ene 
Richman, Harry...... Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1895 | |Silvers, Phil. . - |Brooklyn, N. Y...... 

Rico, Roger......... NTAHOOs|.Kiseic k keshacas 1910 | |Silvers, Sia. - |Brooklyn,. N. Y....... 104 
puoiey: OBB os. ob aves ghlcago, se Sarenteniaete hee ene Jean. - London, England... .. 1929 
ng, Blanche..,..... ostop- Mass......,. mon, Simone. . Marseilles, F° ora ee be 
Ritchard, Cyril... ..| Sydney, N.S. W..... 1898 ||Sinatra, Frank. , 8 Te ae 1917 


sreighele getiaye Pittsburgh, Pa.....:. 
1925|/Smith, John. . |. ; ty. ». [Los At eles, Calif... 
55 ville Vv: 


+++} 1898/|Smith, Loring........ 
Robinson, Edward G..|Bucharest, Rumania. . near Milehe 


Robinson, Jay.......|New York, N. Y..... 
Robinson, Sugar Chile. |Detroit, Mich... . 
Robson, Fleanor..... Wigan, Kngland...... 
Robson, Flora........ South Shields, E 
Rochester(E. Anders'n) |Oakland, Calif. 
Rockwell, Geo. (Doc.) . Providence, R: I,.... 
Rodgers, Richard..... New York, N. ¥..... 
RKodzipski, Artur, .._: ato, Yugoslavia... 
Rogers, Chas. (Buddy) Olathe, Kans......... 
Rogers, Ginger....... Independence, Mo.. 
Rogers, Roy......... Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Rogers, Will, Jr...... New York, N. Y..... 


Stevens, Mark....... Cle 
Stevens Onsiow...... 
Stevens, Risé........ 
yea Foe Pb gente 
stewart, 


Stokowek.. Tacos: 
Stone, Carol......... Ni 


Bloomington. Te 

Salt Lake City Utah., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
ae Westbury, Ne Ye 


traight, Beatrice 
Strasberg, Susan..... 
Strauss, Robert...... 
Stravinsky, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Stuart, Gloria........|Santa Monica, Calif... 


Sturges, Preston......| Chi 


Sullavan, Margaret...| Norfolk, Va..... ites 1911 
Sullivan, Barry....... New York, N. Y..... 1912) 
Sullivan. Ed..... ..-+|New York. N. Y... 1902 
Sullivan, JO.........- Mounds, Ill.........-|+-. oe 
Sumac, Yma..s....<. Teg) RRO cee ene 1922 
Suzuki, Pat.......... Cressy, Calif......... 1931 
Swanson, Gloria. . thicago, Ili.......... 1899 
Swarthout, Gladys....| Deepwater, Mo...... 904 
Sweet, Blanche....... Chipago. Bosse chee 1896 


Swenson, Inga 
Sydney, Basil..... 


zell, George... . .|Budapest........... 1897 
Szigeti, Joseph.. Budapest. Hungary... | 1892 
T 
Tagliavint, Ferruccio..| Reggio Emilia, Italy. . 
Tajo, Italo.......... Pinerolo, Italy....... 
Talbot, Nita.....-. ..| New York. N. ¥..... 
Tallehief, Maria......| Fairfax, Okla... 
Tallier, Nadine....... AVFENIOO whos iat cles <0 0 
Talmadge. Constance,| Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Tamblyn, Russ Los ecient “Cal 
Tamiris. Helen .| New York, Y 
Tandy, Jessica London, England 
‘aurog, Norman Chi Th 


‘i | New 


Taylor, Don... .|Freeport, Pa.;....... 
Taylor, Elizabeth... ..| London, pemends, 1932 
Taylor, Kent...... .| Nashua, Iowa........ 1907 
Taytor,; Robert.,.....|Filley, Nebr arate 1911 
Tebaldi, Renata. , Pesaro. Italy... 1922 
Temianka, Henri .| Greenock, Scotiand. 1906 
Temple, Shirley......|Santa Monica, Caiit.. 1928 
Templeton, Cried weve «| Cardiff, Wales....... 1910 
Terris, Norma.......|Columbus, Kans..... 1904 
aeee Joan......- ..|New York, N. Y..... 1926 
Teyte, M :{ {| Wolverhampton, Eng. 1889 
Thebom, Blanche. ee Monessen, Pa... .. 1919 
‘Thibaud, Jacques. ....| Bordeaux, France.. 1880) 
Thibault, Co aa «..| Northbridge, Mass. 1898 
Thomas, Danny...... Deerfield, Mich 914 
Thomas, John Charica: Meversdale, Pa... 1891 
Thompson, Marshall. ,| Peoria, Ill........ 926) 


Thorborg, Kerstin. ...| Venjan, Sweden. -| 1906 
Thorndike, Sybil. ....| Gainsborough, Eng .-| 1882) 
Thornhill, Claude.....|Terre Haute, Ind.....} 1908) 
Tibbett, Lawrence Bakersfield, Ce 1896) 
Tierney, Gene... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tierney, Lawren Brooklyn, N 

Tilistrom, Burr Chicago, Ill 


Tobias, George : 

Toch. Ernst. . Vienna, Austria. ....- 1887 
Todd, Richard Dublin, Ireland. 1919 
Toomey, Regis....... Pittsburgh, Para Breloss 1902 
Tomlin, Pinky. Durant, Okla. ....,-. 907 
Tone. Franchot. ‘| Niagara Falls. N. ¥ 1906) 
Totter, Audrey....... Jollet UE as ee es 1923) 
Toumanova, Tamara,,| Russia.............. 918) 
Tourel, Jennie....... Montreal, Canada 1910 


Sw 
St. ger Engiand.. 1894 
dapest Wallach, E 
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Name 


Tucker, Sophie... 
Tucker, Tommy 
Antony 


:|Hokkaido, Japan, . 


.|{sland Pond. V- 


New Ulm, Minn.,.... 


Glasgow, Scotland, . 
London, England. ..., 


France..ij0).. cameos 
Cherry Vale, Kans. 


.| Davenport, Iowa... . : 


Van Cleef, Lee....... Somerville, 
Van Doren, Mamie...}| Rowena, S.D........ 
Van Fleet, Jo........ Stockton, Calif.... 


Van, Gus.. 

Van Gordon, Cyrena.. 
Van Horne, Harriet. . 
Van Steeden. Peter.. 


Varden, Evelyn......|Adair, O 


Venable, Evelyn...... 
Venuta, Benay....... 


Vitale, Milly... 
Von Zell, Harry R. 


w 


eee eens 


Weidler, Virginia: ; 
Welssmiuller, Johnny... 


Welles, Orson........ 
West, Mae 


Whiting, Jack. 
Whitmore, Jam 
Whorf, Richard . 


Williams, Emlyn.... 
Williams, Esther..... 
Williams, Frances... 
Williams, John....... 
Williams, Mary Lou.. 
Wills, Beverly....... 
Wilson, Dolores...... 
Wilson, Juli a Berhisrely oe 
Wilson, Marie....... 
Winchell, Paul had veient ee 
Winchell, Walter. .... 
Windsor, Claire...... 
Winninger. Charles... 
Winters, Jonathan... 
Winters, Shelley...... 
Winwood, Estelle... .. 


00|| Withers, Jane..... ae 


‘| Brighton, England,...|..... 
New York, N. Y Ge 


Truex, Ernest........ Kansas City, Mo..... 1890 
Truman, Margaret ...| Independence, Mo.... 
Plainfield, Ind. 


St. Louis, Mo........ 
pate, |Brooklyn, N. Y 


Woodward. Joanne 
Wood, Peggy... 
Woolley, Monty 
Worth. Billiev: 
Wright. Marth 
Wright, Teresa... 


-|Culver City, Calit. 
.-| Galveston, 
..| Rio di Janiero., 
.|Chillan, Chile. . 


:|Indianapolis, Ind. 


.| Philadelphia, Pa.. 


..| West Orange, 
.| Tyrone, Pa..... 


.| Chester, Pa 
..|Boston, M 


z Philadelphia, Pa... 


.| Thomasville, Ga. 


.|New York, 


-|Brooklyn, N. 
Camden, Ohio....... 
yracuse, N. 2S ri 
‘| Netherlands. . ere, 
Kla. . 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

San Francisco, Calif... 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Tex, “5 


Beaumont, lex 
Rome, Italy . 


Brookline, Mass...... 
| See NX tao 


New Orleans, La. 
N 


London, E 
New York, N. ¥ 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Traverse City, Mich. 
Winterset. Iowa...... 
York, England....... 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Santa Monica, Calif... 
New York, N. ~ 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pitcairn, Pa... go-racce 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Chicago. Ill.,..... 


Bozissowo, Bulgaria. ele 


nr. Strasburg, N. Dak. 
Kenosha, W1s........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Paterson, N. J. 
Stockton, Calif 
Denver, Colo. 


White P) 


"| British "West Indies... 


New York. N, Y..... 


‘| Chalfont St. pee Eng. 
Pittsburgh, P: 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
Anaheim, Calif....... 
New York, N. Y..... 
New York, N. Y..... 
Coffee City, Kans.... 
Athens, Wis 
apr nie Rec ore al 
St. Loui a 
Lee, Pmnelamd. 
Atlanta. Ga... |. 
New York, Nek acne 
Clarksville, Tenn..... 
San Francisco, Calif... 


Seattle, Wash. 
N. 
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Name Birthplace Born Name 
Wyatt, Jane......... Campgaw, N. J.......| 1912|| Young, Gig.......... 
Wyler; William...... Mulhouse, France....| 1902|)xoung, Loretta. 
Wyman, Jane........ St. Joseph, Mo...... .| 1914]|| Young, Robert.......|Chicago, Til. 
Wynn, Bessie A Re Henny. 


Wynn, May 
Wynter, Dana... 2 
.| London, England. 


Wynyard, Diana. . 


Y tterling, Mai... 
Zimbalist, Efrem. . 
Woung: Alan... .. ss Northumberl’d:, Eng..| 1919|| Zorina, Vera... 
Young, Clara Kimball.| Chicago, Ml,........- 1891 || Zukor, Adoiph.......! Riese, Hungary... 


Stars of the Past - $ 
(Including theater and film producers, as of Nov. 1, 1958) 


Born|Died Name Born |Died Name Name 
A 1891/1957 |Buchanan. Jack 1931/1955 |Dean, James 
1892|1948|Achron, Isador 1886|1957|Buck, Gene 1859/1933 |De Angelis, Jefferson 
1873|1953|Adair Jean 1863|1915 Bunny, John 1883) 1950 |DeCordoba, Pedro 
1872|1953|Adams, Maude 1846|1910/Burgess, Nell 1878) 1949|Desmond, William 
1855 |1926|Adler, Jacob P. 1896 |1956|Burns, Bob 1865) 1950 /de Wolfe, Elsie 
858 /1953|Adler, Sarah Levitzka 1882 |1941|Burr, Henry 1917/1945 |Dickson, Gloria 
1898/1933 |Adoree, Renee 1802/1860 |Burton, William E. 1 1947 |Digges, Dudley 
1879/1945 |Ainley. Henry 1896 |1946 |Butterworth. Charles \Dinehart, Alan“ 
1894 |1956|Allen, Fred 1872|1943|Syron, Arthur 1865] 1928|Ditrichstein, Leo 
1869/1948 Allen, Viola 1843 |1920|Byron, Oliver D. Dix, Richard 
18861954 [anderson John M c 1856] 1924 (Dockstader. “Law : 
nderson, John Murray cKstader, Lew 
1859|1940|Anderson, Mary eatatestdicees th Filet 1892) 1941 |Dolly, Jennie 
1876|1958|Anglin, Margaret 1874|1933/Gahill’ Marie 1905) 1958 |Donat, Robert 
1866|1931|Arbuckle, Maclyn - 1895 |1956 |Caihern, 1887/1928 |Dooley, Johnny 
1868 1946 |Arliss, George 1865 |1940|Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 1882| 1956 |Doro. Marie 
1888 |1945|Armetta, Henry 1878|1947|Garey, Harry 1957 |Dorsey, Jimmy 
1879 |1951|Armstrong. Harry 1876|1941|Garle, Richard 1905) 1956 |Dorsey, Tommy 
wees lges(temnie cna? |HH97 EA Carn SUbee Dow” || 1855 B44 Bowra, noert 
r . Ta) 
1871|1936|Asche, Oscar 1a 78 iggy (Garts Alexander | 1869] 1984 [Dressier, Marie 
1885/1946 |Atwill, Lionel 1879 |1927|Garus. Emma 1827/ 1862|Drew, John 
1898 /1940|Ayres, pone 1887 191s Castle, Vernon ett tons pase pare John 
1 1950 : rew, John 
1864|1922|Bacon, Frank 1887 1909 (Cavanaugh, Hobart ||187911926|(Drew, Sydney 
1859 |1953|Bailey, Frankie 1883 |1930|Ghaney, Lon 1909] 1951 |Duchin, Eddy 
1847/1906 |Bailey, James A. 1893 |1940'Ghase. Charlie 1873/1954 |Duncan, Augustin 
1903/1951 |Bailey, Mildred 1872|1931 |Gherry, Charles 1877| 1927 |Duncan, Isadora 
1895/1957 |Baker, Belle 1861-11923 |Che mi r ‘Alhe Tt 1873/1947 |Dupree, Minnie 
187611948 Baker, Lee a. 1900/1951 Shristiagd NONay 1859] 1924 |Duse, Hleanora 
1890/1952 |Banks, Leslie 18501924 (Gren y en are eerie 1894| 1929 |Eagels, Jeanne 
aoae 1950 (ee RS 1885 |1948 Clayton, Bessie 1896) 1930|/Eames, Clare 
id 1955 |Bara, Theda 1874 |1931|Clayton, Herbert 1875) 1937|Earle, Virginia 
tens 1891 Barnum, Phineas T. 1887|1950|Glayton’ Lou 1902/1948 |Eaton, Mary 
858/1891 |Barrett. Lawrence 1874/1939 |Clemmons, Katherine 1881) 1929 |Eddinger, Wallace 
At 1912/Barrison, Mabel 1891|1937 Cliff, Laddie 1868) 1931|Edeson, Robert 
ieee 1942 |Barrymore, John 1857|1934/Gline, Maggie 1893) 1954|Edwards, Alan 
14 1954 |Barrymore, Lionel 1900|1937|Clive. Calle 1879) 1945 |Edwards, Gus 
HH fone Barrymore, Maurice 1880|1940|Glive’ Edward E. 1829) 1905 |Eldridge, Loulsa - 
Barton, John 1883 |1954/Coates, Albert 1874/1950 |Elliott, Gertrude 
18731941 |Bates, Blanche 1887/1934 |Gody, Le 1871/1949 |Blliott, Maxine 
1888/1954 |Bates, Florence 183811899 |Gowhlan charles 1855|1942/Elisler, Effie 
1873|1951|Bauer, Harold 1851|1932\Gochlan’ Roce 1810] 1884 |Blisler, Fanny 
1893 1951 Baxter, Warner 1878|1942\Gonan, George M 1883) 1941 |Eltinge, Julian 
1873 |loa8 Boba Ae 18781958 Cohan, Josephine igai 1got ioe fae alae 
18871955 |Beecher, Janet Coliter, Constance real, Eon at 
1884/1946 Booty, Noah 18e¢ i910 enter ye Se 1887 1933 rane: Charles E. 
1854/1931 |Belasco, David 190811934 (Goon onala 1883| 1939 |Fairbanks, Douglas 
7 Bell, Digby 1907|1944|Gompton, Betty 1870) 1929|Farnum, Dustin 
1873/1944 Bennett, Richard 1888 |1933 Conners, ‘Barty 1876] 1953 |Farnum, William 
1870|1940 [Bentiey, Irene 1957 |1340 (Connolly, Waiter 188i] lololFaus Lotte” 
dielsieccce tei” | HRSUNRGEESShvay ie SR AB eae iam 
A 3\1 } 1939 |Fawcett, 
1863 |1927 Bernard, Sam 1876 |1951 (Gognee cienest 1887|193¢ Fenwick. trong” 
Uesegaalmernne'dcyset™ (AZT Haselcntall Narice |} 4849 1338 rpg Wn. J 
arnie, < 1950|Field, Sid 
1869/1927 |Bingham, Amelia 187511933 Goren ae Witte: 1867| 1941 (Fields, Lew” 
1872|1928|Blinn. tLolbecok 1869(1930|Courtieigh, William || 1884/1941 Fields, Stante 
, , 1946 |Fields, W. C. 
1886 193 6 Bloo d, I dele soe l1o50 pone Sey 1869) 1947 Fischer, Alice 
pAb oodgood, Clara 1847|1924|Grabiree, Lotta 1865) 1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
Bogart, Humphrey 1845 |1928 Gr. Willi 1874) 1941 |Fitzgerald, Ciss: 
1866 |1932|Bonstelle, Jessie 1875 11945 |aeoee Bin EE 1831/1891 (Florence, W- J. 
1833 |1893|Booth, Hdwin 1917 |1944 (Greve: Frank 1880|1942|Fokine, Michel 
179611852 |Booth, Junius Brutus —||1889|1942 (sree pare 1853| 1937 |Forbes-Robert 
1894 |1953|Bordoni, Irene 1865/1944 roan none 1859| 1933|Forrest, Arthur. 
1867 |1943 |Bosworth, Hobart 1909|1953 |S aie ee 1806|1872|Forrest, Edwin 
1869|1913|Boucicault, Aubrey 1816 |1876 Guero 1872|1913|Fox. Della 
1821 |1890|Boucicault, Dion ushman, Charlotte 1854| 1928 |Foy, Eddie 
te 1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward D 1876) 1941 Franklin Tren 
8931939 |Brady, Alice 1864 |1942/|Dalton, Charles 1885] 1938 |Frederick, P: ull 
1873 1948 Braithwaite, Lilian 1875 1927 Daly, Arnold 1870| 1955 |Eriganza, Trixie 
; 899/D. ugu f 
ea bean Peek pera HH Danforth William 1860 lois ErEbbie Dieeien 
; 3 k 1851|1940|Frohman, 
18911951 (Brice, Fanny 1815 |1877 |Davenport, F Senne Dani 
1866|1952 Broadhurst, George 1858 1932 Davenport, Eve’ 1885| 1907 Fyite Wie hoe 
18141880 (Brougham, John 1850 1898 Davenbar Pana Paes 187 g 
1904/1957 |Brown, John 1866/1949 Davenport, Hare idee qene eaaenes, Fd. 
1881/1948 |Bryant, Charles 1872|1945|Davis, Fay 1898) 1940 Gail, Resin ne : 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


0| Gordon, C. leary. 
1887| 1948] Gordon, Ver: 
1869) 1944) Gottschalk, Ferdinand 


1874/1948 Griath, airy Wark 
1858) 1934) Griffith, Kate 
Guilbert, Yvette 
1884) 1933) Guinan, Texas 
1885) 1957| Guitry, Sacha 

H 


1800) 1871) Hackett, James H. 
8 926| Hackett, James K. 
1902) 1958] Hackett, Raymond 

1898) 1939] Haig, Emma 
1870) 1943] Haines, Robert T. 
1892) 1950) Hale, Alan 

1872) 193. 


1859] 1919) Hall. Pauline 
1847| 1919} Hammerstein, Oscar 
1879) 1955) Hampden, Walter 
1873) 1958| Handy, Ww. Cc. 
1892) 1957| Hardy ee 
1883/1939| Hare, T, E. (Ernie) 
1865] 1940| Harlan, Onis’ 
1911] 1937| Harlow, Jean 
1872) 1946| Harned, Virginia 
1844/1911 Harrigan, Edward 
1905) 1944! Harris, Mildred 
1864) 1935| Harrison, R. 

6| Hart, Wititam 8. 
1907] 1955| Hartman, Grace 
1876| 1945| Harwood, John 
1855) 1903| Haworth, Joseph 


1879] 193: 

1873) 1918] Held, Anna 

1879| 1942] Herbert, Henry 
1887| 1951 Herbert, Hugh 
1859} 1924| Herbert, Victor 
1868) 1952) Herford, Beatrice 
1883) 1950] Herne, Cryst: al 
1840/1901) Herne, James A. 
1857) 1943) Herne, Katherine 
1863} 1937| Heron, Bijou 

1886) 1956| Hersholt, Jean 
1878} 1921| Herz, ed 
1895/1942) Hibbard, Edna 
1857) 1927) Hillard, Robert C.* 
1865] 1929] Hitchock, Raymond 
1874) 1932) Hodge, William 
1876] 1957| Hofmann, Josef. 
1870| 1944| Holland, Mildred 
1888} 1951) Holt, Jac 

1878) 1950; Hoven, Arthur 
1884/1953) Hopkins- Charles R. 
1858] 1935| Hopper, DeWolt 
1874| 1926) Houdini, Harry 
1893) 1943| Howard, Leslie 
1886) 1955| Howard, Tom 

1886) 1949 Howard, Willie 
Hull, Josephine 
1895} 1945| Hunter, Glenn 
1884) 1950) Huston, Walter 


I ; 

1881) 1934| Illington, Margaret 

1895/1950) Ingram, Rex 

1887] 1937) Ince, Ralph W. 
1838) 1905) Irving, Henry 

187i 1944) Irving, Isabel 

1872) 1914) Irving, Laurence 

1867] 1937| Irwin, Edward 

1859} 1930| Irwin, Flo 

1862| 1938| Irwin, Bray. 


1875) 1942) Jackson, Joe 
1843] 1910| James, Louis 
1889] 1956) Janis, Elsie 


1886) 1950| Jannings, Emil 


1829] 1905] Jefferson, Joseph 
1859} 1923] Jefferson, Thomas 
1872) 1943) Jeffreys, Ellis 
1862) 1930| Jewett, Henry 
1886) 1935| Johnsson, Moftet 
1888) 1950} Jo'son. Al 


1889) 1946] Jones, Billy 


1889 |1942 |Jones, Buck 
1846/1931 |Jones, Frank 
1890 |1955 Joyce, sees 


1874 |1939|Kalich, Bertha 
1811|1868|Kean, Charles 

1806 |1880)Kean, Mrs. Charies 
1787 |1833|Kean, Edmund 

1885 |1945 |Keane, Doris 

1858 /1929|Keenan, Frank 
1830/1873 |Keene, Laura 
1841/1898 |Keene, Thomas W 
1857/1917 |Kelcey. Herbert 
1899|/1956|Kelly, Paul 

1873 1939 |Kelly, Walter C 
1823 |1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1775 |1854|\Kemble, Charles 
1809 |1893 |Kemble, Fannie 
1848 |1935 |Kendal, Dame Madge 
18431917 |Kendal, Wm. H. 
1890/1948 Kennedy, Edgar 
1886|1945 |Kent, William 
1880|1947|Kerrigan, J. Warren 
...,|1956|Kerry, Norman 
1886 |1939|Keys, Nelson 

1886 |1956|Kibbee, Guy 

1867 |1939|Kidder, Kathryn 
1863 |1933|Kilgour, Joseph 
1894 |1944 |King. Charles 

1889 tan Kohler, Fred 
1860|1943|Kolb, John W. 

1874 1947 Kolker, Henry 
1897/1957 |Korngold, Erich W. 
1893/1954 |Kraus, Clemens 
1861|1950|Kyle, Howard 


1891 |1936|La Adpertias 
1862/|1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1904|1948|Landi, Elissa 


1919|1948|Landis, Carole 
1879 |1948|Lang, Matheson 
1884/1944 |Langdon, Harry 
1856 |1929|Langtry, Lillian 
1881 |1958|Lasky, Jesse L. 


1872|1945|LaVerne, Lucille 

1898 |1952|Lawrence, Gertrude 

1890 /1929|Lawrence, Margaret 

1907 |1952|Lee, Canada 

1896|1950|Lehr, Lew. 

1883 |1949|Leiber, Fritz 
Leighton, Margaret 

1894/1931 |Leltzel, Lillian 

1831|1905|Lemoyne, W. J. 

1870)|1941 |Leonard, Eddie 

1881|1955|Levy, Ethel 

1875 |1925 |Lewis, Ada 

1847 |1930|Lewis, Arthur 

1888 or Lewis, Bertha 

1874/1944 /|Lhevinne, Josef 


1889 1982 Lincoln, Elmo 
1869/1952 Lipman, Clara 

1876 |1922|Lloyd, Marie 

1892 |1957|Lockhart, Gene 
1876/1943 |Loftus, Cissie (Marie) 


1909 |1942|Lombard, Carole 
1890/1950|Lord, Pauline 
1866)|1937|Lowell, Helen 
1892/1947 |Lubitsch, Ernst. 
1853 |1932|Lupino, George 
1893 |1942|Lupino. Stanley 
1897 |1957|Lyman, Abe 
1885 |1954|Lytell, Bert 
1867 |1936|Lytton, Henry 

M 


1863 |1931|Mack, Andrew 
1878 |1934|Mack, Willard 


1861 |1946|Macy, George Carleton 


1865 |1931|Mann, Louis 
1876|1953|Mannering, Mary 
1857 |1907 |Mansfield, Richard 
1854 |1927 |Mantell, Robert B. 
1897|1952 |Margetson, Arthur 
1860 |1945|Marion, George 
1865 |1950|Marlowe, Julia 
1864|1943 |Marshall, Tully 
1860/1898 |Mather, Margaret 
1875/1955 Mattison, Edith W. 
1862/1951 |Maude, Cyril 

1886 |1927|Maurice (M. Mouvet) 
1879/1948 |May, Edna 

1885 |1957|Mayer, Louis B. 
1853 |1944|Mayhew, Kate 
1875/1934 |Mayhew, Stella 
1869|1932|Mayne, Frank G. 
1839 |1896|Mayo, Frank 

1884 |1951|Mayo, Margaret 
1888 |1931|McCoy, Bessie 
1832|1885|McCullough, John 
1883 |1936|McCullough, Paul 
1895 |1952|McDaniel, Hattie 
1866/1951 |McGlynn, Frank 
1879 |1949|McIntyre, Frank J. 


Born |Died Name 


1857 1937 McIntyre, James 
1879|1937|McKinley, ‘Mabel 
1866/1932 McNaughton, Tom 
1867 |1927|McRae, Bruce 
1880|1946|Meek, Donald 
1879|1936|Meighan, Thomas 
1835 |1868|Menken, Ada 
1882|1939|Mercer, Beryl 

1886 |1946 Mertenlel Phillip 
1909 1944 |Miller, Glenn 


1903 |1955|Minnevitch, Borrah 
1917/1955 |Miranda, Carmen 
1875|1957|Mitchell, Grant. 
1832/1918 Mitchell, Maggie 


ced 1940|Mix. Tom 

845 |1909 |Modjeska, Helena 
1880 1935 |Moissi, Alexander 
1861 |1932|Monroe, Geo: 


1886 |1935|Moore, Florence 
1903|1947|Moore, Grace 
1861/1931 |Moore, Mary 
1885/1955 |Moore, Tom 
1882/1949 |Moran, George 
1884|1952|Moran, Polly 
1871 toa Moreno, Mareen 
1890 /1949| Morgan, Frank 
1900 1oat Morgan, Helen 
1888/1956 |Morgan, Ralph 
1866/1953 |Morley, Victor 
1849/1925 |Morris, Clara 
1845|1906|Morrison, Lewis 
1894 |1953|Munn, Frank 
1906 |1955 |Munson, on 


1888)1950)Nash, Florence 
1865/1945 | Nash, George 
1879|1945|Nazimova. Alla 
1846/1905 | Neilson. aaa 
1848 |1880 | Neilson, Adelaide 
1868 |1957 Nielson-Terry Julia 
18701951 Nethersole, iga 
1874/1948 |Niblo. Fred 
1890|1950|Nijinsky, Waslav 
1898 |1930|Normand, Mabel 
1893 |1951|Novello, Ivor 


oO 
1898 |1943/O’Connell, Hugh 
1872/1937 |O' Dell, Maude 
1878/1945 |O’Hara, Fiske 
1880/|1938|Oland, Warner 
1860 |1932 Olcott, Chauncey 
1885 |1942|Oliver, Edna May 
1847 |1920 O'Neill, Epa 
1871|1921 |Opp, J 
1902 )1939 Onnteae Jack 
1887 |1949 |Ouspenskaya, Maria 
P 


1860 |1941 |Paderewski, Ignace 
1889/1954 |Pallette, Eugene 
1860/1936 |Palmer, Minnie 
1894/1954 |Pascal, Gabriel 
1881)1940|Pasternack, Josef A. 
1891/1950 |Patricola, Tom 
1885 |1931 |Pavilowa, Anna 
1868 |1934 |Payton, Corse 
1885/1950 |Pemberton, Brock 


1904 a Penner, Joe 
1888 |1957|Percy, Esme 
1892/1937 Pereiil Osgood 
1893/1931 |Pbillips, Norma 
1892/1957 |Pinza, Ezio 
1869/1931 |Power, Tyrone 
1872|1935|Powers, Eugene 
1862/1943 |Powers, James T. 
1873/1943 |Price, Kate 
1856|1919 |Primrose, George 
1879 |1956|Prouty, Jed 

1871 |1942|Pryor, Arthur 
1908 |1944|Purcell, Dick 
1897 |1958 |Purviance, eins 


1820/1858 |Rachel, Mme. 
18731943 |Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1906/1946 |Ragland, John (Rags) 
1844/1914|Rankin, A. McKee 
1900/1947 Rankin, Arthur 
1883/1953 |Rawlinson, Herbert 
1891 |1943 |Ray, Charles 
1852/1901 |Reed, Roland 
1860/1916|Rehan, Ada 
1893/1923 |Reid, Wallace 
1873/1943 (Reinhardt, Max 
1857 /|1920|Rejane, Mme. 
1870/}1940|Richman, Charles 
1838 |1912|Rignold, George 
1821/1905 |Ristori, Adelaide 
1874|1930|Ritchie, Adele 
1910/1938 (Roberti, Lyda 
1861/1928 |Roberts, Theodore 


= 
. 


||{878 |1949 |Robinson, Bill 


570 


Born) Died| Name 


ll etal TE ape 
1830) 1912) Robinson, Frederic : 


Hee 1937| Roland, Ruth 
$87/1951| Romberg, 5! 
teea 1946) Rosentha! 
ee 1936| Rothafel, S. Pa (Roxy) 
1864) 1936) Russell, ‘Annie 
1861) 1922 Fussell Lillian 
1880] 1948| Ryan. Mary 


135g Sue siete: em 
phenson, 

1883] 1939| Sterling, Ford 

1882) 1928| Stevens, Emily 

1851) 1929| Stevenson, Charles A. 

1879] 1953|Stone, Lewis 

1871) 1954) Straus, Oskar 

1903) noes Sullivan, Francis L. 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


1882) 1943 
1865) 1948 


1869) 1932 


Williams, Hattie 
Wilson, Francis 
Wise, Thomas A. 
Wolheim, Louis 
Wood, Mrs. John 
Woolsey, Robert 
Wycherly, Margaret 
Wyndham, SS aati 


Yeamans, Annie 
Yeamans, Lydia 
Yohe, May 
Young, Roland 
Young, Victor 


Z 
Ziegfeld, Florenz 
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1883) 1953 


1871/1932 
1836/1910 
1800) 1849 
1873) 1935 
1800) 1890 


Patti, aretan .| Ital. 


Pyne. oe ng, 
Pertile, "| Ttal. 
Phillips, Aner Eng, 
Plancon, Pol... .| Fr. 
Renaud. Maurice] Fr. 
Rimini, Giacomo] Ital. 
Rothier, Leon.. .| Fr. 
Rubini, Giovan . | Ital. 
Ruffo, Titta. ...| Ital. 
Sanderson, Sybll|/0. 8S. 
Santley, Charles | Eng, 
Scaria, Emil. . . .| Ger. 
Schlegel, Carl... .| Ger. 
Schmedes, Erik .| Austr. 
Schorr, Friedrick 
Schumann- 

Heink, Ernes- 

Cine - Ze Oe Austr 
Schumann, 

Elisabeth... . .| Ger. 
Scotti. Antonio. . | Ital. 
Sembrich, 

Marcella..... Pol. 
Sinclair, John.. .| Eng. 
Slezak, Leo... |. .| Austr. 
Sontag, Hetty. .| Ger. 
Sucher, Rosa. . .| Ger. 
Supervia, Con- 

Chita... a. Span, 
Pauber: Richard] Austr. 
Tedi, Luiza... ‘ort. 
Ternina, Milka, |Croat. 
Tetrazzini, Luisa| Ital. 
Titiens, Therese.| Hung. 
Thursby, Emma)U. 8. 
Trebeili, Zelia.. .| Fr. 
Urlus, Jac ues, .| Dtch. 
Valle, Mario. Ital. 


Van Rooy, Anton| Dtch. 
Viardot,, M.G.. Span. 
Wachtel, Theod.| Gr. 
Walker, Thomas] Eng. 
Werrenrath, a 
Whitehill, U0. 8. 
Whitney, igre U.S. 
Wilson, John. . .| Eng. 
Witherspoon ie 
Wood, Joseph... 


1885] 1936| Sale, Chic (Charles) 1862| 1934/Summerville, Amelia 
1861) 1896 Salvini, Al lexander 1876 1987 Sylva, M te 
1828/ 191 Salvin’ ed 1867] 1940| Swickard, eae 

1856) 1898|Scanian, Wm. 

1879| 1954| Scheff, Fritzl 1897|1957| Talmadge, Norma 

1892/1930 Schenck, 1878] 1947| Tanguay, Eva 

1865) 1930 Sehildkraut, ® Rudolph 1899) 1934| Tas , Lilyan 

1882) 1951) Schnabel, Artur 1873] 1940| Tate, Harry 

1910|1949|Schumann, Henrietta 1887] 1946| Taylor, Laurette 

1866) 1945| Scott, Cyril 1878] 1938] Tearle, Conway 

1843) 1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 1884| 1953) Tearle, Godfrey 

1873) 1935|Sears, Zelda 1892) 1937| Tell, Alma 

1889] 1928)/Semon, L: 1881) 1934| Tellegen, Lou 

1856/1933 Seymour, William 1864) 1942) Tempest, Marie 

1867| 1954| Shannon, Effie 1865] 1939| Templeton. Fay 

1907|1941|Shannon, Peggy 1848] 1928/ Terry, Ellen 

1881) 1951|Shattuck, Arthur 1857] 1914| Thomas, Brandon 

1860/1929) Sha ary 1835] 1905| Thomas, Theodore 

1861|1940|Shea, Thomas E 1868] 1939| Thomashefsky, Boris 

1868] 1949|Shean, Al 1835} 1911) Thompson, Denman 

1892/1951|Shepley, Ruth 1836| 1908] Thompson, Lydia 

1848) 1908| Sheridan, John F. 1861] 1938) Thornton, James 

1885) 1934/Sherman, Lowell 1869) 1936| Thurston, Howard 

1854/1935) Sherwin, Amy 1864| 1952) Tilley, Vesta 

1755/1831 Sidaons, Mrs. Sarah 1887) 1940] Tinney. Frank 

1879) 1952) Shields, Ella 1909) 1958) Todd, Michael 

1882) 1930) Sills, Milton 874) 1947) Toler, Sidney 

1878) 1946) Sis Hopkins (Melville) 1830) 1906| Toole, John L. 

1867) 1943] Sitgreaves, Beverley 878) 1933) Torrence, Ernest 

1891) 1934|Skelly, Ha! 867) 1957 Toscanini, Arturo 

1858) 1942) Skinner, Otis 1853) 1917) Tree, Herbert Beerbohm 

1870) 1952) Ski worth, Alison 1883] 1942) Tucker, Richard 

1863) 1948) Smith, C. ‘Aubrey 1879| 1945) Turner, Clara 

1865| 1927|Sorma, Agnes 1887| 1946 Turner, Florence 

1859) 1933|Sothern. Edward H. 1874| 1940) Turpin, Ben 

1884) 1957| Sothern, Harry Vv 

1854) 1932|Sousa, John Pnilip 1895| 1926| Valentino, Rudolph 

1884| 1957 Sparks, Ned 1882) 1927| Valli, Vallie 

1876) 1948) Speaks, Oley 1870} 1950) Van, Billy B. 

1875|1955|Spong, Hilda 1894/1943) Veidt, Conrad 

1874! 1937|Standing, Guy 1910] 1944! Velez, Lupe 

: . 
Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 
1878|1919| Abbot, Bessie. ..|U. S. || 1890) 1957) Gigli, Beniamino| Ital. 
850)1891| Abbott, Emma..|U. 8S. ||1884) 1938) Gluck, Alma.... Apa 

1861/1951) Agostini, Giusep.| Ital. 1811) 1869) Grisi, Giulia, .. .| Ital. 

1852) 1930) Albani, Emma. .|Can. 1889] 1951| Gustafson, wm. 

1823) 1894) Alboni, Marietta] Ital 1888) 1942) Hackett, Charles U.S. 

1885] 1952) Alda, Frances... .|N. Z 1813] 1868| Harrison Wm. ene 

1886) 1952) Altglass, Max.. .| Pol. 1878) 1933) Harrold, Orvilie. U.S. 

1856| 1898) Alvary, Max... .| Ger 1852| 1929} Hauk, Minnie.. ue Ss. 

1878/ 1942/ Amato, Pas aie Ital 1823) 1861 Hayes, Cath... .| Eng, 

1887|1950| Baker, Mart: .| OG. 1885] 1955] Hempel, Frieda.|Ger. 

1842) 1931 Bellini, tg |U. 8 1877) 1954| Hinckley, Allen.| U.S. 

1810) 1884 Bishop, Ann. U.8 1885) 1933) Hinkle, Florence} U. 8. 

1857|1921| Bispham, David.|U. 8 1844| 1899] Hogarth, Wm... une 

1890| 1930| Bloch, Max.., Ger. 1871|1947| Homer, Louise. .| U. 8. 

1870) 1940) Bonci, Alessandro] Ital. 1868) 1933) Journet, Marcel.| Fr. 

1871/1950) Borgatti, Giusep| Ital. 1863) 1939| Juch, Emma... .}| Austr 

1887) 1954) Bourskaya, Ina,|...... 1886/1942) Karinska, Maria} Rus 

1774/1856) Braham, John. .| Eng. 1842) 1916] Kellogg. Clara L.| U. S 

1842) 1921)/Brandt, Marian. | Ger, 1875) 1933] Kurz, Selma... .| Austr 

1892/1935] Braslau, Sophie.|U. 5S 1794| 1858) Lablache Luigi. Ital. 

1856/1925) Brema, Marie.. .| Eng. 1891) 1946) Lazzari, Carolina) U. S. 

1821/1884) Brignoli, Pasq. .| Ital. 1848] 1929| Lehmann, Lilli. .| Ger. 

1873) 1936) Butt, Clara... ..| Eng. 1900) 1941/ Lewis, Mary....|U. 8. 

1858) 1942 Calve, Emma...| Fr. 1820) 1887| Lind, Jenny... .|Swed 

1855) 1927|Campanari, G. .| Ital 1889} 1944/ Lindi, Aroldo. ..|Swed 

1846] 1896| Campanini, Italo] Ital 1841) 1908) Lucca, Pauline. .| Austr 

1849/1922) Carleton, W. T.| 0. 1879| 1935) Maclennan, F...|U. S. 

1873|1921|Caruso, Enrico. .| Ital. 1808| 1836] Malibran, Maria Fr. 

1874) 1944/ Cavalieri, Lina. .| Ital. 1810} 1883) Mario, Giuseppe Ital 

1873/1938} Chaliapin, Feod.| Rus. 1891/1951 Mario, Queena. .|U. S 

1881| 1947| Claessens, Maria} Belg 1875] 1952| Martin, Riccardo| U. S. 

1879) 1941| Claussen, Julia. .|Swed. || 1845) 1918 Materna, Amalia} Austr. 

1826) 1907|Cruvelli, J.S...|Ger. 1842| 1876) Mathews, Julia.|U. S 

1858) 1943| Davies, Benj. . .| Welsh || 1848| 1923] Maurel, Victor. .| Fr. 

1876) 1950| Deluca, Giusep .| Ital. 1884| 1945) McCormack, Jno| Irish 

1855] 1916| De Reszke, Ed. ,| Pol. 1861| 1931) Melba, Nellie. . .| Aus’lia| 

1850|1925|/De Reszke, Jean| Pol. 1903) 1947| Moore, Grace...| U.S. 

1878) 1930] Destinn, Emmy .| Boh. 1878) 1954) Muratore, Lucien) Fr. 

1844] 1931] Doria, Clara. .| Eng. 1836) 1889) Murska, Ilma.. .| Ital. 

1865|1952|/ Eames, Emma. .|U. 8 1892| 1936) Muzio, Claudia .| Ital. 

1885/1955 Easton, Florence Eng. 1834/ 1898] Nicolini, Nicolas] Fr. 

1864/1935) Esty, Alice..... U.S. 1876) 1943] Nielsen, Alice.. .|U. 8. 

1830/1914) Faure, Jean... .| Fr. 1833/1917) Niemann, Albert} Ger. 

1810) 1889) Formes, Karl. . .| Ger. 1843) 1921) Nilsson,Christine| Swed 

1870/1951) Fremstad, Olive.|Swed. || 1859|1914| Nordica, Lillian.| U. 

1848/1935] Fugere, Lucien. .| Fr. 1818] 1908] Novello, Clara. .| Eng. 

1888) 1950)Gabor, Arnold. .| Hung. || 1891) 1943] Onegin, Sigrid. .|Ger. 

1872) 1932) Gadski, Johanna] Ger, 1883) 1942) Obolensky, Prince] Rus. 

1840) 1905 Galli-Marle, C,.|Fr. 1858) 1894/ Oudin, Eugene. . peg. 

1775|1832|Garcia, Manuel.|Span. || 1831/1910 Palmer, Bessie. .| U. 

1855| 1920) Gerster, Etelka. Hung. || 1843/1919] Patti, Adelina.. ‘Teal 


1869) 1947) 


Yaw, EllenBeach vu a 


to be dis 
_ Awards 


egarian; 
Spanish: s 


Year 


1902.. 


1901.. 


Physics 


W. C. Réntgen(G.)/J. HA. 


Ttalian: ae ers es ‘Norwerian:. 
we., Swedish; * Swi., 


Swiss. 


Chemistry 


H. A. Lorentz 2 E. Fischer (G.) 


Bel ian 
'renc 


Medicine and 
Physiology 


-van’t Hoff/E. A. von Behring |R. 


Sir mald Ross 


ie P. Zeeman (D.) 
a 1903. .|H. A. Becquerel(K-) IS. A. Arrbenius _|N. R. Finsen (Dn.) 
ss, Pierre and Marie; (Swe.) 
oe Curie (F.), born 
ye Poland 
, 1904. .|Lord Rayleigh (E.) oo“ A ae Ram- |L. P. Pavlov (R.) 
72 1905. .| Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 
4 1906..|J, J. Thomson (E,)}H. Moissan (F.) IC. Golgi (1.), S. 
“3g mon y Cajal eo) 
ie 1907...) A. ve Reese E, Buchner (G.) iC. a ‘A. Laveran 
a 1908. .|G. Lippmann S. E. Rutherford (E.) E. riteh 
i Metennixe 
, (GB), been 
E a 
i” 1909. .|G. Marconi (I.) W. Ostwald G) ‘Theodor Kocher 
Pe _ |F. Braun (G.) (Swi.) 
ig 1910, .|J, D. yan der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) _|A. Kossel (G.) 
< 1911...) W. Wien (G.) Martie Curie (F. ), |A.Gullstrand(Swe.) 
oe bone Po ne 
i. 1912. .|Gustaf Dalén uf Gri oat A. Carrel (A.), born 
2 (Swe.) P" Sabatier ( nce 
1913. .|H. Kamerlingh- A. Werner (Swi.) (|C. Richet (Fo 
Onnes (D.) 
a: eine ‘ AS ead {9) T. W. Richards(A.) |R. Barany (Aus.) 
ss Ss . Br: ; 
# W.L. Brage (B.) |R. Willstatter (G.) Not awarded 
= 1916. .| Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
= 1917. .|Charles G. Barkla Not awarded Not awarded 
a 1918. .|M. Planck (G. F, Haber (G.) ‘Not awarded 
i 1919. .| J. eae ; Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) 
. 1920. .|C. Guillaume (Swi.)| Walther Nernst (G,) |A. Krogh (Dn.) 
_ 1921. {| Albert Einstein (G.)| Frederick Soddy " [Not awarded 
Be ‘Dn. F. W. Aston (E.) |A. V. Hill (E.) & 
1922. .| Niels Bohr (Dn.) o. peeiey aes 
a 1923..|R. A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) [F. :e eeeuting (Cun) ) 
: McLeod (Can.) 
a 1924. .|K. M. G. Siegbahn| Not awarded 'W. Einthoven (D.) 
“ 1925.. aenok branok (G.) mihord i Le ‘Not awarded 
Gust. Hertz (G.) at in 
1926. .|Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T. ‘Eeaahere (Swe.) Johan Fibiger (Dn.) 
1927.. hur Com: ton hee’ teN ae Wieland |J. Wagner Jauregg 
Ar & ) & CT. (G.) (Aus.) 
1928. .|0. W Wilsgn son | Adolf. Windaus (G.)|D. yer ad Nicolle, 
EB. 
1929.. Dust V. de Brog-|A. Harden (E.) te (E.) 
lie (F.) and H. von nicl Eijkman 
ler-Chel in (Swe). eC y 
: born in Germany 
1930 | Chandrasekhara Hans Fischer (G.) |Dr, Karl Land- 
Venkata Raman steiner (A.), born 
(India) Austria 
1931, .| Not awarded Carl Bosch (G.) &/Otto Warburg (G.) 
Aaa Bergius 
..| W. Heisenberg (G.) Irving Langmuir (Sir Charles S. Sher- 
Mat * (A, rington (E.) & BE. 
D. Adrian (E.) 
1933,.|P. A. M. Dirac (E.)| Not awarded Thomas H. Morgan 
& Erwin Schroe- A. 
dinger (Aus.) 
1934. .| Not awarded H. C. Urey (A) G.R. Minot (A.), W. 
P. Murphy (A.) & 
G. H. Whipple 
= ) 
1935.. Frederic and Irene|Hans Sremann (G.) 


James Chadwick 
(B.) 


Joliot-Curie (F) 


ear 


Literature 


F, 
rahdaitten rah 
Theodor Momm- 
sen (G.) 


B. Bjornson (N.) 


F, Mistral oF 
if Echegaray 

. Sienkiewicz 
a-|G. Carducel (1.) 
R. Kipling (E.) 


R. Eucken (G.) 


re) 


Selma Lagerlét 
(Swe.) 

P. Heyse (G.) 

M. Maeterlinck (B.) 

G. Hauptmann (G.) 

IR. Tagore (Beng.) 

Not awarded 

Romain Rolland 

Verner von Heiden- 
stam (Swe.) 

K. Gjellerup (Dn.) 

H. Pontoppidan 
(Dn.) 

Not awarded 

Carl Spitteler (Swi.) 

Knut Hamsun (N.) 

Anatole France (F.) 

J. Benavente (Sp.) 

W. B. Yeats (Irish) 


Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont (P.) 

G. B. Shaw (E.) 

Signora G. Deledda 

He Bergson (T.) 


Sigrid Undset (N.) 

Thomas Mann (G.) 

Sinclair Lewis (A.) 

Erik A. Karlfeldt 
(Swe.) 

John Galsworthy 
(B.) 

{van Bunin (F.), 
born Russia 


Luigi Pirandello (1.) 


Not awarded 


BCS German; 
'P., Polish; Port Por fagieee: R., Russia 


Cana 
enc 


5 |. Duel ee 
E. erga cs : 
A. Gobat (Swi) 
nm ae R. Creme 


Institute ot Inter 
national La’ 
Baroness von ue 


Bureau (Swi.! 
IT. M. Or AGRE r (D. 

. A. Root 
Elihu Root re 


Not awarded — 
Not awarded 
Not awarded 


International Red ; 
Cross of Geneva — 


INot awarded 
Nogiey Wilson 


(A.) 

L. Bourgeois (F.) 
K.H.Branting (Sw — 
Chee (N. } 

F, Nansen ( Z 


Not awarded 


Not awarded 


C. G. Dawes (A.) 

Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain (E.) 

Aristide Briand (F.) 
. Stresemann 


Ferdinang Buis- — 


m (F.), 
Ludwig Guidde(G.» 
Not awarded 


FE. B. Kellogg (A.) 


N.Sdderblom(Swe.) 
(Dr.N.M.Butler(A.) 
Jane Addams (A.) 
(Not awarded 


Sir Norman Angell 
(BE) 


Arthur Henderson 
(E.) 


Carl von Ossietzky 
(G.) 


Nobel and Pulitzer Prizes 


572 
an 
Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Pe Pea es 
ee A ne ee wo : 
lerson |Peter J. W. Debye |Sir Henry H. Dale |Eugene O'Neill (A.)| Carios deS. Lamas e 
1936.. a a And Gy born The E)& Prot. Otto (Arg.) 
'V. F. Hess (Aus.) ‘ether! } of 
iter N. Haworth |Albert von Martin du | Viscount Cecil 
1937,. eretag BA Davis- Lee .) pig Buen rays (F) Chelwood (E.) 
Pie. mson (E.) |Paul Karrer b ‘un. : 
1938. . Foriee. Terme 8) Y Richard Kuhn (G.)* Commas Heymans | Pear! Butk (A.) ae peyir = 
7 ees at Geneva 
é utenandt (G.)*,|Gerhard Domagk |Frans Eemil ot awarded) 
Bae erence A.) * and L. Runcka (G.)* Sillanpaa (Fin.) 
#4) F 
: G ev Edward Doisy (A.) 
aed sco.) We kn me iemne = ? Johannes V. Jensen} International Red ; 
s ose’ - 
1944.. peeor Isaac Rabi |Otto H: (G.) re fre (Dn) C ofiGensen. 
ig ‘Herbert ser (A. 
1945. .|Wolfgang Pauli ~ |Artturi Virtanen eee aa Flem- ars bere a Cordell Hull (A,) 
pyepers,) koe Dr. Ernest Boris | ela Mistral)(Ch.) 
Chain (G.) 
Sir Howard Walter 
B.S Herman a Muller Herman Hesse John R. Mott (A.) 
= i . Sum-|Herman J. 
eo eck) pee eat (A) Swi), born in|Emily Balch (A.) 
John Northrop (A.) ermany ~ 
Dr. Wendell M. : 
d Appl Sit Rohext Rebin- Dr. Carl F. Coriand|André P. G. Gide | American Friends 
me e- e. ‘\Dr. i apc 3 . 
1947 Be einen wis son (E.) wife. Dr. Gerty | (F.) Service Committee 
eden cares, 
zechoslovakia 
and Dr. Bernar- Council, London 
doHoussay(Arg.) 
1948, . |Patrick M.S. Arne Tiselius Dr. Paul Mueller |Thomas Stearns Not awarded 
Blackett (E.) (Swed.) -) pilot (s. Amer- 
cr ki Yukawa William F. Giauque|Walter R. Hess William Faulkner | Lord Boyd Orr (E.) 
<i © Gans (A,) (Swi.) and Antonio} (A.) 
Wa ae E. Moniz 
ort. 
ike il Frank Powell |Otto Diels and Philip Showwalter |Bertrand Russell - | Dr. Ralph J 
aha Oticurt Adler (G.) | Hench(a.) edward |" Gi) Bunche (A-) 
CalvinKendall(A, 
woe Reichstein 
1951. . |Sir John Cockcroft |Dr. Edwin M. Mc-|Dr. MaxTheiler(A.) |Par Lagerkvist Leon Jouhaux 
(E.) and E. T. S Millan (A.)& Dr.| born So. Africa (Swe.) (®.) 
Walton (Irish) rretes T. Seaborg 
1952. .|Dr, Felix Bloch (A.)|Dr. Archer J. P. Selman A. Waks- /|Francois Mauriac | Albert Schweitzer 
Dr. Edward Mills} Martin (Can.) man (A.),bornin} (F.) (F.) 
Purcell (A.) Ukraine 
1953... |Fritz Zernike Prof.Herman Stau-|Fritz A. Lipmann |{Winston Churchill |Gen. George C. 
(Dutch) dinger, (G.) (A.) & Dr, Hans (E.) Marshall (A.) 
Adolf Krebs (E,), 
yore German- 
orn a 
1954. .|Max Born (E.), Linus Pauling (A.) [Thomas H. Weller, |Ernest Hemingway) The office of the 
Perea honk Frederick C. (A.) United Nations 
Walter Bothe (G.) Robbins, John Commissioner for 
F. Enders (A.) Refugees 
1955..|Dr. Willis E. Lamb|Dr. Vincent du Vig-|Dr, Hugo Theorell |Halidor Kiljan Not awarded 
A.) neaud (A.) (Swe.) Laxness (Ice- 
Dr. hes land) 
use. , 
1956. . |Prof. John Bardeen |Sir Cyril N.Hinshel-|Dr. Dickinson W.|Juan Ramon Jim-| Not awarded 
(A, wood (&.) Richards, Jr. (A.)| enez( Puerto Rico) 
Dr.Walter H. Brat-|Prof, Nikolai N. Dr. AndreF.Courn-} born in Spain 
tain (A.) Semenov (R.) and (A.), born in 
Dr. William B. France and Dr. 
Snockley (A.) Werner_Forss- 
mann (oy . 
1957..|Drs. Chen Ning (Sir Alexander Todd|Dr. Daniel Bovet |Albert Camus (F.) | Lester B. Pearson 
Yang & Tsung (E,) (1.), born in (Can.) 
rete Lee (both Switzerland 
na) 
1958! |Pavel A. Cheren- |Dr, Frederick Dr. Geo, W. Beadle, |Boris Pasternak Rev. Dominique 
kov, Igor E. Sanger (E.) Dr, E. L. Tatum (R,)* Georges Pire (B.) 
Tamm and Ilya and Dr. Joshua 
2 M. Frank (R.) Sederberg (A) 
“Declined. **No prizes announced in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 1Cash value 1958 awards, in each field, q 


about $41,420. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


The Pulitzer prizes were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), publisher of The World, New York, 
N. Y., in a bequest to Columbia University, New York, N. ¥., and are awarded annually by ‘the trustees 
von the Bee (eenity on recommendation of the Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes for work done during 

e€ preceding year. 

Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Dr. Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Univ.; Barr 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Hodding Carter, Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss.; Erwin D. 
Canham, Christian Science Monitor; Turner Catledge, New York Times; Norman Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; J. D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal; Kenneth MacDonald, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; W. D. Maxwell, Chicago Tribune; Benj. - McKelway, Evening Star, Washington, D.c.; 
Paul Miller, Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, N. ¥.; Jos. Pulitzer, Jr., St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland Press; John Hohenberg, Columbia Univ., secretary. ‘ 

No awards given for years omitted. 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 1921—Boston Post. 

For disinterested and meritorious public service 1922—The World, New York. 
by a United States newspaper—a gold medal. 1923—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 

A special citation was given in 1918 to Minna 1924—The World, New York, 

Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough for a history 1926—Enquirer-8un, Columbus. Ga. 
of services by the American press, 1917. 1927—Canton (O.) Daily News. 
1918—The New York Times. 1928—Indianapoiis Times, 
1919—Milwaukee Journal. 1929—Evening World, New York. 


y Bingham, 


Dp 
1933—New York World-Telegram. 
1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune. 
1935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 
1937—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 
1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. 
1941—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1942—Los Angeles Times. . 

1943—Omaha World Herald. 

1944—The New York Times. 

1945—Detroit Free Press. 

1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. 
1947—Baltimore Sun. 

1948—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1949—Nebraska State Journal. 

1950—Chicago Daily News and St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch. 
1951—Miami (Fla.) Herald and Brooklyn Eagle, 
1952—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1953—Whiteville (N. C.) News Reporter; Tabor 
City (N. C.) Tribune. 
1954—Newsday, Garden City, N. Y. 
1955—Columbus (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 


i epee 
1956—Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian. 
1957—Chicago Daily News. 
1958—Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 
LOCAL REPORTING 
A distinguished example of local reporting, the 
test being the quality of local news stories written 
under pressure of edition time—$1,000. 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. Y. 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post. 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold, The World, New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, Associated Press. 
1923—Alva Johnston, New York Times. 
1924—Magner White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 
1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, Courier-Journal, 
= Louisville, Ky. 
1927—John T. Rogers, St, Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1930—Russell D. Owens, New York Times. Also $500 
to W. O. Dapping, Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit 
Free Press. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson, Associated Press, \ 
1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times, 
1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, New York Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service and 
David Dietz, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram., 
1941— Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1943—-George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
1944—-Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American, 
1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 
1946—William L. Laurence, New York Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 
Telegram. 
1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
1949—Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 
1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times. 
1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco 
Examiner. 
1952—Geo. de Carvalho, San Francisco Chronicle. 
Beginning in 1953 two prizes were given for re- 
porting: (1) to meet a deadline; (2) free of dead- 


line. 

1953—(1) Providence (R. I.) Journal and Evening 
Bulletin; (2) Edward J. Mowery, N. Y. 
World-Telegram & Sun, 

1954—(1) Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday Post-Herald; 
(2) Alvin Scott McCoy, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1955—(1) Mrs. Caro Brown, Alice (Tex.) Daily 
Echo; (2) Roland Kenneth Towery, Cuero 

Tex.) Record. 

1956—(1) Lee Hills, Detroit Free Press; (2) Arthur 

: Daley, New York Times. 

1957—(1) Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
(2) Wallace Turner and William Lambert, 
Portland Oregonian ($1,000 each). 

1958—(1) Fargo (N. D.) Forum; (2) George 

Beveridge, Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
Re EON COR AING 


($1,000) 
1942—Louis Stark, New York Times. 
1944—-Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, New York Times. 
1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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1947—Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post. 
1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune; 
Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Tribune, 
1949—Charles P. Trussell, New York Times. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times. 
1953—Don Whitehead, Associated Press. 
1954—Richard Wilson, Cowles Newspapers. 
1955—Anthony Lewis, Washington Daily News. 
1956—Charles L. Bartlett, Chattanooga .Times. 
1957—James Reston, New York Times. 
1958—Relman Morin, Associated Press; Clark Mol- 
emras Des Moines Register and Tribune ($1,000 
ach). 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
$1,000) 


, 
1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, Associated Press. 
1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 
1944—Daniel DeLuce, Associated Press. 
1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune. 
1947—Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press. 
1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun. 
1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun. 
1950—Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor. 
1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago Daily News; Homer 
Bigart and Marguerite Higgins, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Relman Morin and Don Whitehead, 
Assd. Press; Fred Sparks, Chicago Daily News. 
1952—John M. Hightower, Associated Press. 
1953—Austin C. Wehrwein, Milwaukee Journal. 
1954—Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1955—Harrison Salisbury, New York Times. 
1956—William Randolph Hearst, Jr., J. Kingsbury 
Smith, Frank Conniff, Hearst Newspapers. 
1957—Russell Jones, United Press, 
1958—The New York Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

For distinguished service as a Washington or 
foreign correspondent. during the year—$500. 
Award discontinued 1948. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. 


1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and 
Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 


1934—Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune, 
1937—Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times. 
1941—Bronze plaque to commemorate work of 
American correspondents on war fronts. 
1942—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines Herald, 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, Associated Press, 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 

For distinguished editorial writing, the test of 
excellence being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to inflence public 
opinion—$1,000. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1920—Harvey E. -Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) 


Gazette. 
1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton. Special prize, 
Frank I. Cobb, The World, New York. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courter. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—Boston Herald, F.“Lauriston Bullard, 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 


tiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (la.) News Telegraph. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 
Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian, 
1440—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily. News, N. Y. 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and _ Tribune. 
1944—-Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Henry J. Haskell. 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 


1-Bulletin. 
46 Ho (Miss.) Delta 


1946—Hodding Carter, Greenville 
1947— William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N. Y. 


Democrat-Times. 


nee. ee ee) ee ee 
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re Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 

Bt . 

1949—"John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
Herbert Elliston, Washington (D.C.) Post. 

1950—Carl M. Saunders, Jackson (Mich,) Citizen- 


Patriot. 
1951—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 
19%52—Louis LaCoss, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
1953—Vermont C. Royster, Wall Street Journal. 
1955—Detrolt Bree Bress, Noyes Howes 
1955—Detro: ee Press, Royc i 
1956—Lauren K, Soth, Des’ Moines (Ia.) Register 
1957. : Buford B Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 

'—_Bufor jcoone, 5 

1958—Harry S. Ashmore, Arkansas Gazette, Little 

Rock. 


CARTOON 


1922—Rollin Kirb ane World, New. York 
ollin A e 7 a 
1924—-J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Rollin Kirby, e World, New York. 
1930—Charles Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1931—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—H. M. Talburt; Washington Daily News. 
1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
1937—C. D. EEN SOn oe Apia a 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, cago Dai it 
1939—Charles G. Werner, Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Ok.a. 
1940—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck Chicago Times. 
1942—Herbert Lawrence Block, NEA Service. 
1943—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1945—Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell. Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The Sun, N. Y. 
1949—Lute Pease, Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
1950—James T. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1951—Reginald W. Manning, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
1952—Fred L. Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain _Dealer. 
1954—Herbert a Block, Washington Post & 
Times-Herald. 
1955—Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis- 


atch. 
1956—Robert York, Louisville (Ky.) Times. 
1957—Tom Little, Nashville Tennessean. 
1958—Bruce M. Shanks, Buffalo Evening News. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 
Open to amateurs as well as photographers reg- 
ularly employed by news media—$1,000 
1942—Milton Brooks, Detroit News. 
1943—Frank Noel, Associated Press. 
1944—Frank Filan, Associated Press; Earle L. 
Bunker, Omaha World-Herald. 
1945—Joe Rosenthal, Associated Press, for photo- 
graph of the Marines planting American flag 
on Iwo Jima. 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, Atlanta, Ga. 
1948—Frank Cushing, Boston Traveler. 
1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune. 
1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 
1951—Max Desfor, Associated Press. 
1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 
1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal. 
1954—Mrs. Walter M. Schau, amateur (Calif.). 
1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr.. Los Angeles Times, 
1956—New York Daily News. 
1957—Harry A. Trask, Boston Traveler. 
1958—William C. Beall, Washington Daily News. 


SPECIAL CITATION 
1938—Edmonton (Alberta) Journal, bronze plaque. 
1941—New York Times. 
1944—Byron Price, Director, Office of Censorship, 
and Mrs. William Allen White. Also to Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, for 
musical, Oklahoma! 

1945—Press cartographers for war maps. . 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year,) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1948—Dr, Frank Diehl Fackenthal. 

1951—Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York Times. 

1952—Max Kase, New York Journal-American, 
and Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1953—The New York Times, for Review of the 
Week section, and Lester Markel, its founder. 

1957—Kenneth Roberts, for his historical novels. 

1958—Walter Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
ICTION 


F 
For distinguished fiction, published in book for: 
during the year, by an American author, prefer- 
ably dealing with American life-—$500. 


1918—Ernest Poole. His Family, 


sa a Tarkington, The Magnificent Am- 
1921—Edith Wharton, The e of Innocence. 
1922—Booth Tarkington Ailes Gani: 


1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours. : 
1924—Margaret Wilson, The Able McLaughlins. 


1927—Louis Bromfield, Early Autumn. 
1928—Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis 


1930—Oliver La Farge, Laughing Boy. 
Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace. 
Good Earth. 


1932—Pearl S. Buck, e 
1933—T. S. Stribling, The Store. 
1934—Caroline Miller b His 


1938—John P. Marquand, The Late George Apley. 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling. 
1940—John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath. 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, In This Our Life. 
1943—Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth. 
1944—Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark, 
1945—John Hersey, A Bell for Adano. 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men. 
rye A. Michener, Tales of the South 
acific. 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, Guard of Honor. 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., The Way West. 
1951—Conrad Richter, The Town. 
1952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. , 
tae Sh Hemingway, The Old Man and the 


ea. 

1955—William Faulkner, A Fable. 
1956—MacKinlay Kantor, Andersonville. 
1958—James Agee, A Death in the Family. 


DRAMA 
Por an American play, preferably original in its 
source and dealing with American life, which shall 
represent in marked fashion the educational value 
and power of the stage—$500. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry? 
1920—Eugene O'Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 
1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 
1922—Eugene O’Neill, Anna Christie. 
1923—Owen Davis, Icebound. 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Béht fer Heaven. 
1925—Sidney Howard, They Knew What They 
Wanted. 
1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 
1927—Paul Green, In Abraham’s Bosom. 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, Strange Interlude. 
1929—Elmer Rice, Street Scene. 
1930—Mare Connelly, The Green Pastures. 
1931—Susan Glaspell, Alison’s House. 
1932—George S: Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, Of Thee I Sing. 
1932—Maxwell Anderson, Both Your Houses. 
1934—Sidney Kingsley, Men in White. 
1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight. 
1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, You 
Can’t Take It With You. 
1938—Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
1940—William Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
(He declined the prize.) 
pee eneters E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 


geht. 

1943—Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth. 

1945—Mary Chase, Harvey. 

1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, State 
of the Union. 

ee nde ee ad Williams, A Street Car Named 

sire, 

1949—Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman. 

1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein Il, 
oats poreue cee strip Peel based . on 

es. A. chener’s rize-win ' 

Tales of the South Pacific. wpe enon 

1952—Joseph Kramm, The Shrike. . 

1953—William Inge, Picnic. 

1eRe rob Patrick, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon. 

1955—Tennessee Williams, Cat on A Hot Tin 

1956—Frances Goodrich and Albert Backatt oe 
Diary of Anne Frank. 

1957—Eugene O'Neill, Long Day’s Journey Into 


Night. 
1958—Ketti Frings, Look Homeward, Angel. 


HISTORY 
yaad a distinguished book of the year on history—” 


1917—J. J. Jusserand, With Am 
and Present Days. eEteen) gt net 


1936 series Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 


ar. 
1920—Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico. 
1921—William Sowden Sims, The Victory at Sea, 
tT ee Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 
nd. 
1923—Charles_ Warren, The Supreme 
United States History. Fi pads 


s 
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1 Howard Mcllwain, The American 


924—Charles 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation. 


925—Frederick L. Paxton, A History of the Amer-| 


ican Frontier. 
meer oward Channing, History of the United 


1927—Samuel Flage Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty. 

1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought. 

1929—Fred A. Shannon, The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65. 

zoe 7 Clands H. Van Tyne, The War of Indepen- 


ence. 

1931—Bernadotte E, Schmitt, The Coming of the 
War, 1914. 

1932—Gen. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in 
the World War. 

1933—Frederick J. Turner, The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 

1934—Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice. 

1935—Charles McLean Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History. 

1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United States. 

tg Sabo Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
ngland. 

1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion. 

1939—Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 


agazines. 
eae Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
s 


ears. 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. 
1942—Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 
1943—Esther Forbes. Paul Revere and the World 
He Lived In. 
1944—Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought. 
1945—Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. 
er ee M. Schlesinger, Jr.. The Age of 
ackson. 
1947—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 
Against Time. r . 
1948—Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri. 
1949—Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American 
Democracy. E s 
2950—O. W. Larkin, Art and Life in America. 
1951—R. Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest, 
Pioneer Period 1815-1840. 
1952—Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted. 
1953—George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 


ngs. 
1954—Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 
1955—-Paul Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History. 
1956—Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform. 
1957—George F. Kennan. Russia Leaves the War. 
1958—Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in 
America—From the Revolution to the Civil War. 


BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, Julia Ward 


Howe. 
1918—William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 


Self-Revealed. ; 

1919—Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
dams. 

1920 Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 
Marshall. 

1921—Edward Bok, The Americanization- of Ed- 
ward Bok. 

1922—Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of. thé Middle 
B To 

1983 surton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page. 

1924—Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inven- 


1935. A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendell and 


tters. 
1986 -Dr. Harvey Cushing, The Life of Sir William 


ier. 

de) Emory Holloway, Whitman, An Interpreta- 
tion .in Narrative. 

1928—Charles Edward Russell, The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page. 

1930—Marquis James, The Raven. (Sam Houston). 

1931—Henry James, Charles W. Eliot. 

1932—Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt. 

1933—-Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 

1934—Tyler Dennett, John Hay. 

1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee. 

1936—Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James. 

1937—Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration. : 

1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s 
Progress; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson, 2 


1938-"Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. 

1940—Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life 
and Letters. 

1941—Ola, Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards. 

1942—Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline. 


1943—Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Columbus). 

1944—Carleton Mabee, The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 

Sea Blaine Nye, George Brancroft: Brah- 


m: > 
1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe, Son of the Wilderness. 
1947—William Allen White, The Autobiography of 
William Allen White. 
1948—Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow. 
1949—Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
1950—Samuel Flage Bemis, John Guivey Adams 
polio e Foundations of American Foreign 
1951—Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait. 
1952—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes. 
eee J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton 1721- 


03. 
Sears A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. 
0 


uis. 

1955—William S, White, The Taft Story. 

1956—Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 

1957—John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage. 

1958—-Douglas Southall Freeman, George Wash- 
ington, vols. I-VI, and John Alexander Carroll 
and Mary Wells Ashworth who wrote vol. 
after Dr. Freeman’s death im 1953. (Prize of 
$500 to Dr. Freeman’s estate.) 


x __ POETRY 

For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. 

Before this prize was established in 1922, the 
following awards were made from gifts provided 
by the Poetry Society. 1918—Love Songs, by Sara 
Teasdale. 1919—Old Road to Paradise, by Mar- 
garet Widdemer, and Corn Huskers, by Cari Sand- 


-burg. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected Poems. 


1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Ballad of the 

Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs from Thistles; Hight 

Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A Miscellany. 
1924—Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with 

Notes and Grace Notes. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man Who 

Died Twice. 
1926—Amy Lowell, What’s O’Clock, 
1927—Leonora Speyer, Fiddler’s Farewell. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson. Tristram. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body. 
1930—Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems. 
1931—Robert Frost, Collected Poems. 
1932—George Dillon, The Flowering Stone. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador. 
1934—Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush. 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Strange Holiness. 
1937—Robert Frost, A Further Range. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sky. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, Selected Poems. 
1940—Mark Van Doren, Collected Poems, 
1941—Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture. 
1942—William Rose Benet, The Dust Which Is God. 
1943—Robert Frost, A Witness Tree. 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star. 
1945—Karl Shapiro, V-Letter and Other Poems, 
1947—Robert Lowell, Lord Weary’s Castle. 
1948—W. H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety. 
1949—Peter Viereck, Terror and Decorum. 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, Annie Allen. 
1951—Carl Sandburg, Complete _Poems. 
1952—Marianne Moore, Collected Poems. 
1953—Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems. 
1954—Theodore Roethke, The Waking. 
1955—Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems. 
1956—Elizabeth Bishop, Foems, North and South. 
1957—Richard Wilbur, Things of This World. 
1958—Robert Penn Warren, Promises: Poems 

1954-1956. 

PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 

For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 
music or for any operatic work including ballet, 
performed or published during the year, by a com- 
poser of established residence in the United States 


—$500, 

1943—William Schuman, Secular Cantata No. 2, 
A Free Song. 

1944—Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4, Op. 34. 

1945—Aaron Copland, Appalachian Spring. 

1946—Leo Sowerby, The Canticle of the Sun, 

1947—Charles E. Ives, Symphony No. 3 

1948—Walter Piston, Symphony No. 3, 

1949—Virgil Thomson, Louisiana Story. 

1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 

1951—Douglas Moore, Giants in the Earth. 

1952—Gail Kubik, Symphony Concertante. 

1954—Quincy Porter, Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. 

1955—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. 

1956—Ernest Toch, Symphony No, 3. 

1957—Norman Dello Joio, Meditations on Eccle- 
siastes. 

1958—Samuel Barber, Vanessa. 
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Academy Awards in Motion Pictures 


——., 


Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Oscar, is the principal symbol. The figure 


Given annually by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. A statuette, the golden 


nameless until 1931 when Mrs. 


remained 
Herrick, present executive secretary of the Academy, reported for her first day’s work as librarian. 


Observing a copy of the statuette, she remarked: “‘He reminds me of 
Poluriniat Srerhieard the remark. Next day his syndicated copy cont 


y Uncle I ean Pace 
led Oscar. 


the 
affectionately dubbed their famous statuette ‘Oscar’.”” From that day it has been calli 


1927-28 
Actor: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Picture: Wings, Paramount. 

1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway, M-G-M. 


1929-30 
geek eocrre wae ree aa. 
Actress: Norma earer vi - 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 


eee 1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 
Actress: Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 


1931-32 
Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, MGM. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. 


1882-33 
Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox 


1934 
Actor: Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia. 


1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. 


1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Picture; The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. 

1937 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Earth. 
Picture: Life of Emile Zola, Warner. 


1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel. ; 
Picture: You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia. 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, Goodbye Mr. Chips. 
Actress; Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind. 
Picture: Gone With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 

national. 

1940 
Actor: James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story, 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle. 
Picture; Rebecca, Selznick International. 


1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, Suspicion. 
eee How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 
OX. 


1942 
Actor: James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Actress: Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver. 
Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM. 


1943 
Actor: Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Picture: Casablanca, Warner. 


1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight. 
Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. 
Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 


1946 
Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 
Picture: The Best Years of Our Lives, Saml, 
Goldwyn, RKO. 947 


Actor: Ronald Colman, A Double Life. 
Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daughter. 


pre: Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century- 
‘Ox. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 
Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 


Picture: Hamlet, Two Cities Film, Universal 
International. : 


1949 
Actor: Broderick Grawford, All the King’s Men. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress. 
Picture: All the King’s Men, Columbia. 


1950 
Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Supporting actor: George Sanders, 
Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Supporting actress: Josephine Hull, Harvey. 
Picture: All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox. 


1951 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
Supunreing actor: Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named 
Desire : 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
pupper eas actress: Kim Hunter, A Streetcar 


amed Desire. 
Picture: An American in Paris, MGM. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur Freed. 


1952 
Actor: Gary Cooper, h Noon. 
Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 
Actress: Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Supporting actress: Gloria Grahame, The Bad 
and the Beautiful. 
Picture: Greatest Show on Earth, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Paramount. 


1953 

Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17. 

Sapper, actor: Frank Sinatra, From Here to 
ernity. 

Actress: Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday. 

ap actress: Donna Reed, From Here to 
ernity. 

Picture: From Here to Eternity, Columbia. 

Thalberg Memorial Award: George Stevens. 


1954 
Actor: Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront. 
Supporting actor: Edmond O’Brien, The Bare- 
foot Contessa. 
Actress: Grace Kelly, The Country Girl. 
Supporting actress: Eva Marie Saint, On the 
Waterfront. 
Picture: On the Waterfront, Horizon-American 
Corp., Columbia. 


1955 
Actor: Ernest Borgnine, Marty. 
Supporting actor: Jack Lemmon, Mister Roberts. 
Actress: Anna Magnani, The Rose Tattoo. 
Supporting actress: Jo Van Fleet, East of Eden. 
Picture: Marty, Hecht and Lancaster’s Steven 
Productions, U.A. Yose 


Actor: Yul Brynner, The King and I, 

Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Lust for Life. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Anastasia. 

Supporting actress: Dorothy Malone, Written On 
e n 


Picture: Around The World In 80 Days, Michael 
Todd C U.A 


'o., U.A. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Buddy Adler. 


1957 
arts tee Guinness, The Bridge on the River 


wai. 
Supporting actor; Red Buttons Sayonara. 
Actress: Joanne Woodward, The Three Faces of 


ve, 
Supporting actress: Miyoshi Umeki, Sayonara. 
Picture: The Bridge on the River Kwai, Horizon 
Picture, Columbia. 
Duron: David Lean, The Bridge on the River 


wai. 

Art direction: Sayonara, William Goetz Produc- 
tion, Warner Bros., Ted Haworth, art direction 
and Robert Priestley, set decoration. 

Cinematography: Jack Hildyard, The Bridge on 

a he River Kwai. 
ostume design: Orry Kelly, Les Girls, Sol C. 
Siegel Productions, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. © 

Film editing: Peter Taylor, The Bridge on the 

a Kwai. ) 
usic: (scoring) Malcolm Arnold, The Brid e on 
the River Kwai; (song) All The Way, from The 
Joker Is Wild, A.M.B.L. Production, Paramount, 
rae by James Van Heusen, lyrics by Sammy 

in. 

Foreign language film: The Nights of Cabiri 
Dino De Laurentiis Production (Italian). 

Short subjects: (cartoon) Birds Anonymous, War- 
ner Bros., Edward Selzer, producer; (live ac- 
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tion) a Wetback Hound, Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, ‘od! 


Associates, Jerome Hill, producer. 

Scientific or technical awards: (class I) The Todd- 
AO Corp. and Westrex Corp.; the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Council; (class II) the Societe 
d’Optique et de Mecanique de Haute Precision; 
Harlan L. Baumbach, Lorand Wargo, Howard M. 
Little and the Unicorn Engineering Corp. 

Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award: Samuel Gold- 


wyn. 

Honorary awards: Charles Brackett, B.B. Kahane, 
Gilbert M. Anderson, and the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture and Television Engineers. 


2 2 2 2 
Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Miss America Pdgeant of Atlantic City, N. J., is a resort-promotion device developed with 
great success since 1921, attracting thousands of visitors and getting national newspaper, radio 
and television coverage. Miss Lenora S. Slaughter, who became secretary of the board in 1935, directs 
the contest. Contestants are chosen locally by civic, educational and service organizations, must 
have a high school education and may come from the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and Alaska. Thé Scholarship Foundation supported by industrial leaders supplies the prize funds 
at the National Finals, Scholarships awarded by State and local Pageants in some 3,500 communities 
passed $250,000 in 1958. The Nationals Finals were held in Atlantic City from Sept. 1 to 7, 1958. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America of 1959 
Miss Mississippi—Mary Ann Mobley, 
scholarship. Runners-up 


Miss Iowa—Joanne Lucille MacDonald, Ames (Iowa 
State College). 1st—$3,000 scholarship. 

Miss Oklahoma—Anita Bryant, Tulsa. 2nd—$2,500 
scholarship. 

Miss California—Sandra Lee Jennings, Riverside, 
3rd—$2,000 scholarship. 

Miss North Carolina—Betty Lane Evans, Green- 
ville. 4th—$1,500 scholarship. 

Semi-Finalists ($1,000 Scholarships) 

Miss Alabama—Lee Thornberry, Birmingham. 

Miss Arkansas—Sally Miller, Pine Bluff. 

Miss Connecticut—Billie June Turner, New 
Canaan. . 

Miss Texas—Mary Nell Hendricks, Arlington. 

Miss Utah—Janet Carolyn Secor, Salt Lake City. 


Talent Awards ($1,000 Scholarships) 

Most Talented Dancer, Miss Chicago—Audre Cyn- 
thia Deckmann, Chicago. 

Most Talented Musician, Miss Idaho—Bonnie Leila 
Baird, Heyburn. 

Most Talented Actress, Miss Nebraska—Sherry 
Jchnson, Omaha. 

Most Talented Pantomime, Miss New Hampshire— 
Mary Elizabeth Morin, Manchester. 

Most Talented Popular Singer, Miss New Jersey— 
Marilyn Beryl Rockafellow, New Monmouth. 

Most Talented Classical Singer, Miss South Caro- 
lina—Gene Lenoir Wilson, Charleston. 

Miss Congeniality, Miss Rhode Island—Ann Louise 
Willis, Cranston. 

Preliminary Swim Suit Award Winner, Miss Indi-: 
ana—Anita Marie Hursh, Goshen. 

Hostess to Contestants, Miss Atlantic City (1958) 
—Suzanne Elizabeth Bruni, Ventnor City. 


Other Contestants 
Miss Alaska—Stuart F, Johnson, Juneau. 
Miss Arizona—Donna Juanita Riggs, Phoenix. 
Miss Canada—Danica d’Hondt, Vancouver, B.C, 
Miss Colorado—Cynthia Carr Cullen, Boulder. 
Miss Delaware—Nancy M. Williams, Wilmington. 
Miss District of Columbia—Lee Berkow, Bethesda. 
Miss Florida—Dianne Marie Tauscher, Orlando. 
Miss Georgia—Jeannette Arlene Ardell, Marietta. 
Miss Hawaii—Georgietta K. Parker, Honolulu. 
Miss Illinois—Anita Ruth Olson, River Forest. 
Miss Kansas—Sharon Lee Witacre, Mission. 
Miss Kentucky—Sandra Sue Smith, Harlan. 


$10,000 


Miss Louisiana—Alberta L. Futch, Hammond, 
Miss Maine—Terry Suzanne Tripp, Lewiston, 
Miss Maryland—Mary Roberta Page, Bethesda. 
Miss Massachusetts—Patricia Nordling, Lexington. 
Miss Michigan—Patience Joann Pierce, Detroit. 
Miss Minnesota—Diane Chloe Albers, St. Paul. 
Miss Missouri—Marjorie Ann Critten, Kansas City. 
Miss Nevada—Judy Ketherine Wadsworth, Sparks. 
Miss New Mexico—Lois Fay Wislon, Hobbs. 
Miss New York City—Bette J. Piller, White Plains. 
mA New York State—Miriam Sanderson, Rens- 
selaer. 
Miss North Dakota—Helen Korfhage, Grand Forks. 
Miss Ohio—Margaret Josephine Putnam, Ada. 
Miss Oregon—Mary Ellen Vinton, McMinnville. 
Miss Pennsylvania—Rosalie E. Samley, Bethlehem. 
Miss South Dakota—Carolee L. Nelson, Irene. 
Miss Tennessee—Patricia Arden Eaves, Cookeville. 
Miss Vermont—Sandra Jean Sinclair, Burlington. 
Miss Virginia—Barbara Guthrie, Martinsville. 
Miss Washington—Anne S. Henderson, Spokane, 
Miss West Virgina—Sandra Jo Boyd, Fairmont. 
Miss Wisconsin—Kay Joan Ross, West Allis. 
MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 

Bess Myerson, 1945, is a star on television, 

Marilyn Buford, 1946, is a motion picture and 
television actress. In private life she is Mrs. Hans 
Eric Orton. 

Barbara Jo Walker, 1947, is Mrs. John V. Hum- 
mel, wife of a Memphis, Tenn., pediatrician and 
has two sons and a daughter. 

BeBe Shopp, 1948, is Mrs. Bayard David Waring, 
of Arlington, Mass. She has two daughters. 

Jacque Mercer, 1949, is Mrs. Richard Curran, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. and has two sons, 

Yolande Betbeze, 1951, is the wife of- Matthew 
Fox, motion picture executive. 

Colleen Kay Hutchins, 1952, is the wife of Dr. 
E, M. Vandeweghe, New York City, and has one 
son. 

Neva Jane Langley, 1953, is Mrs. William A, 
Fickling, Jr., of Macon, Ga., and has one son. 

Evelyn Margaret Ay, 1954, is Mrs. Carl Sempier 
of Verona, N. J. and mother of a daughter. 

Lee Ann Meriwether, 1955, is a television star 
and wife of stage star Frank Aletter. 

Sharon Kay Ritchie, 1956, is the wife of Don 
Cherry, singer, and mother of a son. 

Marian Ann McKnight, 1957, is a UCLA senior. 

Marilyn Van Derbur, 1958, is a junior at the 
University of Colorado. 


MRS. AMERICA CONTEST 


The 20th annual Mrs. America Homemaking 
Contest was held May 1-10th, 1958, at Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., and was won by Mrs. Helen Giesse, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, wife of William Giesse, adver- 
tising account executive and councilman. She is 
34 years old, weighs 125 lbs. and is 5 ft., 6 in. tall. 
She attended Kent State University, She is the 
mother of three children, Billy 8; Susan 4, and 
Bobby 9 months, 

Second place went to Mrs. Irene Runkle, Nampa, 
Idaho, wife of the owner of a water service com- 
pany and mother of 3. Third place was won by 
Mrs. Betty Bach of Columbia Heights, Minn., wife 


of a product manager and mother of 5. The other 
national finalists were Mrs. Mary Alice Hill of 
Muskogee, Okla., Mrs. Ginger Carlson of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Mrs, Elizabeth Stroupe of Mount 
Holly, N. C. Mrs. Dorothy Severence of Nashville, 
Tenn., was chosen as Mrs, U. S. Savings Bond 
in a contest conducted by the Savings Bond Diyi- 
sion of the U. S, Treasury Dept. 

The new Mrs. America received valuable articles 
for her home, a trip to Hawaii and a two-week 
vacation for herself and family in Fort Lauderdale. 
The other winners received sterling silver trophies 
and bowls. 


AMERICAN MOTHER AND FATHER OF THE YEAR 
Mrs. May Roper Coker, Hartsville, S. C., was selected as American Mother of the Year 1958 by the 
American Mothers’ Committee, 525 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., in connection with Mother’s Day, 
May 11. Mrs. Coker is mother. of 8 children, 5 of them stepchildren, and grandmother of 17 children. 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of President Eisenhower, and president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was elected American Father of the Year 1958 by the National Father’s Day Committee, 50 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., in connection with Father’s Day, June 15. Dr. Eisenhower is father 


of 2 children. 
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ROBERT 8. ABBOTT AWARD 
Annually in memory of pioneer Negro journalist 
who founded the Chicago Defender. To first nine 
Negro students who attended Central High School, 
Little Rock, Ark., and Mrs. L. C. Bates, NAACP. 


iter Serbo te a Colleges 
ince 1947, by American Schools an 

wee in emognition of achievement from humble 
beginnings: James H. Carmichael, Washington, 
D. C.; Benjamin F. Fairless, Ligonier, Pa.; Milton 
G. Hulme, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William T. Payne, 
Oklahoma City; T. Claude Ryan, San Diego, Calif. ; 
Raymond E. Salvati, Huntington. W. Va.; William 
B. Tabler, New York; Peter Volid, Chicago. 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Gold medal, annually since 1937 to a_disting- 
uished American of Irish ancestry. John F. 
Brosnan. 

AMERICAN LEGION CONTEST 

National high school oratorical contest for 
awards, annually since 1938, was entered by more 
than 350,000 students in 1958. National finals at 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. M., 
April 21, 1958. Winners: Reed M. Stewart, Brazil, 
Ind., $4,000; Ronald W. Yakaitis, Baltimore, Md., 
2,500; Thomas Gompertz, Merced, Calif., $1,000; 
Saney H. Nathans, Houston, Tex.,-$500. Contests 
are arranged by the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the Legion. 

NATIONAL AMERICANISM AWARD 

By the American Legion. To the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance, in recognition of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers’ “enlightening editorials op- 
posing the Communist conspiracy.’ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

R. 8. Reynolds Memorial Award, emblem and 
$25,000, jointly to Belgian architects Thierry and 
Frederique Hoet-Segers, J. Goossens Bara, H. 
Montois, Robert Courtois, and Robert Moens de 
Hase, for their design of the Transportation Build- 
ing at the Brussels World Fair. Award is made for 
most significant contribution to use of aluminum 
in building field. Gold Medal, John Wellborn Root, 
Chicago. Fine Arts Medal, Viktor Schreckengost, 
Cleveland, Craftsmanship Medal, Francois Lorin, 
Chartres, France. Industrial Arts Medal, Merle 
Armitage, Yucca Valley, Calif. Allied Professions 
Medal for Achievement, Fred Severud, New York, 
Edward C. Kemper Award, Edmund R. Purves. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

Award of Merit Medal, for distinguished work 
in the arts, Jean de Marco, sculpture. Gold Medal 
of the Institute. Conrad Aiken, poetry; Henry R. 
Shepley, architecture. Fellowships in literature of 
the American Academy in Rome, Robert Bagg and 
George Garrett. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 

Loines Award for Poetry, Robert Graves, Brun- 
ner Award for Architecture, Paul Rudolph. Award 
for Distingushed Service to the Arts, Lincoln Kir- 
stein, Arts and Letters Grants to non-members, 
$1,500 each—Art: Charles H. Alston, David Aron- 
son, Al Blaustein, Herbert Katzman, Seymour Lip- 
ton, Jack Zajac. Literature: Joseph Frank, Herbert 
Gold, R. W. B. Lewis, William Maxwell, William 
Meredith, James Purdy, Francis Steegmuller, 
Music; Arnold Franchetti, Hunter Johnson, Billy 
Jim Layton. Rosenthal Award for a novel, $1,000, 
Bernard Malamud. Marjorie Peabody Waite Award, 
$1,000, Dorothy Parker, poet, short story writer, 


Aviation Awards 

Society of Automotive Engineers: 
morial Medal— R. E. Matzdorff and 
berry, Marquardt Aircraft Co. Wright Brothers 
Medal—A. F. Ensrud, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Grover E. Bell Award, for outstanding work in 
the field of helicopter development. Dr. Kurt H. 
Hohenemser, McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

Collier Trophy, estab. 1911 by Natl. Aeronautic 
ean for achievement in aviation. Edward P. 

is. 

Capt. Robert Dexter Conrad Award, by Office of 
Naval Research, for contribution to Navy’s re- 
ote muse cevelopment program in field of rock- 

; ear physics an actical operati i 7 
eyes C. Lauritsen. pdepegee st 

stinguished Service Medal, by National Advis- 
ory Committee for e f d 
vistors Aeronautics. Dr, ‘John F, 

Hap Arnold Award, by Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, for outstanding contributi : 
Bade Bickenbeoees § contribution to aviation, 

armon International Air Trophies, to - 
standing aviator and aeronaut of the year. ROE 
—Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S, 


Manly Me- 
Cc. F. New- 


Special Awards, Grins: Fellowships 
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All Awards were made in 1958, unless otherwise designated, 


Air Force. Aeronaut—Comdr. Jack R. Hunt, USNR. 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences: 


A. Syvertson, Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratory. Water-Based Aviation 
Award—John B. Parkinson, a ee 
Laboratory. Daniel Guggenheim M ‘William 
Littlewood, American Airlines. 

Dr. Alexander Kiemin Trophy, by American 
Helicopter Society, Friedrich L. von Doblhoff, 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

Koren Kolligan, Jr. Trophy, to USAF pilot or 
erewmen for successfully coping with emergency 
situation in flight. Maj. Samuel W. Tyson. 

Gen. William E. Mitchell Award for distin- 
guished service to aviation: T. E. Tillinghast, 
United Aircraft Service Corp. 

USAF Exceptional Civilian Service Award, to 
Karel J. Bossart, for-leading role in development 
of Atlas intercontinental -ballistic missile. 

. S. Navy Certificate of Merit, for outstand- 
ing service in guided missile development and 
technology: Convair Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp. and Radio Corp. of America. 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 

Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
of Philadelphia for newspaper typography, makeup. 
The Gazette and Daily, York, Pa. 

BOARD OF TRADE, NEW YORK 

Gold plaques, awarded annually for preserving 
“our heritage of America.”” The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., and Dr. Sverre Petterssen, Univ. of 


Chicago. 
Book Awards 


Anisfield-Wolf Awards, by Saturday Review, 
$1,000 each, for best books on racial relations. 
Jessie Bennett Sams, for White Mother, and the 
South African Institute of Race Relations, for 
its Handbook on Race Relations. 

Aurianne Children’s Book Award, by Children’s 
Library Assn., for children’s books which develop 
humane attitudes toward animal life. $200. To 
John and Jean George, for Dipper of Copper Creek. 

Emily Clark Balch Prizes, by Virginia Quarterly 
Review, for short stories. First prize, $750, to Helga 
Sandburg, for With Chicken. Second prizes, $250 
each, Howard Nemerov, for A Secret Society, and 
Elizabeth Gregg Patterson, for Evening at Ridge- 
way. 

Bancroft Prizes, 
historical writing, $3,000 each: Arthur M. 
inger, Jr., f i 
1933; Dr. Frank Luther Mott, for volume 
A History zin 


Schles- 


of the Sea; 


by National Conference of 
Jessie Bennett Sams, for 


Catholic Book Cl 
sane pation: to Catholic letters: Reve einen 


Child Study Assn. of America award f 
for young people: Helen R. Sattley, for Shader 
Across the prt poe 4 Citation to William Mackellar, 


announced b 

Rev. James Keller, founder of the Christophe 
Awarded to encourage personal responsibility and 
individual initiative for the common good in fields 


Edgar Hoover, 


War Round Table, 
Pratt Award, to Burke Davis, 
Last Cavalier, 

haces Ni of 
awards, since 1931, for 
residents. Gold medals: ge 


New .York, Fletcher 
for Jeb Stuart, The 


California, 
books by 
(fiction) Cc. Y 


literature 
California 
. Lee, for 


i 
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The Flower Song; (non-fiction) Lu Emily 
Pearson, for Elizabethans at Home. Silver medals: 
Nicholas E. Wyckoff, for The Braintree Mission; 
William Rawle Weeks, for Knock and Wait a 
While; Phyllis Gordon Demarest, for Wilderness 
Brigade: Edward Ormondroyd, for David and_ the 
Phoenix; Harold Gilliam, for San Francisco Bay. 

John Day Novel Award, by John Day Co. and 
New School for Social Research, for novel manu- 
script. To Chaym Zeldis, for Streams in the 
Wilderness. 

Dell-Western Award, $1,000, for best western 
novel ublished by Dell Publishing Co, Frank 
O’Rourke, for The Bravados. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. .Awards—Librarian Prize, 
annual competition, open to American librarians, 
$1,500 advance on royalties. Leona Klipsch, for 
A Twelfth Night Dream. Boy’s Life—Dodd, Mead 
Prize, annual story competition; Boy’s Life $1,000, 
for first serial.rights; Dodd, Mead, $1,000 advance 
royalties. Edesse Peery Smith, for The Pokes of 
Gold. Summer Prize, annual competition; $250 by 
Compact, the Young People’s Digest, for first 
serial rights and’ $1,000 advance royalties by Dodd, 
Mead. Lois Duncan for Debutante Hill. 

Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. Awards for 
children’s books, annually, $250 each: Colonial 
Living, by Edwin Tunis; Armed With- Courage, 
by May McNeer and Lynd Ward; The Wonderful 
World of. Energy, by Lancelot Hogben; Building 
Blocks of the Universe, by Isaac Asimov. Awards 
for comic books, $100 each to writer and artist: 
The Rough Rider and Walt Disney’s Mars and 
Beyond. 

Follett Beginning-to-Read Award, $2,000. Eliza~ 
beth Guilfoyle, for Nobody Listens to Andrew. 

Friends_of American Writers, $1,000 award: 
William F. Steuber, Jr., for The Landlooker. 
Honorable mention: Billy C, Clark, for Song of 
eS River, and Janet Stevenson, for Weep No 

ore. ; 

Friends of Literature, Chicago, annual awards, 
$500 to Dr. Gordon N. Ray, for biography of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. $100 to Sidney J. 
Harris, for column Strictly Personal. $100 to 
Frederick Bock, for lyric poetry. 

Christian Gauss prize, $1,000, awarded by the 
Phi Beta Kappa Senate to Prof. Walter E. Hough- 
ie py chealey. College, for The Victorian Frame 
of Mind. 


Golden Pen Playwriting Award, for best play 
for children written in English on Jewish theme. 
$1,000, shared by Shirley G. Milgrim, Philadelphia, 
for The Tender Champion, and Robert Friend and 
David Shahar, Jerusalem, for The King’s Page. 

Samuel Goldwyn Award, for creative writing. 
First prize, $1,000, to Richard F. Stockton, for 
drama The House Shall Tremble. Second prize, 
oh, to Peter Renno, for novel The Tales of 

Za, 

Harper Prize Novel Contest, $10,000, of which 
$8,000 are given as minimum guarantee of royal- 
ties. To Robin White, for Elephant Hill. 

Harvard University Press Award, $2,000, for 
distinguished work by member of Harvard faculty 
and published by its press: Franklin L. Ford, for 
Strasbourg in Transition, 1648-1789. Honorable 
mention: Cerdic H. Whitman, for Homer and the 
Heroic Tradition. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, Annual con- 
test in creative writing at Univ. of Michigan. 
Fiction: Mary Owen Rank, for novel A Dream of 
Falling, $1,350; Edwin C. S.-Ssauter, Jr., for short 
stories The Hours of the Longest Season, $800; 
Padma Hejmadi, for Home-Coming and Other 
Stories, $600. Essay: Nancy Willard, for Vision and 
Poetry, $800; Bernard K. Waldrop, for Diabolic 
Aspects of Modern Literature, $600; Martha B. 
Stiles, for Parents and Lovers, $500. Drama: 
David Newman, for Three Plays, $1,000; Jane Mil- 
ler, for For Sale, $800; John Szucs, for The 
Choice, $700. Poetry: Nancy Willard, for Varia- 
tions on a Spring of Angels, $1,000; Daniel F, 
Jaffe, for Look Out Your Window, $900; Laurence 
Lieberman, for That Wine Dark Sun: The Heart, 


$500. 

Joseph Henry Jackson Award, $1,000, by San 
Francisco Foundation, to give encouragement and 
recognition to promising young writers. William 
C. Wiegand, on basis of his uncompleted novel 
The Treatment Man. 

Jewish Book Council of America. Prizes for 
best books of Jewish interest. Bernard Malamud, 
for Thé Assistant; Naomi Ben-Asher and Hayim 
Leaf, for Junior Jewish Encyclopedia; Aaron 
Zeitlin, for Hebrew poetry; I. J. Schwartz, for 
Yiddish poetry. 

Kenyon Review Fellowships, to aid the comple- 
tion of literary works, $2,700 for single recipients, 
$4,000 for married recipients. To James Arlington 
Wright, Theodore Henry Holmes, Thomas Henry 
Carter, and Robie Macauley. 

American Library Assn., Liberty and~ Justice 
Book Awards, $5,000 each, for books making dis- 


tinguished contribution to American tradition of 
liberty and justice. George S, Counts, for The 
Rpouence of Soviet Education; Herbert Feis, for 

urchill, Roosevelt, Stalin; Len Giovannitti, for 
The Prisoners of Combine D, 

Minnesota Centennial, book contest prize, $1,000. 
To W. A. Swanberg, for First Blood—The Story of 
Spe Sumter. 

urmond Monsen Award, $500, by Society of 
Midland Authors, Chicago, for best book by 
native of the midwest. Jessamyn West, for To 
pat Be Dream, 

homas More Assn, Medal, for distinguished 
Catholic publishing: Farrar, Straus and Caco 
for Vision Books, series of biographies of out- 
standing Catholics. 

National Book Awards, by American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, American Booksellers Assn. and 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute as a cooperative 
effort of book publishing industry. Bronze plaque 
and $1,000 each, for distinquished literary achiev- 
ment: John Cheever (fiction), for the Wapshot 
Chronicle; Catherine Drinker Bowen (non-fiction), 
for the Lion and The Throne; Robert Penn War- 
ren (poetry), for Promises: Poems ‘1954-1956, 

National Council of Women: Margaret L. Coit, 
for Mr. Baruch. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards, estab, by Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ Weekly. Given 
annually by Children’s Library Assn. Newbery 
Medal, Harold Keith, for Rifles for Watie. Calde- 
cott Medal, Robert McCloskey, for Time of 
Wonder. 

OQ. Henry Prize Awards, by Doubleday & Co., 
for short stories published in Prize Stories. Three 
annual prizes, $300, $200, and $100. Martha Gell- 
horn, for In Sickness As In Health; Hortense 
Calisher, for What A Thing, To Keep a Wolf In 
a Cage; George Steiner, for The Deeps of the Sea. 

ginal Play Contest, by Denver Post. $10,000, 

for best original romantic play based on discovery 

2 gg in Colorado in 1858, to Thomas Hornsby 
erril. 

Francis Parkman Prize of the Society of Ameri- 
can Historians, $500, to Prof. Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr., Harvard Un., for The Crisis of the 
Old Order, 1919-1933. Special citation: Nicholas 
B. Wainwright, editor, Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography. 

National League of Penwomen, prize for novel, 
$1,000, to Mrs. Elsie Carrol, for The First Wife. 

Edgar Allan Poe Awards, by Mystery Writers of 
America. Novel—Room to Swing, by Ed_ Lacy. 
First novel—Knock and Wait a While, by William 
Rawle Weeks. Short story—The Secret of the 
Bottle, by Gerald Kersh. Screen play—Twelve 
Angry Men, by Reginald Rose. True crime story— 
The D. A.’s Man, by Harold Danforth and James 
Horan. TV script—Mechanical Manhunt, by Harold 
Swanton, 

American Shakespeare Festival Award, William 
F, and Elizabeth S, Friedman, for The Shakes- 
pearean Ciphers Examined. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, by Women’s 
National Book Assn. To Edith Hamilton, for dis- 
tinguished writing on classical themes. 

Texas Institute of Letters, Dallas. Carr P. Col- 
lins Award, $1,000, for best book by a Texan— 
Frank E, Vandiver, for Mighty Stonewall. Me- 
Murray’s Bookshop Prize, $250, for best first novel 
by a Texan—Curt Anders, for The Price of 
Courage. Cokesbury Bookstore’s Award, $100, for 
best children’s book by a Texan—J. R. Williams, 
for Tame The Wild Stallion. 

Franklin Watts Juvenile Fiction Award, $3,500, 
a contest. Lulita Crawford Pritchett, for The 
Cabin at Medicine Springs. 

William Allen White Medal, for children’s book, 
sponsored by W. A, White Library, Emporia, Kan., 
and chosen by Kansas school children: White 
Falcon, by Elliott Arnold, 

Woodrow Wilson Award, by Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, $1,000 annually, to encourage research 
and reflection in fields of politics, government and 
international relations. Jointly to Henry A. Kiss- 
inger, for Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, 
and Rexford G. Tugwell, for The Democratic 
Roosevelt. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY AWARDS 

Creative Arts Awards Medals, annually, in rec- 
ognition of outstanding artistic achievement. To 
Roger Sessions (music); Jacques Lipchitz (sculp- 
ture); John Crowe Ransom (poetry); Stark Young 
(theatre). Grants-in-aid, $1,500 each, given to 
encourage younger artists. To Andrew W, Imbrie 
(music); Richard Lippold (sculpture); Barbara 
Howes (poetry); Paul Shyre (theatre). 


CARVER AWARD 
Annually, by George Washington Carver Me- 
morial Institute, for outstanding contribution to 
betterment of race relations and human welfare. 
Pope Pius XII. 
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Catholic Awards 


tholic Digest Award, by Catholic Press Assn., 
41000 for brn to Christian journalism and 
publishing. John J. Delaney, Doubleday & Co. 

Catholic Peace Award, by Catholic Assn. for 
Int’] Peace, to an American ‘‘whose outstanding 
achievements have helped further Christian 
principles of justice and charity.’’ Robert Murphy. 

James J. Hoey Awards, by Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York. Annually to two Catholic 
econo eee one Negro. James T. Harris; 
Robert Sargen river. 

Laetare Medal, annually, since 1883 by Univ. of 
Notre Dame as symbol of loyalty to Catholic ideals, 
to an outstanding Catholic layman. Frank M. 
Folsom. ee 

St. Vincent de Paul Medal, by St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. to Catholic layman for 
service to Catholic charity. John R. Gariepy. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Perkin Medal, Dr. William J. Kroll. Chemical 
Industry Medal, Fred J. Emmerich. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

ACS Award for Creative Work in Synthetic 
Organic Chemistry, $1,000, John C. Sheehan. ACS 
Award for Nuclear Applications in Chemistry, 
$1,000, John E. Willard. ACS Award in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, gold medal and $1,000. 
Edwin R. Gilliland. ACS Award in Petroleum 
Chemistry, $1,000, George C. Pimentel. ACS Award 
in Pure Chemistry, $1,000, Ernest M. Grunwald. 
Beckman Award in Chemical Instrumentation, 
$1,000, H. Howard Cary. Borden Award in the 
Che: of Milk, gold medal and $1,000, Charles 
A. Zittle. Fisher Award in Analytical Chemistry, 
$1,000, James I. Hoffman. Fritzsche Award, gold 
medal and $1,000, Frantisek Sorm. Garvan Medal, 
gold medal, Dorothy V. Nightingale. James T. 
Grady Award, gold medal, Alton L. Blakeslee. 
Ipatieff Prize, income from a trust fund and diplo- 
ma, Cedomir M. Sliepcevich. Kendall Company 
Award in Colloid Chemistry. $1,000, Floyd E. Bar- 
tell, Eli Lilly and Co. Award in Biological Chemis- 
try, gold medal and $1,000, Paul Berg, Paul Lewis 
Award in Enzyme Chemistry, gold medal and 
$1,000, Minor J. Coon. Priestley Medal, gold medal, 
Ernest H. Volwiler. Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Award in Chemical Education, $1,000, Harry F, 
Lewis. (Most of these awards also carry a travel 
allowance.) 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AWARD 
An international communications oe given 
annually by the municipal government of Genoa, 
Italy. Gold medal and $8,000, to Comar. W. R: 
Anderson, commander of the U. S. atomic sub- 
marine Nautilus, for his undersea voyage under 
the North Pole, 


CONGRESSIONAL GOLD MEDAL 
United States Congress has authorized the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee to confer 
@ special gold medal on Rear Adm. Hyman G, 
Rickover, in recognition of his achievements in 
developing the atomic submarine. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
Benjamin Altman Prizes. Landscape painting, 
first prize, $2,000, Francis Speight: second prize, 
$1,000, Edwin Dickinson, Figure painting, ~ first 
prize, $2,000, Ben Kamihira; second prize, $1,000, 
Joe Lasker. Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize, $1,000, 
Avel de Knight. 


EINSTEIN AWARDS 
Albert Einstein Commemorative Awards, by 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva 
Univ., N. Y. $1,000 and medal each, Citizenship— 
Marion Folsom; Arts—Marian Anderson; Medicine 
—Dr. Selman Waksman; Humanities—Archibald 
MacLeish; Science—Dr. George Wells Beadle. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDAL 
By Lewis and Rosa Strauss Memorial Fund, for 
outstanding contribution in the natural sciences, 
medal and $5,000. Dr. Edward Teller, 


Engineering Awards 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Wil- 
liam H. Walker Award, for contribution to chemi- 
cal engineering literature: Robert L, Pickford. 
Professional Progress Award in Chemical Engineer- 
ing, $1,000, for significant contribution to chemical 
eneineering (age limit 45 years): W. Kenneth 

avis. 


_ Veletsos and Nathan M. Ne > 
J. James Croes Gold Medal: William J. Oswald 
and Harold B. Gottas. Arthur M. Wellington Prize: 
Hamilton Gray, Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize: 


i J.P 
for Juniors: Turgut 
P 4 ers Van 
Medal: William Osw: 
omas A, b: 


and Lyman C. 
Walter J. Aus Shahen 


William J. Troutman and Mass. Inst. of Tech- 


nology. 

Egleston Medal, estab. 1939 in memory of Prof. 
Thomas Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Co- 
lumbia University School of Mines. Annually to 
a Columbia alumnvu. for distiuguished engineer- 

achievement. Morris Goodkind, consulting 
engineer, Goodkind & O’Leax ~ 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Edi- 
son Gold Medal: John K. Hodnetite. Lamme Gold 
Medal: Harold S. Black. Gold Medal in Electrical 


inghouse’ Gold Medal: Frederick P. Fair- 


firey I. Taylor and Theodore von Karman. 
Pi Tau Sigma Gold 


$3,000, to a member of the Am. Soc. of Mechanical 
Engineers or the Am. Soc. of Civil Engineers, for 
completion of a research program in hydraulics or 
related fields. To Alexander B. Rudavsky. 
American Society for Metals, Albert Sauveur 
Achievement Award: William G. Pfann, Bell Tele- 


Roy Gordon. William Lawrence Saunders 
Gold Medal: William J. Coulter. Charles F. Rand 
Gold Medal; John F, Thompson. Anthony F. Lucas 
Gold Medal: Carl EF. Reistle, Jr. Robert H. Rich- 
ards Award: Fred D. DeVaney. Benjamin F, Fair- 
less Award: Hjalmar W. Johnson. J. E. Ji 
Jr. Award: Richard H. White. Robert W. Hunt 
Award: George W. Healy and Donald C. Hilty. 
Rossiter W. Raymond Award: Richard J. Charles. 
Robert Peele Award: Allen Francis Agnew. Mineral 
Industry Education Award: Dr. Charles E. Lawall. 
N. Ong, 
Jr., Milton E. Wadsworth and W. Martin Fassell, 
Jr, John Franklin Carll Award: Herbert C. Otis. 


(Am. Soc. of Civil Engineers; Am. Inst. of ni 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers: Nee Sal 
of Mechanical Engineers; Am. Inst. of Electrical 


the Volkswagen (posthumously), and Dr, 
Nordhoff, director gen. of the Volkawagentecne 


* fe ee eES TAL MEMORIAL 
medal, by National Security Industrial Assn 
for distinguished contributi 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, “© D2tonal security, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 
The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
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‘anklin Medal for an outstanding 
sciences, and other medals for 
I ified field of science. Frank- 
lin Medai—Donald W. Douglas, Douglas Aircraft 

iliott Cresson Medal—Dr. Joseph. C. Patrick, 
Yardley, Pa., and Prof. Stephen P. ‘Timoshenko, 
Stanford Univ.-John Price Wetherill Medal—Dr. 
J, Sayers, Univ..of Birmingham, England, Dr. 
H. A. H. Boot, Baldock, England, and Prof. J. T. 
Randall, Univ. of London. How: N. Potts Medal 
—William Nelson Goodwin, Jr., Newark, N. J., and 
Dr. Emanual Rosenberg, Bogota, Colombia.. Ed- 
ward Longstreth Medal—Dr. George S. Crampton, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, James Bailey, Hartford, 
Conn., and Price C. McLemore, Montgomery, Ala. 
Walton Clark Medal—Frederic O. Hess, Dresher, 
Pa. Stuart. Ballantine Medal—Dr. Harald T. Friis, 
Murray Hill, N. J. Francis J. Clamer Medal—Julian 
M. Avery, New York, N. Y. Frank P. Brown Medal 
—Prof. Charles M. Rpetard, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. George R. Henderson Medal—Arthur H. 
Morey, Erie, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
SOCIETY 


Gold Medal, to Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, 
National Academy of Sciences. 


7 FREEDOM AWARD 

Annually, since 1943 by Freedom House, for 
services to cause of freedom. Arkansas Gazette, 
honoring John N, Heiskell, editor and president, 
Hugh B. Patterson, publisher, and Harry S. Ash- 
more, executive editor, for supporting law and 
On during school integration crisis in Little 

ck, Ark, 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
Estab. 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash awards 
and honor medals given annually for outstanding 
sermons, editorials, addresses, etc. on the Amer- 
ican-way of life. George Washington Award, medal 
and $5,000: Herbert Hoover. Top Awards, medal 
and $1,000 each: Sermon—Rey. Frederick M. Meek, 
Boston, Public address—Cecil B. DeMille, Holly- 
wood. Mise. spiritual values—Omar Garrison, 
Samuel J. Patrick, and Mirror Enterprises Snyd., 
all of Lé@s -Angeles. College campus program— 
Harding College, Sch. of American Studies. Com- 
munity program—Florida Bar Assn, Cartoon—Ed- 
ward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. Editorial 
—Dr. L. Nelson Bell;. Southern Presbyterian Jour- 
nal, Montreat, N. . Essay—Elbert B. Rose, 
Bridgeton, N. J. Letters from Armed Forces per- 
sonnel—M/Sgt. Charles E. Buchanan, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Americana Awards—American Farm 
Bureau Federation, The American Legion, Kiwanis 
International, Special Freedom Leadership Awards: 
The Rey. Frederick B. Harris, Lieut. Gen. Lewis 
.B. Hershey, Gen: Curtis LeMay, and Charles Stew- 
art Mott. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Hubbard Gold Medal, to-Dr. Paul A. Siple, sci- 
entific leader of the United States IGY program at 
the South Pole. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Arthur L, Day Medal, for achievements in appli- 
cation of physics and chemistry to solution of geo- 
logic problems. Prof. John Verhoogen, Univ. of 
Calif. Penrose Medal, for original contribution in 
geology. Dr. James Gilluly, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. Kirk Bryan Award, for a paper, advancing 
the science of geomorphology -or a related field. 
Jointly to Luna B. Leopold, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and Thomas Maddock, Jr., U. S. Bureau of 
Reclaniation. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 
By. John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York, to help finance projects of scholars 
with capacity for original research and _ artistic 
creation. Fellowship grants worth $1,557,000 were 
awarded in 1958 to 358 residents of the United 
States, the Latin American republics and the 
Republic of the Philippines. 
HADASSAH 
Henrietta Szold Award for distinguished humani- 
tarian service, by Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization. To David Ben Gurion, Prime Minister 
of Israel, 
HALLMARK ART AWARDS 
An international competition. First prize, $2,000, 
Edward’ Hopper. Second prize, $1,000, Charles 
Sheeler. Third prize, $750, John Piper, England. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 
Annually, by Assn. of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, to alumnus or faculty member for distin- 
guished service in any field of human endeavor. 
Edmund Prentis, New York, N. Y. 
HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 
Founded in memory of E. H. Harriman. Given 
annually by American Museum of Safety, to stimu- 
late conservation of human life on railroads. New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Co.; Duluth, 
Missabe and Iron Range Railway Co.; Bessemer 


and Lake Erie Railroad Co. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 

By Sidney Hillman Foundation, to perpetuate 
the ideals of Sidney Hillman. Prize Awards—$5! 
each, to. Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely, for 
their book, Neither Black Nor White; Harry S. 
Ashmore, for editorials on school integration in 
he Arkansas Gazette; A. M. Secrest, for editorials 
on civil rights and civil liberties in the Cheraw 
(S. C.) Chronicle; Giorgio de Santillana, for arti- 
cle Galileo and J. Robert Oppenheimer in Reporter 
magazine; Theodore Ayers, for TV interview with 
Khrushchev; George A. Vicas, for debates between 
American and Soviet scientists and educators on 
Radio Beat, CBS. Lecture Grants—Brandeis Uni- 
versity, $2,500: City College, N. Y., D. ‘psie Col- 
lege, $1,500 each; Howard University, osevelt 
University, University of Minnesota, University of 
Rochester, University of Wisconsin, $1,000 each. 
Scholarship Grants—Roosevelt University, $4,000; 
Chicago Medical School, $3,000; Amal School in 
Jerusalem, Hebrew University, Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, $2,500 each; Education Founda- 
tion for the Apparel Industry, Israel Institute of 
Technology, New York State, School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, $2,000 each; Lincoln Univer- 
sity, New School, University of Puerto Rico, $1,000 


each. 
HOMEMAKING SCHOLARSHIPS 

Betty Crocker Search for the American Home- 
maker of Tomorrow, annually by General Mills, 
Inc., to emphasize cape eee of homemaking and 
to prepare girls for their future roles as home= 
makers. Winners, one from each state and District 
of Columbia, receive scholarships to study at col- 
lege of their choice. 1958 All-American Homemaker 
of Tomorrow and winner of $5,000 scholarship: 
Mary Martin, Tylertown, Miss. Second place, $4,060, 
Susanne Dane, Wilmington, Del. Third, $3,000, 
Patricia McMahon, Long Beach, Calif. 
$2,000, Sue Frick, Collingswood,. N. J. Winners 
aon the other states received $1,500 scholarship 
each, 


Fourth, 


Journalism Awards 

Howard W. Blakeslee Awards, by American Heart 
Assn., $500 each. Eugene J. Taylor, New York 
Times, for series on strokes; Lee Geist, Business 
Week, for article surveying employment of heart 
attack victims; Hemo the Magnificent, a TV film 
illustrating function of the heart and blood cir- 
culation; Stroke, a TV program showing how 
stroke patients can be rehabilitated. 

Heywood Broun Memorial, by American News- 
paper Guild, $500. Shared by Arthur W. Geiselman, 
Jr., York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily and Aaron Ep- 
stein, Daytona Beach (Fla.) Morning Journal and 
Evening News. 

Maria Moors Cabot Awards, by Columbia Univ., 
for advancement of international friendship in the 
Americas. Gold medals to winners, silver plaques 
to newspapers they represent. Eduardo Cardenas. 
Selecciones del Reader’s Digest; Jesus Hernandez 
Chapellin, La Religion, Caracas; Miguel Angel 
Quevedo, Bohemia magazine, Havana; Emilio 
Azcarfaga Vidaurreta, Telesistema Mexicano, S. A. 

Raymond Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $500, 
by Raymond Clapper Memorial Assn. to “‘inspire 
Washington newspaper men to emulate the high 
ideals he exemplified in his profession.’’ Chalmers 
M. Roberts, Washington Post & Times Herald. 
Honorable mention: Richard L. Wilson, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 

Benjamin Franklin Magazine Awards, by Univ. 
of Illinois. Gold medal to Popular Science Month- 
ly, for series Straight Talk to Parents. $1,000 to 
John Bartlow Martin, for series The Deep South 
Says “‘Never’’, Saturday Evening Post, $500. each 
to: Eugene Kinkead, for The Study of Something 
New in History, The New Yorker; Keith Wheeler, 
for series The Arab World, Life; Bill Davidson, for 
The Life Story of Frank Sinatra, Look; Dr. David 
D. Rutstein, for The Influenza Epidemic, Harper’s 
Magazine; Walter Clemons, for short story The 
Poison Tree, Harper’s Bazaar; Max Kramer, for 
The Teacher Who Taught Me to Hate, McCall’s, 

Grantland Rice Fellowship Award, $1,500 for 
study at Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia 
Univ. Robert Fachet. 

Albert. Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, by 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, for outstand- 
ing reporting on medical research and public 
health. Each $2,500, a scroll and statuette of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace. Earl Ubell, New 
York Herald Tribune; Victor Cohn, Minneapolis 
Tribune; Lois Mattox Miller and James Monahan, 
Reader’s Digest. ; 

Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walter 
Williams, first dean of the School of Journalism, 
Univ. of Missouri. Normally, medals are given each 
year to a distinguished American newspaper, a 
distinguished foreign newspaper, an outstanding 
American journalist, to a distinguished alumnus of 
the Missouri School of Journalism, and to an out- 
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ublisher. The Chris- ment, ability and Dr. Da B. - 
nan Gehtie Onitone ‘The Indianapolis Star; Columbia Univ., . John V. T i ‘Columbia 
Frank P. Briggs, pub isher, Macon (Mo.) Chrori- Univ., Dr. Lewis W. Wannamaker, . of Minne- 
cle-Herald; Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, editorial car- sota. 


toonist, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Frank Stanton, 
president, CBS. 
~ Nieman 


Wallace L. Turner, Portland Oregonian. 

Overseas Press Club Awards, annually, for re- 
porting from abroad. George Polk Memorial Award, 
$500, Herbert L. Matthews, New York Times, for 
best reporting’ requiring exceptional courage and 
enterprise abroad. Other awards: Press reporting 
—Frank Conniff, Bob Considine and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., Hearst Newspapers; photo re- 
porting—Lisa Larsen, free lance for Life magazine; 
radio & TV reporting—Frank Kearns and Yussef 
Masraff, CBS; magazine reporting—James Mich- 
ener, for story published in Reader’s Digest; press 
interpretation of foreign affairs—Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, Newsweek; radio and TV interpretation of 
foreign affairs—Chet Huntley, NBC; best book on 
foreign affairs—David Schoenbrun, CBS, for As 
France Goes. 

George Polk Memorial Awards, by Long Island 
Univ. for distinguished achievements in journal- 
ism. To Harrison E. Salisbury, N. Y. Times; Rel- 
man Morin, Associated Press; Mitchel Levitas., 
N. Y. Post; Edward Wakin, N. Y. World-Telegram 
and Sun; CBS News; Edmund Stevens and Phillip 
Harrington, Look Magazine; Jack Jenkins, United 
Press News-pictures. Special awards: Richard D. 
Heffner, producer-writer and moderator of The 
Open Mind, TV discussion program; Edmund 
Arnold, for his book Functional Newspaper Design. 

Ernie Pyle Memorial Awards, by the Scripps- 
Howard Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund. $1,000 each and 
bronze plaques to Walter Wingo, Washington Daily 
News and to Neil Morgan, San Diego Evening 
Tribune. Special grant, $2,500, to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association for an exchange scholarship. 

Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism fraternity, 
annual awards (plaques), Press: Pierre J. Huss, 
INS, UN, New York; Vermont Royster, Wali Street 
Journal, New York; Robert T. Hartmann, Los An- 
geles Times; Harrison E. Salisbury, New York 
Times; Eldred C. Reaney, Nashville ‘Tennessean: 
Scott Long, Minneapolis Star and Tribune; the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, and the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. Magazines: Harold H. 
Martin, Saturday Evening Post; Reporter maga- 
zine, Radio: Jerry Resholt, WCCO, Minneapolis: 
Dave Muhistein, KLIF, Dallas; station KNX, Los 
Angeles. Television: Jim Bennett, KLZ-TV and 
radio, Denver; WBZ-TV, Boston. Research: Frank 
Luther Mott, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City, Award of 
Merit to Gene Gleason, N. Y. World-Telegram and 
Sun reporter. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Special Awards, $10,000 each, in recognition of 
distinguished scholarly accomplishment in hu- 
Mmanities and social sciences: Brand Blanshard 
(philosophy), Yale University; J. N. Douglas Bush 
(English literature), Harvard University; Americo 
Castro (Spanish literature), Princeton University 
and University of Houston; Willliam B. Dinsmoor 
(art and archeology), Columbia University; Barker 
Fairley (German literature), University of Toronto; 
Arthur O. Lovejoy (philosophy), Johns Hopkins 
University; George. Vernadsky (Russian history), 
Yale University; Jacob Viner (economics), Prince- 
ton University; Walter P. Webb (American his- 
tory), University of Texas; Harry A. Wolfson 
(history of philosophy), Harvard University. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
By American Library Assn., for achievement in 


any field of library activity, $500. Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Berkeley, Calif, 


MACMILLAN CO. FELLOWSHIP 


For study at Teachers College, Columbia Uniy., 


poet to Geraldine Marie Joncich, San Pedro, 
alif. 


Medical Awards 


Career Investigator Awards, by American Heart 
Assn. Lifetime support is provided for research 
workers selected for outstanding Scientific achieve- 


Hofheimer Award, by American Psychiatric 
renee for research. James Olds, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, 
c. 


Albert Lasker Awards, given by medical and 
health organizations for albert and Lasker 
Foundation, $2,500°each and gold statuette of 
Winged Victory of Samothrace. By American Heart 
Assn., for achievement in field of cardiovascular 
disease—Dr. Irvine H. Page, Cleveland. American 
Public Health Assn., for outstanding contributions 
in medical research and public health administra- 
tion—Dr. Robert W. Wilkins, Boston Univ. Sch. of 
Medicine; Dr. Peyton Rous, Rockefeller inst. for 
Medical Research; Theodore Puck, Ph-D., Univ. 
of Colo. Medical Center; Basil O’Connor, Natl. 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Special Joint 
Award: Alfred D. Hershey, Ph:D., Carnegie Inst. 
of Washington; Dr. Gerhard Schramm, Max 
Planck Inst., Germany; and Dr. Heinz Fraenkel- 
Conrat, Univ. of Calif, 

Lilly Award, by Eli Lilly & Co., $1,000, in rec- 
ognition of research in the field of diabetes. Dr. 
James B. Field, Natl. Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic diseases, Bethesda, Mad. 

Nutrition Foundation, in 1958 awarded $215,000 
in grants for studies on relation of nutrition to 
health. Major grants: $28,000 to Dr. David A. 
Turner a Albert I. Mendeloff, Johns Hopkins 


Univ.; $20, to Dr. Chas. H. Best, Univ. of 
Toronto; $15,000 to Konrad E. Bloch, Ph.D., Har- 
here ge hae t $14,000 to Dr. Carl F. Cori, Washing- 
on Univ. 


Passano Award, by William & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, $5,000, for contribution to medical science. 
Dr. George W. Corner, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

Trudeau Medal, 


National Tuberculosis Assn., 
on the cause, prevention or treat- 


for contribution 

ment of tuberculosis. Dr. . Corwin aw. 
Stanford Univ. School of Medicine, Stanford, Calif. 
Will Ross Medal, for contribution to berculosis 
control field other than that of the m ical sci- 
ences. Miss Fannie W. Eshleman, public health 
nurse, Henry Phipps Institute, Phila elphia. 


AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Award for services to meteorology by an individ- 
ual. Henry G. Houghton, Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
MURRAY-GREEN AWARD 


Annually by AFL-CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee. Bob Hope, for his contribution to Amer- 
ica’s service men through the USO. 


Musie Awards 


Alice M. Ditson Award, $1,000, by Columbia 
Univ. to American conductor for Services to Amer- 
ican music. Leonard Bernstein. 

George Gershwin Memorial Award, by B’nai B’rith 
Cinema-Victory Lodge and B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundation, $1,000. Elliot Borishansky, for Music 
for Orchestra. 

Henry Hadley Medal, of National Assn. for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors, for services to 
American music. Samuel Barber, composer. 

Kimber Award in Instrumental Music, estab. by 


San Francisco Foundation, $3,000 


National Federation of Music Clubs, annual 


award, $1,000, for accomplishing most for Amer- 
ican music abroad. The Westminster Choir, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Naumburg Music Prizes, estab, 1926, a competi- 
tion, by Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation. 
Winners of recitals: Joseph Schwartz, Pianist; 
Shirley Carter, mezzo soprano; Elaine Lee, violin- 
ist. Composers’ Award, Robert Helps. 

Student Composers Awards, annual competition 
for student composers in the U. S. “ 
by Broadcast-Music, Inc. First prize, $2,000, to 
Ramiro Cortes, Los Angeles, for Ch 
certo No. 1 and A Nocturnal Upon 
Das: pe each, to William Bayard Carlin, Prince- 

N. J. 
Frank Philip Campo, Los Angeles: 
Dearborn, Mich.; Donal 
R. Michalsky, Pasadena, Calif.; Henry Onderdonk, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. $750 each, to Seymour Altucher. 
tage ae ae Glass, eunieees Robert 

- Lombardo, Hartford; Conn. » to Richmond 
H. Browne, Flint, Mich. 

Town Hall Debut Award, by Concert Artists 
Guild. Miss Olegna Fuschi, pianist, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 
Estab. 1921 by Edward W. Bok. Medal and $10,- 
000, annually to a person who has contributed 
most to the advancement and interest of the 
Philadelphia area. To Catherine Drinker Bowen. 
PILLSBURY BAKING CONTEST 

Conducted annually by Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis. Grand prize, $25,000, to Mrs. Don De Vault, 
Delaware, Ohio, for spicy apple twists. Second 
rize, $5,000, Mrs, Lillian Jehlik, Westchester, Ill., 
or a rich batter bread recipe. Other prizes: $3,000 
each to Mary Ann Wasylow, Grand Forks, N..D.; 
Mrs. Bettty E. May, Sykesville, Md.; Mrs. Vern: 
Phelan, Miami Shores, Fla. - 


Poetry Awards 


Academy of American Poets, $5,000 fellowship to 
Robinson Jeffers, Lamont Award, Ned O’Gorman, 
for the Night of the Hammer. 

Bollingen Prize for Poetry, by Yale Univ. Li- 
brary, estab. 1949. $1,000 to E. E. Cummings for his 
“gift of natural wit and lyric imagination.’’ 

Borestone Mountain Poetry Award, $1,250, for 
outstanding book of poems. John Hall Wheelock, 
for Poems Old and New. 

Harriet Monroe Award, by Poetry. magazine, 
$500, to Stanley Kunitz. . 

Poetry Society of America, annual awards. Alex- 
ander Droutzkoy Memorial Award, gold medal for 
distinguished service to poetry, Robert Frost. 
Poetry Society of America Annual Award, I. L. 
Salomon, for poem St. Francis in the Square, and 
Beren Van Slyke, for poem Hunter’s Dawn. Shelley 
Memorial Award, for achievement in poetry, $1,037, 
to Kenneth Rexroth. Reynolds Award, $200, John 
Fandel, for poem The Bee. Edna St. Vincent Miilay 
Memorial, $200, Robert Penn Warren, for book of 
poems. Arthur Davison Ficke Memorial, $200, Ul- 
rich Troubetzkoy, for sonnet sequence The Swim- 
mer. Walt Whitman Award, $200, James E. Miller, 
Jr., for work on Walt Whitman, A Critical Guide 
to Leaves of Grass. Poetry Chap-Book Award, $100, 
Arthur Waley, for book on Yuan Mei, 18th Century 
Poet. William Rose Benet Memorial, $100, Robert 
Wallace, for poem The White Crayfish. Emily S. 
Hamblen Memorial, $100, Sir Geoffrey Keynes, for 
his The Complete Writings of William Blake. 
Leonora Speyer Memorial, $100, Mary A. Winter, 
for poem, Anemones at Epidaurus. 


PRESIDENT’S GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 

Authorized by Congress in 1954 as highest honor 
government can bestow for distinguished Federal 
Civilian service. First awards in 1958 to: J. Edgar 
Hoover, director, F.B.I.; Loy W. Henderson, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for Administration; 
Sterling B. Hendricks, chief chemist, Dept. of 
Agriculture Research Laboratory for Mineral Nu- 
trition of Plants; Roger W. Jones, asst. director 
for legislative reference of the Budget Bureau; 
William B. McLean, technical director of the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSN. 

Sedgwick Memorial Medal, for distinguished 
service in public health. Prof. Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
Harvard Univ. School of Public Health, 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 

U. S. Navy’s highest civilian citation. To Dr. 
Karl Arnstein; John L, Connor; Prof. Richard 
Courant; Dr. Ralph E. Gibson, Robert R. Gros; 
Dr, Jerome Hunsaker; Dr. Richard B. Kershner; 
Dr. Karl Klager; Dr. Alexander Kossiakoff; Larry 
D. Miles; Robert C. Morton; Henry H. Porter; 
Royden C. Sanders, Jr. 


Radio and Television Awards 


Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, annu- 
ally since 1948, ‘‘Emmy”’ statuettes. The Comedian, 
Playhouse 90 (single Droeeem Seven Lively Arts 
(new program series); Phil ‘Silvers Show (comedy 
series); Gunsmoke (dramatic series-continuing 
characters); Dinah Shore, Chevy Show (musical, 
variety, audience participation or quiz series); 
Playhouse 90 (dramatic anthology series); Omni- 
bus (public service program); Leonard Bernstein 
(musical contribution); Edward R. Murrow (news 
commentary); CBS, for coverage of plane crash on 
Rikers Island, N. . on World News Roundup 
(coverage of unscheduled newsworthy event); Peter 
Ustinov and Polly Bergen (single performance) ; 
Robert Young and Jane Wyatt (starring in series); 
Jack Benny and Dinah Shore (continuing per- 
formance); Carl Reiner and Ann B. Davis (sup- 
porting in series); Nat Hiken, Billy Friedberg, 
Phil Sharp, Terry Ryan, Coleman Jacoby, Arnold 
Rosen, Sidney Zelinka, A. J. Russell, Tony Web- 
ster—Phil Silver Show (comedy writing); Paul 
Monash, The Lonely Wizard, Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars (teleplay script—half hour or less); Rod 
Serling, The Comedian, Playhouse 90 .(teleplay 
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script—hour or more); Robert Stevens, Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents, The Glass Eye (direction—half 
hour or less); Bob Banner, Dinah Shore Show (di- 
rection—hour or more); Rouben Ter-Arutunian, 
Twelfth Night, Hallmark Hall of Fame (art direc- 
tion); Harold E. Wellman (clematoe aay 
Playhouse 90 (live camera work); Mike Pozen, How 
to Kill a Woman, Gunsmoke (editing of film for 
TV); NBC (engineering or technical achievement), 

Alfred L. duPont awards in television and radio 
for contributions to public welfare. Clifford Utley, 
NBC, commentator; KRON-TV, San Francisco; 
KARD-TV, Wichita, Kan. 

George Foster Peabody Radio and Television 
Awards, annually since 1940 to honor distinguished 
achievement in television and radio. News:. (Radio 
and TV) CBS, for Face the Nation, See It Now, 
The 20th Century, and This Is New York; (TV) 
ABC, for Prologue 58 and other news coverage by 
John Charles Daly and associates; (local radio and 
TV) Louis M. Lyons, WGBH, Boston. Entertain- 
ment: (TV, musical) The Dinah Shore Show, NBC; 
(TV, non-musical) Hallmark Hall of Fame, NBC, 
with special mention of The Green Pastures, There 
Shall be No Night, On Borrowed Time, Twelfth 
Night, The Lark, and Yeoman of the Guard. Edu- 
cation: (TV) The Heritage Series, WQED, Pitts- 
burgh; (local radio) You Are the Jury, WKAR, 
East Lansing, Mich. Youth and Children’s. Pro- 
grams: (TV) Captain Kangaroo, CBS; (local TV) 
Wunda Wunda, KING-TV, ABC, Seattle. Public 
Service: (TV) The Last Word, CBS; (local TV) 
Panorama, KLZ-TV, CBS, Denver; (local radio) 
KPFA-FM, Berkeley, Calif. Television Contribu- 
tion to International Understanding: Bob Hope, 
NBC. Special Radio-TV Awards: NBC, for out- 
standing contribution to education; Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., for its Boston Conference and 
its public service broadcasting. 

Robert E, Sherwood Television Awards, by. the 
Fund for the Republic, for telecast plays dealing 
with freedom, justice and tolerance. Awards. di- 
vided among producer,: director and writer of 
each play. $5,000 to The Open Mind (WRCA-TV), 
Richard Heffner and Marshall Stone; $5,000 to 
Let Freedom Ring (WBZ-TV), Frank Tooke, Chet 
Collier, Herbert Cahan, Ray Hubbard and James 
Allen; $1,000 to Light in the Southern Sky 
(NBC-TV), William Branch, Doris Ann and Mar- 
tin Hoade; $1,000 to The Trophy, produced by 
ABC in cooperation with the American Jewish 
Committee, Irv Tunick, Wiley Hance, Milton 
Krents and- Jack: Sameth; $1,000 to. Concept: 
Freedom (WCBS-TV), Richard Heffner, Frank 
Jacoby and Metropolitan Educational Television 
Assn,; $1,000 to Migrants. in Chicago (Outlook, 
NBC-TV), Chet Huntley, John Chancellor, Piers 
Anderton and Reuven Frank. Special award to The 
Lady from Philadelphia (See It Now, CBS-TY), 
with plaques to’ Marian Anderson, Edward R. 
Murrow, Fred Friendly and Louis G. Cowan. 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 

Public Service Awards, based on. grant by John 
D.. Rockefeller, 3rd, administered by Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University. In_ recognition for out- 
standing public service. Designed to enable re- 
cipients to study in this country or abroad, or to 
spend time in a comparable educational activity. 
Individual awards to maximum of $14,500. Sixth 
annual awards to 9 career employees of the U.S. 
Government; Dr. Churchill Eisenhart; James B. 
Engle; Dr. Karl R. Johannessen; Dr. Robert H. 
Johnson; Stanley Lebergott; Dr. James R. Mc- 
Nesby; William R. Mickelsen; Paul W. Rose; Dr. 
Joseph E,. Upson. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 
By Theodore Roosevelt Assn., for distinguished 
service in the national defense. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther and Rear Adm. Hyman G, Rickover. 


ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 

Estab. 1947, to promote international under- 
standing. Rotary International has awarded 
through 1958, 1,076 fellowships to outstanding 
college graduates for one year of study abroad, 
Grants average $2,500. Total grants exceed 
$2,600,000. 
AMER. ASSN. FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Newcomb Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 by New- 
comb Cleveland, to author of a paper representing 
contribution to science, $1,000, Shared by Dr. 
Martin Schwarzschild, Dr. J. B. Rogerson, Jr. 
and Dr. J. W. Evans of Princeton University Ob- 
servatory and Sacramento Peak Observatory. 

NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 

Medal of Honor, Clyde C. Trees;. Herbert Adams 
Memorial Medal, Albino Cavallito; Lindsey Mor- 
ris Memorial Prize, Adolph Block. 


-SINGER SEWING CONTEST 
Singer Sew-Off, annually. Contestants sew cos- 
tume of their own pattern and fabric selection. 


— we. 


584 
; R 000, to Mrs. Paul E. Bell, Lake- 
one ior rie floral brocade evening sheath with 


overdress of pale green wool. Second prize, $10,000, 
Mrs. Wilma Van Horne, La Habra, Calif, Third 
rize, $5,000, Mrs. Currie . Cramichael Jr. 
‘oronto, Canada. Fourth ew. $2,500, Mrs. 
G. Muller, Walnut Creek, Calif. Fifth prize, 
$1,500, Mrs, Sydney C. Sivitz, Lewistown, Pa. 
lly b’ sl chen peg Advance’ t 
Annua, y Natl. Assn. for the vancemen' 
of Colored. People, for achievement by American 
Negro. To first nine Negro students who attended 
Central High School, Little Rock, Ark., and Mrs. 
L. C. Bates, NAACP. 


Theatre Awards 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), annually by 
American Theatre Wing for season’s outstanding 
contribution to theatre. 1957-58 season: Musical 
—The Music Man, Play—Sunrise_at Campobello. 
Stars—Robert Preston, Gwen Verdon, Thelma 
Ritter, Ralph Bellamy, Helen Hayes. Supporting 
roles—Henry Jones, Anne Bancroft. Featured 
players—David Burns, Barbara Cook. Direction— 
Vincent J. Donohue, Sunrise at Campobello. 
Musical direction—Herbert Green, The Music Man. 
Choreography—Jerome Robbins, West Side Story. 
Costumes—Motley, The First Gentleman. Scenery 
—Oliver Smith, West Side Story. Stage _tech- 
nician—Harry Romar. Time Remembered. Special 
Award to the New York Shakespeare Festival. 

Barter Theatre of Virginia Award, for distin- 
guished performance by an American during New 
more season: Ralph Bellamy in Sunrise at Campo- 

ello. 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships, Forms of 


7. =e 


ae ee 


New York Drama Critics Circle, 
naa ay eee te eg ie a 

lomewar gel, a) etti Frings from 
novel by Thomas Wolfe. Musical— Music 

y Meredith, Willson. 
Back in Anger, by John Osborne. 

Shubert Foundation Award, gold medal. David 
Merrick, in recognition of most outstanding indi- 
vidual contribution to New York theatrical sea- 
son of 1957-58. : 

Variety’s Poll of New York Drama Critics on 
best performances 1957-58. Drama: Ralph Bellamy 
(Sunrise at Campobello), Jo Van Fleet (Look 
Homeward, Angel). Musical: Robert Preston (The 
Music Man), Lena Horne (Jamaica). Supporting 
roles; Henry Jones (Sunrise at Campobello), 
Eileen Heckart (The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs). Most promising: Anne Baxter (Two for 
the Seesaw). Director: George Roy Hill (Look 
Homeward, Angel). Composer: Meredith Willson 
(The Music Man). Lyricist: Meredith Willson 
(The Music Man). 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Annual awards to ‘great living Americans.” 
J. Edgar Hoover, Charles Kettering, Allan Kline, 


Richard Mellon, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, Miss Calla 
Varner, Dr. Wernher von Braun. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Bernard M. Baruch Medal, for ‘‘greatest con- 


tribution to cause of American security, unity and 
world peace,’’ John Foster Dulles. 


Forma of Address for Persons of Rank and Publie Office 


President of the United States 

Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs, —. 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President. and Mrs. 
— ———.. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 


Cabinet Officers 


Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr, John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also; Dear Mr. and Mrs- Smith. 


Officers of Army and Navy 


Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retired, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General, All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACs may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. 

The Bench 

Address: Chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Washington, 
D Cc. Also Mr. Justice Smith, for an associate 
justice. Other judges are The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Salu- 
tations: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or 
Dear Mr, Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or 
Dear Judge Smith. 


Members of Congress 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. Or Rep. John 
Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, Dear 
ae Gee eeentatlye, pealOEe generally, Dear Mr. 

: epresentative should - 
dressed as Congressman. Revene eee 


Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany. 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 


The Clergy 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 

ness Pope (name), State of Vatican City, Italy. 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 
Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith: 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Aibastenar esto peep 1 Very Reverend Mon- 
Signor; & monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and saiutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reverend 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father. In addressing 
a priest of a religious order letters designating 
his order follow his name on the address. A 
Brother is addressed Brother ,» and 
- A Sister takes 


saluted Dear Brother 
the ane form. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the Salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. ls omitted when a clergyman does not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 


An Gugeeeh tet on Madrce nein a letter as 
ag cite ee re aeaenes as His Majest. 
Grame), ne Of (Name), or Her Majesty ame), 
epee a Santee ‘other cease of * 1 
biced arg aaareosed ay Els (Gr Het) Raval Tigh 
ai yee or Marquis is My Lord D: a 
Oeics Tat ae ee ar 
Your Grace: if che ie a Mee cout Ladvship, of 


returns 


The World Almanac from official returns 
¢ and void ballots excluded from all totals. — 


iis 195,694) 
176,990 


8 186,287 
aoe 3,027,668 


394,479 
711,837| 


643,849) 
222.778 
166,979} 

2,623,327 
1,182,811 
729,187 
566,878 
572,192) 
329,047 
249,238 
559,738 
1,393,19 
1,713,647 
._ 719,302 
(a) 60,685 
914,299 


98,057 eae 


saath 154,933 
Bei 378,108 
iene 56,049 
Tec 176,519) 
1,606,942) 
Pes 146,788) 
Sees or 4,340,340] b2,750,769 
eee 575,062 
156,766 96,742 ; 253,991 
are 2,262,610) 1,439,655|..0.0 «1. |... ose cscs [oo vm of e betel) Ope O onan 
Okla 2.00) 473,769) B85, GOL \oss.as ile) | secs’ « tel eeeon e 859,350 
Ore. to 406,393}  329,204]...... 735,597 
: iT ee 2,585,252) 1,981,769]...... 
bi ie eae 225,819} 161,790]...... 
4 SNS: Soe 75,700| 136,372 2 
; AgDiwes 171,569} 122,288].... >. 
? ives Ree oa 462,288] 456,507) 19,82 . 
: Texas..... 1,080,619} 859,958} 14,591/......]......Jec.-. [> 1,955,168 
‘Z Wtahe. t.\... 215,631) ~ 118,364 333,995 
‘ Vitae 110,390 42,549 152,978 
3 Vai. :: 386,459| 267,760 697,978 
3 Wash... 620,430} — 523,002 1,150,889 
e W.Va. 449,297| 381,534].,.... Be rere 830,831 
r Wisc,..... fis 954,844] 586,768} 6,918]...... 710|......| 1,318} 1,560,658 
Wyo.:.... unk 74,573) AG), BAF sons, Spave |/o% ie. 616.0 [ip ve. e-bue’| acai aneeReat ee 124,127 
Total... 


*Stevenson, Dem., 10; Walter B. Jones of Alabama, 1. Total for Stevenson, 73. 

(a) Eisenhower—Republican, 56,372; Black and Tan Grand Old Party, 4,313; total 60,685. 

(b) Stevenson—Democrat, 2,458,212; Liberal, 292,557; total 2,750,769. 

(1) Andrews—Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Tennessee and Wisconsin (Independent); Arkansas, 
California, New Hampshire and Texas (Constitution); Georgia, Idaho, New York and South ~ 
Carolina (Write-in); Iowa (A.C.P. of Iowa); Louisiana and Virginia (State’s Rights); New Jerse; 
(Conservative); New Mexico (New Party); North Dakota (American Party). : 

(2) Byrd—Kentucky (State’s Rights); Mississippi (Independent); South Carolina (Ind. by petition). 

(3) Hass—Minnesota (Industrial Government); New York (Write-in); Wisconsin (Independent). 

(4) Holtwick—Prohibition, 

**QTHERS 


Dobbs (Social Workers)—California, 96; Minnesota, 1,098; New Jersey, 4,004; Pennsylvania (Militant 
Workers), 2,035; Virginia, 351; Wisconsin (Ind.), 564. Total, 8,148. 

Hoopes (Socialist)—California, 123; Colorado, 531; Iowa, 192; New York (Write-in) 82; Virginia 
(Soc. Dem.), 444; Wisconsin (Ind.),; 754. Total, 2,126. 

Krajewski (American Third Party)—New Jersey, 1,829. = 

Smith (Christian National)—California, 8. 

‘Werdel Thomas (Write-in)—New York, 492. 

Scattered—California, 819; Connecticut, 205; Idaho, 16; Illinois, 56; Massachusetts, 341; New 
York, 476; Vermont, 39. Total, 1,952. 
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586 United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote 


Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 


F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) rite al Republican; 
a (Ww) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (IS) Independent Socialist; (SR) States’ Rights 


dent Electe Popular | toesi Losing Camvadate ular | toral 
Year President E1 ae Vote ree & Candi ‘ote Vote 
89 (George Washington (F)....| Unknown | 69 [No opposition.............|..) se 
1702 George Washington (F)....| Unknown IN DORI BS 16.2% ae een apes eee aS 
1796 |John Adams (F)........... Unknown rH $s 
1800 omas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown 
by House of Repre-| - 
sentatives (due to tie vote) 14 
1804 |Thomas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown uy 
1808 |James Madison (DR)...... Unknown 9 
1812 |James Madison (DR)...... wn 4 
1816 |James Monroe (DR).......| Unknown i 
1820 |James Monroe (DR)....... Unknown an 
1824 ohn Quincy Adams (NR).. 105,321 2 
Elected by House of Rep- ref 
peenteEes ae Tr - 
a po a majority 2 
Andrew Jackson (D).. .... 647,231) 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097) 83 
1338 Andrew Jackson {D3 EOS Ta 687,502} 219 |Henry Clay (DR)....._... 530,189) 49 
for Prastemtia Sanidates 
‘or ential candidates 
Martin Van Buren (D).... . 762,678| 170 |William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007}. 73 
eeaoe Wiliam Hi Harrison (w..:| 1,275,017) 234 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 1,128;702| 60 
A 
44 James K. Polk (D)........ 1,337,243] 170 (Henry Clay (W).......... 1,299,068] 105 
an Zachary “Faylor’(w) ie 1/360;101| 163 {Lewis Cass (D)......... 1,220,544) 127 
le H \ : 
1852 Frankie Pierce OO) os 1,601,474) 254 /Winfield Scott (W)...... 1,386,578 
i860 {Abraham Tineatn sao 13061358 180 Stephen x Deine ti | 1\875;157 uo 
Peer eee tanecin (B). = ohn C. Breckinridge (ID) ||) "845, 72 
John Bell (Const. Union)., .| 589,581} 39 
1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 2,216,067} 212 |George McClelan (D). ~.| 1,808,725) 21 
(Died April 15, 1865) 
1868 |Ulysses g Grant Hy ean oe 3,015,071] 214 (Horatio Seymour.......... 2,709,615) 80 
1872. |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,597,070] 286 wire ray & ash ae 834, senese 
1876* |Rutherford B. Hayes (R)...| 4,033,950} 185 Samuel J. Tiideni(D).... .| 4,284,757] 184 
1 Boe yepes a Ao iy Sets 4,449,053} 214 |Winfield S. Hancock (D)... +442,030) 155 
ied Sept. 19, 
1884 |Grover Cleveland (D)......} 4,911,017} 219 |James G. Blaine (R)....... 4,848,334) 182 
1888* [Benjamin Harrison (R)....| 5,444,337| 238 (Grover Cleveland (D).. ||| 5,540,050} 168 
1892 [Grover Cleveland (D).,.... 5,554,414) 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R)..._. A ,802| 145 
illiam McKinI 7,08 2 William 3 Bey DP ere b46r 948 176 
1 W. m McKinley (R)..... ,035,638) 271 . Bryan She x 3 
1800" | Mekinley (1). ...| 7,219,530) 292 |William J. Bryan (D)../. |_| 6,358,071] 155 
ie ept. * ) 
Theodore Roosevelt (R)....| 7,628,834, 336 |Alton B. Parker (D)....... 5,084,491} 140 
hs William H. Taft CR) ° sive e ; ,006| 321 |William J. Bryan (D)..._ |. 6,409,106} 162 
1912 |Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 6,286,214) 435 |Theodore Roosevelt (Pr). .| 4,216,020) 88 
William H. Taft (R)..... 3,483,922 8 
1916 |Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 9,129,606) 277 |Charles E. Hughes (R).._..| 8,538,221) 254 
1920* RD ace Harding (R)....} 16,152,200) 404 |James M. Cox (D).... |. 9,147,353) 127 
ug. 2, E 
1924 Calvin Coolidge (R)....... 15,725,016] 382 |John W. Davis (D)...... .| 8,385,586] 136 
Robert M. LaFollette (IS)..| _4,822)856| 13 
1928 |Herbert Hoover (R)....... 21,392,190} 444 |Alfred B. Smith D)... 5+} 15,016,443]. 87 
1932 |Franklin D. Roosevelt fe. .| 22,821,857) 472 |Herbert Hoover (R)_... | 15,761,841) 59 
1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..! 27,476,673| 523  |Alfred Landon (R)........| 16,679,583 8 
1940 |Franklin D, Roosevelt (D) ..| 27,243,466] 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)_ |_| 22,304,755| 82 
1944* |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 25,602,505] 432 {Thomas E. Dewey (R).. 1006,278} 99 
(Died April 12, 1945) 
1948 |Harry S. Truman (D)..,...| 24,105,812| 303 [Thomas B. Dewey (R). . 21,970,065) 189 
J. Strom Thurmond (SR: .| 1,169,021 
Henry A. Wallace (Pr). 4,157, L721. ots 
1952 |Dwight D, Eisenhower (R).| 33,936,252 442 |Adlai E. Stevenson (D)_. . -| 27,314,992) 89 
1956__|Dwight D. Eisenhower (R).| 35,585,316| 457  |Adlai B. Stevenson (D).... .|_ 26,031,322) 74 
*1840—President Harrison @ied a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. = 
ooh pae Be pdalanaas anal Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
more, 


1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 


1880—President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guitear 
York and died Sept. 19, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur besiine President. Prat of New 
1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harris 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president, 


1900—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. ¥ He 
died on Sept. 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President. 1 ie 
was executed Oct. 29, 1901. dent. “The assassin, Leon Czolgosz, 


1920—President Harding died at San Francisco, Calif., 
President Calvin Coolidge. 


1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, Ga., on April 
Harry S. Truman became President. : 2 12, A066, eberehnon aire President 


ca but the 233 electoral 


Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 


; 
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United States—Presidential Election Returns. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 
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Compiled by the World eee from official returns of the States 


Alabama 
1956 1952 

County. Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)} son(B) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Autauga 857| 1,161 787| 1,505 
Bald 4,293| 3,878] 3,179] 3386 
Barbour 777| 2,530 798] 2,250 
Bibbs... oc. 1,004 1:471 784 1,971 
Blount..... 2,628 :208 1,720 3,155 
Bullock . 304 812 44 918 
Butler. . 2. 1,324] 1,958 1,087} 2,440 
Calhoun... 4,473 069 06: 8,023 
Chambers... 1,448 5,165 990) 6,155 
euerekees ore 845 2,661 53 2,664 
5 3,139 1,891 2,563 2,269 
457 1,250 593 1,583 
1,246 1,962 1,303 3,121 
1,597 1,677 1,183 1,927 
1,056 ,407 792 1,557 
973 4,163 699 3,919 
1,819 7,007 1,381 5,920 
885 1,687 74 1,678 
1,070 1,411 78: 1,501 
vington.. 2,257 887 1,581 4,956 
Crenshaw.. . 567 2,252 54. 2,485 
5,510 3,391 5,254 
2,318 1,073 2,669 
2,121 2,550 2,082 
5,768 3,997 209 
3,353 1,315 4,199 
3,437 1,18 3,385 
12,374 4,634 10,997 

1,95 1,48 28 
3,35: 2,424 3,461 
2,841 95 2,703 
691 430 674 
1,314 758 1,210 
D127 = 42 1/966 
3,630 2,517 3,779 
4,758 1,27: 3,677 
38,604 32,254 38,111 
,501 60. ,512 
ie 9,150 1,910 7,097 
Lawrence... 1,197 2,961 809 2,651 
= yore gon 1,586 3,302 1,626 2,803 
Limestone 589 4,145 549 3,844 
Lowndes. 326 623 631 809 
Macon..... 1,067 1,024 62 1,457 
Madison 2,993 9,054 1,623 8,216 
Marengo 1,00! 1,858 1,362 1,790 
Marion..,.. 2,536 2,849 1,480 2,850 
Marshal 3,07 6,329 2,06 6,011 
Mobile. .... 639 17,163 14,153 14,473 

Monroe 759 :069 637 2,58 

Montgom’y 8,727 6,89) 8,102 9,23: 
Morgan 1974 7,671 2,335 7,029 
POIry. .\.ctzei> 613 974 75 1,352 
Pickens. 993 1,660 905 1,519 
KG oo.4...-) 997 631 965 2,546 
Randolph 1,584 3,151 1,047 2,964 
Russell. .... 1,265 3,060 867 3,564 
Shelby..... :901 2,502 2,156 2,473 
St. Clair 2,441 2,420. 1,590 2,326 
4 578 981 70 894 
4,197 5,243 3,588 5,028 
1,879 5,070 1,187 5,055) 
4,994 8,186 3,872 7,677 
er.. 5,179 7,661 3,490 6,862 
Washington 777 1,705 62 1,977 
Wilcox..... 499 778 725 988 
Winston.... 2,998 1,570 2,017 1,390 
Totals...| 195,694| 280,844| 149,231| 275,075 


ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 
aes (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 
5,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 

1908" (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep., 
22,472; Swallow, Proh., 612: Debs, Soc., 853. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74, 374; Taft, Rep., 
25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., s 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, 
9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 680; ‘Debs, Soc., 3, 029. 

1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 409; Hughes, Rep., 
22,809: Hanly, Proh., Tosa: "Benton, Boo, 1 eas. 

1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 163,254: Harding, Rep., 
74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369. 

1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112,966; Coolidge, Rep., 
45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 538. 

rag (Pres, ), Smith, Dem., 127, 497; Hoover, Rep., 

120,725; Thomas, "Soc., 460. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, DORs 
Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc., 
2,030: Upshaw. Proh., 13. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Pa 
679; Lemke, "Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; Willkie, 


207,910; Hoover, 


| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. 


ame (continued) 
+ 42, Fe Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 
mas, Soc., 100, 


1944 wes, Roosevelt, Pete fa 918; Dewe: vs Ri 
me: Watson, Proh Thomas, S 0 190. 
1948’ (Pres.), ‘Thurmond, Stites Rights, 171,443: 
Dewey, Rep., 40,930; Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Wat- 

son, Proh., 5 
1952 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 149, ag ceerraaaee 


Dem., 275,075; Hamblen, Proh., 
1956 (Pres. 3 Stevenson, Dem., 280,844; Hisen- 
poe Rep., 195,694: Independent. electors, 
; Arizona 
1956 1952 e 
County Eisen- | Steven-.| Eisen-. | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Apache... 1,685, 981]. 1,767/ ‘1,193 
Cochise.... 6,893 §,328 6,495) 5,640 
Coconino. 4,044 2,314 3,827 2,408 
Gila. 3. iid 1234 4,026 3,770) 1928 
Graham.... 2,384 1,688 2,191 2,200 
Greenlee... . 1,784 2,71 1,377 3,019 
Maricopa... 92,140} 54,010) 77,249) 50,285 
Mohave.... 1,523 968 1,746 1,066 
Navajo..... 3,928 2,033 478 2,593 
PIMA sro: 39,298] 23,536] 32,113) 21,237 
Pinal. is.0.0% ,762 5,063 985] +522 
Santa Cruz. 1,646 1,131 1,716) 1,365 
Yavapai.... 6,339 3,315 6.567 3,628 
Yuma...... 5,330 5, ‘776 4,761 4,444 
Totals...| 176,990| 112,880| 152,042| 108,528 


ARIZONA VOTE SINCE ee 


29, ey Harding, Rep. 
eet 016; Watkins, Proh., Debs, Soc., 222: 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 

30 ae Davis, Dem., 
26,235; LaFollette, Brog., 17,2 

1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Be 593: Smith, Dem., 
38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 

1932° (Pres.), Roosevelt, caper 19,264; Hoover, Rep., 
36,104; Thomas, Soc. 2,030; Foster Com., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 722: Landon, 
Rep» 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3307: ‘Colvin, Proh.. 

4:""Thomas, Soc., 317 

1940 tr ree.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95, 267; Willkie, Rep., 
54,030; Babson, Proh., 742. 

1944’(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
56,287; Watson, Pro 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, Rep., 
77,597; Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, Proh., 
186; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1952 (Pres.) _Eigenhower, Rep., "152,042; Stevenson, 
Dem.. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 176, ht Steven- 


son, Dem., 112,880: Andrews, Ind., 
Arkansas 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejsen- | Steven- 

hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Arkansas, . . 2,826 2,736 2,697 2,648 
1,183 2,820 1,249 3,471 
1,721 4,451 1,387 1,388 
6,500} 3,74 7,916 3,558 
3,153 2,829 3,361 2.786 
1,361 3,010 869 2,417 
445 1,303 272 1,332 
2,310 1,651 2,752 1,493 
1,043 3273 1,191 2,458 
1,973 2,809 1,679 2,963 
1,711 2,368 2,105 2,277 
Cleburne. . - 94 1,094 918 1,045 
Cleveland... 423 1,149) 477 1,248 
Columbia. . . 2,342 2,845) 1,931 3,359 
Conway.... 1.636 2,618 133 3,174 
Craighead. . 4,035) 5,876 4,199 5,975 
Crawford... 3,090) 2,723 2,782 2,477 

Crittenden. . 2,476 »120} 1,865 2,98 
Cross. ....- 1,176 ,165) 461 25344 
Dallas..:...- 984 1,726 737 +202 
Desha.....- 1,204 2,935 1,037 3,150 
Drew...... 1,265) 1234 1,040. 2,261 
Faulkner... 2,399 3,428 1,995 3,461 
Franklin... . 1,137 1,614 215, 1,762 
Fulton..... 799) 958 890 1,048 
Garland.... 9,427) 5,437 7,848 5,165 


Arkansas (continued) 1956 1952 


186,287| 213,277| 177,155 


ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., $1,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep., 
46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993: Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, 
66,760; Chafin, 


226,300 


Dem., 


-111. 
Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., 
77,151; Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 317. 
1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602: Hoover, 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ind., 
1,049; Foster, Com., 175. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
R 32,039; Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Com., 

164; Lemke, Union, 4. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, Soc., 305. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 148,965; Dewey, 
Rep., 63,551; Thomas, Soc., 438. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 149,659; Dewey, Rep., 
50,959; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 40,068; Thom- 
as, Soc., 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 751; ‘Watson, 


Proh., 1. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, 
Dem., 226,300; Hamblen, Proh., 886; MacArthur, 
Christian Nationalist. 458; Hass, Soc. aes 

en- 


1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 213,277: 
hower, Rep., 186,287; Andrews, Ind., 7,008. 
California 

1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Alameda,...| 192,911) 174,033] 192,941 173,853 
MO estas 114 29 129 19 
Amador 2,126 2,181 2,303 2,070 
Butte....., 18,382] 12,933] 18,390] 10,491 
Calaveras... 2,843 2,049 2,942 1,838 


a ee 4 


United States—Presidential 


Riverside. . . 
Sacramento. 


are: oc. - 
Tuolumne. . 


Totals. . . |3,027,668| 2,420,135 |2,897,310 2,197,548 
CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 

Rep. 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
Rep... 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 127,492; Taft, Rep., 
214,398; Chafin, Proh. 11,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem\, 283,436; Taft, Rep., 
3 Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc., 


1916’ (Pres, ), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 
462,394; Hanly, Proh., 27,698: Benson, Soc.. 


43,250. 
1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 229,191: Harding, 
624,992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204: Debs. 


64,076. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 133,250; Davis, 
Hag 514; LaFollette, Prog. 424,649; Faris, 


18,365. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; 
ee 19,595; 


Rep, 
Soc. 


Dem., 
Proh., 


Smith, 
Varney, 
Foster, 


Cc 1,023. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, eo boty tes ae 
Ton., . : . 
;, 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,877. cover 
(Pres. ) 1,877,618; Willkie, 
eles Browder, 


1,988,564; Dew 
Rep., 1,512,965; Watson, Proh., 14,770: ‘homes’ 


b., 327. 
459; Thurmond, 
Soc. Lab., 195: ms 


+» 2,897,310; Steven- 
inan, Prog., 24,106; 


California (contin 
Hamblen, Proh. 15,653; _ Mleoarthur “(Tenn 
picket) 2 AGO taal it La 249 Boe. 
= ey a er § 
1956 ae Os Eisenhower, Rep, ., 3,027,668; Steven- 
son. 2,420,135; Holtwick, Proh’, 11,119; 
Andrews,” 8, Constitution, 6,087: Hass, Soc. Lab.. 
300 23; ‘Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
96; Smith, th, Christain Natl 8. Scattering, 819. 
Colorado 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
12,778) 11,470 8,995 7,321 
44 1,465) 2,72) 1,626 
19,716 11,351 15,402 9,843 
63 423 691 377 
1,715) 1,150) 2,122 1,094 
1,718 1,283) 1,950 1,317 
16,748 8,149 5,069 7,767 
Eats 2,284 1,303 2,171 1,643 
Cheyenne.. . 820) 507| 1,004 515 
Clear Creek. 973) 520) 1,145 540 
Conejos 1.884 1,471 2,194 1,610 
Costilla 958) 1,256 1,070 1,369 
Crowley 1,220 745 1,546 726 
Custer... .: 534 264 662 231 
Delta...) .- 4,531 2,458 4,986 2,389 
Denver 121,402 93,812) 119,792 92,237 
Dolores - 544 354) 542 323 
Douglas 1,508 697 1,427 637 
Eagle..... 1,154 852) 1,242 1,058 
Elbert...... 1,295 702 1,579 58 
El Paso 27,282 11,879 25,272 11,203 
Fremont 6.040 2,896 5,964 3,176 
Garfield 3,332) 1,953 ,914 1,777 
Gilpin...... 394 244 357 228 
Grand. 1,239; 496 1,333 554 
Gunnison 1,400 846 533 1,045 
Hinsdale 155 47 154 54 
Huerfano 2,091 2,262) 2,178 2,773 
Jackson... . 59: 297 579 305 
eam 25,398 14,270} 19,971 11,509 
Kiowa...... 81 443 10 412 
Kit Carsons 2,243) 911 2,511 998 
C.). 7 Be 1,433) 1,355 1,303 1,585 
La Plata 4,770 2,366 4,425 2,210 
Larimer 14,364 5,612 14,484 5,266 
Las Animas 5,290) 5,099 467 6,446 
Lincoln... 1,603 1,012 1,843 927 
Logan. 5,199) »841 5,237 2,459 
Mesa. 12,869) 7,567 11,883 6,883 
Mineral 168 99 209 98 
Moffat. 1,762 797 1,922 808 
Montezuma. 2,492 1,402 2,466 1,127 
Montrose. 4,054) 2,461 4,279 2,037 
5,325) 2,956 5,371 2,297 
5,964 3,722 6,552 3,721 
634 322 697 413 
715) 297 775 343 
1,535 887 1,670 789 
550 * 334 55 309 
3,350 2,460) 3,978 2,087 
: 23,454 20,433) 20,333 20,613 
Rio Blanco.. 1,593) 635] 1,61 633 
Rio Grande. 2,816) 1,441 3,201 1,350 
Routt... .... 1,811 1,330 2,143 1,575 
Saguache 1,149) 823 1,344 714 
San Juan... 324 231 432 327 
San Miguel. 648 469 654 524 
Sedgwick... 1,334 760 1,528 686 
Summit. . 429 235 442 271 
Teller...... 977 494 1,042 572 
Washington. 2,020 1,067 2,398 1,009 
Weld.. - ; ee 228 10,170 18,002 8,890 
Wma ly .s-o. ,782 1,544 3,404 1,292 
Totals,..| 394,479| 263,997| 379,782 245,504 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122;733; McKinley, Rep., 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., ‘714 


1904 (Pres. 2 Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 
Sepa 5 4,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
fete) 

1908 gate Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep. 
123,700; Chafin, Proh. 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 4,233; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58,386; Debs, Soc., 


ape 418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 
1915 (Pres. ); Wilson, Pera. 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Benson, Soc., 0,049; Hanly, Proh., 2,793. 
1920 (Pres:), Cox, fa a 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Christensen, F. =Eas,2 3: 016. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, "Rep., 180, gies Davis, Dem., 


75,238; LaFollette, 'Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Dobae. Soc. Lab., 378. 
253,872; Smith, Dem., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2 
a8 Fre algascoy ,80es 3,472; Foster, Com.; 675; 


Farm.-Lab., 250.877; Hoover, 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


589 

WGaceisnenttaa Mats “ 

pene ” Bap. 189, 617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 

1936 (Pres. ays “Roosevelt Dem., gan” 081; Landon, 

Rep. 181,267; Lemke, Union, 9, ‘Thomas, Soe., 

; Browder, Com., 497; Aik a Se anem Labor, 336. 

1940 cP Pres), Roosevelt. Dem.. 265.554; Willkie, Rep:, 

279,576; omas, Soc., 1,899: Babson, Proh., 

1,597: Browder. Com.. 378 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,331; Dewey, 

Rep., 268, ‘Thomas, Soc., 1.977. 


1948 (tres). Truman, Dem., 267,288; Dewey, Rep., 
239,714: Wallace, Prog., 6,115; Thomas, Soc., 
1,678; Dobbs, Soc, Workers., 228; Teichert, Soc. 


La b., 214. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 379,782; Stevenson, 
Dem., 245, ,504; MacArthur, "Constitution 2,181; 
Hallinan, Prog., 1,919; Hoopes. Soc., 365; ass, 
Soc. Lab., 352. 

1956 ‘(Pres.), RSL ath Rep., 394,479; Steven- 
son, Dem,, 263,997; Hass, Soc. Lab. 3,308; An- 
drews, Ind., 759; Hoopes, Soc., 531. 


Connecticut 


1956 | 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R) } son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Fairfield... .| 199,841 84,890) 167,278] 106,403 
Hartford. ..| 175,894) 126,923) 150,332) 146,554 
Litchfield... 40,029 17,226 35,735 20,163 
Middlesex. . : 
New Haven. 
New London 
Tolland.... 15,880 
Windham., . 20,029 13, 553 17,979 


Totals. ..| 711,837; 405,079| 611,012 


(No minor party candidates) 
CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, Rep., 
02,572; ‘Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029. 

1904 (Pres. Vs Parker, Dem., 2,909; Roosevelt, Rep., 
111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543 

1908 (P. res.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep.; 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. 

1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74, 561; Taft, Rep., 
68,324; Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc., 10,056. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99, 786; Hughes, Rep., 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; ‘Benson, Soc., 5,179: 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs, Soc.. 
10, 350; Christensen, F.-Lab., | 1,947. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246,322; Davis, Dem., 
210, 0,184; LaFollette, Prog., 42,416; Johns, Soc. 
ab, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040: ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,019; Foster, Com., 730: 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; 

Rep., 288 420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 

1936 (Pres:), Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 

Rep., 78,685; Lemke, Union, 21,805; Thomas, 


County 


15, ‘536 
481,649 


Hoover, 


Soc., 5.683; Browder, ‘Com.. 1,193. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, 
Rep. , 1,091; Aiken, Soe. 


435,146; Dewey, 

300, 827, Thomas, 5,097; Teichert, 

1948 (Pres, Nis Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 
437,754; Wallace, Prog., 13, 713; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
6,964; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 
Dem., i, 649; Hoopes, Soc., 2,244: Hallinan, 
Peoples, 1,466; Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Write-in, 5 

1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 711,837; Steven- 
son, Dem., 405,079; Scattered, 205. 


Delaware 
1956 


Roosevelt, 
Soc., 


1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 
New Castle 
(Inc. Wil- 
mington).. 
Kent, 
Sussex..... 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son’ (D) 


County 


58,387 
9,874 
15,054 


83,315 


71,133 56, a8 62,658) 
10,303 9,3 10,144 
16,621 13, 607 17,257 


Totals... 98,057! 79,421! 90,059 


DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; Mey Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc  & 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep., 
23,712; Swallow. Proh., 607; Debs, Soc., 146, 
4908 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 22, 071; Taft, Rep.. 
25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 
1912 (pres. Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep., 


- - a | 


Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 
pie 8: es. Wilson, Det, 24,753; Hughes, ‘Rep., 


Proh., 566: Benson 4 -, 
Me series, Yok, tei oie ae, 


oh tensen, F.-Lab., 93. 
gt fires.) Coolidge, Fe Rep., ao .441; Davis, Dem., 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep, 68,860; Smith, Dem., 


6,64; 
.), Hoover, Rep., 57,074; tg cg 
RS oe Thomas, Soc., 1.376: Foster. Com 


36 (Pres.), sevelt, Dem.. 69,702; Landon, 
Re : 54,014; ee: Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., 
179: Browder. Com. 
mae (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; Willkie, Rep., 
1,440; Babson, Proh., 220: Thomas, Soc., 115. 
1944" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 68,166; Dewey, Rep., 
56,747; vat son, Proh., 294; Thomas, Soc., 154. 
1948" tims Truman, Dem, 67,813: Dewey, Rep., 
“rt 88; o8 Wallace. Prog., 1,050; Watson, Prog., 
Thomas, Soc , 250; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
1982" (pres) Eisenhower, Rep., 90,059; Stevenson, 
Dem., 83,315; Hass, Soc. Lab., 243; Hamblen, 
Proh., 234; Hallinan, Prog., 155; Hoopes, Soc., 20. 
1956 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 98, 057; Stevenson, 


Dem., 79,421; Holtwick, Proh., 400; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 110. 
s 
Florida 
1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Alachua 8,432 5,990 
Baker...... 419) 1,482 
BAYA s fa - 4,812 8,789 
Bradford 976 +312 
Brevard 6,756) 4,157 
Broward 26,506} 11,854 
Calhoun. 590) 1,827 
Charlotte. 1,134 795 
Citrus. . 249 1,361 
Clay... 2,116 196 
Collier . 7,08 1,104 
Columbia. 2,04 3,229 
BAG a. 122,174) 93,022 
De Soto 12 1,79 
Dixie...... 440 82. 
wal. ..... 50,346) 53,949 
Escambia. . 1,17 0,49 
Flagler... .. 690) 512 486 
Franklin... , 58} 611 1,238 
Gadsden.... 1,835) 2,706 
Gllehrist... . 95 992 
Glades 264 401 
(ei Soe 490) 1,796 
Hamilton 658) 1,452 
Hardee..... 1,802 2,069 
Hendry . 918 1,052 
Hernand))... 1,279) 1,104 
Highlands. . 2,952 2,736 
ee oroush 36,316} 33,252 
Holmes. . 1,23 1216 
Indian River 3,055) 1,578 
Jackson . 2,398) 722 
Jefferson... 665 171 
Lafayette... 269) 98 
Lake. . 9,132 3,797 
Lee... 5,528) 3,828 
Leon ae 5,604 8,001 
Levy.. 3 1,066) 2,010 
Liberty..... 237 1,037 
Madison... . 1,209) 1,625 
Manatee... . 9,055 ,583 
Marion. . 6,134 5,854 
Martin. . 308) 1,262 
Monroe.... 1943 4,941 
Nassau... 1,731 2,510 
Okaloosa... 2,355 5,375 
Okeechobee. 539) 88 
Orange.... 29,813 12,141 
Osceola. . 3,133 901 
Palm Beach, 28,595 13,723 
‘ASCO a ,562 54 
Pinellas 55,691 
POR GR ie 874 
Putnam 3,766 
Santa Rosa. 1,744 
Sarasota... . 9,538 
Seminole... 683 
St. Johns... 4,702 
St. Lucie. .; 4,667 
Sumter 1,054 
Suwannee... 1,611 
Taylor... 744 
Union. 26 
Volusia 19,815) 
Wakulla f 07 375 
Walton.. 1,606 3,225 1,502) 
Washington, 1,027 »16: 1,100 
Totals,..| 643,849 480,371 544,036 


United States—Presidential Election Returns < 
|| Florida (continued ) & 


1900 Ore: 
Rep. 
1904 nbres.). jpliker, Bem 


Ae ee 
| 008 “dere: Biya any Bet ? Babe jot tat gua” 

36,417; 
me De 


4,279; a 
1916 (Bres.). Wilson. Dem., 95,984; Hughes, Rep., 


ae he 
1920 (Pres m., 90,515; Har 
¢ ti Proh., 5, ma Debs, Soc., 5,1 


Davis. Dem 083: Coolidge, Rep., 

FPP ogee Faris, Proh.. 

Pres.), Hoover, Rep.. 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101, Tea: Thomas, Soc., 4.036; Foster. Com., 3,704. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover, 
Rep., ; Thomas, ’Soc., 775. 
1936 (Pres,), "Roosevelt, Dem., 249,117; Landon, 


198 eB 248: Thomas. 
io (res) Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep., 


1944 (Pres. ist Rangers, Dem., 339,377; Dewey, 


143 
1948 (Pres. 8 Truman. 1,988; Dewey, Rep., 
‘ jag ‘Thurmond, States" B Rights, 89,755; Wal- 
‘Og... : 
es.), Eisenhower, Rep., 544,036; Stevenson, 
Dem., “ta 4,950: Scattered, 351. 
1956 (Fres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 643,849; Stevenson, 


“Georgia 


Chat’hoc’ee. 
Chattooga. . 
Cherokee... 


Coweta.. 
Crisps... 
Dad 


Decatur . 
De Kalb.. 
Dodge.... 
Dooley..... 
Dougherty. . 
Douglas... . 
Early... 


MelIntosh. . 
Meriwether . 
Miller... 
Mitchell 
Monrve.... 
Montg’m'y.. 


Rabun 
Randolph: 
Richmond . 


Warren..... 


Totals. 


GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Aer 733; McKinley, Rep., 


222,778! 444.388 


35,056: Woolley, Proh., 


1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 13. 472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197, 


United States—Presidential Election Returns | 591 
1956 


Georgia (continued) 


1908 (Pres: ae oree Ren 14,374; Taft, Rep, 
692; . Proh, ; De ebs, $0c., 584. : 
1912": Pies.) nn “Wilson, ‘bear 93,076; Taft, 7 
19 Roosevelt, ons 21,980; is.” c., 1,026. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, ‘Rep., 
ae eas Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc., 


9 
1920 eee) Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep., 
1998. Gr a D vi D 1 lid 
res avis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep, 
30,300; Lavoilet tte, Prog., 12,691; Faris, Prob’, 
231; ONatione Amer., 155. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem, 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 
63,498; Hoover (ant: ti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 


64. 

1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., ig! 118; Hoover, 
Rep., 19, 863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Thomas, 
Ces : Foster, Com., 23. ‘ 
1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt.’ Dem., 255,364: Landon. 
Rep., 36,942; Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Union, 

141; Thomas, Soc., 68. 

1940. (Pres, 33 Roosevelt, Dem,, 265,194; _ Willkie, 
Rep., 23,934; te Dem., 23,428; total, 46,362. 
Babson, Broh. 

1944 .(Pres.), ieee Dem., 268,187; Dewey, 


Rep. h., 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 254, 646; Dewey, Rep., 
16,691; Thurmond, States’ Rights, oe ,055; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,636;. Watson, Proh., 

ee ‘@res.), jzisenhower, Bepe Ti a 98.379: “Stovensaie 

823: Liberty y, 1. 

1956 "bres. Staverene Dem., 444,388; Hisen- 

Pexee ee 222,778; Andrews, Ind., (Write- 


in), 1,7 
Idaho 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- } Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
yt See 26,387] 11,328) 27,415) 10,281 
Adams..... 842 51 
Bannock.. 10,476 9,101 10,864 8,771 
Bear Lake. 2,181 1,21 A 1,274 
Benewah. ,460 1,442 1,568 1,436 
Bingham 5,853 3,412 6.114 3,024 
Blaine...... 1,384 6 033 
Boise....... 570 285 655] 3 
Bonner..... 3,937 3,514 4,309) 8,293 
Bonneville. . 11,099 5,676 10,252) 4,737 
Boundary.. 1,419 1,150 1,641 1,040 
774 669 916 473 
266 4 224 
15,483 7,540} 17,065 6,810 
668 950 ; 8 
1944 1,789 4,481 1,676 
318 151 121 
1,508 2,024 1,494 1,826 
811 533 1,058) 452 
Elmore..... 1,849 1,759 1,653 1,484 
Franklin... . 2,795 1,181 3,252) 1,181 
Fremont... . 2,513}: 1,535 2,710) 1,500 
Gomi. chi: 2,445 1,717 2,568) 1,555 
Gooding 2,835 1,783 3,452) 404 
Idaho 2,703 2,54 3,054 2,269 
Jefferson... . 2,748 1,823 2,970 1,474 
Jerome..... 3,127 1,705 3,807 1,318 
Kootenai... 7,330 6,149 7,272) 5,414 
Latah 5,024 3,682 5,440 3,254 
mhi 1,794 038 ‘ 848 
Lewis 33 1,292 1,004 1,276 
Lincoln : 1,069 660 1,383 562 
Madison... . 2,538 1,423 2,756) 1,348 
Minidoka... 2,954 1,692 3,128) 1,253 
Nez Perce. . 5,635 6,448 5,659) 552 
Oneida..... 1,324 738 1,547 739 
Owyhee 1,468 864 1,813 759. 
Payette 3,342 1,767 3,936 1,491 
Power. .«:.;'. ,108 1,308 603 
Shoshone... 4,598 4,448 5,119) 4,684 
(Tetons... .. 842 451 964 491 
Twin Falls. . 12,097 5,666) 14,471 4,548 
Valley...... 1,285 511 1,456) 55 
Washington. 2,272 1,653 2,616 1,411 
Total....| 166,979| 105,868 180,707) 95,081 


IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, ‘Proh., "857. 
1904'(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949: 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921: Taft, Rep., 
$2, oe Roosevelt, Prog., 25, 527: Debs, Soc., 


960. 

1916 (Pres. Be Wilson Deny 7m 054; Hughes, ace 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 7; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, peace 46,579. Harding, Rep., 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 38; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6, 
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Idaho (continued) 


oy LaFollette, 
1924 (Pies), Coolidge, ky ae 60,8197 


D: ce oa 
1088 *CEres.) Ce avers et 


Thomas 308. 
1939 “(Pres.), Roosevelt, pem., 36 


"9.848: Smith, Dem., 
109, 479; Hoover, 


eer ., 11,312; Harvey, Lib.. 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 
526; Foster, Com., 491, 
1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., freee Landon. 
ep., 66,256; Lemke, Union, gists 


4 (Pres.) Tees Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 
wi cr 100,137; Watson, Proh., 503: Thomas, Soc., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep., 
ott s14: Watlsee Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 
628; Thomas, Soc., 332. 

1952 Sacaneh Eisenhower, Rep., 180,707: Stevenson, 
Dem 081; Hallinan, Prog., 443: Write-in, 23. 

1956 pres) Eisenhower, Rep., 166,979; Stevenson, 


Dem., 105,868; Andrews, Ind., 126; Write- in, 16. 
Illinois 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
ower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 9,569) 11,402} 19.652) 13,301 
Alexander, 425 167) 5,219) 4,305 
Old. Gas. , 1342, 2,834 4,565) 2,776 
Boone 6,706 1,890) 6,628 2,287 
Brown 2,026 1,748) 2,137) 1,557 
Bureau ,909 ,781 14,300) 6,173 
Calhoun 1,892 1,498 1,915) 454 
Carroll... .. 6,503 2,693 6,978 2,584 
Cass. ,125) 3,368) 4,15 3,405 
Campaign. 28,190) 13,799 27,188 13,951 
Christian. . 10,282) 9,09 9 9,844 
lark eo. 5,451 3,519 5,700 3,621 
LCi ates 5,079) 3,553 5,254) 3,432 
Clinton 7,378 4,242) ack = 853 
Coles....... 12,436) 7,56 876 
Cook... .. 1,293,223} 977,821/1,188, 903 a 173. 454 
Crawtiord... 6,7: 3,906 1768 194 
Cumberland 3,235) 2,272) 302 2,200 
e Kalb.... 15,078 4,826} 14,807 5,110 
De Witt ,307| 3,093) 5,212 3,221 
Douglas 5,559) 2,744 5,530) 2,7 
Du Page. 91,834) 23,103) 71,134 22,489 
Edgar.. 7,942) 1362 8,323 4,558 
Edwards. 3,339 1,210 3,501 1,162 
Effingham 6,904 4,455 6,530 4,745 
Fayette 6,739) 4,914 7,028 5,299 
Ford, ,027 2,152 6,216 2,121 
Franklin. . 11,761 11,308 11,723 11,981 
Fulton.....| 12737, 8:702| 18,302 8,414 
Gallatin... .. 2,179 2,230 2,300 2,153 
Greene. .. 4,718 3,909) 5,019 4,106 
Grundy.... 7,640 2,618 7,347) 3,118 
Hamilton. , 67 2,685} 4,047 2,662 
Hancock... . 8,431 4,854) 9,181 4,681 
Hardin, ... 191 1,444 1,984 1,563 
Henderson. . 2,743 1,469 2,839 1,458 
Henry...... 15,896 8,349 16,301 8,558 
Troquois.. . 10: 4,487 12,456 4,634 
Jackson... . 10,526) 7,391 10,193 7,457 
Jasper... . 10 2,895 1753) 2,728 
Jefferson... 9,637 8,090) 9,841 8,698 
Jersey . : ,220] 3,415] 4,031 3,424 
Jo Daviess. . 6,762 2.906 7,132 2,858 
Johnson : 2,973) 1,549 3,327 1,614 
Kane....... 56,009} 20,848] 50,801 24,058 
Kankakey., . 21,993 11,088 20,279) 12,636 
Kendall 5,057 1,407 4,982) 1,47 
Knox 18,656) 9,558) 18,569 10,354 
Lake. 66,781 32,279) 54,929) 32,353 
LaSalle 33,461/ 18,318] 32,857} 21,321 
Lawrence 6,104 3,751 6,207 3,87 
eae 11,653) 531 11,941 4,700 
Livingston. . 13,939 5,197} 14,095) 5,612 
Logan..... 589 4,793 162 5,048 
Macon...., 27,673] 23,066) 25,744] 22.977 
Macoupin... 2,29) 12,303) 12,336 12,944 
Madison... . 39,413] 47,897] 36,206] 50,734 
Marion 10,813 8,551] 10,804! 317 
Marsha 4,764 2,245 85 
Mason 4,677 3,199) 4,982 
Massac...., 4,265) 1359 4,212 
McDonough. 9,725) 3,872] 10,126) 
McHenry... 24,912) 6,820) 20,975) 
McLean... 25,758} 12,332) 24,494) 
Menard, ... 3,180) 1,833 130) 
Mercer. 5,732) ' 2,968) 6,416) 
Monroe... . 4,715 1648 ,528) 
Montgomery 9,945) 7,69 10,014 
Morgan.... 0,262! 6,327| 10,405 
Moultrie... 3,75 2,751 :880 
Ogie.... 13,194 3,660} 13,351 
50,888} 30,145} 49/245) 
6,513 901 ,580 340 
4,622 2,356 4,701 2,220 


ins 
aepys- 481 9,206 
Sangamon . 951 8,949} 39,392 526 
Schuyler... 068 2,189 3,295 2,076 
eotive; 25.24 2,303 1,478 .298 1,506 
Shelby ogre 7,075 5,337 7,189 5,268 
tark.. »241 1,118 3.39! 1,100 
Ss — Prert ae 39,713 ee 
enson F ¥ ; 

Tanewell 6 16,230 20,763 16,862 
Union...... 4, 4,359 5658 4,296 
Vermilion 26,534 17,991 25,367 18,771 
Wabash . 4,425 2,713 4,246 2,661 
Warren.. 7,580 996 ,020 2,973 
Washington 5,299 2,820 5,546 2,824 
Wayne..... 6,286}— 3,942 6,495. 3,911 
tes are 6,128 4,778 6,141 4,284 
Whiteside 17,589 :158 d 6,238 
ee pas 5.628} 25.188|  38,533| 29.749 
Williamson... 438 10,345 13,348 10,838 

Nae Pa aS 48,332 9,063 3,468}- 31,4 
Woodford.. 8.505 3,257 8,022 3,273 


Totals... 2,623,327 11,775,682, 2,457,327 2,013,920 


5a ee VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Dem., 503,061; McKinley, 
noe 597,985; EW onliey. Proh., 17,626; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, 
Dem., 7,606; Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow, 
Proh., 34,77 . 

1908 (Pres.), Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 


629,932; haat Seuh-, 29,364; Debs, Soc., 34,711. 
ss (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Taft, Rep., 
3,593; Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc., 

a 278; Proh., 15, 710. 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
1, fet ,549; Hanly, Proh., 26, 047; Benson, Soc., 


61,304. 

1920. (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 
1,420, 480; ‘Wat kins, Proh., Li; 216; Debs, Soc., 
4,747; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. 

1924 (Pres. Ys Cool idge e, Rep, 1,453, 321; Davis, 
Dem., +975; LaFoilette, Prog., 432,027; Johns, 
Soc. kone 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Lan d.; 421. 

1928 (Pres:), Hoover, Rep., DiS. Sag Smith, Dem., 
1,313, 817; Thomas, Soc., 1 ; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., Sei 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover, 

Soc., 67, 258; Foster, 


Rep,, 1; 432, 756; Thomas, 
Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 


Com., 15, 82) Upshaw, 

Soc. Lab., 638. 

1936 (Pres.)} Un poneeslt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, 
1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439: Thomas, 
7,530; Colyin, Proh., 3.439: Aiken, Soc. 


ie 
, Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 


Rep 2, ae Thomas, Soc. yo 20, "914! Babson, 

ro 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079 er Dewey, 
Rep., 1,939,314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; Wat« 
son, ’Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., 180. 

1948 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 1,994, 715; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh., 11, 959 Thomas, 


Soc., 11,522; Teichert, ‘Soc. Lab... 3, vis. 

1952 “pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,457,327: Biever: 
son, Dem., 2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Lab., 9,363; 
Write- ins, "448, 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,623,327; Steven- 


son, Dem., 1,775,682; Hass, Soc. Lab., 8,342; 
Write-in, 
Indiana 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
7,079 3,520 6,204 3,744 
»210 25,444 54,877 27,506 
12,22 13 11,46 5844 
4,004 1,961 4,12 1,815 
3,855 15 +759 3,144 
8,573 5,318 1,414 1,517 
1,649 1,555 8,619 ,986 
5,748 3,312 5,902 3,208 
12,62: 7,594 12,296 7,982 
12,483 11,871 190 11,703 
7,302 »720 a 07 
9,690 6,268 10,057 +469 
N 2,694 2,433 2,750 2,457 
Daviess 8,608 5,057 8,328 5,247 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 
Indiana (continued) 1956 


1952 


1 M4 6,044 
Marion 162,566| 99,102} 164,466] 106,387 
Marshall 10,504 5,3 199 5,538 
Martin..... 2,946 2,343 2,757 546 
Miani.... 9,574 5,724 9,254 6,164 
Monroe..... 13,223 7,732 12,072 7,745 
10,418 5,443 10,569 5,386 
8,318 4,735) 22: 4,755 
3,890 1,316) 4,159 1,373 
8,175 4,028 8,203 
237 1,087 1,219 
5,751 438 5,551 
685 2,581 3,713 
5,080 3,502 5,069 
4,946 4,037 4,816 
,596 353 »253 
14,970 5,574 13,194 
780 3,919) 1293 
4,117 2,424 4,030 
6,684 4,572 6,632 
9,020 4,701 15 4 
6,577 4,026 6,650 4,031 
6,202 3,346 6,918 3,348 
3,117 3,011 984 2,931 
9,170 6,561 8,961 6,552 
5,404 3,530) 5,497 3,401 
5,063 349 4,871 3,274 
5,538 2.171 5,322 1,886 
St. Joseph . 57,827} 54,152) 63,573| 53,269 
Sullivan. 5,829 6,048 192 6,964 
Switzerland. 2,074 2,114 2,070 2,167 
Tippecanoe. 23,776 9,99. 23,447 9,678 
Tipton .....: 4,939 3,320) 5,299 35362 
Union....... 2,026 1,157) 2,15 1,029 
Vanderb’gh. 42'462| ~ 30,860} 42,010} 29,718 
Vermillion. . 5,352 149) 5,28 5,70 
ILO 9. tS 25,253| 24,680] 25,806} 25,841 
Wabash. 10,318 4,085) 198 3395 
Warren.. 2,979 1,408 5191 1,332 
Warrick. 6,286 4,668 6,064 4,639 
Washington 4,864 3,849 4,849 3,844 
Wayne..... 20,157; 12,337) 20,068 11,819 
Wells....... 5,703 3,984! 5,380 3,963 
White....... 6,708 3,219 6,795 3,211 
Whitley . 6,422 3,688 5,893 75 
Totals... Geran 783,908! 1,136,259| 801,530 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 
Rep., 336 063; Woolley, Proh., 13, 718; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres. », Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 
aa 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 
Soc., 1 
1908 ie 5.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18, 045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 
a ee es.), Wilson, Dem, = 281,890; Taft, Rep. eA 
cae Roosevelt, Prog., 162, [007; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (P: 
Hi, 


6,368; Benson, 


1020 ered eds 


Wilson, Dem., 334,063; 


oa Coss *Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 


1924’ (Pres, pa 


492,245; 


4, 416: Foster, 


Follette, Prog., 71, 700; 


Workers, 987. 


Hughes, Rep., 


oosevelt, Prog., 3, 898; Hanly, Proh., 
Soc., 21, 855. 
Cox, Dem., 511, 364; Harding, Rep., 
Watkins, Proh., 13) 462; Debs, Soc., 


Coolidge, Rep., 703, jaa? ‘Davis, Dem, 


Faris, Proh. 
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Indiana (continued 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 


562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; : 

AS aes Reynolds, Sve, Lab. THOMSs, wick 
res,), Rooseve Dem., 862 054; Hoover, 

Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388:' Upshaw, 

Prob. 1 10,399; ee Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
ab 

1936 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 

ne 2% 691,570: Lemke, Union, Ae 407; Thomas, 
3,856; Browder Com., 1,090 

1990" (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 874 ,063; Willkie, 

468; Babson, Proh., (6431: Thomas, 


" Dem!, 781 ,4038; Dewey. 
Rep ,891; Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thomas, 


1948 (Pres.). “Truman, Dem aie 833; Dewey, Re} 
821,079: Watson, Proh., 14,711; Wallace. Prog. 
9,649; Thomas, Soc., 2, 179; Telenert Soc. Lab., 763. 

1952 (Pres. »; Eisenhower, Rep. eg 136, 259; Steven- 
son, Dem., 801,530; Hamblen, Proh., 15,335; 
Hallinan, Prog., 1,222; Hass, Soc. Lab., 979. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,182, 81i: Steven- 


son, Dem., 783, ates "Holtwick, Broh’= 6, 
Hass, Soc. ‘Lab., 334, ae 
‘lows 

1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- Steven- 
County j|hower (R)} son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
Adair... <i. 3,426 2,362 4,497 1,817 
Adams..,.. 2,248 1,756 3,129 1,383 
Allamakee. . 5,182 2,622 6,087 2,341 
Appanoose. . 4,980 4,064 5.429 4,276 
Audubon... 3,057 2,585 3,605 122 
Benton..... 5,63 3,94: —6,316 3,831 
Black Hawk 28,250 20,40: 28,671 17,360 
oone,...... 6,74 81 7,901 4,89 
Bremer..... 5,930 2,892 6,806 2,36 
Buchanan... 5,512 513 6,431 3,019 
Buena, Vista. 6,470 4,083 7,539 3,254 
Butler.:.... 5,669 289 6,360 1,836 
4,409 2,972 5,391 2,411 
5,816 5,085 7,473 4,139 
6,103 2,818 7,355 2,349 
5,344 2,912 6,176 2,447 
12,449 9,362 13,207 8,354 
4,821 3,254 6,018 2,502 
4,205 3,275 5,022 2,921 
462 1,929 3,215 1,653 
5,107 2,970 6,271 2,258 
6,529 4,384 7,669 3,730 
14,765 8,394 15,372 7,975 
4,608 3,749 5,646 3,107 
619 5,185 8,008 4,501 
2,661 2,458 ,195 2,283 
wa 2,912 ,806 3,621 2,521 
Delaware... 5,732 2,621 6,449 2,351 
Des Moines. 11,152 8,781 12,182 “8,686 
Dickinson... 3,641 2,498 401 1,748 
Dubuque 17,923 13,174 18,075 14,542 
Emmett 4,193 2,386 4,9. t 1,947 
Fayette 7,914 4,935 9,152 4,403 
LOY s.r ues 6,172 3,739 7,042 2,999 
Franklin 4,563 2,513 5,432 1,941 
Fremont 3,241 2,254 3,802 2,085 
Greene..... 4,255 2,802 5,378 2,228 
Grundy 4,915 1,908 5,652 1,483 
Guthrie.. 4,283 2,981 5,377 2,281 
Hamilton. 5,667 3,829 7,006 2,788 
Hancock.. 4,305 2,803 115 2,053 
Hardin..... 6,642 3,775 7,880 120. 
Harrison 5,209 3,709 5,972 3,370 
Henry...... 5,818 ,667 6,424 2,438 
Howard. 3,491 3,106 4,305 ,064 
Humboldt 3,747 2,756 4,534 2,124 
A ies cakigie 3,226 2,083 3,800 1,603 
Iowa. 4,875 2,753 5,625 ,514 
Jackson - 6,575 3,181 5,867 ,07. 
Jasper...... 9,310 7,098 9,610 6,756 
Jefferson.... 4,807 2,845 5,630 2,470 
Johnson.... 11,298 8,767 11,231 ,067 
JoNeS......: 5,60. 3,352 ,070 2,991 
Keokuk.... 4,680 3,649 5,712 3,135 
Kossuth. 6,680 5,514 7,765 4,330 
11,57 8,226 12,28 625 
33,402 21,667 31,383 21,318 
3,18 858 3,675 1,673 
3,397 2,431 3,921 2,217 
4,356 1,790 4,893 1,324 
3,883 2,652 4,967 2,131 
6,864 3,965 7,369 3,745 
6,830 sol 7,165 5,196 
10,305 5,755| 11,1385 5,314 
539 1,897 4,028 1,792 
Mitchell... 4,175 2,630 5,050 2,175 
Monona.... 3,854 3,477 4,849 2,918 
Monroe.,... 2,984 2,616 3,219 2,785 
Montgomery 5,027 2,597 6,074 2,235 
Muscatine. . ,552 5,718 9,361 5,772 
O’Brien..... ,138 2,970 7,130 2,192 
Osceola..... 2,986 1,779 3,573 1,396 
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a yo 


729,187| 501,858! 808,906! 451,513 


IOWA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley, 
Bey 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
ete 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc.. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc. 8,287. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809: Debs, Soc.. 
16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep.., 
0,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921: Harding, Rep.. 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981: 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, ies 537,635; LaFollette, 
avis, Dem., 162,600; Foster, 


Prog., 272,243; Davis. 
Workers, 4,037. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem.., 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm.-Lab., 
3,088; Foster,Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 230. 

1932 (Pres.), “Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019; Hoover, 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw. 
proes apt Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 1,094; Foster, 


‘om., e 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, 
Rep., 487,977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 
606; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie, 
Rep., 632,370; Babson, Proh., 2,284; Browder, 
Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, 

+» 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193° 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 
494,018; Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., 4,274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., 
1,829; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, 
Dem., 451,513; Eallinan, Prog., 5,085; Hamblen, 
Proh,, 2,882; Hoopes, Soc,, 219; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
139; Scattering, 29. 

1956. (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 729,187; Steven- 
son, Dem., 501,858; Andrews, (A.C.P. of Iowa), 
3,202; Hoopes, Soc., 192; Hass, Soc. Lab., 125, 


Kansas 
1956 1952 
| ee 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Allen.;..... 5,342 2,143 6,045 2,160 
Anderson... 3,080) 1,369 3,672 1,333 
Atchison... 5,608 3,134 6,004 3,283 
Barber..... 2,698 1,241 3,071 1,028 
Barton..... 8,644 4,378 9,380 3,847 
Bourbon 5,306 3,151 5,785 3,023 
Brown..... 5,138) 1,519 6,031 1,440 
Butler...... 9,591 6,158 10,179 5,359 
Chase...... 1,553 529 1,815 513 
Chautauqua 2,180 887 2,542 837 
Cherokee... 5,824 4,112 6,261 4,597 
Cheyenne... 1,479 663 1.915 597 
Clark... ... 1,243 529 1,410 479 
Clay. was. 4,378 1,034 5,059 831 
Cloud...... 4,466 2,008 5,580 1,793 
Coffey 3,286 1,247 3.731 1,239 


Kansas (continued) 1956 


Comanche. . 1,238 461 
Cowley..... 6,734 3,753 5. 
Crawford... 9,578 7798 3.349 
Decatur... 2, 920 821 
Dickinson... 7,422| 2,452 1,96 
Doniphan.. 3130] 1/197 1,17 
Douglas 11,029} 4,283} 3.765 
1,816 771 al 64 
1,909 812 138 ~~ 117 
4'466| 3,058 1882} 2,528 
2°524 1,351 ,21 1, 
3,576| 1,752 2 1,597 
5,561) 2,710 1359] 2,748 
6,557} 2/591 198 2,532 
4,013} 2078 31 1,750 
1/315 492 4 453 
1.676 725 85: 686 
1,058 459 502 
1,278 627 537 
599 174 181 
4,164| - 1,763 1,743 
865 552 437 
3,111 1,311 927 
7,367| 3,084 2,726 
829 341| 283 
1,113 435 392 
3,469] 1,356 1,358 
3,677 1,536 1411 
3,395 1,034 885 
85,511] 14,185 10,996 
854) 418 362 
3,226 1,428 1,096 
1,717 517 432 
7 5,202 5,219 
380 31 
5,480 5,698 
681 507 
1,177 1,220 
493 369 
8,831 3,944 
1,644 736 
2:487 2215 
2,603 2,371 
575 56! 
3,428 3,374 
1,214 96 
7,265 7,679 
1/208 124 
436 362 
2,038 1,618 
3,005 :987 
758 664 
1,194 1,047 
1:979 2,036 
1,023 754 
1037 801 
,D67 1,340 
985 884 
1,422 1,387 
1,956 1,748 
711 670 
7,461 6,555 
1,613 1,358 
1,926 1,832 
2)784 2,352 
1,238 1,105 
1,080 843 
,528 1,499 
4,908 ,003 
451 443 
45,732 34,926 
167388 17651 
Sheridan... "| “1'3 633 "555 
Sherman... 1,8 962 941 
ulti cane 31 1,139 986 
Stafford 2;728 1,242 1,174 
Stanton 9 226 215 
Stevens 1,273 565 423 
Sumner 7,024 4,088 3,567 
Thomas 1,888 1,138 1,069 
Trego 1,668 608 
2/650 802 736 
Wallace... . 684 251 249 
Washington. 4,220 1,389 1,148 
Wichita. ... 747 312 276 
Wilson. .... 4,502 1,645 1,845 
Woodson. .. 3:17. 870 78 
Wyandotte..| 34/604 37,842 38,751 
Totals. ..| 566,878] 296,317| 616,302| 273,296 
Sew SE EE EO, OVA £19,470 


n 
Prog., 120,210;' Deb 


., 12,420. 
ft, Rep., 
s, Soc 


cry 
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Kansas (continued) ; 
ee Seg Wilson, Dem., i i‘ ay 
S tenty, Broa aden Gee Bee 


1920, (Pres. ota Dee »464; Harding, Rep., 
Soc., 
1938 res. yy acai: ge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
1928 (Prés.) oover, Rep., 513, pata Pipe a ei 
7 oster, Com., 320. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ee 424,204; Hoover, 


349, 5 8, 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
elle Nl Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, 


1940 (pres. co Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie, 
Rep., 489,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 


1944 res.) Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
Rep., ti 096; Watson, Proh., 2, 609; Thomas, 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem.,3561,902; Dewey, Rep., 
423,039; Watson Proh., "6,468; Wallace, Prog., 
4,603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 

1952 (Pres,), Eisenhower Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
Ban's3 273,296 ; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038: Hoopes, 

OC. 


530. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 566,878: Steven- 


son, Dem., 296,317; Holtwick, Proh., 3,048. 
Kentucky 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adair... 4,157) 2,491 3,737 2,184 
Allen.....- 3,200 1,975 2,946 
Anderson 1,878 2,089 1,445) 
Ballard..... 838 3,088 
Barren..... 4,206 5,206 3,743 
Bath 1,889 2,221 1,737 
Bell "924 4477 6,461 
Boone 3,139 2,933 2,309 
Bourbon 2,475 3,263 2,22! 
Boyd....... 11,502, 8, 10,426 
IBOYIG csc «- 427 3,436 2,96 
B en 1,754 1,51 1,690 
Breathitt 2,423 3,246 1,3; 
Breckinr’ge 3,784 2,867 3,078 
Bullitt..... 2,007 ; 1,292 
Butler. 3,303 1,202 2,996 
Caldwell 2,681 3,417 2,507 
Calloway 2/292 6,152 1829 5,434 
Campbell 18,617 10,359 17,705 12,976 
Carlisle 60: 2,063 656 86 
Carroll... .. 1,130 25169 1,019 "60. 
=< 5,127 3,122 221 ; 
Weise 4,16 1,5 3,831 1,522 
Christi 4,963 6,487 4,858 6,787 
lark... vo 3,030) 3,609 2,592 3,620 
OMY oi 4,897 i 4,161 1365 
Clinton... .. 3,396 T47 2,856 678 
Crittenden. . 2,548 1,494 2,471 1,427 
Cumberland. 2,584 1,000 2,426 9 
Daviess... . - ted sath oth 7 pee 
dmonson. . y , . 
3 1,033 2,143 629. 2,074 
1,912 2,63 1,900 
13,547 17,376 14,275 
2,517 592 446 
7,907 4,238 8,940 
6,412 ,097) 7,309 
, 1,266 " 
‘ 465 ri 
1,798 2,398 1,927 
’ 1,609 2,545 
10,090 2,925 9,592 
a 4,011 2,341 
1,726 2,773 1,8 
5,045 4,354 4,716 
1,022 1,341 1,177 
4,325 3,914 ,59 
6,915 7,284 10,025 
3,515 1,866 136 
3,207 2,934 2,952 
,01 4,929 5,913 
3,157 1,584 3,468 
2,367 871 1,988 
535 4,285 7,157 
01 3,104 471 
83,483 ,069 81,642 
,072 2,19. 2,57 
2,356 5,19: 2,654 
14,923 ,200) 19,457 
,987 1,12: 4,4 


Kentucky (continued) 1956 1952 


Steven- 


Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R) 


County 


2,953) 3,186 

1795) 1,102 

5,291 2,758 

1,527 746 

5,670) 5,886 

2,162) 2,093 

45 2,927 2,262 

~ 4,358 1,474 

en 2,927 194 2,641 
Mason..... 3,880 3,572) 3,606 
McCracken 7,076 14,103) 6,051 
eCreary . 3,812 814 3,360 
McLean. . 1,88 1,965} 1,791 
Meade..... 1,670 016) 1,265 
Menifee 799 1,185) 638 
Mercer 3,168 2,767 2,545 
2,412 2,014 2,176 

3,759 1,255) 3,675 

2,220 2,656 1,981 

1,878 164 1,311 

5,323 4,752 4,761 

1107 3,240) 3,064 

999 1,667 1,156 


857 2,928 19 
Owsley..... 2,013 331 1,954 
2,273 1,889 1,895 
6,59 4,545 5,210 
11,678] 11,466) 9,778 
1,33: 1,343} 
10,636 3,899 9.651 
Robertson. . 617 793) 623 
Rockeastle. . 3,787 1,313) 3,503 
2,470 2,380 1,985 
e Lene 2,913 


1,454 2,879) 1,31 
96, 1,214) 723 

3,892 2,433 3,126 

1,480 3,087 1,401 


Wolfe 1,059 76 
Woodford... 2,170 2,027 1,845 
Totals...| 572,192] 476,453) 495,029 495,729 


KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 pant ),. Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, 
Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc.. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc.. 


,602. 
1908 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep., 
235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. 
1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., 
115,512; Roosevelt, *Prog., "102,766. 
10285 (Pres. ay Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep 
241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rane 
452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325: Debs. Si Soc., 6,409 
1924 (Pres. ye Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Davis, Dem 
374,855; LaFollette, Prog., 38, 4653 Johns, Soc. 
oe 1,499; Nations. Amer., 1,299; Wallace. 
omm. Land, 248. 
1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
81,070; Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340: 


Roosevelt, Dem., 580 514; rete 
Rep., 386 716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252;’ Thomas, 
Soc. 853; Reynolds, Soc. ae 1,396; Foster. 


ao 

1956 “Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union, 12, 501; Colvin, 
Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294. 
Browder, Com., 204. 

1940 a BY Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
Bers 4 rat 0,384 4: Babson, Proh., 1,443; ‘Thomas. 

C. 

1944 pen Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589; Dewey, 

(448 . Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
Soc., 535; “Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326. 

1948 (Pres. j, Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep., 
341,210; Soneed States’ Rights, 10,411; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1284; Watson, 
Proh., 1,245; "Teichert, Soc, Lab., 185, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 495, 029; Stevenson, 
Dem., 495,729: Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc. 
Lab.. 893: Hallinan. Prog., 336. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 572,192; ae th 
son, Dem., 476,453; Byrd, States’ Rights, 
Holtwick, Proh., 3,145: Hass, Soc. Lab., 


x 4 
" ‘| 2,012 
St. Mary... , i Al7} 4,249 
St .Tammany 3,965 3,373 3,598 4,465 
Tangipahoa, 5,788 4,831 5,166 5,850 
Tensas..... 359 324 703 688 
Terrebonne. 4,983 2,460) 3,848) 4,252 
Union... . 1,384 878) 1,894 2,055 
Vermilion, | | 3,877| 4,564 3,868) 5,261 
Vernon..... 2,372) 2,158) 2,130 3,832 
Washington. 3,081 4,658 2,432 7,420 
Webster. ... 3,280 2,352) 3,442 4,544 
W. Baton 
Rouge 1,035 1,208 704 1,280 
West farrell 658 875 1,398 2,040 
W. Feliciana; 442 296 503 279 
WIDNi cc. 1,736 1,225 1,915) 2,206 
Totals 329.047 243,977| 306,925) 345,027 
LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
cad (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 563,671; McKinley, 
ep., 1233 
1904. (Pres.), Parke r, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 5,205; Debs, Soc., 
1908 Ptpres’), Dem,, 63, 568; Taft, Rep., 


1924" aes. ), Davis, Dem., 
24,670; LaFollette, Prog., 


a Coolidge, Rep., 
1928 (Pres.), Smith: Dem.,, 


164,655; Hoover, Rep., 


1939" ‘pres, ),, Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
1980 teres Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, 
eae ce ), Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
ay ee “Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, 


ep., 5 

1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; 
Truman, Dem. 136,344; Dewey, Rep., 72.657; 
Wallace, Prog., 3.035. 

1952 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 

Dem., 345,027. 


7 

46:087| 20/831 

5, 2,137 

483 2" eae} 
a : 7113 

3'037| 8, 21414 

1,164] 6, 1,299 

4'653| ‘1h. 5,757 

8568] 24, 11/222 

1/541} 4) - 2/261 

2'301 5, 2/850 

#11 9 4,815 

6 1545 

7 1806 

27 y524 

118,806 


ae psady SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), , 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
65,435; Woollen 4 Son "2,385; “Debs, Soc., 878. 
1904’ (Pres.) Parker, Demi... 27,648: Roosevelt, Rens: 
1438; Swallow, Proh., “Pei0: 0; Debs. Soc., 2,103: 
1908 (Pres. ys Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., 
66,987: Proh.. 1,487: De! 1,758. 


1912 5 frre Wilson. Dem., 51,113; “Taft, ee 
26,545: Roosevelt, Prog., 48. 495; Debs. Soc., 2,541. 
1916 (Pies ), Wilson, Dem., 64,127: Hughes, Rep., 
69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597: Benson, Soc., 2,177. 
1920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem., "58,961; Harding. Rep., 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs. Soc., 2,214. 
or (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
41.968 See ee Prog., 11, 382; Johns, Soc. 


1938 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem., 


1,179; Thomas, Soc., 1,068. 

19327 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover, 
Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439: Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 255: Foster, ‘Com...’ 163. 

1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., "168,823: Roosevelt, 
Dem., 6,333; Lemke, Union, 17,581; Thomas, 
Soc., put Colvin, “geet 334; Browder, Com., 
257; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 129, 

1940 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478; Willkie, 


Rep., 165,951; Browder, Com.. ee 7 a 

1944 (Pres.) ‘Rosevelt, Dem., 140,631; Dewey, 
Rep., 155,434; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 335. 

1948 (Pres.}, Truman, Dem., 111,916; Dewey, Rep., 
150,234; Wallace, Prog., yy 884; Thomas, Soc., 
547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 206 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Reps “232, 353; Stevenson, 


Dem., 118,806; Hallinan, Prog., 332: Hass, Soc, 
Lab., 156; Hoopes, Soc., 138; Scattered, as 
1956 (Pres. ), Bisenhower, Rep., 249,238; Steven- 
son, Dem., 102,468. 2 
Maryland 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Allegany... . 90, 239) 10,775 19,186 14,529 
A. Arundel 28,622 15,888 23,273 14,739 
Balto. Co.. 104,021 48,27 1,89 48,476 
Balto. City. 178,244] 140,603] 166,605 178,469 
Calvert. . 2,764 1,966 ,769 +209 
Caroline. . 4,208 2,702 4,155 2,733 
Carroll..... 11,749 4,423 11,563 ,934 
20) | Rae 7,21 4,936 6,482 5,590 
Charles..... 5,088 3,931 4,334 338 
Dorchester... 5,809) 3,733 5,524 4,823 
Frederick... 14,387 7,619 14,562 851 
Garrett..... 6,55 2,045 4,980 2281 
Harford...., 12,657, 6,588 10,770 6,809 
Howard. 6,534 3,599 5,497 693 
Kent. 3,747 2,37: 3,65 2,504 
Montgom’y. 56,501 42,606 47.805 28,381 
Br; George’ 5, 40,654) 39,280 38,060 29,119 
Qu'n Anne's, 532 641 3,170 ,05; 
St. Mary’s.. 4,336 3,443 4,270 7588 
Somerset . 4,770 3,031 4,113 3,951 
Talbot. ... .. 6,018 2,735 5,35 3,019 
Tees 19,455 11,562 17,653 12,657 
icomico., 3 5,2) 9,06 87) 
Worcester... 4,465) ,570 4,681 i 
Totals. 559,738| 372,613 499,424| 395,337 


MA ARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1960 


1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
ais 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4:574: Debs, Soc., 


oe (continued) 


Sin Park +3, 446; 
109, "497: = Se Se at "O38: See ase 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, eee 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
116,513; Chafin, Pr REED 35 
Bee coean Bs ‘oh., 3,302; Debs, Soc., 2,323. 
$906; Rodsevelt, Prog. 7,789; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,996: 
1916 (Pres.), Whee Dem., 138,359; Hughes, Rep., 
117, sere Hanly, » Eroh., 2; $03; Benson, Soc,, 2,674; 
1920 (Pres. 5, ‘Cox, Dem., 180,626; Hard: Rep., 
236,117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, aad Party, 
55 Cox, ab. 


aly 
1924 vite ), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem. &s 
‘LaFollette, Prog., 47, 157: Johns, Soc. 


87. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301, 479; Smith, Dem., 
223,626; Thomas, S — 1,701; 
Lab., 9 Foster, Com. 636. 

1932 (Pres. ts Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 

: 10, 489; Reynolds, 


1, 
389, 612: Landon, 


Rep. ae 435; Thomas, Soc.,” 3, 629; Aiken, Soc. 
Lal 1,305; Browder, Com., 915. 
1940 on ); Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, 


Rep., ict 534; Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder, 
Com., 274; Aiken, Labor, 657. 
1944 (bres). Roosevelt, Dem., 315,490; Dewey 
Rep., 292,949. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem.,, ant moe Dewey, Rep.., 
ai bse ‘Wallace, Prog. eS ‘Thomas, Soc. 
Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476; Wright. 
Write-in 2,294, 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Dem., ,337; Hallinan. Prog., 7,313. 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 559,738; Steven- 
son, Dem., 372,613. 


Massachusetts 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Barnstable 23,472 4,672 20,943 4,984 
Berkshire 41,355) 25,361 38,413 29,785 
Bristol. .... 09, 79,357 98,105 93,444 

Dukes...... 2,6 1 2,43) 76 
Essex. ..... 166,115} 109,67 156,030} 123,334 

Franklin. 19,7 7,57 48) 8,72: 
Hampden 104,689 81,743 98,641 90,936 

Hampshire. 26,31 16,119 24,141 17,24 
Middlesex 343,125] 216,668 ,069| 236,910 

Nantucket. . 1,582 317 1,490 40 
Norfolk.....] 152.747 76,656} 140,409 74,321 
Plymouth. oe 75,575 0,37 67,92 32,815 
Suffolk..... 162.836! 191,245] 162,147| 240,957 
Worcester...| 163,401| 107, '389 146,094) 128, '398 
Totals, . .'1,393,197 ~ 948,190 1,292,325 11,083,525 


MASSACHUSETTS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., 
239,147; ‘Wooliey, Proh., 6, 208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, Rep., 
257,822; Swallow, Proh., 4, 286; De ebs, Soc., i ,602. 
1908 ‘Gres. ), Bryan, Dem, ae 155, 543; Taft, Rep., 
265,966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379; Debs; Soc., 10,781. 
sah, 408: Taft, Rep., “95° 


,184; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; rere Soc., 11 1,058. 


681,153; Debs. Soc., 32,2 

1924 (Pres. ys Coolidge, Rep., “703, 489; Davis, Dem., 
280,884; LaFollette, Prog., 141,225+ Foster, 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. Lab., 8. 

1928 (Pres.), "Smith, Dem., 792,758; Bates Rep., 
775,566; Thomas, Soc., 6,262: Foster, Com., 
2,464; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, rae aud. 148; Hoover, Rep., 
136,959; Thomas, Soc. 4 4,305; Foster, Com., 4, 821; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2, $68: Upshaw, Proh., si 142: 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Ey 716; Landon, 


”, 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,03 
Mpree, Lor, 522; Willkie, 
“ee Thomas, Soc., 4,091; ‘Browder, 
*Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 


1914” Dag. a0 Seer Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, 
Rep., 921, ay Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wai 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, 
Rep., 909,370; Wallace, Prog., 38, 157, "Teichert, 

Soc. Lab., 5,535; Watson, Se 

1952 (Pres. i Eisenhower, Rep., Ta93. os: Eyal 
son, Dem., 1,083,525; Hallinan, Prog. 
Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,957; Hamblen, Prot "836: 
Scattered, 69; Blanks, 41,150. 

1956 (Pres.), isennowen’ Rep., 1,393,197; Steven- 
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Reynolds, Soc. | 
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x 


Massachusetts (continued : 


Dem., 948,190; Hass, : 
Holtwick, Proh,, 1,205; Others “$4 for 


Michigan 


5,573; 


1952 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


1,411 766 
2,066) 2,058 
15,663 5,437 
6,248) 3,134 
3,533} 1046 
2,753 1,290 
2,103) +540 _ 
8,933 3,230 
20,087) 14,113 
sree 27 D2 980 
tee we 32,932} 19,088 
Srefp ne 9,215) 3,564 
31,941 19,171 
Cass arc t ,479| 4, 
Charievoix. . 3,895) 1,778 
Cheboygan... 38 1,900 
Chippewa... 7,075) 4,257 
lanes. 42: 3,529) 1,059 
Clinton. 10,510 2,977 
Paes 1,331 490 
5 SO 7,488 6,921 
Diskingon.. 1045 5,710 
Eaton...... 13,723 5,17 
Emmet..... 5,113} 1,871 
Genesee 62,220) 56,753 
Gladwin 3,031 936 
Gogebic 6,195 6,803 
Gd.Tr’v'rse ,034 2,639 
Gratiot..... 10,034 2,887 
Hillsdale 10,68 3,340 
Houghton 0,563 7,100 
10,639) 2,421 
51,503} 24,125 
Jonia..... -- 10,970 4,722 
OSG: cami 3,772 1,274 
THONG: Gate 6 4,564 4,597 
Isabella 8,222 2,881 
Jackson 32,810) 15,065 
Kalamazoo 38,847; 18,967 
Kalkaska 32! 483 
Kent....... 79,647, 47,221 
Keweenaw 801 747 
Lakes, sacs 1,549) 1,127 
Lapeer..... 9.940 3,644 
Leelanau 2,926 999 
Lenawee.... 20,035) 7,397 
Livingston 9,790) 3,086 
Luce... cs. 1,603 553 
Mackinac ,058 1,285 
Macomb 37,474, 36,544 
Manistee 5,235) 3,114 
Marquette 11,618 9,949 
Mason...., A179 3,298 
Mecosta. 5,436) 58 
Menominee 6,147 4,884 
Midland.,.. 10,508 194 
Missaukee. . ,525) 6 
Monroe... 17,159) 12,758 
Montcalm. . 1946 84 
Montmor’ney 1,449 544 
Muskegon. . 25,967 23,826 
Newaygo 6,715 +041 
Oakland 115,503 73,871 
Oceana,.... »70 1,79 
Ogemaw.... 2,983 1,030 
Ontonagon 961 2,134 
Osceola... 4,607 1,160 
1,047 246 
1,941 865 
22,328) 7,835 
Presque isle. 1982 1,825 
Roscommon. +54 676 
Saginaw 38,604, 20,983 
Sanilac..... 11,181 2,298 
Schoolcraft... yo02 1,692 
Shiawassee.. 13,562 :056 
St. Clair.... 894 12,268 
St. Joseph. . 2,191 :009 
Tuscola.... 11,788 3,251 
Van Buren.. 3,231 5,309 
ees 35,826 17,671 
mares 456,371) 622,236 
Wexford. 5,5 2,40 
Totals. . . 1,713,647 1,359,898 |1,551,529) 1,230,657 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Exes ), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 
BED: ay: er 269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 
OC... 


1904 (Pres. ys Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
Rep.. 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Re 
335,580; Chafin, Proh,, 16, 974: Debs, Soc., 11,5 6. 


Michigan (continue: 


wit 


150,751; Taft, Rep. 


ayes ilson, Dem., 
152, rigs ee Prog., 


“Bl 
1916" (eres, Ds a ess ages ane ee = 


152,238; 


6,085; Johns, Soc, 1 BS 


1928 Pres.) 
396 


330. 
Rep., 965, 396; cate iad 7 
Cc. Fo Com 


; Si 09. 
aT 700; : Hoover, 


a 93; Reynolds. 
1,041; Harvey, TiB.., 

spoosevelt, Dent., oi6, 194; Landon, 
: Lemke, ae 75,195; 
3,384; Aiken, Soc. 


peer 8 208; F bse 


600: 


ot aa 991; Willkie. 


1940, (Pres. 23 Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 1,03 


Sy 


Bute 


9,917; Thomas, Soc.,'7 593; Browder, 


1,795; Aiken, Soc. 


com. ake (834; Babson, Proh., 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


1,084 
Soc., 4,598; 


bo: 
ets 


; 1,106, 899; Dewey, 
Smith, z,imerica First, 1, 530; 


& 


WNwa 
~_ 
on 


ert, Soc. Lab., 


1948 (Pres.), 


fraten, Dem., ar Grd Dewey, 


nes 
Oo 
on 


Rep., 1,038, 595; Wallace, Prog. bo 


Proh., 


Soc. Lab., 
1952 “ipres.) y, 
son, 


ms 
Ly 


EEoeS 


5052; 

1 4,263: Dobbs, Soc. er keck 672. 
Hisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Ta Ost: 
1,230,657; "Hamblen, 


fevlinan, "Prog.. 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 655; Scattered, 3. 
1956 (Pres. > Eisenhower, Rep., 


son, Dem., 


County 


Becker..... 
Beltrami... 
Benton..... 
Big Stone... 
Blue Earth.. 


Chippewa.. 
Chisago . 
(OT cae 
Clearwater. . 
(0/07) ee 
Cottonwood, 
Crow Wing. 
Dokota..... 
Dodge, ; 

Douglas... . 
Faribault... 
Fillmore... . 
Freeborn... 
Goodhue. . . 
Grant, 2... 
Hennepin... 
Houston.... 
Hubbard... 
Isanti...... 
Itasca... ... 
Jackson, ... 
Kanabec.. . 
Kandiyohi. . 
Kittson. 4 
Koochiching 
LaeQui Parle} 


Lake 

L’keo’ Woods) 
Le Sueur... 
Lincoln. . 
VODs es 5. 
McLeod 
Mahnomen., 
Marshall, . . 
Martin. 
Meeker. . 
Mille Lacs, . 
Morrison . . . 
Mower..... 
Murray.... 
Nicollet. ... 
Nobles. 
Norman.... 
Olmsted... . 
Otter Tail 
Pennington | 


3,922: Hass, Soc. 


SaNNnisOne VOTE SINCE 1900 


1,713, 647; oe 
1,359,898; Holtwick, Proh., 


Minnesota : 


1900 (Pres.), 


vat hoe Dem., 
pee. 190,461; 


ey, Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc., 


.651; Swallow, Proh., 


11,107; Debs, Soc., Fé. 5 


\hower (R)| son (D) hower(R) 125, sap. Debs. 


"142,994: crt Rep., 


atkins, Proh., 11,489: Debs” Soc. 


600,806; Hoover, 


ans, 6,101; Coxey, Farm. es 5,731; Resnoias: 


nd. 7 
1936 (Pres. is Roosevelt, Dem., 


ke, Union, 4, 
Soc., gels ee as ee, Phe oy 
644,196: Willkie. 


AS 5,454; Browder, 
ianeaee "Dem. 


5,073; ‘Teicher’, 
Dem., 692,966; Dewey, R ¥ 

66 : Thomas, Bon. 
2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 


Rep., 763,211; ree 


a. 
1948 (Pres.), “Truman, 
483,617; Wallace, P ‘27, 
4,646; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 


1952 aa o inenbiGtreny 
608 1458: Hallinan, 2) 6 
Lab., 2, 383; j gamblen, Proh., 2, 147; 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, 


son, Dem., 617,525; Hass, Soc. 
2,080; Dobbs, Soc: Workers, 1 


Mississippi 
POR (PIERS | eh eee 


719,302; Steven- 
ab. (ind, Gov.), 


hower (R)| son (D) ee (R)| son (D) 


Truman 
1960 (Pres). Bisenh d. vot 
res.), Eisenhower, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. 
candidate.. 112.966: Stevenson, Dem., 172.566. 
pe (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., tae 


ower, Rep., 56,372; Black and Tan Grand 
Old Party, 4,313; total, 60,685, Byrd, = 
dent, 42,966, ‘ By BY dries 
Missouri 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
5,322| 3,418 5,748| 3,339 
‘60 2/393 4)452 104 
2,774 (321 3/259| 2,028 
4'664| 5951 4,.767| 6,775 
6,063) 4,523 6.664, 4,124 
3:547| 2/881 4,056} 2,661 
467 '300| 6,002 "995 
31145] 1.563 31470 1,303 
Bollinger. . ; 2'845| 2185 3,060} 2,182 
Boone...... 8,197 0,404 7,545 10,206 
Buchanan...| 20,311] 18/384] 22'087] 19.854 
Butler...... 7,216| 5.869 7,84: 1426 
Caldwell... 3,216 1,929 "15 1,860 
7 Callaway... 3,572 5,165 3,818 5,484 
Camden... . 2.817) 1,460} —_-2°789 1,226 
7\/Gape Girar.} 10/638 7,633|  10;:729 7,933 
Carroll... :. 4,751 3,432 ,410 3,146 
Carter... |. 1,033 1,067 1100] 1,123 
saan 5.589| 5.575] 6.000 089 
Cedar... .! 3,276 1,720] 3/814 1,483 
Chariton... 3,.459| 3/671 3/883 :730 
Christian |; | 31732 1,730] 4.440] «1.374 
lark aeons 21623] _2'193] 2850 1045 
aye oo: 13/436} 13.605] 13,043| 12/502 
Clinton. 3,02 2,976 1685 04. 
OlOrs estas 9/323] 7/388 or 7,507 
Cooper 4,995 3,511 5,208 3,475 
Crawfor 3,594| 2'455| 3.758] 2.453 
ade... 2'641 1,479] 33395 1,340 
sont Dallas 2/987] 1.600 (45 1,258 
Davies 31326] 2.611 31845 2,424 
reves DeKalb 2538 1/872! 3073 1,773 
Sees ent. . 2'658| 2.961 2:755| —- 2738 
Douglas 2,910 1,133 4,051 909 
Dunklin 4,943] 8.698] 5,400] 9,515 
Franklin.../| 11/605| 8.391] 11,367] _—-8,610 
siete Gasconade, . 5,08 1,353 133 1,285 
Gentry..... 3,02 2'662| 342 2/508 
Greene..... 29,944| 20/206] 29.673] 19,234 
Grundy 4139] — 2°752 4°79) 2)747 
ae sealer] S48) 28a) Gaull 2a 
Sunflower, . . 2,007] © 2,049) ear yes: , : "62: 
TaVhatchie. 331 1969 748|  21350|| Hickory eR Heater re 
Tate 156] 1,414 Ca Rekge Why | LC re : : eth Sie 
Bippa 263| 21569 511| -* 2,878)| Boward BE) oe Bee een eee 
Tishomingo. 467| 1/577 679| —1,595]| Howell... . it) eae ie sce 
5 383 53 ab 39 s 4 cit 
Tunica. .... 196 nae oun 9.749|| Jackson 122/182] 135,522] 133,093] 138,792 
UF car ahs ere tot 1’357|| Jasper... ... 20:414| 13/404] 230 14,665 
aren... || 2,156 1,857|  3,458| 2/366 6:400| 4'630| ovo] a’298 
Washington 1,683 21722 3/301 2/618 Y 034 Tey 9999 1988 
ayne..... 364 1,493 717 1,604 5'079| 32871 3191 2'839 
Webster... . 186] 1,412 453 76 8/133] 6:081| 8/805] 6,020 
Wilkinson... 238 260 699 56 7'372|  4.789| 8'029| «4232 
Winston... 350| 2,132 771| 2,559) 2'301| 27728] 2416] 21896 
Yalobusha. . 392 015 753| 1 Bat 3114] 3'990| 3'458| 4020 
Yazoo...... 353 911 1,683} _ 1,7021| 7 9,028 3.055 5.531 5.189 
Totals...|' 56,372 144,498! 112,966! 172,566)|avipgnton.-| Beh) 37h) Deo 2525 
Macias 3763|  2380|  Sere| Bars 
MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE 1900 Madison A , ; 375 
. Maries... .. 1/392 1,885 1,501 1,783 
pete Ar res") Bryan). Dems, 51,706; McKinley,|| Nrarion, |_| 5.657| 6,874] 6,162] 8,457 
1904 Ppa.) Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, hae Se Gee wee ne ee 
p., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. Mississippi, . 2'111| 3,653 2'380| 4.331 
1908 ey Pasar 60,287; Taft, Rep., Moniteau... 3/239 2.552 3'658 2.416 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem: 57,227; ‘Taft, Rep.,||Mouroe....| 1.881). Ale) 1 eee aoe 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 3'163 2'131 3/390. 1.750 
agTe G 208); bebe Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 3'552 8419 3'809 8°504 
,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. , , 3, 8, 
1929 (Pres.), Cox, Beni... 69.277; Harding, Rep., thes een ea eee 
,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. "4° 4 ‘ % 
1924” (Pres.),' Davis, "Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, Bie Saael  eiosea ae 
Rep., 8,046; LaFollette, Prog., .494. oat ‘earl BETS 734 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 3.969 8.064 4.118 8,913 
1932 (Pres). Roosevelt. Dem, 140,168; Hoover, Panel vee age 9 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 4773) 4,761) 4,004) 4888 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction, oon page B36 im 
1,675; total, 4,435: Thomas, Soc., 329. ris pete eaee eva 
1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 168,252; Willkie, 4,410 F pane Spay: 
pet: Rep. 4,550; Rep., 2,814: total, 7,364. Thomas, pow a8 Ag se oe 
‘oc., 103. ; 7? , 020 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey, 1/373] 26 1,437| 3,0: 
Rep., 3,742: Reg. Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep:, 7,859.|| Randolph... 3,709 6,797 3,968 7,001 
1948 "(Pres.). Thurmond, States’ Rights, 167,538;. Ray........ 3/041 4/636 3'349| 4,869 


1952 


Reynolds... 917 1,596) 949 
Ripe A. oan 2,189] 2,149) 2,444 
St. les. 9,462) 7,618 8,451 
St. Clair... 3,01) 2,200) 3,465 
. Francois 9,968 7,566 9,672 
te. Genev.. 2,633) 2,363 2,682 
St. Louis. . 138,111} 121,881) 116,821 
commie: | omg feta) 98 
chuyler F : ’ 
Scotland 1,735) 2,044 2,123 
cott....... 4,654 6,683) 4,661 
Shannon 1,171 1,822) 1,291 
Shelby 1,990 3,044 2,163 
Stoddard 4,832 6,369 5,514 
Stone. 2,939) 1,049) 172 
Sullivan 3,357 2,805) 3,746 
Taney 3,218 1,477 :037 
TOXAS 3... 4,352) 4,506 4,824 
Vernon 5,184) 4,547 1924 
Warren... . 1852! 1,211 2,977 
Washington. 3,383) ,380 3,338 
ayne...... ,513 2,451 2,423 
Webster 3,940 3,132 4,701 
Worth..... ,338) »354 1,682 
Wright..... 4,360 2,278 5,285 2,006 
St. Louis Cy} 130,045] 202,210; 144,828) 235,893 
Totals... 914,299! 918,273! 959,429! 929,830 
MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 
Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt, 
dep., 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep., 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc., 15,431. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
207,821; Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 


28, i we 

1916 (Pres.),; Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Rep., 
369,339; Hanly, Proh., 3,884; Benson, Soc., 14.612. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 574,799; Harding, Rep., 
727,162; Watkins, Proh., 5,142; “Debs, Soc.. 
20,242; Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,291. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648.486; Davis, Dem., 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris, Proh., 
1,418; Johns, Soc. Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm. 
Land. 259. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
662,562; Thomas, Soc., 3,739: -Reynolds, Soc.., 


ab. 340, 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406: Hoover, 
Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374; Upshaw, 
pee ae Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc. 


Lab.. 5 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, 
Rep., 697,891; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,454; Colvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 
417; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 292. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 
Rep., 871,009; Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh., 
1,809: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 
Rep., 761,175; Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 221 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 917,315: Dewey, Rep., 
655,039; Wallace, Prog.,' 3,998; Thomas, Soc., 


2,222. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, 
Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, Prog., 987; Hamblen, 
Proh., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
302, America First, 233; Hoopes, Soc., 227; Hass, 


Soc. Lab,, 169. 
1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 918,278; Bisen- 

hower, Rep., 914,299, 

Montana 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- ; Steven- | Ejisen- , Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) | hower (R)| son (D) 

Beaverhead 1,955) 1,029 2,196 920 
Big Horn,.. 1,739) 1,342 2,165 1,114 
Blaine...... 1,460 1,438 3890) 1,207 
Broadwater. 869 449 962 435 
Carbon : 2,345; 1,820 2,734) 1,713 
Carter 698) 436 921 351 
Cascade... .} 12,455 11,098 12,176 11,051 
Chouteau. . 1,721 1,794 2,098 423 
Custer..... 3,240 2,317 3,461 2,050 
Daniels..... 982 946 1,092 649 
Dawson. . 2,463) 1,929 2,396 1,247 
Deer Lodge 3,551 3,792 3,001 4,162 
Fallon... ... 967 612 1,046 440 
Fergus... 3,771 2,757 4,402 2,271 
Flathead .:! 8/088 6,003 7/372 4/994 


es a ae Oe 
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Wibaux..... 
Yellowstone. 


Totals.,.| 154,933 157,394) 106,213 


37,145; Debs, Soc., 708. 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932: Parker, Dem., 
bs. Soc., 5.676. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan 29,326; Taft, Rep., 
32,333: Chafin, Proh., 827: Debs, Soc., 5,855. 


1924 \(Pres.), 


+, 12,204. 
Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollette, 
Prog., : ; 


,805; Foster, 


8,578; Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com:, 563. 
Hoover, 
Rep., 78,078; Thomas, Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com.; 


159,690; Landon, 

Rep., 63,598; Lemke, Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc., 

385; Colvin, Proh., 224. 

), Roosevelt, Dem., 145,698; Willkie, 

Rep., 99,579; Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh.. 
664; Browder, Com., 489. 

1944 (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem., 112,556; Dewey, 


Rep., 93,163; Thomas, Soc., i M 
oes Bo. a : 0 1,296; Watson, 
Tes.) ruman, em., 119,071; 

Rep., 96,770; Wallace, Prog,, Tatas Thon 


Pre 695; poe: Proh., 429 

res.), Eisenhower, Rep., 157,394: Stevenson 
Dem., 106,213; Hallinan, Prog.,” 723: : 
Proh.. 548: Hoopes. Soc, 159° ey eae 

1956 (Pres.), PeRnOwer, Rep., 154,933; Stevenson, 


m., 116,23 
Nebraska 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Adams... 8,186] 4,045} 9,03: 
Antelope 31607| 1/334 1337 a8 
Arthur. : 248 68 307 62 
Banner | 329 185 484 139 
Blaine Ae 416 149 458 137 
Boone...... 3,021 1,277 3,453 1,283 
Box Butte. . 2,991 1,362 1426 1,239 
Boyds 1,414 848 1,656 757 
Brown 1,566 548 1,950 543 
Buffalo 7,342 3,100 8,467 2,501 
Burt. 3,459 1,519 4,154 1,243 
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359,082; Hoover, 
Rep. > 9,876. \ 
1936 "ere, s Roosevelt Dem.,, 347,454; Landon, 
isi: 263, 6773. Willkie, 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 233 ,246; Dewey, 
Rep., 329,880. 
1948 (Pres, j, Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 


5 eee Pres, ares ee Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, 
1956" Teo Seisenhawer Rep., 378,108; Steven- 
son, Dem., 199,029. 
Nevada 
1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- } Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
2,01 1,069 1,94: 903 
18,584 19,095 13,333 11,855 
1,06 256 948 177 
2,981 1,736) 3,104 1,755 
164 124 174 139 
330) 183 379 157 
1,292 840) 1,398 691 
540) 283 501 237 
885 803 903 941 
1,697 78 1,453 576 
1,433 1,415) 1,297 1,369 
946) 749 ,037 567 
1,749 822) 1,653 579 
Pet epee 895 562: 919 522 
226 gt 206 149 
Safer) er bic | ESS) ME) 1805] Bs 
ae eee a eet 
earney , T Is... 56,049 40,640) 50,502 31,688 
Fe ai i 263% 308 2 SRVADE VOTE SINCE 1900 : 
Einball Le 5 475) es Raa 3" Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 
pe ceace 43 35°30 17358 1008 Ras oe ps pega eee 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
ebs, Soc., 
pete 1387 3738 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
Wp.2. ae 441 109|} 10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. 
McPherson . 281 53||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, pan 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Madison... . 7,968 2,589) Roosevelt, Prog., "5,620; *De ebs, Soc., 3,313. 
Merrick. ... 2/857 965||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
Morrill. . 1/810 897 12,127; Hanly, Pro. 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Nance...... 1779 751|| 1920 “ano: Deb ee Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
eDS. oc. 
Sackolis. 3672 1371 1924 (Pres. Ss. ‘Coolidge: Rep., 5 agate LaFollette, 
Pro: Vis em., 
Paw $258 1070 1928 db ), Hoover, Rep... is 327; Smith, Dem., 
Batts Lore 1932 pos Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
; ep., 
eens 2.645 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
ane ese 1940" (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 
3806 831)/ 0 Eo te 
ee "267 eet (Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 
aaae ets 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
4'973 2'962|| 29,357; Wallace, Prog., 1,469, 
Scotts Blut. 8,027 3,580 eas cere), aguisenhower, Rep., 50,502; Stevenson, 
Sheridai. yee 2,618 34 1958 (ires.), "Bisennower, Rep., 56,049; Steven- 
erman z ’ , oF SU 988r 
Sioux 499 300 * 
Stanton 1.678 82 New Hampshire 
ayer ‘ 4 
Thomas 429 1129 eet a Jp Ree See 
ote ae 3130 1,027|| County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
Washington 531 1,685) hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Wayne..... 3,040 SOCih Se sa eee eee ee 
Webster 2,298 925|| Belknap. . 9,902] 3,131] 9,567| 3,755 
Wheeler 39 1. 498|| Carroll... .- 7,527 1,281 7,498 1,578 
pee aon — —— Opes | tides] Seri] alors} 7g 
Totals...| 378,108! 199,029| 421,603) 188,057 pee oN 5609 5,466 15,937 blz 
Hill’boro’gh. 45,248 36,234) 126. A 
NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 Merrimack..| 22/060 "711| — 21;824| 10/310 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep.,||Rockingh’m.| 28,226 10,198 26,280. 12/040 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,095) Debs, Soc., 823.||Strafford.. . . 15,494 9,659) 13,729 11,753 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep.,||Sullivan. | 8,403 4/239 8317 4,743 
$38 558; Swallow, Proh., e 3n3; Debs, Soc., 7,412. [Seceenee aati) PONE aOR | Ear ere tie aE 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; ‘Taft, Rep,.|! Totals...| 176,519] 90,364] 166,287] 106,663 
ig (ens ea eS rs, ie ae Re ¥ NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 
Ue @res.), Wilson, Dem ’ 614: ‘Debs, Soc., 10,174,|| 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., 
1996" er se ouneele ee Ta 58.837: Hughes, Rep..|| 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,371; Debs, Soc., 790. 
‘ Tei -- 52; Benson, Soc., 7,141. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33, 905: Roosevelt, Rep., 
slp habs Manly. Proh., 2,052; Benson. Goc., 7.141.|| 1907 180: Bwallow, Pron.’ 149; Debs, Soe.’ 1,000. 
f : h., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600.||1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Taft, Rep., 
1934 ree Cooudeec ep 218,585; Spavis, Dem.,|| 53,149; Ghafin, Proh., 905; bgpene, So, 1,299. 
° : ‘ 7111912 (Pre Wilson, Dem., 34,724: Ta eD., 
137, res LaFollette, Prog., 106, 701; Faris, Proh.; ee io hrs rene Ty1S42- Debs, eee ict te 
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New Hamnotie canna Cae 
191 43,781; Hughes 
wold "Bie ; a eo se ip ae hte 


10791 5 
1924" Pies. Coolidge, ‘Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem., 
20 ec llette, ce 8,993,” 


- 1038" Pies. » Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith: a 


Ns - 
1932" Pies. i "Rooter elt, Dem., 
Re : 103,629; Thomas, Soc., "oan: vl Be com. 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
La 104 i bake Lemke, Union, 4,819;° Browder, 


125,292; Willkie, 
119,663; Dewey, 


iom., 
1940 (Pres. 3) tg droosevelt, ‘Dem., 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 109,916; Thomas, Soc., 46 


- 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107, 995; Dewey, Rep., 


121,299; Wallace, Prog., 1 '970: ‘homas, Soc., 86; 
ane chert, Soc. Lab., 83; harmend, States’ 


1952 a \ en aad Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, 


Dem., 106,66 
1956 aires). Eisenhower, Rep., 176,519; Steven- 
son, Dem., 90,364; Andrews, Const. meaty: 


New Jersey 


1956 
County Eisen- { Steven-.| Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
petie 44,698 21,668 40,259 28,953 
Bergen..... 254,334 82,169] 212,842 93,373 
parva 38,145 24,258 0,2! 5,48 
Camden. . 85,067, 75,152 72,335) 44 
Cape May... 16,887 5,897 15,218 6,984 
Samnberiand, 24,067 17,309 1,819) 18,929 
Essex. ..... 234,682) 146,313] 219,863] 180,501 
Gloucester 30,64 0,007 5,1 53 
Hudson.,...| 183,919} 107,098] 153,583] 161.369 
Hunterdon.. 16,150 5,957 14,439 6,878 
Mercer..... 56,029) 52,684 50,423) 57,751 
Middlesex...| 100/071 64,538 73,577) 0,234 
Monmouth.. 83,828 32,329 73,228 37,006 
i 7 19,503 62,847 23,662 
9,36 23,490) ,660 
61,859 89,083 70,727 
9,27 12,026 11,362 
14,529 31,239) 8,00 
175) 13,415) 4,534 
67,540) 122,885) 78,336 
9,128} 15,737) 11,074 
Totals... !1,606,942! 850,337|1,373,6131 1,015,902 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; Pi cigs ie Rep, a 
221,754; Woolley, Proh.. 7, 190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164, 367; Roosevelt, 
sey 245, 164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 


1908. “(eres, ), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Tat, Rep., 
265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc.,’ 10,253. 
1912 Ceres. ), Wilson, Dem., 170,282: Taft, Rep., 

BESS Roosevelt, 'Prog.,” 145,409; Debs, Soc., 


15,9 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ‘211 ,645; Hughes, Rep., 
269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3, ‘187; Benson, Soc., 10,462. 
SA (Pres.) Cox, Dem., 258, aa Harding, Rep., 

1,670; Watkins, Proh., °4,711; Debs, Soc. 

a 317; Christensen, Farm Lab., 2,173, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676, 277; Davis, Dem., 
298,043; LaFollette, Prog., 109,028; Faris, Proh., 
sae Foster, Workers, 1/560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Re 
926,050: Foster, Com., 1,257; ; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 


0. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Maul 
Rep., 775 5,684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998; Foster, 
NN 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 
ro 

1936 (Bree); Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,895; Browder Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 
916; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 346. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
Rep., 944,876; Browder, Com.,’ 8,814;° Thomas, 
Pee 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; * Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


839; ate 


ers, 5,895: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., Pa 613; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc. a 8,593; Hass, 
Fee: s BaP - 815; Paoa Prog., 5,589; Kra- 
ewski, Poor Man’s, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. 
~ 3,850; "Hamblen, Proh , 989. Workers, 


ee ee Pee 


Sa ) ae 


1956 (Pres.), ihower, ea 606,942; Blerens 


Union...... 
Valencia... . 


Totals... 132,170| 105,661 
NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Bes vs 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33, 693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh.. 112: Benson. Soc., 1,999. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., s6.608. Tat Rep., 

57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, bes 54 aay “Davis, Dem., 
48,542; LaFollette, +» 9,543, 

1928 (Pres.), Moonee eat 69,645; Smith, Dem., 
48,211; Foster, Com., 158: 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 
Rep., 54, 217; Thomas, Soc., 1, 176: Harvey, Lib., 
389; Foster. Com.,, 135, 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt Dem., 105 838; Landon, 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, | 924; Thomas. Soc., 


343: Browder, Com., 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt ae, 103,699; Willkie, 
Rep., 79,315. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. a 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
70,688; Watson, Pro 

1948 (Pres.) Truman, ee han: 464; Dewey, Re 
80,303; allace, Prog., i; 037; Watson, Proh. 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Tei chert, Soc. Lab., 49. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
Dem., 105,661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; Macarthur, Christian National, 


220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 146,788; Steven- 


son, Dem.. 106.098; Holtwick, Proh., "607; -An- 
drews, Ind., en Hass, Soc. Lab., 69, 
New York 
1956 | 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)! son (D)_ 
Albany..... 86,202 63,282) 79,871 69,766 
Allegany 16,068 31497 16,365 3,819 
Broome.. 7,02: 22,452 64,738) 24,327 
Cattaraugus, 25,282 9,12 4,808 10,613 
Cayuga.. 26,503 9,892 25,037 1,15 
Chautaugua. 44,149 19,189) 2,04: 22,212 
Chemung. 33,270 11,146) 30,188) 12,621 
Chenango... 16,314 3,616) ,062 87 
Clinton..... 16,295 6,395 14,535 +284 
Columbia. . , 19,004 4,70: »539 5,766 
Cortland... . 14,085 3,437 13,985) 3,905 
Delaware... 17,364 3,735 7,737 91 
. 53,840 14,171 46,381 17,754 
a4 1657! 161,099] 253,927| 188'223 
930 2,921 2.8 69: 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 603 
New York (continued) 1956 New York (coniinued) 
Cisne Stee else, 7 Bice ed, ee elsenhower, FR ep. 3,952,815; Steven- 


: 16, - 
County j|hower (R)| son (D) |hower (| 601; Maiisen ‘American Lab. ere Biel os es, 
ae Se See ma rae 8 Dobbs, Soc, Workers! aga 


Fran} 13,003 4,898 We 1,560; Scattering, 178; and 

tae 5 5125 
Genesee. . 17,614 5,676 1958. (Pres) Eisenhower, Rep., 4,340,340; Steven- 

Treene,.... 14,262 3,687 son, 2,458,212: Liberal, 292, 557; total, 
Hamilton. . . 2,619 2, 750, 78, yr -in votes for Andrews, 1,027; 
Herkimer. r, 22,248 8,138 Werdel, rae Hass, 150; Hoopes, 82; 'Miscel- 

efferson.... i ’ 5 
Lewin .-| (Page| 2419 on Carolina 

; ivingston. . 4 5 1 

M a i eee i S23 »736 si 1858 
Montgom’y Boers Seer County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- ] Steven- 
Nassau... 3721358] 155,270 hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 

¢ Niagara 3433 5 a ——— |__| _—___ 
Oneida..... 80,178 i Alamance... 12,123} 11,029] 11,388] 13,402 
Onondaga 137,852] 48.416 Alexander. . 3,767 2,947 3,597 2,665 
Ontario. 22,31 Alleghany... ,699 1,670 1,789 1,809 
Orange..... 57,739| 15,775 Anson 1,640 3,598 ' 4,143 
Orleans, . 11,895 Fe Ashe 4,588 3,982 4,563 ‘ 

s Oswego.. 29,277 8,295 Aver: 4,009 969 4 96 
Otsego..... 19,484 5,441 Beaufort 277 5,730 2,404 5,429 
Putnam... 12,898 Z ertie 409 3,373 384 3,557 
Rensselaer 55,186] 19,237 Bladen 1,542 4,078 1,710 ; 

: Rockland 34,049} 12,920 Brunswick 3,29 3,297 F 2,951 
St. Law’ce.. 31,897} 10,395 Buncombe 22,655] 19,044) 24.444] 99/495 
Saratoga... . 32,522 8,529 Burke. 11,82: 7,999 11,113 : 
Schenee’dy . 58,540| 20,218 Cabarrus. . - 14,462 7,173] 15,053 9,140 
peuoberte. ‘ 8,851 3,013 Caldwell... . 10,833 6,861 9,160 7,533 
Schuyler.... 5,795 1,473 Camden.... 343 813 340 996 
Seneca..... 10,417 3,361 Carteret... . 3,804 3,875 2,967 4,280 
Steuben. . 33,902 i Caswell.... 1,204 2,468 973 2.597 

OlEie ae «.< 167,805} 45,655 Catawba... 19,246; 11,424 16,814! 11,554 
Sullivan. . 15,845 7, Chatham... 3,729 4,151 3,606 4,303 
Tioga...... 11,958 Cherokee... 3,830 2,843 3,228 3,363 
Tompkins 19,749 55 1,485 , 

. ster... .. 43 034 1,442 1,087 1,443 1,439 
Washingt 1 1s 339 3300 #808 one eae: 
on - ’ 180% ; ‘ 
Wayne..... 22,940 2,956 17 2,822 z 
Westchester.! 271,90) 69 8,862 ; 8,839 
Wyoming... 12.499 Currituck... 1,425 414 5 
Yates...... 7,910 1,503 DParess.- +e, 1,028 839 67 959 
Outside Davidson... 16,178 9,987! 14,299] 10,931 
N. Y. C.. |2,792,208 |1,072,365 |2,457,322) 1,169,908) |-Davie.:.... 4,599 2,110 4,010 2,40 
—— —~ | __—__—. —|————|| Duplin... | 2,110 6,931 2.115 6,39 
Bronx...... 257,382] 289,547 Durham. . 13,226 13,835 11,301 18,897 
ab taete 460,4 476,060 Edgecombe 1,840 7,830 1.92 8,504 
New York..| 300,004] 324,121 Forsyth... 29,368} 15,819] 26.436] 24,535 
Queens..... 466,057| 278,059 Franklin. 792 5,298 « 37! 
Richmond. . 64,233} 18,060 Gaston.... 18.159} 15,671 19,157| 17,781 
Greater Gates... 341 1,244] 4 364 1,247 
N. Y. C.. |1,548,132]1,385,847 | 1,495,493] 1,517,982|| Graham... 1,762 1,486 1,380 1,590 
y $15|2,687,890||Grome..<.| _Vase| _3idae| 466) = “B88 

Totals. . . ‘4,340,340 '2.458,212 |3,952,8 ,687, reene:.... 3,288 : (976 

Total Stevenson vote (1956) Dem., 2,458,212;|| Guilford eae poet 10} 29.028 
Liberal 292,557; total, 2,750,769. Harnett ‘ 3.908 7421 4306 7,595 

aywoor .. ? F mp be ’ 
NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 ren demon: 9.243 4,003 8,768 3'803 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 670,425; McKinley,|| Herford... ; 579 2.859 
i Rep BD bia: Woolley, Proh.. 23 ,077; Debs,|| Hoke....... 513 1,944 616 1,761 
Boe 12,268. It, || Iredell... . - 1 135 7286 11 S04 8 380 
Pres. , Parker, Dem., 683,981; -Roosevelt,|| Iredell...... . F i j 
ea 39 533: Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs,|| Jackson.... 3,503 3,787 3,680 4,296 

Soc., 38. 363, Johnston... 4,893 9,852 5,429 9,997 
i908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep.,||Jones...... 415 1,952 331 1,673 

870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451.|| Lee... ..... 1,948 4,163 2,105 4.688 
awaee pres ), Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, Rep.,|| Lenoir 2,564 6,847 2,223 6,728 

428: Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381.|} Lincoln 6,637 5,838 6,228 5,389 
isi (Pres. ie Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep.,|| Macon 3,408 3,025 3,327 ,396 
69,115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh.,|| Madison 4,263 3,693 4,751 3,666 

19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. Martin... . = 9! 5,730 5,4 

1920. Pres. Un Cox, Dem., 4731, 238; Harding, Rep.,|| McDowell. . 5,468 4,392 4,710 4,755 
167; ‘Watkins, Proh.,' 19,653; Debs, Soc.,|| Mecklenb’g. 44,469] 27,227| 44,334] 33,044 

is ae Christensen, F. -Lab., 18,413. Mitchell... . 4,269 1,069 4,009 1,2 
1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem., 950, 196; "Coolidge, Rep..}| Montgomery 3,559 3,088 3,181 3,176 

1,820,058; LaFollette, Prog., 268,510; LaFollet' Moore...... 5,238 4,729 5,442 5, 

Soc., 1 83; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, || Nash 2,665 9,969 2,636 10,424 

Workers,’ 8,228. New Hun‘er.| 9,47 10,247!  9;330| 10,330 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem.,|] Northampton 74 4,242 583 4,334 

2,089,863: Thomas, Soc., 107, 3325 Reynolds, Soc:|| Onslow... . 1,626 4,692 1,261 4,275 

Lab., 4,206; Foster, com, ., 10,8 Orange..... 4,396 4,743 3,813 5,156 
1932 (Pres.),’ Roosevelt, arr 2, 534 959; eeoret Pamilco.... 95: 1,376 903 1,428 

Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,391 Pasquotank. 1,827; 2/963] 2,101] 3/579 

Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lan., 10,3 Pender. 1,009 2,196 1,152 2,029 
1936 (Pres. D5 Roosevelt, Dem., 3, 018, abe: “Ameri- Perquimans. 799 1,022 644 1,245 

can Lab., 274,924; total 3,293,222; | Landon, erson..... »740 3,433 1,374 4,266 

ep. 2 180, 670; Thomas, Soc., 86,879; Browder, || Pitt 2,515 11,873 2,203 11,271 

oe It, D 2,834,500; Ameri Rando Ip! 13 74 B7t04 13°499 8.075 
1940 Pres. , Roosevelt, Dem.. merican andolph. ’ ’ ’ 1975 

oC ae : total 3,251,918; Willkie, Rep.,|| Richmond. 2,907 6,592 3,361 7,340 

3. 027, 478;- Thomas, Soc., 18, 950; Babson, Proh.,|| Robeson... 2,785 10,516 4,127 9,311 

3,250. Rockingham 8,991 8,896 6,885} 12,423 
3944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American'| Rowan..... 17,562 9,761 17,535 11,296 

Lab., 496,405; Liberal, 329,325; total, 3,304,238.|| Rutherford.. 8,200 7,208 8,387 7,755 

Dewey, Rep., 2,987,647; Teichert,_ Ind. Gov’ t, || Sampson 6,685 19 6,449 6,956 

14,352; Thomas, Soc., 10,553. Scotland 1,171 3,042 1,590 2,912 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal,|} Stanly 10,667 ,693 10,093 7,202 

222,562; total, 2,780,204. Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163; || Stokes 948 4,34 3,7 4,504 

Wallace, Amer. Lab., 509,559; Thomas, Soc..|| Surry. 9,001 7,020 7,591 206 

40,879; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t, 2,729; Dobbs, Soc. || Swai 2/026 1,794 1,680 1,949 

Workers, 2 675. 3.9011 3,435 4,047 3,641 


575,062 


NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 


Totals... 


liey. Proh., 1,009. 
sas eei ke pte nemo 
Swallow, Pro! eds, ae. . 
136, 995; Taft, Rep., 


144,507; Taft. ns 
ris 


133,081; 
(Pres 


Ce 
pa 698; 
1908" Btpres: ), Bryan, Dem., 
1912 Gr sian 8 Dem., 
res.), son, 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130: Debs, Soc., 

1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,3 383; Hughes, Rep., 
0,890; Hanly, Proh 53; Berger. Soc., 509. 
1920 (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 

232,848; Watkins, aa pu zope. Boo. 466. 
1924 (Pres av em., 00. ‘, oS 
: 19 tay LiaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris, Pron 


1938" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 

6 (Pr Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 

pee 223,283; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 


Lemke, Union, 2. 
1940. (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 609,015; Willkie, 

Dem,, 527,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 263,155. 

1948 (Bres,), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 
258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 3,915. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 803. 


652 
1956 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 575, 062; Stevenson, 
Dem., 530. 


> 


North Dakota 


Roosevelt, 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 1,338 723 1,561 638 
Barnes..... 4,475 2,730 5,534 2,120 
Benson 2,340 1,851 3,192 1,353 
Billings 437 248 674 143 
Bottineau 2,923 1,718 3,911 1,094 
Bowman. 1,007 715) 1,375 4. 
Burke 1,415 936 1,986 
Burleigh 9,199 3,231 9,526 
Cass....... 16,932 9,821 18,094 
Cavalier 2,450 1,836 3,519 
Dickey..... 2,327 1,435 2,917 
Divide..... 1,296 1,194 1,999 807 
FOUND 5.0 1,567 055) 2,237 664 
LOG tt be 1239 973 1,534 728 
Emmons. 2,789 825 3,369 522 
Foster. . 1,234 1,062 1,558 862 
Golden Val.. 824 567 1,186 376 
Grand Fork. 10,289 6,231 10,939. 5,639 
Grant,..... 1,872 718 2,465 403 
Griggs 1,212 L173 1,727 872 
Hettinger 1,882 796 3,330 297 
Kidder..... 1,523 708 2,195 468 
La Moure 2,433 1,694 3,202 1,145 
Logan. 1,807 547) 2,165 369 
McHenry... 3,019 1,825 4,227 1,228 
MelIntosh.. . 2,689 498, 3,043 276 
McKenzie. . 1,609 1,405 2,260 846 
McLean..., 3,653 2,609 5,184 2,295 
Mercer... 2,555 666 2,994 51 
Morton... 5,232 2,628) 6,309 2,079 
Mountrail. . 1,699 1,891 2,516 1,437 
Nelson...., 1,821 1,794 2,443 1,418 
Oliver...... 788 279 1,132 143 
Penbina 3,077 1,887 4,012 1,891 
Pierce 1,997 1,340) 2,806 773 
Ramsey 3,821 2,103 4,670 1,794 
Ransom 2,361 1,808 3,051 
Reville... .. 1,035 1,025 1,571 6 
Richland 4,971 3,171 6,022 
Rolette...., 1,444 1,728 188 
Sargent.. 1,662 1,473 2,124 
Sheridan... 1,646 472 2,016 267 
PHOUK 3-2 sce-0 718 476) 968 336 
DIONE. 5 os. 433 397 682 290 


35.898; ey, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. — 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 4 14,273; t, Rep., 
: obo yas Sears Prob, 1405 Debs, Soc., ei 

Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; 2 

57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 559: . Rep., 

23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 


1916" AS es,), W ilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


53,471. 

1920 (Pres.), C . Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
160.072; Debs, 282. 

1924 (Pres Coolidge, Rep., 


94,931; LaFollette 
Davis, Dem., '13,858; Foster, 


1928 (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
1932" (er SS Roo! lt. = ee 350: Hoover 
res. ooseve em is 
ep., 71,772; Harvey, Lib.. 1,817; Thomas, Soc., 
3,521; Foster, Com., 830. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas. 
Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 


9 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Bt 


Rep., 154,590; Thomas, Soc’, 1,279: 
Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100, 144; Dewey, 


Rep., 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh.. 

549. 

1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 

115, 139 Wallace, Prog., 8.391; Thomas. Soc., 
1,0 hurmond, States’ Rights, 374. 

1952 (eres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 191,712; Stevenson, 
Dem., 76,694; MacArthur, ‘Christian ‘Nationalist, 


Hisenhower, Rep., 156, 766; Steven- 
son, Dem., 96,742; Andrews, American, 483, 
Ohio 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D). |hower (R)}_ son (D) 
Adams..... 5,637 3,894 5,648 3,937 
Alien. . 28,38: 12,042 26,396 14,139 
Ashland. 12,792 4,634 12,4 244 
24,165 13,195 23,18 14,676 
10,794 95! 10,829 »108 
11,453 4,43 10,599 ,149 
19,230) 18,991 17,693 24,759 
5,690 4,346 5,635 4,828 
41,785 24,331 35,769 30,751 
Carroll. 5,916 2,590 5,70 ,134 
Champaign . 8,767 3,851 8,880) »563 
ALE so aot 8,767 17,680 27,464 20,786 
Clesmunt, 14,914 ,02 13,221 9,702 
Clinton... 7,919 3,382. 8,19 3,885 
Columbiana. 28,783 14,516 26,70 19,057 
Coshocton . 9,549 4,78 9,832 79) 
Crawford... 13,7 5,76 13,371 6,852 
Cuyahoga...| 353,474) 304,558] 329/465 324,962 
Darke.....: 13,44 7,138 3,67 7,59 
Defiance... 8,786) 3,941 8,83 4,161 
Delaware. 10,739) 3,997 10,682 4,239 
Erie... 14,771 6,276 14,245) 7,549 
Fairfield. . 15,647 8,33 15,027) 9,140 
Fayette. 3 6,69: 3,44 6,800 7882 
Franklin....| 151,544 78,852| 138,894 91,620 
Fulton..... 10: 2,622 9,19 ,565 
Gallia... ... 7,040} 2,877 6,763 3,15 
Geauga, 10,971 4,818} 974 4,207 
Greene... 15,471 9,861 12,900) 9,123 
Guernsey... 10,22 5,149 9,749) 6,631 
Hamilton,..| 222,009] 113,797 207,690) 140,785 
Hancock... . 15,71 5,2 4,99: 5,366 
Hardin... | 9,049] -4'5, 9/23. 064 
Harrison... . 5,444 2,831 5,206 3,614 
,164 2,775 8,029) 3,010 
8,397 4,826 8,568 5,219 
4,925 3,334 4.743 3,938 
3,955) 1,79 3,891 2,089 
12,208 4,418 12,372 4,875 
Jackson. ,106 4,43 1223) 4,983 
Jefferson... . 22,162) 21,703 19,569) 27,499 
ESROX ys nee 12,347 4,958 12,705! 5,694 


“s 


1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


Mahoning. ; 
Marion..... 


a oh 
Wyandot.. 


Totals. . .| 2,262,610) 1,439,655| 2,100,391| 1,600,367 
OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
1904 (Pres) Parker, Dem: 344, 940; Roosevelt, 
Rep 95; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 


502,721; Tatt, Rep., 
1,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 


1908° Pres. ), Bryan, se ty 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 

1912 (pres). Wilson, pale. 424, 834; Tait, Rep.. 
78,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), ayanons Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep.. 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8, 080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
ee (Pres. ), Cox, "Dem, 780, 037; Harding, Rep.. 
182,022; Watkins, Prob. 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
1924 (P: Tes. ), Coolidge, bed At 6,130; Davis, 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Og ., ea 948; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
ae (Pres.), Hoover, ae 0g nak 546: Smith, Dem. 
4,210; ‘Thomas, 3} oster, Com.. 
2.836. Reynolds, hoe Tab. meustr Varney, Proh.. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 

por -, 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc. -, 64 694; Upshaw, 

ae dee Foster, Com., 7,221; Reynolds, Soc. 
La 


1936 Vien Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon 
Rep., 1,127,709; Lemke, Union, 132, 212; Browder, 
Com., 8,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 

1940 (Pres.) se aaah Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie 

1944 (Pres.),, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 

R 293. 


1948 ah Truman, Dem., 1,452.791; Dewey, 


Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 
xOo8 iB ies ), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,100, 391; Steven- 
Dem., 1,600.367 
1956 nipres. y; Eisenhower, Rep., 2,262,610; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,439,655. 
Oklahoma 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) /hower (R)} son (D) 
Adair......|- 3,152) 2,418] _ 3,037| _ 2,725 
Alfalfa. .... 3,251 1,371 4,155 1,118 
Atoka...... 1,731 2,424 2,004 2,654 
Beaver..... 2,046: 946 2,539 819 
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Oklahoma (continued) 1956 1952 
Ejisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
County —_hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
She eet Ge 3,194 3,561 
3,855) 1,844 
2,939 5,729 
5,331 5,884 
5,702 8 
97 9,341 
pan Babes 
Cimarron... 1 y 
Cleveland... Tee BAT 
Coal 92 1,596 
7,532 8,756 
1,398 1,889 
543) 3,106 
8,295 7,102 
5182 1026 
3,078 2.679 
1,896 448 
1,916 920 
15,348 6,769 
3,851 6,451 
191) 6,773 
2,788 1,953 
1,449 1,907 
837 1,743 
1,596 736 
1758 2,381 
1783} 4,278 
2,343 4,435 
1,186 2,539 
1,157 2,23 


193. 1,668 
Kiowa.. - 2,713 il 
Latimer ...- 1,387 1,994 
Le Flore 4,310} 5,276 
Lincoln 4,993 3,909 
Logan 5,3: 2,875 
Love 731 1,756 
McClain... 2,081 2,981 
McCurtain... 2:707| 4,761 
Melntosh... 2,149) 2,728 
Major...... 2,826) 
Marshall 1,151 2,100 
Mayes...... 4,677 3,760 
Murray... 1,80 2,482 
Muskogee. . 11,057} 10,413 
Noble....... 3,5 2,01 
Nowata. 3,168 2,268 
Oklahoma. 2 2,331 
ahoma . 
Skimulger| "pass Fg 
7,296 5,939 
6,730) 5,721 
yne.../|  9'sei} — '390 
Pittsburg. . 5,299] 8,382 
Pontotoc. 4,814 5,950 
Pottawatomie 8,496 8,895 
Pushmataha 1,499) 2,273 
Roger Mills. 1,072 1,637 
Rogers. .... 3,387 3,185 
Seminole ! 5,230} 5,897 
Sequoyah... 3,330) 3,560 
Stephens... . 6,324 7,524 
. 132! 1,886 
1,81 3,366 
: 83,219} 43,805 
Wagoner. 537 2,544 
Washington. 12,488 5,52 
Washita. . 1952 3,191 
Woods..... 3,787 2,123 
Woodward.. 3, 405 1 1618 
Totals...| 473,769| 385,581] 518,045| 430,939 


OKLAHOMA VOTE SINCE 1908 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.; 122,363; Taft, Rep., 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, {pam 119,156; Taft, Rep., 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. 
1916 (Pres. 5 Wilson, bene 148,113; a arn Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, 'Prog., "234; Soc., 45, 
oe (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., ahs 808; Harding, Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 


243,4 25,679 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 259,798: Coolidge, Rep., 
ea6, 242; : aFollette, Prog., 41 »141; Johns, Soc. 


1928. (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 
219,174; Thomas, Soc.. 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. 


ae “(Pres.) 2 ) Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover, 

ep., 

Ae nes Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069;. Landon, 
Colvin, 


Rep. 249,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; 


1940. ben ), Roosevelt, Dem., es 313; Willkie, 
48,872; Babson, Proh., 3,027 

1944 (Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., 401, 549; Dewey, 

Rep., 319,424; Watson, Proh., 


1948 (Pres, y, Truman, Dem., 453,782: Dewey, Rep. ly 
268,817 


- @ 


: 


Oklahoma (continued) _ 


1952 Salar er Eisenhower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 


1956 (Pres.);, Eetdenhower, Rep., 473,769; Stevenson, |, 
Dem., 385,581. 


Oregon 
1956 : 1952 
Count: Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
, hower (R)} son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
-..| 3,706) 3,431; 4,253| 2,562 
Rema. ate 9,016 121 9,22 966 
Clackamas. ‘| 25,314) 20,416} 24,174] 16,219 
Cloatsop.. . 6,616 6,372 7,569 5,814 
Columbia... 4.275 159: 4,666 5,096 
ico le. 124 


a es 
Sherman: 
Tillamook . . 4,306 3,684 4,931 3,401 
Umatilla... . 9,654) 7,678 10,529 109 
Union...... 3,749 4,389 lt 3,526 
Wallowa.... 1,604 1,723) 1,891 1,271 
Waseo...... 4,332 165 4,362 2,517 
Washington. 22,001 14,027 20,250 11,191 
Wheeler. ... 605 569) 719 46) 
Yambill.... 8,555 §,253 9,332 4,472 
Totals...| 406,393| 329,204! 420,815| 270.579 


OREGON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 


3,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 
1904’ (Pres ), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem., 
17,521; Swallow, Pro. 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep., 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, Soc., 7,339. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 47,064; Taft,’ Rep., 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600: Debs, Soc., 13\= 


343 
1916 i(erea. ), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep., 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
1920 (P res.), Cox, Dem., 80, 019; Harding, Re 
143,592; Watkins Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,8 i 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579: LaFollette, 
Prog., res (403; Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 91 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205, 341; Smith, Dem., 
109,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc. 
Labor, 1,564; Foster Com., 1,094. 

1932 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
Rep., 136 1619; ‘Thomas, Soc. 15,450; ‘Reynolds. 
Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster. Com., 1,681. 

1936 eres.) ‘Roosevelt, Dem 266,733; Landon, 
Rep., 2,706; Lemke, Union, 21, 831: Thomas, 
Soc., 2 m3 ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500; Browder, 
Com.. 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. 

1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., ati tee Willkie, 
Rep., 219,555; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 7; Thomas, 
Soc., 398: Browder, Com., 191; Bababa Proh., 

248,635; 


4, 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Dewey, 
Ri 225, 365; Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, 
Proh., 2,362. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 
Z Brae: Wallace, Prog., 14, 978; Thomas, Soc., 


1952 ceare ay Bieeubower, Rep., e 815; Stevenson, 


Dem.. 270.579: Hallinan, Ind., 3,668. 
1956 tBreny” Eisenhower, Rep., a6g 392; Steven- 

son, Dem., 329,204. 

Pennsylvania 
a Soe ee 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- , Steven- | Ejisen- | Stenen- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 

Adams...,. 12,250 6,281 11,01 5,691 
Allegheny.,.| 384,939] 315,989 359,224! 370,945 
Armstrong. . 20,055 12,671 16,9. 13,221 
Beaver..... 38,263 36,373 31,701 38,136 
Bedford. ... 11,423 6,038 91419 5,255 
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wooHot 
SaSeEee 


North’ mpt* n 
nek berl'd 


Philadelphia 
Exe 


Sullivan... - 
aes ‘na. 


Washington, 
Wayne..... 


PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424, 232; mn Seri: 
Batol ,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908: Debs, Soc., 4,831. 


(Pres.), 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 5 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36, ‘oat De 
1912 ‘Gres. 395,619; Taft, R 
273, ao a Soc., 


Parker, 


1920 ee Cox, Dem., 503, 202: Harding, “Rep. or 
1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42, 612; Debs, Soc., 
70,021: Christensen, Lab., 15,642, 

1924 Cres), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
Dem., 409, 192; LaFollette, Soc., 93, 441, Labor, 
214 126; Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 
9,779: Foster, Workers, 2,735. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055, 382; Smith, Dem., 
1,067,586; Thomas, Soc., is, a7; Foster, Labor, 
(Workers, 2,687; Com., 2,039) 4 26. 

1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, *Dem., 
Rep., 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91, i19; Upshaw, 
_Proh., 11, 319; Foster Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobiess, 
125; Reynolds, Indust. 

1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, poet 2,353,788; Landon, 
Rep.,.. 1,690,300; Lemke, Royal 
Thomas, Soc., 14,375; 
Browder, Com., 4,060; 

1940 (Pres. 


1,295,948; Hoover, 


Aiken, Ind. Lab., 1.424. 
5 Roosevelt, epic math 035; Willkie, 
Rep., 9,848; Thomas, Soc., oa Browder, 
ee “4i6: pihiken. a Gov, t 5 
res ooseve: Dem., 1,940, aid: Dewey, 
Rep., 1,835,054: Thomas, Soc., 11; 721; * watcon, 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert ind Gov., 1,789. 
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Pennsylvania eomtinued 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,752,426; Dewey 

Bae; 18d 08 singe ee “Thomas. 
bs a ‘oh ” 

Militant ’ Workers, 2,133; Teichert’ Ind. Gov, 


1982. (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,415,789; Steven- 
son. Dem, 2,146, 269; ro amblen, Pro h., 8.771; 
5 progpes). Bog. 2,688 
Baphe o Militant t Workers, 1,502; Hass. Ind. Gov. 
1,347; Scattered, 
1956 (P: res.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,585,252; Steven- 
son, Dem 981,769; Hass, Soc. Lab., 7,447; 
Dobbs, “Militant Workers, 2,035 


Rhode Island 


1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Bristol. .... 10,070 6,748 8,468 8,313 
Kent. : 31,548 16,298) 27,745 17,824 
New .| _16,063 143; 15,136] 11,116 
Prov Beices 153,860, 121,861) 146,197] 157,592 

Washington. 14,278 7,450 13,389 8,44 
Totals...) 225,819| 161,790) 210,935| 203,293 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
33, uate Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 
, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
oN pranew S prone 768; Debs, Soc., 956, 
24,706; Taft, Rep., 
dan, Proh., “ib: Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
i 412; Tatt, Pep: 


-_ 55,062: aie Rep, 
Rom ay eee 


76,606; LaF 
ers, 280; Johns, Soc. 
1928 ‘Pres. ), Smith, Dem. "118, 973; Hoover, Rep., 
117,522; Reynolds, Soe. Lab., 416; Foster, Com. -» 283, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146, 604: Hoover, 
Rep., 115, 266; Thomas a < 138; ‘Foster, Com., 
546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 3; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 
1936 @ res.), Roosevelt, ‘San? 165,238; Landon, 
Rep., 125,031; Lemke, Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab./ 929: Browder. Com., 411. 
1940 ratoan’ ), Roosevelt, Dem,, 182,182; Willkie, 
Rep., 138,653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 
Rep., 123, 487: Watson, Proh., 433. 

1948 (Pres. S, Truman, Dem., 188, 736; Dewey, Rep., 
135,787; Wallace, Prog., "2,619; Thomas, Soe., 
429: Téichert. Soc. Lab.. 131. 

ee (Pres. ), Eisennower, Rep., 210,935; Stevenson, 

et 203,293; Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, Soc. 


Lab., 83. 
1956 (Pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 225,819; Steven- 
son, Dem., 161,790. 


South Carolina 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Abbeville..." 339] 2,985 898] 2,776 
aaa: g . ; 6,195 ,280 3,948 4,34 
Allendale... | 262) 38) 6 44 
Anderson. . 2,186 11,344 3,007 11,664 
Bamberg. . 326 43 1,36 75 
Barnwell... 520) 1,914 59 
an ee : 1,051 710 1,509 
Berkeley.. 1,055) 902 2,330 
Calhoun. . 146 341 1,063 
Charleston. . 7,487 4,028 19,456 
Cherokee. 907 3,687 1,269 
Chester.. 1,007 2,951 2,511 
Chesterfield. 795 3,559 1,592 
Clarendon . 224 661 1,999 
cea | 12) E888) ae 
i ‘ ‘ , ? = 
Bie | al ae] das 
Dorchester. . i 
Rdgefield. 516 525 1,601 
Fairfield. . 519) 961 1,514 
Florence.. 1,855 3,463 4,93) 
Georgetown. 1,057 1,020 2,314 
Greenville. . 0,752) 11,819 17,092 
Greenwood. ‘ae oe rare 
Ape 1,092 4,835 3,323 
Tee 

eehaw. Roe! 1,518 1,875 2,724 
Lancaster...| 1 glo} 4.398) 2.834 
bene ec er '250 94 1/610 


South Carolina (continued) 1956 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- 


Steven- 
County ~ |nower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Lexington.. 1,188 2,094 
Marion..... 1,390) 
Marlboro... 507 1,769 
McCormick. 102 
Newherry... 1,061 2,671 
Oconee..... 911 3,510 
Orangeburg. 1,467 2,511 
Pickens... .. 1,747 1,84 
Richland. . 6,714 ,154 
Saluda..... 41 ,08' 
Spartanburg 6,822 16,637 
mter..... 1,351 93) 
ions; 1,252 3,760) 
Williamsburg 330 683) 
ini sk 3 3,508 6,835) 
Totals 75,700! 136,372! 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
De a Soc., 22, 
1908 *{bres.), Bryan, Den., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 
1912 fee Wilson, Dem, 48 357 srett Rep., 
36; Roosevelt, Prog., 1 293; D 164. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61, Beet aiebens Rep., 
,550; Benson, Soc., 135. 
1920 (Pres.), 28 es 64,170; Harding, Rep., 
r eds, OC., 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 
,123; LaFollette, Prog.,; 6 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, ‘Dein. 62, 700; Anti-Smith, 
; ‘Thomas, Soc., 44, 
res.),, iianeete bem 102,347; Hoover, 
1936 (Prés.), Roosev rt Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
Rep., Talbot Faction (953), Hambright faction 


693). total, 1 
1980. “Gre, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 


= 95,470; Willkie, 
1948 Tarek. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep., 
4,547; Southern Democrats, ae 499; Watson, 


Proh., 365; Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 

1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 102 607; 
Truman, Dem., 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 154; Thomas, Soc., 1. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 
Wecees could not be combined. Eisenhower, 
eae 158,289; Rep 9,793, total, 168,082; Steven- 

on, "Dem., : Hamblen, Proh., ub 

1956 (Pres.), Slavenhend Dem., 136, 372; Byrd, 

Ind., 88,509: Eisenhower. Rep., 75, 700; Andrews, 


ina 2 
South Dakota 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

ATMHStPONE 1) Tes oa yell" Sarees 5 
Aurora... 1,055 1,374 1,458) 997 
Beadle. . 5,216 4,614 6,48 3,443 
Bennett.... 746 68 873) 516 
Bon Homme 2,696 2,144 3,157 1,658 
Brookings... 5,293 2620 5,988 1,861 
Brown... . 8,193 7,184 9,581 6,140 
rile 1,317 1,894 13578 392 
Buffalo... . 314 318) 413) 59 
Butte. bie 2,231 1,028 2,689 837 
Campbell ‘ot 1,268 289 1,536) 168 
Chas. Mix. . 2,202 3,117 3,316 2,790 
% 2,173 1,521 2,692) 1,076 
2,632 1,928 3,302) 1,412 
5,150 3,772 5,750 2,974 
1,394 1,112 1,757 789 
1,514 853 1,725) 652 
4,056 3,809 4,774 3,227 
2,652 2,971 3,648) 2,351 
1,698 1,363 2,279 879 
1,197 12 1,301 660 
1,713 813 2,103 528 
1,685 1,580 178 1,013 
2,377 1,150 2,863 ,008 
1,260 1,155 1,619) 738 
2,621 2,070 3,234 1,500 
1,945 1795 2,463) 1,372 
36 1,176 396 
2,083 1,294 2,391 954 
,804 1,453 2,262 937 
1,050 ,187 1,320 773 
650 376; 809 294 
2,923 1,687) 2,932) 933 
3,870 1,420) 4,322 875 
55 597) ,051 393 
490 408 607 254 
1,17 1,005 1,520) 677 
601 71 739 323 


ie 


608 
County 
King 1,649 
hte 31030 
; wrence 6,864 
coln 4,387 709 2, 
man...., 1,561 5,031 
arshall 2,991 29,681 23,832 
McCoo. 2,915 . 1,830 458 
cePherson 2,248 1,256 2,747 
eade. 3,109) 2,459 1,677 
Mellette.... 787 5,295 2,404 
AEP . ss 1,964 940 2,432 
Minnehaha, 23,559) 3,317 1,601 
Oe: 1s iu] 2658 
en 1. ; e A 
bho 2, 465 1,229 
898 2,670 
1,138 1,686 
4,622 1,228 
3,590 506 
44,358 26,681 
487 1,470 
1,390 4,345 
4,561 4,299 
540 1,308 
1,654 4,510 
844 4,311 2,138 
,069 2,602 1,158 
040 7,243 8,623 
ankton.... 781 2,227 2,938 
Ziebach..._. 3,837 


Totals... 


aes 
mon 


3 
C2 Hm CO 


be GOS | NON OD DODO ho 

woo Odea 
Wc for} 

3 earet=) 


67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039: S, +» 2,846. 453 ~ 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, 762 
Prog.. 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4.662. 1,003 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 2,283 
64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. 3,183 
1920 res.), Cox, Dem., 35,938: Harding, Rep., 2,520 
0,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. 5,583 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299: LaFollette,|| Robertson. . 1,834 
Frog. 75,355; Davis, pam ata 6. ike Suton: Bae 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem., || Scott....... ’ 
102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: Seauatohie,. 535 
Farm-Lab., 927. S 7,24 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 5 
ep., 99,212; Harvey, Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 1 


Rep.. 177,065. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


135,365, 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep., 
29,651; Wallace, Prog., 2,801. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, 


Dem., 90.426 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 171,569; Stevenson, 

Dem., 122,288. 

Tennessee 
___ 1986 ____1982 Totals. ..| 462,288! 456,507 443,710 . 

County ain aya “ Eisen- | Steven- TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 
ak howor(F)} sen (D) jhower (R807 (D)-| 1909 (pres:), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; _McKinley, 
Anderson. > 11071 9,368 10,489 8,939 Rep, 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882: Debs, Soc., 
edford..:. oh it 6 4,362!) 1904 “(Pres.), Park : 
aS 1279 3/931 1'304 or + arker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Bledsoe os babs Lora 1228 ree Rep., 108,368; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 

OUDt.: ... 2, x ; 5,163 (Pres.).- . 
Bradley, .:| 6.247] 3.225 4.606 28g 8, SBes Chane Brod nado: ae ehei Tate, OF" 
Campbell... 1065 Wee ahs pee 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep.. 
Garon. 4 5335 3'939) 3.741 wai »444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 
Carter. ....| 11,218} 2,933] 9019] —-2"707/| 1916 Gres), Wilson, ‘Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Cheatham. . ; 498 2,207 536 2'299 ek 116,223; Hanly, Proh,, 147; Benson, Soc., 
Yhester...., ; 4 1,674 1, 0 (P 
clabome | 88) ERG MEI) 2188 198, Gre) on, Dem, 290550; Harding, Rep. 
Dlay. . A 968]| 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem’ 18 
Conk: 5,526 1,121 28.) , , Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
Contes 2389 1950 te ae 130,882; Larciite Prog., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 
Srocketit,.. ; ; 1,343 2155 y r ‘ 
Davidson | 32209] gh 228] ,3:282| 2,050] *97r Gegetipy, dtoovets Ren., 195,388; Wee etre. 
Pavideon.... 7.077 6,822 35,916 51,562)| 1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; “Hoover 
poootur, ... 1,512 : ,40 : Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995;' Thomas. 
Dekalb. . 1,690 1,982 1,814 ; oc., 1,786; Foster, Com,, 934° : 
Dickson 1247 3,799 1,415 4:196|/ 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083: Landon 
Dyer 882 24) 3,231 O31/|  Rep., 146,516; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Pa” 
Bete bons bee 1,029 1,173 632; Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union. 296 
Frankin...| 773¢) 4 S84 Baas oe 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; ‘Willkie, 
ea 3°48) 7'g84 3766 6bae Reb: ats: Babson, Proh.,; 1,606; Thomas, 


Tennessee (continued) 


as ep. 200, Roosevelt, Dem. 8, 
200,311; Watson Prone bear homer Bene 


.), Truman, Peg ,270,402; Dew Rep. 
sop nek States Rights, 73,816; Wale 
1952 1s |Eisenhower, Rep., 446, ia 
D 43,710; Hamblen, ep. 8 “ Stevensan, 
ur, Chris 

Pres.), Peers Rep., ae Steven- 
Ind., 19,820; 


Texas 


Culberson 26 331 252 

Dallam..... 1,0 1,07: 1,464 1,197 

Dallas... ... 125,361] 65,472) 118,218] 69,394 

Dawson.... 1,615 2,049) 2,388) 2,093 

1,685) 1,361 2,468 1,006 

605) 1,262) 70 1,585 

5,350) 4,972) 5,840) 289 

3,401 1,435 4,075 1,934 

565) 1/243) 782 1,249 

705) 427 954 503 

826 903 1,150) 900 

1,459) 3,110 672 3,316 

3,580 2,512 4,518 3,370 

Beton, vecsiw 8,805) 5,109 8,259 5,270 

Edwards*... 533} 133 586) 210 

Ellis*...... 3,585 5,211 4,183 6,275 

El Paso 18,532) 15,157} 20,005) 14,595 

Erath*..... 775) 2,37 3,249) 2,664 
GUS. x kv oe 1,819 2,674 1,962 3,28 

Fannin..... 1,910) 4,504 2,099) 5,363 

Fayette 74 2,282 4,240) 2,557 

Fisher...... 673 1,664 952 1,405 

Floyd...... 1,445) 1,767 2,066 1,463 

Hoard. -.-..s~ 243 687| 418) 830 

Fort Bend 3,779 2,464 3,974 3,241 

Frank! 556) 1,082) 564 1,358 

Freestone 1,627 1,813 1,707 2,902 

Brio} 5. sa\/ 825] 886 1,011 983 

Gaines..... 1,244 1,527 1,350) 1,540 

Galveston. . 17,567 15,603 15,715} 19,058 

Garza. ..... 628 786 ! 797 


Texas (continued) 


Gillespie. ... 
Glasscock... 
liad * 


Gonzales. . . 


Hamilion*. ; 


idalgo*. .. 


Hudspeth... af 
Hutchinson . 


Jasper 
Jeff Dae 
Jefferson.. 


Lampasas. . 
LaSalle*.. .. 
Lavaca. 
Lee 


Liberty*.... 
Limestone. . 
Lipscomb... 
Live Oak... 


Mason... < 
Matagorda.. 
Maverick... 
McCulloch*. 


Miteheil®. = 
Montague. . 
Montgomery, 
Moore...... 
Motley 


Nueces..... 
Oldham.... 


1956 1952 
Steven- isen- | Steven- 
ower CF | son (D) ower CR) son(D) 
1,465 4,454 
11,943 1720} = 14,931 
494 517 77 
427 524 5 
4,609 2,774 4,305 
669 384 533 
350 191 450 
1,956 2,567 1,964 
1,492 1,356 1,727 
1,355 1,188 1,427 
279 118 379 
1,285 2,212 1,378 
57 920 602 
2,416 1,442 2,622 
5,140 3,381 5,634 
801 913 729 
1,086 730 
56 755 494 
San Patricio. 3,302 3,728 3,220 
San Saba... 797 1,419 900 
Schleicher... 471 336 628 
Scurry.. i 2,250 2,691 2,620 
Shackelford. 849 555 1,057 
Shelby 1,988 3,403 1,792 
481 383 669 
12,255 6,468] 10,947 
467 30! 494 
547 2,727 620 
1,832 1,126 2,272 
223 150 277 
306 829 319 
546 290 581 
876 1,802 1,843 
66,329| 43,922} 63,680 
488 7,177| =10,260 
350 217 42) 
1,473 2,050 1,823 
466 56 
586 
1,971 2,301 1,887 
9,070 4,923 9,698 
23,551 19,982) 20,850 
865 1,091 958 
1,734 797 1,466 
2,737 1,995 2,391 
999 834 940 
2,449 994 2,805 
ne 1,660 1,598 1,725 
Van Zandt. . 2,142 2,919 2,279 
Victoria... 5,596 3,280 ,306 
Walker..,.. 1,991 1,287 1,897 
Waller.. 426 929 1,487 
| \ fo A 1,772 1,638 1,994 
Washington 2,975 933 3,519 
ebb... ws. 2,744 5,827 2,784 
Wharton 4,714 3,439 5,232 
Wheeler 1,178 1,252 1,645 
Wichita 12,181 12,726 12,197 
Wilbarger 2,230 2,34 ,019 
illacy 1,656 1,261 2,244 
Williamson 2,947 4,402 3,646 
ilson 1,519 2,149 1,823 
Winkler 1,471 1,287 1,550 
Wise. 2,058 2,443 2,309 
Wood...... 2,508 2,199 2,748 
Yoakum 923 989 858 
Young* 2,083 2,028 2,649 
Zapata... .. 637 886 526 
Zavala...... 896 528 1,043 
Totals. , ,'1,080,619 859,958'1,102,878' 969,228 


*No returns received by State Canvassing Board 
TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267, 432; McKinley. 
oe ,641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 

1904 (Pres.), Parke r, Dem., 167, 200; Roosevelt, 

P., 61,242; Debs, Soc., 2.791 

1908 (Pres.), "Byran, Dem., Bt 302; aoe Rep., 
65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, 7,870. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 319, 489; rote, Rep., 
26,745; Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 530; Debs, Soc., 


1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
6 i : 1,985; Benson, Soc., 18,9 963. 
288,767; Harding, Rep. 
ga? (Black and Tan), 


isi 


Smith, Dem., 
Foster, Com., 209. 
* Dem., 760, 348; Hoover, 
; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; "Harvey, Lib., 
, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104, 

1936 ie yi Roosevelt,” Dem., a 485; Landon, 
Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 


1940 ‘(Pres.), 840,151; Willkie, 


1994"" 
Rep., 
aes “eres Hoover, Rep... 367, 036; 
tn 122; 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
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en 
Rep..,1 199, Proh., 925; Thomas, Soc., 
rowder, Com. Com., 212. 


wit aes Roosevelt, Dem., oe on Dewey, 
191, Texas ; Watson, 
Froh., 1,017; "Thomas, Soc., 594; cies First, 


1948 (Pres. Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, 
362940; Thurmond, States’ Rights, “Tog 083 
Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, 


: Eisenhower, Rep., 1,102,878; ce 

1982. “eres.) 969,228: Hamblen, Proh., 1,983; Mac- 
Arthur, Goristian “Retionalist 833; MacArthur, 
So teres or sy 619: Steven- 


1956 (Pres.), wer, Rep., 


son, Dem., 859,958; Andrews, Ind., 14,591. 


: 283 275 
Weber....,. 22,542! 17,747| 20,692| 19,795 
Totals... .| 215,631] 118,364| 194,190! 135,364 


UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006: McKinley, 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh.. 209; Debs, Soc., 720. 
sire pe re6 ), Parker, Dem., 33,413; prec mebien 


2,446; Debs, Sioc., 5,767. 
1908 vires) bryan. Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 
De! 


61,0 
ei Naieny. Wilson, Dem., cy 579; Taft, Rep., 
2,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28.1 : Soc., 9,023. 
1916" (Pres.), Wilson, ; 
4, Hanly, Proh., 149; Be 4,460. 
eo seress) Cox, Dem,, 56, 639; Harding, Rep., 
bs Debs, F.-Lab., 4,475. 
1934" Diese Coolidge, "Reps, 77,327; Davis, Dem., 
47,001; LaFollette, Prog. ee 33,662. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, Sey, 
80,985; Thomas, Soc., 954: Foster, Com., 
1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116 150; oovar’ 
Rep 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com.. 


1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246: Landon, 
Rep., 64,555; Lemke, Union, 1, 121;" Thomas, 
Soc., 432; Browder, Com., 280; Colvin Proh., 43. 

1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem..: 154, 271; Willkie, 
Rep., 93,151; Thomas, Soc., 200: Browder. Com., 

1944 “(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150, 088; Dewey, 
Rep. 97,891; ‘Thomas,’ Soc., 340. it 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 149, 151; Dewey, 
Rep.,_ 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 73. 


1958 (Pres.), ausenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, 


em., 
1956 (Pres. Hs Eisenhower, Rep., 215, 631; - 
pea Dem., 118,364. by Sten 
Vermont 
1956 1 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)} son (D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Addison. 5,990) 1,668) 6,057] 1, 

Bennington. 81434) 2,719 +385) EMT 
Caledonia. . 7,560) 1,744 »595) 1,807 

' Chittenden | 14,108) 10,474 13,533 9,7 


Windsor... . 
Totals... 


VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1 = 
1900 oe. ), Bryan, Dem., a. B49: 00 tcKinley, 
Rep., 42,569; Woolley, etd 
Bae (Bree, iy Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep., 
459; Swallow, Proh., 793: Debs, Soc., 859. 
1908" (bres): Bryan, Dé Dem., poe 496; Taft, Rep., 
afin, Pro 


39,552; Chafi: 
1913) Bes); woe Dem, an ae Sow ay 


40,998: Henly. es 715; Debs, ts -. 801. 
, Cox, Dem., me 919; Harding, Rep., 


8. WwW ‘oh., 774 

1924 (Pres.). Coolidge, Rep., 80, 498; Davis, Dem., 
16,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 

1928 (P res. A Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, Dem.. 

44,440; Varney, Proh., 3 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ; 56, 266; Hoover, Rep,. 

78,984; homas, Soc., 1,533; Poster, Com., 195. 

1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 81,023; Roosevelt, 
Dem., 26,124; Browder, Com., 408, 

1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 64,269; Willkie, 
Rep.. 78,371: Browder. Com., *411. 

ao GG (Pres. 3, Roosevelt, Dem., 53, 820; Dewey, Rep.. 

1948 res. ), Truman, Dee 45, i587: Dewey, Rep.. 
75,926; Wallace, Prog., 1,279; homas, Soc., 585. 

1952’ (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 109, 717; Stevenson, 
pon 43,355; Hallinan, Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc OC. 


1958. “(Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 110,390; Steven- 
son, Dem., 42,549; Scattered, 39. 


Virginia 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Accomae.... 2,823 2,213 2,626 2,220 
‘Albermarle.. *508 1,412 *523 1/642 
Alleghany 1,135 822 2,564 2,274 
Amelia..... 745 403 832) 703 
Amherst 1,529 1,933 1,407 2,078 
App’matt’x. 853 ,079 929) 95 
Arlington... 21,868 16,674 22,158) 14,032 
3,466 1,484 5414 1,453 
739 47 765) 451 
3,148 2,649 2,916 2,426 
1,113 813 1,000 743 
2,280 1,377 ,02 1,264 
799 1,357 1,09 1,635 
3,191 3,616 2,330 3,613 
751 64 811 919 
2,827 2,674 2,447 2,713 
90 853 858) 954 
ca) ie ote 
Charles C'y. 
Charlotte... 791 1,431 949) 1,630 
Chesterf’d. . 5,787 3,306 4,482) 1546 
Clarke. ..... 785 725 809) 716 
CRE cy = 485 501 425) 490 
Culpeper... 1,502 966 1,507| 987 
Cumberl'd. . 566 331 695 574 
Dickenson. . 3,444 3,695 2,913 3,210 
Dinwiddie. . 80 1,282 983) 1,462 
Essex, .-.-- 59) 32 610 545 
Fairfax 20,761 15,633 13,020} 8,329 
Fauquier yll 1,567 2,068 1,597 
loyd...... 1,970 799 1,626 619 
Fluvana.... 734 417 72 519 
Franklin... . 2,125 2,142 1,976 2,012 
Frederick... 1,882 1,405 1,803 1,326 
Giles orn yes 2,270 2,016 1,935) 1,717 
Gloucester. . 1,319 723 1,073) 961 
Goochland. . 748 508 714 820 
GraysoD.... 4,039 2,426 4,449 2,734 
Greene. . 539 246 537 250 
Green’svl 724 994 988) 1,259 
Halifax 1,782 2,470 2,274) 5296 
Hanover 2,272 1,109 2,257 1,518 
ee, 12,702 5,032 10,682 5,339 
Highland.” 635| 733/606) "819 
Hi, hiand. ‘ 
Tale of Wi'ht. 1,298 1,324 996 1,227 
James City. 728 312 527) 346 
King George 655 563 577 503 


Mecklenb'g. 
Middlesex. . 


Pitss’lvania . 
Powhatan.. . 
Prince Ed... 
Prince Geo. 
Pr’ess Anne. 
Pr. I mi... 
Pulaski. . 
Rapp’h’ hock 
Richmond. 
Roanoke. . 
Rockbridge. 
Rock’gham . 


s 
Shenandoah. 
Smyth...... 
So’th’mton.. 
Spots’lv’nia. 
Stafford. ... 
PVnceaee cd 
Sussex...... 
Tazewell.... 
Warren..... 
Washington. 
Westm’!’nd. 


Counties... 


City 
Alexandria. . 
Bristol. .... 
Buena Vista. 
Ch'l'tt’sville 
Clft’n F’rge. 
ColonialH'ts 
Covington. . 
Danville.... 
Falls Church) 
pred cks’b'g. 


Harris’nb’ ig: 
Hopewell, . 
Lynchburg. . 
Martinsville. 


Petersburg. . 
Portsmouth. 
Radford.... 
Richmond. . 
Roanoke.... 
So. Rorlor. 
Staunton. 

Suffolk..... 
Virginia B’h. 
Warwick.. 

Waynesboro. 
Will’msburg. 
Winchester. . 


Tot’l, Ct’s., 85,475 
Co’s & Cit’s 267,760 


VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
ee here Y Bryan Dem., ie. 080; McKinley, Rep. 
5 lley, Proh., 2,150: "Debs, Soc., 145. 
1908 “(bres y Parker, Dem., 86, 548; Poorer "Rep. ine 
880; Swallow, Proh., 1, 383; Debs, i 
Bryan, Dem., 


He} k 
1912" Bie ), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; 
23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820. 


~ 386,459! 
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Virginia (continued) 


.), Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep.. 
1OAkO: any Pro 183s Berson ae Peed. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670: Harding, bt 

es oe ee 
ensen ‘Bw a) os . 

.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coolidge, 

ep 18 30; LaFollette, Prog..' 10,379; Johns 


Soc. ", 191 
1928 (Pres, 164,609; Smith, Dem. 
140.1467 Phomes, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 


73. 

2 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979; Hoover, 
ae Yank Thomas, Soc, 2,382; Upshaw 
., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, eae 
ees S t, Dem., 234,980; Landon, 
Rep., 98,366; Colvin, Proh., 594: Thomas, Soc. 
313; Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 235,961; Willkie. 

Rep., 109,363; Babson, Proh., 882; omas, 

282; Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 48. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dewey, 

Rep., 145,243; Watson, Proh., 459; Thomas, Soc., 
Pere epee angie 9900. 786; Dewey, Rep 

es. Tuman, Dem., , 786; 5 ee 

172,070; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 43,393: Wal- 

lace, Prog., a Oats Thomas, Soc., 726. Teichert. 


Soc. Lab., < 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 349,037; Stevenson. 
Dem., 268,677; Hass. Soc. Lab., ; Hoopes, 


Washington 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- { Steven- 
hower c) son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 2,267 1,673 2.181 1,104 
ti 2,608 2,586 2,722, 2,160 
Benton..... 13,807} 11,760} 13,412 9,889 
Chelan..... 10,40. ,600 11,164 867 
Clallam 6,85 5,63: 442 5,390 
Clark. oy. 19,330] 19,665] 18,973} 18,153 
Columbia 1,42: 73 1,5 76. 
Cowlitz 11,912) 12,448 12,366 11,242 
Douglas 2,60: 3,034 2,954 2,361 
Ferry. 6 30 6 75 
Franklin 
Garfield 
Grant 
Grays H'bor 
Island...... 
Jefferson... . 
King...) 
Kitsap..... 
Kittitas. ... 
Klickitat... 
wis 
Lincoln 
Mason 
Okanoga: 
acific...... 
Pend Oreille. 
OTe 4... 
San Juan 1,10. 58 13 61 
Kagit...... 12,149 9,243} 11,446 8,321 
Skamania... 1,014 1,193 1,072 978 
Snohomish. . 30,052] 31,950] 26,749} 28,518 
Spokane... . 60,335] 48,833 1958] 45,827 
Stevens..... 4,499 3,808 4,458 3,355 
Thurston... 14,093 9,897] 13,904 9,764 
Wahkiakum. 808 953 815) 928 
Walla Walla) 11,827 6,076 11,987 5,738 
Whatcom.., 7,414} 14,533 17,590) 12,877 
Whitman... 8,572 4,854 8,905) 61 
Yakima. ... 31,984) 20,991] 32,317 17,647 
Totals...| 620,430| 523,002| 599,107 492,845 


—————— EN S48, O89 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep.. 


40, . 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep. 
Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800, 


223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
Christensen, Farm-Lab., 17,246. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
Amer., 5,991; Johns, ‘Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 

1pae ee oe 

res.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem. 
156,772; Thomas, Soc.,’ 2,614: Reynolds, Soc’ 
Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541, e as 


<= vw? ; 2.) ss 


Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686: Aiken, Soc. 


D.. R 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 
ae i Sei 689: Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Watson, 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,645. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 476,165; Dewey, bi 
386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watson, Proh.. 
Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 


.), Eisenhower, Rep., 599 tevenson, 
Merny, 402-845: Macarthur, Christian Netiooninn 


West Virginia 
1956 1952 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Barbour 4,460 3,707 
Berkeley 9,071 5,649 
oone. . 5,1 7.126 
Braxton 3,441 3.913 
Brooke 5,944 7,072 
Cabell... ... 28,882 18,408 
Calhoun 2.094 1.928 
Clay..cutrtes 2.820 2.628 
Doddridge 2,594 93. 
Fayette 10,218 16,286 
Gilmer 1,774 2,016 
Grant...... 3,408 634 
Greenbrier. . 7,684 6,817 
Hampshire. . 2,676 2.3 
Hancock... 8,750 9,524 
2,202 2,259 
21,860 17,541 
4,984 2,596 
»380 3,353 
58,597 50,289 
6,203 3,19. 
+954 4,972 
10,588 14,794 
16,112 16,192 
10,223 7,463 
6,306 +76 
14,648 13,236 
6,412 158} 
7,916 10,014 
14,046 11,016 
3,529 172 
2, 104 
11,138 16,865 
»263 4,881 
22,165 13.191 
Pendleton., . 1959 1,999 
Pleasants. . , 2,144 1,581 
Pocahontas. 2,937 2,533, 
Preston..... 7,953 3,365 
Putnam... . 5,56 4,754 
Raleigh... . . 16,318 16,264 
Randolph.. 5,448 5,697 
Ritchie... .. 4,140 1,471 
4,701 8,153 
3,712 3,865 
4,743 3,079 
2,326 2,129 
3,671 1,318 
5,707 2,081 
+42! 7,655 
2,457 3,072 
5,024 3,809 
7444 1,18 
21,096 13,320 
044 7,11 
Totals... 449,297| 381,534| 419,970| 453,578 


WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 

19,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 
(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep., seer Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 
os an, Dem,, 111,418; Taft, Rep. 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc.. 3.679" 
me (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 


5,336. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, BOC, 61150. 


ALe™ 


; 1928. (Eres. 


1920. (Pres. Cox, Dem., 220 i 
382, 007. Watkins pean yt ge past ae. Bats: 

10g (Exe) Ceotees. Be D., mses usp, Davin, Ue s. Di 
Amer., 1,072. z. % id ons, 


Hoover, aes 375,551; Smith, Dem., 
48° omas, Soc., 1,313; Varney,’ Proh., 


pret Foster, etre 
1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124: Hoover, 
Rep. 3 Thomas, Soe. 5,133: Upshaw, 


0,731; 
2.342: Foster. Com 
1936. (Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, 
anes r aan .358; Colvin, Proh., 1,173: Thomas, 
ic 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; - Willkie, 
oe 372,414. 
(Pr Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
316,251; Wallace Prog., 3 
1952 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, 


Dem » 453,578 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower. Rep,. 449.297; Steven- 


son, Dem., 
Wisconsin 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower(R)} son (D) 
Adams..... 1,854 1,244 2,259 1,180 
Ashland 4,121 3,677 4,451 828 
Barron 8,634 5,419} 10,013 4,902 
Bayfield 3,09) 2,691 3,41 2,616 
Brown..... 32,878| 13,642} 30,400] 14,342 
Buffalo 3,387 ,266) 4,23 1,98: 
Burnett... 2,198 1,986 2,683 1,741 
Calumet.... 6,166 1099) 6,640 1,970 
Chippewa... . 9,781 6,617; 11,429 1380 
Clarks #) ice 7,941 4,765) 406 5652 
Columbia... 10,120 5,158) 11,133 ;272 
Crawford... 4,12 9522) 5,32. 2,256 
Dane. 38,955|, 36,891} 38,724} 37,987 
Dodge. 17,56 »704 19,29 7,001 
, 6,72 1,859 162 1,790 
9,183} 11,276 9,677| 11,538 
vet 6,401 189 475 ,593 
Eau Claire 13,122 9,276] 14,069 9,554 
Florence 1,003 723 1,147 809 
F’nd du Lac 21,496 7,940) 22,794 7,724 
Forest...... 2,039 1,527 1,99 1,791 
Grant... ci 11,648 5,208] - 14,327 19) 
Green...... 114 3,614 194 3,326 
Green Lake 5,441 1,643 6,117 1,590 
Iowa.... 5,201 3,176 6,211 2,722 
Tron... 1,930 2,226 1,733 2,662 
Jackson . 3,614 2,755 4,235 2,819 
Jefferson. 13,357 6,452} 13,884 6,827 
Juneau. . 5,135 2,428 5,97 2,163 
Kenosha, 21,367 17,094 18,917 19,768 
Kewaunee. . 5,101 2,364 6,48 1,972 
LaCrosse . . 18,264 11,258 19,271 11,808 
Lafayette... 4,733 3,212 5,731 2,905 
Langlade... 5,004 2,804 5,841 3,371 
Lincoln;.. ... 6,329 2,880 6,87 ,09: 
Manitowoc. . 18,078 10,800 18.950 11,879 
Marathon...| 22,586} 15,301; 20,702 41 
Marinette. 8,874 5,113 9,313 5,727 
Marquette. . ¢ 9 3,37 83 
Milwaukee ; 
Monroe. 74 
Oconto. 
Oneida. 
Outagami 
Ozaukee 
epin:).),(.0- 
Pierce. 
(POUKeT. tie syi< 
Portage 
Pricey... sa: 
Racine 
Richland 
FE OCKEE sees 
ME A a eee 
St. Croix 
Sauk.v....4 
Lek 3, 14 
nawano... 
Sheboygan. . 22,077| 14,540) 22,084 15,136 
Taylot ......: 3,843 ,759 4,892 2,768 
ce 5,476 4,602 ,501 4,021 
Vernon.. 6,200 4,923 7,619 4,032 
ta amar geen 3,683 1,267 3,687 1,497 
Walworth... 16,696 4,922 16,906 5,417 
Washburn. . 2,79 1,935) 184 2,039 
Washington. 12,167 4,447 12,626 4,440 
Waukesha. . 35,21 15,496| 30,23 15,756 
Waupaca... 11,798 3,133 13,693 3,105 
Waushara. - 4,717 1,387| 5; 1,242 
Winnebago. 28,759] 11,115) 28,172 13,016 
Wood...... 15,091 6,412 14,707 6,914 
Totals...|. 954,844] 586,768| 979,744| 622,175 


United. States—Presidential Election Returns 
West Virginia (continued) 


1 Gia 
||Wisconsin (continued) ees 
WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE |1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279: M ed F 
Rep., 265,756; Woolley, arto 10,022; 

Soc.,” 7,051. 

1904 (Pres. ee Spent ae * Roosevelt, 
Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., TO: Debs, sa 
28 ou 

1908 


:), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, 
247, a Ghai Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc.,_28,1 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ie 228; Taft, Rep., 
130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460;' Debs, Soc. 


Wilson, Dem,, 193,042; 


1916, Exes.) Hughes, Rep., 
aes Proh., 7,166; i e 


Benson, 
1920 Pres.) Cox, Dem., 113,422; H 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647: Debs goat 
1924 (Pres.), LaFollette, Prog., 453, ota ene e, 
Workers 3, ors: Fe ae a 2,918 ee rie 
Hi ar: TO. ohns, Soc. 
Lab., 411; Wallace Comm. Land, «270. 
1928 (Pres. ), ‘Hoover, Rep., 644 22083 Smith, Dem,, 
450 omas, Soc., 213; ' Foster, Com. 


1.538; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381: Varney. Proh.. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 
Rep., 347,741; omas, Soc., 53,379;- Foster, 


Com., 3, ie es his Proh,, 2,672; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 

1936 (Pres.), Bee Gem., 802,984; Landon, 
Rep., 380,828; Lemke, Union, 60, 297° Thomas, 


ieee 10, 626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 
1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557. 


1940 ae Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie, 
Rep., 679,260: Thomas, Soc., 15,071;' Browder, 
Com., 2,394; Babson, Proh., 2,148; ‘Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,882. 

1944 (Pres.),. Roosevelt. Dem., 
Rep,, 674,532;- Thomas, Soc.,. 
Soc. Lab., 1,002 

1948 (Pres.),; Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 
590,959: Wallace, Prog., 25, 282: Thomas, Soc.. 
12, 547; Teichert, Soc. Lab. 399; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 303. 

1952 (Pres): Eisenhower, Rep., 979, eet Stevenson, 
Dem., 622,175; Hallinan, Ind., 2,174: Dobbs, Ind., 
dy 350; Hoopes, Ind., 1, 157: Hass, than 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 954,844; Steven- 
son, Dem., 586,768; Andrews, Ind., 6,918; 


650,413; Dewey, 
13,205; Teichert, 


Hoopes, Soc. -, 194; Hass, Soc. Lab., 710; Dobhs, 
Soc. Workers, 564. 
Wyoming 
1958 1952 
County Eisen- ) Steven- | Ejisen- {| Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Albany..... 4,315 3,407 4,560 3,082 
Big Horn... 3,369 1,813 3,859 1,755 
Campbell. 1,473 65 1,823 666 
Carbon 3,336 3,218 3,403 3,242 
Converse... 1,855 751 2,056 850 
Crook . 1,139 426 1,734 423 
Fremont. . 4,887 2,569 5,881 2,161 
Goshen..... 2,825 2,130 3,396 1,648 
Hot Springs. 1,663 977 1,573 856 
Johnson.... 1,842 578 1,980 543 
Laramie 10,581 9,072 10,785 8,187 
Lincoln 2,264 1,563 2,321 1,709 
Natrona 10,796 6,462 10,663 6,021 
Niobrara 248 518 1,652 588 
Parkins sac : 4,397 1,960 5,067 2,084 
Platte... =. 1,848 1,499 2,148 1,364 
Sheridan. . 5,546 3,204 6,522 3,124 
Sublette... 901 351 1.013 344 
Sweetwater. 3,355 4,747 3,567 5,807 
Teton 1,089 312 1,166 317 
Uinta. ..... 1,742 1,321 1,801 1,444 
Washakie 2,265 989 2,148 880. 
Weston..... 1,83 1,031 1,931 839 

Totals... 74,573 49,554 81,047 47,934 

WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 Stig % Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 


Rep., 482. 

1904 bres’) Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 
20,489; Swallow, Proh 317; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, 3 
20,846; Chafin. Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., Lis 
1912" (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 15, 310; Taft, Rep., 
14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 
1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 28,316; Hughes, Rens 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373: Benson, Soc., 1,453. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,288: 


Christensen. F.-Lab., 2,180. 


. 
‘ 
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Wyoming Ceenlinued) "5 eee eee 


1924 COTES Hh Coolidge, peal re LaFollette, wep 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 
1938 (res) Hoover, Rep,'52,748: Smith, Dem., 1Og8 (pee), RD SRORELS, DEMS alas Deve ree 

; Thomas, Soc., 788. os s of 
eee Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover,|| 1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 52,354; a a 


; -» 931; , Soc. 
++ 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com.,|| 41,947, Wallace: Prog., 931; Thomas 


= .. 56. 
= Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 
Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, || 1°72. $7,034: Hamblen, Proh’, 194; Hoopes, Soc.. 
Rep., Thomas. Lab 


$8739; Lemke, Union, 1s: ; , Hise Sono kane ae, 
., 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75. ioe (Pres). Eisenhower, Rep., 74,573; Stevenson, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie, Dem., 49,554. 


Electoral Votes for President, 1940-1956 


1940 | 1944 | 1948 | 1952) 1956 ‘ "| 1940 | 1944 | 1948 ) 1952 | 1956 
—_-—— tate | |—-——— pepeseees Se 
State ik 1D. (RD. |R DR. R | D./R/D./R|D.[R/D.|R|D. 
PSs Ss ee ee ee ge Se ee ee ee Pi is nay Ba 

zl ye ee el 16] 16 16)... 16|..: 

9}22:] 91...] “8l... oe ia 

ne : 47|°47 45)... } 45]. _: 
ike e ri Aer 14}. RH 3 et as 

SS] Se sl oars |: ee ann. see 

Be sieas alesis ies 35] 25]225] 25}: 7: 

8}...] 8] 10]. :2] 10); id oe Cae fae 

12) cca le82| 311s 6 6h 3<t 6... 

rie 1 pepe Ba 35 83].. 8212.2 

28}; 25] 28) 27|: 22] 27 4}. 4). fake 
ssa} 48h... ( 180. b 38 8 2 caheetees 

10]. .:}...]° 16} 10}. 22] 10 BPE 7 | Mem Fe 

cashoiStace Sa|2c8 12}. 11}. sete 

1i}...|ii]...|°i6} 10 23]: Qa] 52) 2al:: 

10]°*'| * |72} 10} 10 4]: 4|. ie 

Si Soll ype acd RS Ne 30 BI. Weslae 

sg} sii 9 iil. 5 Pie OO 

16|...| 16] 16 16 8}. 9}: 9) 1. 

19] 19 20 20 8 fe 8|- 

11]...{°ii] 11 Lil AWise o. ocl eae) aeh 2 tees 13]...] 1217: 

9 sli <2] SSIWiaoss. 5 viteee ts alent eee Sty cae 
15}...] 15) 13)...]... 3 ES, ans Cs Neeley psn Ps fa isl ey 
---] 4[.../ 4) 4/002] "4).7.] Totals..} 82/449] 99/432/189| 303/442! 891457] 174 
Neb...... aie Ghs os! Ol cc[t Blan abeehe s pe eel (Scat (neat! Fal ee bel [Se ee) 
BNOVc ss cts s 3]..-1 3l...1 31 3.2] 3] \* | Ipruratiey..|...|3671.. .1333|...|114|353|...|383|___ 

Neve... --t.. +] 31. -1 31.1 3l_3l... | 3}... |Pluratity..| 


*In 1948 the 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) 
and Tennessee (1), were cast for the States’ Rights Di d 


roe er for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice president. 
n 


. The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia and Kentucky), a citizen; not a convict: 
must be registered. Literacy tests and payment of a poll tax are required in some states. 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


State | fn State [In County In Precin. State | In State {In County In Precin. 
Alabama...... 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos.|| Nebraska...... 6 mos. 40 days 10 days 
Arizona... mole Lys. 30 days 30 days}| Nevada......, 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas. lyr. 6 mos. 30 days|| New Hampshire} 6 mos. 6 mos, 6 mos. 
California,..... lyr. 90 days 54 days!|| New Jersey... . 1 yr. 6 mos. 60 days 
Colorado......| lyr. 90 days 15 days|| New Mexico... 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut....) lyr. (d) 6 mos. New York.....} lyr. 4 mos. 30 days 
Delaware . Polo: Leys 3 F North Carolina. es Pee PE ie nae 30 days 
Florida. ......., lyr North Dakota. . 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Georgia. lyr. nioss ix: se yw 40 days 40 days 
Idaho sys ee. 6 mos Oklahoma, . 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Iilinois. . yr Oregon...... ; 6 mos. mr 30 days 
Indiana...... 6 mos Pennsylvania...) 1 yr. 2 mos 

OW stay ee tants 6 mos Rhode Island.. . Lyre. oan (b) 6 mos. 
Kansas........ 6 mos South Carolina. 2 yrs. 1 4 mos. 
Kentucky...... 1 yr. 6 mos, 60 days||South Dakota. . lyr, 90 days 30 days 
Louisiana, | Dyr. lyr. {) 3 mos.|/Tennessee......) 1 yr. 3 mos. 30 days 
Maine.... +| 6 mos b) 3 mos |e Vike BOs: fae es he 
Maryland .| Lyr. ee is 4 mos. 60 days 
Massachusetts. . lyr. ( 1 yr. 3 mos. 3 mos. 
Michigan......| 6 mos. 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Minnesota... .. 6 mos. wate 30 days|| Washington... . lyr. 90 days 30 days 
REcHiesippt. Teel Pa Fre. 1 yr. yr. West Virginia...’ 1 yr, 60 days 30 days 
Missouri....... lyr. 60 days 60 days|| Wisconsin... . . (e)1 yr. Sattar. ci ««| 10 days 
Montana,...., 1 yr. 30 days 30 days!| Wyoming... ... qe 60 days 10 days 


(a) Township. (b) Residence in municipality. (c) 4 mos. in municipality for municipal elections. 
(d) Town. (e) A voter living less than one year in Wisconsin may vote for president and vice president 
if he was a qualified elector in another state just prior to his arrival. 


Major National Convention Cities 1856-1956 


(Number in parenthesis) 
Beare: Md., Sea 1864; Dem., 1872, 1912, Kansas City, Mo., (2)—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 
Charleston, S. C., (1)—Dem:, 1860. Minneapolis, Minn., (1)—Rep., 1892 
Chicago, Ill., (22)—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, . . ; : 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912,’ 1916,’ 1920,’ 1932’ 1944, | New York City, (2)—Dem., 1868, 1924. 
1952. Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, Philadelphia, Pa., (7)—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 
1944, 1952, 1956. 1940, 1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. 
Cincinnati, O., (3)—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. St. Louis, 
Cleveland, on (2)—Rep., 1924, 1936. 1804, 191 
enver, Col.,(1)—Dem., 1908. = . 
Houston, Tex., (1)—Dem., 1928. pag cE: anciseo,. Calldi; (2)--REDis, 1954, [Dem 


et (5)—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
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The Electoral College 


The President and the Vice President of the 
United States are the only elective Federal officials 
not elected by direct vote of the people. They are 
elected by the members of the Electoral College, 
an institution that has survived since the found- 
ing of the nation despite more than 100 attempts 
in Congress’ to alter or abolish it. 

On Presidential election day, the first. Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of every 
fourth year, each state elects as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
With the present 96 Senators and 435. Repre- 
sentatives there are 531 members of the Electoral 
College, with a majority of 266 electoral votes 
needed to elect the President and Vice President. 
Political parties customarily nominate their lists 
of electors at their respective state conventions. 
An elector cannot be a member of Congress or any 
person holding Federal office. 

Some states print the names of the candidates 
for President and Vice President at the top of 
the ballot while others list only the names of the 
electors. In either case, the electors of the party 


receiving the highest vote are elected. ‘The elec- 
tors meet on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December in. their respective state 
capitals or in some other ‘place prescribed: by 
State Legislatures. By . long-éstablished custom 
they vote for their party nominee, thus giving all 
the ‘state’s electoral votes to’ him, although the 
Constitution does not require them to do so. The 
only constitutional requirement is ‘that at least 
one of the men the electors choose for President 
and Vice President shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state as they are. 

Certified copies of the votes of the electors are 
mailed the president. of the U.S. Senate. The 
Senate and House sit as one body on Jan. 6 to 
count the electoral votes of all the states. -If no 
candidate for President has a majority, the House 
of Representatives chooses a President from 
among the three highest candidates, with all Rep- 
resentatives from each state combining to cast 
one vote for that state. If no candidate for Vice 
President has a majority, the Senate chooses from 
the top two, Senators voting as individuals. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the: fol- 
lowing list, and who is not-under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secy. of State, Secy. of the 
Treasury, Secy. of Defense, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secy. of the Interior, Secy. of 
Agriculture, Secy. of Commerce, Secy. of Labor. 
Approved July 18, 1947. 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Republican 
President 


1900 |William McKinley . 
1904 |Theodore Roosevelt 
1908 |William H. Taft. . - 
1912 |William H. Taft... . 
1916 |Charles E, Hughes. . 
1920 {Warren G. Harding -|Calvin Coolidge 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge........ Charles G. Dawes 
1928 |Herbert Hoover... . .|Charles Curtis 
1932 |Herbert Hoover... .| Charles C 

1936 |Alfred M. Landon. . .| Frank Knox 

1940 |Wendell L, Willkie. .| Charles McNary 
1944 |Thomas E. Dewey... .| Jonn W. Bricker 
1948 |Thomas E. Dewey..... | Earl Warren 


..| James 8. Sherman 
.| James S, Sherman* 


Vice President = 


. .| Theodore Roosevelt 
.|Charles W. Fairbanks 


.|Charles W. Fairbanks 


Democratic 
Vice President 
. |Adlai E. Stevenson 


President 


William J. Bryan. 
Alton B. Parker... 
William J, Bryan.. ... 
Woodrow Wilson...... ‘Thomas R, Marshall 
Woodrow Wilson. ne 

James M. Cox. 
John W. Davis. 
Alfred E, Smith 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. . 
Franklin D. Roosevelt... 
Franklin D, Roosevelt..|Henry A. Wallace 
Franklin D, Roosevelt., |Harry 8. Truman 
Harry S. Truman......|Alben W. Barkiey 


Charles W. Bryan 
Joseph T. Robinson 
John N. Garner 
John N. Garner 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. . 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Richard M. Nixon.... 
Richard M. Nixon.... 


Adlai E. Stevenson.... 
Adlai E. Stevenson .... 


\John J. Sparkman 
Estes Kefauver 


*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler, 


Congressional Apportionment 
Source: United States Bureau of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 


State 1950 1940 State 1950 1940 State 1950 1940 |} State 1950 1940 
a. 9 9 Ta.. 8 8 Nev..., 1 1 BoC. 6 6 
Alaska* 1 - Kan.. 6 6 INES, 2 2 8.0545 2 
Ariz. . 2 2 Ky... 8 9 Nd 14 14 Tenp.. 10 
Ark 6 7 La. 8 8 N.M.. 2 2 Texas. 22 21 
e} 30 23 Me 3 3 NEY... 43 45 Utah 2 
Cor 6 6 Ma 14 14 N. 5 0 4 veo 10 9 

6 ass eo PEE 
Sor 1 1 Mich 18 17 Ohio. 23 23 Wash. . 7 6 
A 8 6 Minn 9 9 Okla 8 W. Va. 6 6 
ee 10 10 Miss 6 th Ore... 4 4 Is? 4 10 10 
Idaho. . 2 2 1|Mo... 11 13 ty ae aeaes 30 33 ||Wyo... 1 1 
ERE sited 25 26 Mont. 2 2 hake) ye 2 2 ——_—__—_—- 

ind?! 11 11 ||Neb 4 4 Totals | *436 | 435 


The number of Représentatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the population of the 
state, except that each state is entitled to one 
Representative regardless of population. The chief 
reason why the Constitution provided for a census 
of the population every 10 years was to give a 
basis for apportionment of Representatives among 
the states. Such apportionment has been made 
after each decennial census except that of 1920. 

Under provisions of a law that became effective 
Noy. 15, 1941, apportionment of Representatives is 
made by the method of equal proportions. In the 
application of this method, the apportionment is 
made so that the average population per Repre- 


sentative has the least possible variation between 
one state and any other. The first House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1790, had 65 members, or one Rep- 
resentative for each 30,000 of the estimated popu- 
lation, as provided by the Constitution, As the 
population grew, the number of Representatives 
was increased but the total membership has been 
fixed at 435 since 1912 by action of Congress, On 
the basis of the 1950 census there was one Repre- 
sentative for each 344,587 persons. 


*Alaska’s-one Representative will raise the total 
to 436 temporarily, but it will revert to 435 with 
the apportionment after the 1960 census. 


Acts. Records, Judicial Proceedings. . =. 
Amendments, Since Bill of Rights... . 


Amendments, 10 Original........... 


Appointments, President's Powers: . .. . : 


Apportionment, of Representatives... . . 
Arms, Right to Bear, 2nd Amendment.. 


sey Right of People, Ist Amend- 


Attainder, Bills of, Prohibition. ..... { 
Bail, CE Prohibited, 8th Amend- 

“USD oo pe a eee 
Bill of "Rights PMT nah avinverc ae Azle 
Bankruptcy, Uniform Law............ 


Census, When to be Taken...... 
Citizens, Privileges and Immunities . 
Citizens, Right to Vote, 15th Amend- 
ment 
Citizens, Rights Not to be Abridged, 
14th Amendment. 
Coinage, Money, Power of Congress. . 


Commerce, Regulation by Congress... 


Common Law Suit, 7th Amendment... 
Congress, Adjournment of 
Congress, Legislative Powers.......... 
Congress, Pa: 
Congress, Presidential Message to...... 
Congress, Time of Session, 20th Amend- 

ment 
Constitution, How Amended.......... 
Eas Obligations Not to be Im- 


Coy yright, Congress to Provide. . 
idee Parties Accused, 5th Amend- 


eeieineas, Duties, Barred to States. 


Customs, Duties, Congress May nphck: 
District of Columbia, Seat of Govern- 
ment, Legislative Powers........... 


18th Amendment (Prohibition)........ : 


Election, Members of Congress....... . 
Election, President and Vice-President. 


Election, Presidential, 12th Amendment}..|.... 


Election, Senators, Direct., 17th Amend- 

5 OS SSE ESS Ep i nen eee 
Elections, Time to Hold.............. 
Electors, President........ 


Wlectors, Procedure, 12th Amendment, 
mpeotors, Qualifications, 14th Amend- 


Republic can Form Guar- 


S 7 9 
2 $ 8 
: Z ition : 
2). 2 |619 creation, mela eer RA 
3 Cra ity. B or eee Gran 2 Til 10 
621 Oath, mstitution to Sup) . Offi 
bags Bound. by......7- sae ee eee 
| Oath, ‘President'as . =< 0.5 20am eee 1 
valarse 621|| Pardons, President May Grant........ 2 
1/9, 10 618 Patents, Laws Securing....-.......... 8 
oo) aa 19]| Petition, Right Not to be Abolished, 1 
Amendment... 252. Sik ea alate vere 
OF 621!|Ports, Preference Not to be Given..... 9 
aseks 620|| Post Offices, Roads, Congress to; 
1, 8 {618 Hatabligh 2 cisc-siicg. SR Gee ate 8 
1| 2 \617||Powers Denied Congress.............. 9 
4! 2 |g20||Powers, Executive-+—....5.....-...4- 2,3 
Powers, Sudieiah vse 2s el 0 
622 Powers, SAT GES...cisvace tedls har octets 8 
popes: Powers, Not Delegated, 
People, 10th Am ET onan le eins So = 
ey ios 622||Presents, From Foreign Powers 
8 |61 hibited. cscs 5 swoon 9 
1/8, 10|/618|| President, Compensation . 1 
Sale ayes 619|| President, Duties, Tenure, Qualifications tee 
<a ge 3 621)|| President, Election of, 12th Amendment)..|.... 
: 3 — “Ste! ater Terms of Office, 22nd 
1; 6 |618)| President, Oath AR rape cial Fos ex gaia 1 
2} 3 |619)| President, Report on State of Nation... 3 
President, Succession, 20th Amendment)..|.... 
Shs 623}| Press, Freedom of, Ist Amendment.....}..].... 
5}. 620|| Prohibition, 18th Amendment.........]..].... 633 
Prohibition Repeal, 2ist Amendment...}../.... 
1) 10 |619]| Property, Not to be taken without com- 
1} 8 /618 pensation, 5th Amendment.....-...|../.... 
Property, Private, Secure from Seizure, 
wp... 6/621 4th Amendment ~.-2 ¢: e200 see eee 
3| 2 |619/| Protection Guaranteed States......... 4 
1/9, 10/618)| Publie Acts and Records, State........ 1 
..|....|619)| Punishments, Cruel and Unusual Pro-| 
1} 8 /618 hibited, 8th Amendment............]..J.... 
Ratification >. 5-.. 1. 2a kaa oa ee ee 
1; 8 |618|| Reconstruction Amendments..........}..}.... 
.|....|623!| Records and Public Acts, State........ 1 
1)2,3 |617|| Representatives, Qualifications, Term . 2 
2} 1 |619); Revenue, Bills to Originate in House. © 
621||Rights of Citizens, Protection, 5th! 
ANTON GIN CN De |Z cpataln says in Siem brea rear eee 
.|....|623/|Rights, Not Delegated, Reserved, 10th 
1) 4/618 AMENGMICNGT. 5 cain ss aka hneeae Ete eae 
2} 1 |619)| Rules, Each House to Determine Own.. 5 
.|.«+.{621||Search and Seizure, Security Against, 
Sth AMeENGMON ts ss, sowerenp hans vely.sume Catone 
Pap eb 622)| Senate, ae ee ee an 
Senate, embership, 
Pee Wea 622 Dities, PPOwWers <.i-etee eae ~ 
vo fl ae poner: Popular “filcction, 17th Amend- 
aa a a senate, Vacancies in Filling, 17th Amend- 
4, 2 |620) Sena Compensation of............ 6 
Senators, Qualifications............... 3 
ave esis 621 sens Term of Office, 20th Amend- 
‘all Speaeposk Slavery Abolished, 13th Amendment. eae be 
1] 8 |618}|Soldiers Not to be Quartered Without 
Consent, 3rd Amendment. = Alhs 
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Constitution of the United States 


Index to Articles and Amendments 


The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 


nthe first article of the instrument read: 
‘The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
eurrency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
penses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
for the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself ‘‘President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 


When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to eects the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, “to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Cext of the 
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~Crigin of the Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were res by all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 


The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certified 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 qualified 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations. Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to eee ar with a covering let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 


it sent to the legislatures, ‘‘in order to be ~ 


submitted to a convention of delegates 
epoben im each state by the people 
reof. 


In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23, 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 164 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’? and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789. 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress/ approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and-our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 

vested: ) 2 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 
Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 

and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachnient.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
Rach State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for siete of the most numerous branch of the 

slature. 
Be eyo een shall be a Represberarlye poe shall 
h attained to the age 0. enty-five years 
aan peat een years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term,of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


made within three years after the first meeting ot 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such Manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3 

4, When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other oificers, and shall have the 
pole pone 4 ap Peo eect 

ection 3—(Senators, how and b 

chosen. How classified. State Executive, a 

to make temporary appointments, in case, ete, 

Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 

Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem, 

and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 

Power to try impeachments. When President 

is tried, Chief Justice toe preside. Sentence.) 

1, The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year: and it vacancies happen, by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 
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ture of any State, the Executive thereot 
haa temporary ened until the ne . 
aid of the Legislature, which shall then 
8 vacancies, 
m . No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
mine Yours s citizen of ne United States, and whe 

ne years a n oO: A 
Bigte for'whiey Ne shall be chosen 
€ for w e osen, 
. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be he ee the Saye eo shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 
5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, 

and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shail have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 

reside; and no person shall be convicted without 

e concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Ti , etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1, The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
-but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or ee Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
& majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
Pecceodings, punish its members for disorderly 

ehavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 

expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its pro- 
‘ ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 

excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on, the journal. 

4, Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation, Privileges, Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for por seventh 
or debate in either House they shall not ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

-, No Senator or Representative shall, during 

the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office, 

Section 1—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be Passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
muons as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 

c, 


1, All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments, as on other 


2. Every bill which shall have tha the House of 
Representatives and the Sena shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shail have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
Jon two-thirds of that’ House ehody aeeeonsidera- 
;LWO= se shall agree to 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec: 
by which it shall likewise 
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, and the names of the 
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vot: 
House ively. If any 
Shad or 3 gis President within ten 


by their reo see prevent its return; in 


cage fr a or _yote to which the 
Se fo 
fe) 

aera eck! excep’ one 


approved by him, shall be oe by two-thirds 

d the House of Representatives, ac- 
Cae ae ne “rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. . 


bts and rovide for the com- 
excises to pay the de BD f United 


i out the. United States. 
Se poe mncey on the credit of the United 
States. 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
aa conene tom several States and with the Indian 


tribes. 

stablish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and EA cos laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. ‘To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

rovide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ne he pecurities and current coin of the United 
ee “To establish post-offices “and post-roads. 

8. To promote Trogress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


oro define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences ag: 
the law of nations. 


12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 


tes, and to 
exercise like authority over all pues purchased by 


18. To make_all laws which shall be necessary 


and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 

ing powers and ali other powers vested by this 

Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any. department or officer thereof. 
Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 

Preference, Money, how drawn from Treas- 

ury, etc, No titular nobility. Officers not te 

oe are ete.) 

1. The migration or importation of such ersons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be promibited by the, Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be im osed on such 
paboxtaticns not exceeding ten dollars for each 

erson. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas co: s 
Shall not be suspended, unless when in cases oft re: 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 
‘i 3. No awe of attainder or ex post facto law shall 

e passed. 


4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid. 
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unless'in proportion to the census or en 
a Sah Se eas 
* or duty shall be i ex- 
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6. No preference / be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of ee State 
tee Une cee eee ce Wee ee SE to or 
Tom e obliged Yr, cs 
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-,No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
= a eee aie Shee alae of ae Hoggan 
es of all public money s = 
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}. No e of no shall be granted by th 
United States. And no person holding any pines to) 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any d whatever. from 
any king, prince,.or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
oe coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 

hing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 

of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and.imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE I. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. _ Electors to vote on same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

3. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not-be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and_cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat-of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and_have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose:from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(#This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time ot 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

4. No person except a natural-born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


‘tocthe age’ of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. ... 

(For qualification of the Vice President, see: 
Article XH of the amendments.) 

5. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his.death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the coe and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, ani 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for ‘his services.a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from _the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“IT do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve. 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the Unite 

ates.’” 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 

hief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 

Officers, ete., may pardon. Treaty-making 

ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 

resident may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc.. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil of- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE’ Til 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) 

The qos power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court Appellate, Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 
where.) 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
Jaws_of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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nde aRGON sts ef aisterent atetes and bevween 
a State, or the eltizens thereof, and foreign states, 
This section is abridged by Article XI of the 


ambassadors, other pub- 
s, and those in be gar a 


held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
Places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 

1, Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
Punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
Son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
Pee acts, etc., of every other State.) 

1 faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. 

Section. 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party _to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 18th amendment.) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other propery: 
1, New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States. or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—. Republican orm of government 

uaranteed. Kach State to be protected.) 

he United States shall guarantee to every State 

in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, -or of the 


Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) est domestic violence, 
ABTICLE V. 
(Constitution: how aeons Pei egy 

The C ess, whenever two- of both 
Houses deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the li- 
cation of the Legislatures of two- 
several States, convention for 

creme eae ERD gions aftr of inl 

va. mts and p * 
Constitution, when ratified by the of 
three-fourths 


of the several States, or by conven- 

tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 

other mode of ratification may be proces by 
t whi 


e First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


ee ceaie: ARTICLE VI. 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to Constitution, 


agi 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary_notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and 0: 

tates, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
pa this. Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


5 


ARTICLE VII. 

ti hagas ratification shall establish Constitu- 

ion. 

The ratification _of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
ors Constitution between the States so ratifying 

e same, 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 

BRA Washington, president and deputy from 
rginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 


man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv.. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina—J, Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler, 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution 
to individual and State rights, led to an agreement to sub 
adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 

And so it was that the First Congress, at its first in th 
submitted to the States twelve proposed amendmentena pill f Rights a 


In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting 
misconstruction or abuse of its powers, 


desire, in order to prevent 
tive clauses should be added, 


in that it was not sufficiently explicit 
mit to the people immediately ‘after the 


of New York, Sept. 25, 1 

of Rights as it has been popularly valent 
Congress said: ‘‘The conven- 
the Constitution, expressed a 
that further declaratory and restric- 


and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 


best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. 


Ten of these amendments 


South Carolina, (Jan. Fad Ong New eeampehiing 


ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
ds setter (Dec. 
ew York, (Feb, 24, 1780): thers 
1); Massachusetts, (March 2, 


, 1939), i 
appear in order on the next page as Article I to X inclusive. SHOES OTROS Sea Saeines amendment 


The two of the original proposed amendment 
States related, the first to apportionment of Rep: 


(Religio Establishment prohibited. Free- 
us enti ’ 
ey ue Speech, of the. Press, and Right to 

e n. gat 
ess shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
Tedress of grievances. 

ARTICLE IL. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 

A well-regulated_ militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep. and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE IIl. 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 4 

ARTICLE Iv. 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and-no ‘warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized 

ARTICLE VY. = 
(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 

Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or . 


other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or. public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 

be twice: put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


Amendments: Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens. of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) : 

As-@ result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode 3 


inia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
ae ontucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, -1794);- (11) Delaware, oe 23, 1795); (12) 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Highth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


ts Ww: 
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ri hich were not ratified by the necessary number of 


itatives; the second, to compensation of members. 


ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with= 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VL : 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, ete.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 

enjoy the right to a speedy an Die trial, by an 

district wherein 


tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of 5 


ARTICLE. VIL. 
(Right of Trial by Jury,).. 

In suits at-common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE {X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
a is shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are eeserned to the States iespectively, or to the 
people. 


the Bill of Rights 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 States and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States. 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant, of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the pera voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons. voted for as Vice-President, and of .the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed: and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
poor: having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
hree, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President, But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if_the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 


. President. The person having the greatest: number 


of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presj- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible’ to that of Vice-President of the United 


tates. 
5s TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May. 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
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honor, or shall, wii the consent of Congress, 
‘etain resent, office, or 
¢ of any kin whatever, from any em- 


x foreign power, such person 
citizen of the United States and 
of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them.’ f 

Tt tifi y Maryland, (Dec. 28, 1810); 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811): 
Delaware, (Feb, 2, 1811);’ Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6. 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, 

Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec.'23, 1811): 
ee tO isis) (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 


(Dec. 
Rejected New York (Senate), (March 12, 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 


- 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 1814). 
The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
tatifications, 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
The Corwin Amendment. 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
Signed by President James Buchanan, pore to 
a pbates the following Amendments the Con- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
ee a partons held to labor or service by the laws 
of sai ate.’’ 

atified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland. 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Tilinois (convention), (Feb. 14. 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack @ suffi- 
cient number of ratifications, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy iat 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Slavery Abolished, 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution Passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by. President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution. or their adoption. 

1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the Party 
Shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
aon: hall hi b 

. Congress sha! ave power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article, 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and wag declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland and 10 
Southern States. California took no action. Subse- 
quently it was ratified by the 10 Southern States, 
Delaware ratified it Feb., 1901 


The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections, 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and Sout respectively (July 4 

proposed amendment, 
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the North races 
llowing 2 { 21, 1868 
fesolution Bar B declared ih 
Bectetary of -Btate on ne promulgate 
tuted lepisiataine of Geokaa’ hed’ coon 
a endment, subsequent earlier rejection, 


to an 
of the ratification 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
citizens of the United States and of 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or-en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
or immunities of citizens of the United S 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
or property without due process of law, nor 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
tection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States accordi to their 


am 
before the promuigation 
new amendment? 


tes, nor 


deny 
the equal pro- 


twenty-one years of ol bee citizens of the oes 
way a 


Power of Congress to Rem 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who 
= previously taken an oath, £ 
or as 
or as & member of any State Li as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United Sta 


ove Disabilities 


thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 
What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4, The validity of the public debt of the 
States, authorized by law, 
for payment of pensions 


United 
including debts incurred 
and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave: but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 


and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
Spproprinte egislation the provisions of this 
article. 


ARTICLE XY. 

Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens, 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
ond are iie pied Fork panes iis rat cation 

‘an. 5, . New Jersey rejecte in 1 
ratified it in 1871. aie 

1, The right of the citizens of 
to vote shall not be denied or 
United States or by oe State on 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have pow e 
article by appropriate legisla’ ion. so, eaforce iis 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized, 


The following amendment was osed t 
Legislatures of the several States ty the Seca ve 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to 


State (Feb. 3 
fled by 42 of the 28° 5 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah, 

The Congress shall have power t 1 = 
lect taxes on incomes, from’ whatever source “ae: 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
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‘States, and without regard to any census. or 
enumeration. q wd ‘ 
a : ARTICLE*XVIL 
United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
, , . .* Popular Vote... - 
- The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States bu the Sizty- 
second Congress (ae 16, 1912) and was, declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah. 
1, The Senate of the United States shall be come 
ed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
e ple thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications a wry for electors 
3 ane most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
es. 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authori 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fi 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
re A aed by election as the Legislature may 

irect. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


= ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-fifth 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States -Secrétary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declured it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
urisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
Y prohibited. 7 

2. The Congress. and the several States. shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate. legislation, 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from- the date of the submission ‘hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


The: total vote in the Senates of the various 
States shes 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
we dower houses = ae eae ates the vote was, 3,782 
or, 1,035 agains . ry. ‘ 

The amiiecane ts ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


“Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 


The following amendment was presented to the 
eipinainees of the several States by the Sixty-sizth 
Congress, having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June 4, i919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of -procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of @ measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. : eh eke 
“4. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote qhall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX. 


of President and Vice-President to Begin on 
east Those of Senators and Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 


llowing amendment was proposed to the 
Geilstwres of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 


States. 


Section 1, The terms’of the President and 
Vice-President: shall end at noon on the. 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at- noon on the 3rd day of 
pele of the years in which such terms 
wou ave ended if this article had not been 
geen g au the ‘terms of their successors shall 

en begin, 


Section 2, The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
less they shall by iaw appoint a different day. 

Section 3, If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have-died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not. have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to q ys 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have. qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have ‘qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act s. 
selected, and such person shall-act ‘accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. } 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Poeors from whom the House of Representa- 

ives aay choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of ‘the death of any. of the 
Persons from whom the Senate may choose a 

ice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1. and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 


Section 6. This article “shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several. States within 


seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went. into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of. amendment 
to es cima ae of the United States. is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2. The transportation. or . importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery. or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
Bad nares earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 
Feb. . 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term. 
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President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Noy. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.”’ 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


delivery, are in the of Congress; the second 

draft was exhibited on Freedom ‘Train. The 

third draft, written at the request of Ev 

be sold at a fair in New York for the 

arene a given the ee State 
ary popula? subscription. 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroit family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H.‘Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs, Noyes presented this 
copy to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 -by the estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 
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THE OFFICIAL VERSION OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 


but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 


to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
~ for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


e military and naval services by President 
ovdrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of eer March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cockburn’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. S. Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 
Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 Ibs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel. Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled. 
During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope, Next day at the Fountain 


bine Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
bys 


inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson, 
Nicholson suggested the ne, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American. Later Key made 3 copies: one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
eee Sete Society. 

€ copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 98 
years. In 1907 it was sold to H 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by ay Walters 


is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 

ton. It is 30 by 42 ft,, and has 15 alternate red 

and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 

13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 

ae brag Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
se, @& museum, occupies h 

which were restored in 1953. : see can 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
paves: fa See hak we hailed at the twilleht's last 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
peeeee sen of the free and the home of the 
e 


il 
On the paenee dimly seen through the mists of the 
Where, the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully- blows, now conceals, now discl 
Now one the gleam of the morning's frst 
In full glory reflected now shines on th 5 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may cbse 
Se pee. and of the free and the home of the 


mt 

And where is that band who so vauntingl 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s coctaston: 
A home and a country should leave us no more! 

Their blood has washed ou 

p pcs d out their foul footsteps’ 

No refuge could save the hirelin and 

Pree Oe terror of flight, or tne coon the 


And the | star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
O’er the land of the fr 
Ae ee and the home of the 


Iv 

Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen 

aad en! Bag loved homes and the ss one 
Blest with victory an 

: eteted Nand d peace, may the heav’n 

Yraise the Power that hath m: 
a He ene Fore th made and preserved 

€n conquer we must, when our cause it i 

And this be our motto: “In God is “Be! ee 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shal} 


wave 
O’er the land of 
ee of the free and the home of the 
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independence Hall is the central and main 
building of a group in Philadelphia, located in 
Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buildings, the Hast and West Wings, and two 
separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 


Hall is at Sixth St., and Old City Hall at Fifth St. - 


Indepenéence Hall originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1753. The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 
by June 1753. 


The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assembly 
Hall in 1735, before the whole structure: was com- 
pleted. In 1775 it gave the use of the room to the 
Second Continental Congress. Here, on June 16, 
1775, George Washington accepted command of 
the Continental Army. Here the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776; the 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
were signed beginning on July 9, 1778, and the 
Constitution of the United States was framed by 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 


Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. C. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east end, was 
built in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 


Little attention was paid to the building as a 
national treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was then formally called 
the Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened as a national museum. The _ buildings 
were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square became part of a tree-lined mall 
and the Federal Government cleared a large area 
for Independence National Historical Park. 


In 1955 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candles and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. : 


HISTORY OF LIBERTY BELL 


The Liberty Bell, famous for its association with 
great patriotic events, now stands in the tower 
hall of Independence Hall. It has been cast three 
times and its history is filled with vicissitudes. 


The original Province bell, ordered to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, was cast by Thomas 
Lister, Whitechapel, London, and reached Phila- 
delphia. in August, 1752. It bore an inscription 
from Leviticus XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ While being tested the bell cracked. 


Pass & Stow, Philadelphia. founders, recast the 
bell, adding 142 ounces of copper to a lb. of the 
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old metal to reduce brittleness. The names of the 
founders, the place and the year were substituted 


tor_the originals. The new bell was ready in June, 


1753, and in September was cracked by a stroke of 
its clapper while it hung on a truss in the State 
House yard. 


The same founders cast the bell again, and this 
time succeeded. The bell was then hung in the 
wooden steeple of the State House, erected on top 
of the brick tower. Here it pealed when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. It be- 
came known as the Liberty Bell. 


On Sept. 18, 1777, when the British Army was 
about to occupy Philadelphia, the bell was moved 
in a baggage train of the American Army to Allen- 
town, Pa., where it was hidden in Zion’s Church 
until June 27, 1778. It was moved back to Phila- 
delphia after the British left. 


In July, 1781, the wooden steeple became inse- 
cure and had to be taken down. The bell was 
lowered into the brick section of the tower. Here 
it was hanging in July, 1835, when it cracked while 
tolling for the funeral of Chief Justice John 
Marshall of the United States Supreme Court, Be- 
cause of its association with the War of Independ- 
ence it was not recast but remained mute in this 
location until 1846, the year of the Mexican War, 
when it was placed on exhibition in the Declara- 
tion Chamber of Independence Hall. 


In 1876,-when many thousands of Americans 
visited Philadelphia for the Centennial Exposition, 
it was placed in its old walnut frame in the tower 
hallway. In 1877 it was hung from the ceiling of 
the tower by a chain of 13 links. It was returned 
again to the Declaration Chamber and in 1896 
taken back to the tower hall, where it occupied a 
glass case. In 1915 the case was removed so that 
the public might touch it. It remains there today. 
The measurements of the bell follow: 


Circumference around the lip, 12 feet, 
Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 
Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 


THE BELL ON- EXHIBITION 


The bell had been so popular at the Centennial 
Exposition that later fairs asked for it. Subse- 
quently it was shown at the New Orleans Cotton 
Exposition, 1885; World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893; Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, 
Ga., 1895; Interstate and West Indian Exposition, 
Charleston, S. C., 1902; Bunker Hill celebration, 
Boston, June 15, 1903; Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, St. Louis, 1904; Founder’s Week street parade, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 23, 1913; Panama Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco, July 4, 1915; First Liberty 
Loan parade, Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1917. Since 
then it has remained at home. 


The sound of the Liberty Bell was broadcast on 
two programs on D-Day, June 6, 1944, when the 
Mayor, Bernard Samuel, tapped it with a rubber 
mallet, first for each letter in the word Independ- 
ence, and next for each letter in the word Liberty. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


ident James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
acnvad “as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov~- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 
The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C., Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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Declaration of Independence 
The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on 
July 4, 1776. John Hancock was president of the Congress and Charles Thomson was secretary. A 
copy of the Declaration, engrossed on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and ‘after 
August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, Congress ordered that “authengicated copies, with the names 
of the Members of Congress subscribed the same, be sent to each of the United States, and that 


they be desired. to have same put upon record.’’ 


Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


Congress was then in session, 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of ind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
Men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, es 8 and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed’ for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abo 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a Led train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off. such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is‘a history of repeated in- 
quries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
he establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted-to a candid world. 


e has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 

Wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
Dended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures, 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population ot 
these States; for that Purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
Dass others to encourage their migrations hither, 


and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 


by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 


He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their Offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Oifices, and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to har. : - 
ple, and eat out their substance. serene 8 

He has kept among us, in times of eace, Si - 
ing Armies, without the Consent of wae eco 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power- 


has combined with others to subject us to a 
Baie ee foreign to our constitution and unac- 


rts of the world: 
Taxes on us without our Consent: 


rting to 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 


e has abdicated Government. here by declaring 

us eat of his Protection and waging War 
aga us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 


burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
People. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, alre: begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and pertdy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 


ages, known rule of warfare is an = 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes ran ete 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 


Our repeated Petitions 
swered only by repeated injury. 
character is thus eee by every 


and correspondence. They too have be 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We iuse 


the necessity, which de. 


hounces our Separation, and hold them as we 
hold the rest of m t 1 
ee eee ankind, Enemies in War, in 


Crown, and that all political connection 

them and the State of Great Britain is anae Hey 
to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Gom: 
merce, and to do all other Acts ‘and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 


ally pledge to each other our Lives, 
and our sacred Honor. SER Ortupe: 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Delegate and State Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
Adams, John (Mass.)......... Lawyer...... Braintree (Quincey) Mass. .|1735, Oct. 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.)......- Politician. |Boston, Mass... ..|1723: Sept. ar lisos: rd 2 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)...-... Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, M 1729. Nov. 21/1795, May 19 
raxton, Carter (Va.)........- Farmer ..... King & Queen C. H.. Vu. . |1736. Sept. 797, Oct. 10 
Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton (Md.)|Lawyer. . mnapolis, Md 1737, Sept. . 19/1832, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... Jurist.......|Princess , April 17/1811, June 19 
Clark, Abrahai J.) 5 .|Blizabeth, N. J... 1726, Feb. 15/1794, Sept. 15 
= a - | Philad - 1739, March 16/1813, Jan. 23 
aM seme ie Bee Hina ae 1 
: : ec, i a 
Franklin, .|Boston, Mass ..{1706, Jan. ‘17/1790, Apell 17 
erry, Elbridge (Mass.)....... Merchant... .|Marblehead, Mass......../1744, July 17)1814, Nov. 23 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.)....... Merchant... .|Down Hatherly, Eng...... 1732 1777, May 19 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.)........-.. .|Phys., Jurist. | Wallingford, Conn........ 1724, April 12/1790, 19 
Hancock, John (Mass.)........ Merchant....|Braintree (Quincy) \i..ss..|1737; Jan. 12/1793; Oct. 8 
nm, Benjamin (Va.)...... Farmer......|Berkeley, Va........ . .|1726, Aprii 5}1791, ay 24 
ATMO. < s.. ro Ne ae ees eee (1707-17112) 1779, May 11 
Merchant... . engsto. By ING Ee ne . ...|1730, Jan. —_-23}1779, Nov. 10 
Law., Farm. .|St. Luke’s P., 8. C........ 1746, July 28/1809, 6 
awyer.. Boston, Mass............ » June 17)1790, Oct. 
Mer., Judge..|Providence, R. 1.,........ 1707, March 7/1785, July 13 
.|Jur., Music hiladelphia, Pa.......... é 21/1791, May. 9 
slJurist. 5a Windham Count; 3}1796, Jan. 5 
Lawyer .|Old Shadwell, Va 3)1826, July 4 
Farmer Stratford, Va.. 011794, J 19 
Farmer... ... Stratford, Va 411797, Jan. il 
:|Merchant. ff 1803, D 30 
:|Merchant 51778, 12 
Farmer . . 511779, (atsea.) 
Lawyer . 91817. June 24 
foe cit sat ab 
Merchant... .|Liverpool, Eng. . . 011806, ee 8 
a fe MPISC 6 5 exis Ridley, Pa... .... 1777, Aptll 
THOS ITs CVO) a5 eo Soldier...... Yorktown, Va.... ....... 1738, Dee. 26/1789, Jan. 
Paca, William (Md.)...... fe | Surdst an veces Abingdon, Md.......2-..: . Oct. 1799, Oct. 23 
‘aine, Robert Treat (Mass.)...|/Rev., Jurist..}|Boston, Maagriac. 0s 3 1731, March 11|1814, May 12 
Penn, Jonn (N. C.).... ..«s|Lawyer......|Near Port Royal, Va...... 1741, May =_:17}1788, Sep. 14 
. George (Del.).. . eee PUTMAG es tals: 5 Near North East, Md 1733, Sept. — 18|1798, Sept. 21 
pocner Caesar (Del.) sea 1 ATA ect ace Dover, Del........ a ore , Oct. 1784, June 
Ross, George (Pa.)...........|Jurist..-....|New Castle, Del... ......11730, May 0|1779, July 14 
Rush, Benjamin (Pa.)......... Physician... .|Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia)|1745, Dec. 24/1813, April 19 
Rutledge, Edward (S. C.)..... Lawyer......|Charleston, 8. © ...++.{1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... Lawyer...... Newton, Mass. ee 1721, April 19)1793, July 23 
Smith, James (Pa.)........... Lawyer...... Te SIN Aiea aa 1713 1806, Ji 11 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.)..... Lawyer...... Near Princeton, N. J. . 1/1781, Feb. 28 
Stone, Thomas Eine .|Lawyer...... Charles County. Md... 1787, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Pa.),..... | |fronmonger, .|Ireland.. .. . : 1781, Feb. 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)  .|Phys., Jurist./Iveland......... 1714 1803, June 24 
Walton, Geo: (Ga. ___|Jurist.......|Prince Edward County, Va.|1741 1804, Feb. 
Whipple, William ( ..)Mer., Jurist..|/ Kittery, Maine.........., 1730, Jan 14/1785, Nov. 28 
illiams, William (Conn.) .|Mer., Jurist..}Lebanon, Conn........ 1731, April 23/1811, Aug. 2 
Wilson, James (Pa Jurist....... Carskerdo, Scotland 42, Sept. 14/1798, A 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J .|Educator Gifford, Scotland,........ 23. Feb 5|1794, Nov. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.) ST JUNIRG SS oa. Windsor, Conn........... 1726, Dec. 1|1797, Dec. 1 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... Lawyer...... Elizabeth City, Vu....... 1726 1806, June 8 


How the Declaration of Independence Was Adopted 


On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, who had 
issued the first call for a congress of the colonies, 
introduced in the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
cs ees Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the. Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again June 10 when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

Drafting the Declaration was assigned to 
Jefferson, who worked on a-portable desk of his 
own construction in a room at Market and 7th 
Sts. The committee reported the result June 28, 
1776. The members of the Congress suggested a 
number of changes, which Jefferson called ‘‘de- 
plorable.’’ They didn’t approve Jefferson’s ar- 
raignment of the British people and King George 
III for encouraging and fostering the slave trade, 
which Jefferson called ‘‘an execrable commerce.” 
They made 86 changes, eliminating 480 words 
and leaving 1,337. In the final form capitaliza- 
tion was erratic. Jefferson had written that men 
were endowed with ‘‘inalienable’’ rights; in the 
final copy it came out as ‘‘unalienable’ and has 
been thus ever since. 

After the Declaration was adopted, July 4, 1776, 
it was turned over to John Dunlap, printer, to be 
printed on broadsides. The original copy was lost 
and one of his broadsides was attached to a 
page in the journal of the Congress. It was Tead 
aloud July 8 in Philadelphia, Easton, Pa. and 


Trenton, N. J. On July 9 at 6 p.m. it was read by 
order of Gen. George Washington to the troops 
assembled on the Common in New York City 
(City Hall Park). 

The Continental Congress on July 19, 1776, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Dec.aration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the fitle 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress,’’ 

Not all delegates who signed the engrossed 
Declaration were present on July 4. Robert Morris 
(Pa.), William Williams (Conn.) and Samuel Chase 
(Md.) signed on Aug. 2. Oliver Wolcott (Conn.), 
George Wythe (Va.), Richard Henry Lee (Va.) and 
Elbridge Gerry (Mass.) signed in August and Sep- 
tember. Matthew Thornton (N.H.) joined the 
Congress Nov. 4 and signed_later. Thomas McKean 
(Del.) rejoined Washington’s Army before sign- 
ing and said later that he signed in 1781. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials July 18, and signed the engrossed 
Declaration Aug. 2. An active patriot and success- 
ful business man, he lived to help found the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Born Sept. 19, 1737, he was 
95 years old and the last surviving signer when he 
died Nov. 14, 1832. 

Two Pennsylvania delegates who did not sup- 
port the Declaration on July 4 were replaced. 

The four New York delegates did not have au- 
thority from their state to vote on July 4. On July 
9 the New York state convention authorized its 
delegates to approve the Declaration and the 
Congress was so notified on July 15, 1776, The four 
signed the engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The original engrossed Declaration is preserved 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 


We, the les of the United Nations ; 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

To reafiirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and es of the human nen, 
in the equa! right of men and women and o: 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 

ect for the obligations arising from treaties 
: et eee of international law can be 
main , an 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

ne practice : lorence ors Decne e peace 
W. one another as good nei . an 

To unite our ateeneth to maintain. international 
peace and security, and 3 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
Promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 

resent Charter of.the United Nations and do 

ereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 
are: 


1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 

ression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 
Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3, All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 
not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
Manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The ‘organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
So far as. may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

T.. Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
Measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER fl 
ide srs MEMBERSHIP 
rticle 5—The original members of th 
Nations shall be the states which, nuviciec meee 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
aye previously signed the declaration of the 


Laws and Diocurie isn ime Nations LOGE a 
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United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign : e 
charter and ratify i¢ in aceordanee aie eeeicie 


110. 
Article 4—1. Membership in the United 
is open.to all other Deace-loving states. which 
accept the obligations contained in the 
charter and which, in the judgment of the ini- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out - 
Bey ering admissi f ai h state to member 
. The a on of any suc! = 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by @ 


against which preventive or enforcement action 
been taken cil 

pended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by os General Assembly 


CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs, 

CHAPTER IL\ 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article J—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member. shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembiy may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General 


regard to any such questions to 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shali be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

, The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security, 
Pep renee ea eS ae Assembly set out 

Ss article shall no mit the gener 
of Article 10. Teme 


in respect of any dispute or situation 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 


Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall 
initiate studies and make recomm 
the purpose Re ommendations for 
a) Promoting international cooperation 
political field and encouraging The Tecbeanine 
Gevelomens of international law and its codifica- 
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(b) Promo internatio: 


tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and X. 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
hehe! ore she pravisions of = prec’ niet a 

©) € purposes and principles o e 
United Nations. oo ae = é: 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. ; 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
zider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


on. 

Article 16—‘‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.”’ 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly yorTING 

Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a_ two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 

ermit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
he failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the,member. 
PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It.shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary..for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance. of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the che Aneaation: and also to equitable 
eographical distribution. 
x 2 The pen-permanent members of the Security 


Council.shall be elected for a term of two years. 
In the first election of the non-permanent ent 
Bne year" Avvetiting emir shail not be cleibe 
: e ‘member 
for immediate re-election, shall, Bene 
. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 

Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council prim Te- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and-agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the 
discharge of these duties are laid down in Chapters 
VI, VII, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


VOTING 

Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one_ vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members, provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 

. The Security Council, shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. — 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work, 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Councli 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi-« 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 
Nations. HAPTE: 


CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
ey abt or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, in 
order to determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 
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ture referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Becurity ‘Council, or of the General As- 
semb) i 


Y. y f 

. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a Paty, if it accepts in advance, for 

e Ri ae es of the dispute, the obligations of 

c settlement provided in the present. charter. 
3. The et de of the General Assembly in 
respect: of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
cata eprepilate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment, 

2. The Security Council should take into con- 
Sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
dispute which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. = 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 


of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make. 


recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
Measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned, The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures, F 

Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 

raphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
ficou, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
land forces as May be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
Eernore of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2, Such agreement or agreements shall gov 
the numbers and types of forces, their depree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
Bia es. ein accordance with their constitutional 
pr . 

Article 44—When the Security Council - 
cided to use force it shall, before calling Rea 
member not represented on it to provide armed 


~ forces in fulfillment of the 
“under Article 43, invite that eae 


te 
action. The strength and degree 
these contingents and plans for their combined 
action sted be detarmited. within sie Waite ata 
own e agreement or. agri = 
ferred to in Council 


e 43, by Sec 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 
Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security pr with 


tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of. the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the commitiee’s 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 

onsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. estions 
relating to the command of such forces shail be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of ‘the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regio: subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
pe out the measures decided upon by the Security 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member-of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures shal 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack Occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in an: way affect 
the authority and responsibility of fhe Seouuty 
Council under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deeni necessary in order 


to maintain or restore interna’ 
security, tional peace and 


CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Ch 
precludes the existence of regional srronmen nace 
agencies for dealing with such matters Telating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
iy as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
hs anee suck we rhe geno Aad qgencics and their 

tivi consistent wi: e pw 
princess of ene or peasy aie pce 7 

members 0 e United Nation 
into such arrangements or constituting suk nuene 
cies shall make every effort. to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local. disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3.._The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
of the thorn bees ones oe the initiative 

or 
ea esr arrs y reference from the 


4. This, article in no w: 
tion of Articles 34 and 3. impels the: Soplicas 


Article 53—1. The Security Council sh 
appropriate, utilize such artangements or aoe 
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for enforcement action under its authority. Bu’ 
no enforcement action shall be taken under region 


or 
authorization of the Security Council, with the 


gression by such a state. 

; The term ‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
Signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Tangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER Ix 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations amon 
nations based on respect for the principle of equ 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
Sous distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


63. 

2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.”’ 

rticle 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter &. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
; COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. ‘The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected*by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A ee: member shall be eligible for im- 

iate re-election. 
a “at the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4, Bach member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
le 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
toma sont or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the peties Tier eDes and to the specialized agen- 
ncerned. 
ro Tt may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 
4, It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on rvatters falling within its competence. 


Article 63—1. The Economic and Social Council 
May enter into an agreement, approved by the 
General Assembly, with any of the agencies re- 
ferred to in Article 57, defining the terms on 
which the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship’ with the United Nations. 

. It may coordinate the activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies through consultation with and 
recommendations to such agencies and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the members of the United Nations. 

Article 64—1, The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the members of the 
United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 
oaeetene which are made by the General As- 
sembly. 

2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The Economic and Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
and ee assist the Security Council upon its 
request. 

Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest_of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


VOTING 
Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Couneil 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member, 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article. 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appronEte: with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned, 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Article 73—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories. 
and, to this end: 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their ee against abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying ey Sd of advancement; 

c) To further international peace and security; 

d) To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 
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(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
finitates prin dad conetutinea! pee 
fons may require, statistical and other information 


‘e relating to economic, ig 
and onal pabetene] fa fae ilps er 
whic’! are respecti respo: ther than 
Ehoas territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


count be: taken of the interests and well-bein 
of the rest. of the world, in social, economic and 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 15—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
Such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
sSubsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

a) To further international oe and security; 

b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be ebpronriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(a). To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
to such territories in. the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 

a) Territories now held under mandate; 

b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 
and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 


on, 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship system and 
upon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 

ly to territories which have become members of 
the United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 

Article 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed Spent by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory pares in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
“ie ha of the United Nations may respectively 

e parties, 

2. Fe arate 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay or Postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
eae rhe trusteeship system as provided for in 

rticle 77. 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
each case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 


Gipe Le Sty Pnecial AECeRmOnS OF Aasreeren en ae 

Article 1. All functions of the United Nations 
neering to steerce > Steae. cues 

f Sa ts of 

their alteration o amendmen ee te eades 

ithe baste piecti ives set forth in Article 76 

shall be applicaite to the people ef each stravegic 


area. 
3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 


rovisions of the trus' ip ents and with- 

out prerecicn to Ep eg tions, avail a 
oO Coun 

pe ‘orm ons the United Nations 


te a 
Perea 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
e that the trust territory 
the maintenance of a 
en 


Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as a ae including the 
approval of the of the steeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 

aa of the following members of the United 
Fe 


ations: 
ieee members administering trust terri- 


ries; 
(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 
(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the Ge 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
teeship Council is equally divided 
n he United Nations 
whitch aciointnser trust territories and those which 


2, Each member of the Trusteeshi Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it. therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 87—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
San feat ay 

&) Consider reports submitted by the a - 
pk sl rtd | et a 

ecept petitions and examine them in - 

sultation with the administering authority; sat 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
eee Sithorsty) aud 

ake these and other actions in conformit: 

with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. sf 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the Political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


Article 89—1 e eevenen 
rticle . Each member of 
ae ae ae by “s shenTrusteeship 
- Decisions o: e ‘usteeship Council sha: 
care by a majority of the members present arg 
Fore 90—1 The teens 
rticle . é€ Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of rocedure, 
method of selecting its preewient neki amcthe 
2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 


and forms an inte; part of the present chapter. 

Article 93—1, All members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, 

2. tate which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to poms with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party. = 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment, 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization~ may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretary 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 

ization. E 
ry Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes-to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part.of the Secretariat. 

. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
fo the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS — 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem:+ 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

3. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their Coeeattene under the present charter 

revail. 
Boe ihcle 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the: fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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in the territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the members of the United 
Nations and officials of the organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as 
are necessary for the independent exercise of 
ne functions in connection with the organiza- 

on, 

3. The General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to determining the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


* CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force ot 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult th one 
another and, as occasion requires, with other 
members of the organization with a view-to such 
pt action on behalf of the organization as may 

e necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter. taken or authorized as a result of that war 
TE governments having responsibility for such 
action. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—-Amendments. to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the Security Council 

Article ._A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
curity_Council. 

. If such a conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the pontng into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1. The present charter shall pe 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
i and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. 

4. The states signatory to the present charte: 
which ratify it after it has come into force will 
become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective 
ra riele tii—Th t charte 

rticle —The present charter, of which 
Chinese, English, ench, Russian and Span. 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to ¢he 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter. 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
pie aay of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
orty-five. 
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new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of ‘‘the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’ for the term of 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 
and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
ture may be obtained for 342, 7 and 14 years, as 
requested by the inventor. 

Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor;-if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject. matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of. drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 31% years, 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
must also swear that his allegations are true. 

-The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful ahd whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 


? have no 
but serve notice that a patent is ] 
If the Patent Office rejects an applicat 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, 
reason; if rejected again he may appeal 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office,. 
rejected there may go to the Court of Cus 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. 8. District Court for the District of Columbia. 
A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 


been in public use-or on sale before the date the 
invention was made oi more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to -deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 

Under certain conditions a license must be ob- 
tained before an application for a patent can be 
filed in a foreign country. The Commissioner of 
Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt. the national safety or 
defense. Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws 
(25c), the Rules of Practice of the U. S. Patent 
Office in Patent Cases (50¢), and the General 
Information Concerning Patents (15¢), can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by.a 
manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others.’’ Rights in trade marks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 

Trade marks are registerea on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,’ may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
goods, name, word, slogan, phrase, surname, geo- 
graphical name, numeral or device.” 

A trade mark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation, It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 

An application for registration must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 
a drawing of the mark, five specimens or facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. 

The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, General 


Information Concerning Trade Marks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office, upon request, will supply 
forms for the registration of a trade mark in the 
name of (1) an individual; (2) a firm, and (3) a 
corporation. If facilities permit, the Office will 
make drawings from the applicant’s direction and 
at his expense. If the application is allowed, the 
trade mark will be published in the Official Gazette 
so that anyone who considers that he will be 
damaged by the new mark may file his opposition 
in 30 days. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
symbol or name used in sale or advertising~ of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member- 
ship in a union or other organization. 

A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, ‘with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 

The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book Trade 
Mark Rules of Practice of the United States Patent 
Office with Forms and Statutes, also is published. 
The Official Gazette, issued weekly, contains infor- 
mation concerning trade marks. published - for 
opposition, registered, and renewed. The first 
pamphlet is available at the U.S. Patent Office, 
Washington, D.C. For the others inquiries may be 
addressed to the Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. A digest 
of registered trade marks may be inspected at the 
Patent Office. 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many 
publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
Taising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
many other useful topics. A free biweekly 
list of publications for sale at low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by addressing 


the Superintendent of Documents, 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 

All available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions which costs $3 a year in the United States 
and $3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government 
has available about 29,000,000 publications. 


Government 
Cc. 


a 
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Copyright Law of the United States 


Source; Copyright Office, Library of Congress 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These applica- 
tion forms as well as information circulars cover- 
ing various subjects are furnished free upon re- 
quest to the Register of Copyrights. The Register 
has power to register only those works. which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’”’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ or the symbol ‘‘©’’ accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, and if the work 
be a printed literary, musical, or dramatic work, 
the notice shall include also the year in which the 
copyright was secured by publication. For example: 
“© John Doe 19—.’’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to-(k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors and proprietors, or 
alien authors and proprietors domiciled within the 
United States at the time of first publication of 
the work. The copies deposited must be accompan- 
ied by an affidavit, under the official seal of an 
officer authorized to administer oaths, stating that 
the typesetting, printing and binding of the book 
have been performed within the United States. 
Affidavit and application forms will be supplied 
on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Foreign authors have an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items réach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
A book or periodical in the English language must 
be registered within six months from first publica- 
tion abroad if an ad interim copyright, which 
lasts for five years, is sought. A foreign author 
who obtains an ad interim registration is per- 
mitted the importation into the United States of 
1500 copies, in one or more shipments, of a book 
or periodical of foreign origin in the English 
language during the 5 years after first publication 
abroad. Books or periodicals so imported must 
bear a U. S. copyright notice. 

Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right may also~be had of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 
registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 


therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical compositions, 
one complete copy of the work. (2) In the case of 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work. (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 

For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 
consumed. 

Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall be applied in 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
a musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. 

Terms of Copyright 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or, if he is not living, certain specified 
representatives, in the order named may secure 
a renewal for a further term of 28 years. In case 
of composite works, posthumous work or works 
made for hire, the proprietor may secure the 
renewal. 


Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States is a party to the Universal 
Copyright Convention which became effective on 
Sept. 16, 1955. As of January, 1958, there are 27 
contracting states. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music; drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations as they afford their own 
nationals. The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle accompanied 
by name of copyright owner and date of publication 
in a reasonable location on a work at first publi- 
cation will obtain protection for the work in any 
member country. It will be the international sym- 
bol of copyright. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was elimina- 
tion of the clause requiring books in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration, if they are first published 
in a Universal Convention country or are writ- 
ten by nationals of any contracting state. 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and accepted 
by the House Apr. 3, 1918 

I believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
@ sovereign nation of many sovereign states, a perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey is laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


“al 
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Arizona 
A community property state. The first $100,000 
of the decedent’s part of the net estate is. tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


Arkansas 
The first $100,000 of the net estate -is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


California 
Exemption: husband $5,000; wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 


Brother, Sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
tax ranging from 6% to 15%. S 

Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%. 

Marital exemption: Property equal in amount to 
the clear market value of one half of the dece- 
dent’s separate property shall, if transferred to the 
spouse of the deceased, .be exempt from the tax. 


Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child (if under 21 years at time of adop- 
tion), or any lineal descendant of deceased $10,- 
000; wife or widow of son, husband or widower of 
daughter, grandparent, brother, sister, mutually 
acknowledged child $2,000; $500 for all others who 
inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit more than 
$500 they pay on all they get. Tax ranges 2% to 
16%, according to degree of relationship and’ size 
of inheritance. Wannentiont 


Net estate of a resident of the state passing to 
husband or wife, in excess of $50,000 and up to 
$150,000, taxable at 3%, thence up to 8%; if pass- 
ing to parent, grandparent, lineal descendant, 
adopted child, adoptive parent and lineal descend- 
ant of adopted child, in excess of $10,000 and up 
to $25,000, taxable at 2%, thence up to 8%: if 
passing to husband or wife of natural or adopted 
child, any stepchild, brother or sister of the full 
or half blood and to any descendant of such 
brother or sister, in excess of $3,000 and up to 
$25,000, taxable at 4%, thence up to 10%; to any 
other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded above. in excess of $500 and up to $25,000, 
taxable at 8%, then ranging to 14%. 

Delaware 

Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or legally adopted child, $3,000. On 
excess, 1% up to $30,000, in respect to husband and 
wife} 1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up-to 4%. 

To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and. to non- 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%, 

Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est. devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 
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Idaho 
Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, other 
heirs or lineal ancestors, $4,000; then taxable to 
$25,000, 2%; then- up to $500,000, 15%. Brother, 
sister, descendant of same, daughter-in-law, son- 
in-law, $1,000: then taxable from 4% to 20%. 
Brother or sister of father or mother, or descend- 
ant of same, $500; then taxable from 6% to 25%. 
Others taxable from 8% to 30%. All community 
property passing to either husband or wife is ex- 

empt from inheritance tax. 


Illinois 

Exemptions: Class i—Father, mother, | lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their descendants, $20,000. Brother or sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to 0,000, 2%; to $150,000, 4%: 
to $250,000, 6%; to 500,000; 10%; over. $500,000. 
14%. Class’ 2— Uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and 
lineal descendants, $500. Taxable to $20,000. 6%; to 
$70,000, 8%; to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. 
Class .3—A]] others, execpt charitable, religious or 
educational bequests, which are wholly exempt, 
poe ac from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over 


Indiana 
Exemptions: Class A~—Wife, 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%. Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—All others, $100. Balance, 1% to 
20%. (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tionship of parent.) lowa 


Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or lineal de- 
Scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 


Kansas 

Exemptions: Surviving Spouse, $75,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
eal descendant of adopted child, wife or widow of 
@ Son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
Surviving spouse, when rates are“one-half of those 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 1215%. All others, 
no exemption; tax on first $100,000, 10%, thence up 
to 15%. When the share is’ less than $200 in 
excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 
$200 in amount, no tax’ is charged. 


Kentucky. 

An exemption of $10,000 is granted wife, infant 
child and child legally declared incompetent; 
$5,000 is granted husband, adult child, stepchild, 
child adopted during infancy and grandchild by 
blood, of a stepchild or of a child adopted during 
infancy; the rest is taxed 2% to 10%. Kin reason- 


$15,000; children of 
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ably close has exemption of $1,000 before tax of 
4% to 16%. Others, and corporations, get exemp- 
tion of $500; the rest is taxed 6% to 16%. Full 
exemption is granted bequests for religious, edu- 
cational, charitable and public purposes. Proceeds 
of life insurance policies payable to designated 
beneficiaries are tax free. 


Louisiana 

Exemptions: Direct descendants by _ blood or 
affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse, $5,000; then 
taxable to $20,000, 2%; all Nay 3%. Collateral re- 
lations (inc. brothers or sisters by affinity), $1,000; 
then taxable to $20,000, 5%; all over, 7%. All 
others, $500; then taxable to $5,000, 5%; all over, 
10%. Legacies and donations to charitable, religi- 
ous or educational institutions, within the state, 
exempt. (Inheritance tax is collected where prop- 
erty located.) Main 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild or adoptive parent, 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted child 
of a natural or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, per stirpes, be $10,000; all others, except for 
purposes specifically exempt such as Maine chari- 
ties, etc., $500. Tax ranges from 2% to 16%, ac- 
cording to degree of relationship and size of in- 
heritance. 


Maryland 

Direct, 1%; collateral, 742%. The collateral ap- 
Plies to all distributees except ee spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereof. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or educa-~ 
tional institutions are exempt. 


. Massachusetts 

Limitations: No inheritance tax is payable on 
property passing to husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent of the 
deceased unless he or she takes from the deceased 
altogether more than $10,000. If value of all prop- 
erty passing to any one of the persons named ex- 
ceeds $10,000, tax is payable upon the full amount, 
including the first $10,000. No tax is payable on 
property passing to any person other than those 
named above unless he or she takes from the de- 
ceased altogether more than $1,000, in which case 
the tax is payable upon the full amount, in- 
cluding the first $1,000. In no event, however, is 
the tax permitted to reduce the amount of prop- 
erty passing to the husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent below 
$10,000 or to reduce the amount of property pass- 
ing to any other person below $1,000. 


Michigan 

Exemptions: Husband or wife,’ $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife. child, brother. sister. wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted child, or any person 
to whom the decedent stood in the mutually ac- 
knowledged relation of a parent, provided that 
such relationship began at or before child’s 17th 
birthday and continued until decedent’s death, or 
any lineal descendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s interest 
therein and not to the entire estate of the de- 
cedent less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on the 
first $50,000, thence up to 8% provided that that 
portion of the property so transferred consisting 
of real estate shall be taxed at 34 of the rates 
specified. In all other cases 10% on first $50,000, 

oO 

then up to 15%. Minnesota 


ife, minor or dependent child and minor or 
Mvcadeut adopted child have exemption of $10,- 
000: after that tax rises from 1% for balance of 
first $15,000, 2% for next $15,000; 3% for $20,000 
etc., to a maximum of 12%. Adult child, adult 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent and 
issue of adopted child, $5,000 exempt, then rates 
rise gradually from 1%. Husband, mutually ac- 
knowledged child or lineal issue thereof, $5,000 ex- 
emption; father, mother or lineal ancestors, $3,000 
exemption; other relatives have exemptions of 
$250 to $1,000. Bequests for religious, charitable, 
educational and public purposes are exempt. Life 
insurance exemptions: spouse, $35,000; each child, 
$10,000; dependent parents, $5,000; others, $1,000. 
Homestead is exempt to value of $30,000 when 
passing to spouse minor or dependent child and 
any minor or dependent legally adopted child. 


Mississippi 
Tax on net estate ranges from 1% for estates 
not in excess of $60,000 to maximum of 16% when 
net estate exceeds $10,000.000. Value of the taxable 


estate is determined by deducting $60,000 from 
the difference between the deductions allowed, and 
the gross estate. 


ssouri 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000 plus 
% of the clear net market value of the estate if 
ecedent is| not survived by lineal descendants, or 
4 of the estate if decedent is survived by lineal 
escendants; insane and blind lineal descend- 
ants, $15,000; -lineal ancestor or descendant, 
adopted child or its descendant, or illegitimate 
child, $5,000; then taxable from 1% up to 6% on 
over $400,000. Brother, sister, or their descendants, 
son- or daughter-in-law, $500; then taxable from 
3% up to 18%. Aunt, uncle or their descendants, 
$250; then taxable from 3% to 18%. Brother or 
sister of grandparents or their descendants, $100; 
then taxable from 4% up to 24%. All others, in- 
cluding foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 

5% up to 30%. Wovtaha 


Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child or 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hus- 
band, $500: then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%. 
Any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public or 
charitable purposes within the state, is exempt. 


Nebraska 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable 1% on all 
excess. Uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; 1st 
$5,000, 6%; to $10.000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
$50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 


Nevada 
Since 1925 no inheritance-tax laws. 


New Hampshire 

Husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child and lineal descendants may inherit without 
tax. Also exempt are bequests to charities, religious 
and educational institutions located in states 
deemed reciprocal as regards taxability of bequests 
by its decedents to charities located in New 
Hampshire. Bequests to New Hampshire institu- 
tions and all other persons are taxed at 812%. 


New Jersey 

Father, mother, granaparents, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, grandchild, lineal descend- 
ant, stepchild have exemption of $5,000; after 
which 1% tax up-to $50,000, rising to 16% on 
over $3,700,000. Legacy to a brother, sister, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law is exempt if less than $500; 
if $500, or more, total, including first $500, is 
taxable at 5% on amounts up to $300,000 rising 
to ot on amounts over $2,200,000. Religious and 
charitable beneficiaries, 5% on all amounts over 
$5,000. Property acquired in the estate of a 
soldier by military service is exempt, as also are 
life insurance policies payable to designated bene- 
ficiaries, and legacies to the state or political sub- 
divisions. Legacies to others are exempt if less than 
$500; if $500, or more, total is taxable at 8% up 
to $900,000 rising to 16% on sums over $1,700,000. 
New Jersey law recognizes all persons as born in 
lawful wedlock. 

New Mexico 


Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 142% on conveyances made in contemplation 
of death or to take effect upon death. Brother, 
sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, half brother 
or half sister, $10,000; remainder taxable at 5%, 
with an additional tax of 3% for reason listed 
above. To other kindred, strangers to the blood, 
corporations, volunteer associations or societies, 
$500; remainder taxable at 5%. Gifts of art and 
property to the state or subdivisions thereof for 
public or charitable purposes,. exempt. 


New York 

Exemptions: Up to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate (debts ‘and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropriate 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 
marital deduction. 

On the net taxable estate, husband or wife have 
an exemption of $20,000; children, grandchildren, 
parents, grandparents; brothers, sisters and other 
close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Life 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other than the 
estate (less above exemptions) not to exceed $100,- 
000, is exempt. Gifts to religious, educational and 
charitable institutions are exempt. 

Inheritance tax on net estate after allowing for 
exemptions is 1% on a valuation up to $150,000; 
2% to $200,000; 3% to $300,000; 4% to $500,000; 
5% to $700,000: and so on up to 20% of the amount 
by which the net estate exceeds $10.100.000 
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North Carolina 

Exemptions: Widow, $10,000; minor child, 
$5,000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 
adopted child, stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 
1% to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 


BaP 011%. ~ North Dakota 

Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 
In property received; each lineal ancestor or de- 
Scendant, $2,000 (if a: minor, $5,000); then 2% w 
to $25,000, rising eradually to 23% of the amoun 
Over $1,500.000. Deductions for public, religious, 
Charitable and educational purposes. 


Ohio 

Exemptions: Wife, minor child or adopted minor 
child, $5,000; then taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up 
4%. Father, mother, husband, adult child, 
adopted child, lineal descendant or lineal descend- 
ant of an adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for 
wife. Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of a son, husband of a daughter of the decedent, 
or any child to whom the decedent stood in the 
relation of a parent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
5%, then up to 8%. Other persons, institutions 
or corporations not named in above classes, no 
exemption; up to $25.000. 7%, then up to 10%. 


Oklahoma 
Father, mother, wife, husband 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shail include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
Shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 


The tax to be 
m the heirs, 
scount of 5% 


Exemptions: 


annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life - 


insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, and 
Federal payments to veterans. Also included are: 
apy interest of the decedent in property owned 
with others as joint tenants, tenants in common 
or tenants by the Sreirety. including funds or 
Securities deposited with other persons or agents 
or held by beneficiary, provided that a surviving 
Spouse’s share in community property shall not 
be included in the taxable estate, 


Oregon 

A $10,000 exemption applies to all estates with 
rates from 1% up to and including 15%. If bene- 
ficlary is a lineal descendant of the deceased, a 
grandparent, parent, spouse, child, legally adopted 
child or their lineal descendants or a stepchild, 
no additional tax accrues, For a brother sister, 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or any lineal descend 
ant of the same, in addition to above tax a further 
tax accrues on any amount in excess of $1,000 with 
rates from 1% up to and including 20%. In all 
other cases, except to exempt benevolent, chari- 
table, religious or educational institutions, an 
additional tax accrues on any amount in excess 
of $500 with rates from 4% up to 25%. 


Pennsylvania 

A tax is imposed on the clear value of the 
estate passing to father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren or children of legally adopted children, step- 
children or the wife or widow of a deceased son, 
or from the mother of an illegitimate child, or 
from any person of whom the mother is a lineal 
descendant, to such child, his wife or widow, and 
from an illegitimate child to his mother, at the 
rate of 2% and to all others at 15%. The usual 
deductions for debts are allowed. Exemptions: 
Widow’s or family exemption $750. Bequests to 
charitable organizations are exempt from tax in 
estates of descendants dying on or after June 1 


1O6 i. Rhode Island 


Net estate tax 1% on excess over $10,000. Indi- 
vidual exemptions; Grandparent, parent, adoptive 
parent, husband, wife, child, son- and daughter- 
in-law, adopted child, mutually acknowledged child, 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable to $25,000. 
1%; to $50,000, 2%: then ranging up to 7% on all 
over $1,000,000. Stepchild, stepparent, brother, 
sister, whole or half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; 
tax then ranging from 2% to 8%. Others more 
remote, $1,000; then taxable from 5%. to 11%. 
Usual exemptions for charitable-welfare purposes. 


South Carolina 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000, or mari- 
tal exemption, whichever is greater’ minor child, 
$7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
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iption, then e to $20,000, 
4% and up to 14%. Bequests for educational, re- 
ligious, charitable and public purposes are exempt. - 


South Dakota 

Exemptions: Husband, wife or lineal issue and 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; 
then taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. 
Lineal ancestors, $3,000; then taxable from 2% to 
8%. Brothers, sisters, and descendants of either 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister o1 father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 
then taxable from 4% to 16%. Others, $100; then 
taxable from 5% to 20%. Bequests for educational, 
charitable purposes within the state are exempt. 


Tennessee 
Exemption: To-husband, wife, son, daughter 
lineal ancestor or linea] descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted c 
@ maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, thence up 1%. 
Any other relative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, up to 15%. 


Texas 7 
Exemptions: Husband, wite, direct lineal de- 
Scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
Spnentes. or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 


,000, then taxable from 
person or organization, 

+ %. religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
thin state, all is exempt. If 
national or state, it is 
or wife, provided any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in Texas. 


Utah 
Tax of 3% of amount by which net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
where property not exceeding $40,000 goes to hus- 
band, wife and/or children when the exemption 
shall be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000: 
5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except where 
preperey not exceeding $40,000 goes to the hus- 
and, wife and/or children when exemption shall 
be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but 
on the excess of $40,000 the rate is 8% of the 
amount by which net estate exceeds $75,600 and 
does not exceed $125,000. 10% of amount by. which 

net estate exceeds $125,000. 


the value in 
share, 


cational, ‘religious and cemetery purposes. Propert; 
jointly owned by husband and wite, nontaxable 
to survivor, 
Virginia 

Exemptions: Father, mother, 
grandmother, husband, wife, children by blood 
or by legal adoption, stepchildren, grandchildren 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50, - 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on excess over $1,000,- 
000. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
whole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then tax- 
able from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand- 
nieces of the decedent, and all persons other than 
ee mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable 
rom 5% to 15%. Washington 


A community-property state. One-half of the 
estate, after debts and expenses, to the surviving 
spouse without tax. There is also a class exemption 
of $5,000 on the net value of an estate passing to 
any lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, husband, 
wife, stepchild or lineal descendant of a stepchild, 
adopted child or lineal descendant of an adopted 
child, adopted child of the lineal descendant, son- 
in-law or daughter-in-law of the decedent, plus an 


grandfather, 


additional exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
and $5,000 for each living child born prior to death 
of decedent, stepchild or adopted child, plus an ad- 
ditional exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 
ants of any deceased child, stepchild or adopted 
child, per stirpes. Total minimum exemption in 
any estate, $10,000- Rate of tax from 1% to 10%. 

Exemption of $1,000 on estate passing to a 
brother or sister of decedent, with rate from 3% 

0%. All others without exemption, with rate 
from 10% to 25%. Estates passing to certain chari- 
table and religious organizations are exempt. 
West Virginia 

Exemptions: Widow or widower, $15,000; a 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
child, $2,500. Exemptions are individual. The tax 
rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 to each 
beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step-child, de- 
scendants of child, father or mother of decedent, 
3%; to brother or sister, 4%; to persons more dis- 
tantly related, 7%; and to non-relatives and insti- 
tutions, 10% of net market value of property trans- 
ferred. The tax rates range from 3% to 30%. 
Exemptions for usual charitable purposes. 

Wisconsin 

Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
husband of daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal 
descendants or ancestors, $2,000; brothers and 
sisters and their descendants, $500; lesser amount 
to relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood, 


000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tzx, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates, 
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$10,000; balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother or half-sister, $5,000: 
balance taxable at 4%. All other, excepting chari- 
table, etc., no exemption; tax 6%. Gifts for state, 
municipal, charitable, educational or religious 
purposes or to any institution for use in the 
[pate Regs ae of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
jurance policies: payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


Hawaii 


cational purposes; life insurance proceeds payable 
to a beneficiary and not to the estate; property 
taxed within 5 years, except for appreciation. 
Puerto Rico 

Exemptions: Husband or wife and children, 
grandchildren, parents, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters of deceased, $5,000 plus proportional share 
of life insurance bequeathed, not to exceed $10,000 
for all heirs taken together; children, $200 for 
each year under 21 years of age at time of death, 
plus $20,000 if mentally or physically disabled for 
life; other heirs, $1,000. In excess of exemption, 
taxable to $2,000, 5%, thence, by steps, to $100,- 
000, 30%, and on to all over $1,000,000, 70%. 

Virgin Islands 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, ascendants to de- 
scendants, children to parents, $200; all over 
taxahle at 2%; brothers and sisters and their 
issue, $100; all over taxablevat 8%; more distant 
Ve aaded and strangers, $100; all over taxable at 

lo. 


How to Make a Will 


A will should be in writing signed by the testa- 
tor, or by some person in his presence and by his 
direction, and attested by two, and in some states 
three, witnesses, who must sign the will-in the 
presence of the testator. It is advisable to consult 
an attorney. : 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
civil law a minor is an infant. In New York any- 
one 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
but realty cannot be devised unless the person is 
21 or over. 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
at any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will. Wills should be revised pe- 
riudically to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship in her will. 

A dower right is a_widow’s right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband’s lands, Dower. and 
curtesy rights were abolished in New York State 
and husband and wife have equal inheritance 
rights there. Not cver one-half ofan estate can 
be given to charity if other heirs survive. 

Executor—An ‘executor is named by the testator 
to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted trom filing a bond. The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
advice. He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for a year or longer. 

' Before an executor can turn -an estate over ta 
the heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
cal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 
proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving ‘family are a direct obligation and 


are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within a year and most states have a time 
limit on obligations. 


An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 


Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax, 


Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 


The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 


Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 


Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when a person dies intestate, meaning 
that he leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded. 


United States National Motto 


The national motto of the United States is not E Pluribus Unum, as many people think, but is 
In God We Trust. This motto was made official by Congress in 1956 after the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee recommended: ‘‘It will be of great spiritual and psychological value to our country to have a 
clearly designated national motto of inspirational quality in plain, popularly accepted Englsh.”” A year 
earlier, Congress had passed a law requiring that In God We Trust appear on all paper money and coins. 


So much dust fell on Chicago that interested experts measured the dustfall and analyzed it 
ae chemically. A total of 94.6 tons per square mile fell on the Loop—central business section—in 
a month of 30 days. The average dustfall, as measured at 25 stations, was 45.6 tons per square mile 
per 30 days, of which 23.4 tons were insoluble and 22.2 tons soluble in water. The Armour Research 
Foundation of Vlinois Institute of Technology conducted the test. 
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U.S. Passport, Visa and Health 


Source: Passport ce, U. S, Dept. of 
Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of 
State for travel in countries with which the 
United States has friendly relations. Passports 
are not valid for travel in Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary except in special circumstances. They 
are not valid for Communist-controlled parts of 
China, Korea and Vietnam. Passports are not 
required for travel in certain countries named 
in a later paragraph. 
A visa is a stamp of approval and is affixed 


‘to the passport by the consulate of the country 


to be visited. No country of Western Europe re- 
quires visas for brief visits. 

Austria—Passport required, visa not required 
for visit of 3 mos. or less, but if trip is for gainful 
occupation visa is required. 

Canada does not require passports from U.S. 
citizens. However, Americans should carry evidence 
of U.S. citizenship. 

West Germany—Passport required; visa not re- 
quired if visit is for business or pleasure and 
stay is temporary. Includes Berlin. 

Japan—Passports, but not visas are Tequired 
for civilian personnel associated with the Armed 
Forces. Dependents of military and civilian per- 
sonnel who go to reside there must have a pass- 
port but need no visa. Anyone entering Japan 
for business or pleasure, needs both passport and 
visa. Visas are obtainable without fee from the 
Japanese Embassy, Washington, D. C., or Japanese 
consulates in New York City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Honolulu. 

Mexico—U. S. citizens need a tourist card, 
valid for 3 mos., single entry, $3; 6 mos., mul- 
tiple entries, $5. No fee is asked for a child 
under 15 accompanied by parent. A traveler on 
business gets a visitante card on the same terms. 
An American who goes to Mexico for employment 
must get a visitante card good for not more than 
a yr., fee $41.50. Cards are issued by Mexican 
diplomatic and consular offices. 


Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British 
West Indies, including Leeward and Windward 
Islands, Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana 
(3 mos,); Colombia (1 yr.); Costa Rica (30 days 
up to 6 mos.); Cuba; Dominican Republic (15 
days); Ecuador (90 days); Guatemala (90 days); 
Haiti (30 days); British Honduras (6 mos.); Ja- 
maica (6 mos.); Panama; Venezuela (30 days). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands, nor the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The Dept. of State advises: ‘‘Americans 
proceeding to the Canal Zone without passports 
should have either a round-trip ticket of invita- 
tion from the government of the Canal Zone; 
lacking either they should carry a passport with a 
visa of Panama,” < 

Passports may be issued for Poland and the 
USSR; both must carry visas. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


An applicant for a passport must appear. in 
person before a clerk of a Federal Court or a 
State Court authorized to naturalize aliens, or 
before a passport agent of the Department of 
State. Such agents are located in Boston (U.S, 
Post Office Bldg.); Chicago (U.S. Court House); 
New Orleans, (International Trade Mart); New 
York City (630 Fifth Avenue); San Francisco 
(Federal Office Bldg.); Los Angeles (500 So. 


* Figueroa St.); and Washington, D. C. (Passport 


Office, Dept. of State, 1717 H St., NW). 


Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
ican citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified copy of the 
record of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
brother, sister or other relative, or by the physi- 
cian at his birth, or by another reputable person, 
giving name, date and place of birth. 

A person who claims American citizenship 
through birth abroad of American parents must 
present evidence of his parents’ American birth or 
naturalization. 

A woman married to an American citizen prior 
to Sept. 22, 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 
band’s citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
on or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evi- 
dence of her own citizenship. If she lost citizen- 


ents 
State and U. S. Pu Health Service 
ship by marriage to an alien and terminated that 
relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must sub- 
mit evidence of citizenship and divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
Natunets M Cities a 641 si 4: 
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A person who claims citizenship through natu- 
ralization of a parent should submit the natu- 
ralization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims ci’ Pp 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by the Commissioner. 


Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a rec- 
ord of his arrival stamped on it. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn he must get.a permit before leaving. 

Business Trips—Persons proceeding on private 
business are not required to submit sponsoring 
letters. Persons going abroad because of @ con- 
tract or agreement with the U. S. Government 
must submit letters from employer describing 
boa bc destination, purpose and length of stay 
abroad. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs in 
black-and-white or in color, both signed, are 
required. When a wife or wife and children, are 
included in one application a group photograph is 
preferred. They must be full face, on thin paper, 
with light background, not over 3x3 in., nor less 
than 216x215 in., and taken within 6 months 
before applying. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. In place of a witness applicant may sub- 
mit an expired passport (with photo), naturaliza- 
tion certificate or card bearing physical descrip- 
tion or photograph. 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which a fee of $1 
is paid to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in cur- 
rency or money order payable to the Secretary of 
State, Washington, D. C. with application. State 
courts may charge a fee of $2. A person on 
official business pays $1. For special clearance, 
including wire service, the fee is $2. 


Identification—For travel in places where a 
passport is not required, Americans should carry 
some documentary evidence of their United States 
citizenship. A native-born citizen should have in 
his possession his birth or baptismal certificate or 
some other personal document which would help 
to establish that he is an American citizen, such 
as an affidavit of his birth executed by his par- 
ents or some other person having personal knowl- 
edge of the date and place of his birth. A natu- 
ralized person should carry his naturalization 
certificate. Cards showing club membership, in- 
surance policies, driving permits, and other docu- 
ments of this nature are useful. 

A passport is valid for 2 years unless limited and 
may be renewed.for 2 years on payment of $5. The 
4 years must run consecutively. For renewal apply 
to Dept, of State, Washington, enclosing fee. 

A smallpox vaccination certificate issued within 
3 years must be shown by all persons enter- 
ing the U. S. except those arriving directly from 
Canada, Bahamas, Bermuda, Panama Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Greenland, Iceland, St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
West Coast of Lower California, Aruba, Curacao 
or British Virgin Islands, 

Valid vaccination certificates are required from 
persons arriving from cholera infected areas within 
5 days, and from persons arriving from yellow 
fever infected areas within 6 days and destined 
for receptive areas in the United States. 

Information on these and other health require- 
ments are listed in Immunization Information 
for International Travel, available from the 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. More detailed information may 
be had from the Epidemiology & Immunization 
Branch, Division of Foreign Quarantine, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
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A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

There no longer are any racial bars to naturali- 
zation. Women have the same right as men to 
become naturalized. 

The law no longer requires an applicant to file 
a declaration of intention, but an alien may file 
one if he wishes, in order to prove to an employer 
that he has taken steps to become a citizen or for 
other purposes. 

The first step toward naturalization is make an 
application to file a petition for naturalization in 
an office of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have been a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces. 

An applicant must have been physically present 
in this country for at least one-half of the re- 
quired 5 years’ residence. 

Every applicant for naturalization must: 

(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 

(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan-’ 
guage (persons physically unable to do so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted: 

(3) have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 
dence is required in his case and continue to be 


Advice for Travelers: 


Each returning resident of the U. S., whether 
citizen or not, may bring free of duty merchandise 
for personal use worth a maximum of $500, under 
these conditions: 

He may bring back $200 worth if he has been 
abroad at least 48 hours, except that 24 hours 
suffices on the California-Mexican border, and no 
specified period of absence is required if entry is at 
any other customs port along the Mexican border. 
He may not include more than 1 gallon of alcoholic 
beverages, nor more than 100 cigars. Members of 
a family may pool their exemptions. This ex- 
emption cannot be claimed oftener than once in 
31 days. 

Each returning resident is allowed to bring 
back free of duty an additional $300 worth of 
merchandise once every 6 months if he has been 
abroad at least 12 days. Articles to be presented 
as gifts may be brought or sent to the United 
States for his account, but articles intended for 
sale or for the accommodation of others are not 
exempt, 

Each member of a family is entitled to the ex- 
emptions, and a family may pool the total. 

Each nonresident is allowed to bring free of 
duty his personal effects, such as wearing apparel, 
articles of adornment, toilet articles, etc.; also 
household effects if they have been in use abroad 
1 year or more. He may bring in free dutiable 
articles valued at not more than $10 as gifts for 
others. A shipment of articles sent as a bona 
fide gift from a person in a foreign country to a 
person in the U. S. may be accorded free entry if 
the value of such shipments received by one person 
in one day does not exceed $10. In addition each 
nonresident is permitted to bring in 1 quart of alco- 
holic beverages, and 300 cigarets, or 50 cigars, or 3 
lbs. of tobacco for his own use. 


AIR TRAVEL 
On a first-class trans-Atlantic flight a passenger 
may carry 66 lbs. of luggage free; a tourist class 
passenger, 44 lbs. free. A charge is made for extra 
weight, up to a specified limit. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL 

Naturalized American citizens desiring to visit 
the countries of their birth may be amenable to 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U.S. State Dept. advises such travelers to get 
specific information from the consulates of the 
countries concerned. ‘ 

If a naturalized American lives two years in 
the land of his birth without registering regularly 
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Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 

(4) demonstrate a knowledge and understanding 
of the fundamentals of the history, and the prin- 
ciples and form of government, of the U. S. 

The oo also is obliged to have two cred- 
ible, citizen witnesses. These witnesses must have 
personal knowledge of the applicant’s character, 
Tesidence, loyalty, and other qualifications. 

A person not of good moral character includes 
a habitual drunkard, an adulterer, a polyga- 
mist, one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal 
law, one whose income comes principally from 
illegal gambling, one convicted of 2 or more 
Sgeaetreg offences, one who gave false testimony 

Oo avoid the terms of the law, one in prison for 
180 days or more, one convicted of murder. 


Ban on Subversives 

Naturalization is denied to any person who, 
within 10 years, has been subversive, including 
communists and’ others who favor a totalitarian 
form of government, and those who oppose all 
government. Except that membership in, or affili- 
ation with, a proscribed organization which was 
involuntary, or when the petitioner was under 16 
years of age, or by operation of law, or necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, may operate 
to remove the bar to an alien’s naturalization. 
Those who requested and were granted exemption 
from services in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on the ground of alienage and those who 
deserted from the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time during which the United 
States has been at war are also barred from 
naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
pontance, under civilian direction, and renouncing 

is former allegiance. 


Customs Exemptions 
with the U.S. Consul, a number of countries take 
for granted that he has given up his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

“A man who evaded military service in his home- 
land by failing to appear when called or by emi- 
grating after he was enrolled, may be compelled 
to serve on his return, unless there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. Several nations exempt con- 
seripts from further military service if they 
served in the. armed forces of the Allies during 
World War II. Inquiry regarding status is advised. 

A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen 
until he makes a formal renunciation before 
British authorities. 

A Frenchman wishing to become. an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the French 
government any time within 15 years of his enroll- 
ment in the army, unless he has been exempted, 
or has a final discharge, or is over military age, 
or if he fulfilled his military obligations in the 
U.S. Army during the first and second World 
Wars. An American woman who marries a 
Frenchman acquires French nationality unless 
prior to her marriage she declined it. 

Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. 

Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1) former 
Greek nationals naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) persons 
born abroad of parents considered by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 
who left before Aug. 1, 1929 without passports. 

Israel has two types of visas: visitors’ visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor’s visa is limited to 3 
mos. and may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa. This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 34 inclu- 
sive, and will not be permitted to leave the coun- 
try if liable for active duty until the service is 
completed. An American citizen who becomes a 
member of a foreign army may lose his American 
citizenship. Jews who have immigration visas ac- 
quire Israeli nationality by automatic operation 
unless they disavow any intention to a consul of 
Israel here or to the Israeli government. 
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Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source; United States 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1954, distinguishes between citi- 
gens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
acquired after birth. The latter are designated 
uralized citizens. It also di 


Sec. 301. (3) The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 


(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this -ubsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
Such person to tribal or other property. 


(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence 
in the United States. or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 


(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
physically present in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a national, but not a citizen of the United States. 


(5) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 


(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 


(7) _A “person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 vears, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The parent’s 
period of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States may be included in computing the 
total. On March 16, 1956, Congress extended the 
provisions of this paragraph to children born after 
Jan. 12, 1941, and before Dec. 24, 1952, to parents 
one of whom is a U. S. citizen who served in the 
Armed Forces after Dec. 31, 1946, and before Dec. 


24, 1952. Citizenship Retention 

(b) Any person who is a natienal and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7), 
Shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 


(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter complies with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship. 


Puerto Rico 

Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or aiter April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13. 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 

Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 

Sec. 303. (a) Any person born in the Canal 
gene on or Sy SN en 26, 1904, whose father or 
mother was a U.S. citizen when he 
a citizen of the United States. re Oa 


(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 


Department of Justice 


on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen ooncess 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama od 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S. 


» Alaska 

Sec. 304. A born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867" except a@ noncitizen Indian, is a 
U.S. citizen at birth A noncitizen Indian born in 


Hawaii . 
Sec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 
Aug. 12, 1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a U.S. 
citizen as of April 30 1900. A person born in 
Hawaii on or after April 30, 1900, is a citizen at 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Repub.ie 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S. citizen as of 


April 30, 1900. virgin Islands 

Sec. 306 specifies that all persons born in the 
Virgin Islands on or after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. jurisdiction, are 
U.S. citizens as of the later date, and all persons 
born there on or after Feb. 25, 1927, under U.S. 
jurisdiction, are U.S. citizens at birth. The law 
also extends U.S. citizenship to natives of the 
Virgin Islands, under conditions, who on Jan. 17, 
1917, resided in those Islands or in the U.S. and 
were residing in those Islands, the U.S., or Puerto 
Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not citizens of 
any other foreign country. 


Guam 

Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without having preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who re- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 
serve or acquire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950. 


Nationals not Citizens 
Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 
(1)_A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 


(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 


(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under-the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


hh (2) of section 308, apply as of the date of 
to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 


(b) Except as otherwise provided in section 405, 
the provisions of section 301 (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after January 
13, 1941, and prior to the effective date of this Act, 
as of the date of birth, if the paternity of such 
child is established before or after the effective 
date of this Act and while such child is under 
the age of twenty-one years by legitimation. 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of this Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
United States at the time of such person’s birth 
and if the mother had previously been physically 

resent in the United States or one of. its out- 
ile possessions for a continuous period of one 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


Admission of immigrants into the United States 
is regulated by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act and its amendments. To the considerable 
changes made by the Immigration Act of 1957 
are added laws passed in 1958 affecting conditions 
and quotas. 

Aliens wishing to enter the United States for 
permanent residence get immigrant visas from 
U. S. consuls located abroad. They must present 
documents of identity and nationality. 

Aliens.coming solely for a short stay, for busi- 
ness or study, and not as immigrants, also must 


get visas in U. S. consulates abroad and have: 


documents of identity. If they live in contiguous 
foreign countries, such as Mexico and Canada, 
they must apply to consuls for identification cards 
for border crossing. All aliens on arrival must 
be inspected at U. S. ports by officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the Dept. 
of Justice, to determine admissibility under 
American laws. 

Aliens are divided into three classes: quota im- 
migrants, who come under the quotas alloted to 
foreign nationals; non-quota immigrants, who 
are outside the quota limitations for special rea- 
sons, and non-immigrants (visitors or seasonal 


workers). 
CLASSES OF ALIENS 


The Immigration Act of 1957, besides establishing 
new quotas to relieve hardship among immigrants, 
refugees and relatives, provided: 

An illegitimate child may enter with its parents. 
The word child includes also an adopted child un- 
der 14, if latter has been two years with parent. 

The Attorney General may permit entry of 
child, spouse or parent of a citizen or legally 
admitted alien even if the relative had committed 
an act that would have barred him, or was af- 
flicted with tuberculosis. 

The Attorney General may waive deportation 
of aliens already in the U. S. or permit entry of 
those who would otherwise be deported or refused 
entry on the ground of fraud, misrepresentation 
or perjury if they are parents, spouses or chil- 
dren of American citizens or of legally admitted 
aliens. This applies especially to aliens who made 
misrepresentations to protect themselves. 

The Secy. of State and the Attorney General 
may waive fingerprinting for non-immigrant 
aliens on a basis of reciprocity. They also have 
authority to permit foreign diplomats to remain 
permanently in the U. S., including Communists 
who defect to the U. S. 

The practice of making only one-half of the 
quotas of several countries available each year 
and postponing the rest (quota mortgages) was 


cancelled. 
NEW LAWS OF 1958 


A law approved Aug. 21, 1958, gives the Attorney 
General authority to permit aliens living in the 
U.S. with temporary visas to acquire permanent 
visas without having to leave the country and re- 
enter. It also permits the immediate entry of aliens 
with special capabilities if petitions were pre- 
sented before July 1, 1958. 

A law approved Aug. 20, 1958, provides for the 
expeditious naturalization of alien spouses and 
adopted children of U.S. citizens who are mission- 
aries or performing religious duties and are sta- 
tioned abroad. - 

A law approved July 25, 1958, makes it possible 


for Hungarian refugees admitted on parole after 
Oct. 23, 1956, to become aliens qualified for resi- 
dence if they have lived in the U.S. 2 years, even 
if they have no documents. By Dec. 31, 1957, 
31,738 refugees had been admitted. 

A law passed Sept. 2, 1958, provided 1,500 special 
nonquota visas to victims of a national calamity in 
the Azores, and 3,000 visas for displaced persons 


in Indonesia. 
4 EXCLUDED. ALIENS 


The following aliens are among those excluded: 

Persons feeble-minded, insane, previously in- 
sane, psychopathic, epileptic, mentally defective; 
also those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy or 
other dangerous contagion, or having a physical 
defect impairing the ability to earn a living; also 
those who accompany them to protect them. 

Also. chronic alcoholics, narcotic drug addicts, 
persons convicted of narcotic violations or sus= 
pected of illicit traffic in prohibited drugs. 

Also paupers, beggars, stowaways; those con- 
victed of or admitting moral turpitude, other than 
a political offense, with certain exceptions for 
those under 18. Also those convicted of two or 
more offenses other than political and sentenced 
for a total of 5 years or more. Also prostitutes 
and those engaged in commercialized vice. 

Persons seeking to enter the U. S. to perform 
skilled or unskilled labor, if U. S. workers are 
available for such labor and if the employment of 
aliens would adversely affect them, with the 
exception of aliens whose admission would benefit 
the nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
permits an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
fore he comes to the U. S., and enables him to sub- 
mit evidence that he is not. likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certi- 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred. 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 
U. S. by fraud and misrepresentation, and those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 
enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 
tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 
service in time of war or national emergency, un- 
less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and likely to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S., or who are members of organizations 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except ‘certain non- 
immigrant officials and employees of foreign gov-~ 
ernments and international organizations—who are 
or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force or violence and advocate 
destruction of property and killing of government 
officials, or who are members of or affiliated with 
organizations with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
pd peg gs is not considered a reason for exclu- 
sion. 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 


ee oo Ovrr 
Yr. | Number|| Yr. | Number.|| Yr. | Number|| Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
pres eee —_—__—_ a iseecas yee Baers pr ee 
1820 8,385) |1874 313,339)| 1892 579,663}, 1910 | 1,041,570!| 1928 307,255] |1946 108,721 
18: 23,322) |1875 227,498) | 1893 439,730]| 1911 '8,587}| 1929 279,678) | 1947 7,29. 
1840 84,066] |1876 69,986); 1894 285,631) 1912 838,172/| 1930 1,700}|} 1948 170,570 
185 369,980] |1877 141,857|) 1895 258,536|| 1913 | 1,197,892)| 1931 97,139]| 1949 188,317 
1860 153,640] |1878 469} | 1896 343,267||1914 | 1,218,480|| 1932 35,576)|1950 249,187 
1861 1,918} |1879 177,826) | 1897 230,832)| 191 26,700} | 1933 23,068/|1951 205,717 
1862 91,985) |1880 457,257|| 1898 229,299)| 1916 298,826}| 1934 470} |1952 265,520 
1863 176,282) |1881 69,431) | 1899 311,715)| 1917 295,403} | 1935 34.956]/1953 170,434 
1864 193,418} |1882 ,992!| 19 448,572)| 1918 110,618}| 1936 36,329]|1954 208,177 
1865 248,120) |1883 603,322)| 1901 487,918) 1919 141,132)| 1937 50,244)/1955 237,790 
1866 318,568} |1884 18,592} | 1902 48,743)| 1920 430,001)| 1938 67,895|!1956 321,625 
1867 315,722| |1885 395,346) | 1903 857,046}| 1921 805,228) | 1939 82,998||1957 326,867 
1868 138,840} |1886 34,203} | 190: 812,870}| 1922 309,556]| 1940 0,756 —_— 
1869 352,768] |1887 ,109|/ 1905 | 1,026,499)| 1923 522,919)}| 1941 51,776||Tot’l/ 41,061,612 
1870 387,203) |1888 546,889]| 1906 | -1,100,735|| 1924 706,896) | 1942 28,781 
1871 321,350} |1889 444,427||1907 | 1,285,349}| 1925 94,314] 1943 23,725 
1872 404,806] |1890 455,302)| 1908 782,870) | 1926 304,488]| 1944 28,551 
1873 459,803] |1891 } 560,319)/ 1909 751,786|| 1927 335,175|| 1945 38,119 


Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 
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Laws and Documents—Immigration Quotas; Nationality 


Normal Immigration 


Quotas 


Source: Passport Office, U. S. Department of State 


Quota area | Quota Quota area Quota 
hanistan....|  100||Ethiopia.........| 100; 
ania... 100} | Finland 

orr: 


566|| Monaco. . 
M 


Quota area 
Luxemburg...... 


Quota 


(WU. dom) . 100 
Thailand (Siam). 100 
I a ane Pe (Franee).. a 
De ve ae dies’ 100||Pakistan........ a eecoese 
eter |cf t00ltente <7 .2--72 "ct: g.easliPacetine Caray | — tnol-tmmans 2 eee 100 
Cameroun Japan..... ana eRe 185|| Philippines...... - 100}|/Turkey........ 
(France).... 100}|Jordan.......... 100||Poland....... --.| 6,488//U. of S. Africa. . : 12 
Ceyion...... OU 100}| Korea......... 4 100||Portugal........ 4 p32 ee eed 
oo S Sao i 100 iaoite ne vere ute a4 erie aaa Lary Borge is Sh 
Kp pors 5 ES ode oe Seloers aS ee eee 
Crenteniovakis. 2,899 Papansn Teena 100||Rumania....... 289|| Yugoslavia. .,. 933 
Danzig 100}| Liberia. ........ 100||Samoa, Western Added by Act of 
Denmark 1,175}| Libya..... eS tas (New Zeal’d).. 100 1957 (est.) ....| 63,000 
ae 1 Liech 
Eetania its Lenten naemare 384 bt eee 217,851 


IMMIGRATION LAWS PASSED BY CONGRESS, 1958 


Hungarian refugees, admitted on parole after 
Oct. 23, 1956, were to be admitted as aliens quali- 
fied for residence if they satisfied the Immigration 
Law even when without documents and had lived 
2 years in the U. S. 

Special nonquota visas authorized: 1,500 to dis- 
tressed persons in the Azores; 3,000 to displaced 


persons in Indonesia. 

The Attorney General was given authority to 
permit aliens living here with temporary visas to 
acquire permanent visas without having to leave 
the U. S. and reenter; also to permit entry of 
aliens_with special capabilities if petition was pre- 
sented before July 1, 1958. 


Status of Woman Who Marries a Foreigner 
Source: United Nations 


Austria—An alien woman acquires the nationality 
of her husband by marriage. If a male alien as- 
sumes a public professorship in an Austrian college, 
he must become an Austrian, and his wife also. 

Belgium—A foreign woman who marries a Bel- 
gian, or whose husband becomes a Belgian na- 
tional, takes his nationality. 

Canada—A person married to a Canadian may 
apply for citizenship after fulfilling certain condi- 
tions of residence. 

Cuba—An alien woman married to a Cuban, or a 
Cuban woman married to an alien retains his or 
her original nationality and acquires Cuban na- 
tionality on prior option. 

Denmark—A woman married to a Danish na- 
tional may be naturalized after living in Denmark 
with her husband 11% years. 

France—A foreign woman marrying a French 
national acquires French nationality unless she 
declines it before marriage. A Frenchwoman mar- 
rying a foreigner retains her nationality unless 
she renounces it before marriage. 

Great Britain—An alien woman married to a 
citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies may 
acquire citizenship if she takes the oath of al- 
legiance. 

Greece—A foreign woman who marries’a Greek 
acquires Greek nationality. The foreign-born wife 
of a naturalized Greek likewise acquires her hus- 
band’s nationality, unless she renounces it within 

More Passports Issued in 

The Passport Office of the U. S. Dept. of State 
issued and renewed a total of 440,884 passports 
during the first half of 1958, an increase of nearly 
13% over the 374,625 passports issued and renewed 
during the first half of 1957. Europe continued to 
be the most popular destination, with 54,700 more 
persons applying for passports to Western Europe 
than in the first half of 1957. 

Of the persons traveling, 116,043 were in the 
category of housewife, 45,771 were students, 24,049 


Canadian Events, 1958 


one year. 

Israel—The spouse of an Israel national may be 
naturalized by meeting certain requirements. 

Italy—A foreign woman marrying an Italian ac- 
quires Italian citizenship. An Italian woman mar- 
rying a foreigner loses it. 

Japan—A Japanese woman loses her nationality 
only when she takes a foreign nationality by her 
own will. 

Mexico—An alien woman who marries a Mexican 
becomes a naturalized Mexican if she lives in the 
country. A Mexican woman who marries a for- 
eigner does not lose her nationality. 

Monaco—An alien woman who marries a Mone- 
gasque subject acquires the status of her husband. 

Netherlands—The wife shares the status of her 
husband. 

Poland—Marriage causes no change in the na- 
tionality of the spouses. 

Sweden—Swedish nationality may be conferred 
on a person married to a Swede. A Swedish woman 
married to a foreigner retains her nationality un- 
less she renounces it. 

Switzerland—An alien woman acquires Swiss 
nationality by marriage to a Swiss. 

Soviet Union—Marriage entails no change of 
citizenship. 

United States—An American-born woman who 
marries a foreigner does not lose her American 
citizenship unless she renounces it. 


1958 as Travel Increases 
were clerks and secretaries, 25,263 were retired, 
22,046 were teachers, 

The number of passports issued and renewed in 
calendar year 1957 was 585,995. New York and 
California accounted for one-third of all passports 
issued, with the states next in line being Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Texas, 
Ohio, Michigan and Florida, During 1957 46.9% of 
the travelers departed by ship, 45.8% by air; the 
others gave no preference. Travel by ship decreased 
8.7% from 1956 and air travel increased 35.3%. 


Canada’s population on July 1, 1958, was estimated at 17,085,000, an increase of 198,000, or 2.3% 


during the first half of the year. 
Immigration into Canada dropped 63% 
imposed by the government to counteract 
and are elastic. 
282,164 entering in 1957. 
York Universit 
in 1959. 


during the first 4 months of 1958 because of restrictions 
unemployment. 
The 1958 total immigration was expected 


These restrictions are reviewed monthly 
to be below 125,000, as compared with 


y College, a new institution of higher education, will open in Toronto, Ont., late 


The wheat acreage of Canada was reported by the Bureau of Statistics in September as 20,899,100 


acres, down 1% from the 1957 figure. 
The External Affa: 
of $4,300,000,000. 


Park, for Princess Margaret, 


on which she means to build a home. 


irs Dept. reported on June 1 that Canada had provided post-war aid to the total 
Alberta Province named an 8,508 ft. mountain in 


the Canadian Rockies, east of Banff National 


who visited there in July. British Columbia gave the Princess an island 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 
Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1958. 


Personal Exemp. 


Married | Credit 
Single | or head | for de- 


Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- 
to to 


State rates icentage of family| pend- 
rates ents 
and special rates 
__OF features 
Alabama3......... First $1,000 1.5 $3,001-$5,000 4.5 1,500 $3,000 | $300 
1.001- 3,000 3 Over 5,000 5 : | cea 
- Arizona! ., ...... First 1,000 1 4,001-5.000 3 1,000 2,000 600 
1,001- 2,000 1.5 5,001-6,000 | 3.5 
2,001- 3,000 A 6,001-7,000 4 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 Over 7,000 | 4.5 | 
Arkansas?-3........ First. .3,000 1 11,001-25,000 40 17.50 35 6 
| 3,001- 6,000 | 2 | Over 25,000 5 (1,750) (3,250) (300) ' 
6,001-11,000 3 
California!-*....... First _ 5,000 1 15,001-20,000 4 2,000 3,500 400 
5,001-10,000 2 20,001-25,000 5 | | 
10,001-15,000 3 Over 25,000 6 
Colorado!-4........ First 1,000 1 6,001- 7,000 5 750 1,500 750 
1,001- 2,000 1.5 7,001- 8,000 6 
2,001- 3,000 2 1- 9, 7 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 9,001-10,000 8 
4,001- 5,000 3 ,001-11, 9 
5,001- 6,000 4 Over *1000 10 
Surtax on intangible income over $600, 2%. 
Delawarel......... First 1,000 1.5 4,001- 5,000 5 600 1,200 600 
1,001- 2,000 2 5,001- 6,000 6. 
2,001- 3,000 3 6,001- 7,000 7 
3,001- 4,000 4 over 8,000 8 
Georgia!-3 ........ First 1,000 1 5,001-_ 7,000 4 1,500 3,000 600 
1,001- 3,000 | 2 7,001-10,000 | 5 | | | 
3,001- 5,000 3 Over 10,000 6 
FAN OS eT voces 9 «ote First 1,000 2 3,001- 4,000 6 700 1,500 200 
1,001- 2,000 | 4 | 4,001- 5,000 7 | 
2,001- 3,000 by Over 5,000 8 


The tax is reduced by $5 for each dependent. A surtax of 10% of tax on income above 
the first $2,000 is imposed for 1957 and 1958. 


30 | 7.50 
(2,333) (333) 


TOW e. ee ee  aes First 1,000 3,001- 4,000 3 15 

1,001- 2,000 1.5 Over 4,000 | 3.75 | (1,500) 
3 - 2,001- 3,000 2.25 \ 

Kansas!3,........ First 2,000 1.5 5,001- 7,000 4.0 600 1,200 600 
2,001- 3,000 2.5 | Over 7,000 | 5.5 / 
3,001- 5,000 3.0 

Kentucky!-*-+...... First 3,000 2 5,001- 8,000 | 5 | 13 | 26 ; 13 

‘ 3,001- 4,000 3 Over 8,000 6 (650) (1,300) | (650) 
4,001- 5,000 4 Surtax: 10% of normal tax not in excess of $25,-20% of 
tax over $25 but not over $100. 30% of tax in excess of $100. 

Louisiana3-°.,..... First 10,000 2 | Over 50,000 | 6 | 2,500 | 5,000 | 400 

10,001-50,000 4 (50) (100) (8) 


The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income 
bracket and are equivalent to the tax credits shown in parentheses. 


800 | 1,600 | 800 


Maryland!-4....... Ord’ary income 3 ! | 
Investment in-| 3 on ist $500)/An additional credit of $800 is allowed for each de- 
come 5 on balance}| pendent 65 years of age or over. 
Massachusetts!, ...| Earned income 3.075 | 2,000 2,500- 400 
and business | | 4,000 
income An optional tax table is provided. 
aa ore ueed 7.38 Rates include additional taxes: on all types of income 
eat St surtaxes of 23% of tax (3% permanent plus 20% for. 
Codeine 1950-59); for 1951-58, 1% of earned and business in- 
nbn: e8 1.845 come, and 3% of capital gains on intangibles. 


The exemptions shown are those allowed against business income, including salaries and 
wages: a specific exemption of $2,000 for each taxpayer, and in the case of a joint return, 
the smaller of (1) $4,000 or (2) $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the smaller 
income. In addition, a dependency exemption of $500 is allowed for a dependent spouse 
who has income from all sources of less than $2,000. For nonbusiness income (annuities, 
interest, and dividends), the exemption is the smaller of (1) $1,000 or (2) the unused 
portion of the exemption applicable to business income. Married persons must file & 
joint return in order to obtain. any nonbusiness income exemption. If a single person, or 
either party to a joint return, is 65 years of age, the exemption is increased from $1,000 
to $1,500. No exemption is allowed against nonbusiness income if income from all 
lsources for a single person exceeds $5,000 and, for a married person exceeds $7,500. 


PW ss! Pere First 1,000 1 9,001-12,500 8 10 30 10 
Be ie 1,001- 2,000 2 12,501-20,000 9 1,000) | (2,000) (333) 
2,001- 3,000 3 Over 20,000 10 
3,001- 4,000 4. ‘For taxable years 1949-1958, a surtax of 5% of the tax 
4,001- 5,000 5 ‘after-_personal credit is composed and for taxable years 
5,001-. 7,000 - Reae-2a66. an additional surtax of 5% is levied. 
7,001- 9,000 


An additional tax credit of $10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayers and spouse 
is allowed for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. 


~~ = = + 


Bebe omearmin sane 9 


State 
ississ: 2 15,001-25,000 
Oe eka 3 Over 25,000} 6 
4 
Oe Sites ton t 1,000 it 7,001- 9,000 |3.5—$90; 1,200 | 2,400 400 
eee: “1 001- 2,000 | 1.5-Less $5° | Over 9,000 [a ~ $138 | 
2,001- 3,000 -Less 
1001- 5,000 | 2.5-$30 The rates apply to total income, not merely to the 
Book 7000 3 7338 iportion of income failing within a given bracket. 
1 i 1,000 1 4,001- 5,000 3 600 1,200 600 
ne aaa 1ool- 2,000 1.5 5,001- 6,000 3.5 
2,001- 3,000 2 6,001- 7,000 4 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 Over 7,000 5 
ire. ..|Interest & divi-| 4.25 I } 1 600 | 600 } 
ee eee dends (exc. interest on savings deposits). i 
Shay ea ater First 10,000 1 20,001-100,000 3 1,500 2,500 200 
eee 10,001-20,000 2 Over 00.000" | 4 | | | ; 
3 ater ‘irst 1,000 2 Over 9,000 | 7 { 1,000 2,500 |; 400 
ee Tool 3,000 3 Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates. In- 
3,001- 5,000 4 come from unincorporated business is taxed at 4%. 
5,001- 7,000 5 |The tax on unincorporated business is reduced by 15% 
7,001- 9,000 6 \of the first $100 of tax and 10% of the next $200. 


Dependents over 18 years of age who are full time students at an approved school or 
eateas are allowed an exemption of $800. A $400 exemption is allowed for a spouse, 
but this additional exemption is reduced by the amount by which the aggregate in- 
come of husband and wife exceeds $6,000. 


Carolinal-3..; First 2,000 3 6,001-10,000 6 1,000 2,000 300 
ee 4 2,001- 4,000 4 Over 10,000 7 
4,001- 6,000 \ 
An additional exemption of $1, is allowed a married woman with separate income. 
h Dakota!....{ First 3,000 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 600 ; 1,500 600 
ner er tial 3,001- 4,000 2 | 8,001-15,000 10 
4,001- 5,000 3 | Over 15,000 11 
5,001- 6,000 5 
A $600 exemption is allowed for a spouse but the exemption is not granted to a spouse 
who has income. 
Oklahomat........ First 1,500 1 4,501- 6,000 |; 4 1,000 2,000 500 
cy 1,501- 3/000 2 : 6.001- 7/500 | 5 | | 
3,001- 4, 3 Over 7,500 6 
Lachaise eee Sem EL 
Oregoni-+..,....... First 500 3 Over 8,000; 9.5 | 600 | 1200 | 600 
501- 1,000 4 For tax years ending after Aug. 15, 1958, a 1% reduc- 
1,001- 1,500 5 tion in tax will be allowed for each $1 million over 
1,501- 2,000 6 $87.5 million in the Treasury. 
2,001- 4,000 7 A tax credit of $12 is allowéd taxpayers and their 
4,001- 8,000 9 spouses if 65 years of age or over. 
South Carolina!--6.| First 2,000 | 2 | 4,001- 6,000 4 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 400 
| 2,001- 4,000 3 Over 6,000 5 
Tennessee......... Interest 6 Dividends from corporations having at least 75% of 
an [their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
dividends | tax are taxed at 4%. 
LOCC oe First 1,000 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 ; 1,200 600 
1,001- 2,000 2 | Over 4,000 5 | | 
2,001- 38,000 3 
Vermonti-4........ First 1,000 | 2 3,001- 5,000 | 6 500 | 1,000 500 
1,001- 3,000 4 Over 5,000 7 


The rates ‘are subject to reduction if there is sufficient surplus in the general fund. 


Virginial-3,........| First 3,000 2 Over 5,000 5 1,000 2,000 200 
3,001- 5,000 3 | | | | 
Wisconsin2-4,..,... First 1,000 1 8,001- 9,000 5.5 a 14 7 
1,001- 2,000 1.25 9,001-10,000 6 (700) (1,320) (560) 
2,001- 3,000 1.5 10,001-11,000 6.5 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 11,001-12,000 7 
4,001- 5,000 3 12,001-13,000 7.5 
5,001- 6,000 3.5 13,001-14,000 8 
6,001- 7,000 4 Over 14,000 8.5 
7,001- 8,000 5 |A surtax of 20% of the tax is imposed for calendar years 
1955-1958. 
Dist. of Coli-3 |... .) First 5,000 2.5 15,001-20,000 4 1,000 2,000 500 
5,001-10,000 3 20,001-25,000 4.5 | 
10,001-15,000 3.5 Over 25,000 
Income from unincorporated business is taxed at 5%. 


1An additional exemption on account of age or blindness or both is allowed and an identical exemp- 
tion is allowed for a spouse, Exemptions range from $400 to $2,000. In some states exemptions are 
allowed only if separate returns are filed. 

“In Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota and Wisconsin the personal exemptions and credits for 
dependents are allowed in the form of tax credits which are deductible from the amount of tax. With 
respect to personal exemptions, the sum in parentheses is the exemption equivalent of the tax credit 
assuming that the exemption 1s deducted from the lowest brackets. With respect to the credits for 
dependents, the sum in parentheses is the amount by which the first dependent raises the level at which 


®The exemption is extended to dependents if they are students. Loui 
Montana above 19. So. Carolina over 21 if income Z less than $i 0on ee eee 48. 
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State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates 


Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1958 
Rates on retail sales 


G 


Selected services 


State Type of tax! Eangt Rates on other sales and 
Res- Public services 


pers. |Amuse-| tau- | utili- 


Prop. | ments | rants | ties 
Alabama........,!Retafl sales. ... 3% 3 3 +++.....{|Automobiles (ine. trail- 
ers, tractors, busses, motorcycles), 1%; enelent lodging 3%. . i brash 
Arizona?....... .. (Retail sales....| 2 2 1 \ 1% \Wholesale sales of feed to poultry 
and livestock producers, and meat packing, 34%; advertising, printing and publishing, contracting 


extracting and processing minerals and timber, 1%; hotel, apartment, and office rentals, storage, credit 
and collection agencies, 2%. Fe 


Arkansas®........ |Retail sales... . 3 yeEs as 3 Printing and 
rooming house, and tourist court rentals, 3%. | se! photon etna 
California........|Retail sales.... 3 Jews ceeee 3 ie ie da\ovsrell oho etetnid’> tele eens 3 cand eeayae 
Colorado*........!Retail sales. ... 2 a 2 2 seo aie 8 yhb/alecesule alae teneeea nae Taree 
Oar pts Sean ae eee 3 ge gaa 3 SEY Oh 1 5%y nia Nien hie asi ieee 
PIOLIGAS SAS. ai, ae ail sales... . 3 3 +eeee-./ Rental of livi uarters (for 
less than 6 months), 3%, motor vehicles, 1% pen: : 
Georgia’?......... (Retail sales... .| 3 tees hs feo3 |Transient lodging (for less than 
90 consecutive days). 3%. 
Iilinois8........ - -| Retail sales. . . . | 2% JPrtagere 2% | Dns cnn nine ironies 
WACIONA S.C sheers 5 Gross income. |! % ! 1 1% (Dry cleaning and laundering, 


% % 
display advertising, industrial processing, wholesalers and jobbers, , tobacco and groce 
wholesalers, 114%; all other income, 1 4 % j H% grocery 


fowa3-'.. .......|Retail sales... .| 2 2 [i e42 ene | New motor vehicles, trailers, and 
accessories 2% use tax. 

Kansas’... 2... .. /Retail sales....] 24 | 2% | 2% =| 214 )Hotel rooms for periods of less 
than 28 days, 24% 

Louisiana. ....... | Retail sales....| 2 | 2 Te ake 3 |........ Hotels, laundry and dry clean- 
ing, automobile and cold storage, printing, and repair services to tangible personal property. 2%. 
Maine!) foi aa oi ail sales.... 3 acres ee 3 re Noo So «erp Shetek hea eeer 
Maryland'!..,..,.!Retail sales... . Ve mel eaters CILIA ERT 2 Alcoholic beverages; production 

fabrication, or printing on special order; transient lodging, 2%. 


sy ee pe seep a cree ian PR 3 Saja 2 be CEE Pe ik ations, 
Mississippi2-!4.... |General sales... 3 inate | 3 | 3 lWhoiesaling, %% (except beer 
and gasoline which are taxed at 3%); sales of tractors to farmers, 1%; contracting, when gross income 


Missourr?....... . (Retail sales....| 2 ' 2 p- 2 |. 2 |Transient lodging, 2%; trailer 
camps, 3% of rental charge. 

Sree reas Ee 2 setae 2 es a. Salle. Shel gfe) etd Raa earn es. 

New Mexico’... .|Gross receipts. . 2 2 2 2 |Wholesaling, 34%; extracting 


(other than gas, oil, and coat) and processing natural resource products, 44%; oil and gas production, 


New York....... le mote here gitar i =| eonente pages 234 to 237 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 
North Carolinal5 |General sales... 3 | 15 {| $ [......../Wholesaling, 4/20%; motor ve- 

hicles, airplanes, 1% ($80 maximum), transient lodging, (for 90 days or less), 3%. 
North Dakota’. . .| Retail sales. . . vie? j; 2 2 eee eet RA SSeS ogee 
WG, 535-9 -+.+-..| Retail sales.... 3 en ena 3 beet + suse east) Scths, ol Sa een 
Oklahoma!6.,..,.,' Retail sales. ... 2 2 2 2 Advertising (exclusive of news- 


Lee periodicals and billboards), printing, automobile storage, hotel, rooming house, and tourist camp 
rentals, 2%. 


Pennsyivania!7,,. .| Retail sales.... 3 RS Ot elie 3 Py te iene Transient lodging, printing, 3% 
Rhode Island3-18,, .| Retail sales... . ei leo Gaga 3 aie lelaveete stereeate ener aso be cua. 
South Carolina... .| Retail sales.... 3 eeretaien 3 +++-ee.+|Pransient lodging, 3%. 
South Dakota?,...| Retail sales... . 2 2 2 ) ee Breer ae ei cc eae 
Tennessee... 2.2: Retail sales... . haat a RORY Gog 3 ++..e+..{|Rentals of rooms to transients 
for less than 90 consecutive days, parking lots and storage of motor vehicles, 3%. 
Utah’...........|Retail sales.... 2 2 Aris Pidrctoaichs AIO 
Washington......./Retail sales... - > ee Ge ee 3% |...-..../Transient lodging, 334% 
Gross receipts 2% 4/10 8/10 ST LOT] asics cee Manufacturing (except flour. 
which is taxed at 14%), 4/10% whoiesaling, retailing, extracting, printing, publishing, road and bridge 


l........{All services except personal, 


1 65/100 | % ) 1.3-5.2 |Manufacturing, 39/100%: 
wholesaling, 195/1000%; extracting, 1.3 to 7.8% contracting, 2%; all service businesses not specifically 
taxed (excluding professional services and services rendered by an employee), 1%. 
Wyoming’.......| Retail sales.... 2 2 2 | 2 fosa aE. ace sya ectereee a ee 
Dist. of Col.22....| Retail sales... . 2 Aatesstaternte 2 2 Food and beverages for off- 
premises consumption, 1%; transient lodging, 3%. 


ITypes of tax: (1) Retail sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final 
consumer, and generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, 
and public utility services. (2) General sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at both 
wholesale and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts: Applies to sales by 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in 
some cases to professional and personal services. (4) Gross income: Applies to all types of business 
and personal income. 

2Applies to all public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, 
the rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. 

8Applies to all public utilities except transportation. In Missouri, to all except transportation of freight. 

4Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. ®Meals selling for less than $1 are exempt, 

6Admissions under 40¢ are exempt. Electricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically exempt, 

TApplies to all public utilities except water. 

8Utilities are exempt from the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act. 

Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales tax but are subject to the use tax 
which is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. Used motor vehicles are subject to the sales tax. 

10Applies to electricity, gas. and water. 

Applies to electricity and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but are sub- 
ject to a 2% titling tax. Beginning Jan. 1, 1959, the sales tax is 3%. Farm equipment remains at 2%. 

122The tax applies to. sales of electricity and gas. 


it) A 
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WIn addition to the retail sales tax, Michigan 
95/100ths of 1 percent (the Public utility rate is 
st of production and tribution to perso’ 
self-employed) engaged in production for gain or 
exempt. The base of the tax 
equal to 50 percent of gross r 
exemption, 
of not more $20, 
receipts tax act exceeds 50% 
receipts, or 12 of the excess, whichever is 
deduction. 

i4Applies to billiard parlors and bowling 
places are subject to a special amusements t: 

The tax on amusemen 


pts 


is gross vgain oF beneat. "Wage Gedu ction. ar oa 
is allowed. An exemption of $10,000 is also 
Reba ee TOO, Whenever: tie pastel rege Pennies to the at weiee tae 
Tabichieeer acon oe ee take he addition to the 


alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


“a's 


poses. @ business rate of 
ak pereenty at 
business 


di’ uction of 10% of the gross 
ee > - basic 50% 


is a license tax, based on gross oe of amusement operators, which is 


levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under the sales 


1Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special 
transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle registered in the 
are exempt. The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation 
ersons when the fare does not exceed 15c. 


portation of 
i7Meals selling for 50¢ and less are exempt. 
18The 3% rate is applicable until May 31, 1959. 


excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 
State. Admissions to motion pictures 
of freight, and trans- 


19Specifically excluded are water, and street railway fares. 
2The rate aes operators of mechanical devices is 20% in the case of games of skill, or a combination 


of skill, and chance and 40% on games of ch: 
barley are taxed at 1/100%. 


214 5% credit formerly allowed against the tax i 


ance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, corn and 


s Gecontinuen until July 1, 1960. 


*Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments. on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6% a year, but in some states it is 5%, 
71%, or 8% a year. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas. California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization. The 
most common maximum contract rates are 6% 
and 8% a year, but a few states permit rates as 
high as 12% a year. Penalties for infraction range 
from forfeiture of excess interest to loss of the 
entire principal and even to imprisonment. Loans 
to corporations are usually exempt. Charges in 
connection with installment sales have usually 
been held exempt from interest statutes, but in 


recent years some states have enacted special 
Statutes to limit these charges. 

3..Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These_ 
statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 
charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the tate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally, most of them were 
limited to loans not exceeding $300 but now 
28 state statutes apply to loans as large as $500 
or $1,000 and sometimes larger. Forty-two statutes 
are listed below, most of which are modeled after 
the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Several differ substan- 
tially from the Uniform Law or are inoperative 
because the maximum rate is too low. 

4. Specific enabling acts. In many states special 
statutes relating to industrial loan companies and 
the installment lending of banks permit interest 
and fees to be computed without regard to install- 
ment payments which yield 112% a month or 
more. Credit unions may generally charge 1% a 
month. Pawnbroker rates vary widely. Building 
and loan associations and loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Adm. are also specially regulated. 

The states with small loan laws and the rates 
of interest as of September 1, 1958 follows: 


State Maximum rate 


(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 

Ala.......|8% per annum 

Alaska... |4% to $300; 244% $300 to $600; 2% on 
remainder to $1,000 

art Ras teas 8% to Sarr 2 remainder to ated 

Calif...... 1) 2% it security ins VE 

3B $100 to $500; 5/6% on remainder to 

Colo...... 3% to $300; 144% $300 to $500; 1% on 
remainder to $1,500. 

Conn..... 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 34 %on re- 
mainder to $600; 12% per annum after 

0 months 

D.of C.. .|1% 

Fla... -|3% to $300; 2% $300 to $600; 10% per 
annum 12 months after maturity 

Hawati.. . |3}4% to $100; 244% on remainder 

Idaho, . . . [3% to $300; 2% $300 to $500; 1% on re- 
mainder to $1.000 

BERS is wa ba 3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $8 

G1 ty Eee p% to $150; 144% on remainder to $500 

: (Commission rate) 

LO iiele i's:50 3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis-' 

Kan...... pat te 0) 504, 

Aenea... , to ;5/6% onremainder to $2,100. 
HGS. aiekans ie ose 344% to $150; % on remainder 
Doh etacetb a 344% to $150; 244% on remainder; 8% 

per annum 12 months after maturity 

BD in is Tay cio. 3% to $150; 214% $150 to $300: 144% 
on remainder to $2,500; 25c minimum 
charge 

i Ea 3% 

Mass -|2%; 6% per annum one year after ma- 
turity. Tender Act applies from $300 to} 
$1,500. (New Commission rates Stayed 

ri by court order) 

DNS ass 3% to $50; 214% $50 to,$300; 3 n 
mainder to $206 : See 

Minn 3% 

IVMEISSicree Interest and service charges combined ex- 
ceed 3% per month 


State Maximum rate 
Mo....,.. {2.218% on loans to $400; on larger lo: 
2.218% on $400 portion ana 8% ee 
annum on pertion exceeding $400: 
both portions repaid simultaneously 
Nebr..... tats Cigar ens HS i50, 30% per annum 
3 r annum 
mainder to $3,000 * ae 
Nev...... |8% to $300, 1% on remainder to $1,500; 
$5 minimum charge 
N: ee ina this aie pa a1 oF $2 fee : 
Deine Bale to : % on remainder to $500 
N.M...../34% to $150; 3% $150 : 
remain der to {oso Bo SAG eam 
N. Y...../24%% to $100; 


2% $100 to $300; 
remainder to 3400 0 $300; 44% on 


Ohlo......+/3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 8% per an- 
num on remainder to $1,000 
Ore Bae ae SON: as URGE fe 
e O) ; 0 ; 
mainder to $1,500 Biecneae 


Penna... .|3% to $150; 2% ‘to $300; 1% on remain- 
der to $60 iy 6% per annum after 
24 months 

R. Loess s (8% 

8.D...1.. 13% to $300; % % on remainder to $2,500: 
$2 minimum charge 

Toate stad Se pe 300; 1s fee of 1% per month 

. ae : on remainder t 
5 Pa ae 234% to $135; 2% $300! 1% 


125 ti ‘ 
on remainder to $600 o SOA 


Va.......124%% to $300; 114% on remainder to 
$600 (Commission rate). 6% per an- 
num after 23 months and in certain 
other cases 

Wash...../3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 

W.Va... Buy to $18 Beas 

: ie one A : % O01 remainder 

Wiso......|234% to $100; 2% to $ 


A 200; 1% on re- 

mainder (Commission rate) va 

334% to $150; 21% % to $300: 1% on re- 
mainder to $1000; plus service fee of $1 

me ae ef $50 or less and recording 


1 
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Income Tax Revisions for 1959 Reports: Estates and Gifts 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Dept. 


Revision of the Internal Revenue Code to clarify 
procedure and remove hardships were made by the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958, adopted by the 
85th Congress, 2nd Session, and approved Sept. 2, 
1958. Changes affected filing of returns, employer’s 
reports, deductions of business expense, police- 
men’s subsistence allowance and other provisions. 

Tax treatment of small business is described 


: under Work of 85th Congress, 2nd Session. 


WHO FILES REPORTS AND HOW 


Wko must File—Every citizen or resident of the 
United States with a gross income of $600 or more 


“must file an income tax report. Anyone who has 


attained the age of 65 before the close of the tax- 
able year must make a return only if his or her 
gross income is $1,200 or more. 

What Form to Use—Form 1040A is a card, for 
persons whose income is less than $10,000 and con- 
sists of wages reported on withholding slip, and 
not more than $200 from other sources. 

Husband and wife may file a joint return on this 
form, which limits deductions to 10%. Taxpayers 
may not use this form if they wish to claim head 
of household or surviving spouse; dividends received 
credit or retirement income credit; sick pay exclu- 
sion; deductions for travel, transportation or ‘‘out- 
side salesmen’’ expenses, or estimated tax credit. 

Form 1040 is used by persons whose income of 
less than $5,000 comes from diverse sources and 
who wish to enter certain deductions and credits, 
and find their own tax: 

Form 1040 is also used by those whose non- 
business deductions are more than 10% of income, 
and by all whose income is $5,000 or over. The 
taxpayer may take the standard deduction (10% 
of income but not more than $1,000) or itemize 
and claim the deductions- 


DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 


April 15 is the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 
ment of tax or of first quarterly installment of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to be paid 
June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may be 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan, 15. 

A final return may be filed Jan. 31. 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 

Mail your return to the District Director, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, of the district in which 
you live. Address on instruction sheet. 


JOINT RETURN 


A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. 

One provision stipulates that if one spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
privileges are lost but he is permitted to file a 
joint return with his new spouse. An individual 
legally separated from spouse by divorce or sep- 
arate maintenance is not considered married. 


ESTIMATED TAX 


Many who earn less than $5,000 need not file 
an estimate. Estimates are required from (1) Every 
single individual who expects to earn over $5,000 
with not more than $100 not subject to withhold- 
ing; (2) every head of a household or surviving 
spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
married couple who file a joint return and expect 
to have an aggregate of more than $10,000 in- 
come; (4) Anyone who expects to receive more 
than $100 from sources other than wages subject 
to withholding if income is expected to exceed $600, 
multiplied by the exemptions claimed, plus $400. 

In estimating income, exclude items that are 
exempt from taxation, including mustering-out 
pay, social security benefits, and benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


Personal exemption is $600. 
Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 


Farmers 


deducted from gross income. A huspand and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 
whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 
child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos. or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 
to any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
Payer’s household and living there. 

The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 
the student’s expenses. {f the student gets a 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600. 

Payments received as social security, and under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, are exempt. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 


Every employer paying wages must deduct a tax 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of withholding exemptions, 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption. 

The employee must give his employer the num- 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number by 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28; 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333; 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 


A woman, a widower or a man legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a dependent child that 
is under, 12 or any physically or mentally handi- 
capped dependent, regardless of age, may deduct 
not more than $600 for expenses for care of 
dependent if taxpayer has to work. No deduction 
is allowed for payments to another dependent as 
compensation. 

If a wife is working, the deduction is allowed 
only if she and her husband file a joint return. 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount above 
$4,500. If the husband is incapable of self-support 
because handicapped, limitation does not apply. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed. 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessed 
any of the ‘‘incidents of ownership,’”’ including a 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the value 
of the policy, or had reserved disposition. 

Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- 
able as received, except that the surviving spouse 
(husband or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in 
addition to the principal. 


DIVIDENDS 


The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their joint 
return need not report the first $100. For divi- 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4% 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 4% of 
taxable income. 

The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations and several others. 

Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights with 
no change in proprietary interest are exempt 
from tax, except when paid in place of preferred 
stock dividends of the current or preceding year, 
and not part of recapitalization, or when the 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property. 


DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Expenses for medical care, not compensated for 
by insurance or other payment for taxpayer, 
spouse. and dependents, in excess of 3% of ad- 
justed gross income are deductible. If taxpayer or 
spouse are over 65 this limitation is not enforced, 
but applies only to dependent. 

Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
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1958 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedules 
r SINGER TAXPAYERS WHO DO NOT QUALIFY FOR RATES IN TABLES If AND Il, AND 


os ol 


¢ MARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATE RETURNS 
axa) income is: The H 

Not gs boon” 4 Z 20% of the taxable income , 
Over 000 $400, plus 22% of excess over ee 
Over ,000 but not over $840, plus 26 = excess over oe 
Over ,000 but not over $1,360, ie 30 excess over x 
Over 000 but not over $1,960, plus 34% of excess over 000 
Over $10,000 but not over $2,640, plus 38% of excess over $ a 
Over $12,000 but not over $3,400, plus 43 & of excess over rye 
Over $14,000 but not over $4,260, plus 47 2 of excess over ,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $5,200, plus 50% of excess over se 
Over $18,000 but not over $6,200, plus 53% of excess over $18,000 
Over $20,000 but not over 260, plus 56 2 of excess over $20,000 
Over $22,000 but not over $8,380, plus 59% of excess over $22,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $10,740, plus 62% of excess over $26,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $14,460, plus 65% of excess over $32,000 
Over $38,000 but not over $18,360, plus 69% of excess over ee 
Over $44,000 but not over $22,500, plus 72% of excess over 000 
Over $50,000 but not over $26,820, plus 75% of excess over $50,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $34,320, plus 78% of excess over $60,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 120, plus 81% of excess over voor 
Over 0,000 but not over $90,000.....................08- .220, plus 84% of excess over $80,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000.............-......-.-- $58,620, plus 87% of excess over $90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000.........-......00 0000s $67,320, plus 89% of excess over $100,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000. ................-0000 ee $111,820, plus 90% of excess over $150,000 


NCU 2101) CL) tercittt ns arsYaterc toy aS a ere eo oie Sree eb lana eG 


tones $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $200,000 


II, (A) MARRIED TAXPAYERS FILING JOINT RETURNS, AND (B) CERTAIN WIDOWS AND 


WIDOWERS 


If the taxable income is: 
Not over $4,00 
Over $4,000 but not over 


Over $8,000 but not over $12,000............... 
Over $12,000 but not over $16,000............... 
Over $16,000 but not over sey cue acon ar er aee te 


Over $20,000 but not over 


Over $28,000 but not over 
Over $32,000 but not over $36,000 
Over $36,000 but not over $40,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $44,000. . 
Over $44,000 but not over $52,000. 
Over $52,000 but not over $64,000. 
Over $64,000 but not over $76,000. 
Over $76,000 but not over $88,000. 
Over $88,000 but not over $100,000. 
Over $100,000 but not over $120,000... : 
Over $120,000 but not over $140,000 
Over $140,000 but not over $160,000 
Over $160,000 but not over $180,000 
Over $180,000 but not over $200,000 


Over $200,000 but not over $300,000............... 
Over $300,000 but not over $400,000............... 
MOPAR TaN ON APODL secr Coas aiiesa.le aia. 0 C's ecélle ete VO Ab isie-geregun ees 


Ill, UNMARRIED (OR LEGALLY SEPARATED) 


HOUSEHOLD 


If the taxable income is: 
MVOC Over $2,000. i.e we ee cee cee 
Over $2,000 but not over 
Over $4,000 but not over 
Over $6,000 but not over 
Over $8,000 but not over 
Over $10,000 but not over 
Over $12,000 but not over 
Over $14,000 but not over 
Over $16,000 but not over 
Over $18,000 but not over 
Over $20,000 but not over 
Over $22,000 but not over 
Over $24,000 but not over 


000 
Over $25,000 but not over $32,000............... 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000............... 


Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 


Over 60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 


dent or health insurance. 

Medicine and drugs may be included only to the 
extent in excess of adjusted gross income. 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
as expenses of the taxpayer. 

Medical and hospitai benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 


,000 
Over $24,000 but not over $28,000............... 


> ae ees $10,260. 
suc $12,420, plus ree of excess over 
0 


Over $50,000 but not over $60/000.......22225222 


Over $80,000 but not over $90,000............... 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000............... 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000............... 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000............... 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000............... 
MGR BOOO O00 ci i cg bs eek s oe wnt ates bee kein ee 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable income 


BPs ae $800, plus 22% of excess over $4,000 
nee ae $1,680, plus 26% of excess over _ $8000 
a a $2,720, plus 30% of excess over $12,000 
«Ve mdred al $3,920, plus 34% of excess over $16,000 
See $5,280, plus 38% of excess over $20,000 
oKonigine sat $6,800, plus 43% of excess over $24,000 
+ pete niin $8,520, plus 47% of excess over $28,000 
s Hate $10,400, plus 50% of excess over $32,000 
12 , Dlus 53% of excess over $36,000 

, Dlus 56% of excess over $40,000 

16,760, plus 59% of excess over $44,000 

$21,480, plus 62% of excess over $52,000 

,920, plus 65% of excess over abies 


of excess over 6, 
of excess over $88,000 
of excess over $100,000 
of excess over $120,000 
of excess over $140,000 
: of excess over $160,000 
$117,240, plus 87% of excess over $180,000 


Serer as $134,640, plus 89% of excess over $200,000 
AP ic er $223,640, plus 90% of excess over $300,000 


<lsPawe. a altel $313,640, plus 91% of excess over $400,000 


TAXPAYERS WHO QUALIFY AS HEAD OF 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable income 
$400, plus 21% of excess over $2,000 
820, plus 24% of excess over $4,000 
$1,300, plus 26% of excess over $6'000 


$1,820, plus 30% of excess over $8,000 
$2,420, plus 32% of excess over $16,000 
$3,060, plus 36% of excess over $12,000 
$3,780, plus 39% of excess over $14,000 
$4,560, plus 42% of excess over $16,000 
$5,400, plus 43% of excess over $18,000 
$6,260, plus 47% of excess over $20,000 
$7,200, plus 49% of excess over 
$8,180, plus 52% of excess over 

260, plus 54% of excess over $28,000 


of excess over $38,000 


wees ana t $19,620, plus 66% of excess over $44,000 
© aren atotiiale $23,580, plus 68% of excess over $50,000 
4 eocdhinale Yomi $30,380, plus 71% of excess over $60,000 
sien th $37,480, plus 74% of excess over sue 


$44,880, plus 76% of excess over 


Ree 4 Se, $52,480, plus 80% of excess over $90°000 
ake Care 000 
fetactedavers $101,980, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
Pa aR $145,480, plus 90% of excess over $200,000 
adeaetetarenee $235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000 


tax, Wages paid in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 
DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

Any church or association of churches, tax- 
exempt educational institutions, tax-exempt hos- 
pitals, and medical research organizations asso- 
ciated with a hospital, and non-profit cemeteries 
may receive contributions up to 10% of the tax- 
payer’s adjusted gross income; in addition the 
taxpayer may give 20% of his adjusted gross in- 
come to other charitable purposes. Thus the total 
allowable is 30%, if properly allocated. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 
a reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 


“e 


INTEREST 


All interest paid or accrued is deductible. 

ii personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance. 


PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 


Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
service while in a combat zone, during an induc- 
tion period or hospitalized while in service. 

A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
@ member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient. To be exempt, awards must be 
received primarily in recognition of religious, char- 
itable, scientific, educational, artistic, or civic 
achievement. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes exempt.) 

Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
received as a scholarship at an educational in- 
stitution, or a fellowship grant with money for 
research and clerical expense. The exclusion for 
those not candidates for a degree is limited to $300 
per month. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 


An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may deduct both the standard 
deduction and his business expenses. 

An employee who is required to account to his 
employer for his business expenses will not be re- 
quired to report them on his tax return. Any allow- 
ance to the employee in excess of his expenses must 
be included. 

An employee who is not required to account to 
his employer must report on his return the total 
amounts of expenses for travel, transportation, en- 
tertainment, etc., that he incurs under a reim- 
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bursement arrangement with his employer. 

One important change in the regulations is a 
Clarification cf the rules in cases where the em- 
ployee’s reimbursement is less than the amount of 
his expenses and he claims a deduction for the ex- 
cess. In such cases the employee must furnish a 
statement showing the total advances, reimburse- 
ments, or charges and the total of his business 
expenses broken down into categories. 

An employee who accounts to his employer for 
his expenses will not ordinarily be called upon to 
substantiate his account unless his expenses. exceed 
the total of the amounts charged to his employer 
and he claims a deduction on his return for such 
excess; or, he is related to his employer or is em- 
ployed by a company in which he or his family 
owns more than 50%; or if the accounting by the 
employer is not adequate. j 
The text of the regulations appeared in the Fed- 
eral Register on Aug, 28, -1958.. They apply to years 
beginning after December 31, 1957. 


RETIREMENT CREDIT 


A credit against the tax otherwise due of 20% 
for retirement income up to $1,200 included in 
gross income is allowed to persons over 65. Persons 
under 65 and retired under a public retirement 
system (firemen, policemen, teachers, Federal em- 
ployees) get a credit on up to $1,200 of pensions 
and annuities given by the system, but not on 
dividends, interest and rent. Included in public 
systems are funds for members of the Armed 
Forces for 1955 and subsequent years. Any pension 
or annuity received under the Social Security Act 
or the Railroad Retirement Act reduces the $1,200. 
Compensation in excess of $900 received by an in- 
dividual under 65 and compensation in excess of 
$1,200 for one 65 or over but under 72 will reduce 
the $1,200. 

Congress in 1958 repealed the provision allowing 
police officers to exclude from taxable income 
amounts up to $5 a day received as statutory sub- 
sistence allowances for any day after Sept. 30, 
1958. Withholding will apply to all salary pay- 
ments received by police for services after that date 
even though part of the wages may be designated 
as a subsistence allowance. The repeal will not af- 
fect deduction of ordinary and necessary expenses. 


ANNUITIES 


Deductions based on life expectancy will be 
taken into account hereafter in tax on annuities, 
Under the 1954 law deductions continue to apply 
even after the investment has been recovered. 


Federal Gift Tax 


Any citizen or resident who within the calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return on or before 
April 15 of the following year. In addition to the 
annual $3,000 exclusion for each person to whom 
gifts are made, each donor also has ~a specific 


lifetime exemption of $30,000, and this may be 
taken all at one time or spread over years, 

When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to the 
extent of one-half of the value of the gift. Also 
gifts to a third party by either husband or wife 
may be treated as made one-half by each. 


FEDERAL GIFT TAX RATE SCHEDULE 


If the taxable gifts are: 


Not over $5.000..........-0-0% AeAg Da GaCn Hear 


Over $5,000 but not over S1O,0002 wistas.o is «2 
Over $10,000 but not over S2Z05000 vera etere ois 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000......... 
Over $30,000 but not over S40; 000 5, as a coneters,« 
Over $40,000 but not over 
Over $50,000 but not over 
Over $60,000 but not over 
Over $100,000 but not over 
Over $250,000 but not over 
Over $500,000 but not over 
Over $750,000 but not over 


Over $1,000,000 but not over 
Over $1,250,000 but not over 
Over $1,500,000 but not over 
Over $2,000,000 but not over 
Over $2,500,000 but not over 
Over $3,000,000 but not over 
Over | $3,500,000 but not over 
Over . $4,000,000 but not over 
Over $5,000,000 but not over 
Over $6,000,000 but not over 
Over $7,000,000 but not over 
Over 


...$1,157,400, plus 4414% 
. .-$1,378,650, plus 47144 % 
... $1,851,150, plus-504 % 
.. $2,353,650, plus 5214 % 
. . .$2,878,650, plus 5434 % 
...$3,426,150, plus 57 % 
. --$4,566,150, plus 5734 % 


$8,000,000. ........ 
$8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000. ........ 
REET S10; O00; O05 8:5 one iii so «Seis one wie are oe bahar 


The tax will be: 

2%% of the taxable gifts 
$112.50, plus 514% of excess over 
$375, plus 814% of excess over 
$1,200, plus 1014 % of excess over 
$2,250, plus 134 % of excess over 
$3,600, plus 164% of excess over 
$5,250, plus 18% % of excess over 
$7,125, plus 21. % of excess over 
$15,525. plus 2214 % of excess over 
$49,275, plus 24 % of excess over 
$109,275, plus 2614 % of excess over 
$174,900, plus 2734 % of excess over 
$244,275, plus 2914 % of excess over 
$317,400, plus 314% of excess over 
$396,150, plus 3334 % of excess over 
$564,900, plus 3634 % of excess over 
$748,650, plus 3934 % of excess over 
$947,400, plus 42 % of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess Over 
of excess over $7,000,000 
of excess over $8,000,000 
of excess over $10,000,000 


$5,000 
$10,000 
$20,000 
$30,000 
$40,000 
$50,000 
$60,000 
$100,000 
$250,000 
$500,000 
$750,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,250,000 
$1,500,000 
$2,000,000. 
$2,500,000 
$3,000,000 
$3,500,000 
$4,000,000 
$5,000,000 
$6,000,000 


Federal Estate Tax 
The 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose gross 
estate exceeds $60,000 in value at the time of his 
death. The tax must be paid within 15 mos. from 
the date of death. A return must be filed for a 
non-resident, not a citizen, if his gross estate in 
the U. S. exceeds $2,000 in value. 

An estate gets credit for state death taxes, ac- 
cording to a graduated table; also deductions for 
funeral expenses, administration, claims, and be- 
quests to religious, charitable and fraternal or- 
ganizations or to government agencies for the 

ublic welfare. 

4 Rife insurance payable to named beneficiaries is 
not to be included in the gross estate if the in- 
sured retained no incidents of ownership in the 
policy. A reversionary interest which exceeds 5 
per cent of the value of the policy is considered an 
. incident of ownership in the policy. 
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marital deduction 
the taxable estate “‘shall be determined 
value 


applies when the 

the income itt ied 
roperty, as well as po’ 

Sect in which the survivor has income 

whether or not the property is held in trust. 

the spouse a control tag part, the a 
roportionately, The deduction 

Let tier Prto the value of one-half of the - 


exemption. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
The tax is computed under the rates listed below on the net taxable estate of the decedent, citizen 


or resident of the United States after allowing for the specific 


exemption of $60,000 and deduction for 


debts, expenses, charitable, marital deductions. The tax so computed is subject to a credit allowance 


for State death taxes. 


If the taxable estate is: 
oot over $5,000 


The tax shall be: 
3% otf the taxable estate 


5,000 but not over SIO OON. Soa aaa oe $150, plus 7% of excess over $5,000 
aver $10/000 but not over $20, 00002205. oc... Fs $500, plus 11% of excess over $10,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 02 oc eee ewes $1,600, plus 14% of excess over $20,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000 000, plus 18% of excess over $30,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 $4,800, plus 22% of excess over 340,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 000, plus 25% of excess over $50,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $100,000 500, plus 28% of excess over $60,000 
Over $100,000 but not over 250, $20,700, plus 30% of excess over $100,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000 700, plus 32% of excess over $250,000 
Over $500,000 but not over $750,000 $145,700, plus 35 of excess over $500,000 
Over — $750,000 but not over $1,000,000. , plus 37%, of excess over — $750,000 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000. $325,700, plus 39% of excess over $1,000,000 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000 $423,200, plus 42% of excess over $1,250,000 
Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000 200, p 45% of excess over $1,500,000 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000 $753,200, plus 49% of excess over $2,000,000 
Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000 $998,200, plus 53% of excess over $2,500,000 
Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000 $1,263,200, plus 56% of excess over $3,000,000 
Over $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000 $1,543,200, plus 59% of excess over $3,500,000 
Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000. $1,838,200, plus 63% of excess over $4,000,000 
Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000 00, plus 67% of excess over $5,000,000 
Over $6,000,000 but not over $7,000,000... plus 70% of excass over $6,000,000 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000 plus 73% of excess over $7,000,000 
Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000. .............$4,568,200, plus 76% of excess over $8,000,000 
AEM 00 wa ca toa e550 seed ws we ot ote 48 0 nis a ele alels $6.088,200, plus 77% of excess over $10,000,000 
Excise Taxes 


Admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or major fraction 
on all charges of over $1; 1c for each 5c or major 
fraction for horse and dog racing; opera house 
or any place of amusement box tax, 10%; race 
track box, 20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% 
on sales. Exempt are religious, educational and 
charitable entertainment, including those by 
war veterans or profiting police and firemen’s 
disability funds. School games are exempt if 
profits go entirely to the institutions or to hos- 
pitals for crippled children. Wrestling matches, 
prize fights, are not exempt, but there are ex- 
emptions for rodeos and swimming pools -under 
certain conditions. 

Billiards, per table, annually.... 

Bowling, per alley, annually Sirti icnta 14 

Cameras, film . a Ae . 10% on mfgr’s. sales 

Diesel, benzol, naphtha, gasoline for vehicle pro- 
pulsion. A tax of 3 cents a gallon is imposed on 
retail sales of diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, liaue- 
fied petroleum gas used to propel a motor ve- 
nicle, motorboat or airplane. 

A tax of 3 cents a gallon is imposed on gaso- 
line sold by a producer or importer of gasoline. 

Dues, membership fees 20%. Memberships not paid 
for such as honorary, not taxed. 

Electric light bulbs and tubes. .10% on mfgr’s. sales 

Furs (Retail sales) . 10% 

Also a tax of 10% is imposed on articles made 
of fur, or of which the value of fur is 2 times 
that of the next most valuable material; also on 
the retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, except those to be applied on 
babies. Also 10% on the retail price of luggage, 
handbags, brief cases, wallets, purses, etc. 

Household appliances (Mfegr’s. sales).......... 5% 
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Sales of jewelry, real or synthetic; pearls, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, and imitations; 
articles made of, or ornamented, mounted or 
fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof; 
watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera glass- 


the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen- 
tial parts of fountain pens, ‘pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or to stones unsuitable 
for cutting and polishing into gems, when in 
their natural state. 
Liquor taxes: 
Distilled spirits $9.00 per proof gallon 
Perfumed, imported (containing 
distilled spirits) $9.00 per wine gallon 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% alcohol....15¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 21% alcohol... 60¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 24% alcohol. ..$2.00 per wine gallon 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 
liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 
..$3.00 per wine gallon 


Wine 5 5).9" <<<.) er $2.00 per wine gallon 
Liqueurs and cordials 
(containing wine)....$1.60 per wine gallon 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 
1% or more of alcohol)....$8.00 per barrel 
Mechanical pens, lighters (Mfgr’s. sales).... 10% 
Pistols, revolvers (Mfgr’s. sales) ............ 10% 
Slot machines, $250 a year each. This applies to 
all gaming devices. Ordinary amusement de- 
vices, $10 a year each. 


Sporting goods (Mfegr’s. sales) ............. 10% 
Telephone. calls ¥q-5). 2 Fe ood 0% 
Tobacco Stile SPN ee ee tee 10¢ per Ib. 


Small cigarettes weighing less than 3 lbs. per 
thousand, $3.50 per thousand, 
Travel tickets, berths, seats 


_ TAXES ON WAGERS 
Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of-the wager, 
and an occupational tax of $50 per year on 
each person liable for the tax or acting for a 
person who is liable. 


Social security provides the American citizen 
who works with some assurance that even when 
circumstances reduce his earnings he may have 
enough income to meet his and his family’s basic 
needs. In 1935 Congress passed the Social Security 
Act as a step toward making this possible. In 1939, 
1950, 1952, 1954, 1956 and 1958 major amendments 
to improve and expand thé programs were made: 


The Social Security Act has 9 programs, all with 
the same basic objectives—to keep individuals and 
families from destitution, to keep families togeth- 
er, and to give children the opportunity to grow 
up.in health and security. The programs are of 
three:types—social insurance: unemployment in- 
Surance and old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance; public assistance to the needy: old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled; children’s services: maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled children, and 
child welfare services. 


AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


Important changes in these programs were 
made by amendments to the Social Security Act 
enacted by Congress in 1958 and signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on August 28. The amendments 
raise old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits by about 7% beginning in 1959; the 
amount of earnings taxable and counted for bene- 
fits goes from $4.200 to. $4.800; and the tax rate 
is increased. 


~The most important change in the disability 
provisions of the law makes benefits like. those 
now being paid to dependents of old-age in- 
surance beneficiaries available to wives, dependent 
husbands, and children of disability insurance 
beneficiaries. One part of the retirement test in 
the, law is changed so that a retired worker will 
not. lose. a benefit for any month in which he 
earns no -more than $100 (formerly $80). 


The 1958 amendments also include new formu- 
las for determining the amount of Federal grants 
to the states for public assistance and child 
welfare services.. They also increase the Federal 
amounts for these programs as well as for the 
maternal and child health and the crippled chil- 
dren’s programs. ; 

See Table 2 for number and type of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries 
and Table 4 for details of the trust funds and 
administration. 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Almost everyone in the United States who 
works for another or for himself is covered by 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 


Most of those not covered are Federal. civilian 
employees under another retirement system, doc- 
tors of medicine, employees of state and local gov- 
ernments and nonprofit organizations that have 
not come into the program voluntarily, and cer- 
tain persons with very low and irregular. earnings. 

Every payday everyone in a covered job, re- 
gardless of age is taxed a small percentage of his 
earnings (not counting amounts over $4,800 a 
year) to help pay for his benefits. The contribu- 
tion (242% in 1959) is deducted from the worker’s 
pay by his employer, who pays a like sum. 

The employer sends both.contributions and a 
report on his employees to the ‘Treasury Dept. 4 
times a year (farm employers report once a year). 
The reports, showing. each worker’s name and 
social security account number, are forwarded by 
the Treasury Dept. to the Social Security Admin- 
istration, which keeps a record for each worker. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


The rate of tax in the first $4,800 earned and 
the schedule of increases follow: 


Em- Em- Self-Em- 
ployer ployee ployed 
Wye a ee TEE 244% 214% 3%% 
1960-62..........- 3% ~ 3% *16% 
WO6S#65254 2 “Pu % 244% * 5uU% 
1966-68....°....-. 4% 4% 6%. * 
1969: and after.. 414% 444% 6% % 


Social Security Administration 


SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE 


How to Qualify for Old-Age, Survivor and Disability Benefits 
Source: Social Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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To qualify for payments or make. payments to 
dependents possible the employee must be in coy- 
ered work for a certain number of quarters. A 
quarter of coverage, in general, is a 3-month 
period of work that begins January 1, April 1, 
July 1 or October 1. 


A self-employed person gets 4 quarters of cov- 
erage for.a year in which he earns: $400 or more. 


“A farm employee gets 1 quarter of coverage for 
each $100 of cash wages covered by the law paid 
to him for such work after 1954, but no more 
than 4 in a year. 


For all other work the employee gets 1 quarter 
of coverage for each calendar quarter in which he 
receives $50 or more in wages. The quarters of 
coverage may have been earned by working for 
another any time after 1936 and by covered self- 
employment after 1950. 


The number of quarters needed for. fully-insured 
status varies with the individual, since it. is re- 
lated to the time he entered covered employment, 
the length of time spent in covered work, and 
the date of his birth. No one needs more than 40 
quarters of coverage, and no one can qualify with 
less than 6. Any social security district office can 
tell how long an employee needs to work in covy- 
ered employment. To be currently insured when he 
becomes eligible for retirement payments or dies, 
the worker must have 6 quarters of coverage with- 
in the 3 preceding years. Depending on the type 
of benefit, he must be fully insured, currently in- 
sured or both. 


The period over which average earnings are 
figured can start with Jan. 1, 1937, or with Jan, 
1, 1951, or with the year in which the worker be- 
came 22, if that was after 1950. Most persons will 
get higher benefits by using 1951 as the starting 
date. In calculating average monthly earnings, 
the worker may drop out up to 5 years of: low or 
no earnings. and thus make /higher the average 
on which the benefit amount is based. See Table 1. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The worker’s contribution entitles him to three 
kinds of protection: retirement benefits, survivor 
benefits and disability benefits. He is entitled to 
old-age benefits at age 65, if he conforms with the 
provisions of the law. If he has an eligible wife, 
the benefit will be augmented by payments to 
her. These payments are exempt from income tax. 


A beneficiary (retired worker, dependent or 
survivor) under age 72 can be paid old-age and 
survivors insurance for each month of a year after 
the year in which he first becomes entitled to 
benefits, if his earnings during the year are not 
more than $1,200. If he earns more than $1,200 
while under 72 he may not get payments for every 
month. If he earns more than $2,080 and works 
all year, no payments will be made that year. 


No matter how much a worker earned in a 
year, benefit payments may be made for any month 
in which he neither worked for wages of more 
than $100 nor rendered substantial services in self- 
employment. If one of the dependents or survivors 
earned more than $1,200 a year, payments may not 
be made for. some or all months under the same 
conditions, but this will not affect payments to 
the. worker himself. 


FULL INSURANCE AT 72 


A worker who reaches the age of 72 and is fully 
insured will receive the. full amount of benefits 
beginning. with the month in which he or she 
reaches 72, regardless of earnings.. If the worker 
is a married man, this amount will be augmented 
by payments made to his wife, depending on her 
age and choice, 


See Table 1 for Retirement Insurance Payments. 


FOR WOMAN WORKER 


A woman worker is eligible for a full old-age 
benefit at age 65, but she may retire at 62 and get 
80% of her full benefit for the rest of her life; 
the nearer she is to 65 when she begins collecting 
her benefit, the larger it will be. 

If. a woman worker entitled. to old-age. benefit 


has:a dependent husband aged 65 or.over, he may 
draw a benefit similar to a wife’s benefit at 65. 


WIFE’S BENEFIT 


The wife of a man who is getting social security 
retirement payments may become entitled to 
wife’s insurance benefits in a reduced amount 
when she reaches 62, or she may wait until she 
reaches 65 and get the entire amount of the 
wife’s benefit, which is one-half of the husband’s 


eenent. FOR CHILDREN 

If a worker has children under 18 when he re- 
tires they will get a benefit that is half his bene- 
fit, and so will his wife, even if she is under 62. 
Total benefits based on his earnings cannot be 
more than $254 a month, an amount equal to 
twice the maximum benefit of a retired worker. 


When his children reach 18, their benefits will 
stop, except that a child permanently and totally 
disabled is entitled to get a benefit as long as his 
disability meets the definition of the law. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
If a worker should die while insured, one or 
more types of survivor benefits would be payable 
to his survivors. For some survivor payments, the 
worker must have been fully insured, for others he 
need only have been currently insured. 


1. A cash payment to cover burial expenses that 
amounts to 3 times the basic benefit but not more 
than $255, paid at the death of every insured 
worker. 


2. A benefit for each child until the child reaches 
18. If there is 1 child eligible, he gets 75% of the 
basic benefit. If there are 2 or more children, each 
one gets 50% of the basic benefit and an addi- 
tional 25% is divided among them. A child with a 
permanent disability that began before age 18 may 
receive his benefit after that age. 


3. A mother’s benefit for the widow, if children 
under 18 are left in her care. Her benefit is 75% 
of the basic benefit and she draws it until the 
youngest child reaches 18. Payments stop then. 
They will start again when she is 62 unless she 
marries. If she has a disabled child in her care 
who is getting a benefit after 18, then her benefit 
continues also. Total survivor benefits to a family 
cannot be more than $254 a month. 


4, If there are no children entitled to receive 
benefits, the widow will get a benefit at 62 that is 
15% of the basic benefit amount, even if she 
previously received reduced benefits as a wife. 


5. Dependent parents may be eligible for a 
benefit, if they have been getting at least half 
their support from him before his death, have 
reached retirement age (65 for father, 62 for 
mother), and are not eligible for an old-age bene- 
fit based on their own earnings. Each parent 
would get 75% of the basic benefit. 


The following survivors of a woman worker may 
get benefits: her children under 18, her disabled 
child after 18 (if unmarried and with a disability 
that began before that age), and her widowed 
husband aged 65 or over. Her dependent parents 
are eligible for benefits under the same terms as 
parents of a male worker, 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


A person who is self-employed and covered by 
social security, with net earnings of $400 or more 
in a year, as sole owner or partner, must report 
earnings in the Federal income tax return and 
pay a security tax on net earnings up to $4,800. 


The self-employment tax for 1959 is 334% on 
the first $4,800 net earnings from self-employment 
—not investments. It will rise to 442% in 1960, 
to 544% in 1963 and 6% in 1966; it will be 634% 
in 1969 and thereafter. See table, Social Security 
Tax, on Page 653, 


A self-employed person can get his number 
card at the district office of the Social Security 
Administration. Tax forms may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


A self-employed person reports only net returns 
from his business for social security purposes. He 
need not add income from real estate, savings, 
dividends, loans, pensions or insurance policies if 
these are not part of his business. 


Not all persons in the professions are covered 
by social security. In 1954 the law was extended 
to cover architects, professional engineers, ac- 
countants, funeral directors and farm operators, 

In 1956 the law added self-employed lawyers, 


dentists, chiropractors, veterinarians, naturopaths, 
optometrists and osteopaths. 


' 
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Ministers, Christian Science practitioners, and 
m of religious orders who have not taken 
v of poverty can elect to secure coverage as 
self-employed persons by filing a certificate with 
the Internal Revenue Service. The only self- 
employed people still not covered are doctors of 
medicine. Persons serving in public office are also 
excluded. 


FARM OWNERS AND HANDS 


Self-employed farm operators are covered by 
social security for taxable years ending after 1954 
if their net earnings in a year are $400 or more. 
The 1956 amendments give owners or partners in 
a farm who keep books on an accrual basis these 
options. (1) If gross income from self-employment 
is not more than $1,800, the farmer may count 
as net earnings either actual net or 33 of gross 
farm income; (2) If gross is more than $1,800 
and net less than $1,200, he may use either actual 
net or $1,200; (3) If gross income is over $1,800 
and net $1,200 or more, he must use the actual 
amount of net earnings. 


Cash or crop shares received from a tenant or 
share farmer will count if the owner participated 
materially, in production-or management. 


Share Farmers. If the operator uses land owned 
by someone else and divides crops or livestock with 
the landlord, then he is considered a self-employed 
farmer, for all taxable years ending after 1954. 


Labor Crews. If a farmer enters into a written 
agreement with a labor crew leader making 
his employee, then the crew members also are 
employees of the farmer. If there is no agreement 
then the crew members are employees of the 
crew leader if he pays them, or of those who have 
the final control. 


Farm Workers. Beginning with 1957 earnings 
from farm work count toward social security 
benefits (1) if the employer pays $150 or more in 
cash during that year; (2) if the employee works 
on 20 or more days for cash pay figured on a time 
basis, rather than a piece-rate basis. 


Foreign farm workers admitted to the United 
States on a temporary basis will not be covered 
by the law. 

STATE EMPLOYEES 


Most employees of state and local governments 
can be brought under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by means of agreements between 
the states and the Federal Government. The social 
security law provides that public employees in a 
state may enter the program in groups called cov- 
erage groups rather than individually. Each state 
decides which groups will be covered in that state. 


HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 


Anyone working as maid, cook, laundress, nurse- 
maid, baby-sitter, chauffeur, gardener and at 
other household tasks in the house of another, is 
covered by social security if he or she earns $50 
or more in cash in three months from any one 
employer. Room and board do not count, but car- 
fare counts if paid in cash. The job does not have 
to be regular or fulltime. The employee should 
get a card at the social security office and show 
it to the employer. 


The employer deducts 244 cents out of every $1 
of wages, adds 2!5¢ and sends the total 5¢ to 
the Federal Government, with the number of the 
employee’s social security card. 


ARMED FORCES 


All active duty as a member of the uniformed 
services after 1956 counts toward social security 
protection. This includes members of the Armed 
Forces, commissioned officers of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The tax is deducted from their pay onthe same 
basis as that of civilians. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


If a worker becomes so severely disabled that he 
is unable to work, from age 50 to age 64 he may 
be eligible to receive a monthly disability benefit 
that is the same amount he would receive as an 
old-age benefit if he were 65 at the start of his 
disability. When ‘he reaches 65, his disability bene- 
fit becomes an old-age benefit but he does not 
have to make application for the change. 

Dependents do not become eligible for benefits 
as a result of his qualifying for disability benefits, 
but if he should die while getting such benefits, 


the dependents would be eligible for survivor 
benefits. 


02 
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TABLE 1—ILLUSTRATIVE RETIREMENT, DISABILITY, AND SURVIVOR INSURANCE BENEFITS 
UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, AS AMENDED IN 1958 
(All amounts are rounded down to the next lower whole dollar figure) 


If average monthly earnings after 1950 are:!............; $50 


or less © $250 
ns Murai at man Dea Macaw side aiy Shesatavse shadilfe stele (eae $33 $95 $127 
For widow, or surviving child of Gepenent widower, "| 7 | 8 | 7% | 9 | 01 
or parent..... iG pe Boe aes Se eS, SAU See 33 54 71 87 95 
For retired couple, wife starting at age 624.............. 45 100 130 159 174 
For retired couple, wife starting at age 65 or widow ; 

-and 1 child or 2 dependent parents.................. 49 109 142 174 190 
For retired couple, and 1 child or widow and 2 children... 53 120 190 232 254 
Maximum family benefit............... aS it ae 53 120 202 254 254 
Single lump-sum death payment...................... 99 219 255 255 255 


1In figuring your average, you may omit up to 5 years of lowest earnings, and any period your 


record was frozen because you were disabled. 


2Average monthly earnings over $350 will not be possible before 1960 in most cas 
8A $400 monthly average will generally not be possible for anyone who has neanned the age of 27 


before 1959. 


4Retirement payments to women are permanently reduced if started before age 65. 


TABLE 2 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY 
BENEFITS. 

June 30, 1958 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


' Benefits in current 
payment status 


Beneficiaries 
No. Amount 

BUPA a Gepee \ syectt~ ole ayays.s 11,905,300 $459,684,000 
Reitred workers...........| 6,638,500; 436,244,000 
Wives or husbands of re- 

tired workers .......... 1,947,400} 67,821,000 
Children......... Reig ee 1,571,900) 61,471,000 
Aged widows or widowers..| 1,172,800} 60,457,000 
Mothers with young children 344,900} 17,241, 
WaPetey So 3 of h veneer ee 29,400 1,538,000 
Disabled workers......... 200,400} 14,911,000 


To qualify for disability insurance benefits, (1) 
disability must have lasted 6 months or more, be 
expected to last indefinitely, and prevent the em- 
ployee from doing any substantial gainful work; 
(2) he must be both fully and currently insured; 
(3) and have been in covered employment 5 years 
out of the 10 years before disability began. 


The permanently disabled child of retired or 
deceased insured worker can receive benefits when 
he is 18 or over, though a child’s benefit other- 
wise ceases at 18. Such a child must have been 
disabled before 18 (though he need not have been 
receiving benefits before that age), be unmarried, 
unless the spouse is also entitled to benefits at 
the time of the marriage. 

If disabled for 6 months or more and under 50, 
the worker may have his wage record under the 
program frozen so that the period during which 
he was disabled and had little or no earnings may 
be disregarded in computing average monthly 
earnings; the benefit will thus be larger. To have 
the record frozen, he must meet the same work 
and disability requirements that are needed for 
eligibility for disability benefits at 50. 


If he applies for a disability insurance benefit, 
a disability freeze, or a childhood disability benefit, 
he will be referred to the vocational rehabilitation 
agency in his state. He may have his earnings 
record frozen even if he does not accept any re- 
habilitation services offered by the agency, but 
disability insurance benefits and childhood dis- 
ability benefits will be withheld if he refuses such 
services without good cause. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


There are many families and individuals for 
whom the problems of interrupted income must be 
met by assistance payments related to need. Un- 
der the Social Security Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment shares in the costs of state programs for 
the needy aged, blind, or disabled and for needy 
children. The 1958 amendments have increased 
Federal aid. For a detailed report on payments to 
the needy see Table 3. 

In old-age asisstance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled the max- 


imum amount of payment in which the Federal 
Government will share is $65 a month; in aid to 
dependent children it is $30 per recipient, including 
the parent or other relative with whom the 
child is living. The state may pay more from 
state and local funds. Within the maximums, the 
Federal Government pays 4/5 of the first $30 of 
the average payment per recipient in old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. In aid to dependent 
children, the Federal share is 14/17 of the first 
$17. For payments in excess of these amounts, but 
within the specified average maximums, the 
Federal share varies from 50% to 65%, depending 
on the state’s per capita income. Half the cost 
of administering these programs is paid by the 
Federal Government. 


General assistance is available in some parts of 
all states for needy persons for whom no provision 
is made under the federally aided assistance pro- 
grams. General assistance is financed entirely 
from state and local funds. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
AND CHILD WELFARE 

The 1958 amendments authorize an increase of 
$5 million in Federal funds for each of the three 
children’s service programs under the Social 
Security Act. Actual expenditures by the states for 
the maternal and child health, crippled children’s, 
and child welfare programs totaled $271,900,000 
during 1957. The Federal share amounted to 
$38,100,000. 


Maternal and Child Health Services. Most of 
the services provided by state and local health 
departments for mothers and children are pre- 
ventive health services, designed to help well 
mothers and children keep well. Almost all the 
states also provide certain types of treatment for 
some expectant mothers and sick children. 


In 1957, 240,000 mothers received maternity 
medical clinic services and 437,000 received ma- 
ternity nursing service. About 1,200,000 infants 
and preschool children received well-child con- 
ference services and 1,400,000 received child health 
nursing service. 


Services for Chrippled Children. The services 
include operation of diagnostic clinics where a 
child with a handicapping condition can be 
brought for a free diagnosis and provision of 
medical, surgical, corrective, and other services, 
hospitalization, and aftercare for certain chil- 
dren. The number of children served by state and 
local agencies hit a new peak in 1957, when 
about 313,000 were given diagnostic service for 
treatment. 


Child Welfare Services. Grants are made to 
state public welfare agencies to help in establish- 
ing, extending and strengthening public welfare 
services for the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children, and children 
in danger of becoming delinquent. The 1958 
amendments for the first time authorize these 
services for children in urban areas on the same 
basis as services for rural children. Preliminary 
figures from the states show that public child 
welfare agencies were providing services to nearly 
340,000 children at the end of March 1958. 
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‘TABLE 3—RECIPIE 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE 


NTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF 


Administration 


SECURITY ACT, JULY, 19581 


per- 
l Tnasoncty aud 
Old-Age assistance] Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind totally d abled 
: fae reeribb ence eae 


% z » s Fs 
8 ° be Pe hond -~ +» eo # 
+ # = =| < Fy a 
q @ € os o oc 2 
£ a2) 22 | of | He] 2 [22] = jes 
soec| 86 | $3 | $5| 8 |8es3| 2 |fes3 
2se| Zs ef | 228] « |<8828) 2 |< 
SE ae =| 
102,713 | $37.57 23,027 91,430 $21.96 $25.98 12,897 | $27.13 
15545 : ; : 3 SG laa eee 
{ j 5,926 23/233 | 105.19 40 |e. eee 
Paes 38-08 "63 29/218 | 59.85 033 | 53.07 6,946 34.71 
266,225 | 84.10 65,076 | 229,576 | 158.40 13/887 | 104.54 362 | 76-31 
52,143 | 93.32 6,688 25, 12331 33 ‘ 60. 
15,255 | 109.85 "485 21/315 | 154, 30 22. 
1/537 | 48.89 "582 5,89 87.75 63. 
37113 | 56.48 3,177 13,859 : 66. 
69,484 | 53.78 25,038 1093 | 59.35 57. 
98,210 | 43.35 5,453 57.510 | _82.67 46. 
1,52 52.57 2,661 10,355 118.03 +3 
7.956 | 60.50 1/8 6.873 | 142.65 85. 
81/596 | 66.52 311496 | | 127.497 | 150.70 : 
"51 58.13 10,527 "207 | 102.67 neers 
36,983 | 67.50 081 29/618 | 127. 
0,653 | 73.55 5,363 19.775 | 121.77 
57.341 | 38.65 20/419 "2: 71.32 
124°246 | 61.62 24,600 981855 | 83.70 
12'080 | 56.77 5,195 18,156 | 92.93 
9:728 | 55.47 7'397 30.522 | 110.21 
84,506 91.95 13,721 46,238 47. 
66,938 | 69.40 24/438 87,341 | 134.06 
48,367 83.14 8,828 30,127 148.33 
1,12 29.81 16,973 "200 | 39. 
122,758 54.52 24,50: 91,837 82.76 
"76 61.58 2/024 7,333 | 117.20 
16,351 63.93 2,919 10,822 101.17 
2/590 | 68.39 878 2/964 | 92.18 
5281 | 67.56 1,014 3:7 139.23 
19,288 | 82.59 9,068 29/925 | 143.44 
10,331 53.51 7,002 6,380 90.6 
88,507 | 95.07 65,918 | 251,644 | 151.72 
0, 80. 37.26 24,106 95,041 72:61 
7,539 | 81.28 1164 6.230 | 137.73 
90/358 | 65.62 21/570 84.127 | 94.67 
93,305 | 68.87 16,813 57.853 | 101.55 
17,910 | 80.08 4.64 15/916 | 138.6 
48'874 | 51.20 39,566 | 155,309 | 115.83 
41,104 8.13 47,795 | 176,265 | 13. 
19. 72.70 4,436 5,93: 125.64 
35,359 37.96 495 37,714 55.84 
9,66 51.93 3,079 10,521 | 96.58 
57,125 | 39.06 20/216 74.586 | 69.01 
224'331 | 47.09 26,222 | 108,216 | 68.62 
8,619 64.00 3,195 11,310 125.96 
6,084 50.98 1,153 4,032 92.20 
614 18.67 220 761 32.18 
15,532 | 36.80 9,158 36,857 | _75.27 
54,929 88.44 11,589 40,097 153.39 
21,323 35.58 19,368 74,645 90.70 
37,665 76.95 8,258 29,994 155.7 
4,642 69.32 768 2,47 128.75 
2,45 |,820 | $61.36 729,385 | 2,737,601 | $101.90 108,888 | $66.65 315,974 | $60.12 


TiIncludes payments made directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients and 


cases receiving only such payments. 


“Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in families in which the 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in dctermining the amount of assistance. 
8Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

The Social Security Administration, part of the 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, carries 
responsibility for all the programs under the 
Social Security Act except unemployment insur- 
ance, for activities related to children under an 
Act of Aug. 9, 1912, and for credit union opera- 
tions under the Federal Credit Union Act. The 
Commissioner of Social Security is Charles I. 
Schottland. Under his direction, four bureaus in 
the Social Security Administration carry on the 
functions related to specific programs. 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
operates the only completely Federal program. un- 
der the Social Security Act—old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance (popularly known as so- 
cial security). The Bureau has headquarters in 


Baltimore, Md., seven payment centers, and 584 
district offices. 


The Bureau of Public Assistance carries respon- 
sibility for Federal grants-in-aid to the states to 
help finance their programs for the needy aged, 
the needy blind, needy children deprived of paren- 
tal support, and permanently and totally disabled 
persons in need. é 

The Children’s Bureau is charged with respon- 
Sibility for the Federal aspects of the Federal- 


State programs providing services to children and 
for research on matters relating to child life. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is responsi- 
ble for chartering, examining, and supervising 
Federal Credit Unions. These unions charter and 
supervise voluntary cooperative associations to 
promote thrift among members and provide loans. 
Large numbers of credit unions are found among 
employees of Federal, state and public utilities. 
On July 1, 1958, there were 8,992 active Federal 
credit unions with about 5,000,000 members and 
assets of $1,900,000,000. 

The Administration has program bureau repre- 
sentatives in the 9 regional offices of the Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in Boston, New 
York City, Charlottesville, Va., Chicago, Atlanta, 
hie: City, Mo,, Dallas, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Bureau of Employment Security responsi- 
ble for Federal phases of the Federal-State pro- 
grams of unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment service, was. part of the Social Security 
Administration until August, 1949, when it was 
transferred to the Dept. of Labor. (For continuity 
in reporting on operations under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, data on unemployment insurance and 


employment service are included in the sections 
below.) 


" Statement 


of the U. 


{In thousands] » 


Receipts 


Net contri- 
bution in- 
come and 

transfers! 


Interest 
received? 


560,558 
557,274 


y 


268,709 


; Expenditures 
Benefit 


pay- 
ments 


Adminis- 
trative ex- 


22'593,064 
_ 23'028/878 
22'814/324 


—— 


Cumulative, Jan. 


1937-June 19584....| $55,886,523 $5,035,630 


$36,842,325 $1,265,203 


$22,814,324 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; re a 


beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Sovial Security Act 


Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements for 


coverage of State and local employees. Beginning 
contributions on more than $3,600 a year. 


2 Includes interest on amounts held in the railroad 


1952, net of deductions for employee refunds of 


retirement account to the credit of the Trust Fund. ~ 


8 Figures of 1943-44 and 1944-45 include adjustment for earlier years. 


4 Preliminary. 


Unemployment Insurance and Employment Services 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, an en- 
tirely Federal program, unemployment insurance 
and the employment service constitute a State- 
Federal program. It is designed to protect wage 
earners and their families from wage loss through 
involuntary unemployment by referring unemployed 
workers to suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are 
available, by paying, for a period, weekly benefits 
related to their prior wages. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act levies a tax 
upon employers in commerce and industry through- 
out the country and allows them credit (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to their 
state unemployment funds and for the amounts 
excused under experience-rating provisions in the 
laws of all states (except Alaska). The Federal tax 
is limited to employers with 4 or more workers in 
each of 20 weeks in a year. Railroad workers are 
covered under a separate Federal system adminis- 
tered bythe Railroad Retirement Board. 


Each state (and the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii) has its own unemployment insurance 
law and operates its own program. Benefits are 
financed by the employer contributions (except in 
Alaska, Alabama, and New Jersey where employees 
also contribute). Almost half of the state laws 
cover firms with fewer than 4 workers. The Federal 
Government grants to the states the cost of ad- 
ministering the program. As a condition of such 
grants, the Social Security Act requires prompt 
payment of benefits when due to unemployed work- 
ers under a state law, and safeguards workers’ 
rights to benefits if they do not take jobs that fail 
to meet certain labor standards. 

Benefits are paid through public employment of- 
fices, at which unemployed workers must first reg- 
ister for work and to which they must continue to 
report regularly for a possible job during the time 
that they are drawing weekly benefit payments. The 
U.S. Employment Service, a part of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Department of 
Labor, administers the Federal aspects of the 
employment service program. Another part of this 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
state laws and their administration to determine 


whether the states qualify for grants for un- 
employment insurance administration, and for pur- 
poses of tax offset credit for employers. 


_ Under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, unemployment compensation 
is provided by the Federal Government to veterans 
who have served in the Armed Forces after June 
26, 1950 and before Feb. 1, 1955, For veterans sep- 
arated from active service prior to July 27, 1955, 
these benefits expired on July 26, 1958. Veterans 
separated since July 27, 1955, have 3 years from 
the date of separation in which to draw the un- 
employment benefits for veterans. Such payments 
are made by the state employment security agencies 
(and by the Employment Service in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands) in accordance with agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Labor. Benefits are at 
the rate of $26 per week of total unemployment up 
to $676. Aside from the amount and duration of 
benefits, the provisions of the state laws apply. If 
a veteran can qualify under any state law or the 
railroad unemployment insurance act for benefits 
of less than $26 per week, he may receive a supple- 
mentary veteran’s benefit up to $26. If he qualifies 
for $26 or more under another law, he cannot draw 
unemployment compensation for veterans until 
he has exhausted his other unemployment benefits. 


Under this act, benefit payments during fiscal 
year 1957-58 amounted to $74,000,000 compensating 
for 3,508,000 weeks of unemployment. As of June 30, 
1958, there were an estimated 5,353,000 veterans 
with service after June 26, 1950, and before Feb. 1, 
1955. Approximately 1,213,000 of these veterans had 
received one or more benefit payments during the 
period from Oct. 15, 1952 (when benefits became 
payable under this act) to June 30, 1958. 


Title XV of the Social Security Act provides un- 
employment insurance protection to 2,400,000 Fed- 
eral civilian employees. Federal employees are paid 
benefits in the same amounts and subject to the 
same conditions as if their Federal employment 
and wages had been subject to.a state law. Benefits 
are paid by the state employment security agencies 
under agreements with the Secretary of Labor. 
The states are reimbursed for the Federal benefits 
from a special fund appropriated to the Secretary. 
of Labor. 


=— 


Sh a aa 
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former Federal employees were paid $52,400,000 for 
1,900,000. weeks of unemployment. 

Shortly after the end of the fiscal year, the pro- 
tection of title XV was extended to individuals in 
the Armed Forces who either entered service after 
Jan. 31, 1955, or were separated from active duty 
after Oct. 27, 1958. Benefits under the Ex-Service- 
men’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 are 
payable for weeks of unemployment ending on or 
after Oct. 28, 1958. 

In fiscal year 1957-58, the states received $295,- 
733,000 in Federal grants for administration of. the 
employment service and state and Federal unem- 
ployment compensation programs. Benefit income 
consisted of $1,500,000,000 in contributions under 
the state laws (which they deposited to their ac- 
counts in the Federal Treasury) and $220,000,000 in 
interest on their accounts. On June 30, 1958, the 
balance in the trust fund amounted to $7,360,000,- 
00 compared with $8,492,000,000 on June 30, 1957. 
(See Table 5 for data by States.) The June 30, 1958 
balance does not include the amount of $33,453,000 
distributed to the states as excess of Federal col- 


oo ee ee eS SS oe 
During the fiscal year of 1957-58, about 113,800 


non-occupational illness or 
orary disability law, during cal 

opatiag the fiscal year 1957-58, 10,413,000 new at 
applications were filed with the local employmen 
offices of the state employment services. boa = 
ployment offices made 13,946,000 n 

jobs, of which 5,236,000 were in nonfarm activities. 
Some 7,802,000 unemployed persons received bene- 
fits under the 51 state unemployment insurance 
systems and under the unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees program. These payments 
totaled $2,927,900,000 representing compensation for 
over 100,176,000 weeks of. unemployment. The aver- 
age payment for total unemployment was $30.08 
and the average beneficiary drew benefits for 12.8 
weeks. The weekly amount increased by $1.20 a 
week over the preceding fiscal year, and duration 
by 1.2 weeks. (See Table 6 for data by states.) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
TABLE RUST FUNDi AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1957-1958 


Source: Except for Federal grants, all data by the Treasury Department, Division of Investments 


Balance Federal 
besin- > : ; oe With- Balance ere 
nin eposit ts “ 
State a “4 = Posits | Interest | cr intradiont 
($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) 
85,646 17,113 2,268 846 3,961 
74 67, 567 ate haniete 1,174 
er | cee) THR] a pe 
Arkansas. . , F ; , 
California. 969,825 | 147,266 25,361 6,860 31,999 
Colorado. . 74,560 6,52 1,980 538 +706 
Connecticut............- 246,583 25,953 6,317 1,396 4,964 
RORIBWATO si. cae pees es 5,507 2,509 371 272 669 
MOIST OL COL is aloes ces 57,267 4,450 1,531 383 2,074 
MORGUE ck srs) #) aha aye ace. sis «lee 93,490 14,883 2,443 1,232 5,065 
WRIROIN SG ierai< ck ares s We ous 149,747 22,005 3,932 1,134 3,975 
PRAWN ciclo clelerajalasie sev vole 604 2,945 608 169 918 
REPRO pe rcina,sootolovs sie cts save x 35,947 3,970 922 186 1,547 
CUI OARS Sen eee 482,204 73,789 12,563 5,076 13,402 
PUUCHENAGY eres afviclaie + > 2'eTa. 209,50 32,98 5,399 2,077 5,102 
MONAT lciclvisie lessees ss 110,289 8,53 2,947 734 2,489 
ORIN EAR cslcrslaccivrs ye cis. aleve s 82,33 10,670 2,212 625 1203 
TRONGUGKY sn visio ci ciqreeens 119,960 24,075 3,099 769 3,304 
PROMIBIBDA saietse sere e.0 0s ses 142,944 20,689 3,967 925 3,386 
TGANONM I cls wia\cie ie cre -y cs © 55 98 1,164 336 1,474 
BVEARVIANU Sh, <1 te wes oes 117,840 17,910 2,915 1,174 095 
Massachusetts........... 309,93: 62,980 8,019 2,598 11,214 
N07) (iS PE ne ea 298,945 113,514 7,030 3,758 14,738 
Minnesota... .cceceseses 112,296 15,860 2,855 1,141 16 
Ree sastpp! 33,667 76 881 358 2,816 
Missouri. . 218,929 25,750 5,838 1,657 5,120 
Montana 43,859 3,865 110 211 1,404 
Nebraska, 37,854 5,115 ,015 355 1,209 
Nevada... 19,040 4,762 494 145 995 
New Hampshire 3,325 5,97: 630 241 1,258 
INIBWUCIREY sais cies tira eves 441,315 92,135 11,163 2,861 11,330 
New Mexico............. ,548 .O0E ,05 238 »543, 
New York............ -.- {1,305,956 | 247,269 34,520 8,933 42,167 
North Carolina,......... 177,242 30,370 4,688 1,332 +230 
North Dakota........... ,89 2,579 24 105 962 
_SUTORG Sete EERE eee 621,190 53,733 15,612 4,795 13,524 
MELE DOM c. cieeas e0ye.¢ oes 51,92 38 364 643 51 
PME ROM mun Tecri etek 66 «isa 44,525 18,170 981 771 3,811 
PONTIAYIVANIA sieeve > 359,116 | 144,497 8,283 5,490 22,874 
Rhode Island............ 29,295 18,113 770 446 764 
South Carolina......,.... 73,236 11,405 1,946 601 3,164 
South Dakota............ 13,212 1,710 363 110 719 
BEORNORSEE so )...-.6 5 «ba acess 90,528 28,109 2,308 1,030 4,090 
RES cen y. cg cle-ticca Tiere a 295,942 28,974 7,870 2,945 11,196 
BARUENS AS el eicaeliana, ss sc wetae sek 38,199 5,948 033 281 069 
PSEMONG , S s:5, ss, oc9.0re npg thers 16,650 2,387 432 124 945 
PRIN ivy Pts aty isle cca renin 91,680 8,824 2,382 1,074 2,559 
Washington........,..... 200,381 39,750 5,326 1,111 5,597 
Wert Virginia... ce. cc. es 65,574 12,086 1,674 667 272 
WRMSCONSIN As salves wid ce 252,93 26,854 6,685 1,530 4,178 
WW OMNES Ss ene eds ok 15,435 1,870 411 106 760 
Total, 1957-1958...... 8,491,807 |1,503,321 219,651 71,195 |2,926,370 $290,933 
gates ae maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited 


e€ unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amount as required for benefit , 
payments, Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasury of the United States; interest includes 


accrued interest receivable; withdrawls include outstanding checks. 


“Advances for administration of unemployment compensation, employment service and veterans - 
employment compensation certified to State agencies during fiscal year. a 


3Represents amounts credite 


d at beginning of each fi i in- 
ir ahine Pin acine eee re ace eg g ach fiscal year under the Employment Security Admin 


4. Includes an adjustment mad moe \ 
June 30, 1958 of amounts distributed to States aay 1, 1957 pa dae teei cin i aes a 


‘Excludes an estimated 


$4,750,000 for postage and $50,000 for Railroad and Retirement Board and 


Veterans’ Administration for expenses of administering UCV program, 


5Includes $30,000, $1,033,000 and $64,000 allocated to Guam, Pu 
®Includes $2,635,000 transfer from Federal Unemployment A 


erto Rico and Virgin Islands respectively. 
ccount in February 1958. 


~ (1,000) 1,000) 1,000 1,000 
Alabama 13 : 108 AS ny ; 230 36 
38 aR 8 a | ors 
65 56 7 
31. 
6. 
BING a5,ce 83 72 8 121 17,271 22/30 
Maryland. |). 142 133 23 283 | 50,668 30.98 
Massachusetts. on 312 69 781 113,140 31.55 


Minnesota... - 118 105 24 196 1,29 28.54 

Mississippi... . 67 57 19 140 4,8 21.15 

Missouri. . . - . 191 161 30 443 | 42'508 26.32 
73: : 


4 * = = ve . 
+ employers, data ude an unduplic 
nemployment. Compensation for Federal signe 


Benefit payments 
Average 


nsured | Bene- Exhaus-| Initial - 
State claim- | ficiaries?| tions? claims‘ Total Soneke | 
ants h , amount | for total | fits, June| June 


30, 19586} 195: 


23.6 
i 25.1 
Pennsylvania... 854 749 122 1,987 314,186 29.82 
Puerto Rico... 1 1 (8) 8 2 25.20 ‘|ivwaned ore leua eee 
Rhode Island.. 86 75 26 212 24,872 27.65 
S. Carolina.... 90 66 22 171 16,274 21.72 
S. Dakota.... 9 8 3 15 1,91 25.38 
Tennessec..., 181 138 53 280 47,181 23.20 
Sere 3 zs f 


Virginia... | 121 98 39 182 | 21,688 : 
Virgin Islands.| (8) (8) (8) (8) 20.69' |. «1. «leidieas tare 
_ Washington. . 152 138 35 249 | 54,940 30.30 
West Virginia. 11 111 17 191 | 29/484 24:29 
Wisconsin.~...| (9) 158 (9) 145 (9) 54 268 | 47:738 42°70 
Wyoming . |! : 1 17 3/655 34.67 
Total 1957-58| 9,171 7,802 1,769 18,633- |$2,927,929| $30.08 : 


iClaimants whose base-period earnings or-employment in employment covered by unemployment in- 


surance programs were determined to be sufficient to make them eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits as provided in the various-State laws. 2Based on number of first payments. 

8Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their 
final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their 
final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of com- 
pensable unemployment towards the end of the current fiscal year did not receive their final payment in 
this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year 
results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claimants who exhaust their benefit 

_ rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 


4@xcludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment.. 
5Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


6Sum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund 
accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 7Funds available, $141,000. ®Less than 500. j 


Data are on a ‘‘per employer” basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. 
Corporation Taxes 


vs: de Yon ec {ty GO 


Normal Tax: On all net income the normal tax 
rate is 30%. For taxable years beginning after 
June 30, 1958, the normal tax rate is 25%. 

Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on 
net income over $25,000. 

Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay 
over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- 
port by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year 
basis must file a report on the 15th day of their 
9th month. The tax liability will be the expected 
tax minus $100,000. 

Net operating losses may be applied against 
” profits for 7 years. ‘The carry-back provision, 


applying losses against profits in previous years, is 
increased to 2 years from one. 

Deduction for depreciation may be as much as 
two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and equip- 
ment in the first half of the plant’s useful life. 

Sole proprietorships, and partnerships with no 
more than 50 members, which are engaged in an 
enterprise in which capital is a material income 
producing factor, or 50 per cent or more of the 
gross income of which is derived from trading as 
a principal or buying and selling real property, 
stock, securities or commodities for the ac- 
count of others, may elect to be taxed as corpora- 
tions at the maximum rate of 52% on their 
operating income. 


Does a man over 65 who continues to work in a 
regular job have to continue paying the tax? 

Yes, as long as he is in employment covered by 
social security, regardless of age. 


How has the law been changed affecting pay- 
ments to widows? 

Originally no benefits were paid wives whose 
husbarids died before Sept. 1, 1950. Now such 
workers are considered fully insured at death if 
they had 6 quarters, or 112 years, of coverage. 


A woman receiving social security benefits takes 
a job paying $20 a week. Must she report this? 

No. No report need be made until earnings go 
over $1,200 a year. 


If a worker wishes to change her name on the 
records, what does she do? 

Apply at the local social security office for a 
form to fill out. : 


Will disability benefits paid on behalf of a work- 
er’s child stop when the father dies? : 

No. They will continue as long as the child is 
disabled and unable to work, and unmarried. 


A wife works as secretary in the office of her 
husband. Should the tax be deducted from her 
wages and is she entitled to benefits? 

No. Work for a spouse is not covered or taxed. 
A son working for his father must be over 21 to 
be covered. 


A disabled woman was supported by her insured 
sister. The sister died and she received only the 
lump-sum death benefit. Is she entitled to regular 
benefits? 

Nq. Payments are made only to a surviving hus- 
band, wife, parent or child. 


When an applicant for benefits cannot produce 
a birth certificate, how does he qualify? 

Consult the local office, which will accept other 
documents on which his birth is given, or testi- 
mony by witnesses. 


Since self-employed persons pay a tax that dif- 
fers from that paid by others, do they get different 
benefits? 

No. The benefit paid to a self-employed person is 
identical with that of a salaried worker. 


Social Security Administration ithe 
Questions and Answers About Social Security Benefits 


What determines the amount a disabled person 
ga Sots t depends on a person’s average earn- 
amoun 
ings in work covered by social insurance and is the 
same as the old-age insurance at retirement. 


* 

Can an employer who files a tar return for his 
employees include also payment made on behalj of 
a full-time maid in his home? 

Yes. He may include the maid as an employee 
and add the tax to his quarterly remittance. 


Must a householder pay a tar when employing a 
baby-sitter regularly? 

Yes, if the baby-sitter is paid at least $50 in cash 
in a quarter. : ; 


Where is information on social security benefits 
obtainable? 

At any local or regional office of the Administra- 
tion. Free pamphlets include Your Social Security, 
If You Are Disabled, The Rights of Servicemen 
and Veterans, How Social Security Affects Blind 
People, How Disabled Must You Be? Facts About 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
and the Disability Insurance Trust Fund, etc. 


When both husband and wife work in different 
occupations and she is included in her husband’s 
benefits, why is it necessary for her to pay a sep- 
arate tax? 

Even though a wife receives benefits based on 
her husband’s social security, her own social se- 
curity gives her additional protection. She can 
become eligible for her own retirement benefits 
which can be higher than her benefits as a wife. 
She also will have protection against the hazard of 
severe disability. If her husband becomes unable 
to work and she supports him, he may qualify for 
benefits at 65 on her social security. In the event 
of a wife’s death, benefits may be payable to her 
widower and any young children. - 


How are mothers’. insurance benefits affected by 
the new law? 

The law approved by the President Aug. 28, 1958, 
reinstates mother’s insurance benefits of a widow 
or divorcee that were terminated by remarriage 
when the new husband dies within 1 year of the 
remarriage before the woman can qualify as his 
widow for old-age and survivors insurance. The 
law also permits interstate agencies to obtain old- 
age survivors insurance coverage for policemen and 
firemen employed by them and covered by a re- 
tirement program, 


Acadians of Louisiana and Longfellow’s Evangeline 


Louisiana is the home of French-speaking Ameri- 
cans who trace their ancestry back to the earliest 
white settlers on the North American continent. 
Often,.called ‘‘Cajuns’’ locally, they cherish the 
language and traditions of the Acadians of French 
Canada, who were expelled by the English from 
Nova Scotia beginning in 1755 because they did 
not assimilate readily with their conquerors. 

Their French ancestors are supposed to have set- 
tled Ste, Croix in 1604, three years before James- 
town, and Port Royal in 1610, Fighting between 
English and French in Europe caused the settle- 
ments to be raided frequently. In 1627 the English 
named the land Nova Scotia, or New Scotland: The 
French returned, but in 1706 the English, with 
colonial help, captured the French fort of Port 
Royal, In 1713 the treaty of Utrecht gave Nova 
Scotia to the English. 

The English wished the Acadians to take an oath 
of allegiance, but they refused if it meant bearing 
arms against the French. Then the English con- 
ceded this reservation, but during the:Seven Years 
War the English determined to get rid of the 
“stubborn” Acadians. Beginning in 1755 they dis- 
possessed them of lands and livestock and moved 
them to towns on the Atlantic Seaboard, from 
Boston down to Savannah. 

The Acadians kept moving to French territory 
and in 1756 the earliest emigrés arrived in St, 
James parish, Louisiana. In 1765 the French Com- 


missaire at New Orleans recorded .the arrival of: 


193 Acadians from Santo Domingo. They went to 
the Poste des Attakapas on the Bayou Teche in 
Plaquemines Parish. This is the black-earth delta 
country, where sugar cane is grown, timber is cut 
and great live-oaks stand bearded with Spanish 
moss. There were 4,000 Acadian settlers by 1790, 
and now over 50,000 persons trace their descent 
from them. 

In 1847 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow based his 
long poem, Evangeline, on the legend of two Acadi- 
an lovers, parted in Nova Scotia, reunited in 
Louisiana just before death. The story was sug- 
gested to him by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It may 


have been based on the actual search conducted : 


by Emmeline Labiche for her lover Louis Arcen- 
eaux, When she found him at Poste des Attakapas 
on the Bayou Teche, he was married to another 
woman, and the shock killed her. She was buried 
in the ancient cemetery at Poste des Attakapas, 
now St." Martinville: Her grave is marked by a 
statue of Evangeline, posed by Dolores del Rio, 
who played the role in-a motion picture and do- 
nated the monument. The legendary spot where 
Longfellow’s heroine met her lover also is com- 
memorated by the Evangeline Oak, an ancient tree 
on the waterfront. 

Located in a wooded area near St. Martinville 
is the Longfellow-Evangéline Memorial Park, 
where the state maintains a museum of Acadian 
relics in’ an old Acadian farmhouse. There are 
canals, rustic bridges and tourist shelters. 


Solar Furnace in Operation | x 


A solar furnace designed for the Quartermaster Research and Develo 
placed in operation at Natick, Mass., in October, 1958; The light of the s 
by 180 concave rectangular mirrors, attaining a temperature of 5,000° F. 


by troops during atomic warfare. 


withstand this heat and may be used 


pment Command, USA, was 
un is focused to a small beam 
It will test matérials that 


aa 0 


n United States by States—Number, Acre 
; ___ Source; Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1954 


Average value : 
of tena and }|: | Pin % . an aes 
‘ buildings || - 


age, Value 


Per | Pe 


‘Acres _| Dollars 
20,810,492] 6,816| 57.96||N. Y....... 087 070,832] sete 
41;789,946|115.330| 25:72||N. C1211 11! 
17,944367| 91496 Paes 
Bega oe 

Conn... :.:. $137,894 

Seat ; 814°316 

‘ ed an NA 


Soe 192,933 044, 


18,034,380 
11/441/343 724 
3,614,242 ,507,288| 14,789) 
34,989,064| 46/935 


Total... .|4,782,416/1,158,191,511| 20,405 
2 Possessions (Census of 1950) 


Paes 525 421,799; 12,465; 15.51 © 
i ies 2,432,069) 33,961} 80,29 
Guam...... 2,262 10,025} N.A. | N.A. 
or . Puerto Rico. , 1,844,886; N.A. | N.A. 
N. J. 665, | -29,635 3.73|| Amer. Samoa 4 14,830] N.A. | N.A. 
N.M.......| 21,070 49,450,885 21.34||Virgin Isl... 755 63,753! 8,600! 101.84 
N.A.—not available. - : 
Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
ye indicate hectares, each of which equals 2.471 acres. 
a In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers (South only), 541,291. 2 
In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 
in 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers, 
23.527; by tenants 1.444.129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 
In 1954, farms operated by full owners numbered 2,736,951; by part owners, 856,933; by managers, 
20,647; by tenants 1,167,885; by croppers (South only), 272,572. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Per cent of Value of 
Year Farms Farms Farms in Cropland Farm Land 
Total Area Harvested! Buildings’ 
Number Acres Per cent Acres Dollars 
1850 1,449,073 293,561,000 15-6 ae hoe ar en aieleiake 3,272,000,000 
860 2,044,077 407,213,000 21.4 6,645,000,000° 
1870 2,659,985 407,735,000 21.4 7,444,000,000 
1880. 4,008,907 536,082,000 28.2 166,187,000 10,197,000,000 = 
1890. 564, | 623,219,000 32.7 219,706,000 13,279,000,000 
1900. 5,737,372 838,592,000 al 283,218,000 16,615,000,000 
1910 6,361,502 878,798,000 46.2 311,293,000 34,801,000,000 
1920. % 448, 955,884,000 50.2 348,604,000 66,316,000,000 
1925... ¥ 6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 344,549,000 49,468,000,000 
1930...... 6,288,648 ~ 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 47,880,000,000 
1935....... 6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 32,859,000,000 
1 (Sei ee 6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242,000 33,642,000,000 
1945.00... 5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 
MOSG cio cy 5,382,162 1,158,566,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,261,000,000 
1954....... 4,782,416 1,158.191,511 60.8 332,870,479 297,582 ,918,000 


Cc Sa ah ch lc ties hase en a Se ed tj J 

7For 1950 and earlier censuses figures for cropland harvested relate to the preceding year. Prior 
to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
the acreage of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land _ 
harvested. 2Based on reports for only a sample of farms. - 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Index (1910-14 = 100 per cent) 


Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
Yr. ver. Aver. Aver. Yr. |Aver. Aver. Aver. 
: ANS. Index | No. | Index | No. | Index No. | Index | No. | Index | No. | Index 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Pere Per ‘er- Per Per- Per Per- Per Per- Per Per- Per 
cent SODS cent sons cent sons cent sons cent sons cent 
1910.}13,555 00 {10,174 00 .381; 100 1948 .| 10,363 76 8,026 9 2,33 69 
1915.|13,592! 100 0, 100 3,452! 102 1949.) 9, 73 7,712 76 2,252 66 
1920. | 13,43: 9 116,041 99 3;391; 100 1950.| 9,342 69 7,252 71 2,090 61 
1925.|13,036 96 9,715 96 8,32 98 1951.| 8,985 66 6,997 69 1,988, 58 
1930.|12,49 92 9,307 3,190 94 1952.| 8,669 64 6,748 66 1,921 57 
1935, |12,733 94 9,855 97 2,878 85 1953.) 8,580 63 6,645 65 1,935 57 
940,|10,979 81 8.300 82 2.679 79 1954.) 8,451 62 6,521 64 1,930 57 
1945. | 10,000 74 7,881 78 2,119 2 1955.) 8,237 61 6,341 62 1,896 56 
1946 .}10,295, 76 8,106; 80 2,189 64 1956 .|' 7,869 58 6,018 59 1,851 54 
1947 .|10,382 77 8,115 80 2.267 67 1957.1 7,649 56 5,807 57 1,842 54 


662  Agriculture—Farm Income, Government-Payments; Price Indicies _ 
i See 


Income and Government Payments, by States 
Pere. we Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


: fi Government payments by is 
ee ene program 1957 


State a Se 
Conser- 
1956 1957 vation Bank Total 
($1,000) | ($1,000) ei as Nea sie 
Alabama 465,484, 408,300 361 3'869 
Lo eye hae REE pees ae ene pert | 374,447 15/002 2 o. 330 
Patina... 2,817,206| 2,732,629 15.222| 31.647 
Colorado... . 5,57 477,185 Tey S156 
Connecticut 163,394| — 160,563 999 1365 
Delaware. 111,648 109,739 2 108 6725 
Florida 660,255| 629,358 arene Bi 
Georgia 687,166) 631,019 Hoth reer 
OR SS ae ae a 365,814] 358, 20'044 30°26 
CINE OSS 0 cee eater oa eer 1,952,115} 1,961,249 qe ose 3e0G0 
DUT SU bn Ube aig aes 1,073,131} 1,054,882 5485 49° 
ROM NG. bse ste sece 2,051,248] 2,184,316 : prt arabe 
“EE Cee as ee 876,664 1348 gale tet 
PERSTADUICR YS i's ferdlo si ev ass wae 555,685 568,026 10'973 255 
Louisiana..........-. Lak. 369,793) 339,815 >t 1301 
Maine....... aire 181,201 176,786 2 soe tae 
Maryland 242,915) 248,649 "063 1763 
Massachusetts 167,952 164, ¥.h08 20'367 
Michigan... . 6,483 rd pre 37705 
Minnesota... . ...| 1,265,802) 1,329,663 5 pions 
Mississippi................ 596,065| 453,653 18,849 ee 
BBOUEUM tery \icice- "2 «cles 1,033,003] 1,009,124 26,107 ao 
IVIOHOATA Coens cp. vs 'e cee eee 991 957 ,583 mang 
MEDC OR sc (sbi sieyeie cv aresw ois ares s 901,517 > 45,278 Toes 
2S OS ee 38,410 50,006 76 ys 
New Hampshire............ 64,773 61,545 4 A ore 
INOWAJCPSCY:. c006 eee sae. 337,057) 320,155 ,421 i 
New Mexico.........7..... 201,479) 197,633 10,944 14,957 
New York.... Ae 818,345] 830,464 5,03 10,833 
North Carolina 1,003,156 875, 18,240 26,43 
North Dakota. 564,562} 561,558 28,517 35,164 
OS Seen 1,009,363} —-993, 19,871 30,678 
Oklahoma...... net Pe 27,018 ng 
OCI Th pet a ee i ; 5 
HPORHAVIVANIA. . owe kaw es 736,612) 752,439 4,202 10,784 
mihodemsland.....°.....6.. 21,582 20,397) dom) BOs ata ce? c= ep -aaesuraniaaes 
South Carolina............. 363,481 324,430 14,092 17.767 
South Dakota,........5.... 488,535|- 530,666 21,578 28,850 
SEBENCSSCE) 6 we se et ee es 484,870) 461,130 557 15,690 
OEE 5 nes ee ae a 1,858,142) 1,734,765 82,125 112,667 
IMROMMG iyo ise ee, fs 2m5 i aie 147,47. 156, : 8,321 
Vermont 111,560) 115,475 1 1,231 
Virginia. .... 468,60 441,806 3,353 9,017 
Wasingion: ; ae 570,891 551,381 6,713 11,153 
West Virginia........ a 106,921 110,519 270 2,619 
MVABCONSIN shea... 1,021,915} 1,052,659 8,761 14,682 
WVRRUMPYRINTLSS rites eM sco'c cc occa ss 119,841 140,441 955 8,154 
United States........... 30,539,397| 29,757,131 700,372| 1,015,842 


Livestock and Products—(1956) $16,206,655,000; (1957) $17,376,453,000. 
Crops—(1956) $13,791,902,000; (1957) $12,380,678,000. 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


(1910-1914=100) 
— — )s errr 


> 
@ @Q ve $ 
£2 a i) @ < < 3g 8 @ D 
Y > 55| 3 
one Es) 8/8) Sioaid}a| 8 o3| 88] | 3| Be 
S53 i a|<x .) 3 GE) ge ee p23) sa] 
sel= | 2/30/32 3/8) 4 e3| 28) Se/ ae| zl 8 
Zale i oieiesle lols 6s | £4|S4| da] £8! 
109; 96) 97] 118] 84 wets 3] 101} 100} 104) 117 
127} 105] 110} 76| 82 86| 102} 101] 101) 126 
*249| 202] 209] 262] 233 171] 202|} 222) 214 
171} 132) 139] 186] 168 170} 139] 156) 162] 221 
93} 106] 109] 104 0 162} 133] 142] 128] 119 
97| 107} 112] 98] 171 72) 115] 114] 116] 110 
84; 85; 86] 83) 134 89] 108} 120; 98] 160 
7| 92) 94] 111] 157 92) 143) 140} 122] 197 


186] 249] 253] 188! 249 
213 238) 260] 177) 238 
158! 279! 264! 162] 288 


*For fresh market. Including dry edible beans. 


Agriculture—Chief Crops 663 


Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (1957 preliminary) 


Sor- Cotton 
Year Ali Oats Bart h All Buck- Flex=. 
Corn 5S ee crain Wheat | Rve wheat| Rice seed | Lint | Seed 


SS = Ss ees 


1,000 = 000 1,000 1,000 


1,000 
bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bu. bu. bi bu. | bal : 
O80. 130 ne eae 301.619 37,561] 886,522 45,383 6,967 20,318 ae 3.932] ‘6,02 


: 229, 1,503,0' 401,225) 2 2 4 5 5 
1956. 3,455,283/1,163,160] 376,873]. 206,205]1,004,272| 21,155] 2,032] 49,459| 48,009] 13,210) 5.407 
1957. 3,402,83211,308,3601 435,695! 561.9771 947,102] 26.528! 1.8711 43,130 25,7541 _10,964| 4,609 


Sor- Sor- Peanuts} 
All shums | ghums | Beans |. Peas | picked | Soy- | Pota- | Sweet 
Year |Tobacco! way for for ed Poach and ra toes pota> 
forage | silage | © le eld | threshed toes 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ib tons tons tons b bags I bushels | ewt. ewt. 
1930. . .}1,648,037 O27 6,326 572 14,341 2,114 5350) 3; ae ena eee 
1935... .|1,302,041 90,364 12,052 3,133 14,335 3,385] 1,152,795 48, oanbielars 5) bil ra gaa ee 
1940... /1,460,441 96.050 16.110 6,217 5,790 2,192)1,766,590 04 226,152 28,434 
945.../1,991, 107,43: O4: 3,570) 11,950 5,365/2,042,23. 193,167) 251,639 33,692 
1946. . .|2,314,80 99, 8,181 3, 14,702 6,074/2,038,005| 203,395 é 33,454 
1947... |2,107,1 F 5,666 3,338 5,829 5,795) 2,181,69. 186,451) 233,391 27,303 
1948. ..|1,979.581 96,172 6,659 4,318 19,384 3,298]2,335,840| 227,217] 269,937 23,702 
1949. . 1,969,100 16,990 5,632 3,640 19,863 2,920/1,864,780] 234,194) 240,950) 24,804 
1950. ..|2,029,557| 103,820) 6,56 5,176 5,123 3,072/2,! 285} 299,249} 259,112 J 
1951... 2,331, 109,502 6,072 5,858 15,828 3,530) 1,658,885] 283,777) 195,776 15,998 
1952. ..|2,256,073| 106,386 4,069 4,218 14,917 2,463)1,355,800|] 298,839] 211, 16,040 
1953... .}2,059,230) 108,245 5,535 6,506 6,498 3,052|1,574,175| 269,169) 231,679 18,998 
1954... .|2,2 107,834 5,203 7,590 16,939 3,107| 1,008,495} 341,075| 219,547 7 
ees . -|2,192,852)° 112,737 6,877 9,402 16,649 2,525) 1,548, 373,522) 227, 20,946 
1956. ..12,175,556) 108,680 4,613 8,843 17,218 4,639)1,607,210| 449,446) 243,716 16,920 
1957. ..11,660,553) 121,402 7,458 14,934 15, 771 3,270|1,504,850| 479,841 $236,268 18,053 
Sugar cane } | 
Six —_—_—_—$$——<—$_$_———_—_ Oranges 
Year Seed Sugar Sorgo Sugar P Al- Wal- Fil- and 
Crops(a)| and Sirup sirup beets ecans | monds | nuts berts Tan- 
8 gerines 
1,000 1,000 a 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
8. tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
1930,..| 283,3 FH 7 9,72 9,199 8.6 3.5 30.3 3 06 
1935 432,523 ; 4,509 16,230 7,90. 62.2 12.7 57.4 1.2 62.073 
1940 409,089 4.313 13.360 10,684 12,194| 61.4 15.0 50.8 3.2 85,510 
1945. 429,976 6,707 28,251 9, ; 69,4 32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 
1 524,576 5,962 23,335 10,171 10,582} 38.1 47.2 71.9 8.4 118,540 
1947 419,914 5,289 18,545 7,8 12,503 Y 35.7 64.6 8.8 114,510 
1948 434,064 6,768 11,245 5,586 88.0 36.5 ast 6.4 104,120 
1949 542,664 6,541 9,745 3,539 10,196} 62.8 43.3 88.1 10.8 108,475 
1950 568,415 6,944 8,775 3,671 13,535) 62.3 37.7 64.3 6.6 121,710 
1951 433,227 6,118 5,510 2,85) 10,482) 78.4 42.7 77.4 6.7 122,590 
1952 509,402 7,605 5,540 2,418 10,16 75.7 36.4 83.8 11.8 125,080 
1953 382,174 7,619 4,80, 2,552 ,084| 107.1 38.6 59.2 4.9 130,870 
1954 402.567 B} 4,730 2,40. 14,082) 47.3 43.2 75.4 8.6 135,725 
1955...| 575,150 7,248 4,910 4,017 12,228) 73.4 38.3 TA 7.7 137,015 
1956. ._| 453/256| 6/483] 31895] 2,745] 12/993] 86.8 58.6 71.8 3.0 136,705 
1957... 447,065 6.750! 3,405 2.5271 15.4971 56.0 38.0 67.3 12.4 112;385 


(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 
Beginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed.’’ 


Apples 
Grape- | Lem- Citrus — Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons fruits! | Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
(Calif.) counties 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | _ 1,000 
boxes boxes tons bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels tons 

18,690 DOO in mipiare's 3/5 gir 56, = 2,4 684— las oocenars 
18,347 * 3,002} 140,398} 55,440 i 2,477! 516 ee eRe 
42,883 17,236 5,659} 111,436] 57.832} 29,590 2,466} 570 247 
63,450} 14,450 7,458; (66,686) 79,231 32,521 2,767; 656 102 
59,520} 13,800 7,854] 118,901] 82,854) 33,438 3,137) 856 139 
61,630 12,870 7,785| 112,892) 76,427) 34,052 3,020} 792 175 
45,530 10,010 6,628] 89,839} 60,614) 24,984 i 968 205 

,300 11,360 6,470] 134,002} - 68,672] 32,896 2,614) 841 162 
46,580, 13, 7,526] 124,477} 49,954] 28,622 2,678| 983 203 

,500} 12,800 7,358] 111,369) 63,203) 28,871 3,378 oo 208 
38,360 12,590 7,316] 94,415} 62,43: 29,524 3,156 213 

‘ 16,130 8,205} 95,368]. 64,427| 27,852 2 690] £1, 303 217 
42,190} 14,000 8,050} 111,765} 62,076 29,536 9°563! 1.018 208 
45,308 13,250 8,213] 107,157] 51,852) 29,622 3,241) 1,026 223 
44,780| 16,200 8,281] 100,623 70,079) 32,322 2,912 970 275 
40,150] 15,600 7,158! 116,308! 62,335! 31,676 2,611) 1,046 282 


JDoes not include limes. 


664 Agriculture—Farm Prices, Wages, Livestock 
Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 
Th figures represent dollers TD ice, for hogs, beef cattle, Spetecahen and lambs; 


er head for ik cows and horses; cents per lb. wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed: dollars per 
00 pounds for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed: cents per bushel for wheat corn. 


FA a s gq : € 
os z Om} 

fo| 2] #] 3 | | beg e E 

s2| 2| $| ¢|88| dale Es 

11.77| 6.75] 11.10] 27.4 | 89.20] 16.50 -04)108.0 

3.35| 6.77} 18.8 | 36.10] 19.80 89.3 

91] 3.95| 7.79] 28.1 | 59.90} 14.60 84.5 

12.90] 6.18) 12.90] 40.7 |104.00} 31.00 -80)146.0 

24.70| 9.10] 22.00] 50.3 |196.00) 42.70) 65.70|202.0 

23.2 9.69] 21.70] 49.6 |183.00] 42.80 43.60/192.0 

30.7 .50| 30.10] 97.3 |227.00} 30.00 39.30}101.00|209.0 

30.90] 13.40] 28.20] 60.1 (254. 33.00 70.10/220.0 

22.1 7.95| 20.40] 51.7 |213.00| 29.90 65.30/210.0 

17.70| 6.78] 18.70) 52.9 |156.00| 26.30 Ne 23.50) 52.00|203.0 

17.10) 6.24; 18.60] 50.2 |142.00| 52.00) 20.40} 36.30) 56.80}214.0 

16.50 .99| 17.20| 37.8 |145.00} 30.00 20.30) 45.50/195.0 

16.60} 5.55} 18.10] 48.9 |155.00 33. 209.0 

22.201 7.83! 21.60] 45.5 1185.00] 26.70] 9.28! 25.601 51.201190.0 
The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, Paes (100 Ibs.), sweet 
potatoes (100 lbs.); dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per-ton for hay; cents per Ib. 

for cotton, butter and chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 
=e 7 
> oe) ~ $3 Ge ' 
9 wa 5 os ’ 22 Ln] ° 4 

ba = a e - D 
+ ~ Co) Ve Se joS$e | ky a > Y i 3 = 8a 
a a > 3. = = a e=—5 ° - 2 
Bi -2) 2 at 22 Eas bes | 2 lees] oles oe lee 
43.1 | 53.9 | 85.7 | 97.3 |222.0 |196.0 2.80) 1.48] 14.11]...... 36.7 | 38.4 | 19.8 
54.6 | 80.2 | 73.1 | 57.7 | 60.5 |136.0 1.68 -99) 16.56]...... 30.5 | 25.0 | 12.5 
36.3 | 45.9 | 56.7 | 63.0 |116.0 |137.0 1.94 -73} 10.10]...... 30.0 | 18.3 | 13.3 
72,1 |102.0 |109.0 | 97.5 |247.0 |347.0 2.91) 2.45} 21.40) 20.16) 50.9 | 41.0 | 26.8 
76.2 |115.0 |114.0 |110.0 |255.0 |429.0 5:75| 2.85) 24.70) 29.27| 65.7 ) 47.1 | 31.5 
70.5 |110.0 |125.0 | 91.8 |202.0 |405.0 3.64| 1.66) 21.90] 26.46) 63.2 | 31.2 | 21.3 
88.2 |127.0 |148.0 |116.0 |139.0 |336.0 4.25) 2.16] 22.60] 41.01) 71.6 | 42.6 | 25.9 
93.8 |142.0 |171.0 |145.0 |325.0 |651.0 4.02) 2.32) 25.50) 38.45) 82.6 | 40.5 | 27.8 
82.1 |137.0 |165.0 |138.0 |314.0 |718.0 3.70| 3.21| 26.40] 29.79] 68.4 | 45.8 | 26.8 
77.9 |116.0 |117.0 | 87.7 |113.0 |456.0 3.64} 3.19) 23.80] 30.05) 66.5 | 46.3 | 23.4 
76.8 |109.0 |118.0 |111.0.|186.0 [515.0 | 3.00] 3.03}. 23.50] 32.51] 56.5 } 32.2 | 22.0 
62.2 | 92.4 | 95.2 |134.0 |167.0 |368.0 2.96| 2.76) 21.50) 30.67| 58.5 | 46.6 | 20.4 
75.2 |105.0 |122.0 |120.0 |157.0 |447.0 3.04} 3.24) 22.90] 30.21] 59.7 | 33.2 | 17.3 
61.3 | 85.5 | 93 09.0 1176.0 1516.0 2.95! 2.38] 19.00! 27.37] 59.0 | 38.9 | 19.0 


iAmerican-upland cotton list price. °Prices for ‘all chicken” revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. 
1952-53 prices by weighing States’ prices by estimated monthly sales instead of by Oy hactine 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day ei Per month | Per day Per month Per day 
al, —__+__—$-||Calt | ——_—_—__—_—_——_ |__| |C a1, | ———_—__—___| ll 
yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl..| Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Exel, | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. 

board|board|board|board board|board|board|board gard Fae ees Rays 
19101$21.00/$28.00| $1.05] $1.35]|1935|$22.00/$30.50) $1.10] $1.35|/1944|$71. 
1915| 22.50] 30.00] 1.10] 1.40/|1940| 27.50! 37.50) 1.30] 1.60 1948|°79. ool t01. 90 33-85 57-38 
1920| 51.00] 65.00] 2.80| 3:30|/1941) 34.50] 44.50) 1.65| 1.95/|1946| 86.00/108.00| 4.20] 4:80 
1925| 38.50| 49.00] 2.00] 2.35/|1942] 45.50| 59.00) 2:20) 2.55||1947| 92:00]117.00| 4.50] 5.10 
1930| 37.50| 48.00] 1.801 2.15||19431 59.00! 77.00! 2.90] 3.30]|1948] 99.00|124.001 4:sol 5.40 

NEW SERIES 
Per month Per week Per day Per hour 


Calendar With With | Without With 

year ed ee board board board Aid ith board eee Wie Se 
& room | & room | or room ouse | x room | or room | Bouse or room 
$121.00 | $99.00 | $23.75 | $30.75 $3.50 4.45 | $4. ne 

121.00 99.00 23.50 31.00 3.50 rr $055 533 #68 

37 113.00 27.25 34.50 3.90 5.00 5.00 69 77 

146.00 | 119.00 28.75 36.50 4.15 5.30 5.30 ‘74 ‘81 

151.00 | 122.00 30.00 37.75 4.10 5.40 5.30 15 182 

151.00 | 120.00 29.00 37.50 4.10 5.30 5.30 74 81 

154.09 | 123.00 29.75 8.00 4.20 5.40 5.30 74 82 

161.00 | 128.00 31.50 39.50 4.45 5.60 5.60 77 ‘86 

| 168.00 | 133.00 33.00 41,25 4.60 5.80 5.80 ‘80 ‘88 

Livestock on Farms in the United States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 

Year AN | Mitc | At SXOrsES ate All Horses 
On Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep Hogs maniee On Jan, 1 |Cattle Can Shecn Hogs ming 
le H Ris een 8 Eo 3 
000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 00 | 1.000 | 1 “1,000 0 

60,014] 15,000] 44,518] 48,130] 18,054||1947...... 80,554 7 
2 16,544] 48,105] 51,055] 20,995||1948.....: 77,171 3a eis heer et A 

68,993| 19,450] 50,239) 48,072) 24,211||1949. . . 6,830| 23,862] 26/940] 561257] 34 
63,849| 20,270] 40,513] 56,600] 26.493|/1950.... 11: 1963] 23853] 26/182} 58°937 mest 

70.400} 21/455] 40°743| 60,159| 25,742||1951.. 82,083] 23/568| 27/251) 62/2 ‘ 

63,373] 22/575] 38,543] 55,770] 22,569||1952 88,072| 23,060] 27'944| 62°117| 6115) 
satan) Sca| Safas| Sous) feous|iiee-<<-.-| QERH8| SB8HH] Br88) SLR] Sage 

; 39,066 95,679| 23,896] 27,079] 45,114] 4° 
68.309] 24,940] 46.266] 61,165] 14,478||1955 96.592 e : ee 
85,334| 27,704| 44,270] $3,741) 12,613||1956 96,804 33 313 aes 35 173 3998 
5.573] 27.770) 39,609] 59,373] 11,950||1957, 94:502| 22'916| 26.538] 51:703| 3.574 

$2,235! 26,521] 35,525] 61,306] 11.108|119581,. nae 


x | 22, 6,538 4 
93,9671 22,357] 27,390] 51,559 
eee heen reronted peginnive with the year 1935. : 
mate! i 
Pen osteo value of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1,:1958 was as follows (average value per 


All. cattle $11,235,000,000 ($120.00); Mi 
($19.40); Hogs $1553,000,000 ($s0.s0)) Wer se OWS, $3:932,000,000 ($176.00); Stock -sheep $530,000,000 


(31.26); Turkeys $26,000,000 ($268) noses And Mules $261,000,000 ($83.90);, Chickens $467,000,000 


> 


Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage - 665 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 
Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 


Date tae: Date capers Date ies: Date oe Date Sates Date |S aus 


1920.|Jan. 3| 75,363|July 17| 16,149/Oct. 16| 10,82yl\Sept. 4| 2,564|Nov. 6|35,193/July 10] 3,181 
Jan, _3| 91,492|Suly 18| 25°233/Mar. 12| 35'287|Nov.14| 1'458|Feb. 14/74'999\July 25] 25°39 
1930. | Sept. 27/205,732|June 28|104475|Mar. 15| 24°745|Aug- rc Selsuty Bel ~ease 
aan: fate 5| 81,328|June 29 .497|\Jan. 5) 39,875| Nov. 


2 rs See) 781\Sept. 19) 6,343/Oct. 3/23,915|May 
1954. |Sept. 25)407,506)May 29/271,580|/Dec. 25) 50,119|Aug. 21) 10,548)Oct. 2/24,491|/June 26) 2, 
1955. |Oct. 1)/423,351|/May 7/335,864/Feb. 12) 51,310)Aug. 13) 17,507|Sept. 10/37,505/June 11) 12,521 
1956. |Sept. _1/406,622|June 2|318,859| Dec. 1) 75,687\Oct. 6) 42,516|Sept. 1/39,091|May 12] 19,28 
1957. | Aug. 31/363,350|June 15/265,320! June 8/130,543\Feb. 2! 68,208|\Jan. 5)/21,730|\June 6] 10,351 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


22 2 y * \« ul 6 
1940. | Sept. 28|/173,573|June 22) 85,098)Dec. 28] 6: une 8} 23,010|Jan. 6/10,425 July 20; 2,022 
1945. | Sept. 22|143,662|May 26) 52,847|Mar. 3] 20.678|Sept. 8) 3,391|/Oct.20/45.741/Apr. 7| 6,512 
1948. | Sept. 18|174,386|May 29] 38,276|Dec. 24| 43,624|Sept. 4 747|Sept. 18|17,868|May 8 100 
1949 H May 21) 85,438|Dec. 31) ug. 4,403) Aug. 27/28,011|May 21| 2,462 
950. | Oct. 21/228,758)May 27) 147,197|Dec. 30 7 Oct. 28) 35,386|Sept. 23|19,052|Apr. 29) 10,07 
1951.)Jan. 6/211,589!June 23/145,639|Mar. 10| 68,198|Sept. 15) 29,129/Oct. 13/29,930|/Apr. 14] 11,26 
1952. | Sept. 13|/276,267|May 31| 75,780|Dec. 13) 59,146|Sept. 13 ert Sept. 13)30,318|May 18 8,13. 
2 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High Low High 
Month| Dols. |Month| Dols.| Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. 
1920...| Nov. |1.58 Jan. 3.50 |Jan.t 0.67 May = j2.17 Nov. 0.463¢ |June {1.29 
1925...) April 1.354 Jan. 2.20 |Jan 0.75 Jan. 1.3414 |Sept 0.3714 |Jan. 0.62 
1930...|Nov. |0.7334 |Jan. 1.29 |June 0.644% |Aug. 1.0544 |Nov.3 |0.3434 |Jan.4 |0.48 
1935...|July 0.81 Oct. 1.31 |April 0.57 an. 1.06 Aug. {0.2814 | Jan. 0.60 
1940...;Aug. |0.6934 |April {1.16 (July 0.5545 |May 0.7834 |Aug. |0.28_ |April |0.46 
1945...) Aug. 1.6054 Nov. {1.80% jJuly 1.10% |July2 /1.34 Aug. /0.5834 | Dec. 0.87 
1948...) Aug. 2.1234 |Jan. 3.18% |Nov. 1.37 Jan. 2.86 Aug. {0.70 Jan. 1.53 34 
1949. . | Aug 1,79 Apr. 2.42 |Oct. 1.11 July 1.59 July j0.5814 | Jan. 10.92 
950...) A 2.06 Dec. 2.44 an.&Feb.| 1.30 Sept. 2.42 Jan. 0.7214 | Dee. 1.05% 
1951... .| July 2.1934 |Dec 2.67 4 |June 1.67 Dec. {2.0134 |June 0.75 Nov. ag 
1952...) July 2.064 |Jan 2.56 1% |Oct. 1.51 Aug. /|2.90 July -79% |Jan. 1.06 34 
1953 ...|July 1.73 Mar 2.32% |Nov. 1.37% |Jan. 2.12 |Nov. 6934 |Jan. 95 
9. .| June 1.83 Mar 2.40 |Nov. 1.43 Feb. 1.78 Aug. 69 Jan, -96 
1955 Aug 1.8334 |Jan 2.394 |Oct. 1.0534 |Jan. 1.5934 |Sept. 57 Jan. 88% 
1956 une 1.95 Dee. 2.4534 |Oct. 1.19 Sept 1.6644 |Mar. 6344 | Nov. 87% 
1957, . .| June 2.0634 !Jan 246 = |Dec 1.09 Jan 1.53 Sept 5844 | Jan. 87 


lJanuary and February. 2July and September. 8November and December. ‘January and May. 
LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
(Month; Cts. |Month; Cts. || Year |Monthj Cts. |Month| Cts. || Year |Month | Cts. |Month| Cts. 


1946. 1952. . |Sept. 218 % 
1947. 1953..\June |14434|Feb 19234 
1948. 54. .\Suly 16 2% 
1949. 1955..|Aug. |10014\Feb 135 

1950.. 1956. *\July 136 |Nov. {16344 
1951.. 1957. .\Oct. 13144|Aug. |136% 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in thousands) 


Total harvested acreage of 59’ Total harvested acreage of 59 
crops (exc. duplications)! ’ crops (exc. duplications)! 
State Average State Average 
1946-55 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1957 
Dieter Faars 5,263 4,648 4,356) Nevada..... ccs. ae 428 430 431 
ry ‘ = 1,069 1,138 1,130 ||New Hampshire..... 320 246 240 
Arkansas. G 5,639 5,582 5,200. ||New Jersey........ 798 783 733 
California. . 7,010 7,264 7,213 ||New Mexico....... 1,450 1,116 1,237 
GOlOradG.. «0°55 wc. 6,276 4,967 5,932 ||New York......... 5,790 5,210 5,200 
Connecticut........ 327 282 274 ||North Carolina..... 6,128 5,697 5,292 
Delaware. ... .#.... 420 478 457 ||North Dakota...... 21,165 21,069 20,670 
PIOTIGG. Fea hs 1,195 1,237 E230 OHIO cn ses eases 8s te 10,551 10,129 9,949 
NSCOMMIB fe. 0 0.00 ste 6,519 5,569 5.245 |/OKlahoma.......... 11,443 9,400 8,698 
DE Ue A a a I ae ay 3,634 3,764 3,742 ||Oregon............ 2,925 2,963 2,941 
MELINOIS f..a8- ace 20,794 20,990 20,785 ||/Pennsylvania....... 5,678 5,341 5,251 
THAIGN A. ear ots  « Joce 11,114 11,115 10,777 ||Rhode Island....... 41 32 31 
TO eed Soaps on 22,448 21,593 22,685 ||South Carolina..... 4,086. 3,548 3,331 
WESNsAS ee. Tha ase 21,942 19,039 19,203 ||South Dakota...... 17,674 15,754 16,862 
Kentucky.......... 4,907 |- 4,339 4,060 ||Tennessee......... 5,405 4,814 4,388 
Louisiana.........: 3,122 2,685 > SBie Mews te mcare os < « 25,919 | 21,376 | 23.819 
PANG 2 eo yeas 953 794 TSSe tals iti ois oat as 1,252 1,193 1,228 
Maryland.......... 1,606 1,597 1,519 ||/Vermont........... , 983 * 845 840 
Massachusetts. ..... 386 313 SIO i VaTeINI Ae es ae 3,439 3,220 3,021 
Michigan. »........ 7,701 7,395 7,122 |/Washington........ _ 4,195 4,165 4,194 
Minnesota. ......-. 19,458 19,719 18,589 ||West Virginia. is 1,168 1,007 932 
Mississippi........- 5,777 5,215 4,994 ||Wisconsin..... «s+. 10,253 .054 9,995 
Missourh soc... 52 5.4 12,597 12,805 12,559 ||Wyoming.......... 1,890 1,777 1,904 
Montanases qc0%%'- - 8,850 8,595 8,906 
Nebraska.......... 19,541 17,287 | 18,246 United States. ..| 341,531 | 318,581 | 319,062 


harvested acreage (1950) 336,463,000; (1951) 335,791,000; (1952) 341,846,000; (1953) 341,164,000; 

(1954), 338,704,000; (1955) 332,894,000; (1956) 318,581,000; (1957) 319,062,000. 

1Includes artichokes, asparagus, barley, beans (dry edible), beans (lima), beans (snap), beets, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, buckwheat, cabbage, cabbage (sauerkraut), carrots, cauliflower, celery, corn 
(all) corn (broom), corn (sweet), cotton, cowpeas (for peas), cucumbers, eggplant, escarole, flaxseed, 
garlic hay (all), kale, lettuce, melons (all incl. cantaloupes, honeyballs, honeydews, muskmelons and 
eratermelons), oats, onions, peas (dry field), peas (green), peanuts (picked and threshed), peppers 
(green), potatoes (sweet), potatoes (white), rice, rye, shallots, sorghums (for grain), sorghums 
(for forage and silage), sorgo (for sirup), soybeans (for beans), spinach, sugar beets, sugarcane (all), 
sweetclover seed, timothy seed, tobacco, tomatoes, and wheat (spring and winter). 

Alfalfa seea. clover seed (both alsike and red), and Lespedeza seed are included in the count of 
crops; partially duplicated in acreage. 


666  Agriculture—Consumption of Foods; Meat and Egg Production 


Ta Alcon aati ese RE Ee 
Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Person 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


fiver |/Aver~ |” o5e°l seg7' || Gommmmadity! take | agen ti Ieee Paeee 
mmodity! age age 19) m a a 
0 . 1938539 1949549 prel. 1938539 1947.49 prel. 
ote bitte] ae? [deel ume @xemding! 2° Spe oe 
ats (carcass wt. 4 i 7 F er (e 
ae 55.6 | 656 | 85.4 | 84.5 melons) ....... 592 | 518 | 42.1] 42.1 
CCE Serer pica 8.1 9.7 9.5 8.8 Processed: 
mb and mutton 6.8 4.8 4.4 4.2 Canned fruit . 15.0 18.9 21.8 22.4 
Pork (excl. lard).| 56.5 68.4 67.4 61.5 Canned a 3.9 15.9 13.1 12.2 
Fish (edible wt.)..| 11.0 10.5 10.2 10.1 Frozen (incl. 
Fresh and frozen. 5.4 6.0 5.7 5.7 lees). oc dayne 8 3.2 8.8 9.0 
Canned?........ 4.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 Dried?) s.c0'. 5.8 3.9 3.6 3.2 
Cured... Se ate 6 6 6 |\Ve: venice aaa 
Poultry products resh -vegetables 
Eg! S (aumber) 300 385 368 358 and melons®...| 140.2 | 147.8 | 134.9 | 130.4 
Chicken (ready to Oanneds. eee 30.1 39.2 44.0 43.9 
Book) eee 13.4 18.7 24.6 25.6 oon fete 6.4 2.9 3 75 
Turkey (ready ota ‘arm 
BOOK) chats 2.2 3.3 5:2 5.9 weight)....... 130 114 100 109 
Dairy products Sweetpotatoes 
Milk fat solids,..| 31.7 29.6 27.1 26.5 (farm wt.)....} 21.6 12.6 8.0 7.1 
Nonfat milk solids} 39.6 46.2 48.5 48.1 Dry edible beans. 8.8 6.7 8.0 7.5 
Cheese.......-- 5.6 7.0 8.0 78 Dry field peas... 6 6 7 6 
Condensed and Sugar. refined....| 97.4 95.1 98.4 97.1 
evap. milk....| 16.8 20.1 15.9 15.1 ||\Grains 
Fluid milk and Corn products: 
cream........ 330 359 354 349 Cornmeal...... 23.1 12.9 8.6 8.4 
Ice cream (prod- Corn sirup..... 17 9.9 9.0 9.0 
uct weight).... 9.9 18.7 18.0 17.9 Cornstarch..... 1.3 1.8 1.8 1.7 
Fats and oils fat Corn sugar... .. 2.7 4.2 3.7 3.5 
content+....... 45.4 42.4 45.3 44.4 Breakfast cereals 1.6 1.5 Ev 17 
Butter. farm and Hominy....... 1.4 2.8 2.2 2.2 
factory (actual Oat food products 3.9 3.3 3.2 3.2 
eight)... ..... 17.0 10.6 8.7 8.5 Barley food prod.? 14 1.6 11 1a 
Sa eo (actual Wheat: 
weight)....... 2.9 6 8.2 8.6 Moure.2:.-~.e. 160 137 121 119 
MANO ray (ctentce.« 11.0 12.4 9.8 9.5 Break fast cereals 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.8 
Shortening...... 11.8 9.6 10.9 10.4 Rye flour....... 2.3 14 1.3 1.3 
Other edible fats ce, milled..... 5.8 4.9 5.8 5.9 
and oils....... 6.5 7.3 10.9 10.7 ||Beverages 
Fruits Coflee® Fir... ste 14.0 18.2 15.5 15.7 
Fresh (farm wt.).| 139.0 | 132.2 | 100.3 98.1 TOR, Seren. Bae 67 .58 61 61 
VITUS Sys hws 49.2 54.8 38.9 36.7 Cocoa beans..... 4.4 4.1 4.2 4.1 
Apples (commer- Peanuts (shelled) . 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.7 
DIAL) Srikictece ess 30.6 25.6 19.3 19.3 


1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis except 
for dried fruits, which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on a 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year, 
and rice, which begins in August of previous year. 2Not available. 3Excludes canned food products con- 
taining small quantities of fish, such as clam chowder, etc. ‘Computed from unrounded data. ®This 
series covers total commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and 
for local markets. Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. 6Average 1937-39. Data prior 
to 1937 are not available. 7Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalent. SIncludes white, 
whole wheat, and semolina flour. 9Green bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 


Source; Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 


Lamb and Pork 
Beef Veal Mutton (exclud. Lard) All Meats Lard! 


Year Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con-{ Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con. | Pro-_| Con-| Pro- | Con- 
duc- jsump-| duc- jsump-| duc- jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- sump-| duc- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 


7,175 | 7,257 | ‘98 9 7 873 |10.044 | 9,701 |19,076 |18 

10,276 | 7,665 } 1.664 | 1,536 | 1,054 943 110,697 } 8.598 |23° $ 1g742 Fone 1633 
} 9,163 | 1,423 | 1,38 4 733 |10,055 | 9.840 |21° 21,120 | 2'321 | 1/972 
9,439 | 9,439 | 1,334 | 1/310 603 | 609 |10,286 | 9,991 |21,662 |21'349 | 2'534 | 1'8902 
9,534 | 9, 1,230 | 1,206 597 | 596 |10,714 |10,390 |22'075 |21'721 | 2 ‘ 


, 8 21 
-{13,569 |13.306 | 1,578 | 1,531 758 753 991 |10,834 |26,896 |26,424 | 2’ ‘ 
| 14,462 218 {11,143 |28,053 |27,564 3F60 Lear 
14,211 [14,232 | 1,528 | 1,484 707 710 482 (10,355 |26,928 26,781 | 2.560 | 1,627 


1Excludes military use. 2Preliminary. 


gg Production in the U. S. : 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State| 1956 | 1957 ||State| 1956 | 1957 ||State| 1956 | 1957 ||State; 1956 ) 1957 ||State) 1956 1957 


Ala...| 832] 828]/ZIl....| 3,062] 3,094|/Minn.| 4,169] 4,024||N.c..| 1.672 

‘Ariz... 92| 9 i||Ind...| 2}451| 2,324||Miss..| 652| ‘626/|N.D.| 547 ae oraes er 2378 
Ark..| 608]  610|/Towa.| 4,961| 4,947|/Mo...| 2,009] 1,998||Ohio..| 2,512] 2,338\|vt...| 301| 199 
Calif.) 4,500] 4,603)/Kan..| 1,673) 1,712||Mont.| 232) °232||Okla..| 840] ~'829||va..‘| 807] 34 
Colo..| 335/310) Ky.. .| 1,060) 1,099)|Nebr.| 1,836] 1,933]|Ore,.:] 640] _ 624||Wash.| 908| 93% 
Conn.| 719} 689||La..:} 375] '381]|Nev.,. 24) 20||Pa...| 3,629] 3,586||W.Va.| 394] 368 
Del...| 136] 113]|Me...| 697) 676||N.H.| 479]  457||R. 1°: 88 84||Wis. .| 2,418] 2,360 
Fla...| 589}  601//Md...| 441} 400/|N. J. .| 2,629] 2,553/|8.C.:| 530! _ 557||Wyo..| —’ 69| 70 
Ga 1,234] 1,320]|Mass.| 763!  751||N.M 8||S. D..} 1,286] 1,40 % 


gl es g -M. 107 0! -D.+ 

Idaho! 295] _299)|Mich.! 1,666! 1,658|IN. Y.| 2,047! 1,878||Tenn.| ‘976 958 
Gross income from farm eggs (1956) $1,966,122,000; (1 
Prices received by farmers por dozen oes 38.7; COST) Soar ete O: 
Gross income from farm chickens (1956) $261,963,000; (1957) $194,097,000 
Commercial broilers produced (1957) 1,451,661,000 birds, gross income $887 303,000. 
Gross income (1957) from eggs and chickens (inc. commercial broilers) totaled $2,849 413,000. 
Chickens on farms (Jan. 1, 1958) numbered 370,475,000 birds, total value $467,274.000.. 


U. S. .'60,877'60,448 


1,000 
bales! | 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
bushels 


(Sena 
Maryland. 
Massachus 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Oregon. . : 
Pennsylvania, ... 
Rhode Island.... 
S. Carolina 


West Virginia... :: 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming... 
Total........| 435,695/3,402,832 10,964) 121,402/1,308,360| 236,268 
1Covers corn for all purposes. 2500 lb. bale contains about 480 net pounds. %Early and late crops. 


Cooperative Farm Credit System 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING 
Source: Institutions supervised by the Farm Credit Administration (in thousands of dollars) 


Loans to cooperatives 


Loans to farmers 


Year Farm mortgage Produc- Agri- FICB 
ended loans tion loans Federal cultural jloans and 
De- — ~ Banks inter- Market- |discounts Total 

cember| Federal Land Produc. for co- mediate ing Act | for other 

31 land bank ¢redit joperatives| credit revoly- | financing 

banks commis- | associa- banks ing Fund| institu- 

sioner tions tions! 

1945. ..| $1,027,587 | $228,397 | $198,887 | $157,545 $2,042 $2,693 $27,870 | $1,645,021 
1946... : 944,421. 140,127 233,907 181,550 4,151 2,232 »244 1,540,632 
1947... 869,425 103,195 274,777 4,000 2,603 42,908 1,590,516 
1948... 856,5' 75,23 304,684 4,709 1,315 1,465 1,675,808 
1949. 899,475 56,726 301,887 ,400 1,365 57,941 1,712,074 
1950. 946,469 42,616 344,978 3,233 1,309 66,787 1,860,864 
1951... 997,573 31,883 423,952 4,000 1,451 83,441 2,109,919 
1952..,] 1,078,493 23,37 418,504 2,000 905 91,226 2,220,618 
1953..,] 1,179,889 17,265 372,110 BOQ sha: 15, Meroe oY 69,173 2,189,353 
1954:.,} 1,280,944 12,550 361,615 23200 eis: oats 60,594 2,305,128 
1955. 1,497,165. |... ee ee 370,683 OOO Tring 62s dei ayeee 67,785 2,592,111 
956. 1,744,052 |.2- 2.6250. ABT NOB! sh Walia scar bil Bie coper alge 2 63,381 2,971,127 
1957. AE OV9 2E2 Von. eu org's AG AVA DZ, Aiea stills Weave 2 kanes 70,688 8,339,298 


Highest and Lowest Yield of Corn per Acre 

Corn yield per acre in the United States is quite erratic, according to the estimates reported by the 
Dept. of Agriculture for the year 1957. Although the state of Washington plants only 44,000 acres to 
corn, it gets a yield of 3,564,000 bu., or 81 bu. per acre, largest in the country, whereas its neighbor, 
Montana, planting 183,000 acres, gets only 3,843,000 bu. and shares the lowest yield, 21 bu. per acre, 
with Oklahoma, a great grazing state. The Far West does better than the Midwest in yields, with 
Oregon getting 70 bu. to an acre, Idaho 68 bu., and California 65 bu. 

Tllinois, which plants 8,276,000 acres to corn and gets 64 bu. an acre manages to get a better yield 
than the country’s top producer, Iowa, which plants 10,168,000 acres and gets 60.5 bu. per acre, And 
Iowa does much better than its neighbor, Missouri, which gets only 44 bu. per acre. The great wheat 
states do not have high corn yields, South Dakota, planting 3,935,000 acres, gets only 33 bu. per acre, 


North Dakota gets 26, and Kansas 29. 


« + 


Agriculture—Coffee Import Reports 
ea, Coffee Crop Reports, 1958; Imports “ 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Dept, of Commerce; 


Lower prices for coffee on the world market 

affected earnings in the major _coffee-growing 
countries of Central and South America in the 
first half of 1958. A drop in shipments resulted 
in a decline in the foreign exchange reserves of 
the producing nations, and in several instances 
led to emergency financing. 
__The coffee year runs from July 1, 1957 to July 
1, 1958. For the first 9 months of that year 
Brazil exported 10,158,000 bags of 132 lbs. each, as 
against 12,294,000 for the 1956-1957 period. To 
support the market the Brazilian Coffee Institute 
bought 4,000,000 bags, with substantial results. 

The conference of the International Coffee Org. 
at Rio de Janeiro drew up an agreement for world 
organization in order to promote consimption, 
lower costs of production and anticipate slumps. 
It was signed Sept. 27, 1958, in Washington, D.C. 

The price paid for Colombia coffee fell to the 
lowest point in years early in 1958. Colombia 
established a minimum price of 55 cents U. S., 
below which coffee could not be exported. At the 
time this was several cents above the price 
quoted for mild coffee on the New York market. 

El Salvador, fourth largest coffee exporter in 
the Western Hemisphere and seventh largest in 
world trade, was affected by the early 1958 drop 
in coffee prices, which averaged 12 cents U. S. 
lower in the first quarter, 1958, than in the 
corresponding period of 1957. The crop was ex- 
pected to be short but Salvador would export all 
the coffee allowed under the Mexico City Agree- 
ment. Salvador expected a drop of one-third in 
foreign exchange from coffee export, a total of 
$6,000,00 in revenue. 


The Dominican Republic reported the 1958 
crop was larger than that of 1957. 

FOREIGN... PRODUCERS 

In the Eastern Hemisphere, Ethiopia established 
a National Coffee Board to stimulate production 
and increase quality. Ethiopia produces over 
700,000 bags of 60 kilograms annually. 

Kenya, which produces a fine grade of coffee, 
is expanding planting of the highest quality 
arabica, and recently has increased acreage by 
5,020 acres, to 15,250. The government supports 
about 5,000 new coffee acres a year. Kenya also 
suffered some decline in export. Its coffee is 
favored by Germany and since it sells for a few 
cents higher than. western coffee, does not reach 
the U. S. in large quantities. 

PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 

Most of the -world’s coffee is grown in the 
equatorial belt north and south of the Equator, 
at heights of between 1,000 and 5,000 ft. The 
principal varieties are coffea arabica, which has 
the higher grade-beans but is a delicate plant 
and susceptible to disease and climate, and 
coffea robusta, hardier, able to grow well in 
lower altitudes and less affected by climatic 
variations. The higher grown coffees are con- 
sidered generally better than the others. When 
roasted, arabica coffee has a satisfying taste that 
gives flavor and aroma to blends. It is grown in 
Brazil and is often mixed with coffee grown in 
lower regions of Central and South America. The 
robusta coffee is popular in France and lately has 
been in greater demand because of its cheap 
price and its use as a major ingredient in 
soluble coffee. 


United States Imports of Coffee, 1957 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce 
The United States imports more coffee than any other country-in the world. It imports seven 
times the quantity imported by the next country, France, and Frances uses about one-third more 


than the third importing country, West Germany. Other major importers, in order, are Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Great Britain, Netherlands. 
COFFER, RAW OR GREEN 

Origin Pounds Value Origin Pounds Value 
oe Sy a 1,175,713,602 |$528,402,467|/West Portuguese Africa... 2,814,955 $978,039 
NIOLOTADIR ssw soa sis vw ame 548,557,907| 348,976,657) |Trinidad-Tobago..... 2,457,860 758,888 
ERIC MPN ei teisidie ce +s 164,084,728) 92,994,846/|India.................. 907,851 428,322 
Guatemala............. 109,760,005| 61,027,424/|British Malaya......... 598,123 150,768 
LC) EVES aia et, eee 105,390,58 36,024,657 ||Jamaica............... 446,580 214,792 
British East Africa;..... 101,390,893] 37,277,166||Fr. Equatorial Africa... . 332,346 58! 
El Salvador.... 89,458,444] 47,680,644||Cameroon............. 300,513 94,437 
Belgian Congo 67,462,516] . 32,291,683 ||Nigeria................ 291,160 91,721 
Ethiopia. . 61,634,566] 29,743,434||Aden............. rr 258,094 152,624 
Venezuela 48,759,462) 28,898,225/|Union of S 202,374 1,36 
Ecuador.. 41,696,882| 19,683,142||Portuguese Asia 195,108 110,425 
Dominican Republic 39,195,389} 21,198,724) |Bolivia.... 172,509 ,89 
Madagascar............ 33,733,561) 10,322,991||Liberia. . . 104,854 30,628 
French West Africa... .. 33,458,029] 10,658,558||Surinam..... 1,523 24,117 
PNACE ADU ces wovece. 0c. e.g: 31,618,577| 17,086,091) |British Honduras. . 45,000 223 
MATE RICH | wo ok ee ,893,3 18,358,432||Ghana................. 44,800 14,716 
(OTIS ats ee Cea eas 16,402,590 8,269,383||Neth. Antilles ......... 33,162 A 
BRORQUIAS) aris vies os 15,634,998 8,247,959||Panama................ 13,270 8,678 

BSCE aetatazey 3 cain lel sie soe. 81,173 6,633,118] |Saudi Arabia........... 81 64 
Indonesia.............. 12,282,764 »917,767 QDs aie or valthe Serres 1,476 98 
Arabian Peninsula... "1945038 3/607;508 1 2,761, 190,159 |1,375,736,014 

rabian Peninsula...... 3 02 3, ,805 Total.) ... ciiicaip eee ate 2,761,190,159|1,375,736,01 
British West Africa... .- 4,747,677! 1,516,417 ? sate 

COFFEE, ROASTED OR PROCESSED 

Jamaica... 6.06 oec. ese 115,500 60,122)| El Salvador............ 1,407 1,6 
(CULE) 5 a aoe mE 27,404 16,636) Canada\n. \erakor fone 675 "800 
Switzerland............ 22,000 11,408 —— 
BRIO Pew cu/eid estat Be0hs.9 s 2,400 1,536 Total, 24:5. 2200s oe 169,386 91,938 


Man-made Cavern Becomes Cold Storage Warehouse 
For 20 years rock mined from an underground quarry near Kansas City, Mo., created a cavern 100 
acres in extent. In 1952 the cavern was converted into a cold storage warehouse with 400,000,000.cu. ft. 
of available space. The roof is composed of 175-ft. solid rock supported by limestone pillars. A 1,000-ft. 
railroad spur in the cavern has loading docks accommodating up to 20 refrigerator cars at one time. 
Insulated storage rooms keep temperature suited tothe products stored, while the average temperature 
of the cavern is 55° F. the year around. It has a capacity for ‘70,000,000 Ibs. of food. 


__Fresh American Cranberries for German Market 
An attempt is being made by a Hamburg importer to tempt the German palate with fresh cranberries 
from the United States. These cranberries differ from those: available in Germany, which are domestic 
Swedish or Finnish. The first shipments moved slowly, because the price’ of the American product was 
higher than that of domestic berries, but the importer found one ready cash customer—the U.S 
Quartermaster’s Office, supplying U. S. Army installations in Germany. : 


Cows Return to Boston Common for Dairy Exhibit 
Boston Common, set aside in 1638 as a ‘‘cattel Srazing ground,’’ became the site of exhibits of prize 
cows and milking contests June 7-14, for the June Dairy Festival. The object was to exploit miikk as a 
valuable product of New England. The Boston event was sponsored by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Massachusetts, Chas. H. MacNamara, and officials of the “Maine Milk Tax Commission, the American 


Dairy Assn., the Assn. of New England Milk Dealers and other state organizations. 


Registered pure- 


bred animals of the five major breeds—Guernsey, Jersey, Holstein, Brown Swiss and A — 
exhibit, in which members of the 4-H Clubs participated. aba we SB a 
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_Farm-Mortgage Deb 
eee eek paver ge ee ene ee 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 


Total Se —— SS 
Year farm- Federal ; Joint- Farmers, Life in- Commer-)| Indi- 
(Jan. 1) mort- Federal stock Home surance | cial and | viduals 
age land land /|Adminis-| com- savings and’ * 
debt! banks? banks?‘ | tration | panies® banks’ others 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 A $1,000 
6,586,399 | 2,009,820 91,726 32,178 984,290 2,220,925 
4,940,915 | 1,209,676 5s 195,519 938,275 1,795,101 
5,064,245 888, 645 197,927 959,715 2,069,312 
5,288,331 868,156 192,428° | 1,036,383 2,212,239 
5,579,278 906,077 270 193,301 |'1,172,32 2,311,510 
118,359 947,431 0 220,104 | 1,352, 2,545,822 
6,675,619 994, 0 240.8 1,541,874 2,819,107 
»263,200 | 1,071,358 0 268.257 | 1,716,022 3,078, 
7,772,204 | 1,169,418 0 282,098 | 1,892,773 3,279,073 
288,837 ,266,9. 0 7,171 | 2,051,784 3,459,419 
066,153 | 1,480,204 0 7,86: 2,271,784 3,690,009 
9,907,623 | 1,722,381 0 289,546 | 2,476,543 ae 883 
10,507,032 | 1/897,187 0 339,865 | 2'578,958 | 1,414,207 ,276,815 


iExcludes Territories and possessions. 

21940-58 includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts; before 1930 
regular mortgages only. Federal land bank and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation mortgages in 
process of foreclosure were estimated for 1951 and 1952 

8Loans held by Corporation were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to 
make new loans, except incidental to liquidation, expired July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955, loans of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. 

‘Liquidation of the joint-stock land banks began May 12, 1933, and was completed April 26, 1951. 
Data include banks in receivership. 

5Data for 1940-41 include only tenant-purchase loans and direct soil and water conservation loans to 
individuals. Thereafter, data also include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 

farm-enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; farm-housing 
loans beginning July 1950; and building- improvement loans beginning 1955. Data also include loans for 
these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 

®8Estimates based on direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State 
insurance commissioners. Includes legal reserve companies only. 1940-58 includes regular mortgages, 
purchase-money mortgages, and unpaid principal sales contracts. 

7Before 1935, open state and national banks; 1935-47, insured commercial banks; and 1948 to date, 

71940-47, insured commercial banks; and 1948 to date, all operating banks. Beginning 1956, include 
soil and water conservation loans insured by the Farmers Home Administration. 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1957 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels 


Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans Total 
MICK LO Rn aicce ss 24,236, 000 137,577,000} 16,160,000} 3,988,000) 12,116,000] 33,746,000} 227,823,000 
‘Minneapolis FOO 143,236,0 53,119,0 00] 35,613,000] 4,484;000 66,437,000} 7,891,000} 310,780,000 
LOT LC Teas Grete $3'344'000 3,013,000! 9,040,000) 2,458,000 zs 644,000) 165,000] 127,164,000 
St: Louis. 27.0. | 31,999,000} 44,911,000} 2,888,000) ,000| 2, ‘000 12,660,000 94,800,000 
Milwaukee........ 859,000] 11,766,000) 1,359,000 35,000} 26,638,000 34,000 40,691,000 
Kansas City....... 76,756,000) 28,644,000) 4,202,000) 328,000) 1,024,000} 6,922,000) 117,876,000 

24,678,000) 24,320,000) | 4,964,000) 905,00 E 1,934,000 57,300,000 
525,000) 00! 74,000 38,000 33,305,000 
24,962,000 38, 757, 000} 4,858,000 55,000 108/000} 11,047,000 79,787,000 
7,675,000) 34,175,000) 1,760,000) 16,000 14,000 6, 931,000 50,571,000 
9,722,000 vf 464,000) 5,407,000) 14,000 201,000} 1,687,000 24,495,000 
4,406,000] 13,441,000) 5,780,000) 224,000) 236,000) 1, 406, 000 25,493,000 
25,950,000] 15693;000 36,000 19,000 49,000) 857, 000 28,604,000 
Hutchinson . 18,292,000; 1,160,000 6,000 52,000 153}000| 222-2 19/662;000 
Totalgeo3.. «. 2... 478,923,000'431,618,000' 92,598,000! 12,756,000' 136,438,000! 86,018,000/1,238,351,000 
GRAIN ELEVATOR CAPACITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES 
In_ bushels over 10,000,000._ As of May, 1957 
Albany...... 13,500,000|| Enid, Okla... 64,637,000 ||Omaha and Wichita...... ne 660,000 
Amarillo...., 13,180,000||Fort Worth. . 47,985,000|| Council Bluffs 30,740,000 CANAD. 
Baltimore.... 13,781,000]| Hutchinson... 34,615,000||Portland, Ore. 12,768,000|| Ft. William & __ 
Buffalo...... 53,355,000!|tndianapolis.. 16,300,000||Salina....... 29,375,000] Port Arthur 93,202,000 
*Chicago.... 78,648,000 Dp “3 - 4 St. Joseph.. 14) 755,000}| Midland, Ont. 12,816,000 
Decatur, Ill... 22/500,000|| Kansas City.. 76,480,000//c¢" Louis... :; 29/843;500||Montreal..... 15,912,000 
Duluth and Milwaukee... 39,295,000||Seattle...::.: 10,180,000] Vancouver, 
Superior... 61,775,000|| Minneapolis. .119,117,000}/Toledo....... 24,864,000 BsICe. nea 21,453,500 


*Chicago has 32 elevators, Public Storage Capacity 66,560,000; Private Storage Capacity 12,088,000 Bu. 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Fiour Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 
Osis Russia ae 
Lead North | Argen-| Aus- Argen-| Black | North | South 
giotal eee 4 | tralia Hani Le Total tina Sea Amer. | Africa 


1940..} 368,753} 197,293 ~ 135,092 70,403 2,368) 133,673 7,590 4,140) 37,135 9,947 


t 30,412| 90,032) 52,000|........|....-... 22'080]......-. 15) ;82te 9. 
1043. ; $73'300 é E 9,000] 129,000} 25,000] 139,800! 105,000 5,000} 24,300] ~ nil 
1949 875,246| 662,246| 65,000] 118,000] 30,000| 183,100] 42.30! 10,500] 134,000 1,000 
679,431| 449,331] 101,000] 116, 13,100] 146,500] 31,500 °800} 99,00 
1951 996,1 761.515] 90,050} 120,000] 24'575| 125,380} 11,780) 16,000] 100,300|........ 
1952. .| 916,970] 796, 520| 81,950) 35,800] 133,416] 25,83 13,300 nil 
1953 x 609,427 3 101,500} 21/500} 175,300) 42/495 3,005| 129.800 
| rg 478.286| 107,334| 74.850] 29°500] 155,775) 83,10! 2775 900| nil 
1955. .| 1825915} 499/138] 129,000} — 92,000] ° 4.330 : 16.794 9,550| 109,060) 18,600 
1956. .|1,063,341| 805,428} 92,865) 131.872/ 21,120} 200.255) 41.614| 9. 773\ 2117,286| » 31,600 
1957..| '952,688! 739,360| 98,9241 90,836! 23/568| 247,305! 27,232 2'493\ 178,060, 39,520 


ifneludes 6,839,000 bushels exported by Turkey and about 5,217,000 eT France. 2Includes 40,000 
bushels exported by Canada. 
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Agriculture—Livestock Organizations 


s 
American Purebred Livestock Organizations 
Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Columbia, Mo.; Samuel R. Guard, Editor in Chief 
Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock reached a total of 1,651,105 head in 1957, as reported 


by Breeder’s Gazette in 19 


58. This was a decline of 18,374 from 1956, due to fewer dairy bull calves 


and raising of standards. Almost half were beef cattle, with 185,000 registered Angus, now & 


ranchland.’’ More than half of the dairy cattle 


were Holsteins, with Guernseys second, but Jerseys 


the biggest percentage increase. Landrace meat hogs doubled their numbers; they are 
Ported from Grony, Sweden and Britain. Purebred horses increased 1742%. The roster includes the 
name of the secretary, followed by the number of registrations. 


BEEF CATTLE 

American Angus Assn., 3201 Frederick Bivd., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Frank Richards, 185,213. 

American Brahman Breeders Assn., 4815 Gulf 
Freeway, Houston, Tex. Harry P. Gayden, 15,276. 

American Brangus Breeders Assn., 649 Livestock 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Jesse.L. Dowdy, 
3,500. 

American Charbray Breeders Assn., 437 First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo, 1,357. 

American-International 437 
Texas Natl. Bank Bldg., E. 
Bailey, 546. 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw, 718. 

American Galloway Breeders Assn., South Fork, 
Mo. Chas. C. Wells, 755. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders Assn., 
South Fork, Mo. Chas. C. Wells, 20. 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford Drive, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Paul Swaffar, 430,951. 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden, 95,596. 

Red Angus Assn. of America, Guthrie, Okla. 
Vernice Chiga, 428. “ 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, Kings- 
Ville, Tex. R. P. Marshall, 10,534. 

American Scotch Highland Breeders Assn., Bel- 
videre, S. D. Mrs. Lyndall Berry, 337. 

American Shorthorn Breeders Assn., 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Kenneth R, Fulk, 44,590; 
includes 13,960 Polled Shorthorns. 

Pan American Zebu Assn,, 818 Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex. Roy G. Martin, 1,213. 


DAIRY CATTLE 

Ayrshire Breeders Assn., Brandon, Vt. David 
Gibson, Jr., 19,238. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders Assn., Beloit, Wis. 
Fred S. Idtse, 20,861. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H. Robt. D. Stewart, 75,899. 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Robt. H. Rumler, 212,445. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. J. F. Cavanaugh, 68,403 


Charolais 
Houston, 


Assn., 
‘Fex,, “A. 


American Red Danish Cattle Assn., “Marlette, 
Mich. Harry Prowse, 43. 
DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Dexter Cattle Assn., 707 W. Water St., 
Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Daisy Moore, 30. 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone Ave., Springfield, Mo. W. E, Dixon, 
14,500. : 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln, Neb, Wendell H. Severin, 2,890. 


SWINE 

American Berkshire Assn., 601 W. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. Willard D. Brittin, 17,517. 

Ohester White Swine Record Assn., Rochester, 
Ind. J. Marvin Garner, 13,350. 

United Duroc Record Assn., 237-9 N. Monroe, 
Peoria, Ill. R. E. Judd, 60,146. 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill. R. L. Pemberton, 53,797. 

National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Milo, Ia. 
Albert Hyzer, 890. 

Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., 4995 Excelsior 
avon Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. Wm. E. Rempel, 

American Landrace Assn., Noblesville, Ind. Mer= 
ritt Murphy, 23,571. 

OIC Swine Breeders Assn., Goshen, Ind. Mrs. 
Clara Clason, 2,234. 

Poland China Record Assn., 501 E. Losey St., 
Galesburg, Ill. C. W. Mitchell, 20,019. 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Assn., 303 
Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater, 111. 

National Spotted Poland China Record Assn., 
8180 Rosemeade Lane, Indianapolis, Ind. Howard 
S. Obenchain, 14,972. 

Tamworth Swine Assn., Hagerstown, Ind. R. H, 
Waltz, 8,727. 


American Yorkshire Club, 1001 South St., La- 
fayette, Ind. Wilbur L. Plager, 20,064. 

National Yorkshire Registry, Box 358, Columbia, 
Mo. Rollo E. Singleton, 5,459. 


SHEEP 

American Cheviot Sheep Society, Lafayette Hill, 
Pa. Stan Gates, 4,850. 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn., of America. 
Logan, Utah. A. Esplin, 7,602. 

American Corriedale Assn., 108 Parkhill Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton, 17,960. 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 4000 
Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. Chas. M. Swart, 699. 

Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders-Assn., 
Rt. 4, Howell, Mich. Emerson Richards, 171. 

Black Top and National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
Assn., Canonsburg, Pa. I. Y. Hamilton, 30. 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa. J. R. Hen- 
derson, 5,467. 

American Hampshire Sheep Assn., Stuart, Ia. 
Roy A. Gilman, 32,696. 


Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Fabius, N. Y. 
Anette S. Harris, 48. 
United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


May Cook, 40. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders Assn., West 
Milton, Ohio. Ralph O. Shaffer, 377. 

Montadale Sheep Breeders Assn., 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis, Mo. E. H. Mattingly, 2,925. 

American Oxford Down Record Assn., Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. C. E. Puffenberger, 2,048. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn., 
San Angelo, Tex. Mrs. A. D. Harvey, 8,067. 

American Romney Breeders Assn., Withycombe 
Hall, Corvallis, Ore. Prof. H. A. Lindgren, 1,383. 

American Shropshire Registry Assn., Lafayette, 
Ind. Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, 9,670. 

American Southdown Breeders Assn., 212 S. 
Allen St., State College, Pa. W. L. Henning, 10,353. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho. 
C. W. Hodgson, 15,358. 

National Suffolk Sheep Assn., 
Mrs. Ruth Day, 19,237. 

Targee Sheep Assn., Big Timber, Mont. Arvid 
Larson, 700. 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, 
Eloise S. Spraker, 151. 


HORSES 
American Albino Horse Club, Butte, Neb Ruth 
E. White, 45. 
Appaloosa Horse Club, Rt. 3, Moscow, Idaho. 
George B. Hatley, 1,147. 
Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Frank Watt, 1,114. 
Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind. Blanche A. Schmalzried, 388. 
Clydesdale Breeders Assn. of the United States, 
910 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. N. Goff, 25. 
Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y. F. B. Hills, 566. 
Palomino Horse Assn., Reseda, Calif. Willard M. 
Beanland, 88. 
Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, 512. 
Percheron Horse Assn. of America, Rt. 1, Fair 
Oaks, Ind. Mrs. Anne Brown, 112. 
American Quarter Horse Assn., Amarillo, Tex. 
pave K. Linger, 21,552. 
merican Saddle Horse Breeders Assn., 929 S. 
har mee erripe ther seb J. Cronan, Jr., 2,100. 
merican etlan ony Club, Lafayet a 
Chas. F. Osborn, 5,743. pirate 
American Shire Horse Assn., Hallsville, Mo 
piles L. Kramer, sec’y, : ; 
nited States Trotting Assn., Colum 
Ken McCarr, 4,775. : niet out 
Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders Assn. 
America, Lewisburg, Tenn. Mrs. Marianne Haw, 
kins; 1,600. 
Jockey Club, 300 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Marshall Cassidy, 10,407 thoroughbreds. 3 
Welsh Pony Society of America, 
Church, Va. Mrs. H. L. Shelton, 644. 


Columbia, Mo. 


Bath, N. Y. 


Wicomico 


: “Ei 

: iG aeete _ COMPARED with THE 

: LS FOR SPECIFIE 

\ Beuroe: ‘Bureau of the Census, Census of Pati 1954 
United Total 


atenk : oe | States for 100 ren | The ‘eading 
; total ing counties county 


‘Value of all farm products sold (dols.).. . |24,644,477,087 4,926, 148,983 Fresno, Calif. 


Livestock and livestock prose ucts (No ) 
Horses and mules on farms..............- 4,141,288 
Cattle and calves on farms. : 04 
Cattle and caives sold alive. ste 
— COWS OI TAPE, Wire ae eh sie els nok ce 


iets ee ae ‘418) = Terese te 
hu ee 22335 (858 8735.77 
RIGKENS OR JATING. | Fri 4 ue cows © avis oe awe 375,800,447 87,326|Monmouth, N. J. i 
Chickens Sold «iene ees nh ree 968/687,652 506,278,441] Sussex, Dele eos 
2,654,202,380 


8 
SE Giese genie 2)277'825 


LOE wa ese Scie pe eT ae a SP Te 1.918 935,878 ,002,802/Sussex, Del....... 


Field crops Harvested (acres) 
Corn aor grain: iis eens Sat oan ata e 
Silla are exceptifor sirup. 6.....0..0.00-.05 
Wheat threshed or combined.............. 
Oats Sieaced OF. combined |. ia... vile ree a 
a Barley threshed or combined.............. 
— Rice threshed or combined................| 2,498,109} =: 12,278,843) Vermilion, La..... 
2 Flax threshed or somber 4'877,/862|Cass, N. D....... 
Soybeans for all purposes.............--.- 6,907,890 Mississippt, Arbie 
oS Soybeans harvested for enak (bush. 323, "965,464 148,161,263 Champaign, Iil.. 
ig Peanuts harvested for picking or ee ie re 70, "386 1, 8|Comanche, Texas... 
f 


66,792,680 14,138,864] MeLean, Ill 

10/313,390 Hale, Texas 

19;250,916|Chouteau, Mont. - 
9,650,505)Otter Tail, Minn. . 
oF 216, 


820|Fresno, Calif... .. 


ve 


= 


Land: from which hay was cut............. 69/940,058 12, 1457, 994!/Cherry, Nebr..... 
Alfalfa cut for hay......... Be taae nei 5,633, 1063 Imperial, eee a 


UPIBD POTATOES. fiscesis ose © eo nihts «alte hee ane 849,964! Aroostook, mee 

BWDCU NOUR TORS ae sale che sss, 2 nous eee sae 261,051 189,911/St. Landry, La ee 

Cotton... ..3..... Sp 5 SOO ee eae. 9,752,598 rad Tere Texas... 

BER RGOO ess Ponce ss Mithgee ani ctr eigialh Memes 1,557,039 1,100,213 Pitt,, N2Ce eee 

Sugar beets for sugar... 25... 0.25.0 vew es ee 864,318 765,048 Imperial, Coaiit’ 

Vegetables harvested for sale (acres) 

RE atta gs harvested for sale.............. 3,739,994 1,834,911}Monterey, Calif... 

PED OMG Sa are cs ae hep owriete mie) ole os ah draie-s Vite 271,937 199,052|Palm Beach, Fla, . 

Green Ae Cong lish) /: wafer clare eteio le winpeereche 385,507 325,857| Umatilla, Ore... ., 

PIWORGICOLILE a retiiis: cso plate ale inns 0 eNiig aisle vse, s 608,568 eer ae Palm Beach, Fla. . 

ASAD ASO ein aiaataais Sielaiele a+ isvy son. eres tiers ip 131,691 4/927|Cameron, Texas... 

ago NEW ty 2 Rept in Sac) Olcere ie ROTH: Oh ae meee 439,555 st 1,309 Hidalgo. Texas... 

DRGs OMG S Aoi far tice acest atane ale sisi S's «Cove - Lae 98,330 87,305|San Patricio, Tex.. 

Watermelons...0 06. ccce cee ce eee eee eens 417,838 285.301|Marion, Fla...... H a 
Fruits and nuts (number) : 

Value of all fruits and nuts sold (dols.)....... 1,198,016, a O76, 535,392|Fresno, Calif...... 263, om 

Apples, trees of all ageS.........-.2+-2+ee 31,843, 17,934,117) Yakima, Wash, . 26 

Peaches, trees of all age Di eens eae Rencthe sae 36,912, 204 26,175,125 Stanislaus, Calif. ; = 


Pears, trees of all ages... 0... s ese seen eee é 8,548,504/ Yakima, Wash. 
Plums and prunes, trees - ae AROS. Skies 14,090, '294|Santa ranks Calif: 


Cherries, trees of all ages..........0-.-.-. 5 9,310,078] Door, Wis........ 
Oranges, trees of all ageS.........-.ee eens 145,675,009) Polk, Fla......... 
Grapefruit, trees of all ages............... 110,943,042| Polk, Fla.. as 
Pecans, trees of all ageS..........005 ees eee 4 57 4,580,818 Dougherty, ‘Gaia 
Grapes, vines.of all ageS.......-...+-++55- 255, "084, 1502 251, 472, 198|Fresno, Calif...... 
Strawberries harvested for sale (acres) 80,365 449 Washington Ore.. ; 
Value of horticultural specialties sold (dols) : 453,653,672 264, 508 '977|Los Angeles, Calif.! 18,296,716 
. 1Total for 50 leading counties. 
Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business 
Source: Office of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 
Kinds of business 1956 1957 Kinds of business 1956 1957 
pore - a eee ag 
1 tail stores!.......... . |189,729/200,010 Women’s apparel, accessory 
eee Durable age stores . | 65,810! 68,460 AtOBESA ares Sieh ciel eee 4,541) 4,914 
Automotive group..........-... 36,122} 38,590 Family and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, Other automotive BLOTS ge scant van tae areteanr ale 2,532) 2,785 
GGRIGL Sa lercdns.> cs) oh thesere ew miets iaysts 34,050 oe: 298 SHO SUOLCR soa a pcrca-v,enever 2,068} 2,091 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers. 2,072 292 Drug and proprietary stores...... 5,775| 6,325 
Furniture and appliance hae 10,667 10" 584 Eating and drinking places....... 14,317| 14,796 
AEAEAES, home furnish: MOOG PlOU DY isaac fare sels ea at ook 44,223) 47,786 
BEOLVOS. cutatere is longperei tin” oh ea be 6,568} 6,601 é Nort eet ners Pe aa ae ee be i 
H euold appliance, radio asoline service stations...... : 7 
Rneros ee Pe, eet cueaistendiajas,@ 4,099} 3,983 General merchandise group...... 20,762) 21,157 
Lumber, building, hardware group} 11,205| 10,687 Department stores, excl. mail (2) 
Lumber, lding materials (3) 23) See IORI See arian 11,327 
BERIOL He iclsialecrusions fe Ceere Se 8,312) 7,950 Mail order (catalog sales)...... 1,407) 1,477 
Hardware stores ........0+55 2,893| 2,737 Variety stores.;..6 066.3 ses esee 3,423) 3,523 
Nondurable goods stores!. . {123,919 131,550 Other general merchandise 
Apparel group... ot. ....ee eee es 11,610 eee BtOLES ip, sasha a SicledPreiees 4,605) (2) 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores.| 2,469] 2,487 Tniquer Stores wc. is eet at 3,944| 4,212 


1gales of jewelry stores, other durable goods stores, other food stores, and other nondurable goods 
stores are not. shown separately but are included in the totals. 


t+ shown separately, but included in totals. 
‘Teal Retail Rtores Bales (In millions of dollars)—(1951) 156,548; (1952) 162,353; (1953) 169,094; 


(1954) 169,135; (1955) 183,851; (1956) 189,729; (1957) 200,010. 


wor 


Foods"-Nutrtioe Values “0g eae 
Nutritive Value of Selected Foods; Calories. 


voir. ounces) 
BASED ON EDIBLE PORTIONS OF 100 GRAMS (31% a . Z 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, rapa ay Handbook No. 8 (June, spa tag 


‘oba! resent; I.U., E 
(p.c.) partially cooked; parentheses, imputed vi bly pres 5 
> & ¢ Lo rae | $s = 
es] £) 2 | 8 : 28/25 /2| 3 
I a am ~ a 
F item é g 3 é i 62 = & € ec Z 
ms 
Cal. Grams ee 
3 04 .03 
Asparagus (0)... 36] oa] 3] '36 1.0 13 eee 
Bacon, broiled, fried.| 607] 25.0 55.0 ay = ‘O14 7 10 
Bananas, raw 1.2 sat aes 21 05 6 2 
Beans, baked! ... 125 re re 7 07 a5 14 
Beans, green (c)... 3: 30.0 0. 2'8 “08 48 0 
Beef, hamburger (c).. 364| 22.0 oni . 30 06 43 0 
Beef, rib roast (c)....| 319] 24.0 oH : a4 08 55 0 
Beef, round (c)...... 233| 27.0 . 39 “06. 48 0 
Beef, sirloin (c)...... 297) 23.0 0 be 0 (ti 3 0) 
eer, 4% alcohol 6 ‘6 0 54 = . - 1 
Beet greens (c) 27 2.0 = ae 7 "02 3 7 
Beets, red (c) 1) 1.0 al ek 1'6 “18 5 0 
Bread, rye 244 9.1 ee es 1s "34 23 0 
Bread, white enr.? 275| 8.5) 3.2) 51. 2°9 130 3.0 0 
Bread, w! 240] 9.3] 2.6 49.0 2 : 3 “ 
Butter 716 6 B10 cs oe “05 3 31 
Eeeene' to) ss ieee a ee? * 103 3] 0) 
lai 327 6.4 8.2 57.0 4 HS 3 e 
Cake, rich. . . 392] 8.0] 17.7/ 54.2 a, on @ 9) 
Candy, hard 383) 0. 0. | 99.0 9 10 : 0) 
Candy, milk choc... 503] (6. 33.5] 55. . D4 05 4 4 
Carrots (c)......... 30 6 o a 15 08 5 28 
oe Ore cis an <A o aa 5 ‘08 q x 
elery, raw......... fs i i B 
Cheese, cheddar..... 398] 25.0) 32.2 2.1 28 ( ay ae % 
Cheese, cream,...... 371) 9.0) 37.0) 2.0 15 . 10.2 0) 
Chicken, broilers, raw 151). 20.2) 7.2 0. ie 08 80 0) 
Chicken, roasters,raw| 200) 20.2} 12.6 0. 8 VW 14 8 
Corn, sweet (c) ' 85) 2.7 Z| 20.2 13 “04 1.6] — ©) 
Corn, flakes... 385 8.1 4] 85.0 (3) (.02) (1 » 
Cranberry sauc 198 ak 3] 51.4 3) “oe » : 
Cream, light........ 204 2.9] 20.0 4.0 - = rf : 
Cream, heavy....... 330 2.3} 35.0 3.2 . a 3 i 
Cucumbers, raw..... 12 wf mt 2.7 - Sty 8) 36 
Dandelion greens, raw 2.7 ie 8.8 Me 10 4 Hf 
INGES TAWs 5.4 eee es 162] 12.8) 11.5 a a ae 28 be 
Bee a i} 284) 8) a : aa) 341 388] = 
alibut, (c)......... f : i : ‘ 
ame DIAIN 3s 5... ofl = 4 a8 os Ne i a 
BELO C) isc c'e. gress reis see i 4 I : t, 
Lamb, rib chops (c).. 418} 24.0) 35.0 0. a or Be : 
eee leg roast (c).. tS lay ce ie os “04 >) 50 
TODS eta s a lyres is aie A x i A r ; 
Lettuce, headed, raw . 15 1.2 2 2.9 = a iE = 
Liver. beef (c) ..... 208] 23.6 bir 9.7 (Be i ies é 
Macaroni, enr.:(p.c.). 149 5.1 61 30.2 iL : i. Re 
Margarine.......... 720 6] 81.0 4 o4 : ’ 
Milk, whole.,,...... 68 3.5 3.9 4.9 4 ‘O65 5 i 
Milk, evaporated.... 138 7.0 7.9 9:9 2 ye Z : 
Milk, condensed,.... 320 8.1 8.4 54.8 4 eS : (0) 
Oat meal (c)........ 63 2.3 1.2} 11.0 arf a e ‘I 
Onions (¢).... a; 38 1.0 2 8.7 5 7 = AS 
NBPADROB. cicricis c ses ce 45 9 2). 112 A — “a 198 
Parsley, common raw 50 3.7 1.0 9.0 4.3 oa - 3 
Peaches, raw........ 46 5 1) 12.0 6 0: eu oO 
Peanuts, roasted... . 559| 26.9) 44.2) 23.6 1.9 oO = ) 
Pears, TAW....ssas.. 63 aa 4| 15.8 3 oc ae is 
Peas, green (c)...... 70 4.9 Al. 12.1 1.9 aa e a0 
Peppers, green (c)... 26 1.3 2 6.0 4 ‘ “7 5 
Pork, ham, fresh (c).. 400} 24.0] 33.0 0 3.1 -53 a Ms 
Pork, loin or chops (c) 333] 23.0} 26.0 0 3.0 83 Lat = 
Potatoes, boiled peeled 83 2.0 lj 19.1 el, .09 A ae 
Potatoes, French tried 393 5.4) 19.1) 52.0 1.9 18 3.3 58 
Potatoes, sweet, baked 152 2.2 9) 34.4 9 10 a : 
Prunes, sugar (¢)..... 165 1.0 2) 43.2 1.5 .03 ty 5 
Rice. white (c).. 4 119 2.5 lL} 26.2 3 -O1 10 nt 
Rolls, plain’. ........ 309 9.0 5.5) 55.1 ad| -06 ‘ ( 
Salmon OF Pacific. . . 170) 28.0 5.6 2 (1.2) 10 8.1 = 
Sardines (Atlantic),+ 338| 21.1) 27.0 1.0 3.5 (01 Ge) (@ 
Sausage, bologna.... 221); 14.8] 15.9 3.6 2.2 ml 2. 
Sausage, liverwurst. . 263} 16.7] 20.6 1.5 5.4 Hy 4.6 (0) 
Soups, chicken5...... 30 1.4 1.0 3.8 2 01 6 - 
Soups, noodle or rice5, 47 2.4 1.8 5.2 “nM -O1 3 . 
Soups, peadS...... .. 57 2.6 8} 10.2 6 .07 5 
Soups, tomato5,..... 37 9 9 7.3 4 01 3 4 
Soups, vegetable’. ... 33 1.7 aa 5.8 33 .02 A 3 
Spinach (c)......... 26 3.1 6 3.6 2.0 .08 6 30 
Sugar, granulated.,.. 385 (0) (O)| 99.5 - (0) (0) (0) 
Swordfish (c)........ 178] 27.4 6.8 0 1 0. 10.3 (0) 
Tomatoes, raw...... 20 1.0 3 4.0 6 .06 5 23 
Tuna fish, canned‘ . 290) 23.8] 20.9 0 1.2 (.04) (10.8) (0) 
Turnips (ep oh ee See 27 8 2 6.0 5 .04 A 18 
Veal, shoulder (c).... 228) 28.0} 12.0 0 3.6 13 7.9 0 
Water cress, raw..... 18 17 es) 3.3 2.0 .08 8 77 
Wheat flakes........ 355| 10.8 1.6] 80.2 3.0 .08 4.8 (0) 
Wheat, whole meal (c) 72 2.7 3] 15.8 yf 10 9 ne 
Yeast, baker’s....... 86! (10.6) | 13.0! 4.9 A5 28.2 0 


(1)—Canned, pork and Molasses. (2)—Contains 4% non-fat milk solids. (3)—Unenriched. (4)— 
Solids, liquids. (5)—Ready to serve, equal weight of water and condensed soup. (6)—Value excluding 
energy from alcohol is 20 calories. If energy is considered available, value is 48. (7)—Caicium may 
not be available because of presence of oxalic acid. (8)—Butter or fortified margarine used in recipe 
plain 370, rich 830. (9)—Yellow 390, white trace only. (10)—Average content of fortified margarine. 


me | 
ees 


> . . Imports for 
Total, f consumption? 
including U.S. ———_— 
reexports merchandise Dutiable 


2General imports—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 


3Imports for consumption—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. : 
_ 


4Exports totals include estimates for civilian supply shipments to occupied areas. mio ae 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Anaiysis Division. Bureau of 


Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, July 1958 ; 
(Value in millions of dollars) _ ; ] 


4 Exports, including reexports! General imports ’ 
Year No. So. j Asia & No. So. Asia & 

ze Amer. | Amer. |Europe?/Oceania| Africa | Amer. | Amer. /Europe?/Oceania| Africa 

3 1940....| 1,065.8 435.6 | 1,653.7 705.4 160.6 693.4 395.1 404.0 | 1,001.7 131.2 

; 19453. ..! 1,919.1 645.2 | 5,530. 1,187.2 523.7 1,898.3 9 479.4 508.3 297.0 « 
19463... | 2,535.0 | 1,148.6 | 4,159.0 | 1,406.9 488.8 1,643.8 | 1,118.1 872.7 | 1,001.2 306.3 
1947....| 3,829.5 | 2,353.6 | 5,768.2 | 2,567.5 821.5 2,143.8 | 1,254.2 877.3 }) 1,153.1 327.3 4 
1948....| 3,395.3 | 1,911.6 | 4,380.1 | 2,181.5 784.7 | 2,539.6 | 1,559.8 | 1,171.1 | 1,459.6 393.7 

: 1949....| 3,298.7 | 1,561.8 | 4,238.8 | 2,330.0 621.8 2,493.7 } 1,501.3 980, 1,309.2 337.5 
1950....| 3,439.5 | 1,375.6 | 2,965.3 | 1,617.1 362.1 3,100.6 | 1,962.9 | 1,448.9 | 1,846.1 493.7 
1951....| 4,321.0 | 2,112.9 | 4,143.0 | 2,486.8 606.8 3,498.6 | 2,327.1 | 2,119.4 | 2,483.1 }- 689.1 

, 1952. 4,535.5 | 1,881.6 | 3,386.5 | 2,419.9 596.4 3,741.3 | 2,284.0 | 2,029.2 | 2,056.3 606.8 ay 
1953....| 4,613.7 | 1,572.6 | 2,909.9 | 2,241.4 525.2 3,740.5 | 2,376.8 {| 2,335. 1,827.5 593.3 
1954.. 4,396.9 | 1,815.4 | 3,408.6 | 2,217.3 589.9 | 3,637.2 | 2,258.4 | 2,082.8 | 1,632.4 604.5 a 
1955. . 4,959.9 | 1,677.3 | 4,197.9 | 2,390.9 611.9 4,038.0 | 2,224.3 | 2,453.3 | 2,049.5 | 619.4 
1956. . 6,016.7 | 1,992.2 | 5,189. 3,025.6 676.5 | 4,338.7 | 2,517.2 ,963.3 |, 2,198.4 97.5 
1957....| 6,107.6 |! 2,613.3 | 5,780.5 | 3,646.1 681.0 4,471.5 ' 2,573.3 | 3,142.9 | 2,204.3 585.9 

1Beginning 1950, export figures by continents exclude ‘‘special category’’ commodities, for which c 

data by destination are not available. 4 

2Iceland and Turkey are included in data for Europe in all years shown. 2 

j 8Export data exclude civilian supplies shipped to occupied areas through United States armed forces. =a 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
Trade area 

ph Ship- | Per- | Ship-} Per- | Ship- | Per- | Ship- ; Per- 

ping cent pin cent ping cent ping | cent 

weight| U. S. |}weight| U. S. |jweight; U.S. /weight| U,S, 
Oe aler. ores Pees csiasee oe, She Clehel =. 0 Eee 127,314) 18 114,631; 19 77,451}. 23 71,238) 26 

ie luding trade 
roa Geen ears - oe ia Ee 105,744; 17 92,508) 17 55,043, 24 48,076) 27 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range 8 35,828 9 3,114; 15 3,213) one 
Great Lakes, Canada 3 25 20,768) 27 6,449} 28 6,887} 29 
Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea....| 17,913) 15 16,148} 15 1,606) 29 1,726) 32 
North China, including Shanghai and Japan| 15,879} 21 12,028) 27 , £79) 36 803) 39 
East Coast, South America............. 3,930) 20 4,123) 21 3,358) 22 2,638} 30 
(CATIDDOAIE, eich ices acne see eile erect 5,034) 27 3,920} 28 25,372) 19 20,696} 24 
United Kingdom and Hire.............. 5,984| .17 7,063) 14 813} 33 820} 30 
India, Persian Gulf and Red Sea......... 4,164) 37 2 ,449| 34 1,585) 26 1,595 
Baltic, Scandinavia, peelene and Greenland 0 bes eg ik eee Pb : 108 re 
ee . , , 475 

Se a ae. 7é71| 32 | 7194| 33 | 25'3231 22 | 25/278] 26 


“674 United States—Foreign Trade; Canal Cargo Traffic 
United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


: Department of Commerce International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
LS gala of Poreiga Cohncme iam data of the Bureau of the Census. ¥ 
(Value in Millions) 


Value of domestic exports 


Year 
id ’d| Semi- Finish. Cc de 
eal Materis Rooiets Foodst’s! Manuf’s|Manuf’s?||Mater’Is|Foodst’s 


’d| Semi- | Finish. 
Foodst’s Manuf’s|Manuf’s 


-»| 463.7 74.0 | ~~ 166.9 900.0 2,329. 1,010.8 285.1 558. 408.7 
O4s. < i 0 133.8 eee yt “Stat otic; ba pa ay one gas 
1945..| _ 870.6 432.1 +286. i is 183. i A 
1946. -| 1,415.8 648.1 ,555.6 895.1 4,985.6 || 1,729.1 814.4 503.9 ed pte 
1947..| 1,601.4 | 1,348.8 | 1,802.0 | 1,784.8 8,625.3 1,765.5 | 1,016.8 $ 1,244: es 
1948..} 1,488.4 | 1,265.8 ,366.5 | 1,370.6 7,040.8 || 2,147.0 | 1,271.6 731. ae erre: 
eae -| 12208 | bass | gana | Misco | Svar || gees | Laos | Sosa | 2250 | 1'508-7 
1950. .| 1,886.0 59.8 b 121, sT41. 465. 749. ¥ 125. 903. 
igs .-| 2,470.8 | 1,401.2 880.7 | 1,668.0 8,458.9 || 3,364.6 | 2,076.7 : 2,458.6 pane 
1952..) 1,982.4 | 1,369.3 736.1 | 1,621.3 9,339.5 || 2,937.4 | 2,068.3 a 2,565.7 | 2, = 
1953. .} 1,626.1 2.1 759.1 | 1,423.3 | 10,881.3 || 2,613.0 | 2,185.3 7 2,678.4 eee 
1954..| 1,898.7 740.8 832.2 | 1,818.7 9,690.5 || 2,413.2 | 2,200.1 2 2,312.7 | 2,196.4 
1955..| 1.907.3 930.3 | 1,012.4 | 2.308.8 9,262.7 || 2,845.4 | 1,998.4 5 2,776.5 Sees 
1956. .| 2,514.9 | 1,332.5 | 1,263.9 | 2,774.7 | 11,054.0 || 3,087.0 |-2,036.1 + 3,004.7 | 3,221. 
1957. .| 3,109.4 | 1,329.8 | 1,167.6 | 3,237.2 | 11,786.4 || 3,186.0 | 2,019.4 268. 2,920.5 | 3,526.8 


“Private relief shipments of food products are included in data shown here for Manufactured 


formerly. 


Total agricultural exports were valued as follows 
3,577.8; 1950—2,873.1; 1951—4,040.1; 


4169.6; 1957—4507.4. 


1949—2,894.3; 1950—3,986.8; 1951—5,179.0; 


1956—3961.0; 1957—3936.1. 


1952—3,431.1; 1953—2,847.5; 


Agricultural imports for consumption were valued as follows (in millions of dollars): 1948—3,150.3; 


1952—4,519.0; 1955—3,982.0; 


(in millions of dollars): 
1954—3,053.8; 


1953—4, 184.8; 


1954—3,972.8; 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official reports of the several waterways 


1948—3,472.7; 1949— 
1955—3,198.3; 1956— 


5 ( x 

Year (Cal.) Welland ea ye by Suez Panama Manchester 
Short Tons. Short Tons Short Tons Net Tons Long Tons Long Tons 
12,962,332 6,947,870 22,320,399 25,064.966 10,417.302 6,531,963 

| 10,580,146 5,750,578 18,654,919 32,731,631 18,740,176 5,699,125 

11,805,575 7,179,594 21,513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
13,373,321 7,378,010 23,559,313 55,081,056 23,502,911 8,248,116 
13,692,209 7.960.194 24,373,752 68,861,548 27,661,066 9,035,521 
14,740,573 9,969,271 27,439,076 81,795,523 29,962,896 86,322 
16,197,924 9,916,857. 29,325,034 80,356,338 31,751,434 10,948,206 
17,910,756 9,836,395 31,354,139 86,137,037 34,553,834 1.861,44 
19,542,150 10,081,992 33,373.06 92,905,439 38,119,885 12,485,071 
17,514,258 9,637,034 30,070,701 102,493,851 39,027,815 16,359,612 
20,893,572 11,446,620 34,874.198 115,756,398 43,786,800 ,563, 
23,066,261 13,499,698 40,016,565 164,625,265 46,040,026 18,505,062 
22,373,869 12,191,142 87,201. So0 ak Sen ea 49,702,000 16,838,510 


*Canadian totals include duplications by vessels using more than one canal. 1Six months. 


PANAMA CANAL 

For the sixth consecutive year a complete new 
set of records for commercial traffic through the 
Panama Canal was established in 1957. 

Cargo traffic for fiscal year 1957, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 25,430,000 long 
tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 24,272,000. These figures 
are for ocean-going, tolls paying traffic only. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal 
in 1957 established a new high record with 8,579 
transits by ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or 
more. In addition there were 269 transits for 
ocean-going U. S. Government vessels. Tolls for 
the year amounted to $38,444,000, of which~$1,- 
210,000 was in tolls credits on Govt. ships. 

Both tolls and amount of cargo for the calen- 
dar year 1957 exceeded former records for any 12- 


month period. 
SAULT STE. MARIE 

The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that the total freight traffic in 
short tons passing through the American and 
Canadian canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario was: (1950) 106,140,406; (1951) 119,- 
906,259; (1952) 106,275,645; (1953) 128,510,232; 
(1954) 85,415,349; (1955) 114,648,927; (1956) 108,- 
755,695; (1957 prel.) 111,794,222. 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

The St. Lawrence waterway, with ship channel 
and series of canals, is the world’s greatest in- 
land navigation system, enabling ships to pass 
from the Atlantic ocean to the western end of 
Lake Superior, a distance of more than 2,200 
miles. It enables Canada to sell grain at com- 
petitive prices in world markets and has vitally 
aided development of manufacture and trade in 


Great Britain's Fiscal 


first surplus earned solely on visible tr 
000) earned in fiscal 1957-1958, 
regularly. 


the St. Lawrence lowlands. Without taking into 
consideration changes affected by the building of 
the Seaway, the St. Lawrence canals have 31 
locks to overcome a rise of 600 ft. and a navigable 
depth of up to 14 ft. except between the lakes, 
where it is 25 ft., permitting large freighters to 
pass from Upper Lakes to Prescott on the St. 
Lawrence. The Seaway will enable vessels of 
25-ft. draught to pass from Montreal to the 
Great Lakes. See page 217. 

The main route canals are on the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, including the Lachine, 
Soulanges, Cornwall, Farran Point, Rapide Plat 
and Galop canals on the St. Lawrence, the Wel- 
land ship canal between Lake Ontario and Erie, 
the Sault Ste. Marie canal between Lake Huron 
and Superior and subsidiary canals and branches 
on the Richelieu and Ottawa rivers and con- 
necting Georgian Bay with Lake Ontario. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 

The figures in the table are for 6 mos., 1956, The 
operating company, the Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Maritime de Suez, was dispossessed in 
July, 1956, by President Nasser of Egypt, when its 
concession still had eleven years to run before 
reverting to Egypt by international agreement. 
The seat of the company is in Paris. The final 
net results of year 1956; after payment of a 5% 
interest on the unredeemed capital, were $14,- 
728,294.. During that year the company still had 
operated the canal for 7 months. The net result 
in 1957 was $1,455,355. No distribution to share- 
peters was made except payment of statutory 
interest. 


See history of Suez Canal, p. 391. 


Report, First Half, 1958 


Great Britain rolled up a surplus on visible (tangible) trade in firs 
and a surplus on visible and invisible (services) items to 


t half, 1958, of £137 M ($383,600,000) 
gether of £334 M ($935,000,000). This is the 


ade since about 1900. The current surplus of £488 M 1,346 - 
is the highest since the Balance of Payments reports Son ates 


were issued 


In the first half, 1958, gold and dollar reserves rose by £287 M ($803,000,000 
Britain’s sterling liabilities overseas. The shift in balance of visible Pe from : pirarethanities 
was due to a reduction of £191 M ($483,800,000) in the cost of imports. 


data of 
on of data see foo pe Re ke 
; (Value in millions of dollars) — 
3 does. Exports. including 
Area and country — 7 Pe reexposis Pay 
. 1956 1957 
RO otek aelariaytiare cereal ae nite loapania sib aLele $4,148.7 $4,033.1 
‘ - 3,863.0 673.4 _ 
6,415.1 6,738. 
4,663.4 


24 
e 8 
45.8 50.7 53.4 
11. 5.8 
162.6 ~ 197.6 134.6 
3 48. 25.3 
674.3 1,049.7 704.8 
23 33. 2.4 
35.2 39.2 28.8 
oe 80.3 84.2 243.2 
IVS PS MEL ER POUND. © 2 tus) stich acatai sata atte a[s ame Ss ya ws 5,172.6 5,689.8 2,889.9 
OEEC countries; total... 2 ica wee eee 4,751.6 5,306.0 2,743.1 
SOREN OT Pe gt pa cache rcveii aac a aioe nga. sia Ne aegis alae 76.3 68.2 , 46.8 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 52s sw wecine ce ne 436.5 419.3 - 303.6 
S PORTO Se Cah se ie MA aaa cre EN DE OG 84.3 8 58.2 
PRIOR ee ners seen a gare See alee ren SA ale ws yee 561.8 588.7 235.9 ~ 
SeUuehy, OLE yn Gens SRE Pe a5 ORO 784.9 954.0 494.4 
fonds Re Mcusryiccrelgers- sce ston '> sl gies 93.0 86 26.0 
ie 11.9 10.2 8.8 
4 tine (Eire 29.0 21 8.0 
ICD ene vty a 526.3 661.4 216.0 
Triesté, Free Territory 0 oe 9.0 13.4 mh 
Netherlands... ot: seehas teas nic 566.8 555.7 165.3 
MDE Nets renal ere dels ol ae asta e lob apeala.eiais 95.2 85.4 72,1 
OPUS verter «tare visiotets eemansgcrtehctoxeae <p iran ate Cuase ah 44.8 46.1 24.6 
IW OUEEN einen physic. verjichote eat mat alone Me Metis cus" chess ONO eyes nya 184.4 230.3 109.0 
BUM BONTAINE 8 Ahsan cin sont mattyne nike. ciesnieas sienna. oe ese ase 221.4 238.6 179.3 
PRU GY pe oc gh States che stem ef onele Sielbeae sans. 3 a aile 8 ea 115.8 139.4 68.4 
United. DG (1) eee SE Siena Grea Min aaa goer 910.1 1,099.7 726.5 
Other Western Europe, total.................. 421.0 383.8 146.8 
PUI GING fcihos inna rae ee oie eee ce ne 49.5 34.0 48.1 
Spain....... ig 262.9 199.9 67.9 
Yugoslavia. . ie 108.5 149.9 30.8 
BO MIPU IOC So rte scored mu ieee ea oa ettnrs 11.2 86. 65.5 
Western Asia 401.6 406.2 306.5 
| DoE Ore RPE gce. CN trae SECM Cae CRORE ae epioeg 82.2 82.8 41.5 
Js Ge oe ats DCI EO Cen Li ie ee Ge 4 39.5 40.1 40.1 
DRO Lier cn aa oeiaiints oie cenaesells aa Weves, 21% le cnelace, Wile, gies 97.9 96.5 19.0 
Se Pe reeeenatahcivitaad cot aise ce ceatione ettumia et 31.5 38.8 93.6 
ON RNCE ao ack arene he ds Rama eg acest eye ale aiene 37.1 40.2 4.7 
Saudi “Arabia 5 sien. a cheney eg ee ee 76.7 68.9 75.8 
pret oye ae ene nc eee Ie - r 2,624.1 3,239.9 1,891.9 
Southern. southeastern, and eastern Asia... .. ns 2,379.5 2,960.7 1,689.0 
1) ge INANE, Or RCO eet a AS oe eae 
¥fon Kong ince i M i 
CT ncaa i aia eae ate 
ndonesia, Republic of ont é 
5 D . ae 901.9 1,230.5 557.9 
Korea, ee ‘us Bee ere esos 192.9 276.9 9 
EN se 47.7 42.6 226.3 
5 Colon: ot See ee ee . 
Pakiotan® - } Mts tera thar: stahy seins eins acs ae ate seen 
ines: Republic Of. 05... i sketessndence. 4 f r 
Thailand (S vn genera ee Se eR 52.8 68.2 96.6 
Tat BD. ceseecvessess ee cape aus sseneco ura el aes Bae 
‘am, Laos and G@ambodia. 2.1.0.2. 110! 5 : 
a VeeNaia opel BaP ete rec ete Gates 183.8 212.3 136.5 
New ZOMande dt ocr ce en eee tee 48.8 53.8 63.6 
“a 
5 676.5 681.0 597.5 5.9 
sti Br es 0.1 271 2'7 15 
ANZOlAs oo os wwe La 16.0 15.0 36.1 40.6 
Melgisn Congas es co. stench ener a= ests ae 3 563 ee pict 
itish East eSerica. ROUEN ei teietce tate take cin era'uies eleke ¢ “ f si a 
Beypt CREE ae ah ae a 98.8 40.1 14.6 17.0 © 
Eethion Neti cae Neti SH gOS ricie ae tigers: Sool so ue Bn 5.1 5.4 24.3 32.6 
French, West. Africa, total... ieee eee 32.2 33.4 38.4 33.1 
GHAND cto — sereaee nthe Speke Shae hie Ble Sietesece, mr ess 8.6 10.1 47.4 45.2 
ODIs ben Revere eee ee AR ae FO ea es 30.9 59.6 43.3 38.4 
PEOPOCOG.. ik eis es ae Pes vals Cagiemis ees Rice 47.1 47.0 10.7 10.5 
AWE Nia toe ce ete ee ee triers els wip cies tee sts pce ra 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, ‘Federation (Rei CRC tae . 5 f 
Union of South Africa. ............ lt dre. 267.1 284.9 11.1 100.8 
2 TTS fet PR oe oR ie, Ce ae ure heal ee $19,090.2 $20,809.7_ $12,615.0 $12,978.1 


1Central American Republics—Costa Rica; El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Republic of Panama. 


Port 


Portiand Harbor, Me..........-...--. 
Searsport Harbor, Me.......... 

Burlington Harbor, Vt.. 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. 
Fall River Harbor, Mass.............. 
New Bedford ard Fairhaven Harbor, Mass. 


et 


lace Harbor, Gonni es ieee. - 
New Haven Harbor, Conn............ 
New London Harbor, Conn............ 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn............... 
Stamford RreT DOE, BIG he ayeptewial«. oe 2 
PRMESRTUSE NO ERY oe oaks, Cocinre-jslaie --ccn » Bowie Bee 
Cold Spring ‘arbor, ENE ah ttre: « aagerees 
Hempstead Harbor, N. Y........-..+: 
Huntington Bay, N.Y. 


Huntington Harbor, N. Y............. 


New York Harbor, N. Y. and_N. J.: 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels. . 
PESEOMUCCIULVODR CIN ON wiliechae iy ear ie cle = ee 
Buttermilk Channel, N. Y........... 
East Chester Creek, N. 

East River, N. Wie te, 
Flushing Bay, N. Y.. 
Gowanus Creek Channel 
Gravesend Bay, N. Y.. 
Hackensack River, N. 
Harlem River, N. Y.. 3 
Hudson River, N. Y. (lower —— 
Hudson River Channel, N. Y. and N. J 
Jamaica Bay, N. xe 
Manhasset Bay, N. Y.............- 
Newark Bay, Nod... co. eee 
Newtown Creek, N. Y........-..... 
New York and New Jersey Channels. 
Paesale River, Ni J. 0... ce. awe ee 
Port Chester Harbor, N.Y...) 1.1.2: 
Raritan River, N. J 
POE AY, Nice Y nclatwnc-s.cisiaes ste clases 
Wallabout Channel, N. Y........... 
1 np a ea COLOR BIN Naas se) Gane’ oan 


an 


Shipping—Chief Ports in United States 


SHIPPING 
Commerce at Principal Ports, Excluding Great Lakes 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 1956 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


ct, QUE a ee ae SD ee 1,137,650 
Total, MBAQIUStAG wk ee cee 197,206,277 
Northport Bay and eeeeuOrs N.Y... 5. «|. 3,521,662 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y.............. 335,743 
Port Jefferson Harbor, Xx. Rint d teate cs 821,44 
Rondout Harbor, N. Y. bi ranceniints 853,748 
Tarrytown IGE OUMING Sool ascce. ove 726,158 
Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, 
J. to the sea: 
Burlington-Florence-Roe ae Ip N.. J. 1,268,190 
Camden-Gloucester, N. J.. 4,065,994 
REOMGRDAD cE ee sa) 0 Ss Sha. Sevsiy ed ahaile «elas 1,209,876 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and be Aor 20,801,545 
New Castle, Del., and vic Initiye seb k 1,200,957 
Paulsboro, N. J., ‘and vicinity.,...... 3,912,8 
Penn Mauvor, Pa., and vicinity . 5,770,520 
Philadelphia Harbor, Pa......... 55,713,156 
Riverton-Delanco-Beverly, N. J...... 422°177 
Thompson Point, N. J. and vicinity. , 240,419 
Trenton Harbor, NuJ... oes ese 447,677 
Wilmington Harbor, LD Y= bg ea a ae 2,970,053 
Dt obey ole eee, eI A ane 1,146,807 
Total, unadjusted!........ 0.00.00. 109,170,187 
Aliquippa-Rochester, Pa.............. 7: 619,454 454 
Clairton-Elizabeth, Pa............ 12429'995 
MARU ERNE SUDAN eceicie mice Ok ees oateleke« 10,648,565 
Baltimore Harbor and G paemels Md.. 51,579,613 
Washington Harbor, D. C............. 2,535,888 
PRIORBDGTIN, AV Oi crs coy es aki daa gun acter dua 362,037 
Norfolk Harbor, hig: Soy eeaer rer cree na ean 44,597,584 
Port of Hampton Roads, Va. ,698,021 
Port of Newport News, Va 26,804,556 
Port of Richmond, Va..... 3,056,563 
Morehead City Harbor, N "479,320 
Port of Wilmington, N. 3, 812) 584 
Charleston Harbor, 8. C. 4°117,583 
Georgetown Harbor, S. 2 1,104,822 
Savannah Harbor, Ga.. 4,157,020 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla. . 67,309 
Jacksonville Harbor, Fia.. 6,588,181 
Miami Harbor, Fla.............. 1,922,490 
Palm Beach Harbor, Fla......... 963,926 
Panama City Harbor, #la....).1 1110)! 1,285,219 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla................ 55,379 
Port Everglades Harbor, 1D RN eapaee bs 5,104,537 


INet traffic after eliminati 


‘ons 
Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla..........---- 1,823,237 
St. Petersburg 1 AE cat bie Siok oF 
ampa H: i. WIR on, eS eee ee 11,927,530 
Guntersville, Ala......-..5.-++-++--+- 490,76: 
Mobile Harbor, Ala.........--------- 17,516,991 
Biloxi Har (7 Oe ee ee te 172,6: 
Greenville, MAES toe oe eee 1,296,7. 
ulfport Harbor, Miss..........-.---- 235, 
Natchez, Missi.) 2020 <2 enn oes 491,744 
Pascagoula Harbor, Miss..........-.-- 359,118 
Vicksburg; Migs.o. 72s. <a:.0.% Siew a ee 730, 
Baton Rouge, La.....-....---.-+--+6+. 18,947,105 
Lake: Charles, La....o.5 <0 no veeenen 17,082,251 
New Orleans, La........---.-..--- et 708, 
Beatimonts eX... + 3c. face coe = ee 25,731,843 
Brownsville, Tex... 2... ji... -2 acess. 1,180,093 
Corpus Christi, Tex....-~.........-.---. 15,568,864 
Freeport Harbor, Tex......>......-..% 5,732,606 
Gabvestat "POR. onic sve one fois cn a 6,958,214 
Pouston. TEx... Panetta sient ,293, 
Orahge, TORS... cc hee es. eee 936,234 
Port Aransas, Tex.............%. 9,800,758 
Port Arthur, Tex. 24,832,926 
Port Isabel, Tex. . 803,635 
Port Lavaca, Tex......... 91,860 
Sabine Pass Harbor, ee 329,593 
Texas City, T € 14, a 944 
Victoria, Tex. 212.7 
Welena. Awe acs sas ea -...| 1,852,783 
Chattanooga, Tenn..............-..-- 1,086,692 
Knoxville; Tenn. i oo hae aeeeeiias 836, 
Memphis; Tennes:..0. So ek es «cae ree 5,064,227 
Kansas Ci Fee SC er et oe Oe Se sas rape 
ansas 5 Gyo ts cee oes ate ees i 
St. v Nes Laiadenaph tht Ute Ae 7,408,279 
Cincinnati, ‘Ohio a ae ee >) i xu 
Louisville Fey or re wce 2 wou eens ae 5,022,778 
Mount Veron, Ind... 2bakqenwe hanes 961,45: 
Huntington; W.Va... .<o% ss esc inmaies 12,428,674 
Minneapolis, Minn.................-- 584, 
St. Paul Minn. ise dt. sn 3,113,797 
Crescent City Harbor, Calif..: 2... ..- 92,350 
Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif...... 461,295 
Long Beach Harbor, Calif............. 7,035,916 
Los Angeles Harbor, Calif............. 19,601,062 
San Diego Harbor, Calif.............. 1,948,507 
San Francisco Sots i Calif.: 
Carquinez Strait, Calif.............. 7,638,346 
Oakland Harbor, Gait Pee ae 3,902,186 
Petaluma Creek, Cal aie 169,49 
Redwood City Harbor, Calif 2,712,271 
Richmond Harbor, Calif... 14,804,821 
San Francisco Harbor, Calif.. 3,967,442 
San Pablo Bay and Mare Islan ,245,721 
poran Bay Channel, Calif.......... pee eos 
Tous, unadjusted! =.= 0h. Tenn bee 44,235,661 
Btoekton, Calif... Fass... cx cers uae Se - 2,578,227 
AStOFIA; “OLOW ina. GisikahiraSuulon eae ee 24,788 
C608 Bay, Obed. « sscce terse Gente ae ,030,400 
Coquille Teivere Oreg. (Port of Bandon). 275,894 
Oregon Slough, Oreg..............-.-.- 860,448 
Portland, Ores.) «3% «cs ae ee 13,788,529 
St. Helens; Oreg")s cote en ee ee 69,854 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg........ 90,907 
Anacortes Harbor, Wash......,....... 1,740,667 
Bellingham Bay and Harbor, Wash..... 1,687,921 
Everett Harbor, Wash..............:- 3,189,988 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash. 2) ,045,701 
Hammersley Inlet, Wash. (Shelton 
lar bor) iis) ern ae clinica ia aoe 1,550,731 
Longview, Washi 25.) <2 Siw eee 3, 837 
Olympia Harbor, Wash............... 1,710, 243 
Port Angeles, Wash... 05. «.02 deeeee? 2'173/520 
Port Gamble Harbor, Wash........... 57, 
Seattle, “Wash. an 2 on arpoctecce Bee 13,651,636 
Tacoma Harbor, Wash................ »485,142 
Vancouver, Washi: oo. ee eau ee ,176,138 
Willapa River and Harbor, Wash...... ,700 
Fajardo Harbor, Puerto Rico.......... 132,919 
Mayaguez Harbor, Puerto Rico........ 436,821 
Ponce Harbor, Puerto Rico. .’......... 879,194 
San Juan Harbor, Rhee Rlooz 3. 52 ss 3,823,901 
St. Thomas Harbor, V.I.......-...... 01, 
Hilo Harbor, Hawali,’ es see ae 09, 
Honolulu Harbor, Oahu, T, H 3,784,185 
Kahului Harbor, Maui, T. ae 01,92. 
Nawiliwili Harbor, Kauai, T see 432,367 
Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska. 1,078,952 
Seward Harbor, Alaska............... 33,489 


n 
Weedte fiveriand: tite See within the port area: (tons) New York Harbor, 154,411,663; 


36,927,219. 


Trenton, N. J., 


to the sea, 97,334,341; 


San Francisco Bay area, 


a “wt? * vet eg ok Pye tg ens fee 


59, 442, 492 
°4)382,434 ||Port Hi 
16,037,641 
268 ||P 


Milwaukee puarbor Wis 
See ‘Creek, Wis 


peace Mich 
Traverse City Harbor, Mich.. 


Two Rivers Harbor, Wis oligo Port of Chicago, Ill 
Alabaster, Mich . - 781,140 tesa Sy Harbor, I 
ill a n 
Indiana Harbor, In 
= Ny Ashtabula Harbor, O' 
Detour, Mich ‘ "446,865||Cleveland Harbor, Ohi 
Drummond Island, Mich ee . Conneaut Harbor, Ohio. 
Escanaba, Mich 2.||Fairport Harbor, ‘Ohio 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich 767,964||Huron Harbor, Ohio 
Gladstone Harbor, Mich. . 88 ‘Lorain Harbor, Ohio 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River. § Marblehead, Ohio 
Holland Harbor, Mich ‘ 4||\Sandusky Harbor, Ohio 
Keweenaw Waterway, Ports on, 452,368 ||Toledo, Ohio 
Lime Island, Mich 4 i 
Ludington Harbor, Mich ‘ z Buffalo, N. Y 
Mackinaw City, Mich Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y 
Manistee, Mich 877,496 ||Ogdensburg Harbor, oe Y 
Manistique ete i Mich ¢ |\Oswego Harbor, N. 
Marine City, M Rochester (Charlotte, Harbor, N. Y. 
Marquette ieee Mich.. PAHs ‘Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y 
Marysville, Mich 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich 4,314,367 
iIncludes Lakewise car ferry traffic as follows: 
Lakewise Lakewise 
Port Ship- Port Ship- 
Receipts ments Receipts ments 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich....| 1,133,972 633, 885 ‘Kewaunee Harbor, Wis....| 339,381 814,207 — 
Ludington Harbor, Mich...| 1,906,470 | 1,388,081 ||Manitowoc Harbor, Wis...| 573,228 | 1, 010,138 
Manistique Harbor, Mich. . 112,671 193,464 Menominee Harbor, Wis... 105,541 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich... 489,203 317,641 ||Milwaukee Harbor, Wis....! 1,208,786 1,421,137 - 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1957 
American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo and in Ballast 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 
slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Entrances Entrances jEntrances 


Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons — 
Grand total........ 162,925 ||South Atlantic..... 6,957 ||U._S. Territories in 
Seaports total...... 146,145 south, Carolina, vee A ts Possessions...,.. 5,148 
American vessels... 35,898 Georgi 11037 lee OR eM sc 569 

With cargo......-. 26,122 Florida, (Atiantie).. 4,149 rape Rico e eee 

In ballast......... 9.776 ||Gulf Coast.-....... 24,022 vite Islands prod By 
Foreign vessels... .. geet Florida (Guif).. 5. 1,926 Bin: Sen are 

th cargo........ ’ PANG reas ations 5 , 
In ballast........ A Say . New Orleans...... 8,148 pepe es he ae io 
h Atlantic..... 87,616 SBDMG Fes ocecage ee fae : OLIHODG sc sete eae 
Ne & N. H.. . ree 5,557 Galveston......... 7,683 St. Lawrence...... 75 

Massachusetts. ... . 4,125 Taremol mts. ore 254 prcchesrae ror eacicrs 1,729 

Rhode Island...... 534 Pacific Coast....... 22,402 ‘Buflalo.. eres 1,268 

Gennecdont yale Shar 647 SaniDiegos Ar eas 312 Duluth & eee La 2,583 

New York........ 29,704 Los Angeles....... 7,889 Wisconsin. . 3 

Ey ndctonincs 17,313 San Francisco..... 5,748 Michigan......... 2,935 

Maryland......... 10,721 Oregon. hie ss 3,361 Chicago). 2am 941 

By 4013 |e OeRE I Pom eeneas 19,016 Washington....... 5,092 Ohio® i ee _ 6,873 

*Data not available. 3 : 

Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
: hi Total Total 
Calendar American Foreign Calendar American Foreign 
ee ; tg ds) P Thousands; Per 
* ds| Per | Thousands) Per Thousands er ousands er 
Pegs eS of Net Tous Cent |of Net Tons| Cent é of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons| Cent 
12,345 22 44,100 73 1950...... 71,419 4) 103,029 59 
17,697 2 62,245 78 TOBY, os cs oe 91,334 42 "987 58 
240 61 52,253 49 1952), c03 88,949 38 142.223 62 
57,733 81,135 58 1953...... 78,507 35 146,986 65 
; 39 99,135 61 1954...- 67,439 31 151,985 69 
44,498 34 BE 66 1955...... 68,728 27 189,0. 73 


bo 81, 
122/835 65 65,745 |= 35 !11957....... 71,016 22 254,487 78 


678 Shipping—Shiproute Distances from New York City 
Navigable Distances from New York City 


Distances from New York to foreign ports, and distances between foreign ports, are by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. Ne : eth = eo 

Distances between United States rts are from the publication, ‘ tances ween 
States Ports, issued by the Coast and "Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. ra 

One nautical mile: U. S. 6,076.10 feet. International Nautical Mile, 1,852 meters or 6,076.10 feet, 
was adop ted “for Official use by agencies of the U. S. Government on” July 1, 1954. Britain uses 
6,079.98 feet; France and Germany. 6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 6,085.95 feet. 

One statute mile=5,280 ft. 

Distances are in nautical miles. For statute miles, multiply by 1.15 = 


Aarhus, Denmark... ......-..2.-- es eeeees 
Acaiutla, Salvador—via Panama 
Acapulco, Mexico—via Panama 


Arica, Chile—via Panama...........-.+--+ Pr ric 
Arkhangel, U. SiS. Ro... cc eee eet Hong Kong, China—via Panama........... 
Auckland, New Zeatand—via Panama...... 8,534|| Honolulu, T. H.—via Panama.......... me hat 
PANIK ORV ORs FIA 2). 2. cies cme tenons 4 Horta, Fayal. AgOres.. 0 =... 1w sss ccc es sews 2, 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina. ................. Inishtrahull. off Northern Ireland.......... 3, 
Bahia Honda, Cuba... .......-..eeeeeeaee Istanbul Turkey <6 .scc antes <a adc eee 5.013 
Baltimore, Maryland... ..........-e eee eee 
SBLOCIONA, SPAIN nn. cs ee cece eee cece ene Jacksonville. Florida....... 791 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe. ...........000055 Jacmel. Haiti.......... 1,489 
Basse Terre, St. Christopher Island......... Julianehaap, Greenland. ... 19H 
UMEIPRIPEE ESE RE USSR Serco soca le ica vis eos le le eigne q 
Belize, British Honduras. .......-.....5.-+ 1,702 i, Greece. . >..-. «| 4,570 
Bluefields, Nicaragua......... -| 19 Key West, Florida. -| 1,124 
Bocas del Toro, Panama f 48 || Kingston, Jamaica. «| 1474 
Bombay, India......... Kodiak, Alaska. <\o..:0 casey ot ates «| 6,92 
Bordeaux, France. ...........++ 4,637 
Boston, Mass.—via Cape Cod Canal 

—via Pollock Rip Channel... .. La Guaira, Venezuela............ Wrthe Vinge elt 1,848 

—via Nantucket Shoals Lightship La‘ Pallice, Frances. oo... dkeskn tas seseee} 3,255 
Bowlogne, France... . ......seeee. rd La Union, Salvador—via Panama.......... 2,766 
IBrenrereeGAACINANY s.:. . cvtacee ce cece eccwas 3,719|| Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands} 2,965 
PRPONG ART ATEOG 5.0 )5) 0 Cas crs 5 Ris'os 9,5 sibole ein wee Z Te Favre, anes .- mya cin  hiaieeedias Oe eee 3,192 
Bridgetown, Barbados............+.. ...ees| 1,829]] Limon, Costa Rica. .........-.- ee ees 2,047 
Brisbane, Austriulia...........-..00e eee ee | 9-705]] Lisbon, Portugal... 2... eee eee eee eee 2,991 
Brunswick, Georgia..........c..eeeeeeeeee] . C49]] Liverpool, Bugiand. ........... cere eee ees 211 
Buenaventura. Colombia—via Panama,..... | 2,369}| Livingston, Guatemala...............0.. 796 
Buenos Aires, Argentina............- -e0+e 3,341 
EMIBRR DAS or ilcic lc views Saiiners «oes eces cine S)LO0||_ S = Synlett inna eee sna ana nna aae os 
Caleutta, India—via Suez ..........5e00. «| 9,824]| Malta (Valetta Harbor)................4. 4,201 
Caldera, Chile—via Panama............... 4.320 i . L—via Panama........ Daseeheorgale 11365 
Callao, Peru—via Panama............00055 368 || Manta, Ecuador—via Panama............. i 
Maneveiaitien, Haitiv....-..c.esee eect ees X Pal ix cal Gas oeeeratins Ra EE 
Cape of Good Hope. South Africa: . 2.02... Tan en Deee 


Capetown, South Africa............e.e0.0. 
Cartagena, Colombia 
Carupano, Venezucla 
Castries, St. Lucia. ....... 
Cayenne, French Guiana. .. 


Charleston, South Carolina................] . 632}| Mobile, Alabama............... {ese 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands. . . . f "314 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island Monrovia, Liberia..... ces 31965 
Cherbourg, France. ..............- Montevideo, Uruguay............. "75 
Eee ROTOR. save nine > ae Murmansk, U. 8.8. R.via south of Iceland) 3,948 
ROS SICAID Bin arts occea © ace wvape bag a Mipiwin eheree —via north of Iceland. .............0008 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. ...... om Seer 
ReICITOINIG . sche Se cosausane a siavv vou » wpa were Naples, Italy........ PPAR cee Poy 9 my 4,192 
Colombo, Ceylon—via Suez... ......-.+.00: Nassau, Bahamas...............0+0+0000, 1,070 
PIUOMAPADAII sass ccs ai selyain Soils h wos New London, Connecticut... )....22222225°] "103 
Copenhagen, Denmark.............eeen ees New Orleans, Louisiana.............. ‘| 1,703 
Corinto, Nicaragua—via Panama....... orm Newport, Rhode Island.................. "138 
Cumana. Venezuela.........cceesseeeesens ino. | aR eee 291 
oF Rig wistpfarn ele oubiets/eset@lele piers 294 
Dakar, Senegal.....scsercccece AGT. 
Danzig, Poland Soe nS ccc aia aT wistaece 5: Pe ee ES seirawies oaks ets 
over, England......... cs ns wach Odessa, U.S. S. R..... Z 
og ey tito Osler Nocwaisiies ae SRE ne Tee 3767 


Esmeraidas, Ecuador—via Panama......, Pago Pago, Samoa—via 


Palermo, Sicily....... : 


Fall River, Massachusetts........ Aries 
Famagusta, Cyprus............ qaanuel sive reve : 
Fastnet, off Ireland dee wleiy (PRE IAM, ons Ga etie Roget 
Fernandina, Florida............ ogre aan 760|| Pentland Firth, North Scotiand. |)! ‘+! 
Bote erd. Wales: ara eat aa ae gu cle 5 

ume, Italy—(see Rijeka, Yugoslavia) | ~~ ——_+|| Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . 
Fort de France, Martinique i 
Frederikshaab, Greenland 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Funchal, Madeira..... 


Plymouth, Eng 
Pitre 


Galveston, Texas........0eee08 


alway, Ireland.........6. ave Port Antonio, Ja 
ne , Jamaica. 
PREVA EOLAING cheveisia ses, sieie ¢\ai0 eleva ele ale wk see ; Port Arthur, Texas . 


a 


7 


y 
% 
~ 
4 
a 
; 


Port-au-Prince, Halt. ..-c.ses-ss000-- 


rt of Spain, Trini : 
Port Plata, Dominican Republic 
Port Said, Egypt. 
Port Townsend, Washington—via ee 
Portland, Maine—via Cape Cod Canal. . 

via Pollock Rip Channel 

ae Nantucket Shoals "Lightshi, 
Portland, Oregon—via Panama. 
Porto Grande, Sao Vicente, Cape 
Portsmouth, New eae roma. 
Preston, Cuba. 
Progreso, Mexic« 
Provincetown, Massachusetts . 
Puerto Banes, Cub 


Puerto Colombia, Colombia 

Puerto Cortes, He 

Puerto Mexico, Mexico 

Punta Arenas, ‘Chile—via Panama 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica—via Panama 
Pusan, Korea 


Quebec, Canad: 
Queenstown (Gee Cobh, Ireland) 


Reykjavik, Iceland 
Rijeka, Yugoslavia 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Rotterdam, Netherlands 


ee George, Grenada 


ound 
—via Nantucket Lightship 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
St. Nazaire, France 


, Puerto Rico 
$||San Juan del Norte, Nicara 


|/Sanchez, Dominican ets, C ice 


Santa C 


Santander, S 


Santiago apa: 


6||Santos, Brazil 


e 
Sydney, Australia—via Panama........ ec 
Sydney, Nova Scotia yh 


St. Nicolaas Bay, Aruba 
St. Pierre, Martinique 
Salaverry, Peru—via Panama 
Salvador, Brazil 
San Diego, Calif.—via Panama 5 
San Francisco, Calif.—via Panama Yokohama, Japan—via Panama 
San Jose, Guatemala—via Panama Yucatan Channel, Central America 
DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA, TO: 

Port Miles Port Miles 
ADIARS AMOA VES seuss sjvchscatolenate”s oo aya lenastes Mele 5,710|| Le Havre, France..............0.. seoeeee| 4,651 
AEICR CONG cacao .k wae a cialis, -<) 0 oof ans alee 1,921 |] Liverpool, Nova Scotia. .............00008 2,288 
ARTCICTA TI IN. "Zorpia alasees: of steyaca,5) 2 2Ps, See satan 6,516 || Los Angeles, Calif......... hel vers Stata Te mR yayaeeaee 2,913 
BI Abimerey WU oss cette © oheope.0 arate Peevaters 1,944 || Manila, Po Vos. sels aie slated oe ots tes cre aR 9,347 _ 
CLG SPAS oy cin on a ovcceeioletin: 2 loleycl he onalenocs 2,421 pe cete Australia... s.. «snc catheter ,924 
Boma ys ANGIa eA Be cre heaps wives Soke ele ,335|| Mobile, Ala.......... 1,414 
Bordeaux, France........ 4,641 Montetiten Uruguay 5,232 
Boston, Mass........... 2,200|| New Orleans om 1,433 
Buenos Aires, Zigonting 5,429|) New York.. 2,018 
Calcutta, India. . 10,981 || Norfolk, Va. 1,822 
Callao, Peru....... ,350 Pensacola, Fla. 1,387 
Charleston, S. C 1,607 || Pernambuco, Brazil . 3,256 
glombo vCovloiia-ssn oe aaitene sede nG. ‘767 || Philadelphia, Pa........-... sp .. | 1989 
Colon, Panama....-.. g cdb 5 a ciea ats side ees 44)) Plymouth, England... . . 0) ss. 05 /s-<caoeipieeniene 494 
Galveston, WN Gree ee + A OI OISIO ead 1,534 || Punta Arenas, via west of South America...| 3,931 
GUASO WOOL LANG arts toeletniewaleie o.0 oa nete 4,552 via east of South America............... 6,495 
(stiam,; Marianas. Oo ii ines eet we oy ,988)| Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...........0.e+ee+0e 4,328 
Guayaquil, Ecuador: . 0... deme ce ee $24'|'San Francisco, Calif. .-. 20. << ace ee viene 3,245 
Habana Cuba. i. cs 5 peti enna oie eve 15042: Seattle; WAS, vic. «0: 0s oc e6, scares erys Ona 4,020 
Halifax, Nova Scotias. «2. .cte ee ee ee 2,398 || Shanghat, Ching tcc. nics aictelseke ote alent retenehees 8,566 
Hamburg, Germany —. 2 ore eee sein ees ,102 SINGADOLO! 5 f Pacts aici oes soe 10,505 
Hong ape CON ee oa eerie Sainte 9;195|| Straits of Gibraltar... ..........00 cess oe 4,351 
TOMO hs a. Nodes Ninrongle Gia ete eisto slot = sia 4:686'|| Valparaiso, Chile; 040.) .... ~<a oils eumrele eee 2,616 
Sethe. AE: es ER Se CEN ICIS eOPIGNE co 1,560|| Vancouver, British Columbia.............. 4,032 
Gy MVNO Ee ET LE rare) =o) ciels ip auettatektohetiireaceloe) sels 1/108 || Wellington, New Zealand................. 6,505 
Kingston, MT ATALCAS.. < scRt aa sei een a onslains 594 Yokohama, Japan. }./.°.:. ... <5. stein sie siemens 7,682 

DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO 
Port Miles Port Miles 
MANGO gOVEC KACO rie 12 clatiane: oxe)miwla inp reays'ein a ee 1,833 |] Melbourne, Australia... 2. 65420 e ou cles tie 6,970 
Acapulco, Mex Lae Seo Gn oe winner ne ao As3724 | Mid way. ISLAM od iea'ere meine os cssiets erestetetenatelseote 2,801 
RTBOG a CHING Ure Oiie co sials a1) (0 s.nietels sisson jen i ,788|| Nome, Alaska........... «.| 2,631 
AWnehoragey Alaskay.2°..%. ccs ce cciele oe a cess 1,872 Nonuti, Gilbert Islands. 4,185 
Antofagasta, Chile. .......-...++++-. .-| 4,762|| Pago Pago, Samoa Islands 4,150 
Arigav Ghileies se os. os ee ei 4,551 || Punta Arenas, Chile. . 6,188 
Auckland, N. Z........ ae 5,680|| Pusan, Korea......... 4,914 
Brisbane, Australia...... '193 || Rabaul, New Britain. 5,396 
Buenaventura, Colombia 3,383 ||Saigon, Vietnam.................> .+| 6,878 
Callao, Peru..... 3,989||San Jose, Guatemala. ............c0 ee eeee 2,395 
Colon, Panama. . 3.288) Shanghai* China, . 2... s52. 22. sore meneame 5,395 
Darwin, Australia GOSS Sineapore iene... < «= ojele = gine. «ns 10i sunratele ele Eee cenaes 7,348 
Piakarta, JAVA. cnc cee Ao ose coals Lee store PEE wa a Se Aegean eye 
IMIASK Al Gore cceterenioBae tee Sass 4 Ve, Fil Islands): 5.50.5 sce «5, schol stereneisiskeaeene é 
ate aee 8 =e = Fe Sl AO EDO EL ee Sydney, J Atistralia (7 ccc cucctapcrand austere petoretane inet 
EG OE I Nicta acai ace Meas aneibiert ate,» ‘ ADAP ON = 2 « o/cia 5's ented 9 eat. sastspete e 5 

rly eee China hee EAD CaM ey eecerp ODI 6,044!|| Tansui, Taiwan (Formosa).............+.. 5,611 
LOTION UN Ee Ela oer = 5 soit tela alee hele cheese 6 ore 20011) Valparaiso, Chiles... ccs. s/s sw cictereie'e oeuamn opens 5,140 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands..........-.++++++5 A150} VANCOUVEr, B: Ci ces aceite oree cas 812 
Kiska Harbor, re Island, Alaska........ 2,629|| Viadivostok, U.S.S.R...........-.2--0e0a- 4,563 
Kobe, Japan...........-¢.++ BRE teochOK POS Wake Island: 57.. cjciacic erie toeghinerae 3,821 
Kodiak, Ranks. Bie eaten eet siaicoatme, Cia sre a Wellington, (NZ). casi see hems, ee neler 5,905 
Manila, Yokohama, Japan........ = .. «14,536 
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“< $$ eS aIyw8IR<Oee 0 ee 
DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
eA CEe aE eR eee aeee eee ee 


a ; 
To: 2 g 
OT Bl ve EF 3.18 g F | 
City a\Ssitel § 25 a | 
Br | £S| $2 3 g*\¢| 2) 2° 
-From: S 1°) 6 = — | — — >|] ——_f 4 
1 631} 619) 750 1 
Cape Haitien.......... vresrees| gq] 607) BAH) oeiltees|iraz\1130] Ole | 
Cartagena........+ teeta ororsia p take ‘| 449] 911 1029]1785| 104811036] 478 
Charlotte Amalie............ “| 8771 9831/1029 1490| 99811063] 841|1389 
OGIO Ta. a sie woe we c's teeseres + 118051 158911785|1490 769| 777|1740| 390 . 
Oo Se ONS Se aa 631/1142|1048/ 998] 769 92/1292] 602) 


36/1063] 777| 92 

$50 ity 138 841/1740/1292|1280 1 
1128]1468|1611/1389| 390} 602] 592/1621 
1035] 1422] 1518)1343 515} 503/1575 

i. | 888] 932] 517 1156 2213 be) 1484 329|2057| 1964 

321| 474! 700 
% 1420] 623) 814) 869/1888 
rir 13 ett 605 179011143|1134| 1501167111625) 458] 58111756 


To $ a 3 2 o — ° a 
+ ~ : 
- a Sl a.| 3 Silas a=] 3e 
City 3} ¢|3 | = | 221231 3) S| | 2 ld2 | 2] 3 | $81 Se 
e2/ 2) 3 || 88/88) Se) 3] 2] S (ge | = S<ia 
From: 2 be tO [SO po lee | Sos | Suk. | peoh eed were 
96|1703|1470| 224] 828] 417|1119|1299| 713]1996] 576 
4 oi a "2:1 go5| °°) 323) 803) 7oa|t4ss|i251| Iiolrisd] 437| so9|tos0| 40212301] ‘Bee 
inidaricsee tec isicccs = scee ii] 215] 522 980) 196) 1865 1632 420 028} 696) 1283] 1461 880/17 378 
Sn ee 5 : 
Sane ce: 308 702 196] 1136 2014/1781] 602) 455| 782|1437|1609) 1036/1623] 203 
eee HEUSHAEH 85] OU RORA agg] SO"]nS RSS H50) OR] 42] tat Sas auge 
Guayaquil......... besiateigiel 1470}1 2 
420| 659] 602/1550|1317 1033) 220] 965|1146| 560]2201| 782 
feet 5 Rae SS $38 1134 628 1530] 455|2388|/2155/1033 1209] 1821|1983] 143211191] 268 
mee 0022 AN) 8) SS) SSL TEE SSAA) BAO tG0R| yl 774) B80) SABRES 88 
eecemayo ; 1299|1980|1461| Sos{1609| 420] 1s7|1146 1983] 955] 201 617|3101|1774 
See aias dds Bil S| at7t 1038 402 fas aba ETL SL 888 Tlaeral 
eet en 176 8821 37611500] 2031917911 9801 78212681 962 1605|1774| 120711432 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Type of traffic 1955 1956 Type of traffic 1955 1956 
Net total water-borne mee Foreign 
Se ,912,924||Imports.............. 152,956,947 174,214,360 
commerce of the U. S./1,016,135,785/1,092,9 Coastai voris: = 144°276'212| | 163°348°808 
Domestic reat es ports from 
Coastwise............. 195,717,548] 205,910,228]] Caneda..-.o-----| 8,484,125) “210,572,643 
TAKOWISE.... cc eee 184,808,588] 173,990,656 : from overseas. eee aa 01g isa Apres 
6 2 ¢ ‘ xports!. ......5. : . , 'y 
emer , hr), 240.008;208) 260,734,050) eee eee 95,404:261| 12674487189 
PUMADON Gs, oi 4 dies bcs « 52,900,516} 53,064,701] Great Lakes ports to 
127 oo Ar 59,962,096 61,298,859 G te Sy ec ME 22,399,779 25,710,863 
Intraterritory.......... 1,950,807| 2,224,636 hat Stems Paige ge 288.371 g81,384 
Total domestic...., 745,032,853 766,223,135 Total foreign....... 271,102,932| 326,689,789 


‘Includes 53,574 tons in 1955 and 35,043 tons in 1956. 


Of Department of Defense controlled cargo 
and Special Category commodities for which breakdown b: 


y Canadian and overseas is not available, 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. 


System 1955 1956 
Atlantic COASINW ACO MAU: Go ale: iia aera asaifain ail iba orca ctawk Be 27,042,335,000 32,306,044,000 
REAAUDEOD AR UAW ALE IR AYA: «Fics: c\-otea dsr’ iunelargiy «hunk. th tru, eet tan 13,860,378,000 15,020,524,000 
Pacific coast waterways..\)...........cc00es 0 etn, 4,735,991,000 5,198, 144,000 
Sere eearone 56,785,586,000 


530,001 »976,000 
118,845,098,000 110,664,517,000 


20. Boe ny HO are SN ORR ESE Se mee ee Tey “a oS hee 216,507,665,000 219,977,791 ,000 
1Does not include traffic between foreign ports. 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


i 1954 1955 1956 1957* 


Exports of goods and services!......,. $21,110,000,000/$22,328,000,000 $26,123,000,000 $28,916,000,000 
Means of Financing 


Foreign sources: 


_imports of goods and services: .. . 16,088,000,000| 17,937,000,000| 19,810,000,000] 2 , 707,000, : 
Liquidation of gold and dollar. assets. , | — 1,760,000,000} — 1,495,000,000| — 1,538,000,000 a 16: Ooo ty 


Grants and other unilateral transfers}, , 4,937,000,000) 4,367,000,000| 4,434,000,000 


4,212,000, 
Long- and short-term ioans.......... ; — 93,000,000 310,000,000 626,000,000 96 eats 
U. ay Private sources (net): 
SRBRUUHTICOR A four css 80 Vides) aoe 486,000, 444, i ,000, 
Long- and short-term capital.......... 00000 000:000 $80.000;000 3tT'000! 


1,619,000,000 1,211,000,000} 2,980,000,000| 3,211; 
hHeE Dn oakeee ober. — 167,000,000! — 446,000,000! —692'000/000 000 


1Includes military supplies and services transferred under grants. 


*Preliminary. 


December 31, 


Gross | Dwt. 
‘tons tons 


Cuba 
setae leas 


Germany (West) 
Germany (East) 
Greece 


Treland 
Israel (Palestine) 
Israel, Republic of 


Sweden.... 
Switzerland 


‘Total all fawse. eo. e 12,798 | 58,270 | 80,601 16,293 |104,770 |147,316 3,018 | 48,379 


Includes ships in the custody of the Departments of Defense, State and Interior. 
2Includes the following U.S. Government owned ships transferred to U.S.S.R. under eae 


agreement and still remaining under that registry. iH] 83 1 518 | 785 | 


Transportation by Trucks 
Source: American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957* 


Trucks in use (number)........... 8,623,090'8,817,612 |9, 162,280 9,411,710 /9,888,981 |10, 161,737 |10.450,000 
ae sce tes $4,737.1 supa *$5,828.9! $6,200.0 


Gross operation revenues (millions) . 343 


Average haul in miles............ za N.A. 
Average load in tons. ............ 9,12} 8.94 9.01 9.11 9.26 9.58|.. N.A. 


‘*Preliminary. N.A:—Not Available 
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Notable Steamshi 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shi 


World Facts—Steamships and Motorships 


le SACS, nO selects Ae : Queen Elizabeth 
Gross tonnage is a measurement ay Saahiites larg ships are: 

7 be 
protruding bows, overall lengths of the as 900 foot, Pour U. 8. Na a ; 
Ubi Sueeh Mae ai, sch Ulan Baty teh Dur Oe Neal Bae feet 

0) : 
the. Forrestal and Saratoga shea 1,039 feet each. : Reg. | Leth. | Bath. 
Leth. | Og Name—registry ton. |Ft.-In.| Ft. -In. 
Name—registry ‘ton. Ft. -In. at ne Cole a ees Se a 79-4 
So (ee EN Matsonia, U.S...........-- y 
TEN LARGEST PASSENGER eee pre nrg oak Sacha 17.9 80-5 
gen Eilssbeth. Br... 81.297|1019-8 | 11g-7 || Monterey, 0. S.+---------/ 12048 72-0 
Si ae 329} 990-0 Nevasa, Bri. ....-------- +|20,387 —. 
New York, Gr..2....+2.-> 10-728 
Noordam, Neth........... ieee a = 
Ocean Monarch, Br.....-. 17362 79-2 
Olympia, Lib... ...--.-.. et 83-6 
i ryan a TAG oh oe 93-6 
erica, U. S.......-..---|/93,90T| (ao-0 | 20-8 || Oreades, Br.:...---+-++- -|38 116 6 
Bremen, Ger, (2).. nes Sree, Si 146/015 90-4 
OTHER PASSENGER AND CARGO SH Ore Titan, Lib... . > .}20,917) 116-5 
78-6 ||Gre Transport, Lib *7/20/910 116-5 
AC oS 80-4 |/Orion, Br... . - -|23,698 ea 
Antilles, F 90-8 - 27,632} 93-6 
Arcadia, Br Oronsay, Br /20°186 79-0 
; i: Crome 20,707) 613-1 | 80-4 || Orontes, Br - -}20, 
enting, U. &- 20,256| 579-6 | 76-8 |/Orsova, Br..........-.-.- 28,790 — 
ee ee 17,321] 593-10] 75-7 ||Osiotjord, Nor............ 1844 7 
ee 0,126] 597-11| 68-3 ||Osfordshire, Br... ..--...- 0,586 78-3 
Reyidel Gast Brose es 2208 686-3 cm ro Thulin, Netin. Se Se 18,718 33-3 
: Cree See : 0-5 3 Castle, Br...... , 
So ee beney | oae-0-| Sack je omaoanie Cable: BE one 75-7 
Athlone Castle, Br........ "376! 565-7 66-2 dent Wilson. U.S... .. 18.96 75-7 
eet a 18.100| 568-8 | 76-4 ||Pretne castl Br. |28,705) 84-0 
oo aaa 27.000) 680-6 | 87-6 ||prowra Castle, Br. ------ 15,719 73-2 
Rarcey eval: tii. c.ssss... [14/287] 525-8 | 70-10]! Queen of Bermuda, Br... 22,301 76-8 
Bergensfjord, Nor.......-.. 18,739 ahs ao Hangitane, Br. veveeeess=2) 21887 1S 
Boe ese jo286| 840-8°|, 90-0 ARERR EE, 5 teresa eee 73-9 
a Entz, Ger... ||... /15,004| 607-5 | 74-1 tote DBC raed Ayia te 1,8 
Picetatonieth Castle’ Br... _|is'o0| s94-7 | 76-5 || Rangitote Bron sss-:+-. 20,234 78-4 
Bloemfontein Castle, Br.. ’ 1-0 72-2 Nico Br 117'872 76—4 
a Not Ly'sha| 638-0-| "80-6 | een tanta nese: | 17,041 74-5 
Bomi Hills, I) eee ae 117,853 “6 744 Rhodesia Castle, Br....... 173 75-2 
Braemar Castle, Br 17,029 area ‘ Ruahing; Bris. oon es ss Hey 87-5 
Brasil, U. S...... 18,200 Sie ee Ruth Lake. -Br ooo. ae. He rer 7-3 
Brazil, U.S 20,683| 6 os z 80 + |{Ruys, Neth. ..........-.. 72-3 
Bretagne, F 16,355 ae 5-5 || Ryndam, Neth........... wie 
eae = Te bes! Sog_2 | Face ||Santa Maria, v5. ante oa 84-0 
BANTON BY. acs. 5 3 - - {16,033} 5€ UU. & 
Capetown Castle, Br....... 27,002| 734-0 aah Santa Rosa, U.S. ey 
GAYIMTHIA. BP ois co vs, 21,947 608-3 80-— Saturnia, It...... cen 
Carnarvon Castle, Br... ... |20,148| 686-3 ae Saxonia, Br...... ait 
MOBITHAGO MBE si, ace eee 14,283 ae zate Scott Misener, Br. oe 
MEGrA MUCH OBT ANN Ms cece c 15,896] 560— 7. ~z || Sept. Isles, Br.. Es 
5 pe aS bi'S13| 672-8 | 85-2 || Su ,rames Clark Bee 78-6 
oe Be ‘Net ines, eae 29/4968 682-6 89-2 ||Sovetsky Soljus, U.S be 72-2 
Conte Se eimnan, Tt: 23,562) 665-0 | 76-1 ||Soya-Atlantic, Sw......... 1 ae 30 
Conte Grande, It..... ee ea ee Soe Feat ee Set Sao see 
2k om = Stir! ; firs ss ete 
Sone (3) eae ea 15,682| 559-10] 71-3 Btatcounar Nethietrecve os 81-0 
POMBO, TAD. 2... ee | 30,3382] 744-1 | 100-5 Stavangerfjord, WOR eee ae 
Cristoforo Colombo, It. 29,191} 700-0 90-2 ||Stockholm, Sw............ oes 
Cruz Del Sur, Arg......... |24,570 664-1 80-6 |/Stratheden, Br......:..... 82~ 
Dominion Monarch, Br... . 26,463] 682-1 84-10/|Strathaird, Br............ 80-2 
Dunnottar Castle, Br... ... 15,054| 560-0 | 71-1 |\Strathmore, Br... ......., 82-3 
Durban Castle, Br........ 7,382| 594-7 76-5 ||Strathnaver, Br........._. 80-3 
Edinburgh Castle, Br..:. || 28,705| 747-5 84-0 |/Svealand, Sw............. 72-2 
Empire Orwell, Br... . - |18,036| 576-9 72-5 ||Syivania, Br.......-...... 80-4 
Empress of Britain, Br..... 25,516| 640-0 85-2 ||Tarfala, Sw............,. 80-8 
Empress of Bngland, Br... . |25,585| 640-0 85-4 || Thorshavet, Nor.......... T7-4 
Empress of France, Br 20,448) 601-3 | 75-3 ||Thorshovdi, Nor.......... 77-4 
Enduro, Or, wont 17,818] 638-0 80-4 |/Tonan Maru, Jap......... 74-0 
qa i880] Soe | odo Vaasa Be ig rs | a 
ederic : ropa 20, ae 3 BSBLA; SW a gic ows Sie iy 
Free ioe C., Nor. 19,614] 639-7 80-5 Vasilissa Ft Freideriki, Gr... . .| 20,553 83-2 
Gen. Wm. Weigel, 10k 17,558) 573-5 75-7 ||Vassijaure, Sw............ 16,172 74-8 
Gen. John Pope, U. Pa 17,927) 573-5 75-7 || Venezuela, It (6).......... 18,567 71-2 
Gertrude Eritze ny Ged 16,785| 625-10] 78-1 || vera Gras, Porth ucaweceee 21,765) 75-10 
Gotife ete!) SRS | B58 | ESI So upcatare: 
x Ae eee ye = = f Pah ie Pere rr 25 5 
Gothle, Br. . 2), gE 23,191] 631-3 81-10 Vuloaniae hs jaeetawene wioieeetee ae 24,496 79-10 
Hanseatic, Ger. (5) ee sa Baan Warwick Canter at Soe me 17,387 16-8 
MELON VBS EST Gerth ace a nos QF iS— shington, U. S.0...5.2. ‘ ae 
Homeric, Pan..........7° 18,563| 638-0 79-4 Weta INOBR ognccce aes 12,149) 66-4 
ES ae an 29,614] 718-8 90-10!) Wilhelm Ruys, Neth... |_| 21,119) 82-0 
Independence, bir: Shey een eyaed cae hee Willem Barendsa, eee 26.830 aed 
IMEEM EES Sieconece oth ss wo co nav 21, = Winchester Castle, Br... .. B es 
Italia, Pan... ... 16,777| 609-2 78-2 || Yuri Dolgoruky, U.S.S.R. (7)| 22,117 79-0 
Ilse Fritzen, Ger, -+ +.» (16,530) 620-10} 78-0 E 
Jac 20D Verolme, Neti Easel 18,734] 634-0 | 83-3 eae 
ohan Van Oldenbar- 
nevelt; Neth... hae. ssa 19,921| 609-2 74-9 || Universe Commander, Lib. .|85,618| 854-9 125-7 
Johannes Frans, Neth. 18,729] 634-0 83-3 || Universe Challenger, Lib. -|85,569) 854-9 | 125-5 
Kenya Castle, Br. 17,041| 576-6 74-4 || Universe Admiral, Lib... .. 85,564) 854-9 | 125-5 
Kosmos III, Nor.......... 18,460) 638-6 78-2 || Universe Leader, Libtesae 85,515) 854-9 | 125-5 
Talla, Us ROW ar wives ceeatncsc te 21,141] 600-0 Ge re Petrolore, Lib3-. sc gets eral eete 
ellan : mnehoma, Lib..,....... ; 
Lurline, U if ; 18 R 79-4 ||Tidewater, Lib............ 53,069| 785-10) 102-6 
Maasdam, Neth ,024) 503-4 69-2 ||George F. Getty, Lib... ... 52,2) 785-10| 102-6 
Mariposa, U.S 14,512| 529-6 76-4 || Agrigentum, It........... 51,7! 816-0 
Former names: 


and Motorships 


Boing (Date as of June 1 


d 
due to fantails and 


(1) Europa, 


holm, (5) Empress of Scotland, 


(2) 


Pasteur, (3) New Australia, ex-Monarch 
(6) Empress of Australia, O) Hamburg. 


of Bermuda, (4) Grips- 


- 
- 
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United States—Railway Statistics 


American Railway Statistics 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Freight | Pass. 


Cars |Carsin| Passengers| Freight Natl ay, Brepiosees 
.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees Wages 


Tons lars 
1935...... .666.228.739 
1940 90.630.844 
1945 -900.928,000 
Tene, aration 644,890,000 
POST oes. 8,072,000 
pepe gaa 2,489,000 
953.0... 80,827,635 
1954 ns ss ‘ ee 
1958... =. 
PERO ee 32,593] 1,738,631 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 
Miles |Kev.| Ave. | Frt. Miles Miles Casualties 
Vea Passenger Freight Traveled x | Trip | Rey.| Traveled | Traveled 
Revenue Revenue by as. x j|aton| by Pass. | by Freight 7 
Passenger Mile) Pas. | Mile rains Trains | Kill’d| Inj. 
Dollar: Thousands Cts. | Miles | Cts. Miles Miles No. ‘0. 
1935... 3E8. rote 361) 2.831, 139, 271 18,509,497| 1.94) 41.31) 1.00/385, aa "136 403,851,169] 5,107) 28,080 
1940... 417,955, 185| 3,584,201.061| 23,815,598| 1.75) 52.22] (:95/395, bee .187] 491,126,907] 4,612) 29,590 
1945 1,719,316,000 8'617°213,000 91.826,353| 1.87|102.33| 0.97] 484,444,000] 661.341.000| 4/691| 61.481 
1950. 814,741,000] 7,933,764,000} 31,790,470) 2.56] 65. 1.34 359,088/000 522,816,000} 3,398) 33,255 
1951. 901,019, 8,757,874, 34,640,031) 2.60). 71.35) 1.35)356,391,000| 536,582,000] 3,358] 34,437 
1952. 906,838,000) 8,915,130,000) 34,033,245) 2.67) 72.26] 1.44/345,533,000| 510,316,000] 2,926) 29,986 
1953. 842,662,589] 9,077,996,059| 31,678,951) 2.66] 69.13] 1.49/333,919,144| 499,549,762] 2,930] 29,199 
1954. 767,987,255) 7,914,809, 29,309,861] 2.62) 66.50) 1.43/317,671,899| 453,906, 2,475) 25,539 
1955. 743, 9) 8,665,379,045) 28,547,877| 2.61) 65.88) 1.38] 299,234,930) 483,393,077| 2,667] 27,832 
1956. 757,625,108] 9,088,637,405| 28,215,728] 2.69] 65.62| 1.40] 290,357,849] 483. '361,903] 2/489] 287669 
REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 
Total Net Railway Ratio 
Operating Tax Net Dividends 
Year Coersting Expenses Accruals Operating Income | Declared 7. ae 
Dollars Dollars * Dollars Dollars Pet. 
1935... .< 3, 499, 125, 784/2, 630, 177, “160 240,759,909) 505,414,828) 52,177,010} 202,561,628 75.11 
1940 y "354, 712,093) 3,131,597,647| 402/953,404| 690,553,986] 243,147,559] 216.521.597 71.9) 
1945..... 8.986,954,000) 7.115.391,000 835,434,006 858,864,000 502,250,000) 295,294,000 79.17 
19. ,587,000.000} 7,135,055,000} 1,212,084,000} 1,055,309, 000} 854,951,000) 348,811,000) 74, 
1951.'.... 10,511,612, 000 8, 122,521,000} 1,223,644,000} 956,699,000} 757,934,000) 373,574,000) 77.27 
1952),..5..< 0,702;877,000) 8, 134,811,000] 1,282, 144,000] 1,091,657,000| 900,472,000] 394, 132,000 76.01 
1953 10,787,891,218)8,218,223,003} 1 '205,366,249 1; 122,51 2} 176| 939, '886, *885| 445,145,073 76.18 
1954..... 9,484;014;757|7,460,507,465| 877,304,487| 887,817,305| 712,251,895) 405,402,893 78.66 
1955); os... 10,229,600,486| 7,724,496,197| 1,100,919,579| 1,144,347,404 958,849,372 476,206,666 75.51 
TO568s.0 75-3 10,686,491,787|8,199,791,512| 1,144, 446,025| 1,083,708,420| 908,415,732) 476,082,962 76.73 
VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS AND CAPITAL 
Investment | Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
Yr.| In Road and Stock tock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
Equipment | Qutstand, | Outstand. Outstand. Ouestand. tion Dividends 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dol Dollars ollar: 
1935] 25,500,465, 262] 7,986, 785,640) 2,036,510,297| 14,223, 572, 728) 24,246, Ban 665] 18,342,297, 429] 3,412.967,544 
9.40| 25,646,013, 606| 8,004,987,573 2,064.336,097 13, 302;080,418] 23,371.404,088| 17,629,613, 122] 3,741.132,000 
1945] 26.967.756, 000) 7.743,000,000} 2.604.000,000) 1 1:144:000/000) 20:891,000,090} 15,667,000,000 5,383, 158,00 
1950) 30,174,312,000| 7,492,000,000} 2,002,000,000} 10,905,000,000/ 20,399,000,000) 15,618,000, 6,768,658,000 
1951/31,077,781,000] 7,491,000, 2/006,000, 000} 10;775,000, 000! 20;272,000,000} 15,489,000, 000| 6,700,472.000 
1952/ 31,822, 114,000) 7,514,000,000) 1,987,000,000 10,571,000,000|20,072;000,000| 15,487,000,000] 6,734,590,008 
1953) 32,416,356,284) 7,545,559,914) 1,928,668,536 10;492'876,204 19:967 104,654 15, '365, 782,434 7,252,252,720 
1954/| 32,708,945,393| 7,846,916, 968] 1,582,240,666/ 10. Cetiney 467 ee cate 15,336,018, 593) 6,618,538,688 
1955|33,034,952,366| 7,695,473 ,452| 1,355,302,001} 10,258, 141,998) 19,308.917,451 15,171,166,209 7,300,385 953 
1956|33,714,158,638] 7,270,642,693} 1,443,170,735)| 10,609,748, 271 19,323,561, "699 15,284,648, 191|6,785,112,846 
DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUES, CLASS I RAILWAYS 
1954 1955 1956 
wating TEVENUES .. oii 6 os seks cscs penwocns $9,370,825,506 |$10, 106,329,593 |$ 10,550,942, 886 
bee egal BNC. WAGES) ssi ice 6, ajhe.s wale tevaia oie xa MYahole ale 4'627,395,541 4751,612°073| 5,056,706,347 
Fuel and power, locomotives. ............++eeeeeeees 420,240,049 0,385,267 42,843,090 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. ..........+-- 1,538,174,146] 1,653,680,65 1,752,751,141 
Loss, damage, inj. os ba IPSs; OWS: eee a ese sIoe imine rrbrraec err ty Pee: 
PEUNE MONG a= cts cai role sim vassle's Wecares 266, 604, 
AS eames Pralat aieiaiatts 'olctaysineets Tain a, cupvoreta!s\eurq-alarele alias 861,281,664} 1,080,412,881 1,121,348,437 
Hire of equipm., joint facility net rentals............. 251,026,265 251,501,574 252,995,909 
TGLtAKES, yc. wits es selene s 8,496,807,360| 8,978,332,715| 9,482,697,197 
Noch aloes Goctatins income 874,018,146! 1,127,996,878! 1,068,245,689 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year ended December 31 1954 1955 1956 1957 
arriers TepOrting..........e.seeeceeces 153 149 148 
iho oe tae regular noaedee Ge cis: 25 catecaoo- neve eae are 220,380 217,043 215,063 213,516 
Regular route intercity service revenue...........-- $304,946,690|$301,343,421 |$309,876,179|$328, 793,710 
Local and suburban revenue. ...........-eeeeeeree 19,106,716 $19,825,557 $20,123,441 20,243,549 
Charter or special bus revenue........-...-seseeee $21,919,539| $22,978,391] $25,757,697 | $29,934,308 
Total operating revenue. ............ eer ee ee eeeee $368, 787,756 |$369,909,537 |$384,281,342 $412, 159,575 
Total GXPCHBES wills. ck fe Pies « -niale arnsersiee clea cine volsins $337,379, 157 |$338,985,879 |$349,910,052 |$375,891,982 
Net operating revenlec......  .-- 1. sei ce ee eereee ,408, $30,923,658 | $34,371,290) $36,267,593 
Bus-miles in intercity line servic’............0.e0ee 816,033,406] 796,038,748 | 782,464,628 777,858,704 
Bus-miles in local and suburban service..........+. 38,752,664| 38,096,127| 37,079,235 35,739,623 
Bus-miles in charter or special service........... 48,870,604} 49,331,77 55,045,939] 62,078,605 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line sie ni) Peat oag ae Eater ar REER eT 100 ee ont 

rs carrie is 249, 1775, 1036, 
Local-and suburban revenue passengers c oo eee] oes 9'630| 13'094'3981 1. Oss 388 


Charter or special revenue passengers carried... 


684 United States—Railroad Train Speeds; Express Service 
Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the 


Source: Trains Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures 


United States 


on 1958 timetables 


= 


May, 1893 |N. Y. Central & H. R.... 
Apr. 1911|N. Y, Central-Lake Shore. 
June, 1927 |Pennsylvania 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlington & Quine 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul., 
July, 1934 |Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul., 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacific 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific 
Oct., 1934|/Union Pacific-Chicago & N 
New York Central 
Jan,, 1935|Pennsyvivania 
Jan., 1935|/Pennsylvania 

pr., 1935|New Haven 
Oct., 1936|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . 
May, 1937 Santa Fe... ..... cece eee eee ‘ 
May, 1937 |Santa Fe 
May, 1955|Baltimore & Ohio. 


.|Crittenden—"Empire State Exp.’’. 
.|Toledo—Elkhart, Ind.—20th Cent. 
.| Washington D.C.—N.Y. City. ... 4.5 
Denver—Chicago 10 

Chicago—Milwaukee 
Edgebrook—Oakwood, Ili 


3 Cheyenne—Omaha 


Los Angeles—New York 
.| Philadelphia— Washington 
Wilmington—North Point. Md.... 
Providence—Boston 
Chicago—Denver 
Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago.......|2228.6 |36 49 
Colo.—Dodge City, Kan. 
.|Washington. D C —Chicago 


8 32 . 
- + |1017.23/12 12 27) 83.3 


Ea a Dien ee eee 
Railroad | tance 
DIESEL TRACTION (76 m.p.h. and over) 
Milwaukee........ Olympian Hiawatha 61.9 
Litnols Central... . |City of New Orleans oe 
Sani e@.........|Golden Gate (2).......-..+- 
Santa Fe......... Golden Gate (2)........---- 37.9 
Tilinois Central Cities of New Orleans-Miami; 
Limited 44.6 
Santa Fe.........|El Capitan...........--.-- = 
Milwaukee........ Afternoon Hiawatha 43:4 
Milwaukee........ Olympian Hiawatha... . aa2 
Milwaukee........ Afternoon Hiawatha... rid 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver. 532 
Illinois Central... . |\City of Miami. SS 
Chicago & N.W.... 400 359 
Illinois Central... . 1372 
Union Pacific. . ee 
anta Fe 39 
Chicago & N.W.... |Twin Cities 400.......-.... X 
Burlington. . pee vice Zephyr (2) nay? ‘ 
Sloe ae eee A gediakes ete . North Platte. 137.2 
Milwaukee........ |Afternoon Hiawatha Ni ace ee fee Rj 
Santa Fe......... Grand Canyon............. 94.9 
Rock Island....... Rocky Mountain Rocket 64.7 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver 45.2 
Rock Island....... Rocky Mountain Rocket 65.9 
Burlington........ Morning Zephyr....... > 4 
Union Pacific......|Challenger.............+.-. Sidney.-....-..- 4 
Union Pacific... ... City of Denver... - 2... 5052. Fort Morgan... . 5 
Iilinois Central... . |Cities of New Orleans-Miami; 
Panama Limited E 8 
Union Pacific...... City.of Denver............./Grand Island... A 
Rock Island.......|Des Moines Rocket M 5 
Burlington........ Twin Cities Zephyr (2) East Dubuque. . |Prairle du Chien 6 
Burlington........ Morning Zephyr............ |Prairie du Chien |East Dubuque. . 6 
tied e Nw. eeEnaey 022 oe 
cago .W.... {Kate Shelley ae : 4 5 z 
Milwaukee........ Mail . (New Lisbon,...| 43.1 
Rock Island....... Rocky Mountain Roc 
Corn Belt Rocket... Iowa City..-.... 65.9 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (69 m.p.h. and over) 
Pennsylvania...... Broadway Limited Harrisburg.....| 83.5 
Chicago N.S. and : 

Milwaukee...... Chicago Limited Lake Forest... . 15.4 
Pennsylvania. . . |Pittsburgh-New York Mail..|Lancaster...... ¥ 48.3 
Pennsylvania...... ot eran eanay cee ea trate 35.2 
Pennsylvania......|Manhattan Limited 48.1 
Pennsylvania......|/Executive...........+..05- 48.1 
Pennsylvania,..... Afternoon Congressional ewark No. Philadelphia} 76.0 
Pennsylvania,.....|Afternoon Congressional No. Philadelphia kK 76.0 
Pennsylvania......|Broadway Limited.......... isb 83.5 
Pennsylvania...... {Afternoon Congressional . 68.4 
Pennavivania...-....|4 trains, 5. ......ccr es eawe 68.4 
Chicago N.S. and 

Milwaukee.:.... ..|Edison Court... 15.0 
Pennsylvania...... .|No. Philadelphia} 76.0 
Pennsylvania. . |Spirit of St. Louis, 48.3 
Pennsylvania......|Duquesne................. 48.3 

Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 
Date Time |M. P 


H. M. S.| Hour 


219 8 
768.0 |12 29 301\ 61. 


Domestic and International Expre 


Railway Express Agency, 


ss Service 


Domestic rail and air express service extends throughout the U. S. and points in Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Cuba. The company operates an international shipping service by surface transportation 
between the U. S. and 33 free nations. Agents in the countries operate in a manner similar 


Railway Express Agency in the U. 
via connections with transocean and foreign airlines. 


S. The company also operates a worldwide air shipping service 


Express service was inaugurated March 4, 1839. Air express service was inaugurated September 1, 1927. 


Year 


Rail shipments Air shipments 


$03,922,311 


Revenue 


$32,364,802 
34,238,950 
33,248,462 


otor fuel consu 


Registered i E z 
Mini- | automo- State? ‘Motor fuel : 
mum |biles, buses} Tax per tax collec- , Non- 
age* & trucks! gallon — tions Highway highway 


aie 7 
ot oe 4 ; rs i . 
Bont are ? 34,985 511,45 43,251 
Rae 6,831,950 6 316,218 4,915,936 424,876 
Camas: Pattee AG: 815,550 6 if 67, i 
Connecticut...| 16 1,007,653 6 43,594 717,052 20,298 
Delaware 16 170,8 5 fi 155,66 9,3 
Florida....... 1,970,703 v4 105,538 1,454,88: 223,851 
eles. across 1,320,288 6.5 i 161,457 60,8 
Tdaho.nje...... 342,00: 6 33,426 42,517 
Mlinois.. . ..... 3,513,182 5 156,867 2,754,925 417,926 
Indiana... ... . 1,907,417 6 91,237 1,598,219 129,190 
Iowa....... 1,221,21 6 i 67,762 
Kansas. . 1,088,367 5 45,574 734,743 200,649 
Kentucky 1,105,584 7 60,061 802,702 41 
Louisiana 1,072,848 7 60,233 835,609 57,994 
Maine... 46,290 ve 21,951 302,831 11,855 
Maryland : 1,028,457 6 50,113 795,618 42,273 
Mass... .. . 1 16 1,672,261 5.5 68,617 1,281,356 47,762 
Michigan 16 (14) 3,213,310 6 144,648 2,350,231 213,313 
Minnesota....| 15 1,446,084 5 743 1,047,341 200,441 
Mississippi. . 17 (15) ; ie 42,081 2,905 34, 
ag 16 (15) 1,578,387 3 46,819 1,439,258 183,357 
Montana..... 345 if 20,772 2,617 65,271 
Nebraska. pos 15% 664,071 7 35,453 511,200 | 78,220 
Nevada....... 147,311 6 ,721 134,923 14,352 
N. Hampshire. 16 (15) 232,389 6 9,867 86,375 : 
New Jersey . 17 (16) 2,166,453 4 75,168 1,801,867 74,767 
New Mexico...| 16 (13) 377,747 6 22,996 372,549 23,816 
New York. 18 (16) 4,777,649 4 150,517 3,529,255 406,965 
af Carolina. 16 1,562,645 7 94,889 1,303,090 5,85 
N. Dakota. . 16 (14) 320,202 6 19,541 93,264 130,638 
Olio. .....5.. 16 (14) 3,793,699 5 152,432 2,975,191 175,704 
Oklahoma. 16 (14) 1,071,766 6.5 7,1 98,550 fi 
Oréegon....... 16 (14) 830,626 6 7,2! 601,398 62,643 
Pennsylvania..| 18 (16) 3,989,299 5 173,423 3,008,353 157,377 
Rhode Island.. | 16 320,425 4 F 38,433 é 
S. Carolina....| 14 819,443 ve 47,831 53,823 36,379 
329,707 6 18,267 227,563 110,679 
1,160,042 if 73,150 974,958 64, 
4,095,462 5 185,317 3,364,071 318,608 
69,093 6 ,604 286,474 33, 
144,596 6.5 7,282 119,010 
1,352,201 6 74,506 1,181,609 58,990 
1,242,528 6.5 58,031 840,9' 88,195 
604,741 6 29,830 482,313 11,762 
1,478,727 6 73,763 1,105,726 141,769 
81,1 5 9,017 2,48 17, 632. 
196,738 6 11,356 192,414 2,920 195,334 
67,135,546 esc s abs 3,113,756 | 51,864,631 5,089,959 | 56,954,590 


*Source: American Automobile Association 1958 Digest of Motor Laws. Figures in parentheses are 
x age limits for junior permits, school permits, or otherwise. 


1Registrations include: Automobile, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 55,692,934, publicly 
owned 213,261; buses, private and commercial 151,825, publicly owned 116,712; trucks, private and 
commercial 10, 464, 917, publicly owned 495,897. Total private and commercial 66,309,676, publicly 
owned 825,870. 


2Does not include Federal Tax. 
8Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 561,263 gallons. 
“9 Motor fuel consumed, bepes above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 55,779,786; 
for public use 1,174,804 rs! 


U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


Jan. 1 U. S. Jan. 1 U. S. Jan. 1 U. S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U.S. 
1940 32,453,233|/1944. .. .|30.479,306//1948. .. ./41,085,531//1952. . . .}53,265, 406)|1 956 165, a 510. 


+ /56;279°864|/1957 . “16713 5,546 
158,589/863/| 1958 est. 68, 308 ,000 
62,760,395! | 


“27 °/34'g94°134|/1945. . . |]31,035/420|/1949. - . ||44'690,296|1953. . 
1942. ok 33° 003,656||/1946. . . . |34,373,002/|1950. .. ./49,161.691||1954. . . 
1943. . | :130,888,134|1947. -. -|37,841,498)/1951..  . 151,913,965/|1955. 


79 Million Car, Truck or Bus Drivers in the U. S. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, estimated:total licenses in force during 1957 


. of ‘| No. of No. of No. of 

efater auvers State drivers State drivers State drivers 
| 1,328,498) [Kansas....... 1,318,248||N. Hampshire.| _ 292,089||Tennessee. 1,504,651 
agen. 3: Suc ... 591,851) |Kentucky. ... . 1,202'226 New Jersey... | 2,419,976 x 4,110/866 
Arkansas...,. 786,259] |Louisiana.....| 1,172,626||New Mexico. . 444,928 13,099 
California. ...| 7,320,862| |Maine........ : one : 160 Bay 
Colorado. ......| 1,009,028} |Maryland . ‘ Virg: Fey « ceed ee rir 
Connecticut...| 1,198,326) Massachusetts 2, P 9}/Wash ft dae le L278: ¢ 
Delaware..... 211,453) |Michigan. - 3, West V rg nia. ‘ OREN 

Florida....... 2,384,867 Minnesota. Oklahoma....| 1,075,262||/Wisconsin. .. .|- 1,866,6 
Georgia. ...-. 1,681,900] Mississippi Oregon....... 887,275||Wyoming..... 200,086 
TdBhG. inc lain 378,378] |Missouri. 'Pennsylvanie..| 5,107,356||Dist. of Col... 337,026 
Tlinois ...| 4,586,045) |Montana : 4|/Rhode Island . 393,579 ; a aes 

Indiana 2,300,572| |Nebraska f IS. Carolina. ..| 1,333,911 Total...... 1,630, 
=a Iowa. 1,403,514| [Nevada...... 170,920||S. Dakota... . 405,695 


Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Seattle, Wash 
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~~ 1968! 333] 170] 286! 154] 7291 808 313 
Misia Siew.i2::| aoe °8| $55) Ma) 80] A] 2a] S08] aa) ats i 
Haltimore, Md Hee Loe 396 a HA sey etd $85 380 eat 416) 
Boston, Mass. . ¢ i 391 
286| 434] 367] 459 86] 458] 526| 435] 190 
Burlington, vé..''. | 1541 304 480] 259| 386 844) 919| 821] 573 468 
Be | Fae) 282) al ABs St ae] | 001 aes a3) 
Bes Tea Gee he as) al Taal 2 a3 
Cocoa, Re 620] 525] 392| 772| 327] 713] 179] 310| 108} 146 wr 
Detroit, Mich.,......| 558} 651] 532] 718] 252] 640] 367| 272) 254] 167 s78 
Evansvilie, Ind,...:..| 964] 870] 739/1114| 667|1053| 393] 297| 234! 480 
Gettysburg, Pa’. 313! 176] 53] 416) 321] 468] 382] 639] 459] 309 a 
Hagerstown, Md 349] 210| 69] 452] 306] 504! 346] 700| 429] 301 ae 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 272| 155| 75] 394] 295| 432] 418] 689] 487] 300 538 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 769| 692] 572] 947| 488] 881] 321) 186] 110] 308 ag 
e George, N. Y 9. 568 
Louisville, Ky........ 545 
Montreal, Que 311 
New York, N. 269 
Norfolk, Ve. wei. es 118 
Philadelphia, Pa 177 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 523 
DAG 3 710 
luebec, we. : 
a took Me. 5 tos 74t 344] 554 768 
Mie ono. 5 3} 299] 685] 308] 236] 197| 111 421 
Toronto, Ont. .:.....| 386] 550} 469| 559] 109] 479] 567| 511| 493! 296 430 
Washington, D. C....| 372) 172) 39] 445] 376] 519] 367] 692| 497| 364 78 
White Mts., N. H....| 220] 451| 518] 163] 493] 109] 921/1019| 928] 680 53: 
4 ae. Mg Sialg 
epee be al eg Pep gars ZI1O18/,, 
Z1g)/5/e e818 2 19 bi gis) = 
glei<]e¢/F si slsjate fie) sls 
Cities inthe West | 2 | 2 | =| & § Pepa rs S or Si 4% < 
2] ¢ a/isidi sis) § iss 2|& g 
A ee a e/3 a 
2) 6 [| a| ats 3 3 ie fae a 
aleid/Si6/aialalald mot. | imate 
; 1145] 834] 690] 871]1252] 793] 451/1509]1699 863] 1849] 1303/2534 
Boke tas: e 1145 861] 763/1766|1686| 860/1489/1407! 771 1485] 1086|2080/2784 
Calgary, Alta’ 834] 861 1061/1800|2001}1165/1270| 1927/1312 1750} 1657|227413106 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 690) 763/1061 81! 921) 103/1028) 847] 86 692) 1211/1234/2026 
Chicago, Ilt.....6/ °° 871|1766|1800] 981 1039} 495]1522|1813 500|2219] 553/2168 
Dallas, Texas... 1): ): 1352/1686|2001| 921] 951 797|1182] 632)1104 5400/1446] 478/1 
Denver, Colo. 793] 860|1165] 1038/1039] 797 1086|_ 723] 872 645|1268]1164|1789 
Duluth’ Minn... 111 "" 451/1489]/1270/1028] 4951182 1814]1831 28| 659/2176| 999]2382 
El Paso, Texas... |)! 509]1407/1927| 847|1522| 632) 723]1814 1526] 757/1094| 814/1110|1327 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. ||1699} 7711312] 866|1813|1104| 872/1831| 628 896] 1350/1336] 526/1459/2013 
Helena, Mont........ 32] 573) 422] 725/1596/1619] 785/1122/1526| 896 1865} 1331]1235|1935|2707 
Houston, Texus. |||; 1932]2247/1167|1107] 242/1063]1428| 757/1350/1865 7101571] 588/1120 
Kansas City, Mo... :.| 863/1485/1750| 692] 500] 540] 645| 65911094|1336/1331| 710 1742| 478|1740 
Los Angeles, Calit. ||: 898/1657)/1211)2219/1446/1268|/2176| 814| 526/12351157111742 1865/2191 
Memphis, Tenn. ,.. | 3/2080)2274/1234! 553] 478/1164| 999/1110/1459|1935] 588] 478|1865 1657 
Mexico City, Mexico., 2784)3106|2026/2168)1200|1789|2382|1327|2013|2707| 1120174012191 | 1657 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 1793]1685/1003} —88}1057/1061| 455/1611|1869|1505/1196| 568/2214| 6381/2257 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 1486) 1262) 858} 425] 99] 916] 156|1480|1804|1030/1274| 46212210] 8386/2228 
New Orleans, La...” 2237)/2505/1425/ 998} 504/1321/1405|1124)/1608|2123| 383] 89211938] 4061149 
Omaha, Nebr.......; 1297/1545] 491) 487) 675] 552) 521/1202/1373/1146| 917] 21211718] 6383/1905 
Portland, Ore... ..))! 456] 859/1275|2262/2164/1338]1836| 1885/1249] 734/2410/1983|1026|2558/3262 
Reno, Nev........... 1 424|1390}1007|2001/1885]1064/1972|1294)] 659] 912/2009|1709| 474|2228|2671 
Salt Lake Gity, Uiah || 376] 921) 475/1469/1353] 514/1440/1027| 391] 502/1595/1177| 736|/1696/2321 
St. Louis, Mo!,.....; 1758/2016) 945] 294] 659] 889] 677/1219|1589|1677| 816] 25711916] 304/1882 
San Antonio, Texas... 1884/2181/1101)1243] 275] 864/1457| 566|1202|/1782| 194| 795/1380| 732| 896 
San Francisco 1736} 654)/1571]/1241)/2235/1850/1298|2206|1252| 897|1146|2009/1943| 4301218212629 
Santa Fe, N. M g| 1322 1994 495/1369| 661] 389/1494| 333] 479/1202| 907| 856] 8901104311710 


Spokane, Wash.... 396] 465 
Vancouver, B. C 690| 791 
Winnipeg, Man.,.... 1751} 913 
Yellowstone Nat’l Pk.| 661] 386| 575 


OeWew ork, N. ¥..... 1.031||437 Windsor, N. C..... ators 
(Via N. J. Turnpike to 450 Williamston, N. C.,.... 
Delaware Memorial 473 Washington, N. C...... 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N, CO... 1°! 
127 Farnhurst. Del, . 904 |/548 Jacksonville, N. C...... 
225 Saisbury, Md... -. 806//598 Wilmington, N. C.:) °°)! 
299 Whispering Pines, Va.. 732/|671 yrtle Beach, 8. C..., 
324 Kiptopeke Beach, Va... 707||706 Georgetown, 8. C.. 
(Via ferry to Little Creek, 762 Mt, Pleasant, 8. C 
Va.) 767 Charleston, S. C.. 
332 Norfolk, Va............ 699||799 Jacksonboro, 8. 
384 Elizabeth City, N. C.... 647 1/821 Gardens Corner, 7 
403 Hertford, N. C........: 628 ||828 Pocataligo, S. C 
416 Edenton, N.C......... 615 ''842 Ridgeland, S. G!!.7 777! 


1307|2232/2280) 1407/1561 
1423/2348/2364|1527|1872|2097|1461 


= 
i 


998/1923/1939)1102]1447/1851|1215 


28) 934)1410|1252) 430]/1907|1809|1116|1656| 892|2154|1385 2610 
522|1461/1419] 575/1061|1345| 768 


NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE AND MIAMI 
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769| 60] 836] 228] 146) 471) 237] 465) 240] 401) 477/1015| 584| 386] 372} 220 Albany, Y. 
692] 334] 749) 496} 122} 2 60} 349] 452] 671] 280) 953] 601] 550) 172] 451 Atlante City N. J. 
572| 401| 614) 573] 188] 230} 96} 231) 519} 738] 142] 818) 472) 469 9| 518] Baltimore, Mc ; 
947| 219) 989] 327] 221) 535) 314] 590] 106] 387) 557/1193) 763) 559) 445) 163) Boston, Mass. — 
488| 328] 544] 387) 379] 6 369| 222) 522) 552) 523) 741) 299) 109] 376] 493) Buffalo, N. Y. 
881] 94) 930) 81) 301] 721) 393) 628) 203] 258] 638) 112] 685) 479] 519) 109} Burlington, Vt. 
321) 765] 268] 845) 580] 405) 518] 228 1010] 311] 533] 308] 567| 367) 921 Charleston, W. Va. 
186} 868} 304] 861] 831} 889] 757| 457|)1055/1030| 802] 294) 236) 511) 692/1019| Chicag 
110] 778} 107| 822} 660] 605) 586] 257] 957) 9: 518] 344] 197] 493] 497] 928 Gindheoker Ohio 
302} 529) 357| 574) 508) 616} 427) 130) 708] 739] 474) 554] 111] 296) 364] 680] Cleveland, Ohio 
174) 669] 217| 714) 555) 584] 481] 186] 848] 879] 497] 417] 131] 429) 389] 820] Columbus, Ohio 
280] 596] 363) 594] 631) 728) 596} 301 762| 643) 515] 55] 239) 532) 74 Detroit, Mich 
164/1009] 128|1029) 897] 798| 823] 528/1188/1202| 711] 172) 386) 691] 737|1160| Evansville, Ind. 
522) 376| 568] 545) 211) 269) 118] 177 3] 710} 186) 768] 421) 430) 78) 532] Gettysburg, Pa. 
495| 413) 538] 585) 236) 261) 144) 162] 559] 750} 178) 741] 413] 415) 67] 569) Hagerstown, eee: 
552} 340) 596} 509] 173) 3 100} 196} 501) 674) 222) 785) 438] 395) 114) 496] Harrisburg, P. 
837] 114] 865] 730) 713] 656] 354/1012]1038] 626] 241] 216] 505] 566] 993] Indianapolis, Ind, 
837 887| 174] 209) 540) 303] 538) 265] 339) 546/1083) 641] 440) 438] 201 e George, N. Y. 
114| 887 956| 769] 673) 693] 391/1096/1121 2 306] 602) 603/1043] Louisville, Ky. 
865] 174) 956 375| 699] 475} 609) 269] 173} 718/1119] 650] 354| 600] 190} Montreal We 
730] 209) 769] 375 329] 93] 371] 328 6| 332) 976) 612) 479) 228) 327) New York, N 
713] 540] 673] 699) 329 234| 427| 725) 864] 94] 938] 671] 715) 187) 656] Norfolk 
656| 303] 693) 475| 93] 234 298] 421] 623] 241] 902) 541) 478] 135] 430 Philadelphia, Pa. 
354! 538] 391] 609] 371] 427] 298 697| 774] 340) 592) 244] 331] 235] 694) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1012] 265/1096] 269] 328] 725) 421) 697 293| 664|1262) 820] 624| 540] 96] Portland, Me. 
1038} 339/1121] 173] 546] 864] 623] 774| 293 864/1248] 815] 528) 758 ae Quebec, Que. 
626| 546| 586] 718} 332} 94] 241] 340] 664 8 586] 632] 105 Richmond, Va. 
241/1083} 265/1119| 976] 938] 902) 592/1262)1248) 845 454| 765] 816 1389 St. Louis, . 
216] 641] 306} 650} 612] 671) 541) 244; 820) 815] 586] 454 94) 480)°792| Toledo, Ohio 
505] 440] 602] 354) 479| 715] 478] 331] 624] 528) 632) 765] 294 507} 586| Toronto, Ont. 
566| 438] 603] 600} 228] 187) 135] 235] 540) 758] 105] 816] 480} 507 560| Washington, D. C, 
993| 201/1043| 190) 327| 656| 430] 694} 96| 242| 663|1239| 792| 586) 560 White Mts., N. H. 
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784| 449|1820]} 620/1344/1502| 970)1129/1608/1736/1237/1302} 993/1418) 436] 661] Bismarck, N. D. 
1793|1486|2237/1297| 456] 424; 376|1758|1884| 654/1322] 496/ 396/ 690/1751| 386] Boise, Idaho 
1685] 1262/2505/1545| 859 1390 921/2016|2181/1571/1594| 779] 465) 791] 913] 575) Calgary, Alta. 
1603] 8358/1425] 491}1275|1007| 475} 945/1101}1241) 495/1307) 998/1423/1128) 522 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
88| 425) 998] 487]2262/2001/1469| 294/1243/2235)1369/2232)/1923/2348) 943/1461| Chicago, Ill. 
1057| 991] 504| 675/2164/1885|1353] 659] 275/1850] 661/2280)1939)/2364/1410/1419) Dallas, Texas 
1061] 916|1321| 552/1338/1064| 514] 889] 864/1298) 389])1407)1102)1527)1252) 575 Denver, Colo: 
455| 15611405} 521/1836|1972/1440| 677|1457/2206/1494)1561/1447|/1872| 430/1061] Duluth, Minn. 
1611/1480] 1124] 1202] 1885|1294|1027/1219| 566/1252| 333/1954/1851/2097/1907|1345| El Paso, Texas 
1869|1804]1608|1373|1249| 659] 391/1589]1202| 897, 4791318 1215 1461]1809] 768], Grand Canyon, Ariz, 
1505] 1030/2123/1146] 734| 912) 502/1677/1782|1202)1195| 634 750/1116| 183] Helena, Mont. 
1196/1274] 383] 917/2410}2009)1595| 816} 194/2009|) 90712479 2100 2615/1656|1665 Houston, Texas 
568! 462] 892] 212/1983/1709]1177| 257| 795/1943) 856]1981|1648)2073]. 892/1148) Kansas City, Mo. 
2214/2210/1938|1718/1026; 474] 736/1916/1380| 430] 890)1217/1415)1360/2154/1093] Los Angeles, Calif, 
631] 886] 406) 683/2558 1696] 304] 732|2182)1043/2627/2260)2685|1385|1708] Memphis, Tenn. 
2257/2228] 1497] 1905/3262|2671/2321/1862| 896/2629)1710)3331|3032/3457/2610/2524| Mexico City, Mex, 
346|1087| 496/2219|2010}1478| 383)1332/2244/1419/2139/1830/2255| 845|1416| Milwaukee, Wis. 
346 1340] 367]1873|1818] 1286}- 568] 1263/2050] 1342/1691)1405|1909) 479/1015] Minneapolis, Minn. 
1087}134 1097|2668/2389/1857| 708] 572/2342)1165/2784|2443/2868/1802/1923) New Orleans, La. 
496] 367!1097 1775|1514| 982] 458] 980/1748] 966/1780|1471/1896| 687] 948] Omaha, Nebr. 
2219}1873|2668)}1755 576| 832|2236|/2362| 705/1800| 176} 389) 334/1820} 918] Portland, Ore. 
2010]1818]2389}1514| 576 532/1962/1928} 230}1104| 970] 820/1113]1966} 810} Reno, Nev 
1478] 1293|1857| 982] 832] 532 1406|1396| 762] 875] 872) 824/1070/1418] 377| Salt Lake ‘C., Utah 
383] 568] 708] 458/2236/1962/1406 971/2196|1109/2311/2002|2427|1078|1401} St. Louis, Mo. 
1332|1293 2] 980|2362)1928/1396| 971 1784| 841|2427/2328/2570|1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas 
2244|2050|2342/1748| 705) 230] 762/2196)1784 1207| 887|1101/1046|2200/1004; San Francisco, Calif. 
1419]1342/1165|} 966/1800}1104| 875/1109| 841/1207 1829|1520 ne re 1012|_ Santa Fe, N. M, 
2139/1691/2784/1780|} 176} 970] 872)2311/2427| 887|1829 281 1740| 785) Seattle, Wash. 
1830] 1405|2443/1471| 389] 820} 824|2002/2328/1101/1520} 281 428 1431| 488] Spokane, Wash. 
2255: ee 2868}1896| 334} 113/1070/2427|2570| 1046/19 46| 425 1736] 924] Vancouver, B. C. 
845| 479|1802| 687/1820]1966|1418/1078]1685/2200/1671)1740) 1431/1736 1061] Winnipeg, Man. 
1416/1015]1923| 948] 918] 810] 377/1401|1466/1004/1012| 785] 488] 924 1 Yellowstone Nat. Pk. 
CLEVELAND—JACKSONVILLE—MIAMI 
0 Cleveland, Ohio...... 1,325 | 371 Bluefield, W. Va..... 954 965 Jacksonville, Fla..... 360 
55 Massillon, Ohio...... 1,270 | 418 Wytheville, Va...... 907 | 1,000 St. Augustine, Fla.... 325 
75 Dover, Ono eeh ee 1,250 | 527 Statesville, N.C..... 798 | 1,058 Daytona, Beach* Fla. 267 
119. Cambridge, Ohio..... 1,206 | 569 Charlotte, N. C...... 756 | 1,145 Melbourne, Fla....... 180 
177. Marietta, Ohio...... 1,148 | 667 Columbia, S.C...... 658 | 1,248 W, Palm Beach, Fla.. 77 
190 Parkersburg, W. Va..1,135 | 811 Savannah, Ga....... 514 |-1,325 Miami, Fla......... 0 
267 Charleston, W. Va...1,058 | 890 Brunswick, Ga...... 435 
CHICAGO—JACKSONVILLE—MIAMI 
0) {Chicago TU 3 63.58 1,404| 381 Hopkinsville, Ky..... 1,023 | 1,044 Jacksonville, Fla...,. 360 
24 Hammond, Ind...... 1,380} 451° Nashville, Tenn...... 953 | 1,079 St. Augustine, Fla.... 325 
84 Kentland, Ind....... 1,320] 504 Shelbyville, Tenn.... 900/1,137 Daytona Beach, Fla.. 267 
184 Terre Haute, Ind. ...1,220| 603 Chattanooga, Tenn... 801] 1,224 Melbourne, Fla...... 180 
242 Vincennes, Ind...... 1,162| 722 Atlanta, Ga......... 682 | 1,327 W. Palm Beach, ae 77 
296 Evansville, Ind...... 1,168} 813” Mae@én, Ga..... 2.15.2. 591 | 1,404 Miami, Fla... . < 0 
305 Henderson, Ky:....:1,099! 968 Waycross. Ga........ 436 
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ROMs 230) 348] 278] 165 111| 578 
Reeeia Ga: ig Dante 230 155| 267} 218] 324} 194! 403 
Birmingham, Ala. :: |: 348] 155 460| 379| 465] 262] 24 
Charleston, 8. C...... 278| 267) 460 113] 267| 394] 717 
Columbia, 8. C......! 165| 218] 379] 113 298; 277| 649 
Jacksonville. Fla... .. 438| 324! 465| 267! 298 528 671 


Knoxville, Tenn...... 111} 194) 262) 394; 277) 528 


Memphis, Tenn. . 578} 403) 244| 717 a 671] 41 


New Orleans, La. 
Richmond, Va... 


Savannah, Ga,... 00} 273) 434] 105) 144; 154) 411) 73 
Tampa, Fla.......... 38} 482) 566) 466) 508] 1 683) 82 
Washington, D. C 69| 648) 769] 533) 468] 763 
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MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


.3,062}| 642 Delphos........ 


Sidney, Neb 


New York, N. Y : 
a Newark, N. J.. . 3,048 656 Van Wert, Ohio. Cheyenne, Wyo 1,178 
20 Elizabeth..... .3,042|| 691 Fort Wayne, Ind Laramie....... - 1,168 
62 Trenton, N. J.... .-.3,000|| 758 Plymouth.......... ep Rawlins ere - 1,055 
94 Philadelphia, Pa....... 2,968|| 799 Valparaiso, Ind....... 5 Rock Springs... Sins? OE 
159 Lancaster............. 2,903|| 823 Dyer, Ind............ 2, 2,130 Green River.........-. 932 
OS Gi SS ere 2,869|/ 829 Chicago Heights, Ill...2,233||2,222 Evanston, Wyo....... 844 
212 Gettysburg............ 2,850}! 853 Joliet... :.3. o<aemias hes 2,209 ||2,303 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 759 
258 Rie oanellsbure Mietehe sates 2,804!) 876 “Aurora: occas 2,187 ||2,490 Wells, Nev........... 572 
OM OGIOFE 55 ccrcs ev sine s 2,270}; 974 Fulton, Hl........... 2,088 ||2,540 Elko. 20. cen twee ane 522 
357 Greensburg...... ara Clinton, Iowa........ 2,085|/2,666 Winnemucca......... 396 
386 Pittsburgh, Pa. Cedar Rapids........ 2,002 |/2,801 Wadsworth... -...... . 261 
426 Chester, W. Va Marshalltown ate Ren 


427 E. Liverpool, O 


ee eLASDOMG cio... Wis aes. tists 2,018|/1,219 Jeffergon. . .. ccc os 
480 Canton 1 ff: : 
488 Massillon....... ak 1 Omaha, Nebr........ E : 
B10’ Wooster... ......-05. 2,552 |/1 Columbus aie cotetes, fees : 
642 Mansfield............. 1 Kearney... . 50s etoa ote San Francisco, Calif... 
568 Bucyrus............... 1, North Platte........, 1,449 
585 Upper Sandusky....... 2,477 |/1,695 Big Springs, Neb..... 1,367 
Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 
Supply Demand Supply Demand 
Year Produc-| Daily |Domes- Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- 
tion* | average tic Export tion* | average tic Export 
,000 ,000) | (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) | (1,000) 
444,391|1,217,510] 397,609] 65,575|/1950....... 1,024,462/2,806,745| 994,290] 34,721 
468,021)1,282,249| 434,810] 30, OBST. ia cis ° 40,843/3,125,597)1,089,566|- 40,136 
616,695/1,684,959| 589,490} 25,377/|1952....... 1,178,027/3,218,653/1,142,987| 36,285 
98,194|2,186,833] 696,333]  88,059]/1953....... 1,266,376)}3,469,523/1,205,775| 37,925 
776,583|2,127,625] 735,417} 45,334//1954....... 1,261,304/3,455,627) 1,230,595 34,36 
839,998/2,301,364) 795,015) 47,449/|1955....... 1,373,950/3,764,246] 1,334,205 34,521 
921,923/2,518,915) 871,270} 37,302||1956..... » .\1,428,807/3,914,540)1,373,07 35,572 
962,417|2,636,759| 913.713 39,347||19571......, 1,438, 408|3,940,844| 1,393,254 38,554 


r Fuel Production. 1Preliminary. 


Petroleum Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils); Distillate and 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases; Asphalt; Petroleum waxes; Liquefied gases; other finished 


petroleum products and unfinished oils. 


Materials Consumed—Crude pctroleum: Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and henzol; Liquefied 
petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain- 


{ngs and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 


Bus Industry Operations 
Source: Fleet Owner Magazine 


Intercity Bus Operations 


Local Transit Operations* 


Year Revenue| No. of Bus miley |Revenue| No. of Vehicle 
passen- com- Buses oper- passen- com- Vehicles miles 
gers panies ates 2 ated gers panies operated 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
823,133 2,914 29,266 | 1,519,273/10,867,000) 1,676 76,383 2,490,560" 
779,023 2,847 28,563 | 1,480,283/10,057,200} 1,626 73,338 2,409,200 
749,928 2,650 28,500 | 1,527,062| 9,196,000} 1,550 71,348 2,314,200 
668,901 2,625 27,600 | 1,486,487| 8,274,000) 1,575 69,424 2,166,800 
611,875 2,600 27,200 | 1,375,161] 5,758,375 1.575 55,200 1,711,019 
535,475 1,900 24,980 | 1,225,000] 5,594,837 1,530 52,400 1,727,445 - 
515,725 1,700 23,450 | 1,222,250) 5,400,000 1,540 51,800 1,650,000 


*1951-1954 figures include only motor buses, trolley buses, and streetcars. 1955-56 figures include 


only motor buses. 


United States—Forest Fires; Road Mileage; Accidents 
Forest Fires in 1958; Large Alaskan Losses 


689 


‘Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


During the summer, 1958, danger of forest fires 
reached critical proportions throughout much of 
the West. There was no measurable rainfall in 
July or August. High temperatures, low humidity 
and lightning storms started numerous fires in 
Utah, Montana and Idaho; Oregon and Washing- 
ton had their most severe fires since 1941 and in 
two days, Aug. 25-26, 200 fires were reported. 
California had large fires in Modoc, San Bernar- 
dino and Cleveland national forests. 

Yet Federal and state protection forces held 
most of the fires to limited areas, East of the 
Great Plains conditions were favorable. New Eng- 
land, most of the mid-Atlantic, Central and South- 
ern states had frequent rains that kept fire hazards 
low. By early fall indications were that 1958 
would be a year of relatively low fire losses for the 
United States as a whole. 

On -national forest lands administered by the 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 8,232 
fires were reported during the first 8 months of 
1958. Although this was a substantial increase 
over the 5,652 reported in the corresponding period 


of 1957, the total area burned between Jan. 1 and ~ 


Aug. 31, 1958, was held to 38,062 acres, compared 
with 72,737 acres for the same 8 months of 1957, 
and with an annual average of 135,832 acres for 
the period in the preceding 5 years. Of the 8,232 
fires in national forests in the first 8 months of 
1958, the Forest Service was able to hold all but 
404 under 10 acres. 
Forest Fires in 1957 

For all forest lands, Federal, State, and private, 
exclusive of Alaska, 83,392 fires were reported in 
1957. Area burned was 3,409,038 acres. Fires and 
areas burned in 1957 were the lowest on record. 
Comparable figures for 1956 were 143,485 fires and 
6,605,894 acres burned. 

About 38,900,000 acres of state and private land 
still lacked organized protection against fires in 
1958. Most of this was in the South. In 1957, 
5.46% of the unprotected area was burned, com- 


Rural Road Mileage 


pared with 0.28% of the protected area. Two- 
thirds of the total area burned was in the un- 
protected area. The record for 1957: 


Region No. of fires Acreage burned 
Rocky Mountain 4,878 201,113 
Pacific 5,433 219,766 
North Central 9,595 333,055 
Southern 44,112 2,218,371 
Eastern 19,374 436,733 


On lands under organized protection, 16,181 fires 
were caused by burning of brush or debris in or 
near woodland areas. Incendiarism, chiefly the 
result of annual burning of woods in rural areas 
of the South, caused 14,523 fires; careless smokers 
13,207; lightning 5,659; campers 2,802; railroads 
2,461; and lumbering 1,204. 

Wide Damage in Alaska 

In Alaska, fires in the 20,000,000 acres of national 
forests maintained by the U. S, Forest Service 
burned 1,029 acres in the first 8 months-of 1958. 
Losses in the preceding year were negligible. In 
interior Alaska, however, where about 118,000,000 
acres of publio and private forests are unprotected 
4,718,372 acres were burned on the small part of 
the public domain for which reports were compiled 
in 1957. This was more than the total area 
burned in continental United States. 

A forest fire laboratory, first of its kind in the 
country, was to be in operation by 1959 in Macon, 
Georgia.. A joint enterprise of the U. S. Forest 
‘Service and the state of Georgia it will study fires 
and methods of control in the Southeast. K. W. 
MeNasser, chief of fire research at Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, N. C., will 
direct it. Construction of the Northern Forest 
Fire Laboratory was under way at Missoula, Mont. 
It will coordinate programs with the forestry 
schools of Montana State Univ. and other west- 
ern institutions. Jack S. Barrows, chief of fire 
research at Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah, will be in 
charge. 


in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Pubiic Roads; data are for year 1956 


Under | Under { Under Under | Under Under 
State Total state local federal State Total state local federal 
control | control | control control | control} control 
Alabama... . 62,015 13,481 48,534/........ INevada.... 30,836 5,899] 24,987)... 2.4%, 
Arizona. ... 28,550 4,132 15,957 8,461/|N. Hamp... 12,430 3,710 604 116 
Arkansas... Z 9,460} 62,256) — 1,642/|New Jersey. 17,352 2,028 15,324) eee 
California... 13,216} 76,785 18,640||N. Mexico. . 61,513 11,035} 45,856 4,622 
Cotorado... 7,699| 62,497 1,178||New York 87,412 13,249) 74,144 19 
Connecticut. 2,650 S123 S54 so; IN. Carolina 8,983} 67,782) ........ 1,201 
Delaware BIROG bb: sn hee sle toe IN. Dakota 112,138 6,262; 105,314 562 
Florida. 11,984| 33,845 1,126/|Ohio....... 83,124 16,06: 67,059 5 Ac 
Georgia 13,411 69,549 27||Oklahoma. 93,122 10,407/ 82,393 322 
Idaho...... 4,511 27,346 8,062 ||Oregon..... 57,038 7,98 30,341 18,712 
Iilinois..... 10,570}. 91,818|........ PB as rapscatace 90,821 41,901 48,703 21 
Indiana 9,807) 75,763)........ Maite louse ack 1,854 712 1, 142| (eee 
Towa....... ad eel O41. ccs iS. Carolina. 49,434 23,295}. 26,139)... ..... 
Kansas..... 9,796| 114,981 12||S. Dakota. . 90,288 6,532) 82,559 1,197 
Kentucky... 59,813 18,364 1,185 264||Tennessee... 65,039 7,97 56,386 676 
Louisiana... 39,821 14,123 HOOB Te niate sels Texas...... 196,115| 49,247) 146,868)........ 
Maine...... 18,959 10,792 8,080 87||Utah....... 27,756 4,901 16,787 6.068 
Maryland 17,650 444 13,187 19||Vermont.... 2,978 1,944 11,011 23 
ASSN wie 5,90: 1,823 1450857 ete ce Virginia.... 50,022 48,309 610 1,103 
Michigan. . . 3,63: 8,313 85,326). oF... ‘Washington. 50,918 6,154; 37,787 6,977 
Minnesota..} 110,028 11,514 97,068 1,446 ||W. Virginia. 33,100] 30,904 1.684 512 
Mississippi. . 60,03 9,654 50,261 117}|Wisconsin... 86,677 10,202 76,206 269 
Miccons. 3 epeoe qaceae ees z ae Wyoming... 46,366 4,929} 39,203 2,234 
Montana... 25 5 ; 508 —|— = — 
Nebraska... 96,990 8,901 87,830 25! Total... .'3,051,382! 627,518'2,329,644| 94,220 
Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1957 
Source: Based on reports from 29 state traffic authorities 
The age distribution of licensed drivers and miles driven is not known. 
Drivers in accidents 
All drivers Accident 
Age group Fatal All index 
Number % Number % Number % Fatal All 
OCRE Foci ads. 80,000,000, 100% 46,500} 100% {18,000,000 100% 1.00 1,00 
Wrder:20)...F25 eee ee 5,800,000 7.2 4,65 10.0 2,070,000 11.5 1.39 1.60 
Dec hie big e <clews s 9,000,000 11.2 7,900) 17.0 2,970,000 16.5 1,52 1.47 
pL an a opera 10,200,000 12.7 6,550) 14.1 2,580,000 14,3 1.11 1.13 
BOS A ie.tHe isha etc ,000, 12.5 5,65 12.1 2,060,000) 11,4 97 91 
S539 oorda ore oo 9,200,000 11.6 4,400 9.5 -| 1,840,000) 10.2 82 88 
40-44... cee ees 8,200,0 10.3 4,300) 9.3 1,640,000 91 * .90 88 
(12 See, eee Se 7,300,000, 9.1 3,600) 7.7 1,400,0 7.9 85 87 
BASSAS o0to hee oc atabime »200,0' 7.8 2,700 5.8 1,100,000 6.1 74 78 
BO ois, secattio Popersi ial 5,000,000 6.2 2,150) 4.6 850,000; 4.7 74 76 
COLE en fo Po sinter dia 700, 4.7 ,800 3.9 590,000 3.3 83 .70 
BOGE rat ates <5 2,500,000) 3.1 1,250 2.7 540,000 3.0 87 97 
Pre Shae Sue are 1,700,000) 2.1 900 1.9 200,000 1,1 .90 52 
75 BDd OVEr.. 2c. 1,200,000) 1.5 650) 1.4 160,000 9 93 60 


World Telephone Statistics 
World Telephone Statistics 


Source: American Telep and Tel 


TELEPHONES IN CONTINENT: AREAS 
Partly estimated, all data ha been adjusted J: 1, 1957 
Automatic 
Total telephones (or dial) 


% Per 
Area os - es - 100 Saas 
a u- 
:, world lation phones} (1,000) 
North A ica!...| 64,723,700 | 58.9 34.7 64,046 
Middle America...|__772'800 | 0.7 13 695 
South America....| — 2,695,300 2.5 2.1 1,268 
Europe........... 35,303,400 | 29.7 5.8 5,218 
ce (or Uae 1,546,100 1.4 0.7 22 
ee Se ee 4,929,900 4.5 0.3 3,521 
Oceania.......... 2,525,600 2.3 16.7 178 
World.......... 112,496,800 | 100.0 4.0 74,951 


United States...| 60,190,377 | 54.8 35.4 60,190 : 52,216 
iNorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miqueion. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE EXCHANGE AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1957 
(Cities with over 100.000 telephones) 


City INumber City umber City Number 
ASTON, we.) . wee 184,422||Grand Rapids..| 133,460||New York..... 077,233 
Baltimore. .... 395,741||Hartford...... 171,950||Newark....... 2 aA 
Birmingham...| 168,674|/Houston....... 370,596 ||Norfoik....... 115,454|/San Diego..... 176,824 
Boston........ 334,743 ||Indianapolis...| 298,632||Oakland....... 343,181)||San Francisco..| 502,718 
Bridgeport.....| 105,313) |Jacksonville....| 126,911||OKlahoma City.| 133.820||San Jose....... 104,811 
Buffalo........ 331,897 |\|Jersey City....| 124,611/\Omaha........ 153,247 ||Seattle........ 332,222 
Chicago....... 1,759,127||Kansas City...| 335,389||Pasadena...... 106,004 ||Spokane....... 103,971 
Cincinnati..... 305,212||Long Beach....| 162,381/|Philadelphia...| -982,740)|/Syracuse. ...... 143,515 
Cleveland.....| 663,178||Los Angeles... . |1,055,286||Phoenix....... 109,940 | |Toledo........ 181,539 
Columbus, O...| 258,165}|Louisville 193,686 ||Pittsburgh..... 493,320||Tulsa......... 139,850 
Dallas 315,544 203,898 ||Portland, Ore..} 247,192!/Washington, 

Dayton eri 342,426||Providence....| 148,549 p Deel OS eee pS 567,381 
Denver. B 430,969 ||Richmond, V: 141,940} |Wichita .| 126,078 
Des Moines 299,515||/Rochester. .. 204,524 !||Wilmington....| 101,597 
Detroit... . 123,529 | |Sacramento....|~ 157,722|/Youngstown...| 102, 
Flint 137,697 ||St. Louis. . .| 440,895 

Fort Worth....| 164,431||New Orleans...| 276,427||St. Paul....... 164,764 

TELEPHONES BY COUNTRIES AND CITIES, JANUARY 1, 1957 
Countries (over 25,000); Cities (over 100,000). *U.S.S.R., December 31, 1957. 

Country Number Country Number Country Number Country Number 
No. America Bulgaria ('48) . 54,347|| Norway...... 614,523)| Tunisia....... 33,710 
Alaska... 5 |... 30,655 Channel Onleicts Sane 154,817|| Union of South 
Canada......| 4,502,326 Islands..... 25,307||Poland....... 378,000 Africas... cate 765,540 

Montreal... 565,663) | Czechoslovakia Portugal...... 279,537) Johannes- 

Ottawa..... 133,119 (1948)...... 350,708) Lisbon..... 119,625 DURE SPS co cad 158,694 

Toronto.... 467,863||Denmark..... 922,881||Rumania ('17) 127,153: 

Vancouver.. 198,040 Copenhagen 439,869)|Saar......... 59,955) Asia 

Winnipeg... 154.347||Finland...... 486,193/|Spain........ 1,199,078]|Ceylon....... 28,757 
United States France 27 /| 3,313°496||_ Madrian '..| _ 2ee'gsa]| Caine (1948). 244,028 

Meee tate | 59100.3771| Paris. -.--|  900,984||Sweden...... | 2,912\293|| ons Kong...) "63,760 

above)... .|60,190, Germany, Gdteborg.. : 164,906||India........ 314,885 
Mid. America Dem. Rep. .| 1,066,582||_ Stockholm,.| 444,221||Indonesia..... 79,227 
Oly a 143,730 Berlin, East. 160,511||Switzerland...| 1,293,743]|Iran......... 63,927 

Havana....| 105,633||Germany, Fed. Basel...... TAQ. eis sy... 41,725 
Jamaica & RED ie carat 4,323,225 Ziirich . Japan 3,486,821 

Depend.... 25,000 Berlin, West 268,917|| Turkey... : Nagorja..|_] 110, 
Mexico.....! 383,257|| Cologne...)  111,154)/U.S.S.R.*..... ’ Osaka 302,012 

Mexico Fed-| Diisseldorf. . 123,721 Moscow... . 454,000|| Toxyo. |" ” 702'880 

eral Dist.) 204,816 Frankfort U. Kingdom. ;| 7,218'791 yo..... A 
Puerto Rico... 65,190 (Main)....|  136,756/| Birmingham| °152/000|| Korea, South.. 50,256 
Trinidad and Hamburg.. . 307,017|| Edinburgh... 102,000}|Lebanon..... 34,497 

Tobago.... 25,431 Benen a8 an peels, wa Tenend Malaya...... 57,358 
Rew Amierica Stuttgart... ‘ verpool. . . , Pakistan..... 49,892 
Argentina....| 1,155,198 meee ants 9s Ey tag t Peaon, Philippine, 

Buenos Aires| '640,753 cht eae , M Repyuneet 63,400 
yaReiMt 842'800 Budapest... 218,905) County... .| 1,194,000 Si 41.672 
Riode % Iceland....... 28,260|| London, Gt.} 2,140,000 ad ahs iow 6 

Janeiro...| 295,996||Ireland....... 123,619||,, Manchester.) 170,000)|Syria........ 36,650 

Sao Paulo..:| 213'896]|Italy....... 2,609,127|| YUgoslavia....| 175,341|/Talwan......| 47,112 

Renilla: os)... 152,690|| Genoa... )::| 129; 
Colombia. | : ‘ Africa Oceania 
eee), 220,208 Milan... 400. Ziel Algeria s.5 +3 144,402]| Australia... | 1,762,173 
Uruguay...) 122/600|| ‘Turin’. |! *! 200,77 pecan West | en oes ets 
es : 4 Sbane... Fy 
Wenezuela....| 111,500//Luxemburg...|4 35,540\|" Africa... . 25,351|| Melbourne..| 380:710 

Europe Netherlands...| 1,229,174||Kenya....... 29,447 Sydney..... 434,492 
Austria....... 540,524); Amsterdam. 160,341)/| Morocco...... 124,893||Hawaii....... 178,165 
Belgium...... 931,439) Hague, The. 134,456|| Rhodesia & Honolulu... 114/492 

Brussels... . 279,506 Rotterdam. 118,840 Nyasaland. . 72,296!| New Zealand. 568,339. 


Expanding Tokyo Routs Romantic Misconceptions About Japan 
Source: Tokyo correspondent of Manchester Guardian 

The symbol of Japan’s capital, the largest city in the world, is not the rickshaw—which survived 
only in the traditional geisha areas as a curiosity which tourists like to photograph—but the tall 
earthquake-proof steel and concrete buildings going up on every hand. Everything about Tokyo, as 
rebuilt since the war, is on the heroic scale—its central railway station, which handles more than 
500,000 passengers daily, its 49,000 factories, 170,000 shops, and 3 television towers, with a fourth to 
be completed at the end of 1958 which, it is claimed, will be the tallest man-made structure on earth 
Some 400,000 people flock to the Ginza, Tokyo’s main shopping street, daily, and up to 2,000,000 on 
holidays. The city’s buses travel more than 70,000 miles a day. When 3 new routes are completed 
carry 800,000 passengers every day. The cherry blossom, 


; : there, ; 
romantic mobile concrete-mixer and the taxicub. but the hallmark of the new Japan 1s. the Jess 


General | atts for Major Industry Groups, 
Fae : Source: Bureau of the Census 


The estimates for 1956 are based on reports from about 45,000 ely ae es establish: 
Paclected in a probability sample out of a total-of nearly 300,000. Included in the sample are all lar 

plants, which account for approximately two-third of total employment of all establishments. The 
sam, le, also includes varying proportions of the more numerous medium and small-sized establish- 
men The estimates obtained from this sample vary from the totals that would have 
obtained from a complete canvass. For statistics by states see page 692. 


All employees Production workers 


Industry Man- 


Number Payroll Numbet hours 


= (1,000) ($1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
” Food and kindred Droduons: 1,706 6,965 1,167 1379 
Tobacco manufacture... “ 92 278 84 156 
E Textile mill products " 1,043 3,298 949 1,874 
io Apparel and related products. . 1,271 3,611 1,133 2,030 
M Lumber and wood products.. 698 2,275 1,187 
__- Furniture and fixtures 376 | , 1417 315 637 
eB Pulp, paper and products 564 2,628 460 982 
» Printing and publishing 853 123 527 1,018 
* Chemicals and preducts...... 760 3,889 517 1,045 
Petroleum and coal products. . 183 1,082 136 271 
Rubber products 264 ,260 11 414 
Leather and leather goods. 366 1,149 328 606 
Stone, clay and glass products. . 535 2,344 450 9 
Primary metal industries 1,319 6,892 1,109 2,195 
Fabricated metal products... 1,101 5,12 880 1,773 
Machinery, except electrical. 1,717 8,901 1,308 a 
Electrical machine: : s 1,081 4,91 817 1,620 
. Transportation equipment. 1,791 9,702 1,357 2,797 
a Instruments and related pro 
; ucts 296 1,458 211 426 
e Miscellaneous manufactures. 675 2,755 535 1,055 
; Administrative and auxiliary. . 474 ROSS cecitye)iac quettate eh ssall (aleve ciate euare’slll'sy fegeleace ta [eee ee ee 
All industries, total...... 17,178 77,059 13,134 26,101 52,060 139,682 


iUnadjusted value of products shipped (excluding resales) less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
electric energy, and contract work. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Manufacturing Durable goods | Nondurable goods 
Year Gross Excluding overtime 
and eS SS) eee ee Exclud- Exclud- 
month a . Index Gross ing over- Gross ing over- 
(annual average) “Amount | Amount a. time time 
1945 WS Stake ct iti. .023 $1.963 Rl. $11,042 $0.904 $'0.858 
WOT hac ian oie sei orale Fo.o .23 1.198 1.292 1.250 1.171 1,133 (i 
DOOR Nota. sieecrtwiartleaseles .350 1.310 1.410 1.366 1.278 241 2 
MORO AUR ia ctenie ccke welerti> 9s 401 1.367 1.469 1,434 1,325, 1,292 
BO emasisatesssCabpteleie 465 1.415 1.537 1.480 1.378 1.33 y 
TIGU Te Aoi Guine sr hieaarrin .59 1.53 1.67 ii we 1,48 1.43 
¢ NORE. SES) Ggaconeeenoude 67 1.61 1.77 L.7 1.54 1.49 
Oa ater tae Wiese ale a aye) v0 Ane 1.71 1.87 t; 50 1.61 1,56 
TODAY ice cgeron ere elcletelde:> 81 1.76 1,92 1.86 1.66 1.61 
LODE eevee chattels eas atersvetotele 88 1.82 2.01 1.93 1.71 1.66 - 
BG clare ratainl- atecactay eee ei .98 1.91 2.10 2.03 1.80 1.75 - ; 
CS ete ate CINE cet PR 07 2.01 2.20 2.14 1.88 1.83 
POSS) BAM cs careyeis (arsine eves a 11 2.06 2.24 2.20 1.92 1.88 
1 DE eee ei geet 10 2.06 2.24 2.20 1.92 1.87 
EO cea ee ae: At 2.07 2.25 2.21 1.93 1,88 
Ve iy gaa eens Bi Wy 2.07 2.25 2.21 1.94 1.89 
May (prelim.). .... 2.12 2.07 2.25 2.21 1.94 1.89 
iBleven-month average, August 1945 excluded Barats of VJ-day holiday period. 


(*)—Publication of this index was discontinued in 1957. 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Production and related workers 


All 
Year Em- i Indexes 
and ployees Number 1947-49 Average — 100 Average | Average |. Average 
month number —| weekly wee:ly hourly 
Employment Pay roll earnings | hours earnings 
15,302,000 | 12,864,000 104.0 87.8 $44.39 43.4 $1,023 
15,290,000 | 12,795,000 103.4 97.7 49.97 40.4 | 5 Welsiapel erate 
15,321,000 | 12,715,000 102.8 105.1 54.14 40.1 aes 
14,178,000 | 11,597,000 93.8 97.2 54.92 39.2 1,401 
14,967,000 | 12,317,000 - 99.6 111.7 59.33 40.5 1,465 
16,104,000 | 13,155,000 106.4 129.8 64,71 40.7 1.59 
16,334,000 | 12,144,000 106.3 136.6 67.97 40.7 1.67 
17,238,000 | 13,833,000 111.8 151.4 71.69 40.5 1.77 
15,995,000 | 12,589 000 101.8 137.7 71.86 39.7 1.81 
16,563,000 13,061,000 105.6 152.9 76.52 40.7 1.88 
16,903, 13,195,000 106.7 161.4 79.99 40.4 1.98 
16,782,000 | 12,911,000 104.5 162.7 82.39 39.8 2.07 
5,865,000 if 024,000 97.2 149.9 81.66 38.7 2.11 
15,593,000 1,767,000 95.1 144.9 80.64 38.4 2.10 
15,355,000 i, 542,000 93.3 143.6 81.45 38.6 2.11 
15,104,000 | 11,310,000 91.4 139.6 80.81 38.3 Zui 
. ee (prel.) 15,025,000 11/256,000 91.0 140.9 81.83 38.6 212 


692 Manufacturers—Statistics by States; 1 f at 
General Manufacturing Statistics for States, 1956 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
All employees 


States 


PROHTUCKY:. oc 0ya. 0 nes = + 
Louisiana. . 


Maryland... ae 
eee sett ee ieiseas « 


NET. ee a ee 1 
Wonmsyivania........-. 65 ee eee. 1.566 
muoOdS Wand... kk ee eee 128 
224 
Be 
287 
461 
33 
38 
255 
212 
MIGBUNVAERINGA) fs cicove fae ts s'naleiae « 132 
MUBOOUBID iii iiins We ee vee 482 
NAVAQTIMET cis tchs wivin(eislnine aie eee dates 6 

REEM EET igs Kiviale kasd a ahelés Gee 17,178| 77,059,493 


. 


Profi 


:650 
12,371,767 
726,788 
1,145,038 
12,017,616 


13,134| 26,101,443| 52,060,921 |139,682,968 


1Based on reported employment totals for the payroll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 


August, and November. 


2Unadjusted value of products shipped (excluding resales) less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 


electric energy, and contract work. 


Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 


{Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


Industry Group 


Profits before Federal 
Income Taxes 


Pct. of Sales 
1956 1957 


PRIN M DIE BOOKS 665). leie ek chs a a elec vis hee a ne 
Transportation equipment.............00 00 eee 
Motor vehicles and equipment!.............. 
Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies. .. 
ROCHOMINAOHINERY sis, ash ranaia ese < vg wd Wi nvaeigheraiers 
Other fabricated metal products 
ReiMary IPOn ANG! AbGEl ike See ain Hau aie tose 
Primary nonferrous metals..,...............5- 
Stone, clay, and glass products................ 
Furniture and fixtures 


1Included in major industry above. 
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Profits after taxes 
Pct. of Sales 
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OTHER MAN-MADE FIBER FABRI 
(Except ‘Rayon and/or Acetate) 


Psdowd Other man-made fiber fabrics) "776 013} 
+f0ao0 659, 649 ii ll fi IR TSI 
553 511,622 


c | ! 
“ nctuaing cotton tire cord: and fabrics) 
. 1957 ye 


i 


Expo WOOLEN AND WORSTED WOVEN Goops | 
aes Ree Terres ee 188, $38 Woolen and worsted woven 
consumption. ........... 10,255,781 11,205,377 BOCES Seater ss ae 2 


*Preliminary : 


PRODUCTION OF BROAD 
WOVEN FABRICS Silk Dare audiecher 


(Except tire cord and fabrics) T 
‘otal production of broad, woven goods (co 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS ton, rayon, acetate, other ae Set 
~______ Fabrics | (1,000 linear yards) | Woolen and worsted): oil; exce fab- 
7 Duck and allied fabrics. .... 219,692; 255,471) fic...-....-.-....5. | 12,101, isz,9 931, 
a Sheetings and allied coarse Ve ee ee ee 
c and medium yarn capries .| 2,472,506] 2,638,616) 
: Print cloth yarn fabrics. -| 3,736,448] 3,888,122 TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 
P Colored yarn fabrics 


533,051 28) ne See 
sie Fine cotton fabries......... 1,363,515] 1,517, 982 (1,000 of pounds) : 
c Wapped:tabrics;;biankets, [= 200 2) Ss © | Cotton 2, ease womicle usin ee 42,281 51,419 | 
Dianketing . 2... dees 209,200} 240,844|Man-made fiber............ 395.265) 398,060 
re este ee eerie 540,739 (O3815 Total ic. s...0u vase oie ee 437,546 449,479 
Other woven cotton fabrics, 


BPSCIAMIER soi i eis eye ew 464,161 588,070 COTTON INDUSTRY 1957 : 


4 


SOOM ec iaiensacrets ot aastelerscesatere +.+| 9,539,312 |10,317,071 Spindles in place Dec. 28, 1957..... 21,075,000 
RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD gine tari) system spindies on ae 
WOVEN FABRICS 18,276,000 
(1,000 squ 
100 per cent ane eae Pieces 687,493 90,1 Bas abe 5 ees 
: 100 per cent spun.......... 281,106) 351,474 
ie as Meat and é 
MSS aoa gett ope 107,404 107,776| Production in square yards : 10/659; '649,000 
Pile Repholitedy: drapery, tap-' Exports in square yards. . ; 553, 088; 
estry and the fabrics. . 137,273 114,889] Imports in square yards. ines 1223444, 
All other rayon and/or acetate Looms in place Dec. 31, 1957....... 351,657 
MIZtUIES. a; «sist ewheee « 240,761 261,795) Looms active Dec. 31, 1957.0 crea 325,579 
——_______ |__| Looms in place Dec. 31 T9B6) cn 356,254 
WRT eR peor sons ae 1,454,037| 1,626,047| Looms active Dec. 31, 1966. % foc 338,298 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES IN PLACE DECEMBER 28, 1957 5 

‘Cotton Growing States—Alabama, 1,632,000; Georgia, 3,001,000; North Carolina; 5,871,000; SouthCaro-  — 

lina, 6,540,000; Tennessee, 505,000; Texas, 236, 000; Virginia, 636, 000; others, 250, 000; "total, 18,671,000. : 

New "England States—Connecticut, 226, 000; Maine, 502,000; Massachusetts, 1,026, 000; Rhode’ Island, 
339,000; others, 175,000; total, 2,268,000. 

Rest of United States—New York, 29,000; others, 107,000; total, 136,000. fer. 

Total United States—21,075,000. ce: 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service: Statistical and Historical Research Branch. United ; 
‘ States Department of Agriculture aie 


nm and wool from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk and rayon from Textile F 
pay Sreaie a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Ine. Je 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
r — : are 
=e U. S. World World World U.S. World 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
500 Ib. bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds ounds 
12.6 31.2 434.0 180 130 471.2 485.3 
9.0 21.1 378.5 3,830 24 792.1 1,325.3 
8.6 21.6 342.2 3,875 38 853.9 1,729.2 
11.9 25.2 308.0 if 41 975, 2,089.8 
14.9 29.2 278.4 3,785 44 1,124.3 540.7 
16.1 31.3 248.5 3,965 47 995. 2,745.6 
10.0 28.3 249.3 4,080 42 1,259.4 3,542.8 
15.1 35.7 254.0 4,085 47 1,294.2 3,991.7 
15.1 35.8 256.9 4,400 59 1,135.8 3,517.3 
16.5 39.1 274.5 4,520 57 1,196.9 4,120.8 
13:7. 38.6 279.3 4,615 60 1,085.7 4,470.4 
14.7 42.7 275.7 4,710 65 1,260.7 5,009.2 
13.3 41.4 279.1 4.985 68 1,147.9 5,238.2 
11.0 39.8 269.0 4,900 67 1,139.4 5,436.1 


1Includes Staple fiber. *Preliminary. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Source: Business and Defense Services Administration, Chemical Rubber Div. (In long tons) 


Far {|Tropical Far _ /|Tropical ; 
Year East Nigodca Africa | Total Year East /America! Africa | Total 

- .000} 40,000} 46,500) 995,500 1,669,500} 35,500) 73,500) 1,778,500 
1349. Rae 196,000 35,000] 38,500) 1,269,500 1,602,000} 35,500} 76,500) 1,714,000 
1948.......|1,439,000] 29,000) 41, "500! 1,509,500) 1,681,500 ,000| 84,500} 1,794,000 
1949....... 428,000) 27,500 45.000) 1,500,500 . .{1,787,000| 27,500) 98,000 1,912,500 
1950. ......{1,760,500| _ 27,000) 55,000) 1, '842,500| |1956 1,744,500} 30,000) 113,000) 1,887,500 
1951. ee, a 778.500 30.000 72,000! 1.880,500) 11957 (prel.) .! 1,755,500 31.500! 113,000; 1, 900; 000 
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Summary—Hosiery production during 1957 
amounted to 145,048,000 dozen pairs, a decrease of 
592,000 dozen pairs or only .4% below 1956 produc- 
tion. Women’s and misses’ hosiery production (ex- 
cluding anklets) decreased 4.1%. Men’s hosiery 
production was 2.6% less in 1957 than in 1956 
while boys’, children’s, infants’ and women’s and 
misses’ socks and anklets increased by 9.6%. 

Employees and Mills—The average number of 
workers in full-fashioned mills was 40,188 during 
the first half of 1957 and 35,902 for the last half. 
The average monthly employment was 38,045 in 
1957 as compared with 44,615 in 1956, a decrease 
of 6,570 or 14.7%. The average number of seamless 
employees was’ 64,424 in 1957, and this was 722 or 
1.1% more than the 1956 seamiess employment. 
Total average monthly employment in the hosiery 
industry amounted to 102,469 in 1957, compared 
with 108,317 in 1956, a drop of 5.4%. 

As of Jan. 1, 1958, there were 1,119 hosiery plants 
in the United States, a net increase of 3 over the 
previous year. Of this number 493 were full-fash- 
ioned and 626 seamless hosiery plants. The number 
of full-fashioned plants decreased by 51 during 
1957 while 54 more seamless plants were added. 

Women’s and Misses’ Hosiery—Production of all 
types of women’s and misses’ full-length and 
knee-length hosiery excluding anklets was 57,696,- 
000 dozen pairs in 1957, a decrease of 2,478,000 
dozen pairs from 1956, or 4.1%. 

Nylon full-fashioned production was 37,746,000 
dozen pairs or 99.5% of the total full-fashioned 
production. This was 5,878,000 dozen pairs less 
than in 1956, a decline of 13.5%. Nylon seamless 
production was 18,669,000 dozen pairs in 1957 or 
94.5% of the total seamless production, 27.8% 
more than that of 1956. 

The latest semi-annual survey by denier, gauge 
and needle covering October, 1957, production of 
nylon full-fashioned stockings, showed 83.6% in 
15-denier and lower. The seamless percentage was 
98.2%. In gauge construction, 60 and higher gauge 
made up 53.0% of the total and 5l-gauge, 43.5%, 
Women’s and misses’ seamless nylon production 
was 95.0% in the 400 needle and over category in 
1957 as compared to 93.1% in 1956. 

Women’s and misses’ anklets, crew socks and 
socks’ production was 12,769,000 dozen pairs in 
1957, an increase of 1,321,000: dozen pairs or 11.5%. 

Men’s Hosiery—Men’s half-hose (including full- 
fashioned and seamless) amounted to 6,997,000 
dozen pairs in 1957 compared with 8,072,000 dozen 
pairs in 1956. In 1948, half-hose production was 
16,236,000 dozen pairs. Thus there was a decrease 
of 9,239,000 dozen pairs or 56.9% in 10 years. 

Production of men’s slack socks and anklets was 
34,209,000 dozen pairs in 1957, 33,542,000 dozen 
pairs in 1956 and 29,231,000 dozen pairs in 1948. 

Production in 1957 of men’s bundle goods was 
5,416,000 dozen pairs; men’s athletic socks 2,606,000 


Manufactures—Hosiery and Footwear Production 
Hosiery Production in the United States 


Source: National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, 


May, 1958 
dozen pairs and men’s crew socks, 1,384,000 dozen. 

Boys’ Hosiery—Boys’ anklets, crew socks, golf 
hose, slack socks and socks had a 1957 production 
of 8,821,000 dozen pairs, an increase of 50.0%. 

Children’s Hosier~—Anklets and socks reached 
9,446,000 dozen pairs, a decrease of 1,615,000 dozen 
pairs or 14.6% from 1956. 

Infants’ Hosiery—Anklets, socks and ribbed hose 
amounted to 5,704,000 dozen pairs, up 11.1%. 

Exports—In 1957, 3,430,000 dozen pairs of all 
types of hosiery were exported. This was 742,000 
dozen pairs or 17.8% less than in 1956. Cotton 
hosiery exports were 535,000, a decline of 34.6%. 
Synthetic hosiery (nylon and other man-made 
fibers) exports were 2,895,000 dozen pairs in 1957, 
13.7% less than in 1956. Silk hosiery exports in- 
creased by 73.1% from 260 dozen pairs in 1956 to 
450 dozen pairs in 1957. 

Exports of women’s hosiery were 15.5% less in 
1957 than in 1956, while men’s hosiery exports de- 
clined 20.8% and boys’, children’s and infants’ 
(cotton only) 20.6%. ~ 

Exports of women’s full-fashioned nylon hosiery 
declined 19.3% in 1957, while seamless nylon ex- 
ports were 12.8% lower. 

The Union of South Africa was again our best 
customer in 1957, obtaining 566,073 dozen pairs. Of 
this amount, 452,496 were women’s and children’s 
nylon full-fashioned and 33,829 were nylon seam- 
less. The Union of South Africa also purchased 
45,001 dozen pairs of men’s synthetic hosiery and 
31,182 dozen pairs of men’s cotton hosiery. Canada 
was our next best customer in buying 429,977 dozen 
pairs. Other countries to whom the U. S. exported 
more than 100,000 dozen pairs were Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Argentina, Chile, Ireland 
and Switzerland. 

Canada, Ireland, Switzerland and the Union of 
South Africa received more than 100,000 dozen 
pairs of nylon full-fashioned hosiery from the 
United States during 1957. Canada also purchased 
83,299 dozen pairs of seamless nylon hosiery. Ex- 
ports of men’s synthetic hosiery amounted to 955,- 
558 and countries receiving over 50,000 dozen pairs 
were Canada, Honduras, Argentina and Chile. The 
principal countries receiving substantial amounts 
of cotton hosiery were Canada, Mexico, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Republic of Panama, 
Cuba, Chile, Philippines Republic and the Union 
of South Africa. 

Imports—Hosiery imports amounted to 478,935 
dozen pairs, a decrease of 7,258 dozen pairs, or 
1.5%. Wool imports accounted for 85.3% of the 
1957 totals, cotton was 7.3%, synthetic was 7.3% 
and silk only .1%. 

In 1957, only synthetic imports were higher, by 
9.6%, than in 1956. Cotton imports were down 3.3% 
and wool imports were down 2.2%. Silk imports 
were 15.2% less in 1957. 


Footwear Production—U. S. and Foreign 
Source: National Shoe Manufacturers Assoc., New York, N. Y. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 

World use of footwear (shoes, slippers, and 
Sandals made entirely or partly of leather) con- 
tinues to increase. The per capita output in 1930 
was 0.47 pairs; in 1955, 0.68 pairs; and in 1957, 
0.70 pairs. Total output, 1957, was etsimated by 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce at 1,683,604,000 pairs. 
Figures below are in pairs. 

Africa has the lowest production of leather foot- 
wear, 41,425,000 pairs. Leading countries in 1957: 
Union of South Africa, 18,105,000 pairs; and Egypt, 
13,610,000 pairs. 

Asia, 1957: total, 144,426,000 pairs; India and 
Pakistan, 46,860,000 pairs; Australia, 34,000,000; 
Turkey, 18,115,000; and New Zealand, 9,212,000. 

South America, 1957: total, 137,435,000; of which 
Brazil produced 69,200,000 and Argentina, 39,- 
600,000. 

Europe, 1957: total, 671,917,000 of which U.S.S.R. 
produced 179,660,000; United Kingdom, 152,000,000; 
West Germany, 19,620,000; France, 56,200,000; 
Italy, 44,814,000; Spain, 24,500,000; Netherlands, 
18,200,000; Czechoslovakia, 15,500,000; and Sweden, 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 
13,250,000. 

The United States is the only country with an 
annual consumption of shoes in excess of three 
pairs per capita. It accounted for about 35% of 
total shoe output in 1957. Of the 688,401,000 pairs 
of shoes produced in North America in 1957, the 
U.S. accounted for 593,611,000 pairs; Canada, for 
43,850,000; Mexico, for 35,000,000; and Cuba, for 
7,500,000. 

The competitive character of the American shoe 
industry is indicated by output. Of approximately 
900 shoe producers in 1956, the largest 4 produced 
less than 25% and the largest 50 less than half 
the shoes. 

Massachusetts produced 16.2% of all shoes in 
1957; New York, 14.6%; Pennsylvania, 13.4%; 
Missouri, 10.7%; Maine, 8.3%. In the first eleven 
months of 1957 the U. S. exported 4,047,053 pairs, 
all kinds, valued at $12,932,452; imported 5,899,030 
pairs, valued at $17,385,421. 

Average number of shoeworkers employed in 
1957 was 242,400. Average weekly wage was $55.13. 


Razor Versus Cult of the Beaver 
News that Great Britain had agreed to accept 10,000 cheap guitars from the Soviet Union in ex- 
change for £10,000 worth ($28,000) of razor blades, led the Times of London to comment: ‘The cult 
of the beaver is coming back and today it is not only the artists who encourage a growth of fungus 


on the face. . 


. . Only the other day a bearded boy had the nerve to win the 100-yards at the public 


school sports. The Russians, on the contrary, would seem set on a policy of liquidating any under- 
growth that threatens to take root around the cheeks and chin. Moujiks are now no more and our 
consignment will help their descendai:ts to resemble our own conservative bourgeois product, which 
puts in some conscientious work with soap and razor before it dreams of setting foot out of doors.” 


1957 
/ ; preliminary 
pecial ae and dissolving grades. iste» ne 090 


Bleached sulfte. 0. Fk ose cee ee 


Grouindwood 80 II 
Defibrated or exploded............... 
Screenings, damaged, etc............ 120,378 135,238 125,806 


Wood pulp, total!............... A 4 22,130,949 222,540,735 
Other fibrous apres total 9,572,267 
Waste paper . 8,445,433 
All other “ 1,127,834 


Pulpwood!, total “s| 35,661,927 
Cords of 128 cu. ft., 
d 29,374,870 


6,287,057 CosT set 


iIncludes data for Alaska for 1957, 1956, and 1955. 
2Wood pulp consumption reported by plants classified outside paper. and board industries amounted 
to 877,215 tons in 1957, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 762,499 tons. Comparable 
data for 1956 amounted to 798,189 tons, of which 687,143 tons were alpha and dissolving grades. : 
S8Includes slabs, chips, and mill waste. 


Paper and Board Production, by Major ltems ‘ 


cs Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
It rel 1956 Ite 1987 
em preliminary pu preliminary 1956 
Paper, total,..........| 13,594,968 | 13,976,381 Bending board.,...... 4,192,017 4,108,123 
; Newsprint... .. 17804°025 1,620,146 Nonbending board....| 1,008,811 1,051,984 ~ 
‘ Groundwood, ‘uncoated. "356,600 972,027 Special paperboard ...| 1,076,603 1,211,239 
" Paper machine coated. . 1,559,111 1,512,367 Cardboard 08Gb. wens 97,551 85,411 
a Book, uncoated....... 1,611,809 1,819,334 |}Wet machine board., .. 154,831 146,589 
wo i ee oe svoves| 1,544,774 1,569,564 Binder’s board........ 48,681 50,170 
Se tens ae 3,667,832 3/946,578 Shoe board..........- 55,768 ' 57,766 
Special industrial (inc. OUneres .iiaane ware ne 50,382 38,653 
absorbent). ......e06 634,027 682,504 ||Construction paper and 7 
Sanitary tissue, stock.:.| 1,662,384 1,615,022 board, total.......... 2,869,488 3,071,014 
Tissue paper, except Construction paper . 1,285,561 1,429,021 
Sanitary and thin.... 254,406 238,839 Hardboard and insulat- 
Me bOard’aty iss « oxiater 1,583,927 1,641,993 
Paperboard, total.,,,..| 14,080,721 | 114,234,171 an a 
Container ‘board... 7,705,739 Te 762, 962 All grades, total....| 30,700,008 |31,428,155 


11956 paperboard total includes 14,452 tons of paperboard which were not precisely classified as to type. 


Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments 


ANNUAL AVERAGE BY INDUSTRY DIVISION : a 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor zi 


z (In_thousands) fs 
Trans- | Whole- |Finance, + 
- Contract] Manu- | porta- sale insur- | Service, aa 
Year Total | Mining con- factur- |tion and and ance and |Govern- a4 
struc- ing public retail jand real | miscel- | ment * 
tion utilities| trade estate | laneous 
826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,428 4,011 5,944 
852 1,661 14,461 4,023 8,602 ,619 4,474 5,595 2 
943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 é 5,4 
982 2,169 15,321 141 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 
918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9, 1,765 4,972 5,856 
889 2,333 14,967 3,977 9,645 1,824 5,077 6,026 
916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 264 6,389 
885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,967 5,411 6,609 
852 2,622 17,238 4,221 10,527 2,038 538 6,645 
T77 2,593 15,995 4,009 10,520 2,122 5,664 6,751 
777 175 6,563 4,062 10,846 219 5,916 OL 
807 2,929 16,903 4,161 11,221 2,308 ,160 7,277 
809 2.808 16,782 4,151 11,302 2,348 6,336 7,626 


“World Electric Power 


Source: Federal Power Commission : 
Electric generating capacity as of Jan. 1, 1958; electric energy production for 1957, 
based on best available data. 
Kilowatts in thousands; Kilowatt-hours in millions 


Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs 
tes. ~|145, 689|715,705||Belgium.........| 3,828) 12,608)|Yugoslavia....... 1,550) 6,228 
Gate ee 4 210/000||Switzerland. 4,265| 16,233||Portugal......... 1,034) 2,163 
Great Britain, ... 29" 469|110,539)| Australia... 4,860} 21,500|/Cuba............ 639} 2,020 
17,746 57.433 Caccnoaiovaklay. 4,250) 17,700 aslana (Eire) . 568) 1,644 
91,773||Spain...... vee) 5)695|° 14,850) (Saar... oo.’ a0 630} 2,460 
90,249 Netheriainds. Paseo 4,080} 13,368 Rhodesia 
, PTGS co cigars se ehaye 3,550) 10,861 Federation..... 670} 2,725 
41,715 pera meet aoeah oh 3,215) 12,464 
32,700|| Mexico..... ...+.| 2,211) 8,536||Approx. percent of 
29,128 Loe i rent yeas 1,300) 5,450 world total in- 
-21,500||Finland......... 1,920) 7,700 cluded in above! 
25,720) China. Com *nist) 4,034} 18,900}|. countries...... 93.8%| 94.5% 
i 18,515'!'Denmark........! 1,561' 4,300) 


Motor t:rucus, Buses 
Number Value 


9, > 
74,000 125,800,000 
321,789 423,249,410 
530,6: 77 


i ae 
1956....| 5,816,109 :754,973,000 | 1,104,481 | 2,076,263,000 
19a7.. .. | 6,113,344 | 11,198,379,000 | 1,107,176 | 2,082,723,000 


Table includes sales of military vehicles. Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years. 
iTotal number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor trucks 


Passenger Car Production, U. S. Plants 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
ican Mot 
Be rida. : 2 a 212 Oe Cae 28,032 26.623 7,182 1,345 
TOPS a Skis Onn Dither 29,371 51,315 17,841 3,561 
Rambler........ Payee s 22a ,stere 37,779 83,852 79,162 109,178 
OED oo Oa eS ee 95,182 161,790 104,185 114,084 
ation 
arioh oon Ebest) eres tars 396,702 746,361 452,918 655,006 
REA PE f 8s = S.a,nbolgse <ieiose-s 151,761 316,584 205,820 293,616 
PROMO iret cis nc acszo sPe S's ele vee f 131,753 104,395 117,750 85 
Chrysler and Imperiai......... 101,744 176,038 10 156,663 45,580 
THe ROS 8 SIG Ce Eee eee 720,051 1,370,736 870,623 1,223,035 421,997 
ae Company 1,764,524 1,373,542 1,522,408 662,731 
434,91 246,628 274,820 84,949 
; 48,995 37,870 17,714 
Monti ahs ecManieltete acca euuste | week hs maemo 54,607 8,604 
27) Le Sie a ere 1,687,224 2,240,661 1,669,165 1,889,705 773,998 
ral Motors Corporation 
Oeokcrreist Metts << & Fo OS OTe 1,414,365 1,830,038 1,621,018 1,552,549 906,408 
PRETO teh Sais Sissy ieie'Niw «i « 370,887 581,860 332.268 343,298 144,544 
COS ItCT STS SS 433,810 643,459 432,903 ~ 390,091 217,308 
ASIST a2 Seal orcas io vee 531,463 781,296 535,364 409,271 161,951 
ROMO GAGES ecietgcesee yas cote « 123,746 153,334 140,873 153,236 92,689 
CX UN ARG Re neie ieee pew 2,874,271 3,989,987 3,062,426 2,816,445 1,522,900 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
Packard Bic. Cee P - eA 27,307 68,674 13,432 5,495 1,723 
PUT MAODARCE senses Orie ee 85,660 112,723 82,955 67,394 21,937 
Cs See 112,967 181,397 96,387 72,889 23,660 
WETOGMOR Ds ise eee te vies 2,627 7 970 3,871 2,141 
Kaiser- Willys 
Kaiser.... 5,756 1,021 * 
Henry J Se Ge ee 6 3 
DNV Bc! cieicyes : 39 4,778 POC deve ae 
SURE R Drea aati. eisyvie-n'e'e.s 15,095 5,799 pp tele. 8 NS eet Mor actor.” 
Grand total............... 5,507,417 7,950,377 5,806,756 6,120,029 2,877,722 


* Discontinued. 


U. S. Primary Aluminum Production 
Source: Aluminum Company of America 


Year Short tons Year Short tons Year Short tons Year Short tons 
BBO). oi: 21 USO: Yretare re 114,518 1962...... 937,330 LOSGSch hea 1,672,247 
TOO) fi. w.. 2,530 1940..... ‘ 206,280 LOSS) AR ata 1,252,013 LOST train... 1,647,710 
ih?) (0 era 17,701 1950.....°. 718,622 1954......] 1,460,565 
192035... 69,021 LOO LL watarals 836,881 LOS seme 1,565,721 

ESTIMATED MARKETS FOR TOTAL U.S. ALUMINUM SHIPMENTS 

Market ‘Percent Market Percent 
Building and Construction........... 21 Containers and Packaging........... 4.5 
MANSPOMtAtION. 0... ss peers eee eee 19.5 Destructive and Deoxidizing.. .. 6 
Consumer Durable Goods............ 11.5 Miscellaneous Defense.......... 2 
Electrical and Communications....... 10 Other: Markets: .tntcckinwhaatciaplok 19.5 
Machinery and Equipment.,.......... 6 

AVERAGE PRIMARY ALUMINUM PRICES (cents per pound) 
Ingot price prior to World War II, pig prices after; price on delivered basis after 1914. 

TEU i Tye se we 200 TOQO winless L9G0T Soe bee LT Oa 906 | oS eee 
MMO 4 Ce Scstsiin wha. ac 33 LOSS ca some 1062066 ioc chime os 23 COD sos vamos 25.5 


Kenya Produces Meerschaum Pipes and May Revive a Vogue 

A revival of the use of meerschaum pipes is forecast in reports that young Britons, in London and 
elsewhere, are welcoming new lower-priced pipes. Meerschaum pipes, manufactured principally in 
Austria in prewar times, became so costly that British smokers turned to briar pipes. In 1953 explorers 
in Amboselli National Park in Kenya, Africa, found a deposit of hydrous silicate of magnesium, 
known commercially as meerschaum, or sea-foam. They established a factory in Nairobi and began 
selling meerschaum pipes locally, in Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. In 1958 trade outlets 
were established in Europe and the United States. The British response has indicated a revival of the 
practice, formerly cultivated by college students. of ‘‘coloring a meerschaum,”’ The bowl, ‘originally 
a milky white, attains soft tones of light brown to russet as the tobacco permeates it. 


ar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes cane and bee . 
gal | process, ii is the eanniney kind Leh in international trae susan a 
(In 1,000 short tons) — 


ae Average 
_ Continent and country > 1935-36 
: - thru 


1954-55 1955-56 | 1956-57 


North America (cane & beet)....... 8,746 
South America (cane).............. 
‘urope, West (beet) Seer ae ar Sens 
Europe, East (beet)................ 
U.S.S.R. (europe % Asia) (beet)... .. 
Nelo (CATO) wat occas ae Ae «co Tee 


Oceania (cane)..........0.00000 02 
er sd aE ee 23,731 25,387 25,792 27,555 


Dir acee Waka alo Se ace 15,376 16,609 17,960 18,188 
scien c 39,107 41,996 43,752 45,743 


"13,236 | 
5,002 


, ENOULHVA METICA ae cera Lise eS a 274 261 271 
~ South America. 1,045 1,033 1,027 
S Apa 52-bit 4,364 5,355 6,381 6,268 7,049 
z World total : j 5,463 6,842 7,700 7,562 8,347 


CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
PRODUCING OVER 100,000 SHORT TONS 


2 Argentina. 510 773 908 682 0 
ee Australia . 893 1,132 1,436 1,275 1,353 
im Austria. . f 196- 17 29 2 
Barbados........... : 114 176 169 152 207 
eh tel ape tag : 259 395 382 2 358 
BRERB Nato a Mary iiv ial sla seca eetwen Vee areas 83 2,11 2.479 2,464 2,62. 
British GUAR S oon Erie « 6 veehers 210 266 280 295 315 
Canada, (beet) 0... sess cetaceans 76 142 128 142 134 
‘China, mainiand, .00 0.50. .6.e. 2 oss 100 293 420 570 615 
COE, RIED ys in cass oie ck. Re 1,240 724 832 876 955 
pore LAGS tee tetas eens, ay onk-s ct ate a 50 213 298 281 251 
LO ee Sees oe ree ae) 3,183 6,078 5,001 5,229 6,252 
Czechoslovakia...... 7 803 870 80 
Denmark......... 260 351 243 303 380 
Dominican Revapl 490 657 677 774 851 
Egypt ; 166 264 346 340 275 
Fiji. 150 165 149 180 148 
France. r 1,078 1,549 1,860 1,799 1,543 
Germany, west..-..........- soe 610 1,252 1,444 1,428 1,275 
Tey GUDEM neat. Sind. wis Bu 60 105 129 143 130 
PINE OSG 5 dirs icici ip acetals © viele sateen mie 980 1,066 1,140 1,100 1,085 | 
nay Sa iS Sra cet te ee 125 284 299 32 
Ma leme showers vide Ceca es Shae 1,303 1,691 2,085 2,400 2,550 es 
BHOOUCOIA Peter k «reise et nes cal eces ee 1,206 578 7 944 866 908 --pames 
ATONE (DOOU) a: Hote series caches sae essa 23 80 76 92 103 107 zi 
EVOINEG (RATC) oe. ewe hk ate e> « 89 113 111 111 Fuh tO 135 ene 
BES Ser EAN, 2 pee ota GN Atos ogden res 414 - 828 968 1,331 1,078 |-—- -995 . 
RTS BICA Surety ober avele snort: 08 ie 119 364 444 406 415 432 
4 Japan. (bet) c82. Kas ee oF 46 38 49 59 72 101 $ 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda 84 85 114 128 149 Fa 
Mauritius 320 535 551 588 632 619 
Mexico...... A 2 359 900 1,053 869 1,190 1,345 
Mozambique..... es 81 102 109 140 157 
Netherlands 261 457 465 470 394 437 
pani GA, Sete Sa aa) of art ned oi aNG pone, 33 85 105 124 128 156 7 
OR A ES ea ga ee 1 4ut i a8 1 ee i ae i i Fi ce et 
Puilt INGBS aon iter a eats oreo 0. : Ff 3 ; ‘ F; 
Pol fone. een a ha eterse a aageces lt 08 tps egarere 990 1,047 1,268 1,200 950 1,295 —e 
PCTCOP RICO). oo oeras = ayaracere'e .ajere-coeere. cc 982 1,228 1,166 1,152 990 900 
SUN Ola pecker iss s otra «seins os 91 163 194 195 213 215 
epee raat as ha Pe Ete ye! See 202 392 330 395 472 396 
PE CHIN ecient tte Sets) RIE Wis ave ose ay cs a eon Bee 408 aon tHe 
Peidad SRd TODELO Fe 5 cig wee ose 
Turkey (Europe me Asia) (beet) . 76 205 219 312 339 390 
Union of South Africa...,...... & 498 689 829 939 849 958 
U.S.S.R. (Europe ead, Asia) (bee ; 2,761 3,010 3,025 4,200 5, 5,800 
United Kingdom.............. : 515 764 699 771 858 678 
United States (beet)........... ae 1,517 1,785 2,043 1,739 1,966 2,190 
United States (cane)...... er Be 474 566 610 574 561 533 
Venesuelavc 2 oaeic se ate occ tae aoe 22 94 168 242 225 187 
Yugoslavia..... eine Mc atettie Re ie leeks 103 158 159 143 182 288 


Distilled Spirits and Beer Production 


Source: Internal Revenue Service. (Figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels) 


Distilled Spirits Beer Distilled Spirits Beer 
Year|——_—_— _——_—_ —___—————_— Year|——_—____________ Ree DE, ohh 
fiscal|Whky.|Rm.| Bdy.| Alcoh.!{ Total*| Tot. fiscal|Whky.| Rm.| Bdy.| Alcoh.!| Total* | Tot. 

1,000] 1,000] 1,000 |1,000] 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 

ye Ga Gals. als. Gals. , Gals. |Gals.| Gals S Gals. } Bbls. 

1930. ,999| 983) 41 .{103,544) 1,912) 9, 521 689,256|89,60T 

1935.|149,113|3,103) 9,877 66,765|2,080| 6. 619,456/90,434 

rabies ae eRe ss ces at 
41.562 6 fe e 

104m. 118, “Feolt 781| 5,364 ve. ‘ 720,754/90,698 

1951 . (205,702 2" ‘630 11,584 817.960 846,388|88,976|[1957 .|118,796| 1, '687| 8,444 650,366189,882 


* nd vodka. 1Beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, which in ear- 
Ree ete ae aaninded with brandy: Includes also spirits produced from grain and other materials 
at distilleries and ethyl alcohol produced at industrial alcohol plants. 
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698 United States—Imports of Leading Commodities; Tobacco 


-_ United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 


l Division 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, June 1958 


oy (Value in millions of dollars. ‘Group totals are shown on pages 673-675.) 
Unit of | 
Commodity quantity 1957 : 
. Grude materiale © fic ween eip een [en een enced swersenes aaa 4 pair 
MPUCEsPEtFOlGUM..... 5... sc ce ee nee ence cence . 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates! .........-.----[ese cece eens fee pee ef ee eee nce sk a 
Manganese Ore.....- 2.0.00. eee eee ee eee eee ae pt 
Copper ore and concentrates... . 5 ‘ 367 304 53 89 
Zine-bearing ores........-. : pes 23 i 
Lead ore and flue dust 398 350 
Sate rubber... 350 35 
0) : 
Wool, unmanufactured. ae — 
Diamonds, rough, uncut, industrial............-- 30 37 
eeoccss eeosoaciured ne Ra eee oe GOING i - = 
ndres So SSO OUTER SOARES (AIPA Sn rte Path Beye Ibesshirier.~ = 
Nee M ease T Dwain oes aici sctlele,acncefin we .@iececa erelsi = [aaa oles © | nie mine ewes 559 543 
5) Se = 3,203 3,288 
(ORGS aNeeg ea eeaan Ee eh oe. hal | pound: 2.761 1/439 1,376 
MPRESIN URE noses tec inpcict=vace sso ee visite : PY 
Fruits, edible MUA. ANG VERetADles.s,.. Fo. — eh. = a2 o cull lorem ws Bab Atala fois alate » lalefeinie wins alee — on 
Fish, including shellfsh........- 75 ian 
Whisky and other distilled spirits. ..........-. ++}. sees eee eee fee earner leer sees eS ae 
Cocoa or cacao beans : iis ane 
Meat products.......... at . 
Grains and preparations 313 age 
acai cos aes suas esas cle 
Seminranwuractures: 2 ff ma fics ca eye njeie,> | oaieige l= able oiknme-nintinle elon pe 
Arie Pete) che sy crels 5) cve<eunyoya ate colt, clatalfisus a ante eialtacet aa] ac. opavmgerWbatal |e lala aor priate . * 
Renee 38 arm eer seers as mil. pounds? 956 392 284 
Stee sco ss ae wa ela = cinerea eieibveree ae arm Le pee ee me i. “ a 
bot . poun 
ickel motel and oxide; ‘init poundss 278 277 184 202 
mil. pounds? 588 687 89 
. .|mil. pounds5 491 537 65 64 
AME BERS | ato | aoe? | ase | 8 
bis sueieae eta es ea ae mil. bd. ft. a ‘ 
ceed Re hee. Seed hcacons thous. s. tons®| 2,334 2107 297 273 
Diamonds, cut but not set...........nc.-neeeeee thous. carats 692 612 76 es 
Tron and steel semimanufactures........2.....+- thous. s, tons 947 723 74 ah 
Ce OSD ON ASS Fa a ee eo ae Omen Smee mee rerares (metry ey 70 ae 
PPROMARGROINSTONIBIG so). cod cays cece sve neeee ae thous. s. tons} 1,656 1,596 Pee ae 
ens EO eI otc isa a galas. 4 me)as wacain eo, e)s'] syedeisst pus acepeinns fie scsisie ksi Gt swemiare ae 
Rinighed manufactures © © | fo sch #0 ous ccs ivpersiuce ot Wifc wig elerela aus 3,221 3,527 
Paper and manufactures 50 718 
Newsprint........ 688 657 
Textile manufactures. . 554 546 
PRUTIGDA. «css 81 81 
ME OMETETELIATIEALSU BIN GR hr ate, aie (6's, & s5''ss wloketn, ». © 4-9) seal e able eeako aienf orev ~ivusies lpr esieue-e ate 154 136 
PUNSTREMTSTERTIRIZELO LUTON Cora cS a la.jces sce 6 pllareV eatin so eee Picea eave en's iwis penag 145 143 
Fabrics of wool and mohair................. mil. sq. yd. 35 32 62 
SUMUMSREA ERAT UW MULSTERLE era eee = ci oye tens «le veitsee.i6h She Kronalle ala schifia, ace Saybia, piece tall via ener cee ale epee 355 424 
Agricultura: Implements ANd tractOrs: .......0sleres ve ecsemalvecnecenslenssec ces 75 80 
BU TRR ERMC LYN GNM Pa nccoscns ls. ahis syelie, 00 6 ele’ v yesn\a sits acai] avacece, «ph ieUelae itt als, Gene aUena ie amet otersiS 276 433 
PMPOMIOVNCR: TOW. 2... elec ee steeper ene thousands 110 265 129 308 
NIA Ey MEM TE bahia cre 3) 40). 81 0 4, a,)6-6),0f0) 6100: 40 crave) loco: 419 aed MOR Ree aerate es ease Sere. 87 
BtepleMill MANUPACKUFES). . sec ere eee esas Sette 165 176 
ase pratcne® and pane EE a is 75 
teel advanced manufactures eantans 
oS A ae ae 980 | 1,077 


includes ores of ferroalloying metals. “Metal content. 3Clean content. ‘Includes ferroalloys. 5Gross 
weight. ‘Air-dry weight. 7Trucks and buses are excluded. 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Year Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco * 


— 5 
Large Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut|Smok’s| Snuff | Total 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
(1,000) (1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) Wines. vtite. , a Ss. ae bs. ans bs. : G , 


tb I hi 
1935....]| 4,685,370) 177,822 2,504) 169,969,320} 60,588 5,604 342,727 
1940.... eat 134,738 2,249) 189,371,258] 48.759 5.605 4,176] 248,011| 37.872 


A 344,423 
1945.. .| 5,274,67 98,167| 82,416] 332,164.670| 59,704 6.723 3,970] 168.523] 43,834] 330.502 
1947,...| 5,487,656] 79,690 537| 369,682,769| 47,306] 5,152 3,793! 104,680) 39,164] 242,281 
1948 5,645,104) 89,134 641) 386,825,746] 45,346) 5,632 3,207| 107,599 ,809 68 
1949 5,452,994] 83,460 707| 384,961,695, 41,902 5,586 2,757| 108,146} 40,908! 238,941 
1950. 5,399,089] 68,877 686! 391,955,743) 40,241 5,467 2,738 ke 39,992] 235,189 
1951 5,594,291] 69,216 418,801,801] 39,918 4,551 2,817] 101,324) 39,453) 227,151 
1952 5,825,191) 67,062 1,563| 435,547,440] 39,058 4,803 2,810 1752) 38,769| 220,420 
1953 5,914,526] 58,320 423,069,766] 38,053 4,670 1855) 86,599) 39,052; 209,368 
1954,...| 5,820,460] 61,245 376) 401,848,400] 36,942 4,921 2,941) 83,718) 38,543) 203,650 
1955... | 5,775,608] 58,733 214) 412,308,721 6,503 4,474 2,954] 79,991] 39,221} 199,120 
1956...! 5,766,573! 63,579 648! 424,246,225! 33,033 4,268 2,879! 71,5171 37,712) 184,911 
“From 1950 total figures under ‘‘Tobacco”’ include the following pounds of scrap chewing tobacco: 
ae asd 1951—39,088,277; 1952—38,228,204; 1953—38 139,474; 1954—36,584,530; 1955—35,976,873; 


Tobacco used for the year 1956 in making the above products totaled 123,361,289 pounds of unstemmed 
leaf and 894,359,930 pounds of other tobacco material. Of this amount 39,097,860 pounds of unstemmed 
leaf and 65,216,501 pounds of other tobacco 


material went into cigars and 84,263 429 pounds of un- 
stemmed leaf and 829,143,429 pounds of other tobacco material into cigarettes. 


KT “ts Lead Dim mod 
urce: D ae mmerce by International Economic Analysis Dit 
of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, June 1958 

Value in millions of dollars. Class totals are shown on pages 673-675.) a 


Unit uanti 
= Commodity of 2 ab 
i ae! quantity 1956 
| | — 
3 Crude materials =  |j........ ape aere tales | 
Cotton, excluding linters.................22.0005 Sater 
OEE incl Oh eT aA Ry er OR ena eae mills. tons. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured..................60000uee mil. pounds 


Soybeans...... ..{mil pounds 
..}mil bbl 


Foodstuffs _ she 

Graing and preparations......00..00.. oi.e5 ee ee eee es By oe ee 
Wheat, including flour mil. bushels 

WOOP srcicies is oe mil. bushels 


* 


i ee 


g 
a 
E 
2 
2 
5 
ey 
& 
5 


o 
d 
e 
& 

AS 
z 
us] 
Fs 
ES 
@ 


TE MOHIMOEY fe ce nertivint perme ioe Cee Tee he ace EU OE | Co FL. i ahead eee 
PRGUstrighMAOnINErY. FOAM Gi.d ccms. coe saces ee eco my'e v]e sete no cant dhemia ce moe eee 
Construction atid mining machinery. 2-2). 2c. cine se ee eee olan csanee ee a 
PnTiRen Pures) BNE MBLUSs sk oe ceinsays «5 Se igh E]iw dausiaime So slater es wom o.oo eeede 
Metalworking machines and machine tools....... 
Electrical machinery and apparatus............... 
Tractors, parts, and accessories... ...............-. i 
Chemicals and related products...................5. 
Chemical specialties... .............0.2%55 3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Industrial chemicals..............5---. 
Iron and steel-mill products, including scrap 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories........ 
Motortrucks and buses, commercial, new 
Passenger automobiles, commercial. new 
Petroleum Progucts. Fo oi.sii. ye eee a > ce ee oe eee S| rere eae Cae et feared eee ic 
SRERGHES DIGNULACTUTOCS § oi) cin inis tre aie ee ers oi pamela wees F wclinjars PITTS Aas chih 
Cotton cloth including duck!...........-.......... mil. sq. yd. 507 548 
Broad woven fabrics of synthetic fibers!............ mil. sq. vd. 191 168 
Metal manufactures..... Syraie nae ca PR a yet Gash | Youe-8 Sir is oe Fuage eos NEE = rae Sy aE 
INGIitey TOUS MOTRIN SMG ELT RNOYS. ce ocr e arene loro sieves ccs |! onnrainincne cv eee s'| nits gapveieled Seen 
Gb ber WiIARUEROIII ES, 5 cries <u ari aide ee eis oie aie alfhargyere 02s mains el aawse wae ic hestecall 
PRUEL- BOC: NABULRCLULON Nicx.s hier 6 ee Piao acs oie die aaals amet alee elocaererastra eee eta 
RN tn tare Ne Bitenteke ins 2 aie c= aie ieee NS, ered ein ne 8a 8 os aifvern sled kone Bp errr 
Including type II, but excluding type I ‘‘spectal cate- 
” Hem 


SOT! Get aee eee 


thousands 196 192 
thousands 175 142 


v 

Electrical machinery and apparatus... ........... 0). .ce ee eee Aare owt | ot are ot 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories.............0. 02.0). ccc eee ee eee feces eee levece eae 
Chemicals and related products... .. 2.2... 0660 ce ee lowe eee eens Soliveiel otc sich cceaas 
PMIPCEALIS PALUS ANG RECESSOLIES oni 5. tint whose eee 09.4.3 cher eral Laie a GARE Mo: eh lhe ted lave aed til nec ebaeedl 
WPevrolowm Products. ooi6 ee ys cee He Ge ee dale eee Sa WIE RO) aa ey 

Motor fuel, gasoline, and jet fuel mil. barrels 27 40 

ECHIE LICL GUS ears ayn Se Rieiaieoe eee ir ars =, oye asia mil. barrels 13 
RUGHEr MIAIULACTUTOS ccs... 6 wre ge dg eee ©) oe abene sii ehetp [laure o> Glands sharsle SP ks Se Scr o. 
Simalivacmis aNd: AIMmMUnOMs oa waspm ond Sie iv Oe Teese Lig ctsor stele a csheinagall eee moss eet ae 


TExcludes tire, pile, upholstery and drapery fabrics, and remnants. 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S, 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


mounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 
Tuene. 6 : 4 owned and publicly-owned utilities. ~ oy 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar ——— ae i 
Year ‘. Internal 

3 Total Hydro Steam /| Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 

1,000 . 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 42 Gal. 1,000 

Kw. hrs. |. Kw. brs, Kw. brs. Kw. brs. tons Barrels Cu. ft. 
DOB. oy oc oe ois 0 2 0 ie7 91,111,548] 31,189,554) 59,293,363 628,631) 40,277,989) 8,804,530) 119,552,711 
POR shlere che pte 95,287,390) 38,372,154) 56,144,412 770,824) 32,714,761) 11,256,565) 124,117,769 
A940 Do. ed a te o 141,837,010) 47,321,278) 93,001,735) 1,531,997) 51,473,881) 16,325,122) 180,096,185 
gE ys © eye eee nea 222.486.283] 79,970.312) 140,435.268! 2,689,703) 74.724.958| 20.228,215| 326,211,996 
1 ES ot padece 291,099,543) 89,748,246! 197,878,185] 3,473,112] 83,963,420) 66,301,241)— 550,121,090 
INES cos, Sraee sre e's: 329,141,343] 95,938,317) 229,543,366/ 3,659,660) 91,870,770) 75,420,490) 628,918,834 
BS ese eta renin sire + 370,672,814! 99,750,579) 267,251,680) 3,670,555) 105,768,006] 63,944,724) 763,898,241 
SQA sor aig apa rele 399,223,620] 105, 102.458) 290,384,847| 3,736,315) 107,071,241] 67,218,426] 910,116,741 
RRB D ef aasarcteber ein ein 442,664,515] 105,233,348] 333,541,535) 3,889,632 115,897,204 82,237,712] 1,034,272,333 
1954...... Raisisieies 471,686,354] 107,068,508) 360,834,386 3,783,460 118.384.6711) 66,744.754) 1,165,498 ,360 
VGDB Pane sare che 547,037,985] 112,975,069) 430,119,086] 3,943,830) 143,759,195) 75,273,862! 1,153,279,586 
ike eee 600,667,750) 122,028,608) 474,552,045) 4,087,097| 158,278,996) 72,710,841) 1,239,310,686 
ToT (prel.) nk oan 631,380,018] 130, 139,692/ 497,187,841) 4,052,485] 160,766,260, 79,559,272] 1,338,078,532 


installed capacity of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1957 are (kilowatts): 
eaciodinary hydra 26,951,037, steam 99,266,415, int. comb. 2,520,012, total 128,737,464. 


iminary data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1957 show a 
tonal of 718 405,826,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 145,689,491 KW. 
Electric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $8,292,568,000 as indicated by 
the preliminary total for 1957. 


Minerals—Production and Value 


MINERAL PRODUCTION | 
Mineral Production in Continental United States 


- Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In short tons unless otherwise stated) , 


Mineral 


MINERAL FUELS 
AS pat and related bitumens (native): 
Spee eaad limestone and cabal ae 


ecurel gas. 

N peural-ene liquids 
‘Natural gaso! oe cycle prods.1,000 gals. 
ao soe TSS ICE DO OO a og Onna 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 
(except fuels) 
Abrasive stone: 
acones and pulpstones........... 


Pebbles (grind! 0 
oo pers 
Asbestos. . 


aarath 


ery 

Epsom salts from epsomite.........-... 
SUMS DED icy le sk gels tale a shee oo a long tons 
MIMPERBRORE Geis ie rela a: syacernye isos vie a een sv ae os 
RATHCH (ADEASIVE) «cic eee tee ee 
Gem stones (estimated)................ 
ute 6 Ten a OR eer 


ROT ORT OMMM Maer tcala ie siete sceie.+ a aha tua goon 87k 
Magnesium compounds from sea water and 
ear (except for metals) MgO equivalent 


Calcareous (except for cement)........ 
Greensand 


Mica; 

ReIT EET ORMSERUOMY TI ae Ziel aie Gini sess «910/018 esSeleue avert 

Sheet. pounds 
MPU h a site. )6 lala snl v sieve 8 the e+ 3.31010 tia/ye 
Phosphate rock.......... 1,000 long tons 
Potassium salts........ KK20 equivalent 
NPR oink ckilsjerave nly 9 0.0)ssccsl ein te 
SAUOMMRTE Sia Ty/siele wiecacsiaiai (asia 0 long tons’ 


Quartz from pegmatites and quartzite.... 
SBI COOTMIION) 605) ar wo A suspaloles eunidies oa 
BANOIAMORTAVEL.avwh cis cre enews ene 


Sand and sandstone (ground)........... moieties 


a MEE Mire tsta PG) cys sil laisxe exe ica ae 6 ts 
Sodium carbonate (natural)............. 
Sodium sulfate (matural)................ 
RSERPRLEN an race draunin sie gi taam pele sie. toils wines a 
Strontium minerals (crude)............. 
Sulfur: 
Frasch-process mines......... long tons! 
ROMTROEPEADLOS 3) s teki cr yescicans.s «8,0 5) long tons) 
Sulfur, recovered elemental..... long tons! 
oe pyrophyllite and soapstone.,...... 
Titanium-iron concentrate iagn Peat 
BS eto eit sitio het us aoa 
rrigti oC OG 
Vermiculite 


Value of items that cannot be disclosed...|.. 


Total nonmetallic minerals.... 


METALS 

Antimony ore & concentrate ant’y content 
Bauxite.....'.. long tons, dried equivalent; 
Beryllium concentrate. ...... gross weight! 
POUNOMUTC ss a). o's 16s els ow irabhae pee weight 
Cobalt (content of concentrate). ..pounds' 
Columbium-tantalum conc.. - pounds) 
Copper (recoverable content of ‘ores, etc.) 
Gold (recoverable content of ores, 


AICO) pe ae ote ERECT eens ene troy ounces 
Iron ore, usable (excluding byproduct iron! 
sinter)... .1,000 long tons, gross BAe 


Lead (recoverable content of ores, etc.).. 
ea opeanede ore (35 percent or more 
SIND CD RISC eS gross weight 


1955 
Short tons Value 
($1,000) 
1,427,207 $4,111 
82/822 3/117 
702,417 234) 
1} 464.633 2,092,383 
26,205 206,097 
235,868 3/881 
9,405,351 978,357 
5,844,904! 423,77 
5,972,698 195,231 
273.669 2/283) 
2,484/428 6,870.38 
ats, ok et 10,780,000 
2,799 196 
wit ogee ae peal Laz 
1,108,103 10,809 
924/496 33,816 
184.454 39:8 
306,128 884/381 
48/106 139,540 
10,73 151 
465,378 3,801 
279,540 12/590) 
11, 1,191 
SE Re Nes, 818 
ce 16,683,733, °°” 33,938 
16/190) 157 
10,469,536 126,890) 
486,088 2°71 
155,779 12,704 
183,044 128 
5.704 218 
95,432 2,058 
642/113 31370 
286,157 2'289 
12/265) 75,379 
2,005,863 76,176 
04/488 3136 
1/006/943 8,391 
ere oo Baal 818s 267 
591.683 5.51 
e760 40l >) ne 12,914 
6131594 15,001 
284'549 5,38 
7.272 702/142 
177 
5,839,300) 163,156 
199;809) 1, Shen arate ls 
458,021 12,585) 
725,708 41517 


998,570} _ 
1,880,142 
105,237) - 


338,025 
287,254 


22) 
744,933 
65,805) 


748,602 
100,731 


21,651 


329°719 14,257 
‘812 ‘07. 
ee eh hee 92 
ee 10,316,483; °°" 34,099 
15,362 156 
10,567,252 135,532 
686,569) :502 
169,019 13,668 
285,653 215 
86,309 1,850 
887.871 2,747 
310,800 21550 
15,74 7,922 
2,103'347 9,751 
1,482/214 47 
1,069,904 9,743 
eevee seg gaalee sas saa aap 
624,697 595,101 
weeny pagleeteenees 11 68a 
652,891 ‘4 
3291607 "32. 
31396 761,876 
4/040 7 
5,675,913 150,356 
185, 533i cteh eee al Oe 
503,314 14,241 
739,039 "85 
"203 
2,543 
40,778 
Se es 3,276,000 
Tprdsts 44 eee tele 13,973 
4 23 
207,662 8,715 
3,657,491 3,462 
2UG;B0G|ine ese : 
1,106,215} 940,283 
1,831,765) 64,112 
96,730 747,665 
352,826 110,787 
344,735 26,990 


911,636 
213/370), 
18,955 


concen- a3 

‘congeateae 

er (recoverable content of ores, Si 
CUE). «see, eetFOy Ounces 37,197,742 38,948,121 
= 735,388 


ean ium concentrate! te 
«+...8ross welght - 11 
+... Bross welght 9.182 2 12,065 


64,709) 


14,737 


3,000,000 
7,735,088 
542,340 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production by States 
Source: Bureau of Mines (data are for 1956) 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico.... 


North Dakota. . 
Ohio...... rae 


Oregon... x 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. * 
Tennessee...... 


Washington... . 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin...... 
Wyoming...... 


Year Fuels 
1925... 2,910 
1930... 2,500 
1935... 2,013 
1940.....| 2,662 
1944..... 4,574 

945..... 4,569 
1946..... 5,090 
1947.7... 188 
1948... 3. 9.502 


Percent 


of total 


Principal minerals in order of value 


‘Coal, cement, iron ore, stone. 
Gold, coal, sand and gravel, platinum-group metals. 
Copper, cement, zinc, uranium. 
‘Petroleum, bauxite, sand and gravel, stone.. 
Petroleum, cement, natural gas, natural-gas liquids. 
‘Petroleum, molybdenum, coal, cement. 
Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays. 
Sand and gravel, stone, clays. 
Phosphate rock, stone, Rega titanium concentrate. 
Clays, stone, cement, sand and gravel. 7 
Stone, sand and gravel, lime, pumice. 
ad, zine, silver, phosphate rock. 
Petroleum, coal, stone, sand and gravel. 
Coal, cement, petroleum, stone. 
Cement, stone, sand and gravel, coal. 
‘Petroleum, natural gas, cement, stone. 
‘Coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone. 
‘Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur, 
Cement, sand and gravel, stone, slate. 
Stone, sand and gravel, cement, coal. 
Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays. 
Iron ore, cement, copper, salt. 
Tron ore, sand and gravel, stone, cement. 
Petroleum, natural gas, sand and gravel, cement. 
Lead, cement, stone, lime. 
Copper, petroleum, zinc, sand and gravel. 
‘Petroleum, cement, sand and gravel, stone. 
Canper tungsten concentrate, manganese ore, sand and 
gravel. 
Sand and gravel, stone, mica, feldspar. ’ 
Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, magnesium compounds. 
Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas. 
Cement, iron ore, stone, sand and gravel. 
Stone, tungsten concentrate, sand and gravel, mica. 
Petroleum, coal, sand and gravel, natural-gas liquids. 
Coal, stone, cement, lime. 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, stone. 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, nickel. 
Coal, cement, stone, petroleum. 
Sand and gravel, stone, graphite. 
Cement, clays, stone, sand and gravel. 
Gold, sand and gravel, stone, cement. 
Coal, cement, stone, zinc. 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur, 
Copper, coal, iron ore, uranium. 
Stone, slate, asbestos, copper. 
Coal, stone, cement, sand and gravel. 
Cement, sand and gravel, stone, zinc. 
Coal, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, stone. 
Stone, sand and gravel. iron ore, zinc. 
Petroleum, clays, coal, sodium salts. 


(Petroleum, coal, natural gas, cement, 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production 


Nonme- 
tallic 
(except 
uels 


3 
1,338 
1,552 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In millions of dollars) 
Nonme- 
tallic 
Metals Total Year Fuels (except | Metals Total 
fuels) 
715 4,812 1,559 1,101 10,580 
507 3,980 1,822 1,351 11,862 
365 2,942 2,079 1,671 13,529 
752 4,198 2,163 1,614 13,392 
900 6,31 2,342 1,797 14,388 
774 6,231 2,619 1,507 14,03: 
729 7,062 3 A 2,959 2,044 5,777 
1,084 9,61 1956......| 1 3,415 2,357 17,483 
1,219 12.273 1957 (prel.): 3,470 ,084 18,286 


winbhate eles Petroleum Production 
World Production of Crude Petroleum 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 
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Country 
hla Ametica: 1 L 691 
Cuba? ek eRe et aa ae “4 abe 
SRT GO Deere eeratie ad 
OPIN eye Agi vicit ts ales. 3% 28,929 34,064 
Waited Sistes tice 2,617,283 | 2,616,778 PERE 
PGCAR TS W.0: cate eae ss 2,909,396 | 2,921,349 occa 
A ica: 
iicesins 31,013 | 33,953 nee 
Bolivia... ... 3,1 3,575 38059 
oo LS 4 1 5 
RMR TREN oi is ay sie Se facen 4,337 Prac 
heme ape ll Bacawak ame Benen 5 41,821 
a ef 8,383 19/289 || Saudi Arabia........... 362,121 
0 Sola sce aac) el ore i er se 2,159 
toca. : Meal Vc Fopaletieeee aoe 1,464.759 
ade 15 CL MOCO OS Face : 
Binds Pb ciiicase os oa i : 
ipulgaris CON Se rae eee 1,691 2,095 Sa eiaetianiet satan “4 3 aa 
pecaoslovakla Re cece 950 = ta Spies ees 5: ater 
BICONE NE. «5. Res so i Sed) ae eset one ; 
Barret 25,408 28,698 French Equatorial Africa.).......... 1,207 
cere : si me aie. 172 5, Morocco: Southern Zone. 56 
DUH at MONM clin. Siiadlsc <retacyens 4,209 8,593 |———$_$—_)|———__—_— 
Netherlands............ 7,652 TO:6 2. hy = SOC alee ercipcaioia astern etal! 12,968 19,089 
DG) CUT Ra aieee 1,340 
Coen SS oo G11,740 717.600 || New Guinea............ 2,610 2,279 
United Kingdom........ . ee A New Zealand........... 7 6 
Se rere ees dhe ee LIS, rg ee Re 2,617 2,285 
PROCANS «cle srte once eres cssneie 780,730 897,178 ||World total (estimate)...| 6,124,171 | 6,440,350 


iPreliminary figures. 2Natural naphtha and gas oil. Estimate. 4U.S.S.R. in Asia (including Sakhalin) 
included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


Calif. Til. Kans. | La. -|Mich.| Miss. |N. M.| Okla. | Pa. Texas Wyo. 


232.4 ,863| 38,357| 20,272 4. 1,060|176,768| 8,097| 144,648] 29,173 
3 aa7'a90| s7s0| 21635) as272| 3,911 /- 10,189 216,486 )12.803) 290.457] 17-868 


8 |207.832} 4,322] 54,843 BO .eed 15,776 


7 829,874 
52,719 |186,869 |11,345 |1,010,270| 68,929 
* 58,681 /190,435 |11,233 |1,022,139| 68,074 
365,085] 59,026 |114,566 |256,632 |12,285 
355,865] 66,798 |119,317 |246,558 |12,028 


TOD icls «ete e 29,355|350,754 | 82,346 |124,204|299,421 110,740 
1957 (prel.).. 130,597 (339,668 | 78,278 121,705 1323,199 110,169 139,20 


82,958 |202'817| 8.53111,053, "48: 
87/893 |215.862| 8/230|1'107'808|104'840 
94,759 215,111! 8,179|1,083.812 |106.616 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


fetroleum Natural gas Natural 
(domestic) gasoline gas 
Year o "5 — —_ a ——-| Kerosene eee: ———— st 

roduc- otor roduc- roduc- 

tion Value? | ¢uel prod. tion Value! tion Value! | Value? 

1,000 $1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 $1,000 | Mil. cu. ft.) $1,000 $1,000 

bbls. bbls. bbls. or 

763,743) 1,284,960 262,252 59,689} 1,127,470 120,383} 1,188,571 265,271| 112,047 

898,011) 1,070,200 440,728 49,208) 2,210,494 128,160) 1,943,421 416,090| 147,048 

996,596 961,440 468,021 55,813) 1,651,986 70,940) 1,916,595 429,374] 110,402 
1,353,214] 1,385,440 616,695) 73,882) 2,339,400 68.261) 2,660,222 677,939} 120.493 
1,713,655} 2,094,250 798.194 81,024] 3,290,949 145,570) 3,918,686) 837,852] 191,009 
1,856, 3,577,890} 839,998 110,4 3,659,449 228,174) 4,582,173 274,701 
2,020,185] 5,245,080) 921,923 121,914] 3,953,216 341,154) 5,148,020 3 333,179 
1,841,940) 4,674,770 962,417 102,152} 4,167,107 303,136] 5,419,736 (3) 344,033 
1,973,574| 4,963,380) 1,024,462 118,512) 4,606,518 321,832] 6,282,060) (3) 408,521 
2,247,711| 5,690,410} 1,140,843 135,742] 4,971,834 369,718) 7,457,359 (C 542,964 
2,289,836) 5,785,230) 41,178,027] 4128,767| 5,102, 371,468] 8,013,457 QB 623,649 
2,357,082) 6,327,100] 41,266,376] 4123,200] 5,327,448 406,242) 8,396,9 (3) 74,966 
2,314,988} 6,424,930) 1,261,304 122,305] 5,385,282 402,418) 8.742.456) 3,205,355] 882,501 
2,484,428) 6,870,380) 1,373,950) 117,137) 5,844,904 423,775| 9,405,351) 3,626,046| 978.357 
2,617,283) 7,262,925) 1,428,807 123,480) 5,807,100 431,958) 10,081,923) 4,024,788 |1,087,815 
2,616,778' 8,112,012\ 1,438,408 108,929| 5,759,860 431,990i 10,629,200! 4,358,000!1,190,470 


Tungsten 

Tungsten, an element of the chromium group found in certain minerals and used for hardening steel, 
is mined chiefly in Nevada, California, North Carolina, Montana, Colorado and Idaho, Nevada led in 
1956 with 327,303 short tons. These states supply 98% of the national output. The rest is supplied by 
Arizona, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Oregon and New Mexico. The concentrate is used in oxidation- 
resistant, high-temperature engineering materials as well as lamp filament, high-speed tool steel, radio 
and television tubes, nonferrous alloys and carbides. 

Under the Defense Production Act the U. S. Government bought 3,000,000 short tons of tungsten 
trioxide from domestic producers at $63 per short-ton until July, 1956, when a new act authorized pur- 
chase of an additional 1,250,000 short tons at $55 per ton, expiring by the end of 1958. The United 
States also imports tungsten concentrate, more than 1,000,000 lbs. each coming annually from Bolivia 
Republic of Korea, Argentina, Brazil, Australia, Canada and Portugal. 


= 
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United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute: figures show net tons 


| Total ; fotal 
Year | Total pig iron and| Steet Year Total ig ‘ron and eel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys pig iron Terracalioys Bi 
1940... 46,071,666 47.398.529 | 66,982,686 ||1950 64,586,907 66,400,311 96,8: 07, 
rT ee ae j 60,810,670 | 62,769,947 836,512 ||1951.. 11)! 70,274,278 | 72,448,543 | 105.1 30 848 
944 coe + 61,007,439 62,866,198 | 89,641.600 ||1952.. 5." 61,312,9. 63,353,955 168, 
1945...... ! 53,223,169 54,919,029 | 79,701,648 ||1953...... 74,901,429 77,250, 111,609,719 
. 3 8,796 46,199,8: 66,602,724 ||1954....., 965, 59, fe 88,311,652 
1947......| 58,328,912 60,117,319 | 84,894,071 ||1955...... 76,857,417 79,263,865 ,036, 
1948...... 60.! 055, 216 61,911,559 | 88,640,470 ||1956.....- 75,068,489 |.--77,575,458 | 115,216,149 
WED cavers 53,4121562 54,916,785 | 77.978.176 ph ey retary 78,375,378 80,798, "285 112,714,9' 


Steel figures include only that portion of the capacit: 
foundries which were operated by companies producing. soei Raven Hon. of steel to5, (ee 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PKUDUCTI F 
Agha ON OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
State 1957 1956 (Gross Tons) 
Mass., R.1., Conn:....... 310,381 480,682 urce: eau of Mi 
Now Work. 225 oo 6.356.358] _6,211/363 Source: Bursa ooes 
Pennsylvania... 112.2122: 30,414'564| 31/403/713 Department of the Interior 
Nebel", Manis s os. 6,827.50 $437,284, | ——@—-—- 
Va., W. Va., Ky.. Tenn....|  4°1187473| 47478975 State 1957 1956 
Georgia, Alabama......... 4,604,048] _3'760'668 ie pe 
SSS ee ee ei ee. 19,848,212] 22/367,109)/Minnesota........| 68,097,000 63,222,411 
Jap SES eta: 14'898/448, 14/373/010|| Michigan . ‘{| 1325777000 13/043/264 
TE St) hie gente rere oo 8/678,916| 9,675,538||Alabama......... 5,970,000 5,626,592 
Mich., Minn, 22.112. 22: 6914.381| 7'043961'|Penn., New York.. 4/292'000 3/933.533 
Mo., Okla., Texas, Colo. ...| 4/176,084| 31679,160||Wisconsin........ 1,636,000 1,551,438 
Utah, Wash., Ore......... 2'506,985| 2°168,253|| New Jersey....... 908,000 933.565 
California, 7.02. .2222227; 31059,638| 3;136,483||Other states... 10,906,000 9,538,847 
Totat ees See 112,714,996] 115,216,149|| Total......... 105,386,000 | 97,849,650 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Year | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- 
tion Value tion Value tion Value tion Value 
“Net tons | $1,000 1,000 net | $1,000 Net tons} $1,000 | 1,000net| $1,000 
mn: 


ons tons 
1925, ..|61,817,149| 327,665) 420,053} 1,060,402)|/1950. . .) 44,076,703} 392,398 516,311) 2,500,374 
1950... peteweer 354,574 467,526| 795,483'/1951.. .| 42,669,997 405,818 533,665! 2,626,030 


1946. . .|60,605,873 413,417] 533,922] 1/835,539|/1955...|26,204,544) 206,097 464,633) 2 
SF 7 5 2,622,635)| 1956. . .| 28,900,220 ee 785 500,874) 2 
1948... .|57,139,948} 467,052 599.518) 2:993,267||/1957*. .|25,472,000} 212'000| 490,000] N. A. 
1949. | .|42;701,724| 358,008, _437,868\_2,136,871 


*Estimated. N.A. Not available 

Coke production (net tons) (1950) 72,718,038, $276, 903,202; (1951) 79,330, ee $1,119,473,686; (1952) 
68,254,109, $986,582,594; (1953) 178,836, 857,  $1,156,562,004; | (1954) 59,662,4 “$049, 380,561;' (1955) 
75,301,826, $1, 221,861,628; (1956) 74, 454,264, $1,309,063, 066; (i957) 75,772,353, Votne N.A 

Coke exports (net. tons) (1950), 397, 801; (1951) 1,02 26,730; (1952) 792, 072; (1953) ” 520, 252; ete 

387,575; (1955) 530,505; (1956) 655,717. "Imports—(1950) 437,585; (1951) 161,639; (1952) 312,519; (1953) 
157,318; (1954) 115,781; (1955) ae, 342; (1956) 130,955; (1957) 117,951. 

Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1950) 3,891,569; (1951) 5,955,535; (1952) 4,592,060: (1953) 2,724,270; 
(1954) 2,851,239; (1955) 3,151,213; (1956) 5,244,349. Imports—(1945) 149: (1950) 18,289; (1951) 
26,812; (1952) 29, "370; (1953) 31,443; (1954) 5,699; (1955) 3,152; (1956) 46; (1957) 1,138. 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


3% Source: Bureau of Mines 
Year Copper Lead! | Zine |i Yeaz | Copper eee Lead! Zinc 
Mil.|-$1.000 pony $1,000 . Short Mi. Mil. | $1,000] Short $1,000 | Short | Mil. 
lbs. ton tons |dol. Ibs. tons tons | dol. 
1,675|237,832 | 654, 02 113, on 555,631] 84|| 19462.!1,199]172.701| 293,309] 49,2761467,0841 8 
*|1'294/181.271 | 573. 57.374 |489,361| 47|| 19472.|1.726/360,680| 381,109! 108,997|459;205) 109 
F 63,295 310.508 oT -340 412,184] 36]| 1948../1,685/365,635| 339,413/ 121,510/510,058) 143 
ae 1,669|201,988 | 443,142} 52,219/55i1,165| 72 1949../1,516 298,625 404,449 : 537,966| 147 
x 1,125]110,216 |331,964] 30,541 /436,00 42); 1950. . {1,823 379,122 418,809 13,078/591,454| 167 
"11/425!148,236 |420,967) 39,571/491,058] 51)! 1951..|1,862/450,495| 342,644) 118,555/588,291) 226 
-|1,818]205.453 | 433,065] 43,307 9 74|| 1952..)1,855|448,845| 383,358) 123,4411621,826] 191 
~ |1,932|227,993 |705,174| 53,639/652,599) 98)/ 1953. 1,887|541,506| 328,012) 85,939]495,436] 114 
 |27176| 256,766 | 467.367| 58,888 |629.957| 110/| 1954. .|1,669)492,285| 322,271) 88,302/380,312| 82 
”12°186|257,934 |406,544] 52,038/410,000} 102|| 1955. .|2,015|751,454| 321,132] 95,697|582,913| 143 


me 50,48 1 (2,22 3} 2 109,645/470,093 
“11565!184;723 356,535! 45,636 574, 453 80)| 1957+. '2,162 650, 762! 335,000! 93,800'455,000! 105 
1 3 i Nh ik Rh il Na ed an ttt Det ach 
iProduction from domestic ores. 2Value excludes premiums paid to miners by the government. Pre- 
mium Price Plan terminated June 30, 1947. 8Estimated. 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 


Production 1956 | 1957 Increase 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 
PUGE LOUIE eins cic dink cnchueor muetste 2,551,857,000 2,559,044,000 7,187,000 
See ea liquids “ 346,053,000 352,464,000 6,311,000 
bons...... 2,897, oar 000 2,911,408,000 13,498,000 
Total liquid hydrocarbons Pehkonmndaa St penton . 
NU AAAITSUE © Bierce sivsuec se opera bieaeete s'ersts = 10,907,926,000 i 11,502,359,000 594,433,000 


Minerals—Gold, Silver 


=, 


and Salt Production 


704 ssi : 1 
A 
World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) 
Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars 
9 Production reported monthly ne 
‘oy — z 
g 5 Africa ‘ North and South America Other 
ss) 
Year oe > 
oath £22 S Fy a 
mon 4 a | Se = S 
Bsa| 3 /22l ee]  /38 221.14 | a8] #1 2/8128 1s 
Bou} + | st | oa =e) ta | Gal 9 ow] 2] 3 S| 5 
22) o | ce | £3] 2 | Se) S| ag] 28| =e Sa| 22) & 
gas| & lacie! & ladloalogl s8lzei a! Oldzl <2l = 
ree $115 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold— $35 ce 
LU Le ae 4.5|781.7|408.2| 17.9} 24.1) 12.0) 80.1)155.4| 14.3) 8.0) 4.6; 6.7) 13.3) 30.4 5 
1980 ee Ss. B42 781.7 408.2} 17.9) 23.1] 12.0) 80.1|155.4| 14.3} 8.0} 4.6] 6.7| 13.3) 30.4) 6.7 
CUNO 2a 840.0|763.1/403.1] 17.0] 22.9] 12.3} 66.3/153.7| 13.8} 8.8] 4. 6.1) 15.1) 31.3 bas 
Pie) bs 868.0| 785.7 |413.7| 17.4} 23.8} 12.9} 67.4/156.5| 16.1} 8.9] 4.9] 6.2) 14.8) 34.3) 8. 
TSE ea 864.5|780.5/417.9| 17.5} 25.4] 13.0} 69.0}142.4/ 16.9] 9.1) 4. 4.6| 15.3) 37.7) 7.8 
JOG Se eee 913.5|830.4/462.4| 18.8) 27.5} 12.8) 65.1)152.8) 13.5] 8.2| 4.2) 4.4] 13.2) 39.1) 84 
CES = Ci ee 959.0|877.7|510.7| 18.4) 23.8| 13.0) 65.7/159.1) 13.4] 8.1) 3.9) 4.3] 13.3) 36. 7A 
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are available, estimated annual production as follows: 1934, 1 
1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 180 million. 


1Estimates of United States Bureau of Mines. Annual figures are from U. S. Bureau of the Mint and 
monthly figures from American Bureau of Meial Statistics. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


United States | World 

Year * |———@—@§@ _ —_—_—_____——_ 

(Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 
1925 66,155,424 | 345,911,000 245,213,993 
1930 50,748,127 19,538,000 248,708,426 
1935 45,924,454 33,008,000 220,704,231 
1940 69,585,734 49,483,000 228,693,091 
1945 29,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 
1950. 42,308,739 38,291,545 | 203,300,000 


Treasury purchase price ot newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: 


United States ! World 

Year (——————— == ——— 

(Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 
1951 39,907,257 | $36,118,082 199,700,000 
1952....] 39,840,300 36,057,483 | 215,500,000 
1953....| 37,735,500 34,152,533 221,700,000 
1954....| 35,584,800 32,206,041 214,200,000 
1955....} 36,469,610 33,006,839 223,400,000 
1956....! 38,739,400 35,061,113 222,400,000 


At 64.64+ 


cents per fine oz. Dec. 21, 1933-Apr. 9, 1935; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23, 1935: 


at 77.57+ cents per fine’oz. Apr. 24, 1935-Dec. 31, 
July 1, 1939; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. subsequ 
oz. thereafter. 


1937; at 64.64+ cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938- 
ent to July 1, 1939; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 


Largest production of silver in the United States in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces. 


Salt Production in 


the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 


1935-1939 


! 
Geotace f 208t 1952 
Evaporated..... | 2,507,374) 3,654,808| 3,641,885| 3 
In brine,....... | 4/205;587|11,890, 129 |11.335,798| 12 


Rock salt....... 1,947,254] 4,662,194] 4,567,531] 4 


Total........ 8,660,215120, 207.131 |19,545,214|20 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines & 
manufacture of chemicals than for any other purpo 
year to season food. : 


:702,305) 3,731,087| 3,986,967 
,608,043/12,113,608) 13,423,894 


1953 1954 1955 | 1956 


1957 est. 


4,027,953 4,025.000 
14'564:773| 14,575,000 
\478,655| 4,824,708| 5/293'282| 57622'897| 5°650:000 


789,003) 20,669,403 22,704,143\ 24,215,623 24,250,000 


Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used im the 
se, The average American uses about six pounds a 


Michigan ranks first in domestic production of sodium chloride (NaCl), the chemical nomenclature 
for common salt. New York is second. There is commercial production of evaporated salt in 14 states, 


of rock salt in 8 states, and of brine in 8 states. 


Copper Industry in 1958 


An oversupply of copper and a decrease in de- 
mand beginning in 1957 resulted in curtailed 
employment, closing of mines and a drop in the 
price quoted by primary producers to 23¢ a lb. in 
February, 1958. This was in sharp contrast to the 
boom conditions of 1956, when the price hit 46¢ a 
Ib. on February 21, highest in 90 years, and 1,100,- 
600 tons of domestic refined copper were delivered 
at an average of 42.5¢ a lb. The situation did not 
change until the spring of 1958, when a need was 
established. In June Anaconda Co. led the big pro- 
ducers in advancing the price to 2612¢ a lb. 

The peak in copper production reached in 1956 
had Arizona supplying 46% of the domestic output, 
with Utah second at 23%. Next in importance in 
order were Montana, Nevada; New Mexico and 
Michigan. These states accounted for 97% of the 
U. S. output. Over 70% of the ore came from open 
pit mining. 

Chile is the chief source of foreign unrefined 
copper, with Mexico and Peru next. Canada is the 
principal supplier of refined copper. Union of 


South Africa, Rhodesia and Australia also send 
copper. Much foreign copper received in the U. 8. 
is exported in refined or manufactured form. 


CANADA 


In 1957-58 the copper industry of Canada also 
suffered from the curtailed demand, after reaching 
a peak in 1956, when it mined 356,000 short tons 
and produced 331,174 short tons of refined copper. 
(A short ton has 2,000 Ibs.) One half of Canada’s 
output came from the nickel-copper ores of the 
Sudbury district, Ontario, with Quebec Province 
second. 

The amount of ore treated to recover copper is 

indicated in the figures of one major producer, 
which mined 15,510,800 tons of nickel-copper ore 
in 1956, from which it extracted 135,652 tons of 
refined copper. 
__ New smelters in the Gaspe (Quebec P.) are add- 
ing to Canada’s output. Other provinces producing 
copper are New Bruswick, Newfoundland, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


INCLUDING REVISED RATES FOR 1959 ADOPTED BY THE 85th CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION, ENACTED MAY 27, 1958. 


DOMESTIC RATES 


Valid in the United States, its Territories and Possessions. 


FIRST CLASS 


First Class: Letters written and sealed matter. 
4c for each ounce or fraction except. that drop 
letters are subject to 3c for each ounce or fraction 
when deposited for local delivery at offices not 
having letter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by rural or star-route car- 
riers. Government postal cards: single, 3c; double, 
6c; private post cards, same. 

First class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
Mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscripts for books, periodical articles 
and music, manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. 

AIR MAIL 


Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 7c an ounce or frac- 
tion, in the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions; also to Armed Forces outside U. S., when 
addressed APO or FPO, New York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 
Wash. Government postal cards, and private cards, 
5c. For domestic use only. Air mail may be certified, 
registered, insured, sent C.O.D. or special delivery. 


SECOND CLASS 


Second Class (no weight limit): Newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals containing notice 
of 2nd-class entry; 2c for first 2 ounces, lc for 
each additional ounce or fraction, or the 4th-class 
rate, whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 


Third Class (limit up to but not including 16 
ounces): Mailable matter not in Ist and 2nd classes. 
Circulars, books, and other printed matter, mer- 
chandise, seeds, bulbs, and plants: 3c for first 2 
ounces, 114c each additional ounce or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter 
mailed under permit in bulk lots of not less than 
either 20 Ibs. or 200 pieces; 16c a lb. or fraction 
with a minimum charge of 2c per piece, effective 
July 1, 1960, minimum will be 244c. On circulars, 
miscellaneous printed matter and merchandise; on 
books or catalogs having 24 pages or more, seeds, 
plants, etc., 10c a lb. or fraction with a minimum 
charge of 2c per piece, effective July 1, 1960 mini- 
mum will be 245c. Minimum charge for pieces of 
odd size or form, 3c, effective May 1, 1959 mini- 
mum will be 6c each. Bulk mailing fee, $20 per 
calendar year. Apply to postmaster for permit. 


PARCEL POST—FOURTH CLASS 


Fourth Class or Parcel Post (16 ounces and over): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, May be sealed. 
Consult post office if necessary. 


Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 Ibs.—See postmaster) 


Additional 
Zone and (miles) | First pound pounds 
Docakt re cages 18 cents 1.45 cts. 
1-2 (to 150)....... 23 3.95 
3 (150-300)........ 23 5.15 
4 (300-600)..-..... 24 6.9 
5 (600-1.000)...... 26 9.25 
6 (1,000-1.400)..... 28 11.95 
7 (1,400-1,800)..... 30. 15.2 
8 (over 1,800)...... 32 18.05 


On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 


Zone and (miles) 
over 8 oz. to 10 Ibs. 


Additional 
half-Ibs. 


First pound 
0.75 cents 


POCal ieee ce e.5-200 12 cents 

1-2 (to 150)........ 13 1.5 

3 (150-300)........ 14 2.0 

4 (300-600)........ 15 2.5 

5 (600-1,000)....... 17 3.25 
6 (1,000-1,400)..... 18 4.0 

7 (1,400-1,800)..... 19 5.0 


8 (over 1,800)...... 20 6.0 


Educational Materials (Limit 70 Ib.) 


Books (containing reading matter or scholarly 
bibliography with no advertising other than inci- 
dental announcements of books), 16mm films, 
16mm film catalogs, printed music, printed objec- 
tive test materials, pasnoetart recordings and 
peace for books, periodical articles and 
music, all zones: 9c first lb., 5c each additional Ib. 


Library Materials (Limit 70 Ib.) 


Books, 16mm films, filmstrips, transparencies and 
slides, microfilms, sound recordings, catalogs of 
such material. printed music, bound academic 
thesis or pericdicals, and other library materials, 
Sent to or from authorized libraries, schools, col- 
leges, universities, and certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions (See your postmaster.): 4c first Ib., le each 
additional Ib. 

Combination Mailings 


Letters may be placed in 2nd, 3rd or 4th class 
mail provided postage is paid for both first class 
and the other class. If 3rd class mail is mailed 
with 2nd or 4th class mail, postage must be paid 
for each class. Cover should indicate what class 
mail is enclosed. 


AIR PARCEL POST (over 8 ounces to 70 Ibs.): 
Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, including written and other mat- 
ter of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
iractions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
Parcel post between the U. S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to Armed Forces overseas when 
addressed APO or FPO New York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 


Wash. Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
Ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
1, 2&3 (to300 mi.) .. 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600)...,..... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)....... 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)....... 80 80 


Special Handling 


Fourth class parcels will be handled-and de=- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 lbs., 25c; over 2 lbs. and 
up to 10 lbs., 35c; over 10 Ibs., 50c. Such parcels 
must be endorsed, Special Handling. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 
First class mail, up to 2 Ibs., 30c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 45c; over 10 lbs., 60c. 2nd, 
3rd and 4th class mail up to 2 Ibs., 45c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 Ibs., 55c; over 10 lbs., 70c. 


REGISTERED, INSURED, C. 0. D. AND 
CERTIFIED MAIL 


Indemnity Regis- Insur- Unreg- 
and fees tration ance istered 

No value......... 60 cop amenttes c.O0.D. 
Indemnity to $5... 50 10 30 
$5.01 to 10........ .50 10 40 
10:01 tolls... 75 20 60 
15.01 to 20........ 75 .20 60 
20:03 Cob 600% 75 .20 .60 
25.01 to 30........ 75 .20 .70 
30.01 to 35........ 75 .20 .70 
35.01 to 40........ 75 .20 .70 
40.01 to 45........ 75 .20 70 
45.01 to 50........ 75 20 .70 
50.01 to 75........ 75 30 .80 
75.01 to 100........ 75 30 80 
100.01 to 150...... 1.00 40 90 
150.1 to 200 (a)... 1,00 40 1.00 
200.01 to 400...... 1.25 (a). Limit ora 
400.01 to 600...... 1.50 mit of ©... D. 
600.01 to 800...... 175 7h Coleen 
800.01 to 1,000. ... 2.00 


Insurance is applicable to 3rd and 4th class 
matter. Matter for sale addressed to prospective 
urchasers who have not ordered it or authorized 
ts sending will not be insured. 

Cc. O. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th class matter and sealed domestic mail of any 
class bearing postage at the lst class rate. Such 
mail must be based on bona fide orders or be in 
conformity with agreements between senders and 
addressees. Registered—For details consult post- 
master. 

Certified mail service is available for any matter 
having no intrinsic value on which Ist class 
or air mail postage is paid. Receipt is furnished 
at time ot mailing and evidence of delivery ob- 


ipt, restricted 
services are available upon payment of the addi- 
tional fees. No indemnity. 
E : Must be hased at the 
MONEY ORDERS us’ ga Oe ae 
stations. Maximum amount for which a single 


order may be issued, $100. When a larger sum is to 
be sent, additionak orders must be obtained. 

Domestic fees: From ic to $5, 15c: $5.01 to $10, 

tc ble in the U. S.. 

incl. Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 


Fees for sending money abroad: From lic to $5, 
30c; $5.01 to $10, 40c; $10.01 to $100, 60c. 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 
WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND SURFACE RATES 
For air rates see pages 707-8-9 


Letters and letter packages. To Canada and 
Mexico 4c per ounce or fraction; to all other coun- 
tries 8c for the first ounce and 5c each additional 
ounce or fraction. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces, 
except to Canada which is 60 lbs. Maximum di- 
mensions: Length, breadth, and thickness com- 
bined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
Dimensions vary when sent in the form of a roll. 
Minimum dimensions: Envelopes must not measure 
less than 4 by 234 inches. 


Post cards. To Canada and Mexico, 3c each; 
6c with reply paid. To all other countries 5c each, 
10c with reply paid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x434, Min. 4x234. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensionsymust be paid at letter rate. 


‘Printed matter other than books as described 
below. 4c for the first 2 ounces, and 2c each addi- 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. (Consult post office for 
special rates on second-class matter mailed by 
publishers or registered news agents to foreign 
countries.) Weight limit: For most countries, 6 Ibs., 
9 ounces for prints in general and 11 lbs., for a 
single volume. For exceptions, see under excep- 
tional weight limits for printed matter. Dimen- 
sions: Same as letters. 


Books, Books containing no publicity or ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on the covers 
or fiyieaves, to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El 
Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 8c per lb., or 
fraction. To all other countries, 2c for the first 2 
ounces and 144c for each additional 2 ounces or 
fraction. Weight and dimensions: Same as other 
printed matter. 


Exceptional Weight Limits for Printed Matter. 
Printed matter may weigh up to 11 pounds when 
addressed to Paraguay and Peru, up to 22-pounds 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Spain (including 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, and Spanish 
Offices in Northern Africa), Spanish Guinea, and 
Spanish West Africa, and up to 33 pounds to Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. A single volume may weigh 
up to 22 pounds when addressed to Paraguay or 
Peru and up to 60 pounds when addressed to 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, or El Salvador. 


Raised print for the blind. Generally mailable at 
same rates as apply in the domestic mail. Weight 


limit: 15 Ibs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: Same as 
letters. 


Samples of merchandise. 4c first 2 ounces; 3¢ 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction. Weight limit: 
18 ounces, Dimensions: Same as for letters. Sam- 
ples may not contain any article having a salable 
value, or which is sent as a gift for personal use. 


Commercial papers. 4c first 2 ounces; 3c each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 
10c. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: 
Same as letters. 


Small packets. 4c each 2 ounces or fraction. 

Minimum charge: 20c. Weight limit: 2 lIbs., 3 

ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. Some coun- 

ee pet admit small packets: see notes follow- 
g Table. 


Eight-ounce merchandise packages. 4c each 2 
ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 10c. Weight 
limit: 8 ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. 
Eight-ounce merchandise packages are accepted to 
Canada and to the countries named above. 


Registration. In addition to postage. For Postal 
Union articles, 50c to all countries except Canada. 
To Canada, 50c for liability up to $10, and 75c 
up to $25. Registry return receipts: If requested 
= time of mailing, 10c; requested after mailing, 

ce. 


Special delivery. In addition to postage. Postal 
Union articles only: Letter, letter-packages, post 
cards, and air mail other articles, 30c up to 
Ibs.; over 2 Ibs. up to 10 Ibs., 45c; over 10 Ibs., 
60c. Surface other articles, 45c up to 2 Ibs.: over 
2 Ibs. up to 10 Ibs., 55c; over 10 Ibs., 70c. Not 
available to all countries—consult post office. - 


Prepayment of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any 
country in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be accepted for the prepay- 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 20 
grams (about $4 ounce) in weight. Inquire at 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 
particular country. Some countries require that 
international reply coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay be presented at the post Office. 


PARCEL POST 
For rates see pages 707-8-9 


General dimensional limits—Greatest length, 345 
feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 


Prohibited articles, Before sending goods abroad 
the mailer should satisfy himself that they will 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 
portation is prohibited or restricted by the coun- 
try of address. Information concerning prohibited 
or restricted articles at any U. S. post office. 


Packing. Parcels for transmission overse 
should be even more carefully packed than those 
intended for delivery within the continental United 
States. Containers should be used which will be 
strong enough to protect the contents from the 
weight of other mails, from pressure and fric- 


tion, climatic changes, and repeated h 

Contents should be solidly packed in the conte 

pe elas! ace peg When sending liquids 
Sily liquefiable substances surroun 

container with absorbent material. Se 


Sealing. Registered or insured parcels 
sealed. To some countries the pealing of ordinate 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcels is o; tional 
and to others compulsory, Consult post o: ce. 3 


Customs declarations, and other forms. A 
post Sticker, and at least one customs denies 
tion giving a complete description of the contents 
are required for each parcel mailed to another 
country, Information at post offices. 
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Gilbert & Ellice 
Islands 
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Country 


Cents 


Guadeloupe. . 
ee 


aaae Gates 
nea: No. 


Martinique. bi cke 
Mauritania... . 


New Caledonia 
New Guinea.. 

New Hebrides. 
New Zealand, . 
Nicaragua n 


Palestine 
(Western 


Panama...... 


Papua........ 
Paraguay..... 
Persian Gulf 

Ports. . 


Poland 


Afri CAR alice. 


Africa: 
Angola... .: 
Guinea, St. 
Thomas and 
Prince Isl... 
Reunion Ist... 


over 
1 oz.) 


iv} 
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Senegal....... 
Seychelles..... 
Sierra Leone. . 
Solomons..... 


a eee 
(Friendly) .. 
Trinidad, - 


Other places. 
Vatican City 
Venezuela..... 
Vietnam...... 
Windward Isl. 
WeMON Ne hk 
Yugoslavia.... 
Zanzibar, 

Pemba..... 


(00 G0 G0 Go G2 G0 G0 Go G0 G0 Ge G0 G0. GO 
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$0.94 


‘First. a 
-pound | 


~ $0.65 
73 


1Other articles (prints, sampies, small packets, etc.) When no special rate is shown in “Other 


ao 


Bwsoeme oO 
Se CH Ot 


articles’”” column the air mail letter rate to the country concerned applies. 2Small packets not accepted. 
Merchandise prohibited in letters or letter packages. 4Restrictions apply. Consult Post Office. 
5Packages weighing 8 ounces or less may not be sent as parcel post. *Rates vary. Consult Post Office. 


Year Cost of 
(Fis- City 
cal) Delivery 
Dollars. 
1900..| 14,512,190 
1910..}| 31,683,591 
1920. 74,932,540 
1930..} 146,531,671 
1940. .| 161.184,553 
1950 406,516,700 
1955..| 534,764,558 
1956..| 679,443,559 
1957. .| 714,553,321 


Fourth Class. There were 31,465 rural routes covering 1,601,524 miles in 


of Columbia. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Length of | PaidasCom- Gross 
Post Rural nsation of| Revenue of 
Offices | Routes ostmasters| Department 

Number Miles Dollars Dollars 
,688 8,685 ,112,097 102,354,579 
59,580 993,068 27,521,013 224,128,658 
52,641 | 1,151,832 40,108,080 437,150,212 
49,06 1,334,842 52,850,087 705,484,098 
44,315 | 1.401.690 49,238,362 766,948,627 
41,464 | 1,482,36 109,445,396 | 1,677.486,967 
38,316 | 1.544,704 | 136,072,145 | 2,349,476,529 
37,515 | 1,582,800 | 139,821,889 | 2,512,383,897 
37,012 | 1,586,453 | 143,262,447 | 2,508,809,266 


Gross Ex- 
penditure of 


Department 


Dollars 
107,764,937 
230,010,240 


803,700,086 
807,732,865 


2,899,196,894 
3,034,234,132 


POST OFFICES IN UNITED STATES; RURAL ROUTES 


As of July 1, 1958, there was a total of 36,308 post offices throughout the United States and Posses- 
sions. Of this number 3,890 were First Class; 6,704 Second Ciass; 


13,197 .Third Class, 


Ordinary Post- 
age Stamps 
Issued 


23,722,488 960 
24,257,859,530 


and 12,517 


the 48 States and the District 


4 rs 


710° United States—Postal Information; General Accounting Office — 
Commemoratives and Ordinary Postal Issues During 1958 


Date | Stamp ides’ From Date Value From 
pee et Bal 
Tema AS ey ; i a ay seni geary 3¢ |Ithaca, N. Y. 
Apr. 17 walnrne yeeros & 
nterna' 
MOM cece satel. oh ‘Detroit, Mich. c 
Apr. 28 are hones es 3 Montross, Va. ORDINARY 
May 1 


St. Paul, 
‘Ae see Minna. 


ood 
May 31\International Geo- 


¢ 

¢ 

F Mar. 22)Statue of Liberty | 
f Chicago, Tl. God 

¢ 


ps Cleveland. 
physical Year....| 3 In God We — 
June 12/Gunston Hail...... 3 Lorton, Va. Trast’ res an 
ato ae Mackinaw Apr. 18|Paul Revere....... 25¢ | Boston, Mass 
ag eo ee Bridge City, Mich. ||July 3 fone (air maii ne Philadelphia, 
! 4i5imon Bolivar _Stamp).......... 
ea? Chapin of Washington, July 31}‘Jet”’ (¢ mail ‘as 
LAberty ss aes. 4¢ D.C. : coils) ree Se = 2S 7¢ EL aeyre mae 
July 24/Simon Bolivar July 31)Jet” (air mail — 4 
“Champion of Washington, booklets) ........ 7¢ ex. 
Liberty’””........ 8¢ D. . > July 31)\Air ee aan’ aa = = 
ug. 15jAtlantic Cable..... 4 New York, envelope) ...-...... 
Aug. 15/Atlantic Cabie ¢ vy july 31 zancoin erates * Man dan, 

: ‘Lincoln Sesqui- COL): 2 Grass. ¢ > DS 
ree 27 Scntenuiat rcs 4¢ |Freeport, Ill. July 31)/Lincoin (stamp Wheeting, 
Sept. 19|Lajos Kossuth booklets)... .°.. .. 4¢ W. Va. 

“Champion of Washington, July 31\Franklin (embossed - | Montpetter, 
Liberty”. ....... 4¢ Dac. envelope)........| 4¢€ < Vt. 
Sept. 19|Lajos Kossuth July 31)Air Mail (posta) ., |Colorado 
“Champion of Washington, card stamp)...... | d¢ eke Colo. 
Liberty”. ....... 8¢ B.C. July 31/Air Mail (postal | Wichita, 
Sept. 22\Journalism and CBLAG Saks og 5¢ | Kan. 
Freedom of the Columbia, July 31/Reply-Paid, Statue 
eiand Ma ie io. a gan Fr. = — — 6¢ |Boise, Idaho 
Oct. 10\Overland Mail. .... 4 n Francis- ard) eo: cs ee € 5 
: co, Calif. Aug. 1\Statue of Liberty 3¢ | Philadelphia, 
Oct. 16|Noah Webster (postal card) ....| 3¢€ Pa: 
“Famous W. Hartford, ||Dec. 12\John Jay.......... 15¢ | Washington, 
American”... ..... 4¢ Conn. DC. 


United Nations Postage Issued in 1958 


Stamps issued in 1958: February 10, 3c and 8c in honor of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
April 14, 3c and 8c depicting Central Hall, London, England, site of the first session of the General 
Assembly, UN. June 2, 8c UN seal (regular issue). Sept. 22, 3c postal card, 4c embossed envelope 
(standard and legal sizes). Oct. 24, 4c and 8c stamps commemorating United Nations Day and 4c UN 


seal (regular issue). Dec. 10, 4c and 8c stamps commemorating Human Rights Day, 10th anniversary 
of the signing of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


UN stamps are valid for postage only on mail deposited at UN Headquarters, New York. They 
may be purchased for both philatelic and postage purposes at the UN Postal Administration’s Sales 
Counter at UN Headquarters. They may also be ordered by mail trom the UN Postal Administration. 
First day of issue servicing is provided for all new UN postage stamps. 

Under the terms of the United Nations-United States Postal Agreement, the U. S. Post Office Dept. 


retains all revenue from the sale of UN stamps for postal purposes; whilst the United Nations retains 
all revenue derived from philatelic sales of UN stamps. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 


Year - Los Phila- | San Fran-| Washing- 

(Cal.) Boston Chicago Detroit Angeles | New York! delphia | Cisco ton,.D. C, 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars : Dollars Doll 

1955... .| 43,361,180) 153,738,620) 37,868,614) 52,670,275] 216,270,497 50,951,067) 32,927,266 47,865,152 

1956. ...| 43,645,712| 157,093,800] 38;100,873 54,519,850) 221,179,770] 51,870,132 32,610,734! 49,510,544 

1957... .1 43,645, 1611 159,534,810 37,798,245 56,606,229] 224,378,190] 52,793,362 31,768,286] 51,371,652 


Other Cities, 1957: Atlanta, $18,615,116; Baltimore, $19,017,214; Brooklyn, $28,279 

637,203; Cincinnati, $17,929,699: Cleveland, $28,948,951; Dallas, $21,536,184; Denver, $15,067,073; 
Houston, $15,014,919; Indianapolis, $15,022,693; Kansas City, $26,359,467; Louisville, $10,299,514; 
Milwaukee, $18,457,606; Minneapolis, $21,969,003; New Orleans, $9,503,946; Newark, $12,819,103: 
Pittsburgh, $19,106,042; Portland, $12,073,372: St. Louis, $32,811,817; San Antonio, $7,129,120; Seattle, 


$14,553,998, 
POSTAL SAVINGS 


,656; Buffalo, $11,- 


i; i Wn name. Any nu 

not less than $5 may be deposited, until the deposit reaches $2,500 x * reset bigeye 
Total deposits at the close of the fiscal years: 

268,304; 1958, $1,212,671,942 


° Fal ‘ 
United States General Accounting Office 
A nonpartisan and nonpolitical agency in the In rryi i it is 

legislative branch of the Government eats to ake gualn Gr eee ee Drogen 
provide cae a control oer the BRAnELs, tran- transactions of the Fe 
sactions o ne Government. The Office is under annual audits of all ver’ r \ 
the direction of the Comptroller General of the prescribe principles, FAS aie dented ee 
United States who is appointed for a term of fif- quirements for accounting to be observed by the 
teen years and is not eligible for reappointment. executive agencies, which responsibility must be 
The Comptroller General, Joseph Campbell; As- exercised so as to permit the executive agencies to 
prtent sa alse 28 General, Frank H. Weitzel. carry out their responsibilities for establishing 
ing Ofboe weet functions of the General Account- nq maintaining systems of accounting: to sett! 
ing Office are te determine by independent audit Bre WO Selike 
and other means the correctness of public accounts claims: by or against the United States; to render 
and claims and, except where otherwise provideq ecisions pertaining to governmental fiscal mat- 
by law, to settle them accordingly, and to exam- ters; to conduct investigations relating to the 
ine and report to the Congress matters affecting receipt, disbursement, and application of public 
public finances. funds; and related duties. 
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- RELIGIOUS INFORMATION: =” 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


+ Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches: 


The church memberships in the Continental. United States, as reported. by the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. in its Yearbook of American Churches, 1959, Benson Y, Landis, 


editor, published September, 1958 were: 


Religious bodies reporting: 255. Membership: 104,189,678, equal to 61% of the estimated ulation 
of the Continental United States. There were reports from 226 Pek bodies for both 1956 and 
1957. The total number of members reported by these bodies was: 58,567,694 in 1956, and 59,808,707 
in 1957, a gain of 2.1%. Roman Catholic Church reports in 1958 showed a gain of, 3.7% in membership 
over 1957. No reliable estimate of membership in Jewish congregations is available. 

Sunday or Sabbath school enrollment: 40,359,772, in 269,331 schools, a gain of 1.1% im enrollment. 

In the following table, the totals for churches and membership came from several sources and 


do not coincide with the figures quoted above. 


Some were reported as of 1957, others as of 1958, 


some came from World Almanac questionnaires, others from Yearbook of American Churches, 1959. 
The number of churches is given in parentheses. 
For a sample survey of religious affiliation, conducted by the Bureau of Census, see page 259. 


Denomination 


Adventist Bodies: 
Advent Christian Church (414) ........ 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (106) 
Life and Advent Union (3) 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (12). . 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,964)....... 

African Orthodox Church (24) 

Amana Church Society (7)........... 

Amer. Evang. Christian Chs. 
(no data) 

American Rescue Workers (25) 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church 
of God (300) 

Armenian Church of No. Am. (52) 

Assemblies of God (8,104) 

Associated Gospel Chs. {no data) 


Baha’i Faith (no statistics available) 
Baptist Bodies: 
American Baptist Assn. (3,025) 
American Baptist Convent’n (6,362). . 
Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (492).... 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (13).... 
Conserv. Baptist Assn. of Amer. (1,100) 
Duck River (and Kindred) Assns, of 
BAD TISESH(S 26) Serco. eee eter in nandiareels 8 
Evang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf. of (31) 
Free Will Baptists (2,200) 
General Association of Regular 
Baptists Chs. (809) 
General Baptists (747) 
General Six Principle Baptists (6)..... 
Indep. Bapt. Ch. of Amer. (2) 


Nat’l Baptist Conv. of Amer. Cota 


Nat’l Baptist Conv. U.S. A. 
Nat’l Bapt. Evangelical Life & Soul 
Saving Assembly of U.S. A. (264).. 
Nat'l Primitive Baptist Convention of 
the U. S. A. (1,100) 
No. American Baptist Assn. (1,450)... 
No. American Baptist Gen. Conf. (290) 
Primitive Baptists (1,000)........... 
Regular Baptists (266) 
Separate Baptists in Christ (87) 
Seventh Day Bapt. Gen. Conf. (60)... 
Seventh Day Bapt’s (German 1728) (3) 
Southern Baptist Convention (31,297). 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptists (16) 
United Baptists (568) 
United Free Will Baptist Ch. (836)... 
Bible Protestant Church (39) 
Bible Way Chs. of Our Lord Jesus 


Church of the Brethren (1,062) 
Church of God (Dunkards) (8) 
Old German Baptist Brethren (57).... 
Brethren, Plymouth (8 bodies) (664).. 


United Zion Church (21) 
Buddhist Church of America (50). 


Catholic Apostolic Church (7) 


Catholic Churches (other than Roman, 
see Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- 


lic and old Catholics) 


Christ Unity Science Church (no data) 


Christadelphians (500 


Christian Catholic Church, Zion, Ill, 


(no statistics available) 
Christian Church of N. A. (210)...... 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 

Christ), Int’l. Cony. (8,001) 
Christian & Missionary Alliance (993) 
Christian Nation Church (35) 


Members 


Denomination 


332,197 

30,423 
5,200 
340 


20,412,220 
630,000 
1,555,360 
63,732 


681 
330,000 


122,038 
862 


323 


100 
2,668,799 
5,121,068 


57,674 || 


4 
15,000 
2,577 


15,000 


20,000 


1,943,599 
52,991 
700 


Christian Scientists (see Church of 
Christ, Scientist) 
Christian Union (115)....2...2./..... 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church (30) . 
Ch. of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A. (151) 
Church of Christ, Scientist (no statis- 
tics published 
Church of God in Christ (3,600)...... 
Ch. of God & Saints of Christ (216).. 
Church of the Gospel (4) 
Church of Illumination (7).......... 
Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship (223).......- 
Church of the Living God, The Pillar 
and Ground of Truth (107) .....:.. 
Church of the Nazarene (4,299) 
Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ o: 
the Apostolic Faith (155). . 
Church of Revelation (7).... 
Churches of Christ (17,560). . 
Ch’s of Christ in Christ’n Union (205) 
Churches of God: 
Ch, of God (Anderson, Ind.) Mae F 
Ch. of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (2,944) 
Church of God of Prophecy (1,183)... 
Ch. of God, Seventh Day (15)........ 
Ch. of God, Seventh Day (Denver, 
Colo:): (30) 2° i. Soa eee 
The Church of God ({1,829)........... 
The (Original) Ch. of God (75)....... 
Churches of God, Holiness (42)...... 
Churches of God in N. A. (General 
Eldership) (378) 
Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
Gen’l Ch. of the New Jerusalem (10).. 


General Convention of the New Jeru- 


Pare ce on - oe 


United Church of Christ) 
Congregational Holiness Ch (138)..... 


Disciples of Christ (see Christian 
Churches—Disciples of Christ) 


Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Albanian Orthodox Church (15) 
American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 

Greek Catholic Church (60)........ 
American Catholic Church (Syro- 
Antiocheany. (39)). Sos. netic ere 
American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Apostolic Eastern Church (26)..... 
The American Orthodox Church (no 
statistics available) 
Apostolic Episcopal Church (46)... 
Assyrian Orthodox Church: (4) ah 
Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Ch, (20).. 
Church of the East and of the 
ABS yrians (1O):6 ci ce. oc stecanapale ulelstaee 
Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America (378) .......-...... 
Holy Orthodox Church in America 
(Rastern Cath. & Apostolic) (3) .... 
Holy Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox 
Ch; in: Excile (6) 0505. ence ous 
Romanian Orthod. Epise. of Amer. (51) 
Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
Russia (81) 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of America (352).......... 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (61) 
Syrian Antiochean Orthodox Ch. (80). . 
Ukrainian Orthodox Ch., of Amer. (34) 
Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of U.S. A, (96) 

Ethical Culture Movement (22) 

Evangelical Congregational Ch. (169) 

Evangelical Covenant Church of 
America (497) 

Evangelical Free Ch. of America (362) 


Members 


360,428 
36,041 
44 
5,000 
11,594 


2,350 
290,561 


55,000 


56,321 
28,052 
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Denomination 


Evangelical & Reformed Ch. (see 
United Church of Christ) 

Evangelical United Brethren (4,156) .. 

Evangelistic Associations: 
Apostolic Christian Ch. of Amer. (65) . 
Apostolic Christian Church 

(Nazarean) (34) . . 

Christian Congregation (156) 
Church of Daniel’s Band (4)......... 
The Church of God (Apostolic) (22)... 
Ch. of God as Organ’d by Christ (14). 
Metropolitan Church Assn. (16)...... 
Missionary Bands of the World (11)... 
Missionary Church Assn. (110) 
Pillar of Fire (61) 


Fire Baptized Holiness Ch. (300) 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church 
(Weslevan) (53)... - 2. 25. .-4---5--- 
Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (728) 
Friends: 
Central Yearly Meeting of Friends (11) 
Five Years Meeting of Friends (499) .. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church (Independent) (90) 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church (60) 
Pacific Yearly Meeting of Friends (21) 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 
Servative) 2) Pitty in REA MEn Merton = axAtere 
Religious Society of Friends (General 
Conference) (223 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas 
Yearly Meeting) (88) 


Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodox 
Churches) 


Holiness Church of God (23)......... 


Independent Fundamental Churches 
of America (450) 

Independent Negro Churches (50)... . 

International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel (679) . 


Jehovah's witnesses (3,718) 
Jewish Congregations (4,079) 


Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9) .... 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Chureh of Christ, Temple Lot (12).... 


Churcirof Jesus Christ (45) .......... 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) (3,002) 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Strangites) (5)............. 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints (888) 


Lutheran Bodies: 
The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conf, of N. America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod. of 
Wisconsin & Other States (841)... .. 
Bvangelical Lutheran Synod (Nor- 
wegian Synod.) (79).....00. 6. 60.5 ke we 
Lutheran Church-Mo, Synod (4,711). . 
Negro Missions (53)..............04. 
Slovak Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (59)... 
Other Lutheran Churches: 
Am. Evangelical Luth'’n Ch. (82)..... 
American Lutheran Church (1,961)... , 
Augustana Evang. Luth'’n Ch. (1,224), 
Ch, of the Luth’n Brethren of Am. (44) 
Evangelicat Lutheran Church (2,482)... 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
__ America (Bielsen Synod) (9)....... 
Finnish Apostolie Lutheran Chureh 
BO TAIMOMCE (BO) ion: av sya eo hase 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh (Suomi Synod) (155) 
Lutheran Free Church (337)......... 
Nat'l Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (57)... . 
Protestant Conference (Luth’n) (11). . 
United Evangelical Luth'’n Ch, (166) .. 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer, (4,189). 


Mennonite Bodies: 
Beachy Amish Mennonite Chs. (26)... 
Ch. of God in Christ (Mennonite) (33) 
Conference of the Evangelical Men- 

nonite Church (19)........... 
Conservative Mennonite Conf, 


1 
African Meth. Episcopal Ch. (8,315) .. 


African M, E. Zion Ch. (3,083) 


1,007 
18,989: 
124,912) 
509 
73,000, 
6,523 


5,193 
909) 


1,894 
28,362) 
8,522 


1,000 


65,000 
12,337 


112,706 
226,797 


1,339,638 
200 
145,060 
4,000 


3,646 
7,635,536 


342,993 


569,494 
220 


761,000 


Denomination 
African Union First Colored M 
t Church (83)... 205.2... 
Christian Meth. Ch. 
tional Met! Ch. 
Cong. Meth. Ch. of U. S. A. (100) 
Cum d Methgdist Ch. (4)....... 


Evangelical Met: ist Church (97) 
Free Methodist Ch. of N. A. (1,222) .. 
Fundamental Methodist Church (14).. 
Holiness Methodist Chureh (27) . 
Ind. A. M. E. Denomination (12) 
Lumber River Annual Conference of 
the Holiness Methodist Ch. (7) 
The Methodist Church (39,359) 
New Cong. Methodist Ch. (1})....... 
Primitive Methodist Church (80)..... 
Reformed Meth. Union Epise. Ch. (33) 
Reform. Zion Union Apostolic Ch. (52) 
Southern Methodist Church (46). . . 
Union Amer. M. E. Church (256)..... 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (1,005) . 
Moravian ies: 
Evangelical Unity of the Czech-Mora- 
vian Brethren in N. A. (32)........ 
Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum): 
Northern Province (105) .......... 
Southern Province (45)............ 
Mormon (see Latter-day Saints) 
Moslems (no statistics available) 
Nat’l David Spiritual Temple of Christ) 
Church Union, U.S. A. (69) 


New Apostolic Church of N. A. (207)... 


Old Catholic Churches: 
American Catholic pers Archi- 


Old Catholic Ch. in Amer. (28)....... 
Reformed Catholic Church (Utrecht 
Confession), Prov. of No. Am. (20).. 
Open Bible Standard Churches (255) 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Calvary Pentecostal Church (35)..... 
Emmanuel Holiness Church (56)..... 
Int'l Pentecostal Assemblies (43)...... 
Pent. Assemblies of the World (600)... 
Pentecostal Church of Christ (41)... .. 
Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (1,004) 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness 

Church (43) 
Pentecostal Holiness Church (1,217)... 
United_Pentecostal Church (1,560)... . 

Pilgrim Holiness Church (1,002)..... 

Polish Nat’1CatholicCh. of Amer. (159) 

Presbyterian Bodies: 

Associate Presbyterian Ch. of N. A. 


Orthodox Presbyterian Ch. (80) ...... 
Presbyterian Ch. in the U.S. (3,928). . 
Reformed Presbyterian Ch, in N. A. 
(General Synod) (1)).-. sc wee ct, 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
(Ola: School). (80). Soa hte e 
United Presby. Ch. in the U.S.A. (9,357) 


9|| Protestant Episcopal Church (6,842).. 


Quakers (see Friends) 


Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church (509)... .: 
Hungarian Reformed Ch. in Amer. (32) 
Netherlands Reformed Congregat's (15) 
Protestant Reformed Chs, of Amer. (17) 
Reformed Church in America (862)... 
Reformed Eplscope Church (73)..... 
Roman Catholic Church (See page 721) 
Russian Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches) 


Salvation Army (1,108) 
Schwenkefelders (5) 
Social Brethern (26) 
Spiritualists: 
Int'l Gen. Assembly of Spiritualists(186) 
Nat’! Spiritual Alliance of the U.S.A. (32) 
Nat'l Spiritualist Assn. of Chs. (247) . . 


0|) Triumph the Church and Kingdom of 


God in Christ (750)............... 


Unitarian Churches (365) 
United Brethren Bodies 


2,965,137 


451,582 
221,143 
ae 


"054 
19,459 
595 
2,192,674 
1,392,632 
800,042 
27'050 


10,199 
70,172 

1,000 
27,984 


Advent Christian Church (1854)—Pres. Rev. 
Edwin K. Gedney. Exec. Sec., Rev. J. Howard 
Shaw, 447 Pennsylvania Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Adventists, poyenen en? General Conference of 
(1863)—Pres., R. R. Figuhr. Secretary, W. R. 
Beach, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Sen. Bishop, Bishop Sherman L. Greene. Gen. 
Sec., Dr, Russell S . Brown, 8348 S. Vernon Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1796) 
—Gen. Sec., Rev. F. Claude Spurgeon, 1326 U 
st., N.W., Washington 9, D. C, 

Armenian Church ot North America (1889)— 
Archbishop, The Most Rev. Mampre Calfayan. 
oe Frank Zotian, 314 East 35th St., New York, 


‘Assemblies of God (1914)—Gen. Supt., Ralph 
M. Riggs. Gen. Sec., J. Roswell Flower, 434 W. 
Pacific St., Springfield 1, Mo. 

augostenn Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
Pres., Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 

Baha’i apc pee ade 1,500 communities, groups 
and isolated centers in the U. S. Natl. Spiritual 
Assembly, Horace Holley, Sec., 536 Sheridan Rd., 
Wilmette, Tl. 

Baptist Association, American (1905)—Pres., Dr. 
A. T. Powers, Minden, La. Corr. Sec., Dr. A. L. 
Patterson, 214 H. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 


Baptist Association, North American (1950)— 
Pres., L. S. Walker. Dir. Publ. Rel., D. N. Jack- 
son, 730 Madison St., Jacksonville, Tex. 

Baptist Association ot America, Conservative 
(1947)—Pres., Rev. Russell Pavy. Corr. Sec., Rev. 
piecbert Happel, 87-25 75th St., Woodhaven, L. I., 


Baptist Convention, American (1907)—Pres., 
Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge. Gen. Sec., Rev. R. E. 
Nelson, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Baptist Convention of America, National (1880) 
—Corr. Sec., Dr. William Grimble, -2635 2nd St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Baptist Convention, U.S.A., National (1880)— 
Pres., Rev. J. H. Jackson, Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemi- 
son, 915 Spain St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—Pres., 
Brooks Hays. Rec. Sec., Dr. James W. Merritt, 
447 Boulevard, Gainesville, Ga. 

Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Exec. Sec., Board of Trustees, Rev. Harold L. 
Christenson, 5750 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1865)—Moderator, Rev. John Wobig. Exec. 
Sec., Kev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, [il. 

fe arreh Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. C. 

A. Thigpen. Exec. Sec., Rev. W. Mooneyham, 
3801 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists, General (1611)—Moderator, Rev. Alva 
Willis. Clerk, Rev. Vern Whitten, 1629 Stinson 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

Buddhist Churches of America (1914)—Act. 
Bishop, Rev. S. Naito, 1881 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church (1909)— 
Bishop, His Grace, Andrey, 312 West 101st St., 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Christian Churches, American Council of. Com- 
prises 15 ‘national constituent bodies united in 
supporting fundamental doctrine and opposing 
totalitarianism. Pres., Dr. Harland J. O’Dell. Gen. 
Sec., ey a aes I, Yarnell, - 15 Park Row, New 
York, 

Catton Churches, International Convention 
of (Disciples of, Christ) (1809)—Pres., John Paul 
Pack. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 221 Ohmer 
Ave., indianapolis, Ind. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. H. L. Turner. Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smailey, 260 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Christian Methodist Episcopal Church (1870 
as Colored Method. Episc. Ch., name changed, 
1956)—Sec., A. N. Willis, 671 Alston Ave., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

ar aave Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk, 
Dr. R. J. Danhof, 2850 Kalamazoo Ave., S.E., 
Grand Rapids 8, Mich. 

Church of the Brethren (1719)—Moderator, Dr. 
D. W. Bittinger. Sec., Chalmer B. Faw, 404 So. 
Homan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Church of Christ; Scientist (1879)—Christian 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
(Year organized in parentheses) 


Science Mother Church, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Pres:, Leonard 
T. Carney. First Reader, Arnold H. Exo; 
Second Reader, Miss Leslie Harris; Clerk, Gordon 
V. Comer, 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn., 
Harold W. Boyer. Sec., Denver H. Smoot, Box 430, 
Anderson, Ind. 


Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (1886)— 
General Overseer, James A. Cross. Gen. Sec., 
A. M. Phillips, 922-1080 Montgomery Ave., Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 


Church of God, The (1903)—General Overseer, 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 28, N. 


Church of God in Christ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
C. H. Mason. Gen. Sec., Bishop U. E. Miller, 1443 
W. Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Church of Jesus Christ of. Latter-day- Saints, 
(Mormon) (1830)—First Presidency, David O. Mc- 
Kay, Stephen L. Richards and J. Reuben Clark, 
Jr.;\ President of the Council of 12 Apostles, 
Joseph Fielding Smith, 47 East South Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized (1830)—Pres. W. Wallace Smith. 
Presiding Bishop, G. L. DeLapp, Sec., Charles D. 
Neff. The Auditorium, Independence, Mo. 

Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec.. S. T. 
Ludwig, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Churches of Christ—No central organization. 


Gospel Advocate, B. C. Goodpasture, editor, 
110 Seventh Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Churches of God in North America, General 


Eldership (1825) Pres., Rev. Alvin S. Link. Sec., 
piel = C. George, 13th and Walnut Sts., Harris- 
urg, Pa. 


Congregationas” Christian Churches, 
Council (see United Church of Christ). 


Disciples of Christ (see Christian Churches, 
International Convention of). 


Rrangelicat Covenant Church of America (1885) 
—Pres., Dr. T. W. Anderson. Sec., Rev. Joseph C. 
Danielson, 5101 No. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church (1917)—Pres., 
Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz. Gen. Sec., Dr. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
—Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
Pres.., Dr. William Larsen. Sec., Rev. Lawrence 
Siersbeck, 6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States (1850)—Pres., Rev. Oscar Nau- 
mann, Sec., Rev. Theo. Sauer. 905 Nebraska St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegian Synod) 
(1818)—Pres., Rev. M. E. Tweit. Sec., Rey. W. C. 
Gullixson, Waterville, Iowa. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America (1872)—Pres., John Bradac, 
D.D., 1809 Atchison Ave., Whiting, Ind. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church (see United 
Church of Christ). 

Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946) — 
Board of Bishops: Pres., R. H. Mueller, 1401 Castle 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Foursquare Gospel, international Church of the 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson. Sec., Dr. 
Herman D. Mitzner, 1100 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
Hq., Winona Lake, Ind. Sec., Bd. of Administra- 


General 


tion, C. A. Watson, 5939 Monterey Rd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Friends, General Conference of the Religious 


pie of (1900)—Chmn., Clarence E. Pickett. 
Sec., Lawrence McK. Miller, Jr. 1515 Cherry 
St "Philadelphia 2) Pa, 

Friends, Religious Society of, Five Years Meet- 
ing (1902)—Presiding Clerk, Sumner A. Mills. 
Gen. Sec., Glenn A. Reece, 101 Quaker Hill Dr., 
Richmond, ind. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres., the Most Rev. Archbishop Michael (Arch- 
bishop of North and South America). Sec., Rev. 
ores. Papadeas, 10 East 79th St., New York 21, 
Ne Ys 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Eisendrath.. Adm. Sec., Arthur 
T Jacobs, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America (Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Council 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus S. 
DeWitow, 321 West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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Religion—Denominational Headquarters 


Independent Fundamental Churches of America 


1930)—Pres., Rev. Clarence Didden. Exec. Sec., 
be. Honest Pickering. 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—Pres., ainses I, Feuerstein. Sec., Reuben 
E. Gross. 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ) 


Lutheran Church, American (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh. Sec., Dr. Paul Moeller, 500 
Hickory St., Dayton, O 


Lutheran Church in America, United (1748)— 
Pres., Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Sec., Vick 
oe Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr. W. C. 
Birkner. Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Lutheran Council, Natl.—Pres., Dr. F. E. Rein- 
artz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., 
Dr. Raymond M. Olson, 422 South 5th St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

Lutheran Free Church (1897)—Pres., Dr. John 
Stensvaag. Sec., Rev. Forrest T. Monson, 2122 
Riverside Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, John C. 
Wenger. Exec. Sec., Paul Erb, Mennonite Bldg., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: Pres., Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. Sec., 
Bishop Roy H. Short, 201 Eighth Ave., So., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
Pres., Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton. Sec., Claude 
K. Deischer,, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moravian Church. Southern Provinee (1753)— 
Pres., Dr. R. Gordon Spaugh. Sec., Dr. George 
G. Higgins, 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem, 
N.C 


New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. David P. Johnson. 
Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop, 
The Most Rev. William Henry Francis. Sec. oi 
Synod, Rev. Francis James, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

Gld Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate Metropolitan, The Most Rev. Archbishop 
Hubert A. Rogers, 954 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Open Bible Standard Churches (1919)—Gen. 
Chmn., R. Bryant Mitchell. Sec.-Treas., G. H. 
Crooks, 851 19th St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm. and Superior. Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge Rd. West, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen. Sec., Elder L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. 


Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
Gen. Supt., Rev. R. D. Heard. Gen. Sec., Rev. 
D. C. Stuckey, 1601 Maiden Lane, Joplin, Mo. 

Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T, Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supt., Bishop J. A. Synan. Gen. Sec., Dr. R. O. 
Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1897)—Prime Bishop Most Rev. Leon Grochowski, 
529 E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Dr.David W. Wiman. Stated Clerk, H. 
Shaw Scates, Box 5535, Memphis, Tenn. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. (The Southern 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Philip F. Howerton. 
Stated Clerk, Rev. E. C. Scott, 341-E Ponce de Leon 
Ave,, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., United 
(formed 1958 through merger of the Presbyterian 
Ch. in the U. S. A. and the United Presbyt. Ch. of 
No. America)—Moderator, Dr. Theophilus M. Tay- 
lor. Stated Clerk, Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, 510 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789 )—Pre- 
Siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur C, Lichtenberger. 
Sec., House of Bishops, Rev. Alexander M. Roger. 


House of Deputies, Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. =. Be 


Rabbinical Alliance of America—Pres., Mendel 
Feldman. Dir., Chaim U. Li s 
erecting Se ipschitz, 141 So. Third 


Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres, Rabbi 


Isaac Klein. Exec., Vice Pres. a. Wolfe Kel- 
man, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Council of America—Pres., Emanuel 
Rackman. Exec. Sec., Israel Klavan, 331 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 

Rabbis, Central Conference of American—Pres. 
Rabbi Jacob Philip Rudin. Exec. Vice Pres., Rabbi 
Sidney L. Regner, 40 West 68th St., New York 23, 

Reformed Church in America (1628)—Pres., Rev. 
Marion de Velder, D.D. Stated Clerk, Rev. James 
E. Hoffman, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reformed Episcopal Church (1873) —President 
and Presiding Bishop, Rev. Howard D. Higgins. 
Sec., Rev. Theophilus J. Herter, 232 Wendover Dr., 
Havertown, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator, Rev. Charles 
Holliday. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Mapie St., Sparta, Ill. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. Roy Ful- 
lerton. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Ninth St., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America 
(1929)—Bishop, His_Grace Valerian D. Trifa. Sec., 
Rev. Eugene Lazar, 1133-Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of 
America (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco; 
1905, to New York)—Ruling Bishop, The Most 
Rev. Leonty, Archbishop of New York. Sec. to the 
Metropolitan, Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 
2nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Natl Cmdr., Commissioner Norman S. 
Marshall; Natl. Chief Sec., Lt. Commissioner Llew- 
ellyn W. Cowan. National Headquarters, 120-130 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. ¥. (See page 724.) 

Serbian Eastern Orthodex Church—Bishop of 
Diocese for U. S, and Canada, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Dionisije. Sec., Very Rev. Svetozar Radovanovich, 
St. Sava Monastery, Libertyville, Il. 

Seventh Day Baptist General Conference (1801) 
—Pres., Rev. Earl Cruzan. Exec. Sec., Mrs. R. T. 
Pari 476 N. Washington Ave., Battle Creek, 

ch. 


Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church (1902)— 
Pres,, Rev. Paul Rafaj, D.D. Sec., Rev. Stephen 
M. Tuhy, P. O. Box 253, Slavia, Oviedo, Fla. 

Spir.iualists, International General Assembly 
of (1936)—Pres., Fred Jordan. Sec., Harold R 
Levy, 1915 Omohundro Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

Synagogue Council of America—Pres., Rabbi 
Theodore L, Adam. Exec. Dir., Rabbi Marc. H. 
Tanenbaum, 110 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church (1894)— 
Head _of Archdiocese, Metropn, Antony Bashir, 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate) (1928)—Pres., Most Rev. 
Bishop Bohdan. Rec. Sec., Very Rev. Dimitrios 
Sawka, 1410 Vyse Ave., New York 59, N. Y. 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S. A. (1919)— 
Metropolitan, John Theodorovich. Sec., Very Rev. 


a - Leschishin, Box 595, South Bound Brook, 


Unitarian Churches (1825)—Pres., Rev. Dan 
McLean Greeley. Moderator, Mrs. Emily Taft 
Douglas. Sec., Rev. Walter D. Kring, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


United Church of Christ (formed June 25, 19 
through union of the General Council of the Cone 
sregational Christian Churches with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church )—Co-Presidents: 
Rev. Dr. Fred Hoskins, Rev. Dr. James E. Wagner 
257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Pending adop- 
vion of a constitution for the United Church of 
Christ, structures and procedures of the two groups 
oa me union will continue in effect. (See 

age F 


United Israel World Union—Pres. & Chmn. 
the Board, David Horowitz. Sec, Peter-Shimon 
Olin Moyle, 507 Fifth Ave., New York bi 

United Synagogue of America—Pres., Bernath L 
Jacobs. Exec. Dir., Dr. Bernard Segal. = 
way, New York 21, N. Y. ev eeeeenross 

Universalist Church of. America (1785)—Pres., 


Dr, Carleton M. Fisher. Sec., Esthe . Ri ve 
son, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass, y As RaCane 


Volunteers of America (1896)—Comma -in- 
pasltes Gen, John F. McMahon. Natl. Field Gen, 


Col. Oliver P, Strickland, Ha., 34 
New York 24, N. Y a ce 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1 _ 
Pres., Dr. Roy S. Nicholson, Sec., ave teal 
Beaver, 4007 S. Landess St., Marion, Ind. 


World Council of Churches, U. S. Conference for 


the—Chmn., Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Exec. 


Sec., Dr. Roswell P. Bar 
“ge pl nes, 156 Fifth Ave., New 


vbama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham; 
George ek Murray, Suffragan, Birmingham. 


Delaware—John B. Mosley, Jr., 


. Stuart, Savannah. Atlanta; 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Norman L. Foote (miss.),. Boise, 

Tilinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Chicago; Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan, Chicago: _Quincy—William 
zaeaseles eons; Springfield—Charles A. Clough, 

ringfield. j 

indians. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis; John P. 
Craine, Coadjutor, Indianapolis; Reginald Mal- 
lett, Northern Indiana. 

Towa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka; Edward C. 
Turner, Coadjutor, Topeka; Salina—Arnold M. 
Lewis (miss.) Salina. 

Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington: William R. Moody, Le: ton. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 
Doll, Coadjutor, Baltimore; Easton—Allen J. 
Miller, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Anson P. Stokes, Jr., Boston; Fred- 


eric C. Lawrence, Suffragan, Massachusetts, 
oston, Mass. Western: Robert M. Hatch, 
Springfield. 


Minnesota—Hamilton H. Kellogg., Minnesota; Phil- 
ip P. MeNairy, Suffragan, Minneapolis, 

Lean ta er ea M.. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—Arthur_C. Lichtenberger, St. 
West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—Chandler W. Sterling, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omana. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. Newark: 
Leland W. F. Stark, Newark; Donald MacAdie, 
Suffragan, Newark. 

New Mexico—Charles J. Kinsolving, III, Albu- 
querque. 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York; 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse; Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, Albany; 
Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden City; 
Jonathan G. Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City, 


Louis. 


Religion—Bishops of Episcopal Church; World Population 
Bishops of the Protestant 


Source: Secretary. of the House of Bishops 


Presiding Bishop: Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, 
of the National Council: Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley. Secretary. of 
Alexander M. Rodger, 207 Fairmount Road, Ridgewood; New Jersey: 
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as of Jan 1, 1959) 


Dover House, Greenwich, Conn, Vice-President 
the House of Bishops: The Rev. 


pou Dakota—Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 

alls. 

Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Memphis, John 
Vander Horst, Suffragan, Chattanooga. 

Texas—John E. Hines, Austin; F. Percy Goddard, 
Suffragan, Tyler: James P, Clements, Suffragan, 
Texas (There are now 2 Suffragans in Diocese 
of Texas). Dallas—Charles A. Mason, Dallas; 
John J. M. Harte, Suffragan, Dallas; West Texas 
—Everett H. Jones, San Antonio; R. Earl Dicus, 
Suffragan, San Antonio; North Texas—George H. 
Quarterman, Amarillo. 

Utah—Richard S. Watson (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk, David S. Rose, Suffra- 
gan, Norfolk, Southwestern: William H. Mar- 
mion, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.), Spo- 


kane. 
West Virginia—Wilburn C. Campbell, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac; William H. Brady, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Africa—Liberia: Bravia W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


rovia. 

Brazil—Central—Edwin Knox Sherrill (miss.) 
bishop-elect, Rio de Janeiro; Southern—Egmont 
M. Krische, Porto Alegre; Southwestern— Plinio 
L. Simoes, Santa Maria. 

Central America—(San José, Costa Rica) David 
E. Richards. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince. Haiti. 

Europe: Norman B. Nash, Boston, Mass. 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port_au_ Prince. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. : 

Mexico—José G. Saucedo, Mexico City. 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 

Philippines—Lyman C. Ogilby, Manilla; Benito 
Cabanban (miss.), Suffragan, bishop-elect. 

Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift. 
San Juan. 


Religious Population of the World 
Source: The Encyclopedia Britannica’s 1958 Book of the Year 
Estimated memberships, 1957 


North South . 

Religion America | America Europe Asia Africa Oceania! Total 
Total Christians. . |166,882,333 [116,786,462 459,712,814 48,950,514] 32,053,483} 11,178,936} 835,564,512 
Roman Catholic | 294,324,000 j114,261.000 233,693,000] 31,830,000] 19,654,000] 2,750,000; 496,512,000 
East. Orthodox.| _2,770,926|.......... 112,447,669 8,106,071) 5,868,089].......... 129,192,755 
Protestant..... 69,787,407| 2,525,462 |113,572,145 9,014,443| 6,531,394] 8,428,936] 209,859,787 
5,433,000 30,3 3,461,450 1,753,296 600,750 58, 11,936,871 
12,425,300] 321,524,930) 86,178,853 102,000} 420,606,698 
ae HS V4.0; 000 ei cieicteies viel lbvalacalatt cipal 140,000 
5000;000 (255) 08is So Ate antes 30,000,000 
50,000,000 1,200 8,000}. 50,053,200 
300,000,000 7,500 2,000} 300,290,500 

450,000); 000 1 ye. arora starenlckue p equiane 310, 
1 10,0005" 275,000" es oe 321,652,286 300,000 100,000} 322,337,286 
F 4 50, 1,000,000|...... Tene 5,000,000| 75,000,000 100,000} 121,150,000 
Others or none...| 61,978,667] 4,304,561) 87,597,436| 224,222,974] 21,648,214] 2,699,051] 402,450,903 
Grand total., . |234,653,000 |123,586,000 [563,269,000 |1,493,244,000 |215,790,000| 14,298,000 |2,644,840,000 


Includes Australia, New Zealand and Oceania. 


2Includes Catholics in Central America and the 
West Indies. 2Includes Communist-controlled Eurasia. ‘Includes total Jewish population whether or 
not related to the synagogue. 5Moslem figures are from a Moslem statistical survey of world Islam. 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 by 29 
denominations with the merging of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Foreign Missions Conference of N.A., Home Mis- 
sions Council of N.A., International Council of 
Religious Education, Missionary Education Move- 
ment in the U.S. and Canada, National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education, United Council of 
Church Women, and the United Stewardship 
Council. The National Council functions through 
four main divisions: Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men. 
Other departments and offices deal with broad- 
casting and films, church building, church world 
service, ecumenical relations, evangelism, research 
and survey, records, finance, personnel and other 
administrative matters. 

The National Council embraces over 38,000,000 
church members, communicants in the African 
M. E. Church, African M. E. Zion Church, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, American Evangelical 
Lutheran Chureh, Armenian Church of North 
America (Diocese), Augustana Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Church of the Brethren, Christian 
M. E. Church, Evangelical United Brethren, Evan- 
gelical Unitp of Czech Moravian Brethren, Evan- 
Five Years Meeting of Friends, Greek Archdiocese 
of T’orth and South America, Hungarian Reformed 
Chucch in America, International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), the 
Methodist Church, Moravian Church in America, 
National Baptist Convention U.S.A. Inc., National 
Baptist Convention of America, Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Polish National Catholic Church of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Reformed Church in America, Ro- 
manian Orthodox Episcopate of America, Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America, 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church, Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference, Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
America, United Church of Christ (Gen. Council, 
Congregational Christian Churches; Evangelical 
and Reformed Church), United Lutheran Church 
in America, and the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

The general officers are: 

President—Rev. Edwin T, Dahlberg 
Treasurer—Charles E, Wilson 

Assoc. Treasurer—John H. Platt 

Rec. Secretary—Rev. Norman J, Baugher 
General Secretary—Rev. Roy G. Ross 
Assoc, Secretary—Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy 

There are 8 vice presidents at large and four 
vice presidents for the 4 divisions. The General 
Secretariat is located at 297 4th Ave., New York, 
N 


nae 

The Division of Christian Education has offices 
at 257 4th Ave., New York, N. Y., Rev. Gerald E. 
Knoff, exec, secy. Under this Division come Com- 
missions on General Christian Education, Higher 
Education and Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education; related bodies are the United Christian 
Youth Movement, United Student Christian Coun- 
cil and Student Volunteer Movement. These in 
turn supervise more specialized agencies. 

The Division of Christian Life and Work is at 
297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y., Arild Olsen, 
exec, sec. Its major departments are devoted to 
international affairs, pastoral services, racial 
and cultural relations, social welfare, worship 
and the arts, church and economic life and 
religious liberty. The Division of Foreign Missions, 
Rev. Luther A. Gotwald, exec. sec., is located at 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; the Division of 
Home Missions, Rev. John L. Regier, exec. sec., 
has its offices at 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Baptists 


The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
National organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
Sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 20,412,220. 

American Baptist Convention (formerly Northern 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907. Re- 
named in 1950. Churches, 6,362; membership 
1,555,360. Agencies operating under this conven- 
tion of Baptists in the North and West include the 
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Religion—Leading Protestant Bodies 
Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States 


New York, N. Y, 
Benefit Board, 75 West 45th St., New York, 

National Baptist Convention of America, org. 
1880. Churches, 11,398; membership, 2,668,799. 
The General Organization and 11 others. Corr. 
Sec.: Dr. William Grimble, 2635 Second St., 
Alexandria, La. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. 
founded. in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 
older and parent convention of Negro Baptists. 
Churches, 25,684; membership, 5,121,068. The 
General Organization and 10 others. Sec.: Rev. 
T. J. Jemison, 915 Spain St., Baton Rouge 2, La. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Largest of the Baptist bodies. Churches, 
31,297; membership, 8,966,255. General Organiza- 
tion, 127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. Exec. 
Sec.: Dr. Porter Routh. Boards include Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tenn.; Foreign Mission 
Board, Richmond, Va.; Home Mission Board, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Relief and Annuity Board, Dallas, 
Texas. Rec. Sec.: Dr. James W. Merritt, 447 
Boulevard, Gainesville, Ga. The Convention spon- 
sors 35 periodicals. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 

First organized in 1879, under the direction of 
Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, the Christian Science Church 
took its present form in 1892 as the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 
Today there are more than 3,200 branches in 48 
countries. Christian Science regards the Bible as 
its ultimate authority and includes spiritual heal- 
ing as part of its teachings. 

The denomination maintains the Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society which publishes the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and religious periodicals, a 
worldwide Board of Lectureship, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and charitable institutions. The 
affairs of the denomination are administered by 
the Christian Science Board of Directors, 107 
Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Disciples of Christ 

International Convention ef Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ), an American movement for 
Christian unity founded in 1809 by Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, Alexander. An association was 
formed at Washington, Pa. First church was 
built in 1811, at Brush Run. The movement is 
congregational in government. Churches~in the 
U.S., 8,001; membership in the U.S., 1,943,599. 
The denomination comprises the International 
Convention, the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and several cooperating associations and 
boards. Exec, Sec.: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 221 Ohmer 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Evangelical United Brethren 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church was 
organized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the late 18th century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,156; membership, 746,460. Hq., Knott Bldg., Day- 
ton, O., and Evangelical Press Bldg., Harrisburg, 
Pa. President, Board of Bishops, R. H. Mueller, 
1401 Castle Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Latter-Day Saints 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) was organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After settling in Kirtland, O., and In- 
dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Ill., in 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Ill., jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 many members moved 


by covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 


Religion—Leading 


The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
e branches and missions. Highest authority is the 
First Presidency, consisting of the President. and 
two counselors, assisted by 12 apostles. David O, 
McKay is the Sth and current. President. Total 
number of wards and branches in the U. S., 3,002, 
total membership, 1,488,314; membership. in the 
U.S., 1,339,638. Ha., 47 Rast South Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. a 
Following the death of Joseph Smitn in 1844, 
the scattered congregations that did not leave for 
the Far West formed the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, with the 
founder’s son, Joseph Smith, as president, Church- 
€s, 888; membership, 145,060. Ha., the Auditorium, 
Independence, Mo. 


Lutherans 


Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 17,635,536. 

American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 by the merger of three groups, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States (1818), the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Iowa and Other States (1854), and the 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo (1845). Churches, 
1,961; membership, 942,987. Hq., 57 E. Main St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally of Swedish extraction. 
Churches, 1,224; membership, 569,494. Sec., Dr. 
D. Verner Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Organized 
in 1917 as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America; name changed in 1946. Is a merger of 
three mid-western synods of Norwegian background 
with beginnings dating to 1843. Churches, 2,482; 
membership, 1,058,524. Gen. Sec., Dr. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America was organized in 1872 by synods 
which adhered strictly to the doctrine of the Lu- 
theran Church and the historical confessions. It 
comprises the following bodies: The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States. The 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church, and The 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (formerly Norwegian 
Synod). The Negro Mission is conducted jointly by 
these four bodies. Largest constituent body of the 
Synodical Conference is The Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod, organized in 1847. It is the leader in 
the conservative group among the Lutherans with 
5,563 churches and a membership of 2,351,805. The 
Synod is divided into 34 districts (30 in the U. S.; 
2 in Canada; 2 in South America). The Synod 
conducts a mission program and fosters a system 
of ministerial and teacher training to staff its 
congregations and its 1,404 parochial schools. 
Affiliated are the Lutheran Laymen’s League, Lu- 
theran Women’s Missionary League, and Walther 
League. Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., 
is supported and controlled by the Lutheran Uni- 
versity Assn. Headquarters for the Synod: 210 No. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Second largest body of 
the Synodical Conference is The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, 
organized in Wisconsin in 1850, It has 841 churches 
and 342,993 members. bs 

United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations belong- 
ing -to 32 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,503; membership, 2,395,611 (incl. 
Canada). Headquarters and principal agencies at 
231 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., and 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia. At its convention in 
Oct., 1958, the United Lutheran Church approved 
a plan°for a merger with the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, the Finnish Lutheran Church, and the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church. The lat- 
ter three bodies gave their approval earlier in 1958. 
A constitution will be prepared for adoption at the 
1960 conventions of the four bodies. . 


The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
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ord students, in 1729. It is thought that the term 
was selected due to the exact and ‘‘method- 
ical’? manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by emigrants 
from Ireland. The present organization of the 
(Methodist Church began in May 1939, with the 
unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the Meth- 
odist- Protestant Church. The Methodist Church 
is the largest single Protestant body in the U.S. 
Churches, 39,359; membership, 9,566,629. Supreme 
policy-making body -is the quadrennial General 
Conference. Principal agencies at 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; 1908 Grand Ave. 
and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., Nashville, Tenn., 
and 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Presbyterians 

Presbyterianism is a system of representative 
church government by presbyters, or elders. John 
Calvin has been regarded as the founder of Pres- 
byterianism. Presbyterians were among the earli- 
est colonists of America. Their first church was 
eerapuanee about 1640 and the first presbytery in 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
largest of the Presbyterian bodies, was formed on 
May 28, 1958 by a merger of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. It has 9,357 churches 
and 3,091,337 mémbers. Offices of the General 
Assembly, Board of Christian Education and 
‘Board of Pensions, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Offices of the General Council and 
Boards of National and Foreign Missions, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S., which estab- 
lished a separate existence in 1861, is often called 
the Southern Church. Churches, 3,928; member- 
ship, 848,738. Hq., 341-E Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 
6,842; membership, 2,965,137. Headquarters of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Presiding Bishop and President of the National 
Council, Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichtenberger. 
Secretary, House of Bishops, Rev. Alexander M, 

Rodger, 207 Fairmount Rd., Ridgewood, N.J. 


United Church of Christ 

Formed June 25, 1957, through union of the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. It is the first joinder of churches with 
differing forms of church government—congrega- 
tional and presbyterian—and with membership 
deriving from different cultural backgrounds. 
Pending the adoption of a constitution for the 
United Church of Christ, structures and proced- 
ures of the two bodies forming the union will con- 
tinue in effect. Boards and agencies of the two 
te will continue to operate as they did prior to 
union. 

Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrims, who settled at Plymouth, Mass., 
in 1620. Later Puritans from England made Con- 
gregationalism the dominant religion of New 
England. In 1931 the Congregational Churches 
united with the Christian Church, an offshoot of 
the Wesleyan movement in the South and in New 
England. The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
was organized June 26, 1934, through union of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America and the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. The latter 
group, from Germany and Switzerland, settled in 
Pennsylvania in the 18th century. Members of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany immigrated to the 
central Mississippi valley early in the 19th century. 

Ha., United Church of Christ, 257 Fourth Ave., 
INew York, N.Y. Congregational Christian Church- 
es: Hq, of General Council and offices of principal 
boards and agencies at 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥. Churches, 5,544; membership, 1,392,632. 
‘Evangelical and Reformed Church: Ha., General 
Synod and principal boards and agencies, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. Churches, 2,727; 
membership, 800,042. 
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Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1958 
Source: Official Catholic Directory copyright 1957, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named, 


Archdioceses, 
Dioceses, 
Vicariates- 
Apostolic 


Los Angeles... 
Louisville..... 
Milwaukee.... 
Newark...... a 
New Orleans.. 
New York*..., 


San Antonio., 
San Francisco. 
Santa Fe...... 
Seattle.....,.. 
Washington... 
Albany........ 
Alexandria, La.. 
Altoona- 
Johnston..... 
Amarillo... 


Belmont Abby.. 
Bismarck...... 
RGURG tiie eae os 
Bridgeport..... 
Brooklyn...... 
Buffalo. ....... 
Burlington..... 
Camden....... 


Cheyenne...... 
Cleveland...... 
Columbus..... 
Corpus Christi, . 
Covington..... 
Crookston...... 
Dallas-Ft. 

Worth.. 
Davenport, ; 
Des Moines.... 
Dodge City.... 
EUIOD hc ie ic, 


RETO Patsiaivse ec er. 
Fivansville..... 


ALZOG  iveviisieres 
Fort Wayne.... 
AUD cirecesieyaiece 
Jalveston....., 
LCT ny aac hore 
Grand Island... 
Grand Rapids. . 
Great Falls... ., 
Green Bay..... 
Greensburg..... 
Harrisburg...., 
Helena........ 
Honolulu. ..... 
Jefferson City, . 
Joliet... 
Juneau... ies 
Kansas City- 
St. Joseph... 
La Crosse..... 


Cler- |Par-| Chil- 

gy |ishes} dren 
Attend, 
84,055 
334,511) 
393,012 

105, 

46,803 
255,694) 
51,468 
132,384 

+92: 

2 27,917 
472 | 281) 227,749 
158 | 105 7,36 
411 | 254} 141,839) 
328 | 234 0,549) 
339 173) 137,508 

1,169 | 400] 319,282) 
149 137 37,051 
643 | 434! 315,265 

86 | 104} 31,028) 
492 | 226) 115,637 
107 | 211] 109,074 
191 | 117) (37,041 
542 235} 151, 
115 86 41,720 
215 | 105) 52,778) 
Til 102) 83,643 
234 204 73,536 

62 77 15,317 

95 | 114, 35,132 

35 58| 14,946 

72 23 7,8 

46 71 13,775) 

9 27 4,785 

34 |}. 137 24,535 

25 3 1,371 

61 87 17,165 

16 53 0,297 
115 71 53,699) 
284 | 216) 268,437 
500. 261) 157,466) 

63 93 30,335 

42 82 49,638 

50 57 11,084 

7 35) 7,762 
263 | 224) 164,558 
104 100 34,522 
128 84 63,476 

16 80) 22,581 

25 54 10,048 
108 98 29,337 

18 124, 24,323) 

20 69| 15,398 

15 50 §,843 

39 83] 21,021 

66 65 33,634 
102 130| 49,390 

22 66 19,060} 
144 105 49,543) 

26 |} 124) 28,241 
231 79 37,638 

59 20 11,542 
154 114 85,359 

59 78| _ 35,092) 

64} 127 9,756 

3 54 42,401 

27 63 15,159 
154 181 61,611 
126 122 38,721 

49 92 34,025 

16 | 55 16,913 
130 59 34,342 

30 92 13,625 
208 84 43,398 

6 11 2,000 
149 98} 28,263) 

67 160! _ 45,098) 


Catholic Catholic 
Pop.* Pop.* 
393,727 60 
1,546,211 346,017 
11982,0 165,132 
411,4: 50,284 
174,708 thet 
"167,583 212,812 
eet ri, 
1 197738 —— 
"155;399 326,592 
aie crete 
1,324,066) ’ 
"598° 68,094 
1,535,610 145,499 
147,383 151,847 
1,443,608) 
125,522) 93,172 
23,810) 35,771 
406,901 201,628 
356,497 195,755 
930, 826, 
250,000 14 
219,711 498,153 
281,322) 41 
348,388 33,734 
74,800 "773 
150,670) 144,877 
72,800 357,000 
24,724 134,460 
100,272 
3 497,855 
103,456 210,000 
1,25 ag 138,642 
67,205||St. Augustine... 77 110 192,748 
36,424)|St. Cloud....., 139 147 108,627 
269,942 IB nate hale 45 99 46,548 
1,429,174/|Salt Lake City 33 33- 34,220 
58,794||San Diego. .... 93 152 313,088 
117,034)|Savannah...... 44 29 5,1 
216,741)|Scranton....... 128 234 345,663 
30,270||Sioux City..... 14 141 64 
,304/|Sioux Falls..... 59 118 83,706 
730,744||Spokane....... 103 54 57,269 
149,545/|Springfield, Ill.. 137 138 143,139 
504, 219)| Springfield, | 
72,000 Masasen, ices 152 129 357,343 
34,743) | Springfield-Cape 
Girardeau. ... 39 57 29,179 
110,495) |Steubenville. 20 67 48,167 
87,120||Superior... 34 84 76,428 
62,930||Syracuse. 83 154 336,886 
26,300)| Toledo. . 106 160 252,240 
96,068) |'Trenton. ...... 118 166 410, 
187,011)|Tucson........ 114 75 250,000 
201,441|| Wheeling. ..... 85 94 96,872 
68,229)| Wichita. ....., 42 94 75,8 
250,319|| Wilmington... . 70 48 45,932 
84,001}|Winona........ 15 129 27 
130,389}| Worcester. ..... 192 124 295,238 
apace ee aie ee ae 23 36,441 
379, oungstown... . 7 108 250,000 
142,720|| Eastern Rite: 
38,867 Byzantine of 
149,573 Philadelphia 20 123 11,197 221,796 
2b0'367 Bx taba es 
i ttsburgh. 30 188 16,426 146,3 
194,785|| Ukrainian pie 
130 s00 Sere? d 2 
Stamford. . 20 54 4.904 
155,000) | Vicariate-A pos- caus 
1ekacn tolic, Alaska... 28 16 1,457 10,500 
12,000||Total, 1958.... 50,813 16,552 \7,783,462| 36,023,977 
10,2413) | 
170,000||Total, 1957... .|49,725'16,345 7,228,615| 34,563,851 


*Archdiocese of New York includes the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 7 counties 
of eastern New York, Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some 
cases the population of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its 


greater area, 


The first 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 112 including one Vicariate-Apostolic. 

Cardinals 3 (Detroit, Los Angeles and New York); Archbishops 31, Bishops 190, Abbots 41, Priests 
50,813 and 16,552 parishes. There are 425 seminaries with 36,980 seminarians, 260 colleges and 271,492 
students; 1,589 high schools with 487,006 students; 845 frivate high schools with 296,149 students; 
9,653 elementary schools with 3,828,589 students; 506 elementary private schools with 92,933 students: 
teachers in dioceses 147,330; 295 orphanages and infant asylums with 48,278 dependent children; 801 
general hospitals, 138 special hospitals, 11,739,776 patients treated annually; 314 homes for the aged. 
Converts in the last year numbered 140,414. 


Baltimore, Md.... 


Boston, Mass..... Richard J. Cushing, Card. .1939 
Eric F. Mackenzie (Aux.)...1950 

Jeremiah F. Minihan ess 1954 

Chicago, Ill.......Albert G. Meyer ee 
328 


Bernard J. Sheil (Aux). 
illiam D. O’Brien (Abp.). at 


3 Raymond shee peg 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio...Karl J. Alter.. 1931 
Paul F. Leibold. 1958 

Denver, Colo... ...Urban J. Vehr: 1931 


Detroit, Mich... .. Alexander M. pie 
9 


: Henry it (A ....1954 
en Donovan (Aux.).. . 1954 

Dubuque, Iowa... . Leo Binz. . 1942 
“George J. Biskup (Aux). - 1957 

Hartford, Conn... .Henry J. O’Brien. 940 
John F. Hackett (Aux). - 1952 

Kansas City, Kan..Edward J. Hunkeler.. 945 


Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paul C. Schulte. 
‘J. Francis McIntyre, Card.. 

Timothy Manning ers sick 
Alden J. Bell (Aux.). 


Louisville, Ky.....John A. Floersh.. 

Charles G. Maloney (Aw Ds 1 
Milwaukee, bs . Roman Atkielski (Aux.).. 
Newark, N. J... -- Thomas A A. Boland.. 
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AqenipianODs 7 


uis A. Callout (aux). 
Stephen te 


ss ate ay vee 
ernicone (Aux. 

M.A, Fearns tur), 1957. ! 
Omaha, Nebr., . Gerald T. Bergan.. aes 
Philadelphia, Pa... -John F. O'Hara, Card... 

; J. Carroll MeCormick (Aus. i138 
Joseph M. McShea ANE 


(; Jolin 


Portiand, Oreg.... Edward D,. Howard.. Te 
St. Louis, Mo.....Joseph E. Ritter.. 1934 
Leo C, Byrne (Aux.) 1954 
; Glennon P. Flavin (Ai 51957 
St. Paul, Minn..,. . William O, Brady . . 1939 
Mid Leonard Cowley oe yo. 21958 
San Antonio, Tex.. Robert E. Lucey. . 1934 
Stephen A. Leven Gux).. . 1956 

San Francisco, Cal. John J. Mitty 921 


Hugh Denehes! (Aux.) cre peheiae 
Merlin Guilfoyle (Aux.). 
. Edwin V. Byrne...... 
. Thomas A, Connolly 
Thomas E, Gill (Aux. 
Patrick A, O’Boyle. . 


Sante Fe, N. Mex. 
Seattle, Wash..... 


Washington, D.C... 


Walter W. Curtis (Aux.). 57 John McNamara (Aux. 
Martin W. Stanton (Aux.).. 1957 Philip M. ome (Aux,)... 
DIOCESES 
Bishops ishops 
. .Francis D. Gleeson, 1948)| Kan. City-St JosephJohn Cody 30 ae eee 
ae A. Scully . 1945|| La Crosse, Wis. . eee P. Treacy.. . .1945 
Edward J. Staging (Aux). .1957|| Lafayette, Ind.: Ssttae: J. Carberry. . 956 
. .Charles P. Greco. 946|| Lafayette, La... ...M. Schexnayder.. see GOL 
SE tres J. Carroll. . : 1958 Lansing, Mich.... . Joseph H. Albers. . AriGhico se 2 
[Lawrence J. FitzSimon.....1941|| Lincoln, Nebr... -.James V. Casey.. 1957 
John L. Morkovsky (Aux). ps! Little Rock, Ark...A, L. Fletcher.. ...1940 
. Francis E. Hyland. . 9 Madison. Wis..... William P. O’ Gonnor.. ve tee ORE 


1: Louis J. Reicher... : 
. .Paul Leonard Hagart 
Francis P. Leipzig... .. 


Belleville, Mil. .A. R. Zuroweste .19 
Belmont Abbey, N.C. Vincent G. Taylor, Abbot. 1925 
Bismarck, N. Dak. Hilary Hacker. . 1957 
Boise, Idaho. .James J. Byrne.. 1947 
Bridgeport, Conn.. Lawrence J, Shehan.. 1945 
Brooklyn, N. Y....Bryan McEntegart. . .1943 
John J. Boardman (Aux, J. . 1952 
Buffalo, N. Y......Joseph H. Burke. . 1943 
Leo R. Smith (Aux... 1952 
Burlington, Vt..... Robert F. Joyce. . ~«- . 1954 
Camden, N. J.....Justin J. McCarthy. . .. - 1954 
Charleston, S. C...Paul K. Hallinan. . ... - 1958 
Cheyenne, Wyo....Hubert M. Newell. . . 1947 
.Edward F, Hoban (Abp. yore 


Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Floyd L. Begin oes ee a 1947 

John Krol (Aux.). . uses 
Columbus, Ohio. . .Clarence Issenmann.. a al 
G. Hettinger (Aux. ) AG 


Edw 
Corpus Christi. Tex. Mariano §. Garriga. . 


1936 

Adolph Marx (Aux.).. 1956 

Covington, Ky.... . William T. Mulloy.. 1945 
Crookston, Minn. ‘Francis J. Schenk... |. 1945 


. Thomas K. Gorman. 
A. Danglmayr (Aux.) 
.Ralph L. Hayes.. 
Edward C. Daly 
John B. Franz. 

. Thomas A. Welch 
Laurence Glenn (Aux 
.S. M. Metzger. 

.J. M. Gannon (Abp. 
Edward P. Prawianaman (i188 
.Henry J. Grimmelsman. 944 


Dallas-Ft. Worth. 


Davenport, Iowa. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

waded City, Le 
Duluth, Minn.. 


El Paso, Tex..... 
Erie, Pa 


Evansville, Ind.. 


Fall River, Mass... James Louis Connolly...... 945 
Fargo, N. ‘Dak... ‘Aloysius J..Muench (Abp.). 1935 
Leo F. Dworschak (Aux.).. . 1946 


Fort Wayne, Ind..Leo A. Pursley............1 


Gallup, N. bee . Bernard Espelage..........1940 
Galveston, Tex... .Wendelin J. edie slehes tee SESS 
Gary, Ind., |) Andrew Grutka. 1957 
Grand Isl., Nebr... John L. Paschang. . 1952 
GrandRapids, Mich.Allan J. Babcock.. 1947 
Great Fails, ae William J. Condon. . 1939 
Green Bay, Wis... . Stanislaus V. Bona a» 1932 
John B. Sp eames (Aux, ©: 1949 

Greensburg, Pa....Hugh L. Lamb. .. .1936 
HEIR cee ee aie a Senne Baumgartner. .. 1945 
Harrisburg, Pa.....George L. Leech.. . 1935 
Lawrence F. Schott (Aux. ) . . 1956 

Helena, Mont.....Joseph M, Gilmore. , .. 1936 
Honolulu, Hawaii. . James J. Sweeney. .1941 
John J, Scanlan (aan? 1954 

ap ale City..,...Joseph Marling.. vos L947, 
Joliet, Ti... . “Martin D, McNamara... .. .1949 
Sareaae Alaska. .. ; Robert D. O’Flanagan..... . 1951 


Manchester, N. H. 
ae enne ie! “Mich.. 


Mathew F. Brady.. 
. Thomas L. Noa.. 


Miami, Coleman F, Carroll. : 
Mobile-Bir aia, 
Alabama,. ..Thomas Toolen, (Abp.). .. .1927 
Joseph A. Durick (Aux,)...1955 


Monterey-Fresno, 
Calif...........Aloysius J. Willinger....... 1929 
Harry A. Clinch (AN +. . 1956 


Nashville, eons. . William L. Adrian.. 1936 
Natchez, Miss..... Richard O. Gerow.. « 1924 
“Joseph B. Brunini (Aux. de. . 1956 
New Ulm, Minn... Alphonse Schladweiler.. . 1958 
Norwich. Conn... .Bernard J. Flanagan...... .1953 
Ogdensburg, N.Y..James J. Navagh..........1952 
Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Okla.... . Victor Reed. . 1958 
Owensboro, Ky... . Francis R. Cotton.. 1938 
Paterson, N.J.... .James A. MeNulty.. 1947 
Peoria, Ill.. .. William E. Cousins. 1952 
Pittsburgh, Pa,....John F. Dearden. . - 1948 
Ponce, P. R.. .. James Edward MeManus.. . 1947 
Portland, Maine... Daniel J. Feeney. .. 1946 
Providence, R. I.. - Russell R. MeVinney. 1948 
Pueblo, Colo.. .J. C. Willging.. 1942 
Raleigh, N. GC... .. Vincent S. Waters. 1945 


Rapid City, 8. Dak.William T. M eS 
Reno, N . Robt. J. Dwyer.... 
Richmond, Va.... : /John J. Russell, 
Joseph H. Hodges (Au 
.James E. Kearney.. 


Rochester, N.Y... 


Lawrence Casey (Aux,).. . 1953 

Rockford, Ill......Loras T. Lane. ersoaie ate 

Rockville Centre. . Walter Kellenberg. . .. «1953 

Sacramento, Calif..J. T. MeGucken.. . 1941 

Saginaw, Mich.... .Stephen_S. Woznickl.. 1938 

Salina, Kansas... . Frederick Frering.. 1957 

St. Augustine, Fila... be a Hurley (Abb)... 1904 

St. Cloud, Minn.. W. Bartholome.. .. «1942 

Salt Lake C., Utah. Phunta G. Hunt . 1937 

Joseph Lennox Potieralt (Aux. ia .1951 

San Diego, Calif...Charles F. Buddy. . 1936 

Richard Ackerman (aux. ) . . 1956 

San Juan, P. eae .-James Davis. . . . 1943 

Savannah, Ga,.....G. P. O’Hara ‘(abp.). 2. 2111929 
sy ore Se MeDonough 

(Aux.) 1. .1947 

Scranton, Pa......Jerome D. Hann . .1954 

Henry ‘Klonowaks (aux) . . 1943 

Sioux City, Iowa. .Joseph M. pes . 1947 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.Lambert A. Hoch.. 1952 

Spokane, Wash... .Bernard J. Topel. . ve ee L955 

Springfield, Iil..... William A. O’Connor. .,... 1949 

Springfield. Mass.. .Christopher J. Weldon.. .. . 1950 


Springfield-Cape 

Girardeau...... Charles Helmsing.. 
Steubenville, Ohio. John K. Mussio... 
Superior. Wis..... Joseph Annabring.... 
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United Sta rate Hierarchy (cenaouen Winona, Minn... a Agee tre * 
Syracuse, a Walter A. Foery.. Worcester, Mass. eegreton 
Bae ond ‘David #, Cunning Mux.) 1990 Yakima, Wa Wash. veal i 
10, orge te) oungstown Ohio. Emmet Teele xe 
Tre) mtn Nd! oN ieatee We AiR ec aD) Military Vicar.. mene Nt Waa 
Tucson, Ariz... ...D. J. Gree 2220202020198 
Francis $. Green 


Wheeling, W. Hah fe . John J. Swint. 
homas J. McDonnell (Co-ad ; a sie 
Wichita, te .Mark K. Carroll.. 1947; Ruthenian diocese : Cc. Bo ‘Al 
aisingios, Del... Edmond J. Fitzmauric wie see (eax 


1925 
‘Michael Hyle (Co-ad.). 1958 | Ruthenian diocese ow . Senyshyn. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
Source: Aposto'ic Delegation, Washington !. 
At the head of the Romar Catholic Church is the Supreme Pontiff, jonn xu, Angelo Giuseppe Ron- 
calli, born at Sotto il Monte, Italy, November 25, 1881, ordained priest August 10, 1904, consecrated arch- 
bishop of Areopolis March 19, 1925, proclaimed cardinal January 12, 1953, appointed Patriarch of Venice, 


January 15, 1953; elected Pope as successor of Pius XII, October "28, 1958; crowned November 4, 1958. 


Na- Year of; Year 
Name Office or Dignity tionality Birth | Chosen 
CARDINAL BISHOPS 
Hugene Tisserant..........|Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; 
Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the) 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church] French. .. . 1884 1936 
Clemente Micara...........|Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome! Ttalian. 1879 946 
Giuseppe Pizzardo..........|Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
aa of Seminaries: Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office.... . Italian... . 1877 1937 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of the 
Congregation of Sacraments. Ttalian....| 1879 1946 
Federico Tedeschini........|Datary of the Pope; Arehpriest and Prefect 
of the Basilica of St. oe ee ee el tian, .2c| 187s 1933 
ARDI NAL PRIESTS” 
Joseph Ernest van Roey.... |Archbishop of Malines. . |Belgian....| 1874 1927 
Emmanuel Sgacalves, Cere- 
ieira. . . [Patriarch of Lisbon. . Bee he Astle i i 1888 1929 
Achilles Lienart. . . . [Bishop of Lille. French. . 1884 1930 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. . |Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Fai . Italian. ... 1872 1933 
Maurilio Fossati. . Archbishop of Turin. Italian... . 1876 1933 
Elia della Costa. . . |Archbishop of Florence. Italian....| 1872 1933 
Ignatius Gabriel Tappouni . /Patriarch of Antioch. . Syrian. . 1879 1935 
Giacomo Luigi Copello.. . |Archbishop of Buenos Aire 4 Argentinian 1880 1935 
Pierre Gerlier. . Archbishop of Lyons ; French. 1880 1937 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian |Patriarch of Cilicia ‘of the Armenians, Pro- 
Prefect of the Sacred ponencatien: of a 
Propagation of the Faith. . |Armenian..| 1894 1946 
James C. McGuigan... .....|Archbishop of Toronto. snes oe = yay Wy ERO a < 1894 1946 
ees ATORDIGHOD GE TOFORGD 4. anne 2-1 7 OMAN 1880 1946 
Carlos Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos pane . Archbishop of Sao Paolo...................{|Brazilian. . 1890 1946 
Norman aes & .. [Archbishop of-Sydney..................... |Australian. 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman. . |Archbishop of New York. . . American. . 1889 946 
Jose M. Caro Rodriguez... . |Archbishop of Santiago. . ../Chilean.. . 1866 1946 
Teodosio C. de Gouveia.. rchbishop of Laurencao’ Marques. . . . [Portuguese 1889 1946 
Giacomo de Barros Camara.. Archbishop of Rio de ipa 7 .. (Brazilian. . 1894 1946 
Enrique Pla y Deniel....... |Archbishop of Toledo. , . Spanish... 1876 1946 
Besnnel anaes y 
etancourt. ..|Archbishop of Havana........... ../Cuban. ... 1 
Josef Frings. . .. |Archbishop of Cologne..................., |German,.. 1887 1946 
Joseph Mindszenty.. . |Archbishop of Sere Laer oye, ema ne ee ee ys po ELUM RMAs be oe 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini. . , Archbishop of ite ., {ftatlan. .., 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano, . . [Bishop of Rosario. ee eeueee sees s (Argentinian; 1889 1946 
Thomas Tien. . . |Archbishop of Peking. . wes. |Chinese. - 1890 1946 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva. . [Archbishop of San Salvador in Bahia see Brazilian. - 1876 1953 
Gaetano Cicognani. . ...|Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Rites. . . |Italian. ... 1881 1953 
Valerio Valeri... +eseeessss [Prefect of the Sacred Cong. for Religious. . ~Wtaban...-- 1883 1953 
Pietro Ciriaci . . |Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Council. -. . {Italian ... 1885 1953 
Maurice Feltin. : eey of Paris. French, ... 1883 1953 
Marcello Mimmi.. . |Sec. of the Sacred Consistoriai Congregation. Italian... . 1882 1953 
Carlos Maria de la Torre . |Archbishop of Quito . Ecuadorean} 1873 1953 
Aloysius Stepinac. . |Archbishop of Zagreb. .. /Yugo-Slav. 1898 1953 
Georges eee rs . |Archbishop-Bishop of Le Mans.. +. [French... : 1872 1953 
Giuseppe Siri. . Archbishop of Genoa., ee: .. {Italian , 1906 1953 
John D' Alton, . . Archbishop of Armagh. .. {rish, 1882 1953 
James Francis Metntyre, .. {Archbishop of Los Angeles. . ...,... |American, . 1886 1953 
Giacomo Ler¢aro. , . |Archbishop of Bologna. . oN sr ncene | LORE 1891 1953 
Stefan Wyszynski, Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw........- Polish... . 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Castro Archbishop of Tarrangona. . wu See : 1886 1953 
Fernando i ie y Se a Archbishop of Santiago de ‘Compostel Spanish. ; 1900 1953 
Paul-Emile east . |Archbishop of phe lig aed 3 . |Canadian.. 1904 1953 
Cristanto Luque. ..|Archbishop of Bogota. . . (Colombian 1889 1953 
Valerian Grac as ...,+.lArchbishop of Bombay . [Indian . ‘} 1900 1953 
oper Wendel.,........... |Archbishop of Munich. and Freising . |German.. . 1901 1953 
fee are ee ais heeinieais oe oe eee . Italian... . 1884 1958 
... |Arehbishop 0: me Sige - can... 
Richard J. Cushing . ., |Arehbishop of Boston. : Armerican i 1858 loos 
Giovanni Montini... ., |Archbishop of Milan. . Italian, ../| 1897 1958 
Guiseppe Fietta. . .. [Papal Nuncio to Italy.. .. |Italian, ). >| 1883 1958 
Rernando Cento.. . |Muncio in Portugal. ; oe ee ealtani 1883 1958 
ario y earaee Apostolic Nuncio at Vatican... vee. (Ktallane. >: 1881 1958 
A eal ea vil Cian eee deleante ae ie United States hitter Ttalian. .. . 1883 1958 
+ rehbishop of Guadalajara. ...../Mexiean.. . ‘ 
Antonio Goaitey : |Arehbishop of Montevideo. .. oe ec Drage iso2 1988 
. |Archbishop of Westminster.. British. ... 
ee: aR Tenet acca? cra of Seminaries. italian aa 1803 1988 
we es 
ja matie PGs ARMIN ot Boge poi | tee | ie 
fesraeie thbishop of Seville 
que Peer . [Bishop of Berlin. . eae 1933 1oo8 
2 era paraini.. . Vatican Secretary of Siate. | . [Italian |. | 1888 19se 
ites rated ae ‘ ..., |See of the Sacred Congregation of Sacraments. Italian. || | 1879 1958 
cesco Roberti.......... |Secretary of the Congregation of the Council. (Italian. |): 1889 1958 


i 


ch of Ven ig Se, 
Papal unig fe alana” Behn: Seka 
ee aeale eee Ses .... | Austrian 


-: = es _-_ - GARDINAL_DEAGONS risasiae 6, 
Nicola Canalije. 2. o.ccis sfiwssident of the Pontifical Commission for}. ‘ | 


2 ‘ ... {Italian.... 
_ Alfredo Ottaviani.......... .| Pro-Secretary of the aur pas. “ 
Sinz gregation of the Holy Office. E 


Italian. ... 


Chronological List of Popes | ee 
Source: Annuario Pontificio mt 3 (ae 


The Pope’ s temporal title is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican Cit Former! it was 5 Bod etek 
the Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman Church. ‘5 J i sn 


The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of St. Peter Prince 
ee, of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy, Arch- = 
b= bishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Province and Sovereign of the State of Vatican City.” = 


gf. Anti-Popes are in Italics. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal ei 
See 1958 edition page 718 for latin names of Popes. sts 


Table lists year of consecration of each Pope. Vv 
Year | Name of Pope Year | Name of Pope || Year | Name of Pope || Year | Name of Pope 


gd 64 (St. Peter 615 |St. Deusdeditus 974 | Boniface VII 1294 |St. Celestine Vo 
ce 67 |St. Linus or Adeodatus I 974 | Benedict VII 1294 |Boniface VIII 
76 |St. Anacletus or 619 | Boniface V 983 | John XIV 1303 |Benedict XT 
Cletus 625 | Honorius I 985 | John XV or XVI 1305 \Clement V 
88 |St. Clement I 640 |Severinus 996 |Gregory V 1316 |John XXII 
97 |St. Evaristus 640 | John [V 977 fohn XVI or 1328 |Nicholas V_ 
105 |St. Alexander I 642 | Theodore I XVII 1334 |Benedict XIT 
115 |St. Sixtus I 649 |St. Martin I 999 Sylvester Il 1342 |Clement VI 
125 |St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugene I 1003 | John ave or 1352 |Innocent VI 
136 |St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalian XVIII 1362 |Urban V 
140 |St. Pius 672 | Adeodatus IT 1004 | John XVIII or 1370 |Gregory XI 
155 |St. Anicetus 676 | Donus I XIX 1378 |Urban VI 
Ss 166 |St. Soterus 678 |St. Agathonus 1009 |Sergius IV 1378 |Clement Vil 
ax 175° |St. Eleuterius 682 |St. Leo II 1012 Benedict VIL 1389 |Boniface LX 
F 189 |St. Victor I 684 /St. Benedict II | 1024 | John XIX or XX 1394 \Benedict XIII 
Eom 199 |St. Zepbyrinus 685 | John V 1032 | Benedict [X 1404 |Innocent VII 
f 217 |St. Callistus I 686 |Conon 1045 |Sylvester III 1406 |Gregory XII 
217 | St. Hippvolytus 687 | Theodore 1045 | Benedict [X 1409 |Alexander V 
222 |St. Urban I 687 | Paschal 1045 |Gregory VI 1410 |John XXIII 
230 |St. Pontian 687 |St. Sergius I 1046 |Clement IT 1417 |Martin V 
235 |St. Anterus 701 | John VI 1047 | Benedict [IX 1431 |Eugene IV 
» 236 |St. Fabian 705 | John VIL 1048 | Damasus IT 1440 |Feltz V 
‘1 251 |St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 1049 |St. Leo IX 1447 |Nicholas V 
6 261 | Novatian 708 | Constantine 1055 | Victor IL 1455 |Callistus LIL 
253 (St. Lucius 1 715 |St. Gregory IL 1057 |Stephen X 1458 |Pius II 
254 |St. Stephen I 731 |St. Gregory III 1068 | Benedict X 1464 |Paul IL 
257 |St. Sixtus II 741 |St. Zachary 1059 | Nicholas II 1471 |Sixtus IV 
259 |St. Dionysius 752 \Stephen II 1061 | Alexander IL 1484 |Innocent VIII 
269 (St. Felix I 752 |Stephen III 1061 | Honorius 11 1492 |Alexander VI 
275 |St. Eutychian 757 |St. Paul I 1073 |St. Gregory VII 1503 |Pius ILI “ 
283 |St. Caius 767 | Constantine 1080 \Clement IIT 1503 ule Il oo 
296 |St. Marcellinus 768 | Philip 1086 | Victor III 1573 |Leo X rari 
7 308 |St. Marcellus I 768 |Stephen IV 1088 | Urban II 1522 |Adrian VI- Ch 
a 309 |St. Eusebius 772 | Adrian I 1099 | Paschal [I 1523 |Clement VIL - 
311 |St. Melchiades 795 |St. Leo III 1100 | Theodortc 1524 |Paul III 
314 |St. Sylvester I 816 |Stephen V 1102 | Albert 1550 |Julius ITIL 
¢ 336 |St. Mark 817 |St. Paschal I 11065 | Sylvester IV 1555. |Marcellus IL 
; 337 |St. Julius I 824 | Eugene II 1118 |Gelasius II 1555 |Paul [V a 
- 352 | Liberius 827 | Valentine 1118 |Gregory VIII 1559 |Pius IV 72 
856 | Felix IT 827 |Gregory IV 1119 |Callistus IT 1566 |St. Pius V Y 
366 |St. Damasus I rons John 1124 | Honorius II 1572 |Gregory XIII 
866 | Ursinus 8 Sergius [1 1124 |Celestene 11 1585 |Sixtus V \ te 
384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo IV 1130 | Innocent Il 1590 |Urban VII - 
399 |St. Anastasius I 855 | Benedict III 1130 | Anacletus Il 1590 |Gregory XIV F qr 
401 |St. Innocent I 855 | Anastasius 1138 | Victor 1V. 1591 |Innocent IX * 
417 |St. Zozimus 858 |St. Nicholas I 1143 | Celestine II 1592 |Clement VIII 
418 |St. Boniface I 867 | Adrian II 1144 | Lucius I~ 1605 |Leo XI 
18 |\FEzialius 872 |John VIII 1145 | Eugene III 1605 |Paul V 
« 422 |St. Celestine I 882 | Marinus I 1153 | Anastasius IV 1621 |Gregory XV 
432 |St. Sixtus IIT 884 |St. Adrian IIT 1154 | Adrian IV 1623 |Urban VIII 
440 |St. Leo I 885 |Stephen VI 1159 porn Til 1644 |Innocent X 
461 |St. Hilary 891 | Formosys 1169 | Victor I 1655 |Alexander VII 3 ¢ 
468 |St. Simplicius 896 | Boniface VI 1164 | Paschal yi II 1667 |Clement LX < 
483 |St. Felix [11 or II 896 |Stephen VII 1168 |Callistus LIT 1670 |Clement X 
492 |St. Gelasius I 897 | Romanus 1179 | Innocent III 1676 |Innocent XI 
496 | Anastasius II 897 | Theodore II 1181 | Lucius III 1689 |Alexander VIII 
498 |St. Symmacus 898 | John [X 1185 | Urban III 1691 |Innocent XII 
498 | Lawrence 900 | Benedict IV 1187 |Gregory VIII 1700 |Clement XI 
(601-505) 903 | Leo V 1187 |Clement IIT 1721 |Innocent XIII 
514 |St. ae shed 908 | Christopher 1191 |Celestine III 1724 |Benedict XIII 
523 |St. John I 904 |Sergius ITI 1198 |Innocent III 1730 |Clement XII 
526 |St. Felix IV or III 911 | Anastasius IIT 1216 | Honorius III 1740 |Benedict XIV 
530 | Boniface II 913 | Landus 1227 | Gregory LX 1758 |Clement XIII 
§30 | Dioscorus 914 | John X 1241 |Celestine IV 1769 |Clement XIV 
533 | John II 928 |Leo VI 1243 | Innocent IV 1775 |Pius VI 
535 |St. Agapitus 928 |Stephen VIII 1254 | Alexander IV 1800 |Pius VII 
536 | St. Silverius 931 | John XI 1261 | Urban IV 1823 |Leo XII 
537 | Vigilius 936 | Leo VIL 1265 |Cement IV 1829 |Pius VIII 
556 | Pelagius I 939 |Stephen IX 1271 |Gregory X 1831 |Gregory XVI 
561 |John IIT 942 | Marinus IL 1276 | Innocent V 1846 |Pius IX 
575 | Benedict I 946 | Agapitus II 1276 | Adrian V 1878 |Leo XIII 
579 | Pelagius IT 955 | John XII 1276 |John XXI or XX || 1903 |St. Pius X 
590 |St. Gregory I 963 | Leo VIII 1277 | Nicholas [II 1914 |Benedict XV 
604 |Savinianus 964 | Benedict V 1281 | Martin IV 1922 |Pius XI 
607 | Boniface [II 965 | John XIII 1285 |Honorius IV 1939 |Pius XII 
608 |St. Boniface IV 973 | Benedict VI 1288 | Nicholas IV 1958 |Juhn XXIIT 
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Religion—Welfare Conference; Bishops of Methodist Church ~ 
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The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was - 


organized 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in’ works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus: Information, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing, United Nations, International Affairs. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information per- 
tinent to Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for approved youth groups; contacts 
national governmental and non-governmental 
youth and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison, Exchange of Persons. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press with news, 
feature, editorial, pictorial, biographical, and edi- 
torial cartoon services; texts, supplements and 
syndications; weekly radio-tv newsscript. 

Social Action—Covers Industrial Relations. 
International Affairs, Family Life, Civic Educa- 
tion, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, and 
Race Relations. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on Federal, state and local legislation, and 
when requested represents Catholic interests be- 
fore Federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at NCWC head- 
quarters -secretariats in the interest of the Catholic 
laity. These councils function through 19,763 
NCWC affiliated societies. 

NCCM sponsors the weekly radio Catholic Hour 
over the NBC network. The Christian in Action 
over the ABC Network and the Catholic Hour over 
NBC-TV. It publishes Catholic Men, a monthly 
news magazine as well as pamphlets and booklets. 

NCCW suggests programs and speakers through 
its Monthly Message to Affiliated Organizations. 

The National Council of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal sanctification of the lives 
of its members and the inculcation of Christian 
principles in the field of health and nursing. 

Immigration—Handles problems in immigration, 
emigration, deportation, naturalization and citi- 
zenship, especially when involving the Church, 


Catholie Relief NCWC—Administers 
relief and assistance to refugees, prisoners of war, 
displaced persons,. and merchant seamen in the 
U. S., and in more than 60 foreign countries. 
Distributes funds from annual Bishops’ collection; 
cooperates with major foreign relief organizations. 
Headquarters, 350*Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries to 
foreign lands and to help mission aid groups; 
provides contacts among missionary communities 
and with governmental and non-governmental 
agencies which touch on mission work; provides 
information for community headquarters and mis- 
sioners in the field; assists Catholic agencies in 
the U. S. to contact Catholic missionaries. 

Administrative Board, NCWC—Ex Officio Mem- 
bers: Edward Cardinal Mooney, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Francis Cardinal Spellman and James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre. Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, Ch., Most Rev. 
Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Vice Ch.; 
Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, Ch. Education; Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ch., Lay Organizations; 
Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, Secy.; Most Rev. William O. Brady, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, Treas.; Most Rev. Albert G. 
Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, Ch. Education; 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngs- 
town, Ch., Legal Dept.; Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ch., Lay Organizations; 
Most Rev. A. R. Zuroweste, Bishop of Belleville, 
Ch., Press Dept.; Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop 
of Dubuque, Ch., Youth Dept.; Most Rev. Joseph 
M. Gilmore, Bishop of Helena, Ch., Immigration 
Dept.; Most Rev. Patrick H. Boyle, Archbishop of 
Washington, Ch. Social Action Dept. 

Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chussetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, gen. secy.; Rev. Fran- 
cis T. Hurley, asst. gen. secy. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee, Committee for Montezume Seminary, Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Office for 
Decent Literature, North American College at 
Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan and American College 
at Louvain. 


) 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


President, Council of Bishops, Bishop G, Bromley Oxnam until April 1959; President-Design: 
Marvin A, Franklin; Secretary, Bishop Roy H. Short, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, ‘Tarnenwe a Bishop 


Barbieri, Sante Uberto . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ...... Belgian Congo, Africa 
Bowen, J. W.E. ....... Atlanta, Georgia 
Branscomb, John W.... Jacksonville, Florida 
Brashares, Charles W...Chicago, Illinois 

Clair, Jr., Matthew W...St. Louis, Missouri 


Coors, D. Stanley ...... St. Paul, Minnesota 
Corson, Fred Pv 5.5... Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dodge, Ralph EB. ....... Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Dawson, Dana ......... Topeka, Kansas 

Ensley, F. Gerald ..... Des Moines, Iowa 

Frank, Eugene M, .....St. Louis, Missouri 
Franklin, Marvin A. ...Jackson, Mississippi 
Garber, Paul N......... Richmond, Virginia 
Grant, A. Raymond ....Portland, Oregon 

Hagen, Odd..........., Stockholm, Sweden 


Neo te Charlotte, North Carolina 


Kennedy, Gerald aah agrees oA Galth SITE 
nnedy, BIG: sieve os Angeles, 

King, Willis J. ... if Sart 
Ledden, W. Earl 


Lord, John Wesley Boston, Massachusetts 

ete Sai ay paltimore, Marylam 
artin, Paul E. . ittle Rock, Ark 

Martin, William C allas, Texas cage 


Mondol, Shot K, . 


medical examination and gives preparatory training before sending the chil 


are given vocational training and taught modern farming. 


Agee oan. Georgia 
.. New York, Ne 
Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wiseoneons 
Oxna .. Washington, D. Cc. 
Denver, Colorado 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
.. Detroit, Michigan 
Rockey, Clement D. .... Lahore, W. Pakistan 
Sabanes, Julio Manuel Santiago, Chile 
Nashville, Tennessee 
urich, Switzerland ‘ 


Singh, Mangal :: Bombay, India 
Smit MH .-... Houston, Texas 
Smith, W. Angie ...... Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Basice Hyderabad, Deccan, 
.. Lucknow, India eee 
Se Eade nemerte 
... San Francisco, Califor 
....Manila, Philippine Tales 
-. Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Ward, Ralph A... Hong Kong, China 
Watkins, William T. . -. Louisville, Kentucky 
Watts, H. Bascom ..... Lincoln, Nebraska 
Werner, Hazen G. ..... Columbus, Ohio 

Wicke, Lloyd C......... Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Wunderlich, Friedrich. . Frankfurt, Germany 


S Germany. Since t} 

Youth Aliyah conducts screening camps eer 
dren to Israel. In recent 
5 a4, Yemen and North Africa, Some of them 
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The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) 
is the agency authorized by the U. S. Government 
and the Dept. of Defense to provide for the reli- 
gious, welfare and morale needs of Jewish person- 
nel in the Armed Forces and in Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. It was created in 1917. Through 
a merger with the National Council of Young Men’s 
Hebrew and Kindred Associations, founded in 1913, 
JWB in 1921 also became the national association 
of Jewish Community Centers and YM-YWHAs. 
JWB was marking its 40th anniversary from April 
1957 to April 1958. 

A founder of and the American member of the 
World Federation of YM-YWHAs, JWB has played 
a major role in the Federation’s establishment of 
the Jerusalem YMHA and introducing the Jewish 
Community Center movement in 21 countries of 
Europe, South and Central America, Canada, 
Australia and Africa. Since the early 1940s JWB 
has sponsored the Jewish Book Council of America 
and the National Jewish Music Council, which 
annually direct, respectively, the Jewish Book 
Month and Jewish Music Festival. The Jewish 
Book Council gives awards annually for the best 
published works in the field of Jewish fiction, 
poetry and juvenilia. In 1958 the Jewish Music 
Council reported 41 new works created as part of 
its continuing effort to encourage local Jewish 
groups to commission new Jewish music works. 
Through its Jewish Center Lecture Bureau, JWB 
books hundreds of speakers and artists to further 
adult Jewish education. JWB also sponsors Jewish 
Youth Week. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and 
veterans hospitals, JWB operates through 3 
divisions. Its Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, 
representing the Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
form rabbinates, is the instrument through which 
JWB recruits, ecclesiastically endorses and serves 
all Jewish military chaplains. At the end of 1958 
there were 378 such chaplains on full and part- 
time duty at 993 installations, bases, posts and 
hospitals in the United States and 65 other 
countries. 

The Armed Services ‘Division, manned by a 
professional staff of 24 and 9,300 volunteers, or- 
ganized in 241 local armed services committees, 
organizes recreational programs, cultural activi- 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


ties, home hospitality and holiday and Sabbath 
observances. This division also provides religious 
supplies and equipment, religious literature and 
kosher food to chaplains and Gis. The Women’s 
Organizations’ Division, an alliance of 9 national 
Jewish women’s organizations, provides gift pack- 
ages to chaplains overseas and to hospitalized 
veterans at home. More than 1,000,000 gifts were 
distributed in 1958 on’ a non-sectarian basis. As 
the only Jewish agency in the USO, JWB is 
responsible for 25 USO operations here and 
abroad. It also conducts servicemen’s programs in 
Japan, England, France, Alaska and Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Jewish chaplains in 1958 conducted 17,600 re- 
ligious services and made 92,000 bedside visits to 
hospitalized servicemen and JWB volunteers gave 
540,000 hours of volunteer service. 

As the national association of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, JWB provides a professional field 
service, program materials and technical con- 
sultative services, trains, recruits and places 
professional personnel and maintains a building 
bureau, camping department, and purchasing and 
equipment service for its 356 Centers. 

In 1958 these Centers, located in 271 com- 
munities, reported a total membership of 595,000 
people between the ages of 3 and 83, as com- 
pared with 445,000 a decade ago. These Centers 
also serve hundreds of thousands of other people 
through community-wide cultural, recreational, 
camping and athletic programs. Combined atten- 
dance in 1958 at all Centers totalled more than 
18,000,000 and their combined annual expenditures 
exceeded $19,500,000. Investments in buildings 
neared the $80,000,000 mark. Nearly 1500 trained 
professional social group workers are employed by 
Centers. In 1958 JWB continued an intensive cam- 
paign of recruiting to meet a critical shortage of 
personnel. 

Annually JWB gives 3 Frank L. Weil Awards 
for outstanding contributions in its 3 fields of 
work: service to the Jewish Community Center 
field, welfare and religious work for the Armed 
Forces, and advancement of Jewish culture. The 
1958 awards were won in this order by Mrs. 
Irving Sands, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chaplain Joshua 
L. Goldberg, New York, ‘and Dr. Horace Kallen, 
New York. 


The American National Red Cross 
Honorary President—the President of the United States. 


Chairman—E. Roland Harriman. 


President—Alfred M. Gruenther. 


National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


The American National Red Cross is a nation- 
wide voluntary organization, founded in 1881 by 
Clara Barton. It operates under a congressional 
charter and in 1957 was supported by contributions 
from more than 45,000,000 senior and junior mem- 
bers. 

The governing body is a 50-member Board of 
Governors. The President of the United States ap- 
points 8, chapters elect 30, and fellow board mem- 
bers elect 12. National headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and there are 4 area offices. Local 
units, called chapters, serve every community in 
the country. Red Cross accounts are audited by 
the Dept. of Defense. 

In disaster. During 1957, Red Cross assisted suf- 
ferers in 44 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii. Approximately 311,000 persons received 
emergency help. Rehabilitation aid, planned on 
an individual basis, was given 88,000 families. This 
accounted for about 85% of all disaster relief funds 
spent and included rebuilding, repairing, or re- 
furnishing homes and long-term medical and 
nursing care. No charge is ever made for Red 
Cross supplies or services. Relief was also given 
to 9 other countries following disasters. 

Serving the armed forces, veterans, and their 
families. Counseling, financial assistance, and 
communications for American troops around the 
world, for veterans, and for their families were 
among the services given. A monthly average of 
nearly 100,000 members of the Armed Forces was 
served in military hospitals and installations. Each 
month local chapters helped more than 105,000 


servicemen and dependents and nearly 38,000 
veterans and their dependents. Thousands of vol- 
unteers also worked regularly in this field of 
service. 

Other community services. More than 2,000,000 
volunteer donations of blood were received in 1957. 
Blood-was distributed to 3,900 federal and civilian 
hospitals. No charge is ever made to the patient 
for the blood itself. 

Nearly 2,500,000 certificates were issued in 1957 
to persons successfully completing courses in first 
aid, water safety, and home nursing. A revised 
First Aid Textbook was published and the standard 
first aid course was shortened to 10 lesson hours. 
Also published was a manual for parents Teaching 
Johnny To Swim. Included in the work of the 
over 50,000 nurses enrolled for community service 
was the care of disaster victims and Asian flu 
patients. When the influenza epidemic threatened, 
chapters stepped up home nursing and volunteer 
nurse’s aide training. 

Trained volunteers served in more than 5,600 
federal and civilian hospitals and in 3,400 other 


agencies. 
Members of the Junior Red Cross assisted in 
community health and welfare activities, sent 


400,000 gift boxes and 360 school chests to children 
in 39 countries, and continued the international 
school art, album, and exhibit exchange. Through 
the Book Box Program, a new project for the 
Junior Red Cross, a library on life in other lands 
was sent to selected rural elementary schools. 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the 
public in 1958, the 


report of the American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., made 
organization distributed in 1957 a total of 14,614,642 books in 271 languages and 


mal characters in the following categories: Bibles, 1,050,061; Testaments, 1,681,424; Gospels 
Sees: 11,883,157. The society distributes books in over 40 countries and prints them in the 
United States, Mexico, Latin America, the Near East and the Far East. In the United States alone Bibles 


were distributed in 


114 languages. The society distributes over 50,000 embossed volumes in Braille. 
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The National Council of Young Men’s Christian 

ssociations. Clifford C. Gregg, president; Herbert 

. Lansdale, Jr., general secretary; corporate body: 
Renpnak Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. & 

The Young Men’s Christian Association orig- 
inated in London in 1844, In 1957 there were 
YMCAs in 76 countries and territories related to 
ake World tes of YMCAs, 37 Quai Wilson, 

eneva, Switzerland. : 

The first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
there are 1,823 YMCAs in the United States and 
115 in Canada. On Dec. 31, 1957, there were 2,929,- 
171 members in the Association of the two coun- 
tries. Nearly ovo-taiens of these members were 

der 25 years of age. < 
“North enerican Associations now have 178,918 
regularly enrolled groups. Their educational pro- 
grams include 25 curricular schools and nearly 
7,000 unit courses for adult education. The move- 
ment is extended into the high schools of the 
United States and Canada through 15,466 Hi-Y 
clubs for boys and Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls. 

The current emphasis of the organization in- 
clude expanding its activities for families, stimu- 


The Young Women’s 

The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by pro- 
viding decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first American 
YWCA was started in New York City as the Ladies 
Christian Association to provide for ‘‘the temporal, 
moral and religious welfare of young women who 
are dependent on their own exertions for support.’’ 
Today the YWCA functions in 70: countries and 
has world headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The YWCA of the United States is at work in 
community associations, registered clubs and de- 
centralized program in more than 1,600 communi- 
ties and has student work in 628 colleges and uni- 
versities. Through its Foreign Division and affilia- 
tion with the World YWCA, the National Board, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, sends Amer- 
ican advisory secretaries, grants for program and 
leadership training to 22 countries abroad, and 
emergency aid in answer to requests for YWCA 
work in other areas overseas. In the United States 
it has three main groups: Y Teens, girls and boys 
(boys are associates, not full members) aged 12 to 
18; Young Adults, employed girls, 18 to 30 and 


Religion—YMCA; YWCA, Salvation Army; Volunteers 
Men’s Christian Association 


lating re interest of young men 


Ergot af ait ung adults and older 
youth o ages, yo! 

ple. These programs include self-governing 
among school arid non-school groups, 
high school and college students, employees in 
industrial and transportation centers, and meeting 
the needs of young people for training and leader- 
ship, vocational guidance. sports, recreation, and 
conservation of health. The objectives of YMCA 
clubs include the growth of sound ci ip and 
character building through the development of 


leadership, democratic procedure, interr: and 
tercultural understanding, the study of 
the light of 


social and Wp ager questions in 
Christian faith and principles. 

Land, buildings and equipment held by YMCAs 
in the United States amounted to $399,458,300 in 
1957. The comparable total for Canada was $25,- 
312,900. Annual expenditures for current opera- 
tions by Associations in. the United States for all 
purposes amounted to $142,008,900. The Canadian 
YMCAs expended- $8,500,200. 


ras Hie 
Christian Association 

YW Wives, young married women and mothers of 
pre-school age children, who engage in educational 
and recreational activities and projects them- 
selves. Membership is open to any female over 12 
years of age who subscribes to the Christian 
purpose of the organization. 

The emblem of the YWCA is an inverted triangle, 
signifies mind, body and spirit. The organization 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Tray- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is 
part of an international organization with places 
of worship and social rehabilitation centers in 86 
countries 4nd colonies. It was established in the 
United States in 1880 and has 1,960 centers of 
operation (1957), and more than 5,000 officers and 
nearly 10,000 full time employees. National 
eters is at 120-130 West 14th Street, New 

ork, N.Y. 

The major part of the Army’s activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its. primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salyation Army’s social service work comprises 
family welfare services, missing persons and in- 


quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries, ‘Harbor Light” cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
woneation centers USO and Red Shieid Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and su 

movers and children. nS eee 

ational Commander for the Unit 

Comm. Norman S§. Marshall, former Hpebletes = 3 a 
the Eastern Territory, USA. He was appointed to 
the national command on Sept. 27, 1957. 

Wilfred Kitching, British Commissioner, was 
elected General to succeed Gen. Albert Orsborn in 
heal Sos eee seh Commissioner is. Edgar 

stead, former S. A. 
ee commander in East 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers.of America, a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6. 
1896, under the laws of the State of New York, is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. It has a commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
24,000, and operates 463 missions and _ service 
programs in the major cities of the United States. 
It was founded by Generals Ballington Booth and 
Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage, Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ace 


cordance with accepted standards and tech: 

social service. There are departments of eee 
Welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
oeae ween ana he ene and children, clubs 

omes for e aged, shel 
eng Astrea Ne departments igme ieie oe 
me 0: € principal departments, the 

Prison League, deals with work among oeeers 
and their families, and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with .an aggregate membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the Part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live _up- 
rightly while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. 


Religion—Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday; Church Fasts 725 
Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 
Ash | Easter Ash | Easter Ash | Easter Ash aster 
Year | Wed. |Sunday|| Year | Wed. |Sunday|| Year | Wed. |Sunday|| Year Wed. enaae 
++-|Feb. 20}April 7|/1951.../Feb. 7|Mar. 25||2001...|Feb 28 ] 

2.../Feb. 12|/Mar, 30)/1952.../Feb. 27/April 13/|2002.:.|Feb. 13 : ae wires 21 
903...|/Feb. 25/April 12//1953.../Feb. 18}April 5|/2003...|Mar. 5 .|Feb. 19)Apr. 6 
1904.../Feb. 17)April 3||1954.°.|Mar. 3} April 18//2004:: > |Feb. 25 |Feb. 11/Mar, 29 
905...|Mar. 8]April 23}/1955...|/Feb. 23]April 10||2005..:iFeb. 9 "|Mar. 3lApr. 18 
906...)/Feb. 28]April 15|/1956...)/Feb. 15|April 1|/2006...\/Mar. 1 -|Feb. 16/Apr. 2 
.-|Feb. 13]/Mar. 31]/1957...)]Mar. 6]April 21]|/2007...|Feb. 21 .|Mar, 7i\Apr. 22 
Mar, 4/April 19}}1958...|Feb. 19]April 6|}2008...|/Feb. 6 .|Feb. 27)Apr. 14 

Feb. 24/April 11|)1959...|/Feb. 11)Mar, 29|/2009...|Feb. 25 .|Feb, 12)Mar. 
»|Feb. Mar. 27|/1960...|Mar. 2)April 17||2010...|Feb. 17 .|Mar. 3!Apr. 18 
Mar. 1/April 16/|1961...)Feb. 15/April 2]|/2011.../Mar. 9 .|Feb. 23/Apr. 10 
-|Feb. 21/April -7||1962...]Mar. 7]/April 22||2012...|Feb. 22 .|Feb. 8!Mar, 26 
--|Feb. 5)/Mar. 23//1963...)Feb. 27|April 14/|2013.../Feb. 13 .|Feb. 28;\Apr. 15 
Feb. 25/April 12//1964.,.|/Feb. 12/Mar. 29//2014...|Mar. 5 .|Feb. 20Apr. 6 
--|Feb. 17|April 4)/1965...|Mar. 3]/April 18]|2015...|Feb. 18 .|Feb. 11/Mar 29 
-|Mar. 8/April 23)|1966...|Feb. 23)April 10//2016...|Feb. 10 .|Feb. 24)Apr. 11 
Feb. 21/April 1967.,.|Feb. 8/Mar. 26]|2017,..|/Mar. 1 .|Feb. 16/Apr. 3 
1918...|/Feb. 13)/Mar. 31//1968...|Feb. 28}April 14//2018.../Feb. 14 .|Mar. 7\Apr, 22 
919...)/Mar. 5}April 20//1969...|Feb. 19]April 6/|2019.,.|Mar. 6 .|Feb. 27|Apr. 14 
-+-/Feb. 18/April 4//1970...|Feb. 11|/Mar. 29/|2020...|/Feb. 26 .|Feb. 12)/Mar. 30 
--|Feb, Mar. 27||1971.,..|Feb. 24/Aprii 11//2021...|Feb. 17 .|Mar. 4/Apr. 19 
-|Mar. 1]/April 16)}1972...)Feb. 16)April 2/|2022...|Mar. 2\Apr .|Feb. 24,Apr. 10 
-|Feb. 14/April 1//1973...|Mar. 7/April 22/|2023...|Feb, 22/Apr. .|Feb. _8/Mar. 26 
-|Mar. — 5|April 20)/1974...|Feb. 27|April 14||2024...|/Feb. 14/Mar. .|Feb. 28)Apr. 15 
+-+!Feb. 25/April 12/|1975...|/Feb. 12|Mar. 30//2025...|Mar. 5]Apr. .|Feb. 20/Apr. 7 
1926...|Feb. 17}April 4/|1976.,.)Mar. 3}April 18||2026 Feb. 18) Apr. .|Mar. 4\Apr. 19 
9 -|Mar. 2!April 17||1977...|Feb. 23)April 10|/2027...|/Feb. 10|Mar .|Feb. 24/Apr. 11 
-|Feb. 22)April 8||1978...)Feb. 8|Mar. 26||2028...|Mar. 1|Apr. .|Feb. 16)Apr. 3 
--|Feb. 13|/Mar. 31//1979...|Feb. 28)April 15/|2029...|Feb. 14|Apr. .|Mar. 8iApr. 23 
a ~ 5{April 20//1980...)Feb. 20)April 6/|2030...|Mar. 6|Apr. .|Feb. 21\|Apr. 7 
-|Feb. 18]April 1981...|Mar. 4/April 19|/2031...|Feb. 26/Apr. .|Feb. 12|/Mar. 30 
-|Feb. 10|Mar. 27/|1982...|Feb. 24)/April 11|}2032...|Feb. 11|/M. .|Mar. 4/Apr, 19 
--|Mar. 1/April 16|/1983...)Feb. 16)April 2033. ..|Mar. .|Feb. 17|Apr. 4 
-|Feb. 14/April 1//1984...)Mar. 7}April 22||2034...|/Feb. 22|Apr. .|Feb. 9/Mar. 26 
-|Mar. 6/April 21//1985...|Feb. 20)April 7/|/2035...\Feb. 7|/Mar. .|Feb. 28/Apr. 15 
-|Feb. 26]April 12|/1986...|Feb. 12|Mar. 30|/2036...|Feb. 27|/A .|Feb. 13\Mar. 31 
Feb. 10)Mar. 28//1987...|Mar. 4/April 19}/2037. ..|Feb. -18 .|Mar. 5jApr. 20 
Mar. 2/April 1.||}1988...|/Feb. 17}April 3/|2038.,.|Mar. 10 .|Feb. 25|Apr. 11 
Feb. 22/April 9/1989. ../Feb. Mar. 26|/2039...|Feb. 23 Feb. 16)Apr. _3 
Feb. Mar. 24/1990. Feb. 28)/April 15|/2040...|Feb. 15 Mar. 1l|Apr. 16 
Feb. 26/April 13|/1991. feb. 13|/Mar, 31/|2041.,.|Mar. 6 Feb. 21\Apr.. 8 
Feb. 18]April 5)/1992. Mar. 4/April 19||/2042...|Feb. 19 Feb. 13|Mar. 30 
Feb. 24/April 11||2043...|)Feb. 11 Feb. 25|Apr. 12 
Feb. 16/April 3)|2044,..|)Mar. 2 Feb. 17/Apr. 4 
Mar. 1/April 16/|2045...|Feb. 22 Mar. 9|Apr. 24 
M. Feb. 21/April 7||2046...|Feb.° 7 .|Feb. 29|Apr. 15 
a . 19}April A Feb. 12)Mar. 30)|2047,..|\Feb. 27 .|Feb. 13)Mar. 31 
-..|/Feb. 11)/Mar. 25//1998. Feb. 25}April 12||2048...\Feb. 19 .|Mar. 5/Apr. 20 
1949,../Mar. 2/April 17/|1999...|Feb. 17|April 4||2049...|/Mar. 3 ..|Feb. 25|Apr. 12 
50...1Feb. z2}April 9!|2000...|Mar. 8|April 23|/2050...|/Feb. 23 . (Feb. 10|/Mar, 28 


In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian 
Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 2ist 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35- days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the p se of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 

ti Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


Church 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation (not 
fast days) are Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ): 
Ascension Day (forty days after Easter Sunday); 
Aug. 15 (Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary); 
Nov. 1 (All Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Con- 
ception); Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


A: ~D. 


Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. Originally it was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 
Eucharist. 


The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 


Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ, It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar, The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Fasts 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 

itsuntide. the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Emoer Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1959 are February 18, 20 and 21, 
py vs 22, 23, September 16, 18, 19, December 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1959 fall on May 4, 5, 6. 


— 


726 Religion—Church Memoranda; Episcopal and Jewish; Paschal Moon 


JANUARY APRIL - 
7 umeision (Thur. 1, Wednesday _. 
d: Goluany truce) | BY Sun ate Raster 
25, Conversion of St. Paul| 25. St. Mark 
ae III Sun. aft. Epiphany | 26. IV Sun, aft. Easter 


MAY 
1, Friday 
1. St. Philip & St. Jas. 
3. Rogation Sunday 
15. Ascension Day 
17. Whitsunday 


FEBRUARY 
1. Sunday 
1. Purification 
1, Sexagesima 
Quinquigesima 
5 
2, 


Church Memoranda for 1959 
* UL “ 


. St. Luke 
. XXII Sun. aft. Trinity 
. St. Simon & St. Jude 


rs i pel aon 
. Sunda, 
. All Sainte 
. XXHI Sun. aft. 
x&IV 8 
Trini 


ity 
11, Ash Wednesday ini da: . XXV Sun. aft. Trinity 
15.1 Sun. in Lent 38. en Christ ‘I Sun. in Advent 
Bee ee sa Lent 31. I Sunday aft. Trinity | 30. XIV Sun. aft. Trinity|30. St. Andrew 
4, St, Matthias et DECEMBER 
MARCH JUNE SEPTEMBER “ ay 
1, Sunday 1. Monday II Sun. in Advent 
1, III Sunday in Lent 7. II Sun. aft. Trinity . III Sun. in Advent 
8. IV Sunday in Lent 11, St. Barnabas . LV Sun. in Advent 
15. V Sunday in Lent 14. IIT Sun. aft. Trinity . Christmas (Fri.) 
22, Palm Sunday 21. IV Sun. aft. Trinity .- St. Stephen 
25. Annunciation 24, St. John Baptist . XVIiISun. aft. Trinity | 27. St. John Evangelist 
27. Good Friday 28. V Sun. aft. Trinity . St. Michael and All - Sun. aft. Christmas 
29. Easter Sunday. 29. St. Peter Angels . Holy Innocents 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1954-1960, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
(except. on the Feasts of Martyrs); 
Thursday (for the celebration); 
Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- 
cation, Annunciation, John Baptist, St. 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 
of Church). 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week): 
a) Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 
ay). 

Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 

Green—All other days. 


Days, Etc. 1954 | = 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Golden Number... . 18 19 1 2 3 4 
Sunday Letter. B AG F E D B 
Sundays after Epiphany 4 3 5 3 2 5 
Septuagesima.......... Feb 6 | Jan. 29 | Feb. 17] Feb. 2] Jan. 25 |Feb 14 
Ash Wednesday............. Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 | Mar. 6] Feb. 19 | Feb. 11 |Mar. 2 
First Sunday in Feb. 27 | Feb. 19 | Mar. 10 | Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 |Mar. 6 
Passion Day Mar. 27 | Mar. 18 | Apr. 7] Mar. 23] Mar. 15 Apr. 3 
Pal BUNGBY 2 oi. vc vice cans Apr. 3 | Mar. 25 | Apr. 14 | Mar. 30 | Mar. 22 |Apr. 10 
BIOORG OLA A YG .ih.6 cic wags ces Apr. 8 | Mar. 30 | Apr. 19 | Apr. 4] Mar. 27 |Apr. 15 
Easter Day..... SATE Apr. 10 | Apr. 1 | Apr. 21 | Apr. 6 | Mar. 29 |Apr. 17 
Rogation Sunday, May 15} May 6 | May 26 ay 11 | May 3 |May 22 
Ascension Day. . 27; May 19 | May 10 | May 30| May 15] May 7 May 26 
Whitsunday.... 6 May 29 | May 20 | June 9 | May 25| May 17 June 5 
Trinity nes At se 13, June 5 | May 27 | June 16 | June 1] May 24 June 12 
Sundays after Trinity. 23 | 24 26 23 25 26 
First Sunday in Advent...... Nov. 28 Nov. 27 | Dec. 2 | Dee. 1! Nov. 30 | Nov.29 Nov. 27 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 
All Jewish holidays, etc., begin at sunset on the day previous 
1957-1958 1958-1959 | 1959-1960 | 1960-1961 - 
Festivals and Fasts Hebrew Date (5718) (5719) (5720) 45721) Gra. ; 
EB iceh Hashana) aa, Tishri 1\s 26 Th/Sept. 1 
osh Hashana)....., shr ept. pt. 15M |Oct. 38 |Sept. 22 Th/Sept. 
Fast of Guedalia........|Tishri 3\Sept. 28S |Sept. 17 W |Oct. 5M Sept 25 Su Sept, 13 W 
eee Soe Tishri 10 |Oct 58 |Sept. 24 Ww |O 12M 
om Kipper)........ shri ic ept. ct Oct. 1 
Tabernacles, 1st Day*. - ; |Tishri 15|Oct. 10Th/Sept. 29M |Oct. 178 |Oct. 6 Th Sept. 38 Mt 
Tabernacles, 8th Day.... 22\Oct. 17 Th\ Oct. 6M |Oct. 248 |Oct. 13 ThlOct. 2M 
Rejoicing of the Law..... 23/Oct. 18F |Oct 7TulOct. 258u Oct. 14F |Oct 3Tu 
OHAMNUKAN kk eo 25|Dec. 18 W | Dec 7Su |Dec S |Dec. 14W |Dec 3Su 
= - M are 2 o Dec, 21Su re ac oe ee 29 Th|Dee:. 17Su 
ar APs. (OITA ccc. 26 ak ar. 
weeps ah Raker ay M aes Pt hee - agit be ee a) 
san pr. Apr. hjApr. 12 TulApr. 1S |Apr. Th 
Nisan 21\Apr. 11F |Apr. 29W |Apr. 18M Ror 7F [ne 32 we 
Nisan 22\|Apr. 12S |Apr. 30Th/Apr. 19Tu Apr. 8S |Apr. 26Th 
.. |Sivan 6'May 25Su/June 12F |June 1W |May 21Su 
-/Tammuz 17\July 6Su|July 23ThJuly 12Tu uly, 2Su sul 19 Th 
Abh 9\July 27SulAug. 13 ThlAug 2TulJuly 23Su lAug. 9Th 


*Also observed the following day. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 2 Chesvan (Also Marchesv: 
Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat): 6 Adar; 6a, added morals aa 


9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12’ Elul 


); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet 
hh some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 8 ine 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number, used in table, is 
dividing the given 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is March 


Golden Golden 
Number Date Number Date 
1 April 14 6 April 18 
2 April 3 7 Abril 8 
lane | 3.1 eee 
r April 16 
5 Mar. 31 10 Abril 5 


greater by unity (one) than the 
year by 19; for example; 3 is the Golden ere for the year S00 cee Lo 


23, and this being Monday, Easter 


year 1959; from the table 
Sunday is on March 29. 


Goiden Gold 
Number Date Nummber Date 
ll Mar. 25 16 : 
12 April 13 17 Apa i? 
i Mar. 23 i3 Mar. 27 
ar, 
15 Aprii 10 ae 


; Afvikaans (S. Africa) 


Alb: 
Amharic (Ethiopia) 
Annamese (see Vietnamese) 


_ Arabic q 


Armenian 
eee (1) (india) 
Azerbaijani (USSR: Iran) 


' Bahasa Indonesia (See Malay) 


Baluchi. Gran; eseaonk 

Bashkir (USS 

Batak tenn fa) 

Bengal (1) Gndia; Pakistan) 7 

Berber (2) Soe Tica) 

Bihari (2) “ate 

Bisaya ae pp nes) 8 
Bugi (Indonesia) 1 

Bulgarian 3 > i 

3 


6 
4 
7 
5 
Balinese 4 
2 
1 
1 
9 


. Burmese 1 


Cambodian (Cambodia, Asia) 

Canarese (See Kannada) 

Cantonese (China) 43 

Catalan (Spain; France; 
rata 

Chinese (4) 

Chuvash (USSR) 

Czechoslovak 

Danish : 

Dayak (Borneo) 

Dutch (see Netherlandish) 

English 

Esperanto 

Estonian ; 

Ewe (W. Africa) 


eo or wo 


278 
1 


Finnish 

Blemish (see Netherlandish) 
re 

Fula (W. Africa) 


1 

1 

4 

0 

6 

Galician (Spain) 2 
Galla (Ethiopia) : 
1 

‘0 

if 

2 


4 


Ganda a uugende) (Africa) 
Geotiian USSR) 

Germ. 12 
Gondi- “(india) 

Greek 7 

Guarani (mainly Paraguay) 
Gujarati (1) (India) 


‘nates (c (c 


- Madurese (Indonesia) 


Millions 


hina) 19 
pee EUW: and Cent. Africa) 13 


Hindi ven) ©), ee Note) 149 
Hindustani 
Hungarian for Magyar) 12 


Ibibio-Efik (W. Africa) 
Igbo (or Ibo) (W. Attica) 
ad (Philippines) 


oa 
AN Pe 


Japanese 
Javanese 


Kannada (1) (India) 
Kashmiri (1) 

Kazakh (USSR 

Khaskura. Gandia: Nepal) 
Kherwari (Indi 

Kikuyu (kenya, fries) 
Kimbundu shreaia, Africa) 
Kirgiz (USSR) 

Korean 

Kurdish (S.W. of Caspian Sea) 
Lao (Laos, Asia) 

Latvian {gr Lettish) 

Lingala (See Ngala) 
Lithuanian 

Luganda (See Ganda) 


Macedonian (Yugoslavia) 


Ba 


3 


wo 
WwW NH TWH womno 


Makua (S.-E. Africa) 
Malagasy (Madagascar) 
Malay (& Bahasa eueeta) 69 
Malayalam (1) (India) 15 
Malinke Baabarecbttte 


Pe Oe 


(Africa) 3 
Mandarin (China) 444 
Marathi (1) (India) 32 
Min (China) 36 
Mordvin (USSR) 1 
Mossi (W. Africa) 2 


Netherlandish (Dutch and 
Flemish) 


7 
Negala (or Lingala) (Africa) 1 
Norwegian 4 
Nyanja (S.-E. Africa) 1 


Oriya (1) (India) 14 


{1) One of the fourteen languages of the Constitution of India. 


dialects. 


(3) Transitional between 


“‘standard’’ languages under 


vocabulary differences are found between the two forms. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1959 Pe 


Date Holy Days 


1 Circumcision 
6) Theophany (Epiphany) 
2} Bypapante (Purification) 


Jan: 
Jan. 
Feb. 


_ Mar..16/Great Lent Begins 


Mar. 25] Annunciation 

Apr. 26) Palm Sunday 

May 1/Great (Holy) Friday 
May 3/Holy Pasch (Easter) 
Apr. 23/St. George 

June 11|Ascension 


which its speakers have been 34 
enumerated. (4) See Mandarin, Cantonese, Wu, Min, and Hakka. The ‘national language’”’ (kuo-yii) 
is a standardized form of Mandarin (or, better, Northern Chinese) as spoken in the area of Peking. 
(5) Hindi and Urdu are essentially the same language, Hindustani 
India it is written in the Devanagari script and called Hindi. 
of Pakistan (the other is Bengali), it is written in a modified Arabic script and called Urdu. Some 


As one of the two official languages 


inten (s. aes 


Rajasthani (India) aa! 
paca (S.-Central Atvita) *s 


Rundi (S.-Central Africa) 
Russian (Great Russian only) eis 


Serbo-Croat (Yugoslavia) 
Siamese 
Sindhi *andia: Pakistan) 
Sinhalese (Ceylon) 
Slovene (Yugoslavia) 

lovene (Yugoslavia 
Somali (E. Africa) 
Sotho, Northern (S. Africa) 
Sotho, Southern (S. Africa) _ 
Spanish 1 
Sundanese (Indonesia) 
Swahili (E. Africa) 
Swedish 
aes wa 
Tatiki ( 
Tamil @> (india; Ceylon) 
Telugu (1) (India) 
Tibevan 
Tulu (India) 
Turcoman (USSR) 
Turkish ~ 
Twi-Fante (W. Africa) 


Ukrainian (mainly USSR) 
Umbundu (Angola, Africa 
Urdu (1) (Pakistan; India 
Uygur eet China) 
Uzbek (USSR) 


Vietnamese 
Volga Tartar (USSR) 


White Russian (mainly 
SSR) 


Ui 
Wu (China) 
Xhosa (S. Africa) 
Yoruba (W. Africa) 
Zulu (S. Africa) 
(2) Here considered a group of 


As the official language of. 


June 21) Pentecost ‘ 
June 22|Feast of the Hoty Spirit 
June 24|St. John Baptist. _ 
June 29) Peter and Paul Chief 


June 30|Twelve Apostles 
Aug. 6) Transfiguration 
Aug. 15) Repose of Theotokos 


Date | Holy Days 


Apostles 


(Assumption) 


Aug. 30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 


1 Sept. 
Sept. 14/ Exaltation of Cross 
Oct. _1/Patronage of Theotokos 


Date Holy Days 


of Theotokos 


8| Nativit 


. 15) First Lent Day of 
Christmas 

. 21/ Entrance of Theotokos 

. .9|Concept of Theotokos 

. 25) Nativity (Christmas) © 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 


by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 


Style for that year is followed by October 14 New 


Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900 

In 1959 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe all Holy Days on the dates given above. 

First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 1866, in New Orleans, La 


Islamic (Moslem) Calendar, 1959 


The Islamic calendar is often referred to as Mohammedan 
The month begins at sunset-:on the day before that given in the tables 


Name of the Month 


Zul’ kai lah. esses ee eee 
Zul'khijah. 
Muharram (New "Year).. 


Month 5 Month 
Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
Nov. 13, 1958 1379 = |Safars. 4. aes oe. . PAS 6, Obes 
Dec. 13, 1958 1379 ~ | Rabla lc .0. ce .t os te ses 6 SODt.2 4190) 

. 11, 1959 1379 apace fey gene, gta BO 4, 1959 

5 1959 1379 |Jumada lI. .|Nov. 2, 1959 

. 11, 1959 1379 puede Il... -|Dec 2, 1959 

P 1959 1379 |Raiab. .......|Dee, 31, 1959 

May 9,-1959 79 {Shaban. Powte » aie sists oe Pane eoO LOG 

.|June 8, 1959 1379) | Ramadan vu.155 000s cca Feb. 28, 1960 
-lJuly 7, 1959 


Holidays—Legal, Public, Religious 


| HOLIDAYS —. | 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1959 


Federal ‘‘Legal Public Holidays’’ are New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial or Decoration 


Day r Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and I 
Bek Hesiensie ante toe the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation, 


Congress designate o: 


diction over the holidays it will observe. They are des 2 
-y Pg rtd ee netinn. There are no national holidays ‘in the United States. 
instance where Congress has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout the 


tmas. The President and 


ignated either by 1 


ve 
e only 
United States.” 


a 
the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference to April 30, 1889, the 
pracen to Rieti of the inauguration of the first President of the United States. 


Christmas is observed by Christians the world over. 
New Year’s Day is observed by Christians and many other religions. 


In Episcopal countries, the only other church days which are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 


Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 


In Roman Catholic countries, the church days other than Christmas which are usually legal pe ; 


days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, 


American countries 


All Saints’, 
it is usual fo observe Good Friday and 


and Immaculate Conception. 
Corpus Christi. 


In 


theran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
ienpaion Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is usually 
observed on the following Monday. 


Saturday—iIn most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. : 

Jan, 1 (Thursday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
states Disiriee of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. The District of 
Columbia, Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


Feb. 12 (Thursday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the 
states and Virgin Islands, with the following ex- 
ceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., Ga., Idaho, La., Me., 
Mass., Miss., N. H., N. C., Okla., R. I., S. C., Tex., 
Va., Wyo. (In Ark. a memorial day.) 


Feb. 22 (Sunday)—Washington’s Birthday. All 
the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. (Presidents 
Day in Hawaii.) 


March 27—Good Friday. Arkansas (a memorial 
day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Guam (a memorial day), Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. In California from 12 noon 
to 3 p.m. In Wisconsin from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


May 30 (Saturday)—Memorial or Decoration 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
with the following exceptions—Ala., Ga., Miss., 
WN. C., 5S. , Tex. (In Florida, memorial day for 
veterans of all wars; in Virginia, Confederate Me- 
morial Day.) 


July 4 (Saturday)—Independence Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Sept. 7—Labor Day. (First Monday in Septem- 
ber.) All the states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Oct. 12 (Monday)—Columbus Day. All the states 
and Puerto Rico, with the following exceptions— 
Alaska, D. of C., Idaho, Me., Miss., N. C., S. C., 
8. D., Tenn., Va., Wyo. ee is Fraternal Day in 
Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana, North Da- 
kota and Ohio; Landing Day in Wisconsin; in 
Arkansas, Iowa and Oregon, a memorial day; in 
Michigan and Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 


Nov. 3—General Election Day. (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November.) All the states, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, with the following 
exceptions—Ala., Conn., D. of C., Ga., Kan., Ky., 
Mass., Miss., Nebr., N. Mex., Utah, Vt. In Ohio, 
a half-holiday after 12 noon. (Observed usually 
only when presidential or general elections are 
held. Primary election days are observed in some 
States; see list of Days Usually Observed.) 


Nov. 11 (Wednesday)—Veterans, or Armistice 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
(in Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 


Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 


Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 
Dec. 25—(Friday)—Christmas Day. All the 


states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. (South Caro- 
lina and the Virgin Islands also observe Second 
Christmas Day, Dec. 26.) 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


wae 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
0. 


Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana, 
Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico, 


Jan. 16—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 

Jan. 19—Robert E.-Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn,. 
Tex.; Lee-Jackson Day in Va. 

Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A 
memorial day in Arkansas. 

Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. Kentucky 
and Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 10—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and East 
Baton Rouge, and in all municipalities in the 
state where the authorities authorize it). 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. In Oregon 
a day of commemoration. 

Prin 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a memorial 
state. 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. 
state. 

March 3—Town Meeting Day. In Vermont (al- 
ways first Tuesday in March). 

March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magellan landed 
on Guam. A memorial day in Guam. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 

March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day, In that state. 

March 26—Hoiy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 

March 26—Kuhio Day. In Hawaii. 

March 30—Easter Monday. North Carolina and 
Virgin Islands, 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. 

March 31—Transfer Day. Virgin Islands. 


April 13—Arbor Day. In Utah (always se 
Monday in April). : 2 oe 


April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s 
Mo., Nebr. (a memorial day), 
holiday), and Va. 


April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. 
April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 


In that 


Birthday. Ala.., 
Okla. (an optional 


April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska; lah 
Day, in that state. 7 ee 
April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. Alabama, 


Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 


April 27—Fast Day. New Hampshire. Alw 
4th Monday in April, by legislative act of 1948) 


May 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. 
state (a holiday for banks). . aoe ee 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. Nor - 
lina and South Carolina. potted £095) 


May 18—Whit Monday. Virgin Islands. 


June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day, In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, *Tennessee and Texas. (In Ar ansas @ 
memorial day.) 


June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawail. 
June 14—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 


June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In B 
County, Mass. ah oston and Suffolk 


June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 
June 22—Organic Act Day. Virgin Islands. 


July 13—Nathan Bedf , 
Tennessee. ord Forrest’s Birthday. In 


es pags od 


pi ena fr se ; 
{ah 2 ae wounds received at 


nly 25—Con: 
plication Day (be 
_ Virgin Islands. — 2 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

_ Aug. 1—Colorado Day. in that state. 

Aug. 14—Victory Day. In Rhode Island; World 
| War II Memorial Day, in Arkansas, 

_ Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana 
Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 
ae =) Grea iad Day. In Maryland. 

ept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklah 
_optional holiday). : J Gaim. fan 
- _Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on a 

Thursday of that month in counties where State 

Fair is held. : 

Oct. 5—Missouri Day. In that state. First 
Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
memorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
wm ocole and organizations with appropriate exer- 

__ Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. An optional 

_ holiday in that state. 

: 4 uote 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska (a memorial 

ay). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In that state. 

e Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
_ season). Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana; Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 3—Panama Independence Day. Canal Zone. 
Nov. 4—Will Robers Day. In Oklahoma (an 
optiona! holiday). d 
Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Dec. 10—Wyoming Day. In that state. To be ob- 
served by schools and organizations with exercises 

commemorating the history of the state. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 

Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Incian Day is the fourth Friday in 
September. : 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), Nebraska (April 22nd), and 
Utah (always secopd Monday in April). 

Armed Ferces Day (May 16 in 1959). Always 3rd 
Saturday in that month, by Presidential procla- 
mation. Replaced Army, Navy and Air Forces 
Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd Saturday in 
September; Army Day April 6th; Navy Day Octo- 
ber 27, the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. Octo- 
ber is also the month in which the American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental 
Congress.) 

Bill of Rights Day, Dec, 15, by Act of 
Bill of Rights took effect on Dec. 15, 179: 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 

Child Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
annual Citizenship Day. It replaced 1 Am An 
American Day, tormerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day. formerly Sept. 17. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Noy. 12. Birthday 
of pioneer leacer for equal rights for women. 

Father’s Day (June 21 in 1959). Always 3rd 
Sunday in that month. ‘ 

Flag Day, June 14, by Presidential Proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.” 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3, 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 


Public Days in 

New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Good Friday, March 27; 
Easter Monday, March 30; Victoria Day, May 18 
(always first Mondav preceding May 25); Queen’s 
Birthday (usually celebrated on same date as 
Victoria Day); Dominion Day, July 1; Labour 
Day, Sept. 7; Thanksgiving Day, Oct. 12 (the 
second Monday of October seems the customary 
day); Remembrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, 


Dec. 25. 
When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 


of hurricane season), 


POR ETEAS: 


AiO ites ara Puerto Rico; Sup-| 
ion Day. rto Rico; 
ginning ae 


7 


nd 


hero; died (Oc 
“the siege 
Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief ; 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 
weeks longer, Sere 
Hallowe’en, Oct. 31. The evening before All 
Saints or All-Hallows Day. Informally observed 


olutionary War 


in the United States with masquerading and 


pumpkin-decorations. Traditionally an occasion 


treat, ticktack). 


John Howard Payne Memorial Day 
ate es Proclamation. Author of 


May Day. 


April 19, b: 
Home Swee 


Popularly given to May ist. 
day in that month. 


Proclamation. 
National Day of Prayer. By Presidential Procla- 


by President Lin 


orate the signing Ci 
Feb. 1, 1865. 


document to abolish slavery, 
Presidential Proclamation. 


coin, of the 
By 


1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 


lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

Primary Election Day. A_ legal holiday in Ark., 
Cal., Ind., Me., Mo., N. D., Ore., Penn., S. D., 
Tenn., Tex., W. Va., Wis. and Hawaii. A holida; 
in Nev., with optional closing of banks and offices. 
In Mont., a-holiday for State, County and Mu- 
nicipal offices. 

‘ peple Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 
er 11. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. ’ 

St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. Festival of a 
martyr beheaded at Rome under Emperor Claudius. 
Association of this day with lovers has no con- 
nection with the saint and probe had its origin 
in an old belief that on this day birds begin to 
choose their mates. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Birthday of a 
pioneer crusader for equal rights for women (see 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). ES 


United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
het tag Sy to commemorate founding of United 
Nations. 


WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Ameri- 
can Heart Month, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Boys and Girls Week, Boy Scout Week, 
Brotherhood Week, Camp Fire Girls Birthday 
Week, Cancer Control Month, Christmas Seal Sale 
(sponsored by National Tuberculosis Association), 
Constitution Week, Fire Prevention Week, Girl 
Scout Week, Jewish Youth Week, March of Dimes 
(sponsored by National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis), National Allergy Month, National Boys’ 
Club Week (sponsored by Boys’ Clubs of America), 
National Crime Prevention Week, National 4-H 
Club Week, National Garden Week, National Hos- 
pital Week, National Letter Writing Week, Na- 
tional Library Week, National Wildlife Week 
(sponsored by National Wildlife Federation), Poppy 
Week (sponsored by Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the U. S.), Red Cross Month, United Nations Week, 
United States-Canada Good Will Week (sponsored 
by the Kiwanis International), World Trade Week, 
and Youth Week (sponsored by United Chiristian 


Youth Movement). 


Canada, 1959 


following day is observed. Although the general 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or municipality may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. However. the first Monday in August 
is generally observed throughout Canada as Civic 
Holiday (August 3 in 1959). 


for children to play harmless pranks (trick or 


Mother’s Day (May 10 in 1959). Always 2nd Sun- _ 
National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential — 
mation each year on a day other than a Sunday. 


National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- — 


National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed — 


ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 


« 


730 Holidays; Church of England; Islam Religion; Quintuplets 


Jan. 6. TwetrtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Dey. the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three gs). It is cele- 

rated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
piphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan.'7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

‘Feb. 2. Canntemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to_be used in the church during the. year. 

Feb. 14. Op CanpbLemas: Si a 

Mar. 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the Virgin. 

April 6 is Old Lady Day. ‘ 

June 24. MipsuMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 


of John the Baptist. 
The Church 


The established church is known as the Church 
of England and is Episcopalian. Its administration 
is divided between the Province of Canterbury and 
the Province of York. 

The 99th Archbishop and Primate of All Eng- 
land, Province of Canterbury, is the Most Rev. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher (b. May 5, 1887), whose 
seat is Lambeth Palace, London. He receives 
£7,500 a year ($21,000). 

The Dean of Canterbury is the Very Rev. Hew- 
lett Johnson. Under Canterbury are 29 dioceses, 
among them: London. The 113th Bishop is the 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. M. Campbell; seat, Fulham 
Palace. Receives £5,000 ($14,000) a year. Under 
London is Westminster (The Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter); Dean, the Very Rev. Alan Campbell 


St. Valentine’s.. Day. 1 


Old English Holidays 


July 7 is' Old Midsummer Day. 
.. July 15. St.-SwirHin’s Day. An old superstition 
if rain fell it would continue forty days. 

ug. 1, Lammas Day. Originally in England 

the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. 

Sept. 29. MuicHAELMas: ‘east 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

‘Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-Hallows or All 
Saints Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’en. 

Nov. 2. Att Sous’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 

Nov. 11. MartinMas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. 

Dec. 28. CuILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


of England 

Don. Under Oxiord comes Windsor (The Queen’s 
Free Chapel) Dean of which is the Rt. Rev. Eric 
K. C. Hamilton. He receives £2,000 ($5,600). 

The 92nd Archbishop and Primate of England, 
Province of York, is the Most Rev. Arthur Michael 
Ramsey, whose seat is Bishopthorpe, York. He ~ 
receives £5,000 a year ($14,000). The Province of 
Yerk has 13 dioceses. 

The Church in Wales (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1920, The 98th bishop is Rt. Rev. Wm. 
G. H. Simon. 

The Primate of All Canada is the Most Rev. 
Walter Foster Barfoot, Bishop . 

The Church of Ireland (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1869. The Primate is the Archbishop 
of Armagh. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 


Islam, Religion of the Arab World 


Source: The Religions of the World Made Simple, by John Lewis, B. Sc., Ph. D., 


Morley College, London, 


We know Islam today not merely as a religious 
creed or a variant of man’s worship of the divine, 
but as the ideology of the. seething nationalism of 
the Middle East. Once again in history the faith 
of Moslems has become a matter of world signifi- 
cance. 

Islam is a religion founded by a prophet, Mo- 
hammed [570-632 A.D.]. It is a religion of a 
sacred book—the Koran, or Quran, and it is a 
religion of the desert and of the desert Arabs. 

Mohammed's role in a varied world of violence, 
primitiveness and trade was to unify and consoli- 
date the Arab people, welding them into an 
aggressive military force. In order to do this he 
had to effect a religious reformation, which con- 
tributed nothing new to religious thought but 
effectively united elements from other religions. 

Islam owes everything to Mohammed, not be- 
cause of his profound religious insight, but be- 
cause a clear and simple religious idea was pre- 
sented with passionate sincerity and combined 
with enormous organizing talent and a gift for 
political leadership. 

Five times a day, at stated hours, the Moslem 
is called to prayer. He may pray alone, in com- 
pany, or in a mosque. Wherever he is he will 
unroll his mat or prayer rug, wash himself ritual- 
ly, and pray facing East in the direction of Mecca. 
On Friday, the sacred day, the noontide congrega- 
tional prayer is enjoined by all males; but Friday 
is not prescribed as a day of rest. A mosque is a 


(Garden City Books.) 
place of prostration, somewhat like a church; it 
has, however, no images, paintings or decorations 
except for Arabic lettering on the walls. There is 
a central niche which shows the direction of 
Mecca, a pulpit and usually a lectern. There are 
no pews but mats on the floor. No music is used 
and there is no collection. The preacher uses the 
common, vernacular language of the worshipper, 
but quotes from the Koran in Arabic. 

During the holy month of Ramadan, all Mos- 
lems are required to fast from first dawn until 
sunset. This fast is fairly strictly observed, Pil- 
grimage to Mecca is a duty at least once in a life- 
time, if one is in health and can afford it. 

Prayer, fasting, alms-giving, pilgrimage and the 
profession of faith in Allah and his apostles— 
these make up the five pillars of the faith. There 
are no priests, the service in the mosque being 
conducted by: an Imam or religious leader who 
generally has some other occupation. Women do 
not attend but say their prayers at home. 

In matters of diet use of the pig and of alcohol 
is forbidden; gambling is also taboo. 

To every Moslem his religion means a> brother- 
hood uniting all believers in the prophet. Islam 
is based on belief in one, absolute God and the 
doctrine of fate or predestination. The faithful 
Moslem hopes to go to his sensual paradise but 
all others are condemned to eternal punishment. 
There is no intermediary between the individual 
and God. There is only the prophet’ Mohammed. 


The Dionne and Diligenti Quintuplets 


Two of the four surviving Dionne quintuplets 
became mothers and a third was married during 
1958. Marie Dionne, considered the frailest of the 
famous sisters, was married in a secret Montreal 
ceremony Aug. 11, 1958, to Florent Houle, 38, a 
court clerk. The former Cecile Dionne, who was 
married Nov. 23, 1957, to Philippe Langlois, an 
audio-technician,. gave birth to a son, Claude, 
Sept. 16, 1958. The former Annette Dionne, who 
was married Oct. 11, 1957, to Germain Allard, a 
financial agent, gave birth Nov. 1, 1958, to a son. 

The fourth of the famous sisters, who reached 
the age of 24 during 1958, is Yvonne, unmarried 
and a nurse. 

The sisters lost one of their number Aug. 6, 
1954, when Emilie died at a Roman Catholic 
hostel, near Ste. Agathe, Que., Canada. She was 
20 years old. Emilie had intended to enter the 
order of the Oblate Sisters of Mary Immacualte 
that conducted the hostel for the aged. She had 
Suffered from epilepsy. She was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery at Corbeil, Ont., near her home. 

The quintuplets were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callender, Ont., Canada, 
and named Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and 
Yvonne. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within 
half an hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 Ibs., 


6 ounces. The state interested itself in their wel- 
Sol and photographs and articles built their for- 

In September, 1953, the sisters left home to 
study elsewhere. Marie entered a Roman Catholic 
order, but withdrew after becoming a novice. Later 
she attended a college in Montreal and in 1956 
briefly conducted a flower shop, the Emilie Salon, 
named for her sister. Annette studied piano for 
teaching. Cecile and Yvonne took courses in nurs- 
ing and in 1957 in obstetrics in Montreal. 

When the four surviving sisters became of age, 
May 28, 1955, they obtained control of trust funds 
reported to exceed $200,000 for each. 

DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS. 

Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born 
to G. Franco Diligenti and his wife Vallota July 
15, 1943, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The father 
is president of textile corporations. The children 
attend different private schools in order to develop 
as individuals. They speak Spanish, Italian, 
French, German and English. The Diligentis also 
lave a son, married and in Montreal, and two 
teen-age daughters at home. The quintuplets, who 
see each other only on holidays and on vacations, 
celebrated their 15th birthday during 1958 with a 
coming-out party at their home in Buenos Aires, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


THE AIR FORCE 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Atkinson, Joseph H..............: Mar, 
General Nathan F. Twining Barcus, GlenniOs.; 2 hous ees 
Chief of Staff — Ae 
r art, ohn K.. 
Genera! Thomas D,. White Griswold, Francis 
Generals Date of Rank | Hall, William E................ 
Jul. 11, 1958 | Irvine, Clarence S........ oe Gai oe 
~ L057 )hee, Robert Mc s2if so. <. ..\ tees 
29, 1955 | Lindsay. Richard C............. 
29:-195) AcLynn™ ROY Hi segs fs tees ee 
5, 1952 | McKee, William y see eae 
19, 1954 Munday, George Ws .......2,00..8 a ae 
‘ s 30, 1957 | Beg 
Rawlings, Edwin W.....<........ Feb. 19, 1954 | Putt, Donaid L. 
UV OMASEENEL,, COOGEE: 55. 0's ais isle “ov tecevera a's July 5, 1952 | Rogers, Elmer J., Jr 
fi Lieutenant Generals OMe ee 3 


Anderson, Samuel E... / 3 | Strother, Dean C. # 
Armstrong, Frank A. Jr. Sept. 17, 1956} Todd, Walter E........ 
Asensio, Manuel J..... i Tunner, William EL... 2.5.4 ee ss 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Chief of Staff Curts, Maurice E. 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke parie. ae em R Eats , S ieee 
7 ennison, Robert L.............. 5 1 
eee tehasalrals Date of Rank | Ekstrom, Clarence 1. (Aviation) 23, 1958 
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Admirals Libby, Ruthven i hodiony Made ae 3. are 
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tera’ eee ie pote aig ane 1, 1959 | Pride, Alfred M. (Aviation)........ Oct. 9, 1953 
Felt, Harry D. (Aviation) . a Sept 1, 1956 | Rees, William L. CAVE) cal oho Feb. 2, 1956 
Holloway, James L., Jr.. Jan. 1, 1958 | Rickover, Hyman woe OC: 23, 1958 
Hopwood, Herbert G.. ...Feb. 1,-1958 | Riley, Herbert D. CAviationy. eapteeeest Feb. 9, 1958 
Russelt, James 8. (Aviation) ....... July bs ae cle prensa s SU GPT eae ce * one 24’ ioet 
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Beakiey; Wallace M. eS alee .-OCt.. 29, 1956 | Towner, George C..00.. >> Jee Sept. 1, 1958 
Clexton, Edward W. (AEDO)......Feb. 9, 1956 | Wellborn Charles, Jr.........-... June 17, 1955 
Combs, Thomas 8. (Aviation) ...... June» -27,-1953; Wal John Mile. tae nap elarest tercree Apr. 17, 1956 
Cooper; William Ge. ¢..0... ose. ee: July . .31,-1958,), Wilson, Ralph Be... ee es os eles Dec. 1, 1957 


MARINE CORPS 


Commandant, with rank of General Lieutenant Generals é 
Date of Rank | Hogaboom, Robert E............. Dee. 1, 1957 : 
Pate, Randolph McC...........-- Jan. 1, 1956 | Megee, Vernon E............-+ s..Jan. 1, 1956 
Generals : McCaul, Verne Ji. 2 2. cee ees Apr. 1, 1957 
1, 1952 | Pollock, Edwin A................. Jan. 1, 1956 
oS et add 1’ 1956 | Twining, Merrill B................ Sept. 12, 1956 


Thomas, Gerald GC... 0... ene 


COAST GUARD 


i kK of Vice Admiral Kenner, William wW T, 1954 
Commandant. with rank o aie Praeee Kerrins, Joseph A... i 1958 
amy, Frank A,... i 
Richmond, Alfred C.....--.++++ June 1, 1954 | Nfoore, Harold G.000000 22. sss A 1, 1956 
Rear Admirals Oleet: Cae Pg Pen SO ses 1, ae 
PINS; AVOUT Y. Coin ss Bien «dee peter < 
Cowart, Kenneth K.......6..-.64.. Aug. Eg ieee Roatan a aah. Page ten eae 1 1956 
Eskridge, Ira EB... .....--ee essen Mar. y Ross, Richards Mine. ei ees May 1) 1958 
Evans, Stephen H...........-.4. Mar. 1, 1957 Thiele, award (Hees 2 hee ree June 17) 1957 
Hirsehfield, James A....-...--++5> Oct. P1952 |" winbeck; Allen. . 2s... ... 22580000 2s July 1, 1957 
PEWelMELEDLY Tez woe his ae eee oe May 1, 1956 | Wood, Russell Biss oa. Soret Aug. 13, 1951 


EO a a ee ee ee eo ee 
National Defense—Pay Scale oe 
PAY SCALE of the ARMY 


Effective June 1, 1958. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service 


Rank or pay grade (Rate per month, dollars) 
Pay Under Over |Over | Over 
grade Navy rank 2 2 | 3 4 
0-101 |General*...........% of AGTRRIE, OTe aie ale $1200.00 |$1250 $1250 '$1250 
0-9! |Lieutenant General*..|Vice Admiral*..-........ 1063.30; 1100} 1122] 1122 
0-8. |Major General*...... Rear Admiral (upper half) 1 1022} 1022 
0-7 |Brigadier General. ...|Rear Admiral (lower half) 


and Commodore........ 


O-6))-1 Colonel. ...0<....\... Captain. . 05 edi ss. oeetee 

0-5 |Lieutenant Colonel. ..}Commander............. 

0-4 : 

0-3 -| PAeutenant:=.'- 22% <<a. 

0-2 -| Lieutenant (junior grade).. 

0-1 ate) EISEN hoes ate) cierto Inia aia 2 
0-3 Commissioned officers Ps 
0-2 with over 4 years 


of active service 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


W-4 |Warrant officers...... Warrant officers.......... 332.90, 376, 376; 383; 399) 416; 435 
W-3 | Warrant officers...... Warrant officers.......... 302.64) 343) 343 348 | 353} 380} 398 
W-2 | Warrant officers...... Warrant officers.......... 264.82} 298) 298) 307! 328) 342) 355 
W-1 | Warrant officers...... Warrant officers.......... 219.42] 266] 2661 285! 299] 313] 334 


E-9 (See. note no. 3) 


E-7 (|Master Sergeant...... Chief Petty officer........ 206.39) 236) 236) 250] 260) 270 
E-6 (Sergeant, Ist class. .../Petty officer, 1st class..... 175.81; 200} 200} 225) 235) 245) 255 
E-5 (|Sergeant............ Petty officer, 2nd class....| 145.24/° 180} 180) 205; 210) 220; 240 
E-4 |Corporal............ Petty officer, 3rd class... .. 122.30). 150; 160; 170] 180) 190} 190 
E-3 /|Private, Ist class..... Néarmarn. chet Eee 99.37; 124] 124) 141 141; 141} 141 
Peer E TIVE lo. ge sc wees Seaman apprentice....... 85.80}. 108) 108/ 108] 108) 108} 108 
E-1  |Private— Seaman recruit— 

(over 4 months)..,.| (over 4 months)..;..... 83.20; 105) 105} 105} 105) 105] 105 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 

(under 4 months)... (under 4 months)....... (BOO ak 5 Nee eer fstaustiis wists Sava? Stetiatare 


The pay scale also applies to: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 

While serving as Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, basic pay for 
this grade is $1,875.00 regardless of cumulative years of service. 

The new grades 0-9 and 0-10 benefit the three-star and four-star ranks by increasing their basic pay 
28% and 33% respectively. Their retired pay also will be computed on such rates. 

Air Force enlisted personnel pay grades. E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff 
Sergeant; E-4, Airman ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 

8The new enlisted pay grades E-8 and E-9 are intended to give extra pay for skills hitherto not 
properly recognized. 

4Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


*Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 
Shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear gdmiral, pius a personai money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum, 

“A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. 

“Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Naval 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law for 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which entitled 
under other provisions of law. 

“Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of 2,200 per annum; 

Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. ‘ - ppleutendns 

“A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the Untied Nations, while so 
serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum, 


Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 


Pay Increases Voted by 85th Congress, Second Session, 1958 


The new Military Pay Bill was approved by the Senate and the House May 20, 1 
by the President May 20. It became effective June 1, 1958. Generally it gives tility ewer ete 
oe a op is ly 3 ae Foe ine gah of crt aoe The estimated additional cost of the 
military establishment was ; 7 or June, » an expected t 
Re etecdicn Ganesan feck, pected to reach $597,700,000 for the 


The object was to make military service more attractive as a@ career, ¥ i 
increases are in the upper officer and enlisted grades. areer. For this reason the highest 


Two new officer pay grades and two new enlisted grades are provided. Two profici 
are set up. The first permits advancement of any enlisted man with special proficiency Yeon 
* Geer eae Bee Soe pia BR Proscenoy ratings with maximum monthly rates of $5 
; er any other basis of incentive remuneration. Offi i i 
in command, staff or other categories, would be eligible, cers with special: responsibil 


The former excessive emphasis on total service rather than ability has be 
individual may earn more earlier in his career if he exerts himself. The ipcreusceee of ee iS 
recognized by the minimum 6% increase in basic pay for most persons with over two years of service. 


ae ctive June 1, 1958 ; 
_-* COMMISSIONED OFFICERS _- 
ni Basis allowance for q 

(Subsistence allowan 
explained below 


Without 
dependents 


Cumulative years of service 
(Rate per month, dollars) s 


Over Over 
20 | 22 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


543 94.20 119.70 


465 486 504 |. 516 528 575 595 
412 A427 441 458 - 470 487 506 5.50 102.60 
369 381 393 406 417 440 440 77.10 94.20 © 
345 354 364 375 390 390 390 68.40 85.50 
Dependents . 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL2 7 
: Two 
390 400 410 420 430 440 440 4 
330 340 350 360 370 380 380 380 oe ae 
300 310 325 340 350 350 350 350 
265 275 280 290 290 290 290 290 
240 240 240 240 240 240 240 240 
190 190 190. 190 190 190 190 
141 141 141 141 141 141 141 
108 108 108 108 108 108 108 
105 105 105 105 105 105 105 


BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE : 
Officers (commissioned and warrant) and aviation cadets...............0cccee eee eens $47.88 per month 


Enlisted members: 
Whenstations! jr kinduare mot available. |e Serpico Fscisre secre vos mechs atcae nesta $2.57 per day 
When permission is granted to mess off the base. Bs sso $1.10 per day or $33.00 per month 


When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where 
no government messing facilities are available. . 


$3.42 per day (maximum rate) 


SPECIAL PAY 


Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. The 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 
same period of time. a 


' MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
Under 2 Years Service 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


0-10... .$155.00) W-4..... $115.00) E-9 
- 0-9...,.. 155.00] W-3. 52. 110.00] B-8 

0-8 155.00| W-2...-- 105.00| E-7 

OTe a 150.00] W-1..... 100,00] B-6. ....:: 

OG... 200.00 E-5 

Onbes ace 90.00 E-4 

Oho. 170.00 E-3. 

Pa Se taees 145.00 Be. 

oi: ee ot OO: Aviation 


INCENTIVE PAY 
Flying duty (non-crew members), glider duty, 
herachute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
mentai Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ing tank. 
Officers and Warrant Officers............-. 


Enlisted men ........ 


$110:00 
55.00 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 


The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 provides for. 
combat pay at the rate of $45 per month for all 
members and former members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force. Marine Corps and Coast Guard for 
combat service in the Korean Combat Zone after 
May 31, 1950. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


be Re ts eMC oe oC casio . $22.50 
pO RIPEN EE Rae a PRD RI OM rE tS +» 22.50 
BET chairs scapsus aise s\ave late «.0\N [cholo bas ete aipiotendgshage 22.50 
BEG gon sthaaie + wiataRtalnis MR Malet eStore oe eoupnie . 20.00 
eB hn dant eine Wei be Bie ae ov, 5, oft reson . 16.00 
1 Oe RASC UI rer tontegO Ola TORE PORTO IC sie sate eOe 
Ae Dhaai ere tales BiRia eset cele © pucie nir vp lO o.0.00% 2 OD 
on ore ahaa. 6 alk cp: exoates ogo Co whayodemh scales laped eee 
BD onc cche jac lethein ein tyne jets Sais ilo eine Ge o.00) 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 
Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 


and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service receive special pay at the 
rate of $100 per month for each month of active 
service. 


734 National Defense—U. S. Army Personnel, Expenditures; Insignia 
United States Army~ 


Source: Department of the Army 
MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY (a) : 
Commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 


Warrant officers 
Pee silcceonasht Cece | Male | Female Male | Female 

121,762 

1925.......+...|- 136,356 725 762 

807 5 
1930 138,452 aos 4,301 

760,998 5,433 1,361,462) 1,361,462 

3,074, 18. 12,475 762 nga3 

o 902 368 73 888] 7,144,601 

8 366/373 62/820 44|7,374,71 7,283,930 

1,889,690 16,042 22 5 1,605.84 

Be3'o89 4,797 32] 484/061] 480,795 

658,694 4,998 77,168 

591,487 4,409 912,370 

1,529/724 6,916 39 |1,399'362 1,388.47 

meas Bate 11332438 6,404 500| 1,377,740 
403,011 5,741 68,016 
:107,606 5,152 59| 977.943 
4,07 4°887 11\ 897,941 
"243 4,531 "056 877.900 
897,224 4:351 39| 792,508| 785,434 


(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army 
a eas on extended acute duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active nen 
excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract Surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve per 


not on extended active duty. 

(b)Data for 1920 to 1947 iholusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its oa = 
Service and Air Corps): 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army een Ae 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the : 
States Army (Army Command strength), and exclude Army Department and Air Force Deere 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force ( 


Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and 1949 


data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Force 
Department personnel ee no longer assigned to United States Army organizations. 

(c)Includes Army nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Corps and 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational specialists) 


r 1943 and subsequent years. 
e d) Includes Aros, field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: deat Fs 1925-377. 
ack of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service. Includes Flight Officers as follows: 1943-5,700, 1944-13,615, 1945-31,117, 1946- 
2,580 and 1947-68. . 

EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 

(in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year Amount year Amount Amount year Amount 

269,170 $2,573,034 |/1952. $15,705,877 

365,861 49,288, 936 O58; aa »241,6 

340,804 49,688,628 ||1954...... 12,910,305 
1,456 27,094,110 |/1955...... ,899,459 

432,199 8,021,938 |/1956...... .701,8 

496,075 5,671,392 |]1957...... 9,062,689 
8.586 5,615,234 ||1958(b) ... 9,042,800 

3,769,619 3,987.9 
14,835,239 7,477.469 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 


Non-commissioned officers 
Sergeant Major—Three chevrons above three 
arcs with a star between chevrons and arcs. 
First Sergeant—Three chevrons above three arcs 
with a lozenge between chevrons and arcs. 
Master Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 


Grade 


Insignia 
General of the Armies 

(General John J. Pershing, the ey person to 
have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe 


his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four 
stars.) 


General of the Army....Five silver stars and the 
coat of arms of the United States in gold color 
metal with shield and crest enameled 


MSONELAL: oie. ou Keke oities Four silver stars 
Lieutenant General..... Three silver stars 
Major. General....... ++» Two silver stars: 


Brigadier General 


- One silver star 
Colonel 


- Silver eagle 
Silver oak leaf 
Gold oak leaf 


Ca Two silver bars 
First Lieutenant Ane silver bar 


Second Lieutenant -One gold bar 
Warrant officers 


Grade Four—Silver bar with three vertical brown 
enamel bands 


Grade Three—Silver bar with two vertical brown 

ands 

Brade Two—Gold bar with three vertical brown 
is 


an 
Grade One—Gold bar with two vertical brown 
bands 


ptain ......, 


arcs. 
Platoon Sergeant or Sergeant First Class—Three 
chevrons above two arcs. 
Staff Sergeant—Three chevrons above one arc. 
Sergeant—Three chevrons, 
Corporal—Two ‘chevrons. 


Other enlisted 


Private First Class—One chevron 
Private—none 
Recruit—none 


Specialists 
Specialists Nine—Three arcs above two chevrons 
with an eagle device between ares and chevrons, 
Specialist Eight—Three arcs above one che 
with an eagle device between arcs and chevrong. = 
ee Sie Seven—Three arcs above an eagle de- 
vice. 


Specialist Six—Two arcs above an eagle device, 
Specialist Five—One arc above an eagle device, 
Specialist Four—An eagle device only, 


: ‘Harbor (Dec. ), th 
Air Forces, as they eek ‘been renamed six 
SiGe had 10,329 planes, of which o 

were suited for combat anes 4: ik eer wh 
Army’s air arm ched its— 

War II (in cue, 1944). it haa’ 79. 908 oak all types 1 
aircraft and (in May, 1945) 43.248 combat 2 
and (in March, 1944) 2,411,294 officers and enlis 
men. The Air Force. ‘was established und 
Armed Services Unification Act of July 26, 


USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND-ENLISTED MEN _ 


Concinen-; Over- Conti - - 
June 30 tal U. S. seas Total tal U.S. pee ; 


40,229 51,165 

432,145 | 2,197,114 

1,334,958 | 1,037,334 | 2/372/292 

1,153,373 | 1,128:886 | 2,282,259 ° 
206.226 99.601 305,827 Fe ‘ 
317,816 93,461 411,277 ||1957*.... 021. 

628,954 159,427 + 788.381 111958*... 634,188 


*Continental U.S. includes Air Force Academy Cadets as follows: (1956) 263; (1957) 504; (1958) 1,169 r 
-- MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 


Total : 
June 30 Officers USAF USAFR & 
& Men (| (reg.) &RA ORC 


June 30 


Tot: 
ANG & AFUS & | Warrant 
NG AUS ‘Officers 


FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel E 
June 30 TS ——_-—} Female | - 
Total | WAF | Nurses | WMSC wo Total | Male Female 
MMe cies bin 1,525 303 1,143 79 | a 354,271 350,489 3,782 
HOO2 Seta dois. 2: 3,827 942 2,75 124 6 845,073 834,130 10,943 
oe O52 Ee ae ) 4,139 1,023 2,963 147 6 846,824 835,045 11,779 
3,553 789 2,622 142 5 §18.166 808,433 i 
Obi. 5 52 ieet 3,07 704 2,250 121 5 822,797 814,515 8,282 
LOD aa, a. ten 3,330 634 2,571 125 4 767,865 760,012 7,853 
POSE. cctehens <7 3,695 630 12,921 144 5 778,768 771,310 7,458 
EO DST aie oe erase 3,603 672 2,783 148 5 738,217 731,005 7,212 


Includes Male Nurses and Male Medical Specialists. 
United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: Department of the Navy 


Aircraft 
Fiscal | Total Ship conversion, procurement All other 
year amount construction and (includes Public works. expenditures oe 
expended modernization airships) hig 
1940,... $ 885,769,794 $ 328,319,394 $ 24,011,998 $572 eee 151 $ 460,435,251 i" 
Sue 8,745,873,803 3,265,294,513 1,488, 168,629 12,373,380,583 ie 
. 7,228,192,871 3,541,009,589 1,576,096,922 17,035, 122,4 
¥ 1,989,531,209 211,026,139 ,051,074 11,629,938,453 
7. 5,705 ,657,566 266,703,944 251,823,957 4,629,230,948 “* 
50. 281,328,056 452,7 23) 233 86,054,932 3,245,378, 557 
1951. 5,923,921,738 391,604,626 590,1 L 123,835,323 4,818,299,878 
1952.... 9,874,820, 107 615,219,450 1,328,474,240 398,900,245 7,532,226,172 
1953. 11,616,593,430 944,680,403 2,127,463,.982 515,577,511 8,028,871,533 
1954. 11,421,304,874 923,776,978 2,387,867,679 367,440,275 7,742,219, 942 
1955. 9,637,637,835 903,303,717 1,834,511,038 238,631,005 6,661,192,075 
1956. 10,060,078,986 954, qe "815 1,971,677,204 . 263,049,850 6,870.907,117 
1957. 10,667,771,391 9247 135,069 2/172'372,005 368,208,118 7,203,056,198 
1958. 11,150,995, 160 1,516,950,069 2)508,840,584 387,912,248 6,737, 292; 1259 
United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 
June 30 Officers* Nurses | Enlisted Off. Cand. | Total 
13,162 4 144,824 2,56) 160,997 
174,245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
267,754 8,399 ,600, 153 105,059 2,981,365 
320,293 11,086 2.988,207 61,231 3,380.817 
50,334 1 442,579 3,64 61 
42,687 1,954 331,860 ; 381,538 
67,126 3,387 661,639 4,528 736,680 
79,166 3,081 735,753 6,265 824,265 
79,16 2,571 706,375 6,334 794,440 
74,989 2,291 642,048 6,392 725,720 
72,423 2.104 579,864 6,304 660,695 
69,685 2,085 591,996 6,159 669,925 
71,632 2,071 597,859 5546 677,108 
69,525 2,035 563,506 5,939 641/005 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY 
. Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller as of June 30) : 
Yr. {Officers Enl. | Total Yr. Officers| Enl. | Total Yr. | Officers| Enl. | Total 
1953 18.731 |230,488/249,219||1955. .. | 18,417 186,753 |205.170'|1957.. . | 17s 434183, 427) 200,861 


. 1953.<-.| 181593 205.275 223.868 11956... .| 17.809 182:971|200.780 1958... :1  16,7411172,7541 189,495 


The United States Air Force Academy, the na- 
tion’s newest service academy, is located at the 
foot of the Rampart Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains near Colorado Springs, Colo. Established 1954, 
the Academy occupied temporary quarters on 
Lowry Air Force Base in Denver until the fall of 
1958 when the move was made to the permanent 
campus. 

The transfer will enable the Academy to expand 
to its authorized complement of 2,520 cadets within 
a few years. The first class to enter the Academy 
with a full student load of 712 cadets will be ad- 
mitted in June, 1959. 

Nominations to each class open each year on 
June 1, and will close on Jaunary 31. To qualify, 
an applicant must be at least 17 and not yet 22 on 
July 1 of the year he enters the Academy; be a 
male citizen of the United States, morally and 
physically fit, and must never have been married. 

A resident of the United States who meets the 
eligibility requirements may apply for a nomina- 
tion by writing to a U. S. Senator from his state 
or a U. S. Representative from his Congressional 
district. In such a letter the applicant should state 
briefly his qualifications, parents’ name, place of 
residence, and educational background. Approxi- 
mately 85% of the vacancies in each class are re- 
served for Congressional nominees. 

Through the 1962 nominations period each mem- 
ber of Congress will have one cadet vacancy to fill 
each year. He may nominate one principal and 10 
alternate candidates designated by his preference. 
If the principal candidate qualifies on the entrance 
examinations, he will be selected. If he does not 
pass the examination, the first qualified alternate 
will be chosen. Should a Senator or Representative 
prefer, he may authorize the Air Force Academy to 
select the best qualified young man from his 11 
candidates. The Air Force also selects the best 
qualified of alternate nominees to fill vacancies. 
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United States Air Force Academy 


Other vacancies include: District of Columbia, 
2; Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Canal Zone, 1 
each; Presidential (reserved for sons of members 
of Regular components of the Armed Forces), 22; 
Vice Presidential, 1; Sons of Deceased Veterans, 
10; Members of Regular components of the Air 
Force and Army, 23; Members of Reserve Com- 
ponents of the Air Force and Army, 22; Honor 
Graduates of Honor Military Schools, 10. Sons of 
winners of the Medal of Honor are admitted with- 
out regard to quota provided they pass the en- 
trance examinations. 

To obtain information on eligibility in the vari- 
ous categories, as well as methods of application, 
write to the Registrar, United States Air Force 
Academy, Colorado, and request a copy of the 
Academy catalog. 

All candidates will be required to take the fol- 
lowing examinations, usually scheduled from De- 
cember through April: physical aptitude, the Air 
Force Officer qualifying tests; the college entrance 
examination board tests; and the Air Force medical 
examination for fiying training. 

Cadets spend 4 years at the Air Force Academy 
engaging in scientific and liberal arts studies, 
along with professional airmanship training. Upon 
graduation they receive a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, a second lieutenant’s commission in the Reg- 
ular Air Force, and an aeronautical rating of navi- 
gator. Those physically qualified will receive a 
complete course in pilot training after graduation. 

Cadets get their education, quarters, medical and 
dental care at Government expense. In addition to 
an allowance for food, they receive $111.15 per 
month to pay for books, clothing, and personal 
expenses. 

The Cadets in the first class chose the falcon 
as the mascot of the Academy. 

The. Superintendent of the Academy is Maj. 
Gen. James E. Briggs, USAF. The Commandant 
of Cadets is Brig. Gen. Robert M. Stillman, USAF. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with suitable artillery. 


A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and four ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the President 


of the United States, to an ex-president, chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, or to 
members of a reigning royal family. The national anthem is played for the president, a march for an 
ex-president, and the national anthem of his or her country for others. The music is considered an 


inseparable part of the salute and will immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes without pause. 


Rank 


High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 


RIGUICG/ AN. AMDASSAGOT, ... vies. sinc cccaecdiedingce vive 
Becretary of Defense..........ccccececesesecuect 
RRIF SILBTATIETG. 0:5 55 .ca o:4\0 «90.004 «sie vag biplainiaiuie 
eCreunE VOL THO ALTINY 5 . cere oie. 6.0.8 6.08 wo lercrete 
Secretary of the Air Force..........cserecccecce 
Secretary of the Navy.......cceccceaccvcces 


General of the Army... 1... 0.2 ce sees een 
General 


sere 


Salute—guns Ruffles 
—-——————_| and 
Ar- Depar-| fiour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
as 19 oe EER 4 National anthem 
: 19 19 4 March 
19 Rae ae 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
bau LORS ates. ete 4 March 
. 19 Seer 4 March 
mieten 19 19 4 General's March 
Rin 17 17 4 March 
eaee 17 17 4 March 
Da iter | wccicscat 4 March 
sie RING creas 4 March 
nai 17 17 4 General’s March 
Sans 17 17 4 General's March 
nae Taal te 4 General's March 


Other salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for American envo: 
ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieutenant general; 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited to the U. 


faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
accredited to the U.S. 

A vice consul when in char; 
courtesies. 


American Military 
1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 
1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 

Rebellion. 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 
1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 
1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
eee ee Say at Panama, 

—Brief intervention in Dominican Re ie. 
1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. ag a 
1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 
191i—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 

duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 
1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 
1914—Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


ys or ministers and foreign envoys or 
13 guns for a major general, American 
S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 


a brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 


ge of the office and acting as consul general or consul is entitled to such 


Action, 1900-1953 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, wit 

enters Mexico to punish Villa. SY ee 
1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 
1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 
1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. 
1922-24—-Marines in Nicaragua. 
1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 
1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 


Army units are posted by treaty i: 
West Germany. : 4 oe Jee ee 


1950-1953—-U. 8. and other U.N. countries aid 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean ge 
vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa. 


‘ 
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United States Military Academy, West Point. N. Y. 


The United States Military Academy is located 
On the Hudson River some fifty miles from New 
York rave The service rendered to the nation by 
the Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th year in 1952. Its graduates 
are loyal to its ideals of ‘‘Duty, Honor, Country.” 
- The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

uirements for admission to the Military 
Academy differ somewhat from those for admission 
to a civilian college in that each prospective cadet 
must first be designated a candidate from one of 
the sources of nomination listed below. Usually 
the candidate obtains his nomination either from 
the Representative in Congress from his Congres- 
oe district or from one of his United States 

mators. 

Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only by appointment to_one of the 2,496 
cadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 
cadetships each yea and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 
| Bate the admission date—the first Tuesday 

July. The 2,496 cadetships authorized the 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 
ous sources of nomination as follows: 


Noncompetitive 
Representatives (4 each) 
Senators (4 each). . 

ther: 

Hawaii and Alaska, 4 each 
District. of Columbia 
Canal Zone Government....... 
Puerto Rico. 
Vice Presidential 


Competitive 
Army and Air Force: 
Regular components . 
Reserve components.................. 90 
(National Guard; Air National Guard; 
Army Reserve; Air Force Reserve) 


Preniden tials. sis: atewa estas spin k oie crime 89 
Sons of deceased veterans ........... 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools 40 

on) Ot a ee tS eee 2,496 


For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates must be U. S. citizens, between’ 17 
and 22 years of age, good moral character, and 
must never have been married. After being desig- 
nated candidates, they take three types of examina- 
tion: mental, medical, and physical aptitude. 
They -must establish their mental qualification 
for admission by their performance on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and, unless exempted because 
of an acceptable college certificate, on the Inter- 
mediate Mathematics and English Composition 
achievement tests of the College Board. 

Noncompetitive (Congressional) candidates may 
offer as qualification for admission their scores 
on the regular December, January, March or 
May College Board series of examinations; all 
competitive candidates, however, must take the 
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March tests of the year of admission. All candi- 
dates also must qualify in a thorough medical 
examination and a one-hour test of physical apti- 
tude designed to measure strength and muscular 
coordination. These tests are given on the. days 
immediately preceding the regular March College 
Board tests at military installations throughout 
the country; the March College Board series is 
ios re the series recommended for all candi- 

Prospective cadets who have their scores on 
the December, January, or March College Board 
tests reported to West Point and candidates who 
take the March medical, and physical aptitude 
examinations will be notified about May 1 of the 
results and their eligibility for admission. Those 
found eligible report to West Point on the first 
Tuesday of July. Upon admission each cadet takes 
the oath of allegiance and agrees to serve as a 
commissioned officer for not less than 4 years 
immediately following graduation. 

In effect, all cadets are granted full four-year 
scholarships since all expenses necessary to the 
education and training of cadets at the U. S. 
Military Academy are borne by the Government. 
Cadets, as members of the Regular Army, receive 
ays and allowances as provided by law (current- 
y $111.15 per month, plus $1.35 per day for 
rations). From this pay, cadets are required to 
urchase uniforms, textbooks, meals and some 
incidental items. To defray the cost of the initial 
issues of uniforms and equipment a deposit of 
$300 is normally required. 

Summer periods are primarily devoted to prac- 
tical military instruction but approximately 4 
weeks’ leave is granted cadets each summer after 
completion of their first year. The academic year 
runs from September through May and aside from 
a choice of language the curriculum is prescribed. 
Upon successful completion of the 4-year course, 
the graduate receives the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in 
the Regular Army. 

In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy. 

The act of June 26, 6 (as amended) au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
permit not exceeding 20 persons at a time from 
the Latin American republics and Canada to re- 
ceive instruction at the Academy, provided not 
more than three from any one country are there 
at the same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, U.S.A.; the 
Dean of the Academic Board is Brig. Gen. Gerald 
A. Counts, U.S.A.; the Commandant of Cadets 
is Brig. Gen. John L. Throckmorton, U.S.A. 

Reauests for information and for the Military 
Academy Catalogue should be. addressed to the 
Cig aap U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md., 
Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds cover over 180 
acres and in other parts of Maryland it maintains 
a rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Its stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
by a dome. I+ was opened in 1908 and the enlarged 
nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 the body of 
John Paul Jones, America’s first great naval 
fighter, was brought from Paris and placed in the 
crypt of the Chapel. 

Midshipmen are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator, representative, delegate in Congress and 
the Vice President; 5 from the District of Colum- 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated by the resident 
commissioner; 4 from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, appointed by the President and 1 from the 
Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
States at large appointed by the President; 160 
from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military schools and Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

The President may appoint not more than 40 
midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 
forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 


diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also one midshipman from Puerto Rico 
who was born there. The President also is au- 
thorized to appoint midshipmen at large from 
among the sons of persons awarded the Medal of 
Honor by Congress. In the event of vacancies and 
availability of accommodations the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate candidates recommended by 
the Academic Board from among regular nomi- 
nated and qualified candidates who were on the 
waiting list. 

Also, not more than 20 may be appointed from 
other American republics and Canada, with not 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter, 
and all except a limited number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the United 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
scoring acceptably in the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board’s, scholastic aptitude test and its 
achievement tests in English, and intermediate or 
advanced mathematics (b) by presenting an ac- 
ceptable high school record and an acceptable year 
of college work. The latter method of qualifying 
is limited to those who get Congressional non- 
competitive appointments. 

Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 4 in. 
tall with a minimum weight of 112 lbs. He is re- 
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quired to deposit. $300 prior to appointment as 
midshipman. This amount is supplemented by a 


loan from the Government sufficient to provide the 
initial outfit of uniforms, textbooks, and other 
essentials. The advance by the Government cannot 
exceed $600 and is repaid by periodic deductions 
from the midshipman’s pay, which is $1,333.80 a 


year. 

The candidate must subscribe, with the consent 
of parents or guardian if a minor, an engagement 
which commits him to at least 6 years’ service in 
the Armed Service in which he is commissioned on 
graduation. In addition each appointee assumes a 
6-year military obligation under the provisions of 
the Universal Military’ Training and Service Act, 
which will transfer him to the Naval or Marine 
Corps Reserve, if separated from the Academy 
prior to graduation. Those whe had an enlisted or 
officer status prior to appointment to the Academy 
must also fulfill military obligations assumed at 
time of initial-enlistment, induction or appoint- 
ment. Naval Academy service counts in fulfillment 
of total military obligation but does not serve in 
place of required active military service under 
draft law. Midshipmen must be unmarried and 
any who marry after appointment will be dis- 
charged. 


National Defense—Annapolis; Coast Guard : 
Qualified graduates become ensigns Seed 3 


Navy and some may be commi 

lieutenants in the U. S. Marine Corps. Under 
present law limited numbers may be commiss: 

in any other of the Armed Services pro 
proval is obtained from the Secretaries 
Services involved. 

Entrance requirements may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C., or from the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. The Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy is Rear Admiral 
Cc. L. Melson, U. S. Navy. 


U. 8S. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 


The Museum is a department of the Academy 
under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval 
traditions and sacrifices. It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Robin- 
son collection of 1,044 naval prints and many ob- 
jects associated with important naval events. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
with maintaining safety and order upon the high 
seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 39,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, etc.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 178 larger 
vessels of various types and 128 aircraft, 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates as a service of the Treasury. In time of 
war, or on direction of the President it operates 
as part of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28. 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increasea when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1. 1939) with 
the oo a pe Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. The transfer was made 
permanent in 1946. This last addition means that 
the Service now furthers safety at sea through 


supervision of the construction and equipment of 
merchant ships and by exercising disciplinary 
controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in the reguiar 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. Authorized civilian employees were 4,963. 

Chieti among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War Il. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being limived to former 
members after being demobilized in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with over 15,000 members in 502 communities. Its 
primary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in 
the promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head. 

The Coast Guard maintained over 39,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1958 54 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 193 radio beacons were being 
operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC control 
station (Aids to Navigation RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions. 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy's four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $1,333.80 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 
te defray the cost of their initial clothing and 


equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequentl 
from their pay. In addition each cadet Upon sd 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet receives a bachelor of 
science degree and is commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, receiving 
the same ‘pay and allowances as an officer of simi- 
lar rank in the other armed services. B 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S -ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 


‘ Colonel Mar . Milligan, GS, Director, the 
Pentagon; Washington, D. C. 3 
The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
estab. 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps (WAAC) the WAC, AUS. The mission 
of the WAC is to train women for military duties 
and provide a nucleus for expansion in an emer- 
gency. Enlistment is open to women between 18 
and 34, inclusive, who are high school graduates 
or have successfully completed the General Edu- 
cational Development Test, high school level, are 
U. S. citizens or have first papers, are single 
and without dependents under 18, and meet specif- 
ic standards. There is 8 weeks’ basic training 
usually followed by specialist training. College 
Juniors or women who have completed the first 
half of their senior year may enlist in the Reserve 


in the grade of E4 to attend a 4-weeks’ orienta-- 


tion and indoctrination course. The purpose of 
the course is to interest women in_ applying for 
commissions on graduation from college. Gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges and universities are 
eligible to apply for direct. appointment as second 
or first lieutenants in the Army Reserve. They at- 
tend a 20-weeks’ WAC Officer Basic Course after 
receiving commissions. Qualified enlisted women 
may be commissioned on completion of the Officer 
Candidate Course of 20 weeks. Regular Army 
branch schools, service colleges and civilian edu- 
cational institutions are open to WAC officers. 
Regular Army administrative and technical schools 
are open to enlisted women. With the exception 
of combat training, instruction for Wacs paral- 
lels that for men. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Col. Inez Haynes, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Army Nurse Corps was estab. 1901 as a 
component of the Army Medical Service. In 1947 
an Army Nurse Section was provided for the 
Officers Reserve Corps. An act of August, 1957, 

laced Army Nurse Corps strength at 2,500 and 

creased permanent commissioned rank to in- 
clude the grade of colonel. Approximately 3,400 
Regular Army and Reserve nurses are on active 
duty. Requirements are about 4,500. 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must_be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 35 for anyone who has not had a prior 
commission; graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Army Medical Service, 
Houston, Texas. 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


HQ Main Navy Bldg., Washington, D. C. Col. 
Harriet S. Lee was Chief up to Nov. 1, 1958. 

AMS RA, was estab. as an Officer Corps of 
the Regular Army, including members of the 
U. S. Army Reserve. It is composed of Dietitian, 
Physical Therapist and Occupational Therapist 
sections. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, un- 
married and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Dept. of the Army, and have completed a 
course in their medical specialty. Applicants with 
academic degrees may enroll in professional train- 
ing courses of the Army Medical Service. In addi- 
tion to 12-month dietetic and physical therapy 
courses conducted at Army Medical Service in- 
stallations, a 6-9 month clinical affiliation program 
is available to students who have completed the 
didactic portion of an occupational therapy course 
in an approved college or university. Other pro- 
curement programs include student and graduate 
dietitian programs and a summer practicum for 
home economics students of approved colleges and 

iversities. 
wire “Chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel; the chiefs of the three sections 
of the Corps hold the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Members of the Corps serve in grades from 
second lieutenant to colonel. 


WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


lified women may become commissioned of- 
acare. in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


NAVY AND NAVAL RESERVE 
t. Winifred Redden Quick, Asst. Chief for 
Women: Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 


ton, D. C. 
ee eens of enlistment of women in the 


Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are 3, 4 and 6 


ears. All provisions of the law relating to pay 
€ave, money allowances and other benefits o: 
male personnel of the Navy are applicable to 
women personnel, ‘ 

Enlisted women are serving in 23 different job. 
fields. These include ratings in supply, communi- 
cations, aviation, administrative and clerical work, 
and the hospital and dental corps. Women officers 
serve in such fields as administration, public re- 
lations, communications, intelligence, training, 
comptrollership and s' ecial services. Staff Officers 
(Medical Corps, Supply Corps and Medical Serv- 
ice Corps) are assigned duty in their specialties. 

Women are not assigned to duty in aircraft en- 
gaged on combat missions nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports 
which transport dependents. They may however, 
be assigned to duty overseas. 


NURSE CORPS, USN and USNR 


Capt. Ruth A. Houghton, NC, USN, Director, 
Bureau. of Medicine & Surgery, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Nurse Corps, estab. 1908, became a staff 
corps of the Navy in 1947 with commissioned 
rank for its members. Also created was a Nurse 
Corps Reserve to serve in emergencies. Peak 
strength of the Regular and Reserve Corps on 
active duty reached 11,086 in 1945. 

Navy Nurses provide nursing care and instruct 
hospital corpsmen. They ‘serve in hospitals and 
dispensaries at home and overseas, on hospital 
ships and transports with Military Sea Transport 
Service (MSTS) and as flight nurses with Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants, between 21 and 40, must be regis- 
tered professional nurses who can meet the re- 
quired standards. All new appointments are made 
in the Nurse Corps Reserve in the ranks of ensign, 
lieutenant (j.g.), or lieutenant, depending on 
educational and professional experience and age. 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE (WAF) 


Col. Emma Jane Riley, Director. Ha. USAF, 
the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C, 3 

During World War II, 40,000 Air WAC’s served 
with the Army Air Corps and Army Air Forces. 
In September, 1947, the separate Dept. of the Air 
Force was _ created. Nine months later, in June, 
1948, the WAF became a part of the USAF. 

The legislation which established the WAF also 
authorized the voluntary enlistment of female air- 
men and the appointment of female officers in 
agit Reena and Heseers Saree neste 

e are not a separately organized cor 
but are integrated into the Air Force structure, 
Their mission is to serve with Air Force men. 

Active duty peacetime strength is placed at ap- 
proximately 1,000 officers and warrant. officers and 
5,000 enlisted women. Current strength is about 
700 officers and 7,000 enlisted women. 

Enlisted women _are on duty in major stateside 
commands and at Hq., USAF in Washington. Overr 
seas they are serving in European countries 
and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. WAF officers serve 
in all commands including USAF in Europe, Carib- 
bean Air Command, and the Pacific Air Force. 
They may not fly on combat missions. 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Colonel Frances I. Lay, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as an integral part of Air Force Medical 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force. Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, adminis- 
trators, teachers.and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional education, while 
others are assigned to Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. Two nurses have received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, one posthumously. 
The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation Squadron was 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
evacuating 16,604 casualties from the Far 
East to military hospitals in the United States. 
The 801st Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for heroism, 

An applicant must be a citizen, between 21 and 
35 years of age; be pascaly and professionally 
qualified to perform nursing duties, be a graduate 
of a school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and actively registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
rank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments to the Regular = Air 
Force are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 to 39 and on active duty. Air 
Force Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and 
pay as officers in the USAF. 
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AIR FORCE MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Col. Audrey A. Underkofler, Chief, Ha. USAF, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 25. D. C. 

The Medical Specialist Gorge was organized in 
1949 when the USAF Medical Service was estab- 
lished. It is an officer corps of men and women 
eyained in dietetics, physical therapy or occupa- 
“tiona: erapy. 

Initial appointments are made in the USAF Re- 
serve. To be eligible for a Reserve commission, an 
applicant must be a citizen, physically and educa- 
tionally qualified, between 21 and 35 years of age. 
Females may not have dependents under 18. 

The educational requirements for appointment 
as 2nd lieut. in the Reserve call for a bachelor’s 
degree and completion of approved courses in the 
candidates specialty. 

Women applicants between 21 and 26 years of age 
may be commissioned as Second Lieutenants for 
the pages of completing a dietetic internship, 
physical therapy or occupational therapy training 
course (not to exceed 12 months). 

Single, female officers may apply for a commis- 
sion in the Regular Air Force after 12 months of 
active duty. For appointment as a 2nd lieut., ap- 


¢ S 


plicants may not be over 27 and- ist lieutenants 
must be under 30. . 


WOMEN Ss 
Col. Julia E. Hamblet, Director. Ha. U. 5S. 
Marine Corps, halogen ‘ton, D. C. 


Marine Corps but may marry 
Women who marry may be released from 

after serving a pr bed tour of duty subsequent 
to recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S. C. Officer training is conducted at 
Quantico, Va., for meritorious enlisted women 
and college students or graduates who attend a 
12 weeks’ course in the Women Officers Training 
Class before commissioning. 

As of June 30, 1958 there were 1,645 Women 
Marines on active duty at posts and stations 
throughout the—country, including Washington, 
D. C., and San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and in Italy and France. 


United States Marine Corps in 1958 


The United States Marine Corps at the close 
of its fiscal year, June 30, 1950 numbered 189,495 
officers and men and was commanded by Gen. 
Randolph McCall Pate, reappointed by the Presi- 
dent for a second 2-yr. term Jan. 1, 1958. The 
Corps in 1958 maintained 3 combat divisions and 
3 aircraft wings in the U. S. and overseas. 

The Corps is associated with the Navy and its 
Commandant is directly responsible to the Secy. 
of Staff when Marine Corps matters are up. 

President Eisenhower on July 14 ordered into 
Lebanon 3 reinforced battalions of the 2nd 
Marine Div., then the U. S. 6th Fleet. The 2nd 
Battalion, 2nd Marines, landed at Beirut 3 p.m. 
July 15; the 3rd Batt. of the 6th Marines July 15 
and the ist Batt., 8th Marines, July 18. The 
2nd Batt. 8th Marines flew 800 men from Cherry 
Point, N. C. to Beirut July 18, making 6,000 
Marines in all. The 2nd Batt., 2nd~Marines was 
withdrawn Aug. 13 and rejoined the 6th U. S. 
Fleet; the others left Sept. 19 for home. 

After Vice President Nixon was mobbed in 
Venezuela May 13 2 infantry companies were 
flown to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. A third was sent 
by sea, All were ordered back May 15. 


ORGANIZATION AND STRENGTH 


The Corps in September completed reorganiza- 
tion that had been going on for 11 years. A new 
division with increased fire power but 10% fewer 
personnel—19,000 officers and men instead of 21,- 
000—was formed, equipped with rocket-firing 
weapons, mortars and automatic small arms, and 
capable of transport by helicopter. All other units 
were streamlined. The Corps has planes and 
artillery with nuclear capabilities and 4 opera- 
tional rockets and missiles, and has been co- 
operating with the U. S. Army in development 
of the Hawk and Lacrosse missiles, 

In 1958 Marines served in the two Fleet Marine 
units, Atlantic and Pacific. The Pacific fleet forces 


comprised air-ground teams based on Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif., El Toro, Calif., Okinawa, Hawaii and 
Japan. The Atlantic forces were based at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., and Cherry Point, N. C., and 
served with the U. S. 6th Fleet. 

Total active strength, June 30, 1958, was 189,- 
495 as compared with 200,861 in 1957. This cut was 
accomplished by restricting recruiting. There was 
a reserve of 208,000 trained Citizen-Marines, 
available for a national emergency. About 45,000 
served in Organized Reserve units. To achieve a 
better balance between ground and aviation com- 
ponents, the number of Organized Reserve ground 
units was reduced from 242 to 229, and the 
number of Organized Reserve aviation units was 
increased from 67 to 84. The 21 new aviation units 
included 12 helicopter squadrons and 9 fighter and 
attack squadrons. Eighteen Women Marine Re- 
serve platoons were deactivated and 227 of the 
630 women were retained on drill-pay status in 
male Reserve units. 


OTHER MARINE ACTIVITIES 

Marine helicopters flying from the U.S.S. 
Princeton delivered food and medical supplies to 
victims of floods in Ceylon and India, in January. 

In May, a Marine Aviator, Major E. N, Le 
Faivre, established a new series of aircraft climb 
records, breaking times previously held by a 
French pilot. Flying a F4D-1 Douglas Skyray, he 
reached 49,212.5 ft. in 2 min., 30.05 sec. 

Major Marine Corps installations in the U. S. in 
1958 included bases at Camp Lejuene, N. C., 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., and 29 Palms, Calif.; air 
stations at Cherry Point, N. C., and El Toro, 
Calif.; recruit depots at Parris Island, S. C., and 
San Diego, Calif.; supply centers at Albany, Ga., 
and Barstow, Calif.; a supply activity at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. The Air Station at Miami, Fla., 
and the Auxiliary Air Station at Edenton, N. C. 
were deactivated during the year. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the fifth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
training—has an authorized complement of ap- 
proximately 1000 Cadets from every state in the 
Union, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Canal Zone, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadets are 
examined for their original Merchant Marine li- 
cense as deck or engineer officers qualified to serve 
in any ship in the United States Merchant Marine. 
Graduates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree 
and commission in the Naval Reserve. 

The four year program of the Cadet Corps is so 
arranged that the first year (Fourth Class) is spent 
at the Academy; the second year (Third Class) at 
sea aboard United States Merchant Marine vessels; 
and the third and fourth years (Second and First 
Class) are spent at the Academy. 

Appointments to the Academy are governed by 
a state and territory quota based on population. 
All candidates must be nominated for appointment 
by a Member of Congress, possess a minimum of 
15 units from accredited schools, qualify in a 
national competitive examination, and pass a 
Naval Officer physical examination and security 
investigation. Each Member of Congress may 


nominate up to 10 candidates for each class. All 
candidates compete for the appointments available 
to their state or territory. 

A candidate must be a male citizen of the United 
States, not less than 17 years of age and not over 
22 by July 1 of the year in which admission is 
sought. He must be of good moral character, sound 
constitution and not less than 5 ft. 4 in. or more 
than 6 ft. 6 in. in height. Candidates must have 
a minimum vision of 20/30 in each eye without 
glasses. Correctible to 20/20. Waivers for failure 
to meet any of the physical requirements will not 
be granted. 

Under Federal legislation the Academy is author- 
ized to admit students from American republics 
for the four-year program. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students at any time. ‘ 

The Academy campus at Kings Point, N. Y., 
covers 65 acres on the north shore of Long Island. 
The Superintendent of the Academy is Rear Ad- 
miral Gordon McLintock, USMS. 

Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., or 
the Cadet Training Officer, Maritime Administra- 
tion Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ere CORDS REVISED BY DEPT. OF DEFENSE, 1958 
_ Da ior to World War I are based upon incomplete records in many cases. ilty da 
‘confined * to dead and wounded personnel and therefore exclude personnel captured or missing = pote 
who were subsequently returned to military control. U. S. Coast Guard data are excluded. __ 
= Dashes (—) indicate that information is not available. _ : 


a 


Casualties 


' Other 
_ deaths 


Number 
serving 


Branch 
of service 


Wars 


Battle 
deaths 


Revolutionary War — 
; 184,000 


1775-1783 
ors to 
aoe 250,000 
War of 1812 9 
"1812-1815 atoret 


Mexican War 
1846-1848 
Nav. 
Marines 
Civil War (Union forces only) [Total 
1861-1865 Army 
Navy 
Marines 


cadena forces (estimate)! 


Marines 
Spanish-American War Total 
1898 , Army*4 


Nav 
Marines 
World War I 
April 6, 1917 
Nov. 11, 1918 


World War II 16,112,566 291,557 

Dec. 7, 1941 11,260,000 234,874 
Dee. 31, 19462 4,183,466 36,950 37,778 
669,100 19,733 4,778 67,207 


Korean War 20,617 103,284 
June 25, 1950- 9,429 77,596 
July 27, 19533 4,043 1,576 : 
1,261 23,744 ‘se 
5,884 368 i 
iAuthoritative statistics for the Confederate Forces are not available. In addition, an estimated __ 
26,000-31.000 Confederate personnel died in Union prisons. ~ 
2Data are for the pericd Dec. 1, 1941 through Dec. 31, 1946 when hostilities were officially terminated 3 
by Presidential Proclamation, but few battle deaths or wounds not mortal were incurred after the 3 


Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms on Aug. 14, 1945. Numbers serving from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 
31, 1945 were: Total—14,903,213; Army—10,420,000; Navy—3,883,520; and Marine Corps—599,693. q 

8Tentative final data based upon iniormation available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 E 
persons were still carried as missing in action. : 

4Number serving covers the period April 21—Aug. 13, 1898, while dead and wounded data are for 
the period May 1—Aug. 31, 1898. Active hostilities ceased on Aug. 13, 1898, but ratifications of the 
treaty of peace were not exchanged between the United States and Spain until April 11, 1899. 

4Includes Air Service. Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties suffered by American 
forces in Northern Russia to Aug: 25, 1919 and in Siberia to April 1, 1920. Other deaths cover the 
period April 1, 1917—Dec. 31, 1918. 

6Includes Army Air Forces. — ; 

7Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties incurred in October 1941 due to ik 
hostile action. 

8Marine Corps data for World War II, the Spanish-American War and prior wars represent the 
number of individuals wounded, whereas all other data in this column represent the total number 
(incidence) of wounds. 

9As reported by the Commissioner of Pensions in his Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1903. 


WORLD WAR II COAST GUARD CASUALTIES 
Source: Department of Defense 
There were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 were battle deaths. 


WORLD WAR II MERCHANT MARINE CASUALTIES 
Source: U. S. Coast Guard 
Died from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 
37; listed as missing, 4,780. 
There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 men 
died while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control. : 
The number of U. S. fiag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Source: Figures reported from the Adjutant General's Office previous to the above revision, 

and accepted for many years, are as Follows: 

Union Army, according to records in the office of the Adjutant General of the War Department in 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 (6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,586 
(2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths, 24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 (9,584 

349,944 men). > 
PS aiedieate qeee) estimated, no official records in the office of the Adjutant General of the War 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, 
21,570 (1,246 officers, 20,324 men); died of disease, 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58,003 men). Totals, 133,785 


(4,626 officers, 129,159. men). 


“AL Bellige 


Source: U. S. W 


a Total See eo hee 
| megiess | Susans | Sloane | 


aaa 132.9538 
34,659 
UIDs. vee e eee sree 009 + 000 
COR Serco een soe feed Bes : 
piaare. Pienaar oi 59,000 3,000 Ss 7:000 
Total..... seevere| 42,188,810 5,152,115 | 12,831,004 | 4,121.099 
__ Se oes ie cao 
,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 
att 1,200,090 3,620. 000 200, 
2,850,000 325,000 000 250,000 
he 000 87,500 152,390 27,029. . 
- Total ...ccccceces 22,850,000 | 3,386,200 8,383,448 3,629 $29 15,404,477 | 67.4 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7.750.919 37,508,686 57.6 
my 
loyed by Allied and Axis Powers 
AXIS 
pepe Germany (incl. Austria) . 10,200,000 
45,000 | Japan. ...... ore « 6,095,000 
40,000 | Italy... ........2.s02 3,750,000 
a 38-S00.| Rumania...........,. 600,000 
China (Communist): ::: Denmark. .......+-+- + 25,000 | Bulgaria.............. 450,000 » 
Boland. missiles : «-- 1,000, Cuba..... Sales 5. misiere +» 20,000 | Fungary......... wee. 350,000 
TBUTKCV is etieecenses,. 800.000) Colombia... . 055... 50 3 19,000 Finland 250.000 
Canada..........-..-. 780,000 | Venezuela............. 15,000 TIGNES wip nicest oe i 
PAMBUPAUGs riers «os aces rink Uruguay Price nena ane Sigmig. fos ahabicose 126,500 
Aono iene aa ee : ; SIAGURY cre saure act i 
f ee awe dters laters 3s 500,000 | Bolivia:.............. 10,000 NEUTRALS 
KAT OROO Siac 9 00S a's 30/3 ene pounds Bo eet 
Gireipistes:st= 2 10,! uatemala.........00. le 
oe Beara S, . 200.000 | Dominican Republic... . B000 VS DAlN,: |. <.c:<eisrateegtererers 850,000 
Philippines.......... one a Os Us: ERALHI Stargate Srais oieranateiee 4,000 Switneriandie oe eee 650,000 
Argentina............. 160,000 | Nicaragua. ........... 3,500 
: ee ans, ‘grees ae oae El Salvador.......,....- a Sweden... scccxes smes 350,000 
= oslovakia....... 5 1000 | Fronduras........sce0e 3, 
= nion of South Atnioa. 440,000 eed sain aoe 2 ovo | Portugal......sses-+++ 118,000 
i area: -+ 120-000 | Luxembourg... .. =e 1000 | Atghanistan.......... - 92,000 
Chile... .: 60,000 | Costa Rica............ 500 | Saudi Arabia.......... 8,000 


NAVY 


WP h of Army in World War Il—May 31, 1945—6,201,336. 
recite erreetiion of Anus overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


Chief Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2” apart 


i: Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. || Chief Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2” apart 
% ; Stripes -1—3 br i 
Fleet Admiral....... 1 two inch with 4 one-half inch. Warrant Officer ae ne a 
i AGmiral. dees eens 1 two inch with 3 one-halfinch. F Se, é 
: Fi Enlisted personnel ...A rating badge worn on the 
aa Vice Admiral ii hkatasie 1 two inch with 2 one-half inch. left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chev- 
eae Rear Admiral..... 1 two inch with 1 one-halfinch. rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 
s Commodore between. 
(war time only). 1twoinch, MARINE CORPS 
Ere cwder eae: so eee mee Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 


Lieut. Commander. : 


2 one-half inch, with lone quar- 


except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 


+ < divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
ter inch between. is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 
Lieutenant ........2one-half inch. and globe. 
: Lieutenant (j.g.)...1 one-half inch with 1 one quar- COAST GUARD 
= ter inch above. es 
Ensign 1one-half inch. Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 


Warrant Officers—One 16" (14” for warrant officer 
W-1) broken with 14” intervals of blue as follows: 
Chief Warrant Officer W-4—1 break 


certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- 
signia. The Coast Guard shield is worn on both 


sleeves of officers and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 


Sources of Information About the United Nations 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 
Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Tel, Plaza 4-1234, Ext. 477. 
g International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 
: American Association for the United Nations, 


345 East 46th Street, N. Y. Tel. OXford 7-3232. 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: OXford 17-2432. 
United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: REgent 17-3100, 816 21st Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Telephone: STerling 3-1636. 
Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- 


chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. ©. Brian 
Meredith, director. 


Wise ee ek ~ $11,959,917 |. 
17,154,217 | - 
139,800,000 


Indebtedness 


“Interest — 


$23,205,108 


pepe = ae, 
= + $35,165,025 
s 44,058 | 

211,007,077 


}° 611,687,077 


Lg Ai rome aetna i WARE weer Re aaa 7 ner ail adnan a er RACE Aa 
Gzechosiovakia. 2.12). ! 59,156,108 |° 106,085,000 69,468,54 
Hetonlass.. urs ns sae 4,663,012 11,803,000 15,468;57 

Folk REE OEE, Mibaaase Lae 6,228,086 $213/631 
1,546,126,627 | 2,317,523:372 | 1.898.671,614 
1,210,000,000°| 3;158,000,000 | 4,022'359:301 
20;316,000 11,200,000 11,023,455 
504,975 1,403,585 1,695,190 | 
524,000,000 | 1,480:900,000 | 151/930,159 
1,918,464 4,961,000 | _ 6,345,349 |, 13,224,814 


1,696,470 | 


PR Maton iP, ocx ll Gloag ai otmtaie: wage Sif aierbia role ova. esta eater ican sy ate 


4,501,212 


5,668,834 11,866,516 


55,621,000 150,436,000 193,593,884 399,650,884 
23,352,560 40,508,000 34,633,212 94,791,00' 
NO 2 OOT 220 Jamia pits states ce ete ~ 380,668,783 270, 108,750,311 — 
16,685,900 44,940,000 | ~ = 7,626,093 2,588,771 
ETA IO hee 3,825,555,651 | 7,608,195,519 | 7,033,622,876 | 18,467,374,047 


Includes amounts postponed under moratorium agreements. 


2*By exchange of letters between the United States and Germany, and pursuant to Article 28(I) of th 
Austrian State Treaty, dated May 15, 1955, it is recognized that these charges constitute a claim on ~ 


Germany. 
8Represents payments deferred. 


[__————____—__——— 
2,756,458,845 


os ¥ in 


4Payments through June 30, 1958, totaling $3,607,661.92 were made available for education and 


training of Finnish citizens in the United States, and of United States citizens in Finland 


to the Act of August 24, 1949. 


pursuant 


SIncludes payments of renewed principal on bonds. 


6Although agreements provide for payment in U.S. dollars, interest payments due from December 15, — 
1932 to June 15, 1937 were deposited in pengo equivalent, with Hungarian National Bank. 


7Obligations held by the United States, and interest thereon, were cancelled pursuant to the agree- — 
ment of April 14, 1938. between the United States and Nicaragua. . : 


8Excludes claim allowance of $1,813,428.69, dated December 15, 1929. : 
Excludes payment of $100,000.00 on June 15, 1940 as token of good faith pending negotiation of new 


agreement. 


10Consists principally of proceeds from liquidation of Russian assets in the United States. 
11This Government has not accepted the moratorium provisions. 


American Military Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 
Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 
Brookwood (Surrey), England (468). 

Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368), 
Meuse-Argonne, Romagne (Meuse), France (14,243). 
Oise-Aisne, near --Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), 
France (6,012). 
St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,836). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
rest 24 of our unknown dead of World War II. 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
teries and memorials. For the past 30 years, senior 
representatives of the American and French Gov- 
ernments have come on ceremonial occasions to 
honor the memory of our military dead. 
MONUMENTS ' 
Andenarde, Belgium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Chateau-Thierry (Aisne), France. 
Gibraltar. 
Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et Loire), France. 
WORLD WAR II CEMETERIES 
Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites. 
Ardennes, near Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium (5,256). 
Britanny, near St. James (Manche), France (4,410). 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811) 


Epinal, near. Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255), 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,403). 
ne near Henri-Chapelle, Belgium 
Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,488). 
Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines (17,177). The memorial planned 
for this cemetery will be the largest in the Com=- 
mission’s construction program. P 
Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 
Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 
SWE: near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 

9,385). 

North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,834). 
Rhéne, Draguignan (Var),-France (861). 
Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves, 
with natural cut flowers only, is permitted in the 
cemeteries under the control of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. The Commission 
is glad to assist interested persons in arranging 
with local florists in foreign countries to furnish 
such decorations. 

World War II Dead are also interred in the fol- 
lowing three overseas national cemeteries, which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster 
General, Dept. of the Army, Washington, 25, D. C. 

National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sitka National Cemetery, Sitka, Alaska. 
Puerto Rico National Cemetery, San Juan, 

Puerto Rico. 

Cut flowers may be placed on graves in national 
cemeteries at any time. Wreaths or floral emblems, 
either live or artificial, may be used to decorate 
po graves, provided they do not touch the head 
stones. 3 
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Selective Service Act and 


Selective Service System 


Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


Selective Service for military training was 
authorized by an Act of Congress entitled the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. Basic provisions of 
this act have been extended to July 1, 1959. 

Under the 1951 amendments the act became 
known as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. Under the act the 
President authorized the use of Selective Service 
to maintain the strength of the Armed Forces. 
By November 1958, the number of men inducted 
plus pending calls totaled 2,531,140, of which 
2,419,916 had been called for the Army, 83,858 for 
the Marine Corps, and 27,366 for the Navy. 

Calls on Selective Service by the Department of 
Defense for men since November, 1957, were: De- 
cember, 1957, 7,000; January, 1958, 10,000; Febru- 
ary, 13,000; March, 13,000; April, 13,000; May, 
13,000; June, 10,000; July, 10,000; August, 10,000; 
September, 11,000; October, 11,000 and November, 
11,000. 

Immediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies state directors of the 
number of men apportioned to their states on the 
basis of those classified I-A and I-A-O, available 
for service. The state director apportions the call 
among the local boards. 

Selective Service has no means of predicting fu- 
ture calls for manpower. It is responsible for reg- 
istering men at. age 18, classifying and selecting 
the numbers called by the Dept. of Defense, in a 
manner consistent with the ‘‘maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.’ This latter 
function is carried out through deferments for 
study, and for occupations in critical fields in- 
cluding teaching, for support of dependents who 
otherwise would suffer hardship, and for other rea- 
sons in the national interest. The Armed Forces, 
not Selective Service, determine which men are 
acceptable by means of physical examinations, 
mental tests and other methods. 


PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


The authority to induct physicians, dentists, and 
allied specialist categories was extended to July 1, 
1959, by amendments to the basic draft law ap- 
proved June 27, 1957. The amendments limit lia- 
bility for service to physicians, dentists, and allied 
specialists who are otherwise liable as regular 
registrants. These registrants are now liable only 
to age 35 if they have been deferred on or after 
June 19, 1951, and while under 26, or to age 26 if 
they have never been deferred. Separate calls may 
be issued for men with medical, dental, or allied 
specialist degrees; and Selective Service local 
boards are not to order physicians and dentists for 
induction when filling calls for nonspecialistts. 


COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TEST 


Approximately 600,000 college students took the 
Selective Service College Qualification test offered 
on 23 different dates from May, 1951, to May, 
1958. Scores on the tests and class standing are 
criteria used in considering students’ requests for 
deferment. A registrant qualifies for deferment as 
a student if he meets the following criteria: 

From first to second year, rank in the upper 
half of the male students of his class, or score 70 
on the tests. Second to third year, upper two- 
thirds or 70. Third to fourth year, upper three- 
fourths or 70. Fourth year to graduate work, upper 
one-fourth or 80. A graduate student is judged to 
be making normal progress if he will attain his 
master’s degree no later than two years following 
his bachelor’s degree, and his doctorate no later 
than five years following his bachelor’s. Special 
provisions apply to undergraduate courses requir- 


ing more than four years of study and to courses 
leading to law degree. 


DEFERMENTS AND EXEMPTIONS 


The act also provides deferments for civilian 
occupations, for fatherhood prior to Aug. 25, 1953, 
and for hardship. Statutory deferments are pro- 
vided for high school students until graduation, 
age 20, or until they cease Satisfactory progress 
whichever is earliest; and for college students until 
the end of an academic year or until they fail to 
make satisfactory progress. Members of the Ready 
Reserve who are satisfactorily participating are 
also deferred from induction, Induction of mem- 
bers of Reserve components who are satisfactorily 
participating, who may not be eligible for defer- 
ment as Ready Reservists, is delayed under a 
directive issued Sept. 4, 1958. 


Except in time of war or national emergency 
miceereeetene are not liable for induction. Exemp- 
pee are A pt for sole Se aceae rela feed 

les who one oF,more sons or 
service, and for ters and ministerial students 
under specified conditions. 


STANDBY RESERVISTS 


No member of the Standby Reserve can be or- 
dered involuntarily to active duty except in time 
of war or national emergency and until the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service determines that such 
member is available for active duty. 


CRITICAL SKILLS RESERVE 


Skilled persons engaged in critical defense- 
supporting industry or research affecting national 
defense may request the local board to select them 
for enlistment in the Ready Reserve. 

Persons so selected must enlist for 8 years. Each 
enlistee must perform an initial period of from 3 
to 6 months of active training and satisfactorily 
perform training duty during the remainder of the 
8-yr. period. He enters the Standby Reserve and is 
deferred from induction so long as he continues to 
serve satisfactorily. Upon completing the 8-yr. en- 
listment he becomes exempt from induction except 
in the event of war or national emergency. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System has a National 
Headquarters at 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; a state ha. in each state and 
similar hq. for New York City, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Panama Canal Zone— 
a total of 56. Approximately 4,000 local draft 
boards of 3 or more unpaid civilians, function one 
in each county except in sparsely populated areas, 
or in heavily populated urban areas. An appeal 
board is situated in each Federal judicial district. 

Information furnished by the registrants, em- 
ployers, dependents and other sources is considered 
by the local board in classifying a registrant. A 
registrant has the right to appeal and to appear 
before the local board 3 


SEQUENCE OF SELECTION 


Registrants are selected for induction in the 
following order: (1) Delinquents 19 and older in 
the order of dates of birth, oldest first; (2) Volun- 
teers under 26 in order of volunteering; (3) Non- 
volunteers 19 to 26 who do not have a child or 
children with whom they maintain a home, oldest 
first; (4) Nonvolunteers 19 to 26 who have a child 
or children with whom they maintain a home, 
oldest first; (5) Nonvolunteers over 26, youngest 
first; (6) Nonvolunteers 18 years and 6 mos. to 
19 oldest first. 

CLASSIFICATION 


The registrant is placed by the local board in 
one of the tollowing c.asses. 
Class I-A: Available for military service. 


Class I-A-O—Conscientious objector available for 
non-combatant military service only. 

Class I-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
the Public Health Service. 


Class I-D: Member of reserve component or 
student taking military training. 


Class I-O: Conscientious objector available for 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. 

Class II-A: Registrant deferred because of 
at oceuaazos (except agriculture and activity 
n study). 


Class II-C: Registrant deferred because of agri- 
cultural occupation. 


Class I1I-S: Registrant deferred because f 
activity in study. i; S 


Class III-A: Registrant with a child or children; 
and registrant deferred by reason of extreme hard- 
ship to dependents. 


Class IV-A: Registrant who has completed 
Servire; sole sulviving son. 


Class IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 
Class IV-C; Aliens, 


Ciass IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
students. 


Class IV-F: Physically, mentally or morally unfit. 


Class V-A: Registrant over the age of liability 
for military service. 


" 
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Benefits and Vocational Training for Veterans 
VA—Veterans Administration. Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator, Washington 25, D.C. 


Veterans. Administration is an independent Gov- 
ernment agency charged with administering -bene- 
fits provided by laws for veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries. The agency was created in July, 
1930,-by combining the Bureau of Pensions, Vet- 
erans Bureau and National Home for Disabied 
Volunteer Soldiers. 

America had 22,724,000 veterans in Sept., 1958. 
Of these 67% or about 15,300,000 served in World 
War II, and 926,000 of this number, with 4,453,000 
others, a total of 5,379,000, served during the Ko- 
rean conflict. The remainder served in other wars 
or during time of peace. 

Following are the major benefits which VA 
administers for veterans, their families and 
beneficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of Oct. I, 1958, VA was operating 172 hos- 
pitals, as well as utilizing beds in non-VA hospitals 
on a contract basis. The average daily number of 
patients exceeded 112,000, more than half of whom 
were being treated for mental illnesses. 

Veterans of all wars, as well as Korea veterans, 
may be entitled to VA hospital care under the 
following priority system: 

First, those suffering from injuries or diseases 
incurred in or made worse by wartime service. 

Second, those with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. Veterans in this group must state under 
oath that they are unable to pay for private treat- 
ment; they must submit a financial statement of 
their assets and liabilities, and they must wait 
until beds are available. 


KOREAN GI BILL 


The Korean GI Bill, enacted in July. 1952, con- 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans 
readjust to civilian life. Included are education 
and training; Government-guaranteed and insured 
loans for homes, farms and businesses; unemploy- 
ment compensation; mustering-out pay and job- 
finding help. 

Under the educational provisions of the Korean 
GI Bill, a veteran may get one and one-half days 
of education or training for each day in service 
during the Korean conflict period. The maximum 
is 36 months. While in training, he will receive a 
Government allowance each month to help him 
meet expenses. Tuition, fees, books and living 
costs must come out of the monthly allowance. 

Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they have 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
Those training less than full-time, as well as 
those taking on-the-job or on-the-farm training, 
will receive lower monthly rates. 

The Korean GI Bill permits a veteran to change 
his course only once. Since it is important for 
him to choose wisely, VA will provide him with 
vocational counseling, if he requests it. 

A second major benefit of the law is a GI 
loan. program that operates under the same con- 
ditions that apply for World War II veterans. 
Loans may be used to buy, build or improve a 
home; buy a farm, farm land or farm equipment, 
or go into business. 

As in the case of World War II veterans, GI 
home loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$7,500. Other real estate loans may be guaranteed 
up to 56%, with a $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non- 
real-estate loans,. such as business loans, may be 
guaranteed up to 50% with a $2,000 maximum 
guaranty. 

By Sept. 1, 1958, about 576,000 Korea veterans 
had obtained GI loans amounting to nearly $6.3 
billion. About 98% were GI home loans. 

Both the education and training and the GI 
loan programs of the Korean GI Bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits 
of the law are not. 

A Korea veteran may be eligible for unemploy- 
ment pay under the Korean GI Bill or, if he left 
service after Oct. 27, 1958, under a new law 
passed in 1958. Both benefits are administered by 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor through State Employ- 
ment Service offices. 

The mustering-out program, administered by 
the Armed Forces, provides the following payments 
at time of discharge; $300 for those with at least 
60 days’ service who were on active duty outside 
the United States: $200 for those with 60 days or 


more service, who were not outside the USA ana 
$100 for those who spent less than 60 days on 
active duty. ; 

The law’s job-finding assistance consists of job 
counseling and employment placement services, 
offered by the U. S. Employment Service. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 


Vocational rehabilitation for Korea veterans 
will be available for years to come. Disabled Ko- 
rea veterans discharged before Aug. 20, 1954, for 
example, who wish and are eligible for vocational 
training, have until Aug. 20, 1963 to complete it. 
Those discharged after Aug. 20, 1954, must com- 
plete within 9 years from separation or from Jan. 
31, 1964, whichever comes first. Hardship cases 
are permitten an additional 4 years in which to 
complete their training. 

Korea veterans desiring vocational training 
must show they need it to overcome the handicaps 
of their disability. Before beginning training, 
they will be interviewed by a VA counselor, and 
also may be given a series of tests to determine 
their aptitudes and abilities. In this way VA can 
help the veterans decide on the type of training 
they should receive. 

While in training and for two months after- 
wards, disabled veterans get a subsistence allow- 
ance each month ranging from $65 to $120 a 
month, depending on the type of training they’re 
taking and on the number of their dependents. 
These payments are in addition to their usual 
monthly disability compensation. 

Nearly 670,000 veterans, over 613,000 of them 
disabled in World War-Il, the others Korea vet- 
erans, had received vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing by Sept. 1, 1958. 

A recent VA study of rehabilitation of war- 
blinded veterans, available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., shows that 
half of the nearly 2,000 interviewed hold jobs. 
The group as a whole is making positive contri- 
butions as citizens, in many cases as heads of 


families. woRLD WAR Il GI BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployment. The 
GI loan program is the only benefit still in full 
force. 

Originally. the World War II GI loan program 
was to come to an end July 25, 1957. World War 
II veterans now have until July 25, 1960, to apply 
for GI loans, and up to a full year after that to 
complete the deal. 

By Sept. 1, 1958, more than 4,870,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans for an amount 
totaling more than $38 billion. Of this sum, VA 
had guaranteed or insured more than $20 billion. 
About 95% of the loans were for homes; the rest 
were tor farms and businesses. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payment 
from VA. Wartime rates—also paid to disabled 
Korea veterans—range from $19 to $225 a month, 
depending on the degree of disability. 

Additional statutory awards also are payable 
to veterans with certain serious disabilities such 
as blindness and loss of limb. Peacetime rates of 
compensation are 80% of the wartime scale. 

Pensions may be paid to veterans of either 
World War I or II or of Korea, who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled for-reasons not trace- 
able to their ‘military service, and whose annual 
incomes do not exceed $1,400 if single or $2,700 
if married or with a minor child. Rates are $66.15 
a month, increased to $78.75 after 10 years or 
when the veteran reaches age 65. However, if the 
veteran needs regular aid and attendance, the 
rate is $135.45 a month. 

During fiscal year 1958 more than 2,850,000 vet- 
erans were on VA’s compensation and pension 
rolls. Included were more than 204,000 disabled 
Korea veterans. INSURANCE 

VA administers three programs of insurance: 
U. S. Government Life for World War I veterans; 
National Service Life for World War II veterans, 
and the Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 for 
Korea veterans. 
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On Sept. 1, 1958 nearly 5,400,000 World War II 
veterans held GI insurance policies having a total 
value of more than $35 billion; 350,000 World War 
I veterans had policies valued at $1.5 billion, and 
683,000 Korea veterans had GI term insurance 
totaling $6.2 billion. 

The Survivors Benefits Act (1956), eliminated 
free $10,000 indemnity covering the lives of service 
personnel and the right of veterans to obtain 
Korean GI term insurance, both after Dec. 31, 
1956. Disabled Korea veterans, however, still have 
the right to obtain GI insurance. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


The Survivors Benefits Act also created a new 
system of benefits for families of deceased service- 
men and veterans who died of service-connected 
causes. It revised death compensation payment 
to widows, basing them on the military pay re- 
ceived by the veteran or serviceman; it extends 
Social Security coverage to those in the armed 
forces on a contributory basis; it revises the six- 
month death gratuity paid to survivors by. the 
Armed Forces, so that payments will range from 
$800 to $3,000. 


Death pension, paid to widows and children of 
veterans whose deaths did not result from service, 
were not changed by the act. 


WAR ORPHANS SCHOOLING 


By Sept. 1, 1958, more than 17,000 children of 
deceased veterans had applied for federal grants 
for schooling under the War Orphans Education 
program, now in its third year of operation. 
Children generally must be between 18 and 23. 
The parent—World War I, World War II or Ko- 
rean war veteran—must have died of or 
diseases resulting from military service. 

Students may be eligible for up to 36 months 
of schooling, for which they will receive $110 a 
month if attending full-time. Part-time rates 
are lower. 

The education program is a school program 
only; on-the-job and on-the-farm are 
not permitted. 

VA administers a number of other benefits for 
veterans and their families. Among these are 
programs providing cars for the seriously disabled; 
‘“‘wheelchair housing’’ grants for other disabled 
veterans, and a guardianship service. 


PENSION CASES AND COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


Fis- Living {Deceased 
cal veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis- 
year cases cases cases | bursement 
oO. 0. No. Dollars 
415,654 | 122,290 re 106,093,850 
52,510 | 241,019 | 993,529 | 138,462,130 
717,761 6 998,441 | 141,142,861 
62: 318,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056 
437,723 | 310, 748,147 | 165,518,266 
419,627 | 349,916 69,543 | 316,418,029 
456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069 
610 8, 840,833 | 418,432,808 
585,955 | 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169 
610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 | 429,138,465 


Fis- Living |Deceased 
cal veteran | yeteran Total Total Dis- 
year cases bursement 


: 462, 
"035.987, 

+124°828 |2°105,973,073 

3.323.584 |2'376.306,533 

3,368,399 |2.450,517,692 

3,477,089 |2\634,292,537 

2. 836,800 [3.575.305 |2'7481989.286 
.. |2,796,512 | 862,955 [3.659.467 |2'828)516, 

.. (2,850,475 | 884,428 |3°734'903 132062;211,268 


Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 


The Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
was established by Congress July 1, 1958, as part 
of the Reorganization of the Government. It 
consolidated the Federal Civil Defense Admin. and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, giving execu- 
tive powers to the President, who delegated them 
to the Director of the new Office. 


The Director, who is appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, is charged with 
directing, planning, and coordinating the mobili- 
zation and non-military defense functions of the 
Federal Government. The Director is assisted by 
a Deputy Director and three Assistant Directors, 
who also are appointed by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate. 


Leo A. Hoegh, former Governor of Iowa, who 
served as the FCDA Adiminstrator from July, 1957, 
until the consolidation, was appointed Director. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 

The Civil Defense Commission of New York 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, supervises civil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of ail civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar alrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states. The Commis- 
sion can coordinate the aid of all state agencies in 
the event of a natural disaster. In New York 15 
heads of various commissions are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 others 
are appointed by the Governor. The State Direct- 
or, appointed by the Commission, is C. R, Huebner, 
Lt. Gen., USA, ret. 


Mayflower Replica on Permanent Exhibition at Plymouth 


The Mayflower II, British-built replica of the 
ship that carried the Pilgrims to the New World, 
was placed on permanent exhibition in June, 1958, 
in Plymouth, Mass., as part of a Pilgrim restora- 
tion carried out by Plymouth Plantation, a histori- 
cal organization. With Commander Alan Villiers as 
skipper, the Mayflower II sailed from Plymouth, 
England, in the spring of 1957 and reached Prov- 
incetown, Mass,, the Pilgrims’ first landing place, 
in 53 days. There the crew reenacted the signing 
of the Mayflower Compact (see below). After ar- 
rival at Plymouth, the vessel was taken on ex- 
hibition tours to New York, Washington, Miami 
and other points along the Atlantic Coast for the 
better part of a year before returning to its per- 
manent home. 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 

In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc.. 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and: Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God, and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 


just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
cated cited ae and Locate“ for the general 
od 9 e Colony; unto which we pr 
ane Sean ane cl ge oe ee 
nm witness whereof we have hereunder - 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of Naremeee 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year of 
the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


John Carver. John 

William Bradford, Francia “eee 
Edward Winslow. James Chilton 
William Bradford, John Crackston, 
Isaac Allerton, John Billington! 
Myles Standish, Moses Fletcher." 
John Alden, (*) John Goodman, 
Samuel Fuller. Degory Prist. 
Christopher Martin, Thomas Williams 
William Mullins, Gilbert Winslow | 
William White. Edmond Margeson 
Richard Warren, Peter Brown, ‘ 
John Howland, Richard Britteridge 
Stephen Hopkins, George Soule, 3 
hk eth Richard Clarke, 
Sg er Richard Gardiner, 
Thomas Rogers, John Allerton: 
Thomas Tinker, Thomas English, 
Edward Doty, 


John Rigdale, 
Edward ller Edward Leister 


(*) Sole male survivor at time of 
Sept. 12, 1687. © of isg.céath 


Classification 


“Fiscal, year 1958] Fiscal year DS 


RECEIPTS coe 
Inte: Revenu : 
Individual income taxes: Withheld........... acaseletarsSen eh esiwreie a -| $27,041,356,421 $26,727, 542, 568 
En YS er aie aie. = ee . 11,527,337,874 12'302,229105 
Total individual income taxes . < 338) 568,694,295 39) "02917" 71.038 
FOerstion IncOMe TAXEG oy oF. occ eck ce cceeslass eS sea has 20; 533,315,679 21,530,653,012 
FURR CM ee NE, Seta tS at eve eal cieis; scree Srealay shale athe we eee 10,813,581,127 10,637,543, 188 
ad ee Contributi d Self-Empl tacts....| _ 7,733,223,27 
eal surance Contribut ons an '-Employment Acts... ...} 1733,223,270 6,634,467, f 
a ‘Railroad Retirement Tax Act.....5..... 220. c cece eee sue 57. 30 403 616 020 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act...........5.. Baa oot Sepepeeenets 335,877,704 
M4 Total employment LAXCR tii recolitagmeaaliaetiy> iste cic Aaatee Aus. 1 8,644,408,377 
; BESTA LO OTIC iG UAXON SP us Nyse ercte nels HAIG bre os Noleinleav ote re ete ,410,238, 764 
: Internal revenue not otherwise classified »549,500 |. 
Ew! internal revenue......... Sha EE 
2 oad Rea SAAT cores at a eae 19,504,808 
4 receipts: 
Interest, dividends and other earnings. ..............0.00.0 eee 1,398,795,099 
a Proceeds of Government-owned securities and other investments. "322/655, 186 
=: Recoveries ahd refunds. % 22s some faces fe Korg eaw a Rist © Pee 534,834,350 
7 Sales of Government property and products...::............4- 692,480,682 
s eee IDEAS ios. Conereermpsiatere se eh ele oe slaw al Ohakainl roe «) attire ole spe reteset eee 59,474, 57. 8,541,) : 
“2G Son aidia San 15 Co Treanor Ie Reaches) Pann Soe k see as 244,356,741 d 217'410;718 
Total EMISOOU ATEOIS rare farce eoiths Fk Sa eee Cord nie OIC. hii otras 3,252,596;635 2; 748'889,216 , 
a ihe pases budget receipts.............0.eeeeeee 3 tener oe 84,029,889,188 83,675,321,469° : 
Tyanaern to: 2 # 
Federal old-age-and survivors insurance trust fund 6,870, 361860 6, 301, 400. 672 
Federal disability insurance trust fund............+. 862,861,610 333,276,574 
Highway trust funG . 4)... 02 = iso et eee ae weg oe -| >. 2,116,028,210 1, a7, 038 050. 
Railroad Retirement account.............eceen sere SN a wee 874, 924; 621 919, 876 ee 
Refunds of receipts: 
; AMPECRALTOVENUGs aleldiots ints Pe s.a's «ole solo. wi ewelelsiniei Sale salscenre p> 4,502,527,584 3, ey 136, 443 
oes ore ete arar eh cleverbie c.aeels tie eee Sea ate este Be ee Stele beerciste s 17,837,960 907, 756 
aoapane hts oO Pri 2h0 "AAO Re GUEST et CED OSES SEe Tea 2,191,001 33 15,116 
Total OCUCTION Sa ccisiar teeth o as ieseit le eisiaye tees ois.0, 0:4) Tarvaie 81 eyaiale iets, 2 14,946,732,648 12,646,671,491 
Net budget receipts. .............. Gaerigaod Aun shoo 69,083,156,540 71,028,649,978 
4 EXPENDITURES 
‘ Meigs LL VO ASLRICH co oe nate tote nia evatel oe nisi harese ee oratersis poms syd (ofeis veo bib iene 98,986,504 96, 566, 686 
ER DGUSNGICIBEY: =.) pec are eis app 66 os ok ales Catala eves eas 43,623,645 38, 8121547 
Executive Office of the President 11,119,485 10,398,862 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
TU RABTOT TOLL conc eitags oF cistais cine's aide wid:b = ins Rea eM aceneis Sotintbos's ais aente 12,701,305 14,984, dae 
Emergency fund for the President............s.eeeeeeeeeeaees 3) 735,56 46,1 
Expansion of defense production (net)............2..-ece eee 440) io. 1237 129,836, 808 
Expenses of management improvement.............0eeeeeeeee 2,239 109; 85 
President’s special international program.................++-.:- 16, pee 241 6,662,751 
BELOLTIR ES TOMO L ie cic deu ste Mcotalis a akoudl gus siseal a2v CTs ie ka\a, tie (als.e(e/afets felelies «core isteus 108,356 625,640 
INSIROCHANOOUN pai ctars-e cir ois weleieieitle elelssclaisep/8 iti clacasaveleasiotels, eV acalole er 6,098 161, 545 
Mutual security: 
Military assistance: 
é Defense Department: 
IMterservice:Betivitlesy c (5.0. evict site ee ties ccs se clvease's 97,113,341 88,606,808 
PASTA nes abens once alate ante oie wanis stele. sleeve Va of svaye’s ate elele ee 910,962,508 871,775,464 
TAS ee SATE reL Ciel) Vai. mrajenshalessse, «Seale ecneEOy aiesereahs 204,652,701 213,715,764 
ATE TOPO cece rue Gah iors eid le ai a aliguasis, 6 mcVes Mca gee so aua 4s 0 Sst ado 108 950,870,515 1,117,531,146 
International Cooperation Administration................. 7 »851 ,049, 
PANT Gther AW OMOIOE Teil mole cleigia.s/eipie Ste csliin: «'ps8-0-on ie o/0.5 Bhove ehacens 9,89 5, 598 14,121,455 
Total—Military assistance TSS a FS Oe OM Lea 2,175,852,516 2,351,800,463 
Defense he ca 
Defense epartm Sac ig teenies Se 0e re ol araa o [eiaitavel ex steps ore) siisia, 6'e: iis 51,819,249 67,959,595 
International Copeention Administration . 779,917,244 1,041,755,219 
All other agencies. ........-6-eeeeeee 38,899,254 »733,929 
Total—Defense support........ 870,635,748 1,143,448,744 
Economic, technical and other: 
Defense TIOPAELINENE pee yet ae siecle sc lers oleic aitieule. Wate to « 549,346 12,666,334 
International Cooperation Administration......... tered eiercia 377,243,728 283,843,439 
Public enterprise funds (net): 
Development loan fund. ........ cece eee eect e eens 1,500,000 heya sero i 
Foreign investment guarantee fund.......... Pa ekek et statwlin toe = 51 — 1,311,389 
PANT OLHGL AR CLCIGA tos fois tape isrote Foi ale reread wrajoiahe%s Sdae\s: «Susie 168,996,415 160; 870, 089 
Total—Economic, technical and other....... Sralebyetohy wietateie 547,634,738 455,868,474 
Total—Funds appropriated to the President.............- 4,060,314,914 4,111, ee "283 
Independent Offices: 
sMavisory Committee on Weather Control........ Pr gr ei 187,203 250,951 
; ai oe ge oe eens tic Tee ; i ape pes tos 8 samjslese onan 
Alaska Internationa an ghway Commission. fs ‘oid g Bie eset eeaamn 
American Battle Monuments Commission........... 3,510,587 3,955,051 
oS teat Sein: toee (Hey 746 144 358 
ni: roduction guarantees (Net)..........6e eee eee eee —94, — 144, 
Other eR tice Bers . SRE eS Ee acta be rai aabara ate lecpaiatnngn i siaL os 5 2,275,376,177 1,990,117,188 
eee Baer Sa gener sconsennasion Merce SOO OI OER oe .295 1,628,376 
Civil Service Commiss 
Payment to employees retirement fundS...........0eeeeeeeelee ES Cua. 525,000,000 
Other Sek :. Wea oe a AE Eg po ee a eoinicteher teateae metenes 21,605,315 20,056,091 
Commission on Civil Rights... 2... ce ee cee cee teeter ens aR e oe tore: Sieaat el ors, stevcneeNne oem 
mes on ee ene Beerelty, Soe ee en eg 100,892 pa 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations.................. rude hae be 
Commission on iacteeced Industrial Use of Agricultural Products. . 8,813 119,863 
is ie on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ES iroriuim Cominissio 6.058 88,638 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commission ‘ ‘ 
Export-Import Bank of Wasusston (net).. 340,724,686 — 99,991,641 
Farm Credit Administration,............. — 3,451,881 — 28,285,223 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures 


Classification Fiscal year 1 
SS Ut eS ue eemerresne f = 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. .......--++0+se+eeerees 63,955,549 
¥ederal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review.............-.+++. foaee 
Federal Communications Co HOD. 5%. Tahaan igh Aeneid Sear a 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (net)......----++++-+sereeeee — 38, ber 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service.............--.+.. gai Bt 
Federal Power Commission............--0 00s eeeeeenewevenes 2 bpp 
Federal Trade Commission... .. 22.2... ne cece ener cee e eres etes ot iets 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission.........-..-..-+-++-+-: oe Saas 
General Accounting Office.........-..-.00--0e cree cere eee reee pore 
Historical and memorial commissions.........-----+++.++++.-- ee 
Tndian®Claims Commission .. 5. =. 2 oe cise wie'tie oe eels oe ale = ee eer 
Interstate Commerce Commission..........----- +++ eee eee eee ee 
Interstate Commission on Potomac River Basin..............- Be 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics................- 89,1 4 
National Capital Housing Authority. ..........-+.--.ss+0eees : oon 
National Capital Planning Commission...........-...+-...+-. B. $caries 
National Labor Relations Board.........: Me taciy 3 Se ee Cee ‘oe 
National Mediation Board... 0.5. en fee ec eee ee eee pees Spee 
Seca Ses hci ase Re ee ee ee 49,7: a 
Nation: curity Tr: ms Mm mMissiow ess ae so esto f 
Permanent Committee for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise... . 39,000 
President’s Advisory Commission on Presidential Office.Space.. . 2,304 
Renegotiation Board aie 2,945,032 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (net) 48,323,137 
Securities and Exchange Commission rth nipe 
Selective Service System.... aeoones 8 
Small Business Administratio: $4,954,228 
Smithsonian Institution........ 7,043,062 
Subversive Activities Control Board............--...eeeeee eae 327,328 
BEART TMISSIO TE 7 sectota Slave cece. anc eladians ducie ¢ eiaibis oe alerts wie) singe gas 1,712,501 
Tennessee Valley Authority (met). .....-.-..-- 6 eee eee eee eee 37,756,974 7 
The Tax Court of the United States...............--. eee eeee 1,442,217 -291,108 
United States Information Agency. .........2. 6 eee eee ene eee 107,884,569 107,159,431 
Wereraus Administration: ©- seats stealew dag asiele as whcr sieele« 5,097,.817,055 4,805,380, 199 
EDtal—-InGependent, OMICES) os. scarce sss pele eles os ss rane» me 8,318,902,253 7,710,475,255 
General Services Admigjstration ..............2.. 2000s ee eeeeeee 424,861,955 9,872, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency........-:-.---++++.02522005 196,941,794 — 23,117, 
ame MOEHATEUNGN <6 oie wore wep bulds wares Sees ee cme haa 4,887,356,654 5,005,998,011 
Bommence MODATtMeNti. os. css se cw se ce eee he ce ese ele cwecipis Ue 645,589,351 562,414,461 
Defense Department: 645,589,351 562,414,461 
Military functions: 
Ontice of ee Sora OF Defenses; asic s:stendsicuses Sas oneateee 16,438,043 13,606,753 
nterservice activities: 
Public enterprise funds (met): ...........0ceenee cen cues 39,371,330 70,670 
Other..... P DO Naoas Sy Be8 i eee 611,115,983 601,483,768 
Department of the Army: 
Emule eureroe nce Auge, rbulae tea Bans esi: a Saeth Sr seeare 
ntragovernmental fun: LEP ae 5 cin ssi sicn i pecelivile «tall mies etic in ee = = 5 - = x 
A ae ages Catan 9,584,202,337 9,445,143,023 
epartment of the Navy: 
ublic enterprise funds (net)... . — 145,580 — 269,345 
Intragovernmental funds (net) — 481,680,442 — 88,961,330 
PEAR tiess caren u're soa ns «kes 11,358,782,331 10,487,546,013 
Department of the Air Force: 
Intragovernmental funds (net)......5..-... 2.0.00 e eee eee — 15,320,437 153,518,627 
EL NEE fn roe Se Do ctl. Wee UaveniSae RN + ie La 18,438,225,200 18,209, 156,036 
LOCA —— MH tary Lun GtlONS e:. . x60. 6 wyeto-es sicie dad elaieeety abc ae 39,010,387,466 38,438,840,505 
Civil functions: 
my: 
Ee of Engineers: 
Rivers and harbors and flood control. ...............4.. 697,337,658 611,180,556 
Intragovernmental funds (met). .... 0... sees eee ue ee eas 1,934,149 — 1,321,686 
Panama Canal: 
CanaloZone. Government oi. 64 ouie since eels Al nee 16,910,872 16,537,281 
Panama Canal.Company (net)...........005.0eseee sees — 1,227,269 — 8,650,651 
Defense production OLE eed {MEC)" ii. Uhevea eT ee eeae a — 354,355 622,262 
PaAynent Of Dexa Clty claimed whe avi cae ¢ Gestetner ap 162,171 14,467,386 
CTR aan ro Ate ee eer ar a Oe, Some 14,293'741 9,263,871 
Navy-defense production guarantees (net)................... 7,102,081 — 1,091,340 
Air Force: 
Defense production guarantees (net)..................000 wet —1,772,375 
Bea ats eter sh rhbey Sema a tacs: Wises MN SG0 Siete <1 oie Ne te mane ee 0, i 
SRO COLU MAD OUOMA 8a) cortocelalerare & Peigieciele le See arate os 737,638,656 639,259,066 
Wudistributed foreign, transacthons 70). «60 2. Melesiceets «is ote acl Pee eigen 
Onal=--Delenke DeEpartMeNnt 4 dan.rinsisnmah cage eae sete 39,748,026,123 39,078,099,572 
Health, Education and Welfare Department..................... 2,645,064,211 ,295, 165,832 
Interior Department 665,652,512 1,176,623 
228,665,903 214,344,912 
566,656,544 417,567,545 
675,116,372 517,536,447 
ees 203,292,855 179,466,938 
Treasury Department. 8,453,498 211 8,049'296.818 
District of Columbia... - 24,504,450 26,458,650 
Unclassified expenditure transfers. .............-.sccsecaees..., = 2; 6285543) sin belt aca eee 
Total budget expenditures......................05. 71,896,545,201 69,433,078,427 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—).......-.... 0c. cece eae, — 2,813,388,661 + 12595,571,550 


Use of Proprietary Drugs Without Advice May Be Harmful 


Source: Pharmaceutical Society of the State of New York 


Just because a drug is advertised to the public 
and sold without prescription does not guarantee 
its harmlessness at all times to all people. A drug ers. 
may be harmless to one person but dangerous to 
another. 

Some drugs may become dangerous if stored im- 
properly. Many common proprietary drugs (patent 
eecues) contain potentially dangerous ingredi- 
ents. 

Keep all drugs and household chemicals out of 
the reach of children. 


Do not store nonedible products on shelves used 
for food. 


Keep all poisonous substances in their original 
containers; do not transfer to unlabeled contain- 


When medicines are discarded, destroy them. 
Do not throw them where they might be reached 
by children or pets. _ 

Do not take or give medicine in the dark, 

_When giving flavored or brightly. colored medi- 
cine to children always refer to it as medicine, 
never as candy. 

If in doubt about labels on drugs have your 
pharmacist explain them. Avoid self-diagnosis and 
self-medication. Rely on your doctor and dentist. 


$1,595,571,550 
—1,409,478;53 


+2,299,605,800 
= 1,084,858,800 


+752,671,101 
— 234,365,894 


= 956,231) 
—2,223,641,752 
- 272,750,813,649 


270,527,171,896 


-| -+£$2,813,388,661 |: 
"245,773,848 | 


SPORT ote eee LOCK. oe URI te + 196,607,941 
OMS Se er a — 576,995,275 
LSbC EG dmISE SRS eee Eee — 626,153,096. 


+ 5,816,045,849 
Wages s oceve (bl eretate laters lnlols tomate SWetIING 270,527,171,896 


-~ Gross public debt at end of period....................... ...| 276,343,217,745 
fe Guaranteed obligations of Government agencies, not owned by 


PRA UE Y? otis ic ssa ehateechons iets rete, = lakes hz enstizelo Mite: Mine ie 3: aly Cloke oreittte Kiavsfenovere 101,220,600 
Total public debt and guaranteed obligations......... sevees | 276,444,438,345 270,634,30 
Deduct: Debt not subject to statutory limitation...2/22225°1511; 430,998,723 tas ORs soo 
- Total debt subject to statutory limitation................... 276,013,439,621 | 270,188,321,086 
Sad — ee _0.— OO 


a United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1958 

Source: Treasury Deoartment; annual statements for year ending June 30 

2g Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- 
34 average Receipts| ditures average Receipts |-ditures average Receipts | ditures 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000. $1,000 $1,000 | 

1789-18001... 5,717 5,776 ||1871-1875....| 336,830 601,862 | 659,196 
1801-18102...| 13,056 9,086 ||1876-1880....} 288,124 604,320 | 693,744 
1811-18202., .| 21,032 23,943 ||1881-1885....| 366,961 75,512 | 693,617 
1821-18302.. .| 21,923 16,162 ||1886-1890....| 375,448 01,833 | 69 : 
1831-18402...) 30,461 24,495 |/1891-1895 352,891 692,609 | 689,881 c 
1841-18502. 28,545 34,097 ||/1896-1900 434,877 724,111 | 724,512 ws 
1851-1860 60,237 60, 163 559,481 734,673 | 735,081 ha 
1861-1865. 160,907 | 683,785 594,984 aa 
1866-1870. 447,301 | 377,642 665,860 * 


Yearly Average’ Receipts Receipts Expenditures 
$697,910,827 $760,586, 802 $ 34,978,600,695 |$ 7,756,021,409 
782,534, 548 734,056,202 5,615,221,162 791,837,760 
1,124,324,795 1,977,681,751 4,996,299,530 8,858,457,570 
3,664,582,865 | 612,696,702,471 5,144,013, 9,062,032, 
5,152,257, 136 8,514,879, 955 7,102,931,383 | 13,262,203,742 
6,694, 565,389 6,403,343,841 12,555,436,084 | 34,045,678,816 
624,932,961 5,115,927,690 21,986,700,787 | 79,407,131,152 
4,109,104,151 3,372,607,900 43,635,315,356 | 95,058,707,89: 
4,007, 135,481 294,6. 29 44,475,303,665 | 98,416,219, 
4,012,044, 702 3,048,677,965 39,771,403,710 0,447,574,319 
3,780, 148,685 3,063, 105, 33. 39,786,181,03 39,032,393,376 
3,962,755,690 97,6 3 41,488,178,842 |7 33,068,708, 
4,129,394,441 2,974,029,674 37,695,549,449 | 39,506,989,497 
4,042,348,156 3,103,264,855 36,494,900,837 |8 39,617,003,195 
4,033,250,225 3,298, 859,486 47,567,613,484 | 44,057,830,859 
4,177,941, 702 3,440, 268,884 61,390,944,552 | 65,407 -584,930 
§3,115,556,923 53,577,434,003 64,825,044,026 | 74,274,257,484 
1,923,913,117 ¢4,659,202,825 ,655,386,989 | 67,772,353,245 
2,021,212,943 4,622,865,028 60,389,743,895 | 64,569,972,817 s 
| 064,267,912 6,693,899. 854 68,165,329,582 | 66,539,776,178 ; 
3,729,913,845 6,520.965,945 71,028,649,978 | 69,433,078,427 
| 4,068.936,689 8.493.485.919 69,083,156.540 | 71,896,545,201 


(P) Preliminary. if 
*Revised to exclude from both net pudet receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of 


receipts to the Railroad Retirement Account. 
' (1). Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 
(2) Years ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 
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(3) Receipts from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 

(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 

(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as expenditures. 
Also, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, pre pally by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in: reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes, 

(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, ete ) 

(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 


(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund. 


Simple Interest Table 


————————————————————————————E—E—E—_———eoo—OO OOD EO 
Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% Time 4% 1» 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 

(on re eer beeen br eel ere alee (Ea erce es \sammererieml || | oan epee ae eee merd Te ain fusaomtin jan amd (moe mee [is 
.00 1 month. ... . [$.003]$.004|$.005/$.005/$.006}/ $100.00 4 days... . |$.045/$.053|$.066|/$.077|$.089 
$1,00 } months. ...| .007| .008| .010|.011! .013 OB so en. | 056)" 2069)" 082) 5007) alan 
“ 3  “  ..,.1 .010] .013) .018) .017] .020 * 6 “  ....,| .067] .083} .100! .116] .133 
“ 6 “ ....] .020] .025) .030) .035] .040 “ 1 month... | .334/ .416| .500| 583] 1667 
“92  " -....] .040] .050) .060) .070) .080 “2 months..| .667| .832|1.000|1.166|1.333 
$100.00 1 day .....| .011} .013/ .016/ .019) .022 pi ek .|1,000|1,250/1.500]1.750|/2.000 
“2 days.....; .022| .027} .032/ .038) .044 Sekt res .|2.000|2 .500/3.000]3 .500|4.000 

cf seems 034] .041! .050' 058! .067 ied 0 anal .14.000'5 00016. 00017 .000|8.004 


a Sa es 
750 Finance—Public and Private Debt; Appropriations 


Net Public and Private Debt = 
: ture, ricultural Research Service; U..S. 
on feamerce: Penge Coee aon Othe of Business Economics (aittions of dollars) 


Public Private 

haar eee 

Fup . | Corporate | Individual and noncorporate 
Calen- | and SS SS ge ae See ee ee ee 
dar ri- | Fed- | State > Mortgage |Nonmortgage 
Be cae Teret oral aad eee ree eee care cal ee 
‘ota’ : = = 
‘om oo Farm |farm? |Farm:) farm* 
{= SS SaaS (eae RER (UR eee PRE) ane ——eonas 
: 23.. 5.9 |105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 | 10.2 | 11.7 3.9 | 22.3 

1930. 7138.8 3 6.5 |106.2 | 57:0 | 33:8 | 23:2 | 49:2 | 10:7 | 12:8 3-3 22.4 
5 7.7 -|109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 50.9 | 10.8 | 14.1 3. 22.9 

2 8.2 {116.3 | 62.6 |-36.2 | 26.4 | 53.7 | 10.7 | 16.3 | 3.0] 23.7 
9.0 |123.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 55.8 9.9 | 18.6 2.7 | 24.6 

10.0 |132.3 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0 | 59.6 9.7 | 21.3 2.8 | 25.8 

10.7 |188.9 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34.5 | 62.7 9.7 | 24.0 2.6 | 26.4 

11.5 |147.6 | 81.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.4 | 9.8 | 26.9 2.6 | 27.1 

12.3 |156.1 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.0 | 9.8 | 29.6'| 2.7 | 27.9 

13.2 {161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 72.3 } 9.6 | 31.2 2.6 | 28.9 

14,1 {160.4 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71.1 9.4 | 32.0 | 2.4 | 27.3 

15.5 |147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 64.4 | 9.1 |-30.9 | 2.0] 22.4 

16.6 |136.7 | 80.0 | 49.2 | 30.8 | 56.7 8.5 | 29.0-| 1.6 | 17.6 

16.7 |127.5 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 50.6] 7.7 | 26.3 1,4°| 45.2 

15.9 |125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 49.6 | ~7.6 | 25.5 1.3 | 15.4 

16.0 |124.2 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 49.4 7.4 | 24.7 1.6 15.7 

16.2 |126.4 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 50.3 7.2 | 24.4 1A Gh okene 

16.1 {126.7 | 75.8 1 43.5 | 32.3 | 50.9 7.0 | 24.3 1.6 | 18.0 

16.0 |123.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4 | 49.8 | 6.8 | 24.5 | 2.21 16.4 

16.3 |124,3 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 50.8 | 6.6 | 25.0 | 2.214 17.0 

16.5 /128.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 53.0 | 6.5 | 26.0 | 2.6} 17.9 

16.3. /139.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 i eae | Jay ee 2.9 | 19.2 

15.8 /141.5 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 49.9 | 6.0 | 26.8 3.0-| 14.1 

14.9 /144.3 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5 | 48.8 5.4. | 26.2 2.8 | 14.4 

14.1 |144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 50.7 4.9 | 26.1 2.8 | 16.9 

13.7 {139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 54.6 | 4.8 | 27.0 | 2.5] 20.4 

13.6 {154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 60.6 | 4.9 | 32.4 | 2:8 | 20.5 

14.4 /179.7 {108.9 | 46.1 | 62.8 | 70.8 | 5:1 | 38.7 | 3.5 | 23.5 

16.2 {200.9 |117.8 | 52.5 | 65.3 | 83.7 | 5.3 | 45.1 5.5 | 27.3 

18.1 /211.7 |118.0 | 56.5 | 61.5 | 93.7 | 5.6 | 50.6 | 6.4 | 31.2 

20.7 |250.9 |142.1 | 60.1 | 81.9 [108.8 | 6.1 | 59.3 | 6.1 | 37.2 

23.3 (282.2 |162.5 | 66.6 | 95.9 |119.7 | 6.6 | 67.4 7.0 | 38.8 

25.8 (206.5 {171.0 | 73.3 | 97.7 |135.5 Z7.2.1-95.2 8.0 | 45.2 

28.6 |329.7 |179.5 | 78.3 |101.2 [150.2 ; 7.8 | 83.8 | 9.2 | 49.6 

33,4 |348.2 [182.8 | 82.9 |100.0 |165.4 | 8.3 | 94.7} 9.3 | 53.1 

38.4 |402.3 |212.1 | 90.0 |122.2 |190.2 | 9.1 |108:8 | 9.7] 62.6 

42.7 1431.7 |224,.2 | 97.4 |126.7 |207.5-| 9.9 |121.2 | 9.6 | 66.8 

46.7 |454,7 |232.8 |106.0 {126.8 1221.9 | 10.5 1131.7 | 9.81 70.0 


arm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
lenders (includes C.C.C. loans}. 


‘Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 
debt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 

Year Gross Debt Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
2,436,453,269] 61.06 18,511,906,932] 155.51//1943....) 136 330 83 
2,090,908,872| 41.60 17,604,293,201] 146.09//1944...°| 201,003,387,221| 1,452.44 
1,122,396,584] 17.80 16,931,088,484/ 139.04|/1945....| 258,682,187:410| 1,848.60 
1,096,913,120} 15.76 16,185,309,831} 131.51//1946... .| 269,422'099'173| 1,905.42 
1,263.416,913| 16.60 16, »281,492) 135.45//1947....| 258,286,383, 109 1,792 05 
1,132,357.095] 13. 19,487,002,444] 156.10//1948....| 252 292,246,513] 1,720.71 
1,146,939,969 41 22, 538,672,560] 179.48]/1949....| 252'770/359;/860| 1°694.75 
1,191,264,068} 11.85 27,053, 141,414] 214.07//1950.... 257,357,352,351] 1,696.74 
'5.482,034,419] 242.54 28,700,892,625] 225.55//1951.... 255,221,976,815| 1.653.42 
24,299,321,467| 228.23 33,778,543,494] 263.79]/1952 259,105,178,785| 1,650,06 
23,977,450,553] 220.91 36,424,613,732] 282.75)|/1953 266,071,061,639| 1,666.74 
22,963,381,708] 208.65 37,164,740,315| 286.27||1954 271,259,599,108| 1,670.14 
22,349,707,365| 199.64 40,439,532,411] 308.98//1955. . 274,374,222,802| 1,660.15 
21,260,812,989] 186.2 42,967 ,531,038] 367.48/|1956... . 272,750,813,649| 1 622.28 
20,516,193,888| 177.1 48,961,443,536] 367.09]|1957.. |; 270,527,171,896! 1,580.55 
19,643,216,3151 167.32 72,422,445,116| 537.13111958 .. ..! 276,343,217.745 P1,587.63 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


Fiscal 
year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations || year Appropriations year Appropriations 


mestie |_———____—_________. 
ten 3 $306,077,469.58 ihe $3,748,651,750.35//1936..| $9,306,520,504.31|!1947, . $40.823, 734,061.18 


395,430,284.26//1926..) 4,151,682,049.91||1937,,1 10,380,975,796.61||1948. || 41.184°329'3¢ 

1895... 492,477,759.97|/1927..] 4,409,463,389.81||1938. .| 10,192'826.025.92||1949 48.252 Sao ee AG 
1900 698,912,982.83]|1928..| 4/211,011,352.58||1 12,118,036,335.68]|1950 2:867,672, 466.21 
1910;.| 1,044'438°929-64 (1930: Leoe ene ese el teES || Heese Bozok 23] | 1R2d- |, 87,906.083,088 46 
1915 1/122/471/919.12/|1931 ‘071, 1264 b82'348-00| 4988 Se 8st 381 87 


é ; 2..| 60. : ve | O48 1231, 
8,524,967.95/11943. .|150,766,672.723.94||1954. | 74,744 844'304. 
922... 1933... 5,252,641.95!/1944, .|118,411,173,965.24|11955.. 54,761,172 401 oe 
1923... 4,248, 140,569.99 1934. . +692,447.339.17||1945..| 73,067,712.071.39|| 1956. _ 63,857,731,203.86 
1924..| 4,092.544,312.04|11935. . ,527,559,327.66 (1946. .|_76,597,999.662.671/1957.. 70,717,305,080.54 

One of the largest of the new U. S. Army hospitals in France is located at Chinon in the vall 
the Loire. It was built by the Joint Construction Agency to provide 1,000 beds in an enlengeasrenia 
is operating provisionally with 50 beds. It is operated by the 60th Station Hospital Unit and provides 
medical care for authorized personnel in the northern district of the base section of the Communica- 


one zone. Facilities not now used for hospital purposes are used as billets for the Chinon engineer 


Finance—National Income: 751 « 


National Income... 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics * 


NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN! (Millions of dollars) 


Beas | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 |~ 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Agricul., Forest. fisheries. ...| 17,923] 20,493 | 19,532 | 17,498 | 16,922 | 16,084 | 16,138] 16,2 
re Sameera oes eae eae 17,328 | 19,829 | 18,807 | 16,750 | 16,128 | 15,234 | 15,206 18380 
. services, forest, fish: ...... 59 - 6 ie 7 794 a} 932 949 
Mining....... Roe See a ene 5,010 5,499 5,237 5,208 4,923 5,609 6,265 6,191 
Metal mining or. cos cic ice eee 691 797 720 817 “766 990 1,095 847 
Anthracite mining............. 282 279 254 202 161 133 168 171 
Bituminous, other soft coal.....| 1,706 1,806 1,554 1,490 1,133 1,313 1,555 1,609 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas...... 1,804 2,011 2,095 2,056 2,182 2,410 2,603 2,783 
v Nonmetallic min., quar........ 527, 6 61 643 | ., 681 76 844 781 
Contract construction....... 11,833 | 14,213 | 15,383 | 15,881 16,043 | 17,358 | 19,080 9,648 
Manufacturing........... -| 74,371 | 88,495 | 90,172 1953 | 91,057 |104,490 |109,901 |112,517 
Food, kindred products........ 6,654 6.998 618 8,016 7,944 8,826 1949 9,119 
Tobacco manufacturers........ 470 547 587 703. 680 696 731 802 
Textile-mill PIGUUCtS nce ae sod 4,545 5,183 4,584 4,407 3,789 4,320 4,402 4,120 
Appa'L., finish’d fabric prod. .... 3,414 3,816 3,906 4,050 3,866 4,129 4,443 4,398 
Lumber, furniture prod........ 4,236 4,735 4,567 4,511 4,278 4,995 »113. 4,635 
L’ber., wood prod., ex. furnit.| 2,842 3,209 2,982 2,917 2,752 3,233 3,198 2,72 
Furniture, fixtures.......... 1,394 1,526 1,585 1,594 1,526 1,762 1,915 1,914 
Humber, timber basle Prods Co) 56sec afies avcials «fie « siaieinisialls w-ugydiosin lw eed ove axeiliinere neislorel | Eee ree te ae 
GSE Wiis PaMADe|N, DEO aa ob os mci 6 cco. a sans 00's ers smaln’ ea, olin cate af cv cid Ricco Wire acho gem |e a 
Paper, allied products..... 2,683 3,373 3,120 3,317 3,351 3,725 4,011 3,872 
Ptg., pub., allied indust. . 3,637 3,878 130 4,483 4,608 5,069 5,455 5,671 
Chemicals, allied products 5,096 6,178 5,909 6,269. 6,308 7.486 7,799 8,172 
Prods. of petroleum, coal. 3,071 3,746 3,335 761 3,694 4,042 4,378 4,063 
Rubber products....... 1,044 1,633 ,700 1,716 1,387 1,704 1,881 1,911 
Leather, leather products. 1,111 1,334 1,338 1,344 1,322 1,368 1,437 1,458 
Stone, clay, glass products..... 2,639 3,017 2,831 3,138 3,150 3,792 4.031 3,957 
Metals, metal prods., misc...... 15,399 | 18,968 | 18,287 | 21,065 | 18,546 | 22,025. | 23,658 | 24,186 
Primary meta! industries... .. 7,153 091 7,903 9,393 7,686 | 10,176 |. 11,105. |..11,229 
Fab. metal prods., incl. ord... 106 6,236 6,553 7,475 6,767 O72 7,714 8,128 
PTT pn eect a ato 1,245 1,602 1,775 1,959 1,940 2,085 2,290 2,358 
Mise. manufacturing........ 1,895 ,039 ,056 ,238 153 2,392 2,549. 2,471 
tron, steel, their products = sp. ones s aeeibieiate tl iene sa clice psec abet « Ince'a'e «| 6 de ees ee 
Nonterrots metals:"prods... . 04 <4 tae ss fis’ voy ee cle a va wercts fie des cael |e yo aac e © [celecde «ia o-e [ety een ieee 
RANG BTN EAOUUPINS ec os oie Face siecall 6 ged eratele | Seek cesiall era dics 3 bats a niage a epee eases Oe ee eS HAG 
Mach., except erectrical........ 7,246 9,869 | 10,667 | 10,809 9,733 | 10,370 | 12,108 | 12,298 
Electrical machinery.........-- 4,415 5,476 6,303 6,985 6,261 6,681 50 344 
Trans., equip., exc autos...... 046 3,346 4,856 5,711 5,721 5,728 6,493 7,432 
Automobiles, equipment....... 6,665 6,398 6,434 7,668 6,419 9,534 7,612 8,079 
Wholesale and retail trade...| 42,707 | 47,187 | 48,951 | 49,753 | 50,649 | 55,000 | 57,339 | 59,622 
Wholesale trade.:...........+- 3,682 5,905 6,232 | 16,551 | 16,614 | 18,729 | 20,096 | 20,929 
Retail trade, auto. services..... 29,025 | 31,282 | 32,719 | 33,202 | 34,035 | 36,271 | 37,243 | 38,693 
Finance, ins. and real est....| 21,789 | 23,575 | 25,573 | 27,608 | 29,312 | 30,918 | 32,134 | 34,61 
Banking ao woos. sce eee 904 319 8 27: 36. 586 5,041 5,520 
Security, commodity bro- 
kers, dealers, exchanges...... 278 309 297 307 451 491 470 465 
Finance, .e: ¢...5...- a 461 601 676 693 664 812 814 961 
Insurance carriers 2,254 2,481 2,675 3,103 3,372 3,409 3,202 3,345 
Insur, agts., combin. office: 1,138 1,270 ,430 1,567 1,725 1,826 1,945 2,054 
Real estate...... 14,754 | 15,595 | 16,695 | 17,660 | 18,737 | 19,794 | 20,662 | 22,266 
Transportation 13,278 | 14,867 | 15,382 5,754 | 14,444 | 15,781 16,766 | 17,258 
Railroads..... 7,076 7,776 7,913 7,715 6,546 7,116 486 7,43: 
Local, hi’way pass. transp.. 1,336 1,434 1,474 1,455 1,410 1,411 1,444 1,483 
Local-ratiways, BUS les. 2... ...Jie aise voll ain eee | se ater /ore OF bins braie rll ta, ove aie: vat w]e: wipe talnce rail fan eeaieerenteone eee 
EE WAN DAAS CANS GiD- Co 2 Ooi. oho. asc s acclliwetpicie lob '0 fa evere.duavers |v acerao.g wifio’ a: sieitsalbieil Suaspiqiare etal] iaitelaleeencte)l eine ean 
Highway freight transp........ 2,819 3,117 3,380 3,814 3,836 4,301 4,628 4,855 
Water transportation.......... 748 967 931 1,003 852 987 1,044 1,151 
Air transp. (comn, carriers)..... 434 526 593 662 710 800 909 977 
Pipeline transportation........ 256 285 296 292 286 286 299 317 
Services allied to transp........ 609 762 795 813 804 880 956 1,043 
Communic. pub. until....... 7,198 8,304 9,208 | 10,127 | 10,757 | 11,677 | 12,484 | 13,340 
Telephone and telegraph....... 2,962 3,339 3,701 4,15 4,364 4,838 5,251 5,659 
Radio b’casting, television... .. . 316 38: 430 47 532 629 690 729 
Utilities: electric, gas.......... 3,794 4,430 4,913 5,311 5,661 5,014 6,341 6,740 
Local util., pub. serv., D.e.c... 1 14 16 181 20 196 202 212 
SOrvicO@ fc. syne ee ene 23,089 | 25,063 | 26,928 | 29,201 | 30,214 | 33,740 | 36,959 | 39,422 
| Hotels, lodging places......... 1,385 1,461 1,535 1,566 1,585 1,657 1,731 1,81 
| Personal services.:....-.....-. 3,006 | 3,14 3,258 | 3,395 | 3,468 | 3,652] 3,856 | 4,019 
| Private households............ 4,557 4,882 5,186 5,937 5,995 1337 8,267 8,825 
Commercial, trade schools, 
employment agencies........ 169 168 163 159 166 184 208 226 
Business ey aes n. Cae ADOGC 2,097 2,365 2,668 2,974 3,172 3,234 3,740 4,131 
Misc. repair services, han 
trade ® A aries hep rest Ra shaeckiaters 930 1,046 1,132 1,176 1,182 1,310 1,413 1,488 
Motion pictures. . Screener sii . 830 85: 852 815 895 926 887 867 
Amusement, recreation, ex- 
cept motion pictures. . 918 1,032 1,103 1,187 1,261 1,335 
Medical, health services 5,389 5,906 5,971 6,997 7,547 8,045 
Legal services........ 1,507 1,595 1,745 1,900 1,965 2,095 
Engin’g., prof. servs., 0. e. ¢. 1,156 | 1,245 | 1,286] 1,314] 1,651 | 1,790 
Educational services, n. e. c. 1,251 1,341 1,447 1,571 1,788 1,972 
Nonprofit organ, n.e. ¢..... 1,913 2,060 2,199 2,471 1645 2,815 
Govt., govt. enterprises...... 34,466 | 35,276 | 35,856 | 37,766 | 40,269 | 42,869 
Federal—general govt......... 18,837 | 18,509 | 17,683 | 18,240 | 18,841 | 19,427 
UGA: OXCODE WOPK. PCUEL .....fiepre accion afore s-15 bir] sn6ereGie are] oguewe ccs | os oe cone f acare ojns 0/w fark oleiecetecyll Mi aaenans 
ue SL OTS | CEE ee ear: Od RRR poses ie 
OLE OL Lao Nears Paes coknte este Niaal ora eae > cri Seis tll ei per aetsa oie ote) Ro noah | le cea ip-at 0] aura cqunteravel reel are eral ee ene 
1—govt. enterprises.:.... 1,897 2,081 2,379 367 2,352 2,521 2,667 2,830 
Biota te foeal—een. govt seater et 10,124 | 11,069 | 12,174 | 13,246 | 14,620 | 15,727 | 17,439 | 19,197 
Public education............|.-+.- Send Mareen eat | ace iarapiain pei meee eas lheraca le dre SAAC a. (eee nd ori 
> ios aa ex, Work relief. 0]c 6 cde. Sebo ee feces Rabe aces avare towed cksiraiece dleveifremeriere otal ortol tamer gr ebeeia toll rans Pathos ie 
eA MAL i  e Hees 2E e PAE all cL I e ah nts oy acs Bip ulepewt ats glo faiacerein m-sll's. 0: a esaieeshed twill a-5,0 arta Arena 
te, local—govt. enterp...... 779 878 | 1,076} 1,154 |) 1,201 | 1,278} 1,322 | 1,415 
Guta oho: Bis 1,188 | 1,396 | 1/323 | 11314 | 11617 | 1,783 | 2'021 | 2:244 
All industries, total......... 241,876 |279.313 |292,155 |305,573 |301,794 |330,206 |349,356 |363,951 


~— 


752  Finance—National and Per Capita Income; Portraits on Currency 
i 
NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (Millions of dollars) 


1 
Compensation of empl....... 154,1 208,812 223,852 
Wages and salaries.......... 198, 210,902. 
WACO ai Mie iat ae eRe 164,157 174,927 
Military...... oa aR te 10,337 178 
Government civilian!...... 23,536 197 
Supplements to wages, sal.... 10,782 +950 
mpl. contrib. soc. ins..... 4,7. 5,814 
> or mee ote Se a Seep aAS 5,994 136 
ne. of uninc. enterp. 
Iny’tory valu. adjust...... 40,723 42,149 
Business & professional..... . 27,445 , 382 
Income of unine. enter 27,613 30,580 
Invent. valu. adjustm...... _— 168 — 198 
PME ry rei cess iy Cea Bee 13,278 11,767 
Rental inc. of persons....... 10,528 10,6 
Corp. prof.. inv. val, adjust. . 37,314 43,126 
Corp. profits before tax...... 38,311 44,86: 
Corp. profits tax liability 20,222 21,827 
Corp. profits after tax. 18,089 3,03: 
Dividends......... 9,225 11,215 
Undistributed profit 8,864 11,820 
Inventory valuation adj. —997 —318 ; —1,736 
Net interest x 8,196 9,145 | 10,381 
National income............ 279,313 |292,155 |305,573 (301,794 |330,206 


1Includes also the pay of employees of government enterprises and of permanent United States resi- 
dents employed in the United States by foreign governments and international organizations. 


Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 
Source: Department of Commerce. Office of Business Economics é 


Per capita income! Per capita income! 
(dollars) (dollars) 
State and region = — State and region |—-— ae 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1954 } 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Continental U. S..... 1,770) 1,866) 1,961] 2,027||\Southeast............ 1,229) 1,319} 1,385) 1,427 
Virginia. ...........} 1,508] 1,569) 1,636] 1,660 
New England........ 1,944| 2,084) 2,215| 2,298 West Virginia....... 1,224| 1,316) 1,456) 1,554 
VERE res ce nuns 1,434) 1,578] 1,641] 1,663 Mentucky.. «. 05-05 35 1,221] 1,264) 1,339) 1,372 
New Hampshire..... 1,620) 1,722) 1,785] 1,862 Tennessee. ......... 1,213} 1,279} 1,347) 1,383 
Vermont............ | 1,468] 1,549] 1,625) 1,665 North Carolina... ... 1,196) 1,279] 1,333] 1,317 
Massachusetis...... . 1,937| 2,086|-2,236} 2,335 South Carolina. ..... 1,071} 1,134) 1,157] 1,180 
Rhode Island....,... 1,852} 1,955; 2,000} 1,990 Georgia; $57 e bs. co 8 1,222} 1,349) 1,412) 1,431 
Connecticut......... 2,371] 2,515) 2,697) 2,821 Biarite. co 8G 1,533) 1,665) 1,755) 1,836 
Alabams .e7435. <j<5 1,071} 1,202) 1,254) 1,324 
Middle East.......... 2,053) 2,162) 2,297| 2,394 Mississippi.......... | 875 981 958 
New York.......... 2,174] 2,305] 2,456] 2,578 Louisiana)... 6.665... 1,302) 1,361! 1,454) 1,566 
New Jersey......... 2,215] 2,305| 2,408] 2,504 APKAnsas J hipeiic sccm 1,006| 1,091} 1,123] 1,151 
Pennsylvania........ | 1,804] 1,903] 2,027) 2,112 
Delaware. .......... 2,422] 2,649] 2,844] 2,740||Southwest........... 1,550) 1,605) 1,676) 1,752 
Maryland........... 1,939) 1,965) 2,105} 2,156 Oklahoma. ......... 1,464) 1,525) 1,573) 1,619 
Pistsof Coli... ...3: 2,196| 2,321] 2,442) 2,514 POXRR cea eee tek 1,581) 1,640) 1,714) 1,791 
New Mexico. 2... 2, 1,417| 1,463) 1,535) 1,686 
Great Lakes -. | 1,961) 2,084) 2,173} 2,214 Arizona............{| 1,574] 1,584] 1,684] 1,750 
Michigan.... -» | 1,982) 2,145) 2,158] 2,141 
TOs »» | 1,931] 2,070) 2,184] 2,255||Northwest. . 
Indiana. ........... | 1,796] 1,903] 1,977) 2,010 Montana. 
UN 0) Cg ee 2,156| 2,251] 2,385] 2,447 Idaho... 
WHHIRGONGIN, «02. oss 1,694] 1,786| 1,872] 1,920 Wyoming 
Colorado . 
RIOREEAL teres s cinss bas 1,652) 1,660] 1,724) 1,823 Utah..<... 
Minnesota.........: 1,649] 1,710] 1,767} 1,850 
OER Se Gis ya caked a alee pie 1,691} 1,571) 1,641] 1,806|/Far West............ 
INERER OUP Ss. oa said ens ,712} 1,805} 1,905] 1,940 Washington 
North Dakota....... 1,241} 1,365] 1,407] 1,435 POR OM eer ata = sceserye A 
South Dakota....... ; 1,266} 1,307] 1,531 Névadas.  ierecs wire: ee 
Nebraska..........4 : 1,585} 1,605} 1,818 California 2, 2,461) 2,523 
Br Kansas cite) vane ks 1,697| 1,679| 1,717| 1,787||Verritory of Hawait.....| 1,717| 1,731| 1.787 1,821 
1“Per capita income’’ is a measure of the income received from all sources during the 
calendar year by the residents of each State. It comprises income received by individuals in the form of 


wages and salaries, net income of proprietors (including farmers), dividends interest, ne 
other items such as social insurance benefits, relief, veterans’ pensions and benefits, 
payments to dependents of military personnel. 


t rents, and 
and allotment 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


; FY rc ee 
Amt. | Portrait | Embellishment on Back || Amt. Portrait |” Roabellishment on Back 
$1 Washington|Great Seal of U. S, 3100 Franklin, . .| Independence Hall 
2 Jefferson... |Monticello 500 McKinley ../Ornate denominational marking 
5 Lincoln. ...|/Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Cleveland. .|Ornate denominational marking 
ae Peeton . Witte woe rh oce ee ses ei pi denominational marking 
eras se : hase. :.., rnate den 
50 Grant..... U. 8. Capitol 100,000/Wilson.. . panetiocal eee 


--|Ornate denominational marking 


Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 
Denomi- 


Savings Denomi- : 
nation Treasury bonds | bonds nation Treasury bonds | an ae 
_ aa AMES EE RAS Sa SS eke CESS 

$10 Sieh cts caleretsie Rigi oarnn Franklin $1,000 |Lincoln. . 

BO epi nnieleligs arbre acetone Washington 5,000 |Monroe. . 

50 |Jefferson............. Jefferson 10,006 | Cleveland 
ie VACKSON. 5. ees eee Soe : ,000 |MecKinley 

Wetawe ah teen ee Q ; 3 3 

Boe lWwisiiicos oosevelt 100,000 |Grant..... 


Wilson 1,000,000 iT. Roosevelt 


2 Dollars : 
383.316.0021, 530,653,000 | 1,298'522,000 18,268,720,000|21, 586,000 


"330,034,000 
mo 92 1,377,999,000 sa aoe 
- |10,821,292,000 |11,269,046,000: Paci Rant 26 eS 


ots... 


Internal Roe “Collections 1957-58 © 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


Fiscal Year 1958 | Fiscal year 1957 
-| $79,978,476,000 


Source of revenue 


Grand total, all sources 


Corporation income and profits taxes, total. 
MRE ULAT OD is iis SINCE ee neral ate ven sie vce e cess lets 
Exempt organization business income tax. 


Individual income and employment taxes, total.. 47,212,944,000 46,610,293,000 
Income tax not withheld 12'091.789,000 » 12,799.067,000 
Income tax withheld and old-age and disability insurance, total... 34, 992, 32,865, 172,000 
Railroad retirement, total. i 575,282,000 616,020,000 
Unemployment insurance. E 335,880,000 330,034,000 

MEME SEIS SRC rth y aoa ae eats Peay aime a tester ence ak sate viaierace Se aMarenael esos ig 1,277,052,000 1, 253,071,000 © 

25 Gift tax.... | 133,873,000 124,928,000 
4 Excise taxes, total. 10,814,268,000 10,673,544,000 
Alcohol taxes. 2; 946, rie 000 2,973,195,000 
Distilled spirits. 2,092,183,000 _ 21118 "957,000 
es cordials, € 91, ore: 000 88,672,000 
Beer... 4 F 762,660,000 765,565,000 — 
Tobacco. fr 1,734,021,000 1,674,050,000 
Stamp taxes on documents, ete. “and playing cards. 109,452,000 _ 107,546,000 
Manufacturers eres: taxes. 3,974, 135,000 3,761,925,000 
Gasoline. 1,636,629,000 1,455,952,000 
Lubricating oil. . 69,996,000 ,601, 
rs Tires, inner tubes, and tread rubber. aes 231,747,000 213,749,000 
Motor vehicles, passenger, trucks, buses. parts, ‘ete... BM si-5 1,170,003,000 ,144,233, 
Radio and television sets, phonographs, components, ¢ Qtt.qaae 3 146,422,000 149,192,000 
Refrigerators, freezers, air-conditioners. . er i CH 39,379,000 46,894,000 
Electric, gas, and ob appliances, 4 pereent. 61,400,000 75,196, 
Pistols and revolvers. 1,568,000 1,417, 
Phonograph records, 18,282,000 16,450, 
die Musical instruments. . 14,635,000 14,781.000 
o Sporting goods.. 11,255,000 9,897,000 
: Fishing rods. . 4,995,000 4,717,000 
Business und store machines. 90,658,000 83,175,000 
i Cameras, lenses, film, and projectors. . 22,546,000 19,901,000 
Electric light bulbs and tubes. . 24,936,000 26,080,000 
Firearms (other than pistols and Tevolvers), shells, ' and~ 
cartridges. off 5 14,617,000 15, eu 000 
Mechanical penells, pens, and lighters. 9,060,000 114,000 
Matches. 5,111,000 5,865,000 
Retailers’ excise t taxes.. 341,621,000 336,081,000 
Luggage. 58,785,000 57, 000 
Jewelry. . 156,134,000 156, 604, 000 
TN tec ee gel cag ro ce ee ceey a Se 28,544,000 29,494,000 
Toilet preparations. . 98,158 000 92,868,000 
Miscellaneous excise taxes. Mle 1,741,327.000 1,718,509,000 
Admissions to theaters, concerts, athletic contests, root 
gardens, cabarets, ete.. : Doeee 97,602,000 119,089,000 
Club dues and initiation fees. 60/338,000 54/236,000 
‘Long-distance “eens ‘telegraph, cable. Tadio, « ete. 256.143,000 244,251,000 
Leased wires. . J 23,233,000 ,934,000 
Local telephone service. 370,810,000 347,024,000 
Transportation of: 
| Oil by pipelies- 35,143,000 37,159,000 
| Persons, . 5 225,809,000 222,158,000 
| Property... 462,989,000 67,978,000 
| Use of safe deposit boxes, 10 percent. 6,137,000 5,826,00 
Coconut and other vegetable ere Processed. . 9,383,000 19,652,000 
Sugar. . 85,911,000 86,091,000 
Diesel and special motor fuels. 46,061,000 39,454,000 
Narcotics and marihuana. 1,088,000 972,000 
Coin-operated amusement and ‘gaming devices. . 17,513,000 15,044,000 
hpi alleys) pool tables. - 3,139,000 3,122,000 
agering taxes: 
Occupational tax. . 628,000 759,000 
Wagers. 6,311,000 6,566,000 
Use tax on highway motor vehicles. . 33,117,000 27,163,000 
aurernied Teo tarwarin or Fenovated butier, ‘filed cheese, and 6b 13,000 
mported o gomsreat ne. 5 ‘ 4 
sirens. raha 22,000 18,000 

Unclassified. excise taxes: 

Unapplied collections. . 3,378,000 1,833,000 
Undistributed depositary receipts. . __ = 36, 127,000 64,404,000 
; Taxes not otherwise classified ...... 6.0.0 6.00 ce cece eee ee eee 7,024,009 15,482,000 


20,533,316,000 
20/531/116.000 
2, 000 


$80,171,971,000 


Finance--Wneomes Lae Collections by States 
by 1958 _— . 

- sh nt non vost atte Ree hes) 
Individual = a x 


Cécpon ati income and | Miscellane- 
juices aod: a 7 ang Seep 


a0 


Internal revenue regions and districts* : ‘Collections: 


‘| profits taxes | _- taxes! 
roars ‘ ’ 7,212,944 
‘United States, total 79, gaat ee oa Pele ATA cree 
Atlanta region.. apie dy ae 108357. "545543 102,184 
tlanta@..... G : 355.3: 2 
ming’ 496,155 118,094 : 
a 287,511 70/170 204,015 10328 
Greensboro 1,857,5. 277,110 rr roe 
ackson..... Si EES mas wae Nc 176.473 26,579 11,136,9 es 
JUTE, TERS I 1,094,513 - 207,53 beget "29 
acters oc. 6. cr amet Race 622,225 132,765 > 444-369 aoe 
_ Boston region........... 00.200! eta os 139) 10,40 
ee ee ee 400/276 | 1.407.025 207,468 
Burlington. 335.272 905,182 157.822 
Portsmouth 64,450 22871 23,818 
ee eats. 4,112,968 7,435,150 2,590,667 
Pee esion 1,571,803 3,386,988 562.918 
Detain. 1'944.461 2/666.418 1,387,277 
Milwaukee Hee 501.766 268/268 
Springfield. . CRM hae cca tase 956,696 erg on ance fnc2 
Cincinnati region...) 1.2.1.2. 222.2222! 10,268,007 rete er rerts *F87'304 
Cincinnati. oy ie teres ining s RAS Bosra igen ene oat 
ee ee 102/063 310'3 2hoR8 
Indianapolis... | 1,798,028 339,055 1 117,227 1 341-748 
Parkers) Bae Bos 7 3 243,568 Beeb. 
aera 1,239,931 241,929 610.016 387.986 
Dallas region 4,549,709 1,003,682 2,949,008 597,022 
Albuquerque. . 157,411 433 131, a. 160'187 
Austin SMES Aches Sacin s oeGAe| ST ZO 360.067 917,316 18 
Dallas. . Stone oe bie Sete at! = ODO. 739 265,200 869.3 ‘16 
MMOBGUIG are et ca cies cco cece 186,009 29,995 144,190 82 
New Orleans. |. 1.1. 12222222: Ce 691,591 147,040 rere soone 
Oklahoma City. . 5 oa ee WN E Bees 817.388 182/946 . 424 381 1,220-082 
New York city, region. Rae chats wie Mie alee ae 15,348,079 5,420,130 yeaereae aoe 
Albany.. site SOL SOC ROO ae 924,080 11,695 oy 149'304 
Saat siren | 1988 a 
Buffalo. . Fi 5 5 
Lower Manhattan. 2,690,308 ean ate stig 
peeacuce 793540 138,768 928,171 
Upper Manhattan: 1,792,540 Re a ree 
Omaha felon: a aeen 1,279,986 4, et sos 
Aberdeen. . Waris? ’ 56276 "64 
were : 98,189 80,735 
ice Aisles” Be t7s $38'389 39°710 
a 0s | eaere | aes 
omaha ae 7.73 319.176 57.325 
St. Louis. 313,068 769,684 188,181 
St. Paul, . oe 321,661 803,300 120,656 
eats adteser | ofatees | 0808 
ent ees "259.677 1/321,006 "291/214 
Camden. 98,417 326,582 0:627 
era saute | Ltenaat | 2303 
ee uble. "39¢ 1,432'887 358,592 
Scranton. a 02'6 200,068 370,911 31,683 
Wilmington. . Set Ratt Re eel 784,815 475,487 296,052 113,276 
San Francleco region. SIA Goro) i ES 9,186,404 1,625,170 6,517,325 1,043,909 
Boise, . bie Coq eee ane 34/826 108,18 5,64 
Helena. eee hain te vec non 138,940 23,353 107,159 81428 
HONOMBI A Cse ees See Se 166,306 33,764 123/566 . 8,976 
Los Angeles 3,768,148 1647 2,714,632 346,869 
Phoenix. 35,036 36,162 188,737 10,13 
Portland. . 472,025 70,961 375,608 5,4 
Reno,.... 109,986 14,096 78,478 17,412 
Salt Lake City. 200;022 44’ 188 136,996 18,838 
San Francisco. . 2,985,802 501,655 1,968,308 515.839 
Seattle. 75,312 173,351 715,65: 30 
International Operations Division. p 152,680 4,8 119,428 4 
Puerto Rico. . 3: ee has 40,934 3 ,010 20,921 
i Other ¥ witaietiatc” ee 1115746 4,084 99,418 152 
Ollect; ons not str ute 
Undistributed depositary receipts. . i ~ 164, IOS)... Fete ree -117,976 —36,127 
Transferred to Government of Guam.... 3,500 é ~3;500 tS OR eR 
TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES NOT SHOWN ABOVE 
Alaska. Pa , nice 43,669 3,529 38 5 
California. . ENiass 6,753,950 1,208,303 4,682,940 862,707 
Mllinois. 6,478,405 1,758,464 3,888,754 831,187 
Missouri. . 1,892,308 84,397 1,159,792 "1 
New Jersey. 2'420:308 549/481 1,559,808 3115019 
New York. 15,348,079 5,420,130 8,099,329 1,828,620 
io. : Sire Race .. | 513551654 1,591,243 3,137.30 627, 
Pennavivaais. dietale. ag JRO cee ee OST OL ,401,422 3,584,136 819,236 
Texas zs cleo ansNlae cyonle daly eee a OY REO 625,267 1,786,686 285,356 
Washington”. is Wenn 931,643 169,822 767, 84,172 


Includes as gsbliowe-= Individual: ra tax not withheld Ae 091,789,000; Withheld income tax and 
old-age insurance $34,209,992,000; Railroad retirement $575,282 ,000; Unemployment insurance $335,880,000. 
“Includes the following taxes—Estate $1,277,052,000; Gift. $133,873,000; Alcohol $2, oat 00 suant To- 
bacco $1,734,021,000; Other excise taxes $6, 133, 786, 000; Taxes not otherwise classified $7,02. 


Tevenu' ipts. differ f 
ndition of ie Covered 
ie 


= Individual Income Tax Returns 1956 5 
Source: Preliminary Statistics of Income for 1956, published July, 1958 by the Internal Revenue Service, ce 
Treasury Department | Lee 

Total number | Adjusted gross Incometax — 
Adjusted gross income classes of returns Z income Taxable income| after credi 


= 


3,775,785 1,242,391,000 RN res acc 
3,026, 2,419,568,000 197,906,000 39,381,000 
4,314,995 5,362,761,000 1,074,803,000 213,384,000 
3,857.498 6,751,496,000 1,749,430,000 344,842, 
3,987,142 8,970,939,000 2,791,512, 548,045,000 
4,056,620 11, 152,699,000 3,902,002.000 769,289,000 
4,106,515 13,341,919,000 5,080,487, 1,009,932, pe 
4,174,508 15,663,117,000 6,493, 133,000 1,302, 169,000 
4,125,509 17,524,699,000 7,510,253, 1,511,894,000 
3,921,112 18,615,806,000 8,326,458,000 /1,674,860,000 
6,234,822 » 124,140, 16,339,6 , 284,283, i 
4,371,937 28,257,411,000 15,093,947,000 ,044,035,000 — 
2,789,254 20,892,452,000 12,164,653, 2,475,365,000 
1,811,486 15,315, 151,000 9,488,649,000 1,950, 768,000 
1,123,333 10,619,629,000 6,913, 700,000 1,435,768,000 — 
1,921,229 22,570,293,000 15,701,404,000 3.369,114,000 — 
498,101 8,542,677,000 6,449, 593,000 1,520,665,000 
sage OID 569, , 
$50.000 under $100.000......... 89,170 5,905,463,000 4,983,489, 000 2,128,630,000 
; $100,000 under $150 000. ....... 14,111 1,685,994,000 1,388,017,000 708,831,000 
nf $150,000 under $200,000, ....... 3,851 660,532,000 536,849,000 297,130,000 - 
ES $200,000 under $500,000. ....... 4,046 1,142,240,000 -913,397,000 545,677,000 — 
$500,000 under $1,000,060..... 597 398,988,000 319,092,000 202,455,000 
$1,000,000 or more............. 272 559,601.000 443,128,000 288,234,000 
PEGG riers 0) oor one Boar ie ko ejo pales 58,798,843 268,583,814,600 | 141,532,061,000 32,732,132,000 
Returns with no adjusted gross 
income, non-taxable......... 398,161 859,546,000 | —- 
Grane total .>. 2.2... 22a... 59,197,004 267,724,268,000 | 141,532,061,000 32,732,132,000 


Savings by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals (Billions of dollars) 


1958 

Type of savings! 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Jan. 

Mar. 

- —¥. Currency and deposits............2.....000. 4.9 54 3.8 4.9 a eee 

: Currency Ais OG eRe Se Oe ee Tie at 6) — 4 4 * ae i 

IGMATIM GepoBlyge eh... cere aoe os este ee biae Se 1) Se 6) =O ane 

Time and savings deposits?................ 4.6 4.7 3.5 4.3 6.6 3.2 

2. Savings and loan associations shares.......... 3.6 4.4 4.8 4.8 4.8 1.3 

RMIOCIINGIER eat a nce Ne cla kt. to Mane ee ee as 3.4 2 6.3 5.2 6.0 4 

PS eRR VIRB DOUG rie costes laine casein 2 6 2 [os Ee ae “ 

Other U. S. government... ........-.2s00.. *) — 1.6 1.6 1.5 2:0 | = 18 

State and local government... ...........% 1.8 7 127, 14 2.0 a 

Corporate and other... veined. tee 1.3 6 2.7 2.3 4.0 7 

Bonds and NOS a7. cia) oer = os a le pets A ath 1.6 38 2.7 5 

Investment company shares?............ 4 ‘D 8 9 1.0 2: 

Other preferred and common stock....... 5 2 _3 4 3 eel 

4, Private insurance and pension reserves........ 6.9 7.3 7.6 8.0 7.8 1.9 

UHSULANCE LERCE VES... -castasniswic oh sa sae 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.4 3.6 8 

Insured pension ee hs Yasser toy Sones aA i se Ae a4 # 

-i MONON L ike haces ae A § : H R ; 

- Non-insured pension § 33 28 a 33 Bt e 

- indivi ls’ debts . . A E : 3 i — 

bare eras Neca 7.3 9.1 11.9 10.4 8.2 16 

Consumer indebtedness® 3.6 1.0 6.1 31 2.6} — 17 

A oancuaraving Ga ove Ls + 107 90 68 | 136] 166 44 

R een hone Seat MEF Rentiaotieea Acne Dees 14.2 17.3 16.2 15.2 3:0 
9. Construction and equipment of non-profit 

institutions....... eget Tb Ss bataittne. a oe Bae ae Be ee Be 

. Consumer durable go0dS.............++005 oh : “ b ‘ R i 
it Total gross saving (7+8+9+10)...........- 54.8 54.5 61.9 65.9 69.2 14.7 


1 incorporated business saving of the types specified. Figures are rounded and will not 
actneartiy ada to fetanise The foregoing data have been compiled by the Commission from many differ- 
ent sources. Because of the nature of the figures, current data are necessarily estimates and, therefore, 

j revision. : 
ped sale ot aWar ce and deposits in credit unions and the postal savings system. 

8Includes closed-end investment companies as well’ as mutual funds. 

‘Includes Social Security funds, state and local retirement systems, etc. 

5Mortgage debt to institutions on one-to-four-famuy noniarm dwellings. 

6Consumer debt owed to corporations, largely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other 
durable consumer goods, although including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. 
Policy loans on government and private life insurance have been deducted from those items of saving. 

7Change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities. 

SConstruction of one-to-four-family nontarm dwellings less net acquisitions of properties by non- 


individuals. 


‘Indicates less than $50 million. 


“iw 2." . | 
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Finance——Stock of Money; Business Failures ~ 
Stock of» Money in the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


; _ . Money Held in Treasury " Money Outside of Treasury 


Total Amount held as; In Circulation 
June} ele meta bet Seviaee U. s. 
* eu. & x Total certificates (and — « Total - 
a of 189) 
Dollars Dollars - lars 
940 |28,457,909,874|21,836,935,523 ,066,772 156,039,431 |11.333,196.181| 7.847, 
1945 009, 399.687 |22.202,300,287| 19,923,737.751 156,039,431 |30,491,765, 26.746.2. 
1948 |52,601,128,801|25,890,133,954| 24,563,132,422 156,039,431 |31,831,754,706 |27,902,858,968 
1949 |53,103,980,266|26,861,355,044| 25,554,810,696 156,039,431 |31,367.726, 112 |27,492,909, 90: 
1950 |52,440,353,019 |26,646,408,890| 25,348,625,209 156,039,431 |30,976,045,055 
1951 |50,985,938,646 |24,175,564,567 | 22,894,640,726 156.039,431 |32,006,292,524 
1952 | 53.853.745,458 |25,810,839,931| 24,528,270,090 156,039,431 |33,243,443,104 
1953 |54,015,346,203 |24,960,949,92 3,702,045,916 156,039,431 |34,285,716,898/30,1 
1954 429,404,668 |24,480,869,892| 23,669,625,208 156,039,431 é 207,639 |29,921, 
1955 |53,308,618,138 |24,250,685,133 ,438,908, ,039, 34,318,726,197 |30,229, 
1956 ,008,742,886 |24,330,005,990| 23,562,347,001 156,039,431 |34,947,916,327 |30,7 
1957 |55,363,063,257 |25,146,983,200| 24,388,565,215 156,039,431 35, 545,017 
1958 '54,058,079,705!23,911,812,021! 23,220,178,360 156,039,431 |35,415,219,52 


There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— 
Gi) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on Te- 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 


security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 


value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer. of the United States as a redemption fund 
are counted as part of the required reserve. ‘‘Gold 
certificates’ as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve k notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


Pct. 


June| Gold coin Silver Subsidary Federal National Other lof gold 
30 and dollars silver reserve bank an to tot. 
bullion notes notes total money 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1940 ./19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 | 63.41 
1945, /20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 825,798,486 |23,650.974.895 | 121,215,375 |48,009,299'6 42.10 
1948 , |23,532,460,372 | 493,100,146 952,298,876 |24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076 |52,601,128,801 | 44.74 
1949 . |24,466,324,100 | 492,857,480 989,455,582 |24,040,979,400 93,834,756 |53,103,980,266 | 46.07 
1950 . | 24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 |1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.20 
1951. /21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 |1,041,945,901 |24,574,933,690 82,381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952 ,/23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 /1,117,889,100 |25,753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1958 .|22,462,817,840 | 491,517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 74,472,259 -|54,015,346,203 | 41.58 
1954 ,|21,927,002,967 | 491,020,651 |1,275,666,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 | 41.04 
1955. |21,677,574,826 | 490,347,400 |1,296,140,300 |26,629,030,415 67.378,909 |53,308,618,.318 | 40.66 
1956 .| 21,799 145,323 | 488,650,400 |1,317,444,900 |27,177,987,170 64,613,453 |54,008,742,886-| 40.36 
1957 .|22,622,942,692 | 488,435,800 |1,382,455,600 |27,632,726,755 62,076,657 |55,363,063,257 | 40.86 
1958 .|21,356,155,604 | 488,246,700 |1,448,812,500 |27,498,453,915 59,905,142 |54,058,079,705 | 39.51 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), 


excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.: data do not include banks ; 


Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities) Year Number | Liabilities 
($1.000) | «s 
-O£ a 
WO20 Sse 881 11,408 168,204 5.250 B34 OOO 
EGG. lowes 6 21,214 14,768 182,520 9,246 8.1 
1930...... 26.355 13,619 166,684 9,162 248,283 
NOS 2 overs. 31,822 11,848 136, 8,058 59, 
1933A 20,307 9,40 100,763 7,611 283,314 
1933B 19,859 3.221 45,339 8,862 394,153 
1985,..... 12,244 1,222 31,660 11,086 462,628 
1936 A 9,607 809. 30,225 10,969 449,380 
UR Y See 9,490 1,129 67,349 12,686 562,697 
1938...... 12,836 3,474 204,612 13,739 15,29. 
A and B—Revisions were made in the classifica- bankruptcy, execution, foreclosure, 


tion of failures in 1933 and 1939. In these years, 
two sets of figures are given—the original denoted 
as ‘‘A’’ for comparison with previous years and the 
revised denoted as ‘‘B’”’ for comparison with sub- 
sequent years, 

A business failure, 
occurs when a commer 
is involved in a court 
action which is likely t 


as defined for this record, 
cial or industrial enterprise 
proceeding or a voluntary 


o end in loss to creditors. tase a hevdbts 


Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- cluding farmers, employees, professi m 

; > onal 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- others not in business, all of which are excludet 
ment, voluntary or involuntary pecition in from the Dun & Bradstre 


onal banks in the continental United States and all State commercial banks 
eae and stock savings banks and private and industrial bank: ypes 
tltutions hats are treated as banks nd the Federal bank Supervisory abenciaga pevainty 
: Total D 
Number of Banks = (in millions bs Satine 
: 4 Nonmember ; [No 
Member banks banks Member banks 
ee SS SS —— ———| Tota! a 
Mu- all 
ban 


‘| Na- tual ks Na- 
Total tonal State aoe Other Total | tional 
in 1 


Cr09 


19,688) 41,282) 25,401 
8,320| 51,641 


Peserot- 
Roe SE 
ONS 


151, er 118) 378 
163,770|122.707 
171,860|129,737 


PARRA AHA HHO 
Wi RO ~7~10000 
GROW eno 


oro 


670) 98,6 
215,510) 158,388|100, 836 
216,986|157,593|100,989 
14,090 233,020/170,637'109,091| 61,545 31, 668 


Ernchides one bank in Alaska and one in the Virgin Islands that became members on April 
and May 31, 1957, respectively. 2June 6, 1957. 8Dec. 31, T. es ae 


DHAAIAAR 


Wow 


Er All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1958 
Sy Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 
Invest- Invest- 9 
States Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* | Deposits 
Maine........ + $475,067; $302,130} $941,203/||North Dakota.. $226,748) $315,814) $701,153 
N. piaoinenine 487,572 235,805 811,989|\South Dakota. . 249,730 253,349 628,853 
Vermont...... 290,538 113,252 458,586 ||Nebraska...... 588,282 504,754| 1,454,848 
Massachusetts..| 5,691,206) 2,991,198) 9,942,977||Kansas....,... 767,757 716,022| 2,078,051 
Rhode Island. . 710,222 315,305} 1,236,930)|Montana...... 286,654| _ 270,428 756,566 
Connecticut....| 2,327,801) 1,247,113| 4,356,669|/Wyoming...... 130,576 148,392 363,533 
New England. 9, "982, 406 5. 204,803} 17,748,354/|Colorado...... 753,914 532,955; 1,701,785 
——_—__-|—_—. ——||New Mexico.,. 232,864 214,239 595,767 
New York..... “34,750,972 12,534,349 58, pea 993||Oklahoma..... 918,426 680,535| 2,369,372 
New Jersey.... 3,475,606) 2, 319 7,471,646 |'Western...... 4, 154, 951) 3,636,488; 10,649,928 — 
Pennsylvania. 7,354,254 3,912,689) 14, 794° 662 ur 
Delaware. 36 242,368 766,485 1,406,434 773,441; 2,818,675 — 
Maryland. 973,910}; 2,719,922 20,350 567,017) 1,810,862 
Dist. of C 452,578| 1,403,334 11,021,005) 5,400,130) 20,777,836 ee 
Eastern...... 20,310,692| 85,174,042 253,433 209,754 572,486 
406,726 234,537 841,984 2 
Virginia....... 860,471) 2,915,523 148,923 115,586 331,285 Bs 
West Virginia. . 452,207) 486,432] 1,190,668 515,842 199,767 906,823 Ea. 
North Carolina. 1,103,980) 600,828| 2,457,050 14,572,713} 7, 500, 232) 28, 059, 951 br 
South Carolina. 346,658 275,279 878,112 sat 
Georgia...... . 1,161,627 686,703| 2,506,764||Total states... |115,107,862| 65,782,404 |233,000,860 
Florida........ 1,528,588) 1,389,431| 4,076,806 J z 
y Alabama...... 726,013 516,868| 1,776,322||Alaska........ 61,110 63,483 162,024 
Mississippi..... 405,058 300,362) 1,080,834||Canal Zone.... 1,138 lis. scones 21,444 * 
Louisiana....,. 1,026,175 857,925| 2,775,549||Guam......... Q/BOBT cscars wemean 21,028 
AW Re epee) 4,467,070) 2,591,746 10, 400,962 ||Hawaii........ 247,936 142,847 517,587 re 
Arkansas...... 387,045 320,404 1,064/813 Puerto Rico..., 325,059 65,090 433,490 =e 
Kentucky..... 867,673 723,505| 2,147,688||Samoa........ 277 1,309 1,725 eS 
Tennessee... .. 1,296,601 722,323) 2,795,858 ||Virgin Islands. . 6,792 10,991 19,934 ? 
Southern.,,.. 151 10,764! 10,332,277| 36,066, 10, 949 Total posses- 
a sions.,..... 651,920 283,720) 1,177,232. 
GOs ite cree 4, 4,821, 064 3,455,449] 10, 588,593 593 ee See A 
Indiana....... 1,683,870) 1,724,765 4)346,378 Total U.S. and 
ee a. tae eee ints ps ee Leta aes possessions. '115,759,782' 66,066,124 '234,178,092 
Miehigan....-. , , , , 7 
Wisconsin. ||.” 1,662,053| “1;468,466|: + 41012;3461| . -raVestment Dgures above are tor. 0. ea varia 
Minnesota. . . 11873,652| 1,114,162] 4,023,958 165) ao eCb) BA = ae cane eee ee 
Tawa 1) /7'957'397 '944'866| 2'855,788 tions. Other investment totals follow: Obligations 
NAESOU Eon 3°393' 217] 1,714'883| 5,593,493 of States and political subdivisions, $14,669,460, - 
BEOUED« = s29 juice 000; other bonds, notes and debentures, $7,091,- 
Middle 951,000; corporate stocks, including stocks of 
Western....| 23,566,690} 18,797,912| 55,301,636||Federal Reserve banks, $1,290,402,000. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 


End ae EE “currency Large denomination currency Unase 
of: | cula- |_—_—$——— —_———  —— ]80r ted 
year! tion | Total|Coin| $1 dele $5 $10 oS $20_ Total) $50 $100 $500 $1,000|$5,000/$10,000 
1945 (28,515)20,683)1,274!1,039'73/2,313 6,782 9,201 7,834 2,327/4,220 220: “454 801 7 24 2 
1946 [28,952|20,437/1,361 1,029/67|2.173/6,497| 9,310] 8,518/2,492 4,771| 438] 783 8 26 3 
28,868|20,020] 1,404] 1,048/65)/2,110/6,275] 9,119) 8,850/2,548/5,070) 428) 782 5 17 3 
1948 224119, 529)1,464/1,049/64/2,047)/6,060] 8,8: 8,698/2,494/5,074| 400} 707 5 17 3 
1949 |27,600] 19,025] 1,484] 1,066/62|2.004|5,897| 8,512] 8,578|2,435|/5,056| 382] 689 4 11 3 
1950 |27.741|19'305|1,554|1,113/64/2/049/5,998| 8,529] 8/438/2,422/5,043/ 368] 588 4 12 2 
1951 |29,206|20,530}1,654|1,182|67/2,120/6,329| 9,177] 8,678)2,54415,207| 355] 556 4 12 v4 
3952 |30,433/21,450) 1,750} 1,228]71/2,14316,561| 9,696) 8,985/2,669/5,447) 343) 512 4 10 2 
1953 |30.781/21,636|1,812/1,249)/72|2,119/6,565| 9,819) 9,146)2,732/5,581| 333] 486 4 iL 2 
1954 |30,509/21,374|1,834|1,256)71/2,098|6.450} 9,665) 9,136/2,720)5,612) 321| 464 3 15 2 
1955 |31,158/22,021/1.927|1,312|75|2,151|6,.61 :940) 9.136|2.736|5.641| 307| 438 3 pO Ti ers 
1956 |31,790|22,598 oer 1,369!78|2,196/6,734|10.194| 9.192|2,771|5,704| 292) 407 3 14 
1957 131,834!22'626 2.110/1,398'80 21188 .6,662!10,187! 9,208 3 777\5,752) 280: 384 | 3 13 


¥ 
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_ Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities . 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 


Yr. (Cal.) New York| Phila. -; Chicago | “Boston |; Los Ang. vet disiass| 


$1,000 + $1,000 ) 1,000 i 
1935.',, .,|181.551,008]~ 16,904,000] 13.194,988| 10,645,822] 5,852,2 6,478,835] 4,5: 
1940. . . ...|160,878,038| 21,455,000) 16,684,672] 11,943,665] - 7 880 773,8 31 
tah Reet TORR carta) seeaae| A aasiee se cee ee) Ie 
1950... , ./399,308,634| 51.10 "O00 48°58; 30:851:377| 36:745,364| 28019 578) 31 


... . (532,029; 7.147.000; 48,528,413] 30,851, 019, 393, ; 
Toee 2 330/989; 408 35965: 000 Ba, 18 527 32/472,726| 42'818,633| 31,492.157| 36,364,754] 20,057.8' 
1956... ./559,156,703| 64;714,000| 57.473:491| 35.181.008| 46.060,442| 33,794'915| 38.388, 20,713,841 
1957:.., . .1581,349,7561_ 57,659,000) _59,053,9721 35,886,428] 45,916,099! 34,871,764| 38,786,565| 21,213,606 


Y¥r. (Cal) Pittsb’rgh| Cleveland, St. Louis Minneap. Baltimore; Cincin. |N. Orleans; Louisville 


1,000 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
; 3 3,044,735] 2.910.637] 2.466.319] 1, 1,395, 116 

PR) ACE) Ge Se) ae) 
1529, 428 i 196, .3L5, 305, 664, ; 

repeats i7 833,839 14/896.444] 14:113,81 9,928'712| 6:870°927| 6.934 


19,136,874] 23/296.779 
21/142'527| 26,426,614 
23/631,699| 29/267/100 


17,450,330 17,436,146 15,521.950| 12,613,7571 8,679,601 
:| 24/966,9371 30,329,426 


8 
18,481, 18,496,8' 17,071,914] 13,589,421} 9,355,086} 9,63 
19,222,957| 19,727,272| 18,309,878] 14,668,959] 10,347,638] 10,158,851 
is'sgait 20,869,699] 18,902,752! 14,861,656! 10,925,5501 10,114,497 


Bank Suspensions 


Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- Suspen- Suspen 
Year signa Deposits Year sions Deposits Deposits 

659 230,643,000 13,012,000 42.000 

1,352 , 363,000 34,998, ,000 

2,294 |1,690,669,000||1940 5.943.000 14,000 

1,456 715.626.000 726,000 ,000 

4,004 |3,598,975,000]/1 +702,000 880,000 
57 36,937,000 1223,000 498,000 
34 10,015,000 15,000 -881,000 
44 11,306,000)/1 167,000 869,000 
59 19,723,000 3.00 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 
which had not been licensed by June 30. 1933. 

No suspensions in years 1945, 1946 and 1948. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 
: Ne- |Swit- Ar- 
December] U. S.| Unit. |France| Ger- |ther-| zer- Spain| U.S. | Italy| Bel- |Can- gen- | Ja- | In- 
; King.! ma’y/lands| land S.R. gium| ada | tina | pan | dia 


1 120 | 734 
1 Vi Ire 
1 24 | 716 
1 28 | 735 
1 58 | 597 
1 96 | 624 
1 256 | 698 
1 256 7 
1 333 | 621 
1 346 | 7 

1 346 | 776 
1 é 346 | 778 
1 1,597 35: 929 
1 861 |1,494 | 844 |1,676 338 | 928 
1 575 12,542 | 744 11,718 452 | 913 


1Beginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1957 Gold Reserves in other countries Gn _ millions of dollars)—Brazil 324; Chile 40; Cu . ~ 
mark 31; Egypt 188; Indonesia 39; Iran 138; Mexico 180; New Zealand’ 38: iorwag. pe, open, OB: 


South Africa 217; Sweden 219; Turkey 144; Uruguay 180; : i 
entice a y guay 180; Venezuela 719; Bank for International 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others juoted in cents ‘ 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) ong. donna 
Country and par Nov. 13, 1958 


Europe Canada (Free). canna che ee ee 103.125. 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound).......... $2.8014 ||New Zealand ($2.80 per pound)...../.! 2.79-9/16 
Belgium (2.00 cents per franc).......... 2.00 _||South Africa ($2.80 per pound).....__" 2.80-9/16 
Denmark (14,477 cents per-Krone) sims wei 14.52 Far East 
France (Par value for franc not yet Hong Kong (17.5¢ per Hong Kong dollar) 17.45 
CLANS) SEC OVD Ue ia ais a ea Bn ct pra ay 0.23% ||India (Calcutta) (21.00 cents per rupee) 21.03 
Germany (Fed. Republic) 23.809 cents per Pakistan (Karachi) (21.00 cents per rupee) 21.05 
Deutsche mark, (free conv.)........... 23.9% Latin America 
Holland (26.315 cents per guilder). 26.39 Argentina (5.555 cents Per Peso) is. 2c 


Italy (par value for lira not yet 
established) % 


rustl sv oceteVepbigietare «tye ine om OR TIOE 624.81 Chile (0.909 cents per pi nti -oin site whiscenee Ose 

ay. (14.00 cents per krone)...... 2... 14.03 Colombia (51,282 cents per peso) (Free) 16.60 

Bor (28.75 escudos per dollar)..._- 3.30 Mexico (8.00 cents per DESO) ix Lees: g 

ep me (eree -peseta) =, ane caaae chen 2 Peru (Par value for sol altered for variable 
weden (19.33 cents per krona) 2. oisacecus 19,36 trade rates) ree er 

Switzerland (4.37 francs per dollar) ...... 23.34 Uruguay (Par value for peso ‘not yet Hae 

Reel Other Continents established) (Free).................... 22.70 
ustralia ($2.24 per pound)............... $2.2414 || Venezuela (29.85 cents per bolivar)...... 30.03 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Stock Exchange 


= Stocks Bonds Seats = Stocks Bonds Seats 

ear a ear | ———— | ee 

(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
Dollars [Dollars 


Dollars Dollars |Dollars 


266,569,000/1,026,254,000; 85,000| 72,000 377,563, 2,261,985, 110| 95,000] 49,000 
1910...) 163,705,000} 634,863, ' 65,00 363,709,312] 1,364,174,150| 97,000) 61.000 
1915 372,497,000) 961,700, 4,000| 38,000 25: 5 


1925..:| 459 1 949 
1929*. ||1,124/800,410|2'996,398,000] 625,000 |525,000 ||1950 
19 810,632,546 2-720 301,800) 480.000 |205,000 


1935. ..| 381,635,752| 3.339, 458,000/145.000| 70,000 337,805,179} 772,875,640) 55,000] 39,000 
1939...) 262,029,599/2,046,083,000| 70,000} 51,000 354,851,325) 775,940,140) h 38,000 
1940...| 207,599,749) 1,669,438,000| 60,000} 33,000 573,374,622| 979,510,030} 88,000} 45,000 
1941.,.|/ 170,603,671/2,111,805,000| 35,000] £9,000 -| 649,602,291) 1,045,949,100) 90, 80,000 
1942,. 125,685,298) 2.311,479,250) 30,000} 17,000||1956...| 556,284,172) 1,068,933,850| 113,000] 75,000 
1943, 278,741,765'3.254,717,725' 48,000| 27,000 ||1957...|_ 559,946,890! 1,081,596,630' 89,000) 65,000 


*Record high. 
As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1957, there were 1,522 stock issues aggregating 4,803,769,085 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total value of $195,570,176,105. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange 


Seat price Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes ranges 
Date |—————-@_—____ |__| Date |——-______ | ——______—_ 
Stocks Bonds High Low Stocks Bonds High Low 


1929.. .|476,140,375| $513,551,000) $254,000) $150,000}|1947...| 72,376,027| $88,638,000) $25,000] $13,500 
1930... .|222,270,06. 3,541,000) 225,000} 70.000 rite 8 0 000 

1935...| 75.747.764|1,171,440,000] 33.000; 12,000}|1949.../ 66,201,828] 49,636,000] 10,000 500 
1939...| 45,729,888; 444,497,000} 12,000 7,000)|1950. .. 107,792,340} 47,549,000] 11,000 500 
1940...) 42,928,377) 303,902,000 7,250 6,900||1951. . . }111,629,218 38,832,000] 15,500 9,500 
1941...) 34,656,354) 249,705,000 2,600 1,000] / 1952... {106,237,657 28,565,000) 14,000} - 12,000 
1942...| 22,301,852) 176,704,500 1,700 650|| 1953, . . |102,378,937 32,114,800} 15,000) 10,100 
1943...| 71,374,283) 231,109,000 8,500 1,600}|1954. . . |162,948,716 30,697,000} 19,000} 10,000 
1944...) 71,061,783} 181,073,500) 16,000 7,500)| 1955... 228,955,915 35,330,000) 22,000} 17,500 
1945... ]143,309,392] 167,333.000} 32,000] 12,000)\1956.. . |228,231,047 22,282,000] 31,500} 19,500 
1946. . .1137,313,214 79,770,000\ 27.500! —19.000|\1957.. . 1214.011,566 16,538.000| 28,000! 21,500 


Change of name from New York Curb Exchange was effected January 5, 1953. 


Bureau of the Mint 
Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in mestic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but for business purposes. Other activities include the 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
tivities were placed under a newly organized assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the ores. Coinage production of the United States 
Treasury. Mints-for the calendar year 1957 is shown as 

The Bureau of-the Mint manufactures all do- follows. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1957 


or 
S 


nd 

bo 

e 
Donrbs 
rey 
i=} 

=) 


Denomination Philadelphia | Denver Total value Total pieces 
[LVER 

Half dollars... . ee Pn ne ee $2,557,000.00 | $9,983,425.00 |$12,540,425.00 25,080,850 
Quarter dollars: 2. . 20... Fo cee 11,633,000.00 | 19,481,040.00 | 31,114,040.00 124,456,160 
Pe IR Mere ein eas catrenls oF 16,016,000.00 | 11,335,433.00 | 27,351,433.00 273,514,330 
*Potareliver:. 18 nc ow ke Gets sae 30,206,000.00_| 40,799,898,00 | 71,005,898.00 423,051,340 

i i 1,920,400.00 6,841,445.00 8,761,845.00 175,236,909 
Be tacos. 2'825,400.00 | 101513420.00 | 13/338/820.00 |  1,333'882,000 


otalaninor 4,745,800,00 | 17,354,865.00 | 22,100,665.00 | 1,509,118,900 
Total domestic coinage........... 34,951,800,00 | 58,154,763.00 | 93,106,563.00 1,932,170,240 


iti Proof Coins manufactured. at Philadelphia—1,247.952 sets. 
eee ean ‘COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 


E] Salvador 12,000,000; Ethiopia 6,928,000; Honduras 40,336,000. Total 59,264,000 pieces. 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 
Source: Treasury Department 
Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 
refunds of receipts. 


Y Internal 
t 1 Year Interna! ear nterna 
a Sa Customs etcus (Kiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
587-000-003 3,039 295.014 1947.. .|494,078,260/|39,379.408,695||/1953.. .1613,419,582/70,170,973,876 


1930.. .|587, 
3,0: "690,028]|1948. . .|421.723,028]/41,853,485,252||1954.. ./562,020,618|70,299,651.501 
St “aR bog eas 3305-133,988 1949... | |384;484,796|40,307,284,874||1955.. . |606,396,634|66,288,691,586 


3 5 °684.987.330]|1950.. .|422,650,329/39,448.607,109||1956. . .|704,897.516|75, 109.083, 197 
1945. Ba eee eS 43/902 001,029 1951.  ; |624.008,052|51,106,094,995/|1957.. . 754,461, ,171,970,80" 
1946. 1435/475.072 40,310,333.298!'1952. , .'550,696,379'65.634,894, 258111958 (p) 799,504,808 79,977, 787,744 


(p) Preliminary. 
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760 Finance—Farmers’ Cooperatives; Credit Sales; Life Insurance 
Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing ‘Cooperatives 


Source: Farmer Cooperative Service (Marketing 
A marketing season includes the roe during which the farm products of a specified year are moved 
ito the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. ~ 


Coopera-| Mem- | Busi- - 
State yea bership] ness? 
No. No. ,000 
Beices: 49 | 123,055] 46,151 
oe ‘} 18 | S240) 34.28 
Calitorni 454 | 127,800 11 
108 63,090} 131,145 
32 17,290) 557 
16 23,820] 22,771 
100 25,585| 176,352 
82 | 135,475) 77: 
98 57,330| 103,048 
527 | 556,740 :71 
149 | 420; 366,047 
697 | 402'840| 540,269 
seh | taba 8 
Peaeny 5 Ry et oe 59 35,195| 50,905 
Maine....: 23 23°715| 44/38 
Maryland.... 63 76,2 90,676 
Massachusetts 39 31,670! 65.34 
Michigan..... 236 | 201.485] 294,511 
Minnesota. 1,288 | 578880} 658,760 
eee wae | HOLS) 250.38 ae 
oan 177 63,920] _ 93,647 7,730,710 9,769,067 
Nebraska... 11.1 7! 406 | 2543101 2787822 : 
iPreliminary. 


2After adjusting the gross dollar volume for du lication arising from transactions between co- 
pratires hs net pastes approximately gi aes the value at the level at which the farmer 
does business with his Enapern tees: It does not include wholesale business of farm supply coopera- 
tives with other cooperatives or terminal market sales performed for local associations. - 

S8Membership and business volume of this association are allocated to the States in which the 
Members reside and the business originates. 


Consumer Credit Statistics 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 
2 
eo Lo] ' '@ 
= a Tan a 
End of year : 5s se g cj ze & 
8 I 
or month | ?otal cs &z woe | 58 go = cr xs 8. 
§ | $8 | g68| bss $2 | 2 | BE) $8 | bs 
B <8 | 63a | més | ge B aa 38 ao 
$2,136 $355 $819 $130 $832 | $2,765 $613 | $1,440 $712 
2,176 397 791 119 869 2,935 624 1,517 794 
2,462 455 816 182 1,009 3,203 746 1,612 845 
6,695 1,924 2,143 71 1,910 4,875 1,356 2,353 1,1 
8,996 3,018 2,901 853 2,224 5,402 1,445 2,673 1,284 
11,590 4,555 3,706 898 2,431 5,715 1,532 2,795 388 
14,703 6,074 4,799 1,016 2,814 6,692 1,821 3,291 1,580 - 
15,294 5,972 4,880 1,085 3,357 7,323 1,934 3,605 1784 
19,403 7,733 6,174 1,385 4,111 7,998 2,12 4,011 867 
23,005 9,835 6,779 1,610 4,781 8,238 2,187 4,124 1,927 
23,568 809 6,751 1,616 5,392 8,724 2.408 4.308 2.008 
28,958 | 13,472 7,634 1,689 6,163 9,712 3,00: 4,579 2.131 
31,827 | 14,459 8,510 1,895 6,963 | 10,270 . 4,735 2,282 
34,105 | 15,496 8,687 1,984 7.938 | 10,671 3,502 4,760 2,409 
33,737 | 15,326 8.499 ,963 7,949 | 10 229 4,264 2.4 
33,302 | 15.122 8,277 1,936 7,967 9,741 3,542 3,710 2,489 
32,983 | 14,889 8,192 1,915 7,987 9,579 3,542 3,528 ,509 
42,665 | 32,932 | 14,788 8,134 1,914 8,096 9,733 3,501 3,694 2,538 
43,027 | 32,957 | 14,713 8,176 1,933 8,135 | 10,070 3,616 3,956 2,498 


MIncludes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
other consumer goods, whether held by retail outlets or financial institutions. Includes credit on pur- 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Division of Statistics & Research Institute of Life Insurance 
In millions of dollars. 


Purchases of Life Insurance! Insurance in Force 


Indus- Ordi- Indus- 
Group | trial Total nary | Group | trial | Credit | Total Assets 


$700 | $4,000 |$12,000 |$70,684 |$10,208 |$17,471 $101 |$98,464 |$23,2 
3,3 14,938 | 20,866 aay 115,530 i oS 


: 6,506 | 36,238 |184,859 | 72/913 | 37/78 , 304,259 ‘ 
213,324 6,846 | 245,446 |198,419 | 86.395 | 38'66 10,241 |333,719 | 84,486 
211,258 6,342 | 248,427 600 }101,390 | 39,682 | 14,750 |372'332 90,432 


: 6 379" 35 

12,407 6,531 | 55,313 |238,099 |117,324 40,109 | 17,098 |412\630 | 96/011 
6,7 66,726 |264,678 |133,794 | 40,139 19,748 |458,359 101309 

6,402 3,208 | 32,445 n.a. na. n.a. n.a.  1480,000 '103,634 

sHstimate. 1Figures exclude credit life insurance. 

*Includes group life on Federal Employees; $6,738,000,000 in 1954 and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. 


Po pvernme has 
edit Corporati S. Department of Agricuture 
_The Commodity Credit Corporation was The Commodity Credit Corporation is a 
created Oct. 17, 1933, and became a part of the by statute to borrow ervey it needed, This : 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized thorization was increased from $12,000,000,000 
to engage in buying, selling, lending and related $14,500,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
activities in agricultural commodities, with the at any one time on Aug. 1, 1956. eis, S 
object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd — 2 

Congress provided that price support should be ,, Effective Nov. 2, 1953, CCC has been a pa 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural com- the Commodity Stabilization Service of the 
modities and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural Partment of Agriculture, the administrator of 
commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. The the latter also being executive vice presiden 
Agricultural Act of 954 provided for flexible price Of CCC. ee oe 
Supports on the basic commodities, beginning with During the fiscal year ended 

the 1955, crop, at a level ranging from a minimum _ total dollar volume of price ced Scented 
of 82.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 1957 crops totaled $2,684,000,000. This compared — 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum with $2,979,000,000 on 1956 crops through June 30 
_ of 90% in following years. 1957. ; 


4 


PROGRAM RESULTS—Price support programs* 
Oct 17, 1933, through June 30, 1958 


Program Amount Program — 
Basie commodities.......... Loss $2,248,793,117 ||Emergency feed program... ..Loss 
Designated nonbasic Commodity export program. . Loss 
commodities.............. Loss 2,351,381,962 ||Storage facility program. ....Loss 
a Other nonbasic commodities. . Loss 1,063,934,848 ||Accounts & notes receivable 
Exchange commodities: (charge-offs) os: 5. cities See Loss 
ss Strategic & critical 
= materials. 5.6256. <0. as Loss 11,498,359 Total (excluding war- : : 
————___—— time subsidy costs)....Loss 5,780,179,877 
Total price support....Loss 5,675,608, 286 || Wartime consumer subsidy my 
Supply program........ .Gain 314,835,732 DIGRLAM, Ae Sey et Pee Loss 2,102,281,073 
Foreign purchase program... .Gain 50,341,879 Grand total........... Loss _$7,882,460,950 


*Of the basic commodities of the price support program the CCC reflected a loss of $810,798,533 on 
corn and cornmeal; a loss of $655,343,587 on wheat and wheat flour; a loss of $529,499,771 on cotton and — 
a loss of $155,227,818 on peanuts. On nonbasic commodities there was a loss of $478,553,402 on Irish 
potatoes and a loss of $189,698,695 on eggs prior to their being removed from the list of commodities _ 
supported. Other major losses are $1,754,938,336 on milk and butterfat and $115,928,328 loss on wool 
which commodities are under mandatory support by present legislation. Other nonbasic commodities 
for which supports are permissive reflected major losses of $198,633,514 on grain sorghum; $165,870,202 — 

_ on flaxseed and linseed oil; $124,871,367 on barley; and $116,818,054 on cottonseed and products. = 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1958 r As of June 30, 1958 
New loans made Loans 
Commodity | ——————-—_ ——_—_---— Commodity (gross) 
No. Amount “J 
$$ |__| _ _—__—______|/| Basic commodities: S 
Basic commodities: OTT orth ere ec ere eas ree $511,379,667 - 
MOOT spars vost o mcd ve» aos 274,016} $399,650,054 Cotton—extra tong stapie........ 10,432,946 
Cotton—extra long staple 144, 11,831,004 Cotton—upland sie. 2. ss enemayelere a 355,720,161 
; Cotton—upland........ 2,637,923 478,459,750 PBA GE rs ce aco eases Uroaeteite nies _ 25,466 
zt MP GERTUUD Cog teeatis ie ans gifs fe, ya te sé 105 24,590,709 Toad) saves: aias, 6 ov eee ane ee 249,840 
h TENCE. core heres 3's oo «his 3 3,769 38, 504, 90611 Pobaceg ca °. oa. «bane tie eee 566,883,526 
MODAGCOssarr> s+ e's» 19 82,906,445) WHEAT o.0.. aac tiene anette sees 68,386,286 
PINE Ricseee gue sce die cue (ele) ells, « 221,237: 468,551,861 —____ 
a eee POGAL S.C ie atatiaisin tse «tne eetonatslenetenn 1,513,077,892 
Sa tga Sarat cietivolerc kaye» 3,163,517) 1,504,494,729 
Other i ie a 
commodities: 
Windies ee : 76 _ 280,422 e+) ett nonbasiccommodities: enna 
Tung oil ee BONS) eam Oe COS! Amme.oll. os occ ke bee ee 2,978,558 
PRET nig meat Tt: 594 3,380,475 “tale nica 
OA ga eel y TRV Es Soma ee nlite gente os 3,018,313 
om modities: 
ADICY. ier prtenat af « ctolweaete 70,945 106,172,865) 
Beans—dry edible...... 4,926 14,240,389||Other nonbasic commodities: 
Cottonseed)... 5 ot. 3 5,600 BATIBY ign oeerecsees 5 conch cures 20,941,481 
IBXACED ihe < cise .cnse. « 6,848 O71, OLS) = BIAXSCEO.. Siac. cassette ie Oe eee 19,416 
Grain sorghum......... 210,529; 305,955,504 GAM SOL@ BUM cso srchretert a encase 3,838,655 
Naval stores: Naval stores: 
RG S1E Ooi. ibeslogs Siedits 3 1 2,172,157) PROBUS Aiea nsaveie ue wio-oheltce ips are 73,141 
Turpentine.......... 4 43,365 TIPpentine eres ccm e nae 13,691 
Oates. Fars nay sabes a 31,918 28,461,513 CECH poe, elie enor ered tye Sayin mela ASS 11,467,035 
BEV Orie ch - teojelota sins =. $y078-su's 7,791 7,166,054 LAN AM Se COT CORREO er aR Nie eee 132,270 
BOy beans >. a: <0 ogee 96,263) 146,321,198|| Soybeans............-....0000e 22,073,007 
2h) Er oe serge 429,226) 617,809,658 PE OLM Mears insert fs Se ace > cnr 58,659,196 
Total price support loans |3,593,337| $2, 125,684,862 Total price support loans..,... $1,574,755,40 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Loss Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss 
. }$214,003,300) 119385....... '$235,263,401]/1952....... $815,134,000//1957....... $1,023, 190,000 
.| 172,033,200) |1940....... 285,878,697||/1953.2..... 903,400,000) /1958 (8 mo.)| 737,508,000 
447,886,677) |1945....... 484,274,000)/1954....... 870,984,000 
559,418,184] |1950....... 648,909,000/|1955....... 885,218,000 
501,980,624 |1951....... 730,084,000|/1956....... 989,290,000 


=_ ee ee er 
"7 762 Finance—Corporation Earnings 


Earnings of Representative Copel 
Net Earnings for common shares - : 


‘ _ CORPORATION 


. *Asterisk indicates six months’ 
958 earnings 


; {Denotes loss 
Air Reduction Co., Inc 


15,731,579 : 4.35 2.54 
Allied Chemical & Dye eal 47, ,945 4, 5.16 2.36 
Allied Stores coy: 14,262,557 s 4.33 1.07 
0 ES i tg. Co.. 20,355,045 F 2.11 1.62 
Aluminum Co. of Americ 89,621,033 3.55 1.50 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. . 4.20 4.74 1.56 
American Airlines, Inc.. 2.44 1.31 1.64 
American Can Co.. 2.92 45,369. oan 2.72 2.24 
American Cyanamid Co. 2.11 51,348,000 2.42 1.32 
American Electric Power Co.......:.; 2.04 43,951,517 2.23 | - 33,108,836 |.....5 3 
American Home Products Corp.. SILA 4.07 38,617,510 5.03 4.13 
American Metal Climax, Inc.. 2.68 J 1.95 -81 
American Natural Gas Co.. esas 4.34 3.91 3.30 
American Radiator & Stand. San...... 1.65 1.05 -51 
American Smelting & Refining........ 6.67 3.94 1.58 
American Telephone & Telegraph. . aes 10.74 057,9. 10.75 8.19 
American Tobacco Co.. -..-.| 51,688,800 7.45 57,094,650 8.28 6.21 
American Viscose Corp. Maal sate t 14,909, 2.93 8,408, 1.65 .56 
Anaconda Co.. oe Sees 111,502,358 | 12.85 44,008,349 4.23 1.80 
Armco Steel Corp.. 65,350,600 6.03 55,044,000 4.59 2.29 
Armstrong Cork Co.. Dpcaeie sina 13,320,380 2.56 11,068,782 2.10 1.82 
Associates Investment Co.. 19,508,296 5.93 31,4: 6.15 4,42 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 70, 213,171 2.64 39,214,823 1.42 1.47 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.... 11,834,511 4.79 10,388,000 4.20 2.46 
Atlantic Refining Co. 47,210,000 5.11 35,670,000 3.82 2.02 
Babcock & Wilcox Co 14,080,981 2.74 14,311,000 2.43 1.41 
Baltimore & Ohio... 30,038,261 | 10.85 24, 131,036 8.53 4.28 
Bendix Aviation Cor 24,278,263 5.04 '499, 5.44 2.65 
Beneficial Finance Co. 18,685,686 1.76 20,152,232 1.91 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel cate. tee, ion 625 3.47 | 191,025,933 4.13 1.68 
Boeing Airplane Co.. 4,989 4.63 38,159,707 5.49 3.88 
Borden Co.. 33" 602" 746 5.01 23,996,321 5.14 3.74 
Borg-Warner Corp... 35,841,952 4,01 .077,000 3.81 1.45 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.. 55,404,378 6.08 39,784,655 4.32 3.09 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 66,735,879 8.28 67, 567,000 8,33 4.18 
Chicago, Rock island % : Pacific. 15,721,819 5.38 9 y 3.32 2.01 
Chrysler Corp. mae 19,952,969 2.29 | 119,952,406 | 13.75 5.18+ 
C.I,.T. Pinanotal Corp.. 37,753,863 4.12 39,092,388 4.27 3.22 
Cities Service Co.. 62,151,985 6.03 59,179,386 5.63 3.07 
Coca Cola Co.. 29,196,584 6.87 29,919,776 7.07 5.81 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.. AA 10,517,848 4.05 14,419,000 5.60 ; 000 5.77 
Columbia Broadcasting System......_; 16,283,462 2.17 22,193,367 2.90 16,522,462 2.10 
Columbia Gas System, Inc............ 29,688,000 1.44 30,453,000 1.34 26,204,000 : 
Commercial Credit Co.. ae 26,478,671 | 5.26 | 26,896,969 | 5.33 | 191996790 | 3.95" 
Commonwealth Edison Co.. ses. ] 48,950,722 | “2.73 | 51,214,070 | 2.85 2 2:37 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N, Siren ite 53,397,699 3.20 56,697,839 3.44 3 2.92 
- Consolidation Coal Co.... . aeont 21,972,169 2.39 26,672,722 2.90 bh 1.16 
Container Corp. . FEMI OO RES eM 1.71 14,589,692 1.36 1.00 
Continental Can Go...) : aoe 3,000 3.71 41,040,000 3.52 2/91 
Continental Oil Co.. BL RI 461 2.65 700,000 2.38 1.69 
Corn Products Refining 21,091/380 2.36 22,694,493 2.52 1.90 
Corning Glass Works. 18,432,753 2.72 16,533,404 2.43 1.69 
Creole Petroleum Cor 336,433,655 4.34 | 396,906,700 5.11 3.21 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., 43,153,518 5.64 40,075,582 5.07 : 
Deere & Co.......... 20,058,457 | 2.67.| 28,681/610 | 3.96 Bae Lege 
Detroit Edison Go........; 29,376,407 | 2.45 | 32'718'555 | 2.62 1-70 
Douglas Aircraft Co.. an 33,202,304 | 8.96 | 30,665,000 | 8.28 4/34 
du Pont de Nemours, i EL & Co.. -+++ | 383,401,308 8.20 396, 610,341 8.48 4.83 
Bastern Airlines, Ine.. ..eeu | 14,735,459 | 5.17 9,378,022 | 3.21 1.69 
Eastman Kodak Co.. ae 94,162,004 4.88 98,108,305 5.09 3°30 
Federated Department Stores. Risa aictt 23,510,924 3.16 24,973,512 3.24 1.02 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co..,.......| 60,539,000 | 7.43 | 61,692'152 | 7.49 4:16 
¥ood Machinery & Chemical. ve... | 15,875,485 | 4.72 | 15'895,406 | 4.60 3.60 
Ford Motor Co.. saaeces | 236,596,236 4.38 | 282,800,000 5.20 ‘30 
Freeport Sulphur Co.. ssse+] 13,377,585 | 5.35 |  12/973/328 | 5.19 3:61 
General American Transportation Mi nigens 13,591,382 5.71 15,745,456 6.61 . 
General Dynamics OER sc ses eeress | 00,087,692 4.01 44,278,763 4.80 oes 
General Electric Co.. 4b vara enone | Bhd, 06,849 2.46 | 247,851,871 2.84 1.85 
General Foods Corp.. teseeseeess | 43'866,000 | 3.62 | 48'397'000 | 3.98 2:08* 
General Motors Corp.. vs... | 847,396, 102 3.02 | 843592435 2.99 1.39 
General Public Utilities Corp... seuss | 295264'473 3.05 33,264,473 3.21 1.68 
General Telephone Corp.. seeeeees| 41,260,000 | 3.26 | 45,733" 3.05 2:29 
Gillette Co.. ey ateigcellsicvs hye ouataey 31,544,304 3.40 25,940,570 2.80 2713 
Goodrich, BF. Go.. eaters 43'765,431 4,90 39,369,705 4.40 2:61 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Go.. meee eae tana 5.90 64,825,516 6.12 4.48 
Grumman ren Engineering........ 7,702,8' 3.50 5,235,774 2.38 "62 
Gulf Oil Cor vs. | 2825658; 087 9.08 | 354;284,000 | 11.38 6.31 
Halliburton bil ‘Well Cementing. won sed 19,965,136 5.00 19,168,313 4.80 2°52 
M. A. Hanna Co.. ceaseeees| 19,491,884 | 6.31 | 21'365,079 | 6.91 1.68 
Hercules Powder Co.. veveceeesee| 17,702,986 | 2.13 | 18/116;433 | 2:14 1.48 
Hershey Chocolate Corp... Panes 12,837,010 5.17 14,909,809 6.03 3.74 
Household Finance Corp.. ss eecwie 21445 518 2.57 23,932'860 2.88 2.08 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. ; 17,543,827 | 2.80 | 18,946'566 | 2:75 2°97 
Ideal Cement Co.. 14,920,021 | 4.32 | 144791434 | 4.15 3.60 
Illinois Central Railroad. .. | 23/759/206 7.66 15,744,000 5.06 3.21 
Illinois Power Co....... ..| 14145;330 | 2.00 | 145997192 | 1.95 1.56 
Tiiperial Oil, Ltd.. 69,098,692 2.20 72,080,930 | 2.29 1.09 
Paeersoll- Rand Co.. 36,075,729 5.96 36,360,057 6.01 3/33 
and Steel Co.. 52,998,726 | 9.43 | 58,877,000 | 10.34 5.59 
International Business Machines. 68,784,510 | 13.10 89,291,589 7.73 7. 
International Harvester Co., se... ]| 49,618,709 3.16 45,620,283 2.28 29,343, i 
International Nickel G2. 0 Can..122!'] 96:296:000 | 6.50 | 86'141'000 | 5:90 30,321 "000 207 
aper Co Sore 6 "999" . 4 
tonal Ee eee Co. Wersiasd Beroar aoe 363 41 150,000 $83 45,000) 184 35 
nternational Shoe Co.......2.1.2212!! 1’g49'497 | 3°53 9,577,281 || 2.86 3,374,621*! 1.01 


Finance—Corporation Earnings 


CORPORATION 


1956 earni 
Sh lleva rpcecier| na months’ 3 nee a5 earnings 
earnings Tel a ee ee 9 
; Net Per Net Per 
tDenotes loss income share income share 
International Tel. & — see -+| 28,109,946 3.92 22,412,814 3.12 
Johns-Manville nee -.-++| 25,003,000 3.79 17,782,000 2.48 
Jones & Laughlin Ro ae ete ves at ao Lae, O00, 5.61 45,452,000 5.65” 
Kellogg Co.. weeeeses| 15,079,734 3.30 17,082,209 3.76 
Kennecott Copper Corp... +e ee+++}| 143,154,210 | 13.23 79,222,594 7.32 
8. S. Kresge Co. Seas ww euieised | aedee tO 2.60 14,463,494 2.62 
Kroger Co.. +-s-| 17,071,250 4.22 20:635,207 5,10 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ‘Glass Co. . ..| 29,162,092 5.59 28,005,489 5.36 
eet & ayers Meee pee -.-| 26,450,750 6.39 26,812,420 4.70 
oe sees s-e! §80,052,815 3.82 32,296,593 4.07 
Kheed ‘Aseratt ‘Corp.. seen e eet «$5,073,011 5.10 16,309,388 5.52 
Tone Star bir ead core: ese sees | 18,882,339 2.60 15,702,778 2.03 
P. Lorillard Co.. SERA PREY: jeioem Moestna ted 4,519,758 1.34 11,484,412 3.78 
Lukens Steel Co.. ie Ens ena eiitee 7,504,889 7.87 10,119,998 | 10.61 
Martin Co. Re tt ace oo |-20:839;656 3.73 879,638 3.73 
Merek & CGo., Ine iris waists fete), 320,224,000 1.92 23,100,000 2.20 
Middle South Utilities, Seer 16,527,890 2.18 19,376,083 2.41 
Minneapolis-Honey well | Co.. “eran: 22,463,657 3.40 21,367,135 3.07 
Minnesota Mining & wile. Co. islam cnn 38,723,684 2.30 39,726,558 2.34 
Monsanto Chemical Co.. SER 38,646,000 1.80 48,878, 2.20 
Montgomery Ward & Co.. -.| 35,844,479 2.65 29,696,757 2.19 
National Biscuit Co.......... 20,286,954 2.90 | 22,052,473 3.18 
National Cash Register Co.. .. 8,419,9. 2.62 18,190,000 2.57 
National Dairy Products Corp. 41,717,316 3.02 44,058,352 3.18 
National Distillers & Oncrient 22,632,689 2.04 23,024,249 2.05 
National Gypsum Co.. 4,263,5 3.61 12,790,942 3.16 
National Lead Co.. 63,152,087 5.23 56,231,506 4.64 
National Steel Gorp.. rat 52,502,422 7.09 45,518,884 6.13 
New England Tel. & Tel.. .+++| 29,001,490 7.89 29,807,737 8.11 
New York Central Railroad. . -+++| 39,104,259 |_ 6.02 8,423,000 1.30 
New York Telephone Co.,. pres 78,364, 628 7.97 87,104,552 |,...... 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp... thet ~ 28,397,000 2.13 26,430, 1.91 
Northern Pacific Seedy tes Co.. reas 20,983,445 4,23 21,126,050 4,25 
Ohio Edison Co.. weeeeee-| 24,768,944 3.79 25,857,000 3.62 
Ohio Oil Co., -+| 41,215,655 3,14 41,490,280 3.16 
Olin Mathieson ‘Chemical ‘Corp.. = 44,791,071 3.38 36,377,074 2.70 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 35,349,218 4.49 35,810,000 4.55 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 90,551,788 9.57 95,712,962 8.59 
Pan American World Airways. . nines 14,238,000 2.31 8,241,000 1.35 
Panhandle Eastern ioe CO. 3 19,042;000 2.75 18,943,793 2.74 
Parke, Davis & Co.. cst 17,645,728 3.59 27, 929/887 5.67 
Pennsylvania Railroad. . ee 18,253,979 3.16 19,057,000 1.45 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke \COn ane « 14,285,447 2,90 14,793,735 3.01 
Charles Pfizer & Co.. Bar ea san 18,253,979 3.36 22,908,000 4.22 
Phelps Dodge Corp.. Ait Clee Cena 88,429,923 8.72 45, 403,000 4.48 
Phillips Petroleum Co.. Sette Bete 95,202,615 2.77 96,200,000 2.80 
Pittsburgh = tated oe Co. ato ates 55,381,729 5.62 57,963,000 5.86 
Pullman, Inc....... - pass ar 12 651,545 5.71 14,861,657 6.67 
Pure Oil: Cor. ca ccsh 36,559,879 4,26 35,523,971 4.13 
Radio Corp. of America 40,031,245 2.65 38,549,000 2,55 
Ralston Purina Co,. 14,265,814 2.25 14,569,756 2.28 
Rayonier, Inc..... 13,969,132 2.65 6,249,375 1.13 
Republic Steel Corp. 90,406,665 §.83 85,014, on 5.45 
Revere Copper & Bras 9,590,309 3.66 8,499, 5. 3.24 
es gg pa Metals Co.. 41,239,902 3.93 37,809, a3 3.28 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco | eun > 61,912,680 5.91 64,160,000 6.15 
Richfield Oil Corp.. Ph Seeeee. cane oh 26,573,621 6.64 28,176,000 7.04 
Rohm & Haas Co.. TONER ee Geis 16,099,000 | 14.32 15,626,000 4.32 
Safeway Stores, ANCARATS Oe cas 25,406,000 2.14 30,906,876 2.48 
Scott Paper Co...... 22,355,721 2.78 21,560,126 2.68 
Sears, prectack & Co weweceeceees| 164,816,293 2.20 | 161,058,093 2.15 
Shell Oil Co.. Ue e..teameeect endl, 1s0j847, 603 4.49 | 135,000,000 4,46 
Sinclair Oil C 0. Had t iat oo 91,070,812 6.17 79,000,000 5.20. 
Skelly Oil Co Sierra aie 34,093,414 5,93 36,785,340 6.40 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., ‘Ine.. ween ee [249,503,667 5.70 | 220,000,000 4.62 
Southern Pacific Co.. 5 Oe ile! ab eB ae horey 54,354,274 6.01 54,507,686 6.02 | 
Southern Railway. . ae co ac 38,871,606 5.52 34,066,710 4.78 | 
Standard Brands, Ine.. ara 12,094,829 3.48 13,837,524 4.01 
Standard Oil Co. of California. . ..| 267,890,801 4.24 | 288,230,391 4.56 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. «....| 149,431,710 4.33 151,509,025 4.27 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky. . on 12,478,021 4.79 12,625,856 4.85 
Standard Oil Co, of New dersey.. -| 808,534,919 4.11 | 805,177,272 4.08 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio tenses te 26,591,560 5.35 23, 920:3 33 4.79 | 
Sun Oil Co.. Pats se 56,160,053 5.22 47,492,000 4.17 
Sunray Mid- Continent Iii Ce......... 45,309,643 2.40 57,155,405 3.09 
Tennessee Gas Transmi:si.n Co.. F 34,702,871 1.98 38,168,545 2.10 
Texas Co.. wesc ee «| 302,262,620 5.51 | 332,303,644 5.94 | 
Texas Guit “Suiphur Co. Bfiils eee aces 28,135,880 2.81 17,557,369 1.75 
Texas Utilities Co.. bit Sete 28,699,749 2.35 31,291,087 2.56 
Thompson Products, ‘Inc.. ws 13,012,605 4.60 ike: 942) 034 4.20 
Tidewater Oil Co.. ; 38,784,000 2.84 34,937,000 2.54 
Timken Roller Bearing ie) 21,789,664 4.50 20,745,575 3.89 
Transamerica Corp 37,216,659 3.27 38,824,634 3.41 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Co. 21,545,386 2.96 18,133,000 2,49 
Union Carbide Corp.. 146,233,444 4.86 | 133,740,818 4.45 
Union Oil Co. of California. 34,240,8 4.45 38,235,535 4.95 
Union Pacific Railroad 78,568,845 3.36 78,247,776 3.34 
United Aircraft Corp... Sik Seno 37,082,493 5.87 51,366,108 7.96 
United Fruit _Co...... SOT cmeaiaus 30,283,130 3.45 31,454,756 3.59 
Wnited Gas COrpe i a he Ss we ee ee 29,387,842 2.28 32,358,000 2.51 
U. 8. Gypsum han ay aeatals edeitede ars eta 40,613,651 5.01 38,756,752 4.78 
Us = Rubber Co.. EiMer trshkkec Mia eke LO;OLS 4.74 29,695,027 4.27 
U. Steel Corp.. wees | 348,098,916 6.01 | 419,073,722 7.33 
Virsinia Electric & ‘Power. . aan 21,135,879 1.39 24,502,536 1.53 
West Penn Electric Co.. ..| 18,195,312 2.15 19,700,000 2.19 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 16,331,000 3.19 1,968,0 2.31 
Western Union Telegraph. . AT 13,771,156 2,21 12,629,300 2.03 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Cae: sarge 64,767,647 2.10 53,425,099 1.76 
F. W. Woolworth Co.. RB colaptiters Sidce 34,598,848 3.57 ae: aoe 136 3.44 
Wrigley Co Anernd 11,153,703 5.67 27 5.54 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. oe 43,174,587 | 12.62 12.34 | 
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1958 earnings 
9 mos. or 6 mos.* 


Net 
income 


12,346,828" F 


11,091,809 
22) 

16,996,230 
13,302,000 
11,080,923 


33,598,212 
15,069,000 
11, wo ,109 


24'810,021 
6,379,553 
17,416,000 
19,798,000 
13, 160,560 
1,729,344 
39,089,243 
2,166,075 
28/071, 198 
56,925,000 
15,265,454 
9,636,000 
22,793,225 
15,937,503 
61,549,555* 
78,288,743 
35,367,711 
17,543,927 
115,700,000 
42,460,001 
20,596,409 
10,931,056 


462, 000° 600 
17,474,082 
22,622,021 
28, 080, 193 


84,509,462 
20,829,766 
51,603,253 
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764 Cost of Living—Consumers’ Food Costs; Retail Prices 
Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 


(1947-49=100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of pea aga 
items are based on 46 cities beginning January 1953 exce ‘or items 
Sue ure Be reed: in all cities..These indexes form a continuous series with indexes previously 
published on the base 1935-39=100, which have been rebased to 1947-49=100. 


For Cost of Living data on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952*consult pages 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the WorLp ALMaNac. . 


Housing S 2 =? 
a 3 e +] 2 
2 7] sc £ s g Se 33 
- ble | F(/ge) 2} 2 [2 | sz] ee 
a : 3 BE /Se| sf /a2| 2 | 2 | 2 | Fe] se 
o = a o= s = cs 
2 a@}/38fle sy ¢|5e| & $ 2) 20 
is &/ 2 |e | ed|ag| sé acs as 
ao ° So & oO oO =i 
s}2)8/ 2/2 | 38(33| shl28|2| 2) 2 | 38/83 
P i A) -1} 95.0] 94.4) 97.6| 88.8) 97.2} 97.2] 90.6] 94.9] 97.6] 95.5) 96.1 
1028 1084 103:5 101.7 |100.7] 100.0 |104.4/ 103.2 |102.6 |100.9] 100.9|101.3} 100.4 re 
101.8} 100.0} 99.4) 103.3 /105.0] 102.5|106.8] 99.6/100.1/108.5| 104.1/101.1/104.1|103. 
102.8) 101.2} 98.1) 106.1|108.8] 102.7 }110.5| 100.3 |101.2|111.3] 106.0|101.1| 103.4|105.2 
111.0) 112.6 |106.9) 112.4/113.1] 103.1 |116.4] 111.2|109.0/118.4/ 111.1]110.5] 106.5|109.7 
+ {113.5} 114.6 |105.8] 114.6 |117.9| 104.5/118.7| 108.5}111.8|126.2] 117.2|111.8] 107.0 Hes 
+ }114.4] 112.8 ]104.8| 117.7 |124.1! 106.6 |123.9| 107.9 }115.31129.7| 121.3/112.8) 108.0|118. 
- |114.8) 112.6 /104.3] 119.1 128.5] 107.9 |123.5| 106.1|117.4/128.0] 125.2 /113.4| 107.0 =~ 
. {114.5} 110.9 |103.7| 120.0|130.3] 110.7 |125.2| 104.1/119.1]126.4! 128.0/115.3/ 106.6 /120. 
- ]116.2/ 111.7 |105.5} 121.7|132.7| 111.8|130.7]| 103.0 |122.9 |128.7] 132.6 |120.0| 108.1|122.0 
- |120.2) 115.4}106.9) 125.6|135.2| 113.0]137.4| 104.6 |127.5|136.0) 138.0/124.4] 112.2/125.5 
122.2|118.2|106.9| 127.1}136.8] 115.7|138.4| 104.2|129.7|138.7| 141.7|127.8| 116.6|127.0 
122.5] 118.7|106.8) 127.3 |137.0| 115.9|137.2] 104.9|129.9|138 5] 141.9|128 0] 116.6/127.0 
123.3) 120.8 |106.8] 127.51137.1| 115.9 |136.7| 103.9|130.7|138.7| 142.3 |128 3] 117.0/127.2 
123.5] 121.6 |106.7| 127.7 |137.3| 116.0}134.2! 104.0|130.9|138.3) 142.7/128.5) 117.0/127.2 
- |123.6] 121.6 /106.7) 127.8 ]137.5| 116.5}131.6] 104.0/130.9|138.7| 143.7/128.5| 116.6|127.2 
123.7| 121.6|106.7| 127.8 |137.7| 116.9|131.7| 104.1|131.1}138.9| 143.9 1128.6] 116.7|127.2 
123.9] 121.7)|106.7) 127.7|137.8) 117.0|132.3| 104.0|131.2|140.3| 144.6 /128 9] 116.6|127.2 
123.7| 120.7|106.6| 127.91138.1| 117.5|133.6! 103.3 |132.1|141.0) 145.0/128.9] 116.7|127.1 


includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘‘miscellaneous services’’ (such as leg: 
fees and burial services). 


g 


services, banking 


Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 
(1947-49=100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


The food prices are secured monthly by field representatives from a sample of chain and independent 
retail food dealers, who report their selling prices on a voluntary basis. The collection occurs simul- 
taneously in 46 cities during the first 3 days of the week containing the 15th day of each month. 


Food at home 


Cereals, Meats, 
Total food | Total food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, 
City at home Products fish products vegetables 

Aug. | Aug. | Aus. ay mie } Au Aug. | Aug.| Aug. | oe. Aug. | Aug. 

1958 | 19 1958 | 195 1958 | 195 1958 | 19 1958 | 19: 1958 | 19. 
United States avg...| 120.7| 117.9] 119.2] 116.6) 132.9] 131.0] 117.7 111.9) 113.0) 111.5) 124.9] 121.3 
Atlanta, Ga,......... 118.5) 115.8] 118.1} 114.8) 126.6] 124.0) 120.9] 115.5) 114.1 110.3} 128.0] 122.7 
Baltimore, Md....... 122.1) 118.4] 119.7] 115.5] 128.1] 127/3] 116.6] 112/31 11715 112.5) 128.7] 115.2 
Boston, Mass........ 121.2) 117.5] 119.4] 115.7) 133.1] 131.1] 116.7] 108/6| 11310 116.1) 130.1] 119.4 
Chicago, Ill........,. 117.0) 115.0} 114.7] 113.0} 123.5) 122°6) 110.8} 105.1] 112°2 111.1) 117.6] 118.5 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 123.5) 120.2) 121.8} 119.1] 132.0} 131.8] 120.4] 114/s| 116.2 114.7) 129:4) 122.1 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 118.2) 115.9) 115.4! 114.2} 129.6] 124.0] 11275] 10812 110.6} 104.3} 119.0) 121.3 
Detroit, Mich........ 120.5] 119.3] 118.7] 117.8] 125.8} 124°9| 113.9] 1086 111.4] 111.7} 129.4| 130.3 
Houston, Tex........ 117.1/ 115.3) 114.6] 113.8) 125.8) 121.4) 112.8] 10774 112.6; 112.0 123.4, 121.7 
Kansas City, Mo.....| 113.3) 114.3] 111.1] 112:7] 12715] 12614] 114/3 108.7; 91.8] 107.9} 115.5) 119.1 
Los Angeles, Calif....) 122.7]. 118.9] 119:0| 115.6] 141.1] 139'0| 11871 112.9) 109.3] 105.5) 120.2] 114.1 
Minneapolis, Minn... .| 119.4] 115.6] 118.1) 114.4) 137°7| 129 6} 112.1) 104.5) 104.2] 104.6] 128.0] 124.7 
New York, N. Y....; 121.0| 117.7} 119.0} 115.9} 137-7] 135.1) 116.7] 111:7 116.0} 112.4) 121.7| 116.9 
Philadelphia, Pa,..... 124.3] 121.5] 122.2) 119.7] 134.2] 133.2] 118.6] 11410 118.7| 117.0) 133.2] 127.2 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 121.7) 118.9] 120.7] 117.6] 130.6 129.3) 116.8] 11074 114.0} 111.9] 125.2} 120.8 
Portland, Ore........ 121.5} 119.0} 120.3] 117.9! 135.7] 134-7] 120.5] 115.2] 117.2 117.2) 115.8] 110.2 
St. Louis, Mo......., 121.3) 118.1) 117.4) 115.3] 124:9) 125.1] 115.2] 109:1| 1033 102.7) 125.7] 124.1 
San Francisco, Calif 122.5] 118.2) 121.0] 116.9} 147.0] 139.9] 120.6] 114/0 113.7; 110.5} 121.2) 117.5 
Scranton, Pa......... 118.6} 116.1) 118.5) 116.2) 135.2} 127.0] 118.6] 112°7) 110.5] 109.8} 120.2} 123.5 
Seattle, Wash..... +-+| 122.7) 119.1) 121.9] 118.4] 146.4) 140.4] 119'8] 112'3 115.5] 118.4) 124.1] 117.9 
Washington, D. C.. ., | 122.4! 120.0] 120.9! 118.3) 131.2| 129 8\_ 117.3! 111.21 118.3! 116.6| 127.6! 125.0 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 


8 
441 
2,288) 2,399 


Total personal consumption 
BA DeONGICULES' . 5 2 oo5 nis oss ee 56,289! 71,8811121,699!195,013 238,025 |256,940'269,400 284,442 


Statistics 


a 


3 Food at home 
Total | Cereals, Meats, 
bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, 

Products | fish products | vegetables 


eee 


Other 
foods! 


95.9 i 5 A 

104.1 ab ~ 4 Bt - 00. 

100.0 100.0. 00. a] : 

101.2 101.2 104.5 104.9 i d 

112.6 112.6 114.0 17.2 SUS . 

114.6 114.6 116.8 116.2 é : 09.3 
112.8 112.5 119.1 109. A 113.5 

112.6 111.9 121.9 108.0 : 111-9-- 4 

110.9 109.7 123.9 101.6 X 113.5 11. 

111.7 110.2 125.6 97.1 5 119.0 

115.4 113.8 130.5 105.2 111.8 118.6 112, 
118.2 116.7 132.5 110.2 114.6 121.9 113 

118.7 117.2 132.6 112.0 114.5 124.4 111; 
120.8 119.6 132.7 114.4 _ 114.1 130.7 113. 
121.6 120.5 132.7 115.9 112.5 136.6 112, 
121.6 120.5 132.8 116.6 111.8 137.4 111, 
121.6 120.4 132.9 118.3 luli? 134.3 110. 
121.7 120.5 132.9 119.2 112.4 131.9 111. 
120.7 119.2 132.9 117.7 113.0 124.9 112 


1Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous foods. : 


Wholesale Price Indexes 


ae Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor as 
- The Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 
composite of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, — 
_ terms of sale, etc. a 
Wholesale refers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid by wholesaters. 
: Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collected from manu- 
_ facturers and producers. 


z Aug.) June | June | June | June | June | June — 
25 Group (1947-49—100) 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 
All commodities. ...| 119.1 | 119.2 | 118.3 | 114.2 | 110.3 | 110.0 | 109.5 z 
Farm products. . wee] 93.2 95.6 93.0 91.2 91.8 94.8 95.4 
Processed foods. ..»| 113.2 | 113.5 | 106.7 | 102.3 | 103.9 | 105.0 | 103.3 — 
All commodities other than farm and foods.| 126.1 | 125.3 | 125.9 | 121.5 | 115.6 | 114.2 | 113.9 
Textile products and apparel................. 93.3 93.3 95.4 94.9 95.2 94.9 97.4 
Hides, skins and leather products............. 100.6 | 100.3 | 100.5 | 100.2 92.9 95.6 | 101.0 
Fuel, power and lighting materials............ 113.7 | 110.7 | 116.0 | 110.5 | 1 107.8 | 108.3 
Chemicals and allied products................ 110.0 | 110.7 | 109.7 | 107.1 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 105.6 
Rubber and products... ce ee es ~) 145.1 | 144.2 | 146.7 | 142.8 | 140.38 | 126.1 | 125.0 
Lumber and wood products...............+5- 118.3 | 116.4 | 118.7 | 127.3 | 123.7 | 116.3 | 121.5 
Pulp, paper and allied products. ............. 131.0 | 130.5 | 129.9 | 127.4 | 118.3 | 115.8 | 115.8 
Metals and metal products........... ~.»| 150.7 | 148.8 | 152.9 | 145.8 | 132.6 | 127.1 | 126.9 
Machinery and motive products....... 149.6 | 149.5 | 146.2 | 136.8 | 127.1 | 124.3 | 123.4 
Furniture and other household durables . 123.1 | 123.0 | 122.5 | 118.1 | 115.2 | 115.4 | 114.7 
‘ Non-metallie minerals—structural e«(o135.5 | 135.5 | 135.3 |.128-9 |123.7 | 1194 Tie 
4 Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages . 128.0 | 128.0 | 127.7 | 121.6 | 121.6 | 121.4 | 115.6 
jy ECE) C35 (eg) nee er 95.6 93.7 90.1 92.9 89.1 | 105.1 95.3 
1Preliminary. 
U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board a 
Industrial production Construct’ncon- Employ- Be a 
(physical volume) tracts (value) ment a caps : 
1947-49—100 1947-49—100 1947-49100 - ® + ee 
een ee & oO 
Manuf. i] 3 tc Bl 
Manufactures production g @ a + p 
Year ei 3 | workers | ZS | EOS! vs ish 
a eae ay e27| sq | 3 
2 | «| 3 eis] gig j2 | sles ell ss 
ir = ¢ o a fr] C) 3 os | ESS) se Va 
cy At} o = 3S S 1o | ae mY | ao!| 2 | So 
Piste) £13) =2 185) ee] 2 | 33/888! 63 | ee 
aizo| | e8| 2] 4/22 }e8] a@ | ef /a88) 02) Ba 
49 46 59 66 75 59 | 65.2] 64.2; 32.1) 110 36. | 75.0) ee 
45 51 59 49 30 62 | 66.6/ 59.5] 28.3) 99 35 | 71.4) 56.1 
38 55 55 20 13 25 | 61.3} 58.8] 23.5) 69 29 | 58.7) 52.0 
6: 6 76 44 44 | 73.3) 71.2} 34.0) 83 37 | 59.9) 51.1 
123 96 36 16 50 | 91.5/104.0] 87.8] 102 70 | 76.9] 68.8 
101 9 | 100 84 86 83 | 99.4/103,.4] 97.7] 108 98 | 95.5) 96.4 
104 | 102 | 106 | 102 8 | 105 |101.6]102.8 |105.1) 104 | 104 |102.8/104.4 
95 99 94 | 113 | 116 } 111 0} 93.8} 97.2) 88 99 |101.8) 99.2 
116 | 111: 105} 159 | 185 | 142 102.3) 99.6 /111.7 107 |102.8/103.1 
428 -| 114 | 115 | 171 | 170 |-172 |108.2/106.4 |129.8) 101 | 112 |111.0)/114.8 
136 | 114 | 114 | 183 | 183 | 183 |110.4/106.3/136.6) 95 | 114 |113.5)111.6 
153 | 118 | 116 | 192 | 178 | 201 |113.6/111.8/151.4) 96 | 118 |114.4/110.1 
137 | 116 | 111 } 215 | 232 | 204 |110.7/101.8 137.7) 86 | 118 |114.8)110.3 
155 | 126 | 122 | 261 | 280 | 248 /114.4]105.6/152.9| 95 | 128 |114.5)110.7 
eco 159 | 129 | 12 19) 199 | 199 |118.3,106.7|161.4) 97 | 135 !116.2)114.3 
1987......| 143! 145 | 160 | 130 | 128 | 101-1101 | 101 1119.2:104.4|162.7| 90 | 136 _120.2/117.. 


~ aIndexes beginning 1956 are based on data for 48 States from F .W. Dodge Corporation, 1956-57=100. 
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Editions of 1958; A Rus 


Book production in the ipa Sater 5s a 16 
ding mon 0! i s 
Suetost 10.473 in 10 3 This included new books and new editions of older 
medicine and science were running ahead; there were fewer titles 
religious books. Figures were collected by the Publishers’ Weekly. 
the United States in 1957 reached 13,142 titles, of 
editions. This was an increase of 604 titles over 1956. History had the largest increase, 


against 10,473 in 10 mos., 1957. 
biography, fiction, fine arts, history, 
in poetry, drama and 

Book publication in 
and 2,581 new 


295 titles; other increases were in science, religion, business books, juveniles, 
had 118 fewer titles; technical and military works were 107 fewer than in 


Books—Highlights of 1958 Publishing 


BOOKS: 


sian Speaks for Freedom 
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months of 1958 was running slightly lower than 
10,427 new titles had been placed on record, as 
titles. Books of 


of. which 10,561 were new works 


poetry and drama. Fiction 
1956. Macmillan & Co. led 


tles, Harper (with Hoeber) had 349; McGraw-Hill, 311; Doubleday, 299; Oxford Univ. Press, 
te peentine Hall Gwith Hawthorn) 197. In all, 31 publishers each issued over 100 titles. Among pub- 
lishers of paper-bound books Pocket Books issued 158 titles, Avon 107, Popular 101, Dell 85, New Ameri- 


can Library, 80. 
THE PASTERNAK CASE 

An international sensation developed in the 
world of books when the Swedish Academy in 
October, 1958, awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture to Boris Pasternak of Moscow, USSR, 68, for 
his “important achievement both in contemporary 
lyrical poetry and in the field of the great Russian 
epic tradition.’’ Pasternak’s novel, Doctor Zhivago, 
had been denied publication in the USSR but had 
been issued in Italy in 1957 and the next year in 
12 foreign languages. It was published here Sept. 
5, 1958, and was recognized as a major work of art 
disclosing intellectual repression under the late 
ezarist and early communist regimes; with powerful 
attacks on revolutionary fanaticism, collectiviza- 
tion, and the hypocrisy of Marxism. 

Boris Pasternak was born in Moscow in 1890, the 
son of Leonid Pasternak, a painter, and Rose 
Kaufman Pasternak, a musician. He was educated 
in Russia and Germany and became familiar with 
English, French and German literature. He has 
been esteemed for his poetry but in recent years 
lost favor with the literary commissars and took 
refuge in translating Shakespeare and other foreign 
authors into Russian. The ms. of Doctor Zhivago 
was submitted both to the Soviet authorities and 
to an Italian publisher; when the USSR refused it 
the author attempted to withdraw it from Italy, 
but failed to get it back. 

The Nobel award was taken as an insult by regi- 
mented Communists, who dropped Pasternak from 
the organization of Soviet authors and abused him 
as a traitor to their cause. Pasternak was brow- 
beaten into refusing the award. He expressed regret 
at the way his book had been received and said 
he wished to remain in his homeland. In none of 
his remarks did he repudiate the opinions expressed 
by his hero, Zhivago, who held that ‘‘what for 
centuries has raised man above the beast is not the 
cudgel but the irresistible power of unarmed 


truth.”’ 
FICTION 

Best-sellers demonstrated anew that readers 
sought entertainment rather than literary merit. 
The suspense of criminal adventure and variations 
on themes of sexual behavior were popular. The 
20-year battle against grammar, syntax and aca- 
demic standards resulted in a spate of bad writing, 
among which James Jones’ Some Came Running 
was a conspicuous example. Some interest and 
puzzlement was caused by the self-styled ‘‘beat 
generation,"’ originating in San Francisco, led by 
Jack Kerouac, who had written with studied in- 
coherence in On the Road and The Subterraneans, 
but showed a capacity for more literate work in 
The Dharma Bums. The tenor of this writing was 
anti-intellectual and on a par with the ‘‘hipster’’ 
manners of its characters. 

Among the rising novelists William Humphrey, 
34, Texas-born and resident of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
proved a writer of sensitivity and selective ability 
in Home from the Hills. By contrast many well- 
knowns were missing from the lists. Of the vet- 
erans Edna Ferber had a novel about Alaska, Ice 
Palace. John O’Hara, in From the Terrace, showed 
an extraordinary capacity for dialogue and wrote 
the frankest serious novel about sexual behavior 
in marriage ever published in the U. S. His people 
belonged to the social’ stratum in which John P, 
Marquand finds his best material. The latter wrote 
of familiar scenes in Women and Thomas Harrow, 
tracing the marital frustration of a middle-aged 
man who learns the past cannot be recaptured. 

Those who preferred light entertainment wel- 
comed Around the World With Auntie Mame by 
Patrick Dennis (Tanner) despite its obvious humor. 
Those who reached for Lolita by Vladimir Nabokov 
found its portrait of a middle-aged lecher molest- 
ing an immature girl more like a Kinsey case 
history than serious imaginative writing. 


Anya Seton. found favor with The Winthrop 
Woman. Young writers were represented by 
Frederick Buechner’s The Return of Ansel. Gibbs, 
The Cross of Baron Samedi, by Richard Dohrman, 
The Violators, by Vance Bourjailly, Side Door to 
Heaven, by Alan Gillies, The Hard Blue Sky by 
Shirley Ann Grau, A Glass Rose, by Richard 
Bankowsky, Strike Heaven in the Face by Charles 
Calitri, The Wheel of Earth by Helga Sandburg. 

A number of writers of fiction and nonfiction 
took advertising for their theme, notably James 
Kelly in The Insider, Shepherd Mead in The Ad- 
men and Martin Mayer in Madison Ave., U. S. A. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Memoirs of Field Marshal Montgomery. King 
George VI, by J.W. Wheeler-Bennett. Eisenhower, 
Captive Hero, by Marquis Childs. The Nine Lives of 
Michael Todd, by Art Cohn. Ezio Pinza, autobiog-. 
with Robt. Magidoff. Modigliani, Man and Myth, 
by Jeanne Modigliani. Henry Knox, Geo. Wash- 
ington’s General, by North Callahan. On My Own, 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. My Life With Paper, by Dard 
Hunter. Chronicle of a Generation, by Raymond B. 
Fosdick. Chile Through Embassy Windows, by 
Claude G. Bowers. Woodrow Wilson, by Arthur 
Walworth. Baa Baa Black Sheep, by Gregory Boy- 
ington. Friend of Life, Rufus M. Jones, by Eliz. 
Gray Vining. The Seven Worlds of Theo. Roosevelt, 
by Edward Wagenknecht, And Promenade Home, 
by Agnes de Mille. Henry Adams, the Middle Years, 
by Ernest Samuels. Houdini, by Wm. Gresham. Out 
of My Heart, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 


POLITICS AND EVENTS 


Books on politics and events included these on 
China: Wedemeyer Reports, by Gen. A. C. Wede- 
meyer; The Serpent and the Tortoise, by Edgar 
Faure; Journey to the Beginning, by Edgar Snow; 
the U. S. and China, by John K. Fairbank; Friend 
to Friend, by Pearl S. Buck and Carlos P. Romulo. 
Others: Leyte (U. S. Naval Operations) by Samuel 
E. Morison; Building of TVA, by John H. Kyle; 
Marble Palace (Supreme Court), by John P. Frank; 
The Business of War, by Maj. Gen. John Kennedy; 
This is the Challenge, by Wm. B. Benton; The 
Great Democracies, (Vol. 4 of History) by Winston 
Churchill; Power and Diplomacy by Dean Acheson, 
Inside Soviet Russia, by John Gunther. The Art of 
Politics, by Rexford Tugwell. In Commitment to 
Freedom Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, wrote its history. 

Travel, adventure and archeology were bril- 
liantly served by Aku, Aku, an original account 
by Thor Heyderdahl, the explorer of Polynesia, 
of excavations on Easter Island. Come North 
With Me, by Bernt Balchen, was another original 
record. In The March of Archaeology C. W. Ceram 
published a photographic chronicle of digging up 
ancient remains, with explanatory comment, 
while Leonard Cottrell in The Bull of Minos un- 
Tavelled the mysteries of Crete. Robert Payne 
retold Schliemamn’s story in The Gold of Troy. 
Turning to the West, Mari Sandoz wrote a 
definitive history in The Cattlemen. 

Books of literary interest and criticism included 
two by Van Wyck Brooks: From A Writer’s Note- 
book and A Dream of Utopia. Others: Our Friend 
James Joyce, by Mary and Padriac Colum; My 
Brother's Keeper (Jas. Joyce) by Stanislaus Joyce: 
Eugene O’Neill and the Tragic Tension, by Doris 
V. Falk; Man in Modern Fiction, by Edmund Ful- 
ler; Letters of Ellen Glasgow; Reflections on Amer- 
ica, by Jacques Maritain; East to West, by Arnold 
Toynbee; Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke and Prin- 
cess Marie; Amy Lowell, Portrait of the Poet in Her 
Time, by Horace Gregory; Caligula and Other 
Plays, and Exile and The Kingdom, (short stories) 
by Albert Camus; Stephen Vincent Benet by Chas. 
A Fenton; The Territory Ahead, by Wright Morris. 
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Structure ; 


AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1958 


The foundations of the United Nations were laid at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washing 


ONS — 
d Nations 


= 


(1) from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King 


dom and the United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944, 


Kingdom and the United States 


between China, the Uni 


The proposals for establishment of an organization of nations for t 


maintenance of world peace led to the calling of the United Nations Conference on International Org: 
zation at San Francisco where, April 25 to June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was dr. 
up. It was signed June 26 by 50 nations. Poland, one of the original 51 members, signed Oct. 


1945. Four additional nations were admitted to membership in 1946, two in 1947, one in 1948, one in ake 


1949, one in 1950, 16 in 1955, 4 in 1956, and 2 in 1957, bringing the total membership to 82, In 1958 
Egypt and Syria united to form the United Arab Republic reducing the membership to 81. + at 
The charter pledges signatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 


establishing political, economic and social conditions favorable to these objectives. 
United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 


and acts of aggression. 


It precludes th 


The charter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945,. when the requisite ratifications by the 5 permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
a majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument: of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 


had come into force. 


The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


CHIEF REPRESENTATIVE 13th REGULAR SESSION, AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1958 


Afghanistan........ Abdul Rahman Pazhwak 
AAD ARE 6. is gts. Behar Shtylla 
ATSenting 2/2. ss Carlos Alberto Florit 
Australia.......... R. G. Casey 
AMUStPia ci cies cies es Leopold Figl 
PelSMIM esc eaes < Pierre Wigny 
ROLLA aah oo i Sine Te Marcial Tamayo 
Go| ee ener SN Francisco Negrao de Lima 
Bulgaria~. os5. es Karlo Lukanov 
WB MEUIB Roce sing ss ae U Thant 
Byelorussian S.S.R..Kuzma V. Kiselev 
Cambodia......... Norodom Sihanouk 
Canada . Sidney E. Smith 
Ceylon. Sir Claude Corea 
Chile. . Alberto Sepulveda 
China... Tingfu F. Tsiang 
Colombia. Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala 
Costa Rica Alfredo Vargas Fernandez 
Cuba .. Emilio Nunez Portuondo 
Czechoslovakia..... Vaclav David 
Denmark. >... .-..%- Jens Otto Krag 
Dominican Re- 

publice Sos Porfirio Herrera Baez 
PECUSHOR ie og. Carlos Tobar-Zaldumbide 
El Salvador........ Alfredo Ortiz Mancia 
Bthiopia: <5, fr. Ato Yilma Deressa 
Fed. of Malaya... ..Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman 
BM ipAnG te. 6:6: Chase rsie Johannes Virolainen 4 
BOR BNOG 355) esciteue ioe Maurice Couve de Murville 
NHR Te ere sues Ako Adjei 7 
Greeee us... Evangelos A veroff-Tossiza 
Guatemala... . ..Jesus Victor Unda Murillo 

AGL ee seer se ss M. Edmond Sylvain 
Honduras......... Carlos Adrian Perdomo 
Boangaty 2s. 02% Endre Sik 
Teeland’.02.-/ 27542. Gudmundur I. Gudmundsson 
Tndiays ij hire V. K. Krishna Menon 
Indonesia......... Ali Sastroamidjojo 
rang: decease Ali Asghar Hekmat 
MERA acteyat Stes 6 a7, Hashim Jawad 
ROPE IN iene saa Frank Aiken 


SRACL cen sueiies apo s Mrs. Golda Meir 
iS bP os crear Attilio Piccioni 
ATS renege se nig Alichiro Fujiyama 
JOVGER. Ti. ae oe we Abel Monem Rifai 
BSROR?.. 7 oe, Meese Khamphan Panya 
Lebanonta. ier. fa Charles Malik 

Abt beriarivic anes vated Momulu Dukuly is 
Luxembourg....... Joseph Beeh 
LADY BAe. Sp «cca Mohieddine Fekini 
NOSICGS « i.2.0 emai a, Luis Padilla Nervo 
Moroceo.......... Ahmed Balafrej 
Nepalis. 6.70. cin. EB. Shalt 
Netherlands. ......J. M.A. H. Luns 
New Zeland. . Sir Leslie Munro 


Pakistan Aly an 

Panama. . . Miguel Moreno 

Paraguay... .... Raul Sapena Pastor 
OPM ashen aps sb sie > Raul Porras 

Philippines. ....... Felixberto M. Serrano 

POlANGeY ss ese Adam Rapacki 

Portugal: 22) 3.4... Vasco Vieira Garin 

ROMS aes. cosas Avram Bunaciu 

Saudi Arabia....... Ahmad Shukairy 

Spain sae wath.e lancom José Félix de Lequerica 

UAT cits ses crsiay i Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub 

BWedew. 5 on. 5.4 ics les Osten Undén 

Thatland? wii jie Wan Waithayakon 

6 10) 52) Fa oe ae Sadok Mokkadem 

Turkey ....Fatin Rustu Zorlu 


Ukrainian 'S.'8. R../ Luka F, Palamarchuk 
Union of So. Africa. E. H. Louw 


United Kingdom....Selwyn Lloyd 
United States,.... .Jobn Foster Dulles 


Uruguay........,.Francisco 8, Forteza 

Venezuela .Rene de Sola 

Yemen... .Mohamed Kamel Abdul Rahim 
Yugoslavia,.... ..Koca Popovic 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, THIRTEENTH REGULAR SESSION 


‘President—Charles Malik (Lebanon). 
Vice-Presidents—United States, Ecuador, United 


Kingdom, France, Pakistan, Uruguay, USSR, Aus- 
tralia, Indonesia, Nepal, Czechoslovakia, Nether- 
lands and China. (A country and not a person is 
named in the list of Vice-Presidents, as the elec- 
tion is made in the name of a State. The Vice- 
Presidents are normally the heads of delegations.) 


Committee Chairman—First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee—Miguel Rafael Urquia (El Sal- 
vador). Special Political Committee—Mihai Mag- 
heru (Romania). Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee—Toru Hagiwara (Japan). Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee—Mrs. 
Lina P. Tsaldaris (Greece). Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee—Frederick H. Boland (Ireland). Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Committee—Sir 
Claude Corea (Ceylon). Sixth (Legal) Committee— 
Jorge Castaneda (Mexico). 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly - for 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- 


tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. However, 
the General Assembly in November 1950 decided 
that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
any case where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
priate recommeridations to members for collective 
measures, including, in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. On 
important. questions a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 16 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
eight vice-presidents, and the chairmen of the 
seven Main Committees. 

The Assembiy held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
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Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to Feb. 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, 
the first to be held at Headquarters, opened on 
Oct. 14, 1952, and closed on Aug. 28, 1953. The 
eighth regular session was held in New York from 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 9, 1953. The ninth regular session 
was held in New York from Sept. 21 to Dec. 
17, 1954. The Assembly’s tenth regular session 
was held in New York from Sept. 20 to Dec. 20, 
1955. The first emergency special session, on the 
Middle East question, was held from November 
1 to 10, 1956; the second on the question of 
Hungary, from November 4 to 10, 1956. The As- 
sembly’s eleventh regular session was held in 
New York from November 12, 1956, to March 8, 
1957, it resumed its session, in order to discuss 
again the question of Hungary, from September 
10 to 14, 1957. The twelfth regular session was 
convened in New York on September 17, 1957. The 
third emergency special session on the Middle East, 
was held from Aug. 8 to 21, 1958. The thirteenth 
regular session was convened in New York on Sept. 


16, 1958, 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Membership 


Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Non-permanent members: Until 1960: Canada, 
Japan, Panama; until 1962: Argentina, Italy, Tu- 
nesia. 


The Presidency of the Council is held monthly 
in turn by the Member States in English alpha- 
betical order. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. ; 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.’’ A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Countil consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the Council 


Until 1960—Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, 
the USSR, and the United Kingdom. 


Until 1961—Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, 
Netherlands, the Sudan. 


Until 1962: Afghanistan, Bulgaria, New Zealand, 
Spain, United States, Venezuela. 


The President of the Economic and Social coun- 
cil for 1958 was George F. Davidson of Canada, the 
First Vice-President was Eurico Penteado of Brazil, 
and the Second Vice-President was Costa P. Cara- 
nicas of Greece. 


The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1958: 


Functional Commissions 
Transport and Communications;; Statistical; 
Population; Social; Narcotic Drug; Human Rights; 
Status of Women; International Commodity Trade. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Economic Commission for Africa. 


Specialized Agencies 


The eleven formally constituted specialized agen- 
cies as of Nov. 12, 1956, are: the International 
Labor Organization (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations ‘FAQO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO); the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(Bank); the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC); the International Monetary Fund (Fund); 
the World Heaith. Organization (WHO); the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International Bank’s members. 

The purpose of the International Finance Cor- 
poration is to further economic development by 
encouraging the growth of productive private en- 
terprise in its member countries, particularly in 
the less developed areas. It is empowered to invest 
in productive private enterprises in association 
with private investors, and without government 
guarantee of repayment in cases where sufficient 
private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms; and to serve as a clearing house to bring 
together investment opportunities, private capi- 
tal, both foreign and domestic and experienced 
management. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetafy co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a muitilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of international standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of ITU are to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 


means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stand- 
ardize and improve world meteorological work. 

Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO). The latter formally came into 
existence early in 1959 with ha. in London. 

The purpose of ITO is to promote the expansion 
of world trade and the removal of trade barriers. 

Although establishment of ITO and the bringing 
into operation of the Havana Charter, on which 
it was to be based, have not been accomplished, 
one of the main objectives of that Charter has 
been embodied in an international commercial 
treaty, known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). GATT has brought into 
operation a code of conduct in international trade 
which is virtually the same as the commercial 
policy section of the Havana Charter. 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shippers. 

An International Atomic Energy Agency was 
established to promote the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. An agreement concerning the Agency’s 
working relationship with the United Nations was 
approved by the General Conference of the Agency 
on Oct. 23, 1957, and by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on Nov. 19, 1957. 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council as of Nov., 1957 
has 14 members, 7 of them administering au- 
thorities. These 7 are Australia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. China and the U.S.S.R. hold 
membership by virtue of being permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council not administering 
Trust Territories. The 5 other members are elected 
for 3-year terms by the General Assembly in 
order to ensure that membership in the Council 
is equally divided between members which admin- 
ister Trust Territories and members which do not. 
These are Haiti and India until 1960 and Burma, 
Paraguay and United Arab Republic until 1962. 


President of the Council (21st and’ 22nd Ses- 
sions)—Emilio Avenales Catalan (Guatemala); 
Vice-President—Alfred Claeys Bouuaert (Belgium). 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare, The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL. COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
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tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 


.terms by the General Assembly and the Security 


Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session; except during the 
judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 
President—Helge Klaestad (Norway). 
gi ae See) Zafrulla Khan (Pak- 
an). 


Judges 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 6, 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt 
V. K. Wellington Koo, China 
Sir Percy Spender, Australia 
Jean Spiropoulos, Greece 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 
Jules Basdevant, France 
Roberto Cordova, Mexico 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 
E. C. Armand Ugon, Uruguay 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan 
F, I. Kojevnikov, USSR 


SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 
Staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Secretary-General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden. 

An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a@ geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
Nations have agreed not to influence them. 

The Secretariat is divided into seven offices, 
three departments and one administration. The 
principal officers of the Secretariat are: 


Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General— 
Andrew W. Cordier (United States). 
Legal Counsel—Constantin A. 

(Greece). 


Controller—Bruce R. Turner (New Zealand). 


Acting Director of Personnel—John McDiarmid 
(U. S. A.). 

Under-secretaries for Special Political Affairs— 
Ralph J. Bunche (United States); Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan (United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary: Political and Security Council 
Affairs—Anatoly Dobrynin (USSR). 


Under-Secretary: Economic and Social Affairs— 
Philippe de Seynes (France); Deputy Under-Sec- 
retary, Martin Hill (United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary: Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Dragoslav 
Protitch (Yugoslavia). 

Under-Secretary: Public 
S. Bokhari (Pakistan). 

Under-Secretary: Conference 
Hoo (China). 


1967: 


1964: 


1961: 


Stavropoulos 


Information—Ahmed 


Services—Victor 
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Director of General Services—David B. Vaughan 
(United States). 

Director-General: Technical 
ministration—Hugh L. Keenleyside 
Deputy Director-General, _ Gustavo 
Cabanas (Mexico). 

Executive Director of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF)—Maurice Pate (U.S.). 

Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board—David Owen (United Kingdom). 

Director United Nations European Office—Gen- 
eva—P. P. Spinelli (Italy). 

UNITED NATIONS BUDGET ake 

The budget appropriated for 1958 was $55,062,850. 

Budget ReceooT one for 1957 was $48,807,650 
together with a supplement of $2,539,000. 

PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 

The construction of the permanent head- 
quarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building. 
The Assembly, Secretariat, Conference and Li- 


Assistance Ad- 
(Canada); 
Martinez- 


b are inter-connected to form one 
Coaiunted ie The Secretariat Building ac- 
Gether-with lalem aflcers tor, specinleed ager: 
gether wi 

cies, and offices for the press and other public 
information organizations. 

To build the U.N. capital the U. S. Government 
advanced an intérest-free loan of $65,000,000 re- 
payable in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller. Jr.. contributed $8,500,000 for land; 
other parcels were given by the City of New York, 
which also agreed to pay for reconstructing streets, 
tunnels, easement and water frontage, at original 
estimates of $23,000,000 later increased to $26,500,- 
000 because of extra costs. 

A further $2,000,000 was appropriated by the 
General Assembly in 1952 and 1953 for the con- 
struction of the Headquarters buildings. Ap- 
proximately $67,000,000 was spent for the Head- 
quarters construction program. Of the $65,000,000 
loan, the United Nations thus far repaid $13, 
000,00 to the United States. The last installment 
of $1,000,000 is due in July, 1982. 


United States Mission to the United Nations 
Representatives and Alternates to the Thirteenth General Assembly, meeting Sept. 16, 1958 


REPRESENTATIVES 
John Foster Dulles, Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator 
Michael J. Mansfield, Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Herman Phleger, George. McGregor Harri- 


is orth Baise MM i Anders: 

ames J. Wadsworth, Ss arian An on, 
watson W. Wise, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Irving 
Salomon, James W. Barco. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Repersentative on the Security Council— 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

irenaty Representative to the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative on the Security Council and 
Deputy Representative on the Disarmament Com- 
mission, and United States Representative on Dis- 
armament—James J. Wadsworth. 3 

Deputy Representative on the Security Council 
and Counselor of Mission—James W. Barco. 

Deputy Counselor of Mission—Charles D. Cook 

Representative on the Economic and _ Social 
Council—Christopher H. Phillips. 

Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Mason Sears. 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Advisers—Norman Armour, Jr., Thomas A. 
Bartlett, Albert F. Bender, Jr., Seymour M. Fin- 
ger, Mrs. Carmel C. Marr, Franklin L, Mewshaw, 


Chauncey G. Parker, III, Richard F. Pedersen, 
Peter S. Thacher. 

Executive Director and Secretary of Delegation 
—Albert S. Watson. 

Deputy Executive Director—Harvey A.. Buffalo. 
Protocol Officers—William F. Ryan, Edward H. 
Springer. F 

Diescior of News Services—Francis W. Car- 
enter. 
e Director of Public Services—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 

Public Affairs Officers—John G. Bacon, Mrs. 
Dorothy Crook Hazard, Stephen S. Lancaster. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Bb on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald 

. Lord. . 

Population Commission—Kingsley Davis. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Hartry J. 
Anslinger. 

Social Commission—Mrs. Althea K. Hottel. 
Statistical Commission—Raymond T. Bowman. 
Transport and Communications Commission— 
Donald V. Lowe. 

Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
Lorena B. Hahn. 

MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation and Army Repre- 
sentative—Lt. Gen. B. M. Ryan. 

Air Force Representative—Lt. Gen. W. E. Hall, 


Navy Representative—Vice Admiral F. W. Me- 
Mahon. 


International Finance Corporation 
Robert L. Garner, President; J. G. Beevor, Vice President. 


Address, 1818 H Street, N. 


The International Finance Corporation, estab- 
lished July, 1956, is closely affiliated with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. On Sept. 30, 1958, the Corporation had 
as members 57 nations, which together subscribed 
its capital of $93,664,000. 


Member Countries as of Sept. 30, 1958 


Afghanistan Finland Libya 
Australia France Luxembourg 
Austria Germany Malaya 
Belgium (West) Mexico 
Bolivia Ghana Netherlands 
Brazil Greece Nicaragua 
Burma Guatemala Norway 
Canada Haiti Pakistan - 
Ceylon Honduras Panama 
Chile Iceland Paraguay 
Colombia India Peru 
Costa Rica Indonesia Philippines 
Cuba * Tran Sweden 
Denmark Iraq Thailand 
Dominican Ireland Turkey 
Republic Israel Union of South 
Ecuador Italy Africa 
Egypt Japan United Kingdom 
El Salvador Jordan United States 
Ethiopia Lebanon Venezuela 


The purposes of the IFC are: to further eco- 
nomic development in its less developed member 
countries by investing, without government guar- 


W., Washington 25, D. C. 


and domestic private capital, 
management. 

IFC is an investing rather than a lending insti- 
tution. -It will finance only private enterprises 
and will not invest in enterprises that are gov- 
ernment owned and operated, Normally it will 
invest in industrial enterprises and deal with 
companies whose assets, after financing, are at 
least $500,000. Its investments will not cover 
more than half the cost of an enterprise and will 
range in size from about $100,000 to $2,000,000 in 
ite rah Pil sates ee investments will be loans 
arrying interest and some right to part i 
the growth of the business. neraebaes 

It is planned to revolve IFC portfolio by selling 
its investments as soon as they prove sufficiently 
successful to attract private investors. IFC is 
prepared to give its private partners the right 
of first refusal to purchase its investment. 

Since its capital is in U.S. dollars, IFC will, 
in its early years, generally make investments 
expressed in U.S. dollars. But it will invest, at 
least in part, in other currencies if justified by 
their stability and by the Participation rights of 
the investment. 

Investments of the IFC 


As of Sept. 30, 1958, the Corporation had made 
commitments totaling $10,617,000 in - 
Pee at follows: spe ng oo 

Australia, $669,000; Brazil, $4,857,000: Chile 
$2,200,000; Guatemala, $200,000: Mexico,” : 
000; Pakistan, $1,380,000, iene 

Gross income of I.F.C. for fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1958, was $3,507,721; 
$2,358,276. net income totaled 


and. experienced 


Eugene R. Black, President, W. A. B. Iliff, J. 
Address, 1818 H St., N.W., W2 

The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary. and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-12, 1944.-Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 


As of Sept. 30, 1958, 69 countries were members. 
Afghanistan Greece Pakistan 
Argentina Guatemala Panama 
Australia Haiti Paraguay 
Austria Honduras Peru 

Belgium Iceland Philippines 
Bolivia India Saudi Arabia 
Brazil Indonesia Spain 

Burma Iran Sudan 
Canada Iraq Sweden 
Ceylon Ireland Syria 

Chile Israel Thailand 
China Italy Tunisia 
Colombia Korea Turkey 

Costa Rica Japan Union of 
Cuba Jordan South Africa 
Denmark Lebanon United Arab 
Dominican Rep. Libya Republic 
Ecuador Luxembourg United Kingdom 
El Salvador Malaya United States 
Ethiopia Mexico 

Finland Morocco prUseey 
France Netherlands Venezuela 
Germany Nicaragua Viet Nam 
Ghana Norway Yugoslavia 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The subscribed capital stock of the Bank now 
amounts to $9,521,500,000. The Articles of Agree- 
ment stipulate that 2% of each member’s subscrip- 
tion be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that 
country’s currency, and that 80% be held by the 
respective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending operations. To use all or any part of the 
18% currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member’s consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank’s capital stock than any other nation. Its 
share totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 
20%, or $635,000,000. 

The Bank’s other major source of funds for 
loans is derived from the sale of its own bonds 
and by borrowing, as circumstances permit, in the 
markets of other countries. On September 30, 
1958, the Bank’s total funded debt amounted to 
$1,687,000,000. This included U.S. dollar obliga- 
tions totaling $1,466,000,000; Canadian dollar bond 
issues. totaling $36,000,000; Netherlands guilder 
issues totaling $21,000,000; pounds sterling issues 
totaling $27,000,000; Swiss franc obligations total- 
ing $116,000,000 and Deutsche mark obligations 
totaling $21,000,000. 

The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the Bank’s loan portfolio. Funds from this source 
amounted to $455,000,000 by the end of Sept. 1958. 


LOANS OF THE BANK 

By Sept. 30, 1958 the Bank had made 214 loans 
totaling $4,112,000,000 in 49 countries or terri- 
tories. Where the government itself was not the 
borrower the government concerned guaranteed 
the loan. Disbursements on loans aggregated ap- 
proximately $2,931,000,000. 4 
“& country by country summary showing the gross 
amounts and purposes of Bank lending follows: 
Algeria: $10,000,000 for electric power. 

Australia: $317,730,000 for agriculture, electric 
power, transport and industry. . ‘ 

Austria: $67,336,439 for electric power and in- 
dustry. : 


International Bank 
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» D. C. European Office, 

Belgian Congo: $80,000,000 for equipment for de- 
velopment and roads, 

Belgium: $76,000,000 for electric power, steel 
production, waterways and port improvements ant 
the Congo development program. 

Brazil: $207,490,000 for electric power, telephone 
communication, railroads and highways. 

Burma: $19,350,000 -for railroads and port 
development. 

Ceylon: $26,510,000 for electric power. 

Chile: $74,100,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and pulp and paper mills and industry. 

Colombia: $111,280,000 for railroads, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. 

Costa Rica: $3,000,000 for agriculture and light 
industry. 

Denmark: $40,000,000 for reconstruction. 

East Africa: $24,000,000 for railroads, highways. 

Ecuador: $33,600,000 for highways and electric 
power. 

El Salvador: $23,645,000 for electric power and 
highways. 

Ethiopia: $23,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industry. 

Finland: $65,279,464 for the wood-products 
industry, electric power and agriculture. 

France: $250,000,000 for reconstruction. 

French West Africa: $7,500,000 for railroads. 

Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highways. 

Haiti: $2,600,000 tor highways. 

Honduras: $9,700,000 for highways. 

Iceland: $5,914,000 for électric power, agriculture 
and a radio transmitter building. 

India: $525,610,000 for railroads, agriculture, 
electric power, industry, airlines, ports and multi- 
purpose project. 

Iran: $75,000,000 for short term financing and 
development plan. 

Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 

Italy: $239,628,000 for equipment for develop- 
ment, electric power, agriculture and industry. 

Japan: $248,900,000 for electric power, industry, 
agriculture and multi-purpose project. 

Lebanon: $27,000,000 for electric power and irri- 
gation. 

Luxembourg: $12,000,000 for railroads and steel 
production. 

Malaya: $35,600,000 for electric power. 

Mexico: $205,800,000 for electric power, railroads 
and industry. 

Netherlands: $244,000,000 for reconstruction, 
ships, aircraft and industry. 

Nicaragua: $23,000,000 for highways, agriculture, 
electric power and port development, 

Nigeria: $28,000,000 for railways. 

Norway: $75,000,000 for electric power and gen- 
eral economic development. 

Pakistan: $126,450,000 for railroads, agriculture, 
transport, industry and ports. 

Panama: $7,390,000 for highways and agriculture. 

Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agriculture. 

Peru: $62,575,000 for ports, agriculture, roads, 
industry and railroads. 

Philippines: $21,000,000 for electric power. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland: $141,000,000 for power 
and railways. 

Ruanda-Urundi: $4,800,000 for transport. 

Sudan: $39,000,000 for transport. 

Thailand: $106,800,000 for railroads, irrigation 
and port development. 

Turkey: $63,400,000 for grain storage, electric 
power, irrigation and flood control, port improve- 
ments and private industry. 

Union of South Africa: $160,200,000 for trans- 
portation, railways and electric power. 

Uruguay: $64,000,000 for electric power and 
telephones, 

Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for timber production, 
electric power, mining, forestry, transport and 
industry. 

Net earnings for the fical year ended June 30, 
1958, were $42,000,000, which amount was added to 
a supplemental reserve. This reserve rose to $236,- 
000,000: Loans commissions amounted to $20,000,000 
and were credited to the Bank’s special reserve, 
increasing that reserve to $114,000;000. Total re= 
serves on June 30, 1958, were $350,000,000, 
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U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1958 — 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


ry do ished principally under the 
For security reasons data by country do not include the military aid furn 
mutual security program. Data shown include credits which have been extended to private entities 


in the country specified; 
to private entities in Canada. 


the net credits shown for Canada, for example, represent 


credits 


involve 
rgely- outright gifts for which no payment is expected, or which at most 
Ea abligation a ie part of the receiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to 


achieve a common objective. 


Credits are loans or other agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, over a 


period of years, usually with interest. 
Net grants 


xcess of grants utilized over reverse grants and returns on grants, (-) denotes 
excess of Berea gtante and retane on grants. Net credits is the excess of credits utilized 


over collec- 


tions of principal, (—) denotes excess of collections of principal. 
In millions of dollars (*Less than $500,000) 


Net 


rants Net Net Net Net 
aan grants | credits grants | credits 
credits 
i 1 | 4,049 612 || Near East and Africa 
Net grants & credits...| 4,66 2 Mad Gate Ao 348 139 
Military grants....... 2,519 2,519; Went wars 
Western Europe....... 39 tL eget (Sees is a6 a 
Near Hast (incl. Greece cf ae 
Greece & Turkey) and - 
POH an yh faxes 627 C2T ARS Ae 21 4 
Asia & Pacific......... 893 OO a alts e.5 35 |. Acta 
American Republics. . . 75 7 Oe ee Pace 6 8 ont as 
Unspecified areas...... 26 01S becca et Sa is a 2, 
Other grants & credits} 2,143 1,531 612 re + - ae 
E and Rhodesia & Nyasaland. = #4 -—8 
Bee cadent ean rk 347 193 154 Turkey se chet as Fe 65 32 33 
BAMIS TL 9 oe oo Geren aes 34 22 12 || Union of South Africa - —10 =20 
Belgium-Luxembourg. . —7 * -—7 United Arab Republic . 7 8 —1 
PAOMIDAEK), Sos ss es ts ee Pr te ole —2 Other and unspecified) y 
ORMRGE is Sie 8 a aye. a Mifare = a Near East and Africa. . 64 58 
Hrance............... a = Far East and Pacific. . 863 772 
PORN ivan 8 - + =< BO eat) ee A Catanonia eee am 39 39 
ae i —1 || China-Taiwan.: 11.22: 77 61 
Rees tse 73 |) 67" 16 || Indonesia. ....212°° 7° 19 12 
Netherlands. :.///))/]) — 12 1 - 13 Tre Be ee te any sae 
EWN Ss masrosicn es ac = SUE pe SEU Ein Nahi oe es, oe 3 7 
Portugal. 2220222.) 4 3 1 Sega ore eae = a3 
Piette aca! 52 49 4 ppines........... : 
Sa saer: a —1 || Thailand. oo eet. o is 328 333 
SOS Ge ee ; PB Ty ete etiamigoe ts see, aoe ot 
Yugoslavian... <:| “iy | 93 | 85 || Other ana’ unspecitiea 
Other and unspecified ‘ Asia and Pacific...... 10 13 
Western Europe... .. * 4 —3 || American Republics. . 331 117 
Eastern Europe....... 19 2 17 || Other international 
IRAN Su dae es 1 2 =—* organizations and 
LOD EATC RRR eae eee 18 * 17 unspecified areas... 95 97 =2 


The International Monetary Fund 


IMF—International Monetary Fund—Per Jacobsson, 


The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944), The Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Thirty 
countries joined later. 

The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
(2). to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of. restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory. currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
Members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments, 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods, Each member pays in gold either 25% of 
its quota or 10% of its net official holdings of 
gold and U. S. dollars, whichever is the smaller, 
and the remainder in the member's Own currency. 
The aggregate of members’ quotas as of Oct. 31, 


Managing Director and Ch. of Executive Board. 


1958 was equivalent to $9,193,000,000. The total 
Subscriptions paid on that date amounted to the 
equivalent of $8,234,900,000, of which $1,731,800,000 
was held by the Fund in gold. 

Members are under an obligation, once the 
foreign exchange values of their currencies have 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no change 
in their exchange rates without consultation with 
the Fund, The Fund, however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed 


10% of the original par value. Agreed par 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 19 others have been added. 
From the 


commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through Oct. 31, 1958, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted’ to the equivalent 
of U. S. $3,210,000,000. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $1,327,400,000 in gold and U.S. dollars, 

The Fund holds annual consultations with each 
individual member that retains foreign exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. It maintains an 
extensive program of technical assistance in 
foreign exchange problems through staff missions 


Of the eighteen Executive Directors of the Fund, 


with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, China, 
France and India. The voting power of the Ex- 
ecutive Directors is approximately proportional 
to the quotas of the member or members whom 
they represent. Yhe United States director is 
entitled to cast 26.58% of the total vote. 


The flag of the United States, popularly called 
the Stars and Stripes and Old Glory, originated 
as the result of a resolution offered by the Marine 
Committee of the Second Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia and adopted June 14, 1777. It read: 


Resolved, that the flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation. 


The action of Congress was first made public in 
September, 1777. The flag may have been raised 
by John Paul Jones when he took command of 
the Ranger of the Continental navy at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 12, 1777. There is no evidence 
that Washington ever raised the Stars. and Stripes 
over the Army during the American Revolution, or 
that it was ever flown on the battlefields of the 
Revolution, including Brandywine or Yorktown, 
or when Washington was crossing the Delaware. 
From the evidence Washington did not get the 
“Standard of the United States’”’ until 1783, when 
the war was over. 


FIRST GENERAL FLAG 


The first attempt to adopt a general flag for the 
united regiments of the colonies took place in 
-1775, when the Continental Congress appointed 
Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thom- 
as Lynch to confer on a flag at Boston. They 
decided on the Great Union Flag of 13 red and 
white stripes, with the British cross of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a blue field in the union. This 
was raised by Washington Jan. 1, 1776, before 
the colonies had declared their independence. 

The Great Union Flag may have been flown by 
Commodore Esek Hopkins in 1776. It was flown 
by Benedict Arnold’s little fleet at Valcour Island 
on Lake Champlain Oct. 11-12, 1776. 

A flag was hastily improvised from garments 
by the defenders of Fort Schuyler at Rome, N. Y., 
Aug. 3-22, and this has led to the assumption that 
it was the Stars and Stripes. Historians believe it 
was the Great Union Flag. 


OTHER EARLY FLAGS 


Seven red and white stripes were flown by Dutch 
ships that reached America early in the 17th 
century. Each stripe represented a Dutch province. 

The New England Confederation (1643-1684) 
formed by the colonial settlements of ‘‘Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven’ 
used a flag with 4 red stripes on a white field. 

The Sons of Liberty had a flag of 9 red and 
white stripes, to signify 9 colonies, when they met 
in New York in 1765 to oppose the Stamp Tax. 
By 1775 the flag had grown to 13 red and white 
stripes, with a rattlesnake on it. 

At Concord, Apr. 19, 1775, the minute men from 
Bedford, Mass., carried a small flag having a 
silver arm with sword on a red field. 

At Cambridge, Mass., the Sons of Liberty used 
a plain red flag with a green pine tree on it. 

In June, 1775, Washington went from Phila- 
delphia to Boston to take command of the army, 
escorted to New York by the Philadelphia Light 
Horse Troop. It carried a flag that had 13 cords 
tied in a knot in the center and 13 blue and 
silver stripes in the jack. 

In February, 1776, Col. Christopher Gadsden, 
member of the Continental Congress, gave the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress a flag ‘“‘such 
as is to be used by the commander-in-chief of the 
American Navy.’? It had a yellow field, with a 
rattlesnake about to strike and the words Don’t 
Tread on Me. Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, had suggested sending a 
cargo of rattlesnakes to London parks to retaliate 
for British injustice. 

At the battle of. Bennington, Aug. 16, 1776, 
patriots used a flag of 7 white and 6 red stripes 
with a blue jack extending down 9 stripes and 
showing an arch of.11 white stars over the figure 
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76 and a star in each of the upper corners. The 
stars are six-pointed. This flag is preserved in the 
Historical Museum at Bennington, Vt. 

At the battle of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781, the 3rd 
Maryland Regt. is said to have carried a flag of 
13 red and white stripes, with a blue jack con- 
taining 12 stars in a circle around one star, 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE FLAG 


Who Designed the Flag?—No one knows for a 
certainty. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and designer of seals 
for the State Department, the Treasury Board and 
of a naval flag, declared he also had designed the 
Flag and in 1781 asked Congress to reimburse him 
for his services. Congress did not do so. 


Who Called the Flag Old Glory?—The flag is 
said to have been named Old Glory by Wm. Driy- 
er, master of the brig Charles Daggett, who raised 
the flag on his ship Aug. 10, 1831, saying: “‘I name 
thee Old Glory!’ He also said: ‘‘My ship, my 
country and my flag, Old Glory!’”’ 


The Betsy Ross Legend—The widely publicized 
legend that Mrs. Betsy Ross made the first Stars 
and Stripes in June, 1776, at the request of a 
committee composed of George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and George Ross, an uncle, was 
first made public in 1870 by a grandson of Mrs. 
Ross. Historians have been unable to find a his- 
torical record of such a meeting or committee. 
Dr. Milo Milton Quaife writes: ‘‘No record has 
ever been found of the creation by Mrs. Ross of 
the first Stars and Stripes.’”” The New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names (1954) says: ‘‘There is docu- 
mentary evidence that she was paid in May, 1777, 
for ‘making ships colours, etc.’ but no direct 
documentary evidence has been found to link her 
with the flag adopted by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, as the national emblem, and 
most historians now doubt if she made it.” Yet 
lacking this evidence the U. S. Postoffice Dept. 
in 1952 issued a Betsy Ross commemorative stamp. 


Washington Coat-of-Arms Legend—The idea 
that the flag was suggested by Washington’s coat 
of arms was publicized by Martin F. Tupper, an 
English writer, in a play in the 1870s. It rests on 
a coincidence and has no connection with the flag. 

Washington’s Invocation Legend—Circulation 
has been given to this speech attributed to Gen- 
eral Washington: ‘‘We take the stars from heaven, 
the red from our mother country, separating it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and the white stripes shall go 
down to posterity representing liberty.’”’ There is 
no proof that Washington ever said this. 


ADDING NEW STARS 


The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795, the flag 
should have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, 
and 15 white stars on a blue field in the union. 
The stars were arranged in three rows of five each. 
The flag flown on the Constitution and other ships 
during the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 

When new states were admitted it became eyi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, but when a new state is 
admitted a new pattern is authorized by executive 
order. No star in the flag is specifically identified 
with any state. 

See The Flag of the United States, by Milo 
Milton Quaife (Grosset & Dunlap); The Untold 
Stery of Our Flag, by Lawrence Phelps Tower 
(U. S&S. Flag Foundation, New York, N. Y.) 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


The proper display of the United States flag has 
been the subject of military and state regulations, 
but it was not until 1942 that the 77th Congress. 
codified the rules and customs for civilians and 
groups not required to conform to executive or- 
ders. Since the act carries no penalties for non- 
observance, its effect is that of a recommendation. 
Penalties have been introduced in Congress, but 
never have been enacted into law. 

There are numerous state laws against misuse of 


the flag, especially in connection with advertising. 
The flag and other national insignia may not be 
used in a trade mark. 

When to Display the Flag—The flag should be 
displayed on all legal holidays, and on special 
occasions designated by the President, the gover- 
nors, or other authorities, on official buildings, 
when in use; at polling places on election day, and 
on or in front of schools, when in session. 
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The flag is customarily displayed from sunrise to 
sunset on buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in 
the open. It may be displayed at night on occa- 
sicus, It should not be flown in stormy weather. 


‘the flag flies over the White House from sunrise 
to sunset, whether or not the.President is there; 
but over the Senate and House wings of the Capi- 
tol when the two chambers are in session. It may 
fly both day and night over the east and west 
fronts of the U. S. Capitol in Washington, and is 
floodlighted. It flies°day and night over other 
Places, including Fort McHenry in Baltimore, 
where it inspired Francis Scott Key to write The 
Star Spangled Banner, over Key’s grave in Fred- 
erick, Md., and at the World War Memorial at 
Worcester, Mass, 


There is no law prohibiting a citizen from dis- 
Playing the flag at any time. The United States 
Flag Foundation, New York, advises that the flag 
belongs to the people, who may display it as they 
wish, barring bad weather, provided they treat the 
flag respectfully. 


How to Fly the Flag—The flag should be raised 
and lowered carefully, without touching the 
ground. The flag is raised to the top of the staff, 
with the union at the peak. When hung over a 
sidewalk from a rope, the union should be away 
from the building, and the flag should hang flat, 
not draped. When hung over the center of a 
street it should have the union to the north in 
an east-west street, and to the east in a north- 
south street. No other flag may be flown above 
the United States fiag, except that the United 
Nations flag may be placed above all flags of its 
member nations at U. N. Headquarters, and the 
flag announcing religious services on board ship 
may be raised to the top of the mast during the 
service, 


When flags are flown on one halyard, the United 
States flag is placed at the peak. When flags are 
flown from adjacent staffs the U. S. flag is hoisted 
first and lowered last. Flags of other nations may 
not be displayed to the right of the U. S. flag, and 
must all have staffs of the same height. 


When -two flags are placed against a wall with 
crossed staffs, the U. S. flag should be at right— 
its own right; when a number of flags are placed 
thus, it should be in the center. 


Church and Plattorm Use—The flag may be 
displayed flat, above and behind the speaker, in 
an auditorium; if on a staff it should be at the 
right of the speaker as he faces congregation or 
audience. Other flags should be at the Speaker’s 
left. If the flag is displayed on a staff elsewhere 
than on platform or chancel it should be at the 
right of the audience or congregation as they face 
the speaker, It should not cover a Speaker’s desk 
or be draped in front of a platform, 


The Flag in a Parade—When carried with an- 
other flag or flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right or in front 
of the center of a line of flags. 


It should not be displayed on a float except 
from a staff, or as otherwise provided. It ‘should 
not be draped over the hood, top, sides, or back 
of a vehicle, railroad train or boat. On a motor- 
car, the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis 
or clamped to the radiator cap. 


When the flag is passing in a parade or in a re- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face the 


The Pledge 
As revised by Act of 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, a popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. 


A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14, 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States of America followin flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under God followins 
nation. The first was intended to Particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant children. 


States, Origin, Pledge 


flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
Yar ciedionn should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. 

The F at Half Staff—When fiown at half 
staff rg. first should be hoisted to the peak 
and then lowered to half staff. The flag should 
again be raised to the peak before it is lowered 
for the day. 


In March, 1956, President Eisenhower by proc- 
lamation designated that the flag remain at half 
staff for 30 days for a president or former presi- 
dent; for 10 days for a vice president, chief jus- 
tice, retired chief justice, speaker of the House; 
and from the time of death to interment in certain 
areas for a cabinet member, former vice president, 
senator, representative, and Supreme Court asso- 
ciate justice. 3 

When used to cover a casket. the flag should 
be placed so thatthe union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder; The flag should not be 
lowered into the grave nor touch the ground. 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 
dipped as a mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
distress. It should never be carried flat or hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 


It should never be used as a covering for a 
ceiling, nor have placed upon it any word, design, 
or drawing. It should never be used as a recepta- 
cle for carrying anything. It should not be used 
to cover a statue or a monument. 


The flag should never be-_used for advertising 
purposes, nor be embroidered on such articles as 
cushions or handkerchiefs, printed or otherwise 
impressed on boxes or-used as a costume or ath- 
letic uniform, Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to a staff or halyard from which’ the 
flag is flown. 


Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used to 
cover a speaker’s desk, to drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
bunting and: specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it. 


Americans generally have not accepted this re- 
versal in colors, which disregards tradition. They 
still display bunting with the red on top, 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper colors. 


When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 


When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he Passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and of- 
ficers and men salute, 4 


to the Flag 
Congress, June, 1954 


When President Eisenhower signed the act that 
added under God he remarked that “in this way 
we are reaffirming the transcendence of religious 
faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.”’ 

The original pledge was suggested by James B. 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the first draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it. 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and gave the 
pledge national circulation. The Youth’s Com- 
panion published a history of the pledge, which 
it issued also as a leafiet, naming Upham as 
originator of the draft ‘afterwards condensed 
and perfected by him and his associates of the 
Companion force.” 


~~ 


POLIOMYELITiS 


A rise in all types of polio in Michigan and a 
number of South Atlantic states caused concern 
among health authorities in 1958 and again em- 
phasized the need for more intensive vaccination 
of the unprotected one-third of the nation. By the 
43rd week of 1958, .reported by the U. S. Public 
Health Service Nov. 1, there were 4,921 cases. 
When the 1958 total is collated by this agency 
in 1959, the figure might be near or equal the 
1957 total of 5,894, although this was by no 
means certain. 

Even this was a huge drop from the 1955 record 
of 28,985, and the 1956 total of 15,140. While 
health authorities are not ready to ascribe the 
entire drop to Salk vaccine, there was every 
evidence that vaccination had protected large 
numbers of people. 

By the end of the 43rd week, 1958, Michigan 
had reported 1,090 cases to the Public Health 
Service, as against 484 in 1957. Ohio had an 
increase of about 100 cases, whereas Illinois had 
100 fewer. A slight increase was noted in Mis- 
souri. In the Middle Atlantic states New York and 
New Jersey showed increases, and in the South 
Atlantic cases increased in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and Florida. Texas and California, 
which had a large number of attacks in 1957, had 
fewer in 1958. 

The Public Health Service determined that 
most of the paralytic cases in the major areas 
were of children under 5, 4 out of 5 of whom 
had not received a vaccine. There was no evi- 
dence that persons properly vaccinated were los- 
ing immunity. The growing incidence of polio in 
lower income groups was blamed on their apathy 
or lack of information. About 53% of the popula- 
tion under 40 has not had the three basic in- 
oculations and over one-third none at all. The 
effectiveness of the Salk vaccine is 60% to 90%. 
An intensified program of publicizing the vac- 
cine and how to get it was begun by the Dept. 
of Health, Education & Welfare. 

Three shots are recommended, two within one 
month and a third at least 7 months later; how- 
ever, the third can be effective even when taken 
years later. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


National Foundation, 800 Second Ave., New 
York, N. Y., formerly National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, is the organization that has 
had the major part in developing a polio vac- 
cine and supporting research. Its principal agent 
for raising funds is the March of Dimes, which 
has provided millions for research health centers, 
rehabilitation projects and medical care. In 1957 
alone it paid out over $21,000,000 for the care 
of 57,800 patients, and in 1956 over $26,000,000. 

The effectiveness and experience of the organi- 
zation led Basil O’Connor, its President, to 
announce the decision of the Board of Trustees 
to expand the objectives. He announced the 
change of name to National Foundation with 
the object: of supporting research not, only in 
polio but in arthritis, virus diseases and diseases 
of the central nervous system, especially those re- 
lated to birth defects affecting youngsters under 
18. To bring this about he set the goal of the 
1959 March of Dimes at $65,000,000. 


CANCER 


Many specialists are engaged in intensive re- 
search to determine what causes cancer. There 
is great hope of success. Dr. John R. Heller, 
head of the National Cancer Institute, at the 
“Cured Cancer Congress’’ in Washington, D. C., 
in April, said science ‘is on the threshold of 
breakthrough’’ in understanding cancer and its 
control. At the Cancer Chemotherapy National 
Service Center, Bethesda, Md., chemicals and 
compounds are being investigated at a rate of 
45,000 a year to determine their value in treating 
cancer. One drug, methorexate, successfully sup- 
pressed a solid tumor for the first time, accord- 
ing to Dr.. Heller. 

Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, pres., American 
Cancer Society, in his annual report in Novem- 
ber said ‘‘the fortress that will protect humanity 
against cancer is not yet complete but the blue- 
print for its final structure is beginning to 
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evolve.’’ He cited the ‘“‘tremendous interest’? now 
focused on belief that a virus may cause many 
cancers. At least 17 different tumors in 9 species 
of animals are known to be caused by a Virus. 
In human beings proof is lacking but circum- 
stantial evidence is accumulating. 

Producing immunity by antibodies or a vac- 
cine is another phase of inquiry; this involves 
the possibility of finding identifiable, qualitative 
differences in the cancer cell. A third subject 
under study is the relation between the endocrine 
system, the etiology of cancer, and its control. 
Endocrinologists are puzzled because the same 
hormones. that appear related to the cause of 
cancer also will slow up the disease. 


FIGHT ON LEUKEMIA 


Interest in 1958 was focused on lukemia to 
arrest fatalities among children. About 2,000 
children and 9,000 adults die annually of this 
form of cancer. According to Dr. Coggeshall 
“the death rate in the older age brackets is sky- 
rocketing.”’ In 1958 ACS gave nearly $500,000 in 
grants for work on leukemia. Other basic re- 
search costing nearly $1,000,000 annually also 
takes leukemia into account. Because leukemia 
is in the blood and cannot be removed by surgery 
or reduced by radiation, it must be attacked 
by chemicals. The search is for a chemical control. 
Intermittent remissions of the disease have been 
induced by some compounds. 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of the poliomyelitis 
vaccine, said in July that he was making ‘‘explora- 
tory studies’’ of the naturé of cells that grow in 
tissue culture, and studying cancer patients. 


STUDIES OF SMOKING 


Excessive smoking as a possible cause of lung 
cancer gained support in the United States and 
Great Britain during 1958. New reports reiterated 
the view that there is a definite causal relation- 
ship. The tobacco industry, here and abroad, stood 
pat on its contention that no relationship has 
been proved, and financed research of its own. 

However, when the Public Health Service opened 
its national conference on air pollution in urban 
areas in Washington Nov. 15, it asserted that grow- 
ing evidence indicates dirty air may be a cause of 
cancer of the throat, lungs, esophagus and stom- 
ach, and also affect arteries and heart. 

A report showing a higher death rate for 
habitual smokers than for nonsmokers was pre- 
sented at the International Cancer Congress in 
London in July, 1958, by Dr. Harold F. Dorn, 
chief statistician of the National Institutes of 
Health of the U. S. Government. Copies of his 
report were given state health agencies by the 
Public Health Service. The report was based on 
mortality records of 200,000 veterans who held 
U. S. Govt. life insurance and died between July, 
1954 and December, 1956. 

Dr. Dorn reported the death rate of persons 
who used tobacco was 32% greater than that of 
persons who never smoked. Those who regularly 
smoked only cigarets had the highest death rate— 
58% greater than that of nonsmokers. Those who 
smoked cigars and/or a pipe had a rate not 
appreciably higher than that of nonsmokers. 
Heavy smokers had a higher rate than light smok- 
ers. The greatest risk was of cancer of the lung. 

This statement followed the,final report by Dr. 
E. Cutler Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn of the 
American Cancer Society on the smoking habits 
of 185,000 men, which bore out their earlier report 
that heavy smokers have a higher death rate 
than nonsmokers. A report containing practically 
the same conclusions was authorized by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The Tobacco Industry 
Research Committee dismissed both as ‘‘statis- 
tical’; said they failed to take into account 
other medical complications and asserted no proof 
had been adduced that smoking causes cancer. In 
Great Britain the industry made a similar state- 
ment, but the health authorities there advised 
moderation in smoking or complete abstinence. 

A much more intensive study of personal habits, 
physical and: environmental factors and heredity 
of members of 500;000 families was projected by 
ACS under the direction of Dr. Hammond. 

Dr. Herman E.. Hillboe, Commissioner of 
Health of New York State, in August, 1958, sent 
a bulletin to all health officials of the state assert- 
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ing that there was now ‘‘irrefutable scientific evi- 
dence’’ that the long-range effects of cigaret 
smoking are harmful to many and advised the 
tobacco industry to follow the liquor industry in 
advising moderation until the deleterious com- 
ponents of tobacco had been removed. 


ATR POLLUTION A FACTOR 


Air pollution was considered in a study by C. A. 
Mills and M. M. Porter, entitled Tobacco Smoking, 
Motor Exhaust Fumes and General Air Pollution 
in relation to Lung Cancer Incidence. The inquiry 
was made in November, 1957, in the polluted basin 
district, the cleaner suburbs and the rural areas of 
Cincinnati. ‘‘Tobacco smoking was found to be 
Significantly related to lung cancer incidence in 
the persons studied,’’ irrespective of other forms 
of air pollution. Driving mileages above 12,000 mi. 
per year, when compared with lesser mileage, 
“were significantly related to lung cancer inci- 
dence among urban men, except for those in the 
heavy smoking category.’’ The incidence was 
higher in the basin than in suburban areas. ‘‘It 
is suggested that the alarming rise in lung cancer 
incidence is predominantly a hazard pertaining to 
urban tobacco smoking, but a hazard intensified 
for those urban smokers with heavy exposure also 
in urban traffic:’’ Quotations are from the Journal 
of the American Medical Assn. 


REPORT FROM FRANCE 


The Journal of the American Medical Assn. for 
Feb. 22, 1958, summarized a study called French 
Inquiry on the Causation of Bronchopulmonary 
Cancer: the Role of Tobacco, by D. Schwartz and 
P. F. Denoix (Paris, Oct,, 1957). This was a pre- 
liminary study of control groups of patients and 
individuals. It was found that ‘‘the risk of cancer 
of the lung diminishes if the smoker- stops smok- 
ing and more the earlier he does so. Comparison 
of findings in smokers of cigarets exclusively and 
in smokers of cigarets and pipe showed that the 
risk of occurrence of cancer of the lung is smaller 
among smokers of cigarets and pipe than in those 
smoking cigarets exclusively.’’ A partial explana- 
tion was that those who smoked cigarets ex- 
clusively had a great tendency to inhale. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. In the i958 cancer crusade the 
Society raised $29,700,000 for research, education 
and service. As of Sept. 1, 1958, the Society was 
supporting 548 research grants amounting to 
$12,462,360. Considering the many needs for cancer 
control, the Society for the first time set no 
dollar goal for 1959, but announced “goal unlim- 
ited’’ for its April campaign. 

Officers for 1959 include Dr. Eugene P. Pender- 
grass, University of Pennsylvania, president; Dr, 
Warren H. Cole, University of Illinois, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. John W. Cline, Stanford University, ch., 
medical and scientific committee; Walter J. Kohl. 
er, ch. of the board; Dr. Harold 8. Diehl, senior 
vice president for.research and medical affairs. 
Mefford R. Runyon is executive vice president. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


In 1958 the principal news concerning treatment 
for tuberculosis dealt with the decrease of general 
X-ray tests because of the dangers in radiation, 
and, secondly, the application of phages. The 
U. S. Public Health Service, the American Medical 
Assn., and the National Tuberculosis Assn. (NTA) 
were warning medical agencies and physicians 
that mass screening by X-ray should no longer be 
used, except among groups with a high incidence 
of tb, and that if used X-rays must be carefully 
applied and only when it is likely that the benefit 
will exceed the possible harm. Mass screening of 
school children by X-ray was condemned by NTA 
a number of years ago. 

In place of X-rays authorities stressed the tu- 
berculin test as the most effective way of discoy- 
ering infection. This is a skin test that discloses 
presence of infection, but does not tell whether it 
is active. If the test is negative tb can be ruled 
out. NTA advised the use of the tuberculin test as 
primary screening for school children and young 
Beet ae ee women and young diabetics, with 
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In its annual report for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1958, NTA said that among recent medical dis- 
coveries phages may prove a weapon in treating 
tb. Phages are viruses that attack the tubercle 
bacillus, Ee and multiplying until they 
burst the bac Po 

Medical authorities are also resorting less to 
surgery in tb. Thé results of long-term chemo- 
therapy are improving and may reduce the need 
for surgery. No recent drugs have proved as good 
as the ene ones now in use—isoniazid, PAS 
and streptomycin. : 

About 14,000 Americans die annually because tb 
was found too late. With about 69,000 new cases 
reported every year, doctors believe that at least 
100,000 persons are walking around with unde- 
tected tb. The great need is to find them before 
they develop serious infections. Besides this, about 
150,000 with known tb need treatment and re- 
habilitation, and 1,750,000 persons who have had 
tb must be kept under supervision to prevent re- 
lapses. Much responsibility rests on the individual 
and his family. After hospitalization, necessary 
at the beginning of treatment, the patient may 
be provided for in the home, where families must 
learn not only how to serve him but how to create 
an air of hopefulness, which helps canvalescence. 
Infermation on procedure and on tests for tb can 
be obtained from local doctors and branches of 
the NTA. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is a voluntary movement 
against tuberculosis, expressed through NTA and 
its 2,807 state and affiliated local associations. The 
central office collects, analyzes and interprets facts 
about tb control, forms standards of research, 
supports research, reports tests and treatment. 

The work is financed by the sale of Christmas 
Seals. On April 1, 1958, NTA reported that the 
1957 sale in the U. S. and territories reached 
$25,959,999, of which $24,402,399, or 94% was re- 
tained by its state and local associations. Of NTA’s 
share of $1,557,600, $259,600 was added to the 
research fund, which had a balance of $346,064. 
NTA supplies its affiliates with about 300 educa- 
tional materials a year on a non-profit basis. For 
the 1957 Christmas Seals it provided 50 ‘freight 
cars of gummed paper for use by 8 lithographers. 

Officers are Mario Fischer, Duluth, Minn., pres.; 
James E. Perkins, managing dir.; James G. Stone, 
exec. secy. < 

The American Trudeau Society, founded 1905, 
has a membership of 5,400 physicians interested in 
tb or pulmonary diseases and allocates the funds 
of NTA for fellowships and grants for research. 


HEART DISEASES 


Heart and circulatory diseases (cardiovascular) 
cause 800,000 deaths annually in the U. S., 54% of 
all deaths, according to the American Heart Assn. 
Yet medical science seems to account for a drop 
of 15% in the death rate in the last 15 years. 

In Cardiovascular Diseases in the United States 
the Assn. publishes an analysis of the situation in 
cooperation with the National Heart Institute and 
the Heart Disease Control Program of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Cardiovascular diseases in- 
clude rheumatic fever, rheumatic heart disease, 
congenital malformations of the circulatory sys- 
tem, arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) 
and hypertension. 

Of these diseases, arteriosclerosis and hyperten- 
sion account for 90% of all deaths from heart dis- 
eases, the largest number in those aged over 65. 
As a result of the sharp drop in deaths from in- 
fectious and contagious diseases, people live long- 
er, and therefore the number dying from old-age 
diseases, such as arteriosclerosis, has increased. 

There is good news in the report that the death 
rate for rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
ease has reached an all-time low. In 10 years 
since penicillin became available in 1945, the rate 
dropped 70%. 

Reports on progress in combatting heart diseases 
were made at the scientific sessions of the Amer- 
ican Heart Assn. at San Francisco, Oct. 24-26, 
1958. Sloan-Kettering Institute, New York, re- 
ported that plasmin, a clot-dissolving enzyme, also 
called fibrinolysin, appears to dissolve clots in 
coronary vessels. The clots were found by X-rays 
and plasmin was injected into the blood stream 
remote fromthe heart. 

Dr. Michael E. De Bakey, Baylor Univ., reported 
that X-rays can find exactly where arteries in legs 
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are blocked so that grafting can be done by sur- 
gery. He reported on 957 patients who underwent 
Surgery for arterial disease in 5 years. Dr. Chas. 
P. Bailey, Philadelphia, told how leakage of the 
aortic valve can be halted by rebuilding the valve 
from 3 cusps to 2, with differing procedures to suit 
individual needs. 

Ways of overcoming the handicaps of angina 
pectoris, a heart disease, were outlined in A 
Primer for Coronary Patients by Dr. Robt. J. 
Needles and Edith M. Stoney. (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.) Angina was described as a warning that 
arteries did not carry a normal flow of blood to 
the heart. They explained that hope for recovery 
lies in the developing of collateral blood vessels, 
which are new and unscarred and circle the heart 


_ from both sides. 


WHEN A STROKE OCCURS 


Directions for helping the early rehabilitation of 
victims of a stroke are contained in a pamphlet, 
Strokes, A Guide for the Family, published by the 
American Heart Assn. and obtainable from local 
heart associations. 

A stroke occurs when the blood supply to a part 
of the brain tissue is cut off, so that nerve cells 
cannot function. The blood supply may be cut off 
by a clot (thrombus) in a cerebral artery, causing 
cerebral thrombosis. Sometimes a wandering blood 
clot (embolus) from a heart damaged by disease 
interferes with the blood supply and causes cere- 
bral embolism. When a diseased artery in the 
brain bursts the result is a-cerebral hemorrhage. 
Pressure on an artery from the outside may cause 
compression and lead to a stroke. 

The AHA advises calling a physician at once 
when a stroke occurs. Rehabilitation should begin 
as soon as possible. The doctor can give advice 
about massage and other exercises, the family can 
cooperate to aid the patient, and the patient 
himself must develop the will to recover, Encour- 
agement by the family helps give the patient con- 
fidence. Physical therapy and speech correction can 
be supplied by specialists. Public health nurses 
may be obtained from local departments of health 
and the Visiting Nurses Assn., and some local Red 
Cross units offer courses in home nursing. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


American Heart Assn., 44 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y., Dr. Francis L. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, pres., is the national office for regional 
associations and affiliates. In 1958 the Heart Fund, 
raised by the national campaign and by bequests, 
reached $22,345,718. The major part of this goes 
for research, community service and professional 
and lay education. In 1957 fund raising cost 11.6% 
of the total raised that year. A goal of $24,000,000 
was set for the 1959 Heart Fund, which will be 
collected by 1,500,000 volunteers. Jack Benny has 
been named national chairman of Heart Sunday, 
Feb. 22, 1959. National Campaign chairman will 
be Chas. P. McCormick, Baltimore. 


OTHER MEDICAL NEWS 
DRUGS 


Side reactions to the use of antibiotics such as 
penicillin, tetracycline and chloramphenicol are 
alerting physicians to the need of careful admin- 
istration. The use of penicillin is widespread; in 
1957, 597,589 lbs. of 121 different preparations 
were produced. During 15 years of use penicillin 
has saved many lives, but it is reported that 10% 
of those who receive it regularly develop allergies. 
There is record of anaphylactic shock and other 
reactions, some fatal. Oral administration of. peni- 
cillin is considered safer than intramuscular. 

Iproniazid phosphate, available since 1952, has 
undesirable side-effects when applied without 
careful supervision. The editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Assn. warned members that 
dosage must be carefully limited. The most adverse 
reaction from excessive use is jaundice; there are 
also neurological and psychological effects. It can 
be applied to patients with moderate to severe de- 
pressions, but must ‘not be given those with a his- 
tory of jaundice, liver disease or impaired hepatic 
function. 

Psoriasis, a scaling skin disease that has- long 
defied treatment, was suppressed temporarily by 
the application of a new compound, triamcinolone. 
Relapses occurred when the drug was withheld. 
Experiments were reported by the Dept. of Derma- 
cology, Univ. of Pennsylvania Medical School. The 
drug is described as a highly effective anti-allergic, 
anti-rheumatic and anti-inflammatory compound. 


A team from the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
headed by Dr. Richard M. Quetsch, warned the 
AHA scientific session at San Francisco that studies 
of hypertensive patients at Mayo had shown that 
reserpine, a rauwolfia derivative, could induce 
severe mental depression in patients with high 
blood pressure. Reserpine is usually applied for 
its soothing effect on the nervous system. 

New drugs include: B663, against tuberculosis, 
found effective in tests on mice; aristocort triam- 
cinolone, and a new synthetic sterodi, hexadeca- 
drol, for arthritis; a sleeping drug, glutethimide, 
reported nonhabit forming and not creating a 
‘hangover’; dithiazanine, useful against 5 differ- 
ent types of human worm infections; a local anti- 
septic, betadine, against gum infections caused by 
dental hypodermics; methoxsalen, for producing a 
sun tan without painful burning. 

Mycobacillin, an antibiotic, was reported from 
India as effective against fungus infections. 


VACCINE FOR COMMON COLD 


A vaccine that proved successful in 80% of 400 
persons inoculated agairst one type of the common 
cold was announced by Dr. Winston H. Price of 
Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene & 
Public Health. The virus was called the JH virus. 
Observations showed the vaccine effective for 8 
months and further studies are continuing. 


HOSPITAL BELOW GROUND 


Plans for the new St. Barnabas Medical Center, 
Livingston, N. J., include two stories below ground 
and four stories above. The stories below ground 
are to comprise operating rooms, emergency and 
other facilities, those above ground convalescent 
wards. In this manner the hospital would continue 
working during wartime. Plans for a nuclear power 
plant are being developed. The 650-bed hospital 
was to cost up to $12,000,000 in 1960. 


METHODS OF RESPIRATION 


Artificial respiration to save lives has been 
greatly advanced by success in tests of mouth-to- 
mouth respiration, or expired air infiation. The 
results have been accepted by the Army Medical 
Corps and the American National Red Cross as 
superior to the manual method of back-pressure 
and arm-lift, especially in restoring breathing to 
children. Tests have been carried out for a number 
of years by the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council and supported by the 
Surgeon General’s office. Reoxegenation of the 
patient’s lungs is possible with four inflations and 
within a circulation time arterial oxygen. satura- 
tion can be restored to normal. Carbon dioxide 
levels are concomitantly reduced. By mild-hyper- 
ventilation the rescuer readily converts his ex- 
haled air to a suitable resuscitating gas. 

Controlled experiments were made with police- 
men, firemen, Red Cross workers, housewives, Boy 
Scouts and others and the technique was learned 
quickly. Upper airway obstruction must be re- 
moved in rescues, and the mouth-to-mouth meth- 
od finds such obstacles quickly. Tests showed that 
inflation volumes of a liter or more (less than a 
quart) must be delivered to an adult victim’s 
lungs at a rate of 12 to 20 a minute. The method 
was quickly learned by those taking part in tests 
and rescuers could maintain mouth-to-mouth 
breathing for an hour without fatigue, even when 
the victim was twice the size of the rescuer. 

Directions for applying the method have been 
prepared by the American National Red Cross. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Device News, for the disabled arthritic patient. 
Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, N. Y. 

Living With a Disability, by Howard A. Rusk, 
M.D., and Eugene J. Taylor. Self-help devices. 
Blakiston Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Understanding Aphasia, by Martha L. Taylor. 
Inst. of Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation, 400 E. 
34th St., New York, N. Y. ‘i 

Helping the Aphasic to Recover His Speech, by 
Mary C. Longerich, College of Medical Evangelists 
School of Medicine, Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Primer on Alcoholism, by Marty Mann, exec. 
dir., National Council on Alcoholism. Describes 
alcoholism as a disease and outlines treatment. 

To Smoke or Not to Smoke. A pamphlet distrib- 
uted by the American Cancer Society, New York. 

Alcoholism, Basic Aspects and Treatment, ed. by 
H. E. Himwick. American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. C. 

Can an Adult Change? Tensions, habits, etc. 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, Austin, Tex, 
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Medical Research Summ 
Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director 


Evidence was reported in 1958 that there is no 
safe period after exposure to radiation nor maxi- 
mum permissible dose of radiation. 

It was found virtually impossible to remove 
radioactive strontium-90 from bones of the living. 

The incidence of leukemia and other malignant 
diseases in early childhood may be increased by the 
diagnostic use of pelvic X-rays late in pregnancy. 

Infectious agents that cause the common cold 
are able to stimulate the body to produce antibodies 
that fight the cold, a finding that may lead to 
developing an immunizing vaccine. 

An amine, 3-methoxy norepinephrine, was re- 


_ ported likely to play a role in the control of blood 


pressure and heart function. 

Discovery was reported of the first hormone ever 
isolated from the pineal gland, melatonin. 

Discovery was reported of a compound, coenzyme 
Q, that plays a key role in the living cell’s manu- 
facture of proteins. 

The anticoagulant drug warfarin sodium was 
found to aid asthma by dilating the bronchial tubes. 

Fluothane, a non-explosive anesthetic, was used 
successfully in surgery. 

The single chemical agent that causes hay fever 
was extracted from ragweed pollen and identified 
as Trifidin A. 

A chemical substance that inhibits or destroys 
bacteria commonly associated with tooth decay 
was isolated from human saliva. 

A four-in-one immunization shot offered protec- 
tion successfully against polio, whooping cough, 
diphtheria and tetanus. 

Results of treatment with the drug. orinase 
showed that diabetes has two distinct types. 

Histoplasmosis, until recently considered rare 
and usually fatal, was found to affect more than 
one-third of the young adults in some areas of the 
United States. 

A previously unknown type of micro-organism, 
closely resembling that of tuberculosis, was isolated 


New P 


from a group of children thought to be afflicted 
load — oe adults being treated for 
uberculosis 0} e lungs. 

Sterility was found to be caused by incompati- 
bility of the bloed groups of a husband and wife. 

A disease of the lung called alveolar proteinosis, 
marked by stoppage of the air sacs of the lungs, 
was reported. 

Polio shots during pregnancy were found to 


, protect the unborn child as long as three months 


after birth. 

The common cold can be prevented, it was 
stated, by weekly injections of a vaccine prepared 
from the individual’s own nose and throat bacteria. 

How long an animal can live on a vitamin-A- 
deficient diet before he begins to show signs of 
night blindness was found to depend on the amount 
of vitamin A stored in the individual liver; it takes 
anywhere from a few months to years for human 
beings to develop symptoms of night blindness. 

An effective method of detecting cancer of the 
colon was basedon examining washings after a 
Salt solution enema.~ 

The carbohydrates associated with gamma glob- 
ulin were found to be increased in the spinal fluid 
of multiple sclerosis patients, a finding that is 
expected to lead to early diagnosis of this disease. 

The gonococcus, organism that causes gonorrhea, 
is becoming immune to penicillin, it- was observed. 

A seven-year-old boy survived the first heart 
operation that re-routes blood past the right side 
of the heart. His blood now travels directly to the 
lungs to pick up fresh oxygen without the normal 
push from the right heari. 

A new surgical technique for treatment of angina 
pectoris involved complete removal of the sensory 
and motor pathways from and to the heart. 

Blood pressure within human hearts was meas- 
ured very accurately with a tiny pressure pick-up 
pe threaded through arteries directly into the 

eart. 


atents 


Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director. 


Following are brief summaries of inventions patented in 1958, chosen from among thousands 
recorded in Washington, D. C. The numbers of patents are added for identification, Information 
about specific patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. Cc. 


Free piston engine with an improved method of 
running the pistons out of phase so that the gas 
charge to the turbine is more uniform. (2,839,911) 

High-speed racing car with safety device to 
counteract centrifugal force on curves, (2,816,615) 

¥-shaped steering device to replace the conven- 
tional steering wheel (2,827,801) 

Safety braking system with hydraulic pressure 
cylinders, one pair for front brakes and the other 
for the rear brakes; either can stop vehicle, 
(2,857,584) 

Self-inflating girdle to keep airplane pilots from 
blacking out in steep dives, (2,820,452) 

Missile and rocket tracking system by means of 
# continuous wave transmitter and a number of 
spaced receiving stations. (2,817,081) 

Bullets embedded in plastic carriers to reach 
velocities of 5,000 ft. per second. (2,820,412) 

Infrared sensing devices for guiding bombs or 
missiles to a target. (2,825,021) 

Rapid-fire cannon designed for supersonic jet 
aircraft. (2,849,921) 

Air-cooled nuclear reactor. (2,836,554) 

New process for separating plutonium from 
uranium. (2,851,333) 

Method for preserving foods by control of ioniza- 
tion, (2,851,366) 

Electroluminescent lamp in any convenient size, 
not requiring bulb or hermetic sealing. (2,838,715) 

Mechanical teacher that automatically instructs 
children in elementary arithmetic, spelling and 
other subjects. (2,846,779) 

Small metal plate holding 5 small needles and a 
breakable capsule containing a vaccine, mounted 
on a first-aid bandage. (2,817,336) 

Use of electron beams to sterilize food and medi- 
cme on assembly line. (2,824,969) 

Mechanical heart massager to keep a patient 
alive during heart surgery. (2,826,193) 

No-kink nylon artery for use to replace 
or diseased human arteries. (2,836,181) peje 


Electrolytic method for reclaimi i 
Basten alming alkali soils. 


aes = ia eho animal fibers, espe- 
ally wool, using epoxy resins and pol alkylenei- 
mines. (2,817,602) pcimnacig S 
“en he ae anes capable of taking pictures 
nirared or X-rays as well as visi F 
(2,894, 8005 sible light, 
Boat with retractable wheels for use when bei 
towed. (2,852,461) or 
Metal clamper to tag newborn babies for safer 
identification. (2,813,269) 


Use of ultrasonics to produce a better ~ 
(2,816,031) CE 


Escalator that can move around turns up to a 
half-circle and follow a curved path. (2,823,785) 

Reflecting heat-insulating coating for cows to 
keep the animals cool. (2,826,169) 


Automatic food-dispensing a aratus for - 
ins. (2,827,130) _ vee 


Long-range projector to place advertising and 
images on clouds, smog and mountains. (2,827,831) 


Counterfeit bill detector for use in vendin; - 
chines. (2,827,822) a 


Lightweight concrete, using the sugar cane resi- 
due bagasse instead of stone. (2,837,435) 


Sir Hubert Wilkins and A. L. Lastnik, Natick, 
Mass., patented a flexible mask suitable for 
wearing at 40° to 60° below zero. (2,218,857) 


A radio guide for aiding a driver to place his 
motor car in garage without Scraping walls, uses 
an antenna in the front of the car and two trans- 
mitters in the garage, the latter sounding when 
the car is off the center line. - (2,818,553) 


A device to apply immediately to snake 
suck the venom. (2,826,297) mee 


A device for placing sound Strips on the margi: 
of a book so that the child reader may hear the 
words as he reads them. (2,822,425) 


A watch tower with one-way glass, to deter 
shoplifting in supermarkets, makes the watch- 
naa and may contain nobody at all. 
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THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 


Perform 
Production Stars Opened Closed ances 
» My Fair Lady (M).. -|Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews.....|Mar.15, 1956)............| 1,132* 
The ee Happy Felia (M)::.!|Robert Weede, Jo Sullivan...... ay 3, 1956|/Dec. 14, 1957) 687 
peel Bae ame. Rosalind Russell, Jan Handzlik... |Oct. 31, 1956| June 28, 1958) 639 
Long Day’s oumey: Into Night. Fredric March, Florence Eldridge Nov. 7, 1956}Mar. 29, 1958 389 
Li’l Abner (M .| Edith Adams, Peter Palmer...... Nov. 15, 1956) July 12; 1958 693 
Bells Are Ringing (™):: .| Judy Holliday, Sydney Chaplin. . |Nov. 29, 1956]. 814* 
A Visit to a Small Planet .|Cyril Ritchard, Eddie EASERG RS Feb. 7, 1957/Jan. 11, 1958 388 
The Tunnel of Love.. Tom Ewell, Nancy Olson.. :|Feb. 13, 1957|/Feb. 23; 1958 420 
New Girl in Town wn, (MA) .|Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter... .|May 14. 1957| May 24, 1958 432 
West Side Story (M)..........|Larry Kert, Carol Lawrence..... Sept: 26, 1957\c cass ween 493* 
“PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1957, TO DEC. 1, 1958 , 
Play Stars Opened Run 
—1957— 
Look Back in Anger............... Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure..............0+65 Oct. 1 408* 
Miss Lonelyhearts..............++: Pat O’Brien, ae Warrick, Fritz Weaver. . Oct. 4 12 
AP BOyOTOWINE, Ws a. tics «ade sine Binlyn Williamss ocd nis nie Oct. 7 18 
gle Ph 9: 1 Le Karl N Malden, Phyllis EOVOl S «attendances Oct. .9 21 
Romanoff and Juliet.............. Peter Ustinov, Elizabeth Allen...... Dates Oct.. 11 388 
Under Milk Wood...........-..0++ Donald Houston, Diana Maddox............ Oct. 15 39 
ASTD. WEY Spine cs ccic Gate eia = ok ato Orson Bean, Betsy von Furstenberg......... Oct. 16 61 
Copper and TARE CINE) Seve esa anes Nancy Walker, Alice Pearce, Benay Venuta...| Oct. 17 36 
The Cave DWelers eras... octeere 0 ote nh he Morris, Eugenie Leontovich, Barry ete om 
S SLinAca ca RU SR ioe [) 
WEDINQUO = ¢Pee Secs. c Moe eierecdn iateretale Denholm Elliott, Patricia Jessel............. Oct. 22 63 
Compulsion Set Re eae . -| Roddy McDowall, Dean Stockwell. Oct. 24 141 
The Square Root of Wonderful -|Anne Baxter, Philip Abbott..... Oct. 30 45 
Jamaica eae .| Lena Horne, Ricardo Montalban. Oct. 31 405* 
Fair Game.. .|Sam Levene, Ellen McRae, . Nov. 2 218 
Rumple (M) . .|Eddie Foy, Gretchen Wyler. Nov. 6 45 
Time Remembered -|Helen Hayes, Richard Burton, Susan Strasberg; Nov. 12 247 
Nude with Violin. «|Noel Coward, Joyce Carey................. Nov. 14 83 
The Rope Dancers....... .|Siobhan McKenna, Art Carney, Joan Blondell.| Nov. 20 189 
he Country Wife. ..4. 6.6. pee aces Julie Harris, Laurence Harvey.............. Nov. 27 45 
Look Homeward, Angel............ Anthony Perkins, Jo Van Fieet.............. Nov. 28 420* 
The Dark at the Top of the cies -| Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle, Eileen Aaleeg = Dec. 5 413* 
| The Genius and the ee aeains .»| Nancy Kelly, Alan Webb, paseha) Colee: Dec. 10 i 
| A Shadow of My epee .....|Ed Begley, Gene Raymond. . «sats Weer aa 5 
| The Music Man ee! Oss . .|Robert Preston, Barbara Cook. Dec. 19 397* 
Miss Isobel. . .|Shirley Booth, Nancy Marchand, beter Lazer. Dec. 26 53 
Fun and Magic.. .|Cornelia Otis Skinner, Fred Keating.. Dec. 29 9 
Two for the Seesaw. . . .|Henry Fonda, Anne Bencros: [eo Bist te, dicta sail aggl CREa aneed 365* 
Pantomime. :.|Marcel Marceau. . A cvagceu Jan. 21 32 
Summer of the 17th Doll. ..|Ray Lawler, June Tag Jan, 22 29 
The Body Beautiful ee: ..|Jack Warden, Minas Cursos Jan. 23 60 
Maybe Tuesday. . -|Richard Derr, Patricia Smith. Jan. 29 5 
Sunrise at Campobeilo. . . .|Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett. . Jan. 30 349* 
Present Laughter ws . .|Noel Coward, Eva Gabor.. Jan, 31 6 
Oh Captain! a) « .-|Tony Randall, Jacquelyn McKeever. Feb. 4 192 
Winesburg, Ohio. . .| Dorothy McGuire, Ben Piazza. Feb. 5 13 
Interlock . .|Celeste Holm, Maximilian Schell. Feb. 6 4 
The Entertainer. -| Laurence Olivier, Brenda de Banzi Feb. 12 97 
Cloud 7. -|Martha Scott, Ralph Meeker. Feb. 14 11 
Annie Get Your Gun (M) (a) -|Betty Jane Watson, Jack Whiting. Feb. 19 15 
The Day the peony tepped - ‘| Richard Basehart, Mildred Hreiausic Feb. 20 4 
Portofino (M). .|Helen Gallagher, Georges Guetary.. «..[°. Feb. 21 3 
Blue Denim. . .|Chester Morris, June Walker..............°| Feb. 27 166 
Who Was Lady Tr Saw You with?. Peter Lind Hayes, Mary Healy. . tot, ot | eae: 208 
The Waltz of the Toreadors (a).. -|Melvyn Douglas, Lili Darvas. -.e; Mar, 4 31 
Wonderful Town (M) (a)..........<|Nancy Walker, Jo Sullivan, Peter Cookson. .. Mar. 5 15 
International Soiree (M).....<......|Patachou, Hiram Sherman Ayo o Mar. 12 22 
Oklahoma! (M) (8) ...6%. 0... .++0++| Herbert Banke, Lois O’ Brien, ‘Helen 
allagher.. Mar. 19 15 
Back to Methuselah. . . .|Faye Emerson, “Tyrone Power.. Mar. 26 29 
Say, Darling .-|David Wayne, Vivian Bialne. Apr. 3 276* 
Monologues rand Songs. . .|Joyce Grenfell. ADT 24 
The Next President.. D2DIL12 2 2)\Mort Sahl, Jimmy Giuffre 3. Apr. 9 13 
Love Me Little..................--|Donald Cook, Joan Bennett Apr. 14 8 
The Be Ora MOIDIDED EDEL IDID I. 1 l)ikatharine Cornell, Anthony Quayle. Apr. 30 38 
Jane Eyre. .-| Eric Portman, Blanche Yurka. . May 1 52 
The Visit. . .|Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne. . Rersionty May 5 190 
Auntie Mame a). . .| Sylvia Sidney, Guy Russell. Aug. 11 24 
Howie. ..;Leon Ames, Peggy Conklin, Albert | Salmi. . Sept. 17 § 
Handful of. Fire. . . .|Roddy McDowall, Kay Medtord Oct. 1 5 
A Touch of the Poet. . -|Helen Hayes, Erie Portman.. Oct. 2 68* 
Drink. to Me Only.. .-|Tom Poston, Sherry Britton. Oct. 8 61* 
Goldilocks (M).. ..|Don Ameche, Elaine Stritch. . Oct. 11 57* 
The World of Suzie Wong. .|France Nuyen, William Shatne Oct. 14 55* 
Repertory.. .|Theatre National Populaire. . Oct. 14 24 
The Girls in 509. .|Peggy Wood, Imogene Coca. Oct. .15 53* 
Once More With Feeling. ...: Arlene Francis, Joseph Cotten. 5 -| - Oct. 21 47* 
The Pleasure of Es ‘Company .{Gyril. Ritchard, Cornelia Otis Skinner.. ae Oct. 22 46* 
i pes Levene, Ann Wedgeworth. . asta eet oes 44* 
.|Tom Ewell, Haila Stoddard. . Oct. 28 7 
The Marriage-Go-Round .| Charles Boyer, Claudette Colbert. Ot. 29 37* 
The Man in the Dog Suit....:......|Hume Cronyn, Jessica Tandy. . saa oe va 8) of Ott, - BO: 36 
Epitaph for George Dylon. ....-|Robert Stephens, Eileen Herlie. . oS a leuhse e's Nov. 4 23 
Maria Golovin (M «sees. -|Franca Duval, Richard Cross. +: shut inatel) NOVO: 5 
Comes A Day . -| Judith Anderson, George C. Scott phasor OVAL 6 32 
La Plume De. Ma ‘Tante (M4)... .|Robert Dhery, Colette Brosset, Pie Olat. bi Nov, 11 23* 
Shadow of a SHomRAR. +»... .|Susan Strasberg Arthur wae .../ Nov. 19 12* 
Edwin, Booth., Moe S iss . .|Jose Ferrer, Lois Smith.. Nov. 24 8* 
Cue for Passion. . -| Diana Wynyard, John Kerr.. Nov. 25 7* 


(a) Revival 


Broadway’s Principal Events of 1957-58 


PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1957, CLOSED BEFORE DEC. 1, 1958, OR. CONTINUING 
*Still running Dec. 1, 1958; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in original cast 
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United States—Opera Season 


Opera in the United States, 1958-1959 


Source: Opera News, N. Y., and Organizations 


Opera is swelling in a great chorus of trained 
Rotces as big-city organizations, musie schools, 
touring companies and educational institutions 
produce both classical and contemporary works. 
In its annual roundup of opera in the United 
States Opera News, organ of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild of New York City, reported 3,953 
performances by 1728 organizations during the 
year ended Sept. 15, 1958. This outflow of harmony 
was both professional and amateur and included 
summer festivals such as the Berkshire at Tangle- 
wood, Mass., and the Red Rocks near Denver, 
Colo., and programs sung by artists with orches- 
tras, without scenic background, such as that of 
the Little oe. oars conducted by Thomas 
Scherman in New York. 

Operas also varied from the standard classical 
repertory, in which Verdi leads, to lighter operas 
that are the mainstay of summer theatres and 
to many contemporary operas and music-dramas 
that express the vitality of this musical form, 
Opera News noted that: 

New York state led with 102 performing groups; 
California was second with 71 and Illinois third 
with 46. ¢ 

La Traviata had 157 performances and led the 
Verdi repertory of 11 works, to which Macbeth was 
added in 1958. 

Die Fledermaus was the most popular Viennese 
opera, with performances ranging from English 
version of the New York City Opera to Yiddish 
put on by Hadassah in Brooklyn. 

The Bartered Bride remained widely popular; 
for instance, 12,000 heard it in Rochester, N. Y. 

In German opera works by Richard Strauss out- 
distanced those by Richard Wagner (60 vs. 24) 
with 32 performances of Der Rosenkavalier re- 
ported and only one of Lohengrin. 

Even churches join the chorus of opera: Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis, was responsible for 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat, and South- 
western Baptist Church, Bolivar, Mo., for 
Offenbach’s R.S.V.P. : 

There are now 228 college workshops in opera, 
some quite ambitious, as, for instance, that of 
the University of Washington, which gave 28 
performances of 8 operas ranging from Mozart 
to Menotti. 

The Dept. of the Army was responsible for the 
production of seven performances of Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. 

Touring opera companies included Grass Roots 
Co, of Raleigh, N. C., with 78 performances; NBC 
Opera, 64, and Charles L. Wagner Co., 50. 


SINGING COAST TO COAST 


Opera News points out that annual employment 
has now arrived for the opera singer because of 
the multiplicity of organizations using major 
artists, ‘‘Leading or supporting players can now 
‘open the season’ successively in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York, go to Miami in midwinter, 
return to the Coast in early spring, greet the 
summer in Cincinnati and spend it in Chautauqua 
or Colorado; meanwhile they can make periodic 
visits to Baltimore, Hartford, Houston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, 
Tulsa and Washington and one-night stands in 
Dallas, Milwaukee, Mobile, Shreveport and Tampa 
—all the while taking part in well-prepared pro- 
ductions under seasoned impresarios.”’ 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, opened 
its 74th season Oct. 27, 1958, the schedule extend- 
ing to April 11, 1959, to be followed by tours to 
major cities. The Opera Staged new productions 
of Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci, conducted 
by Dmitri Mitropoulos and staged by Jose Quin- 
tero; Verdi’s Macbeth, with Mitropoulos and staged 
by Carl Ebert, and Wozzeck, conducted by Karl 
Boehm and staged by Herbert Graf. Out of 27 
operas, six were in English: Vanessa, Wozzeck, 
Cavalleria Rusticana. The Magic Flute, Boris 
Godunov, Die Fledermaus and Eugene Onegin. 
Other operas were in the classic category, includ- 
ing seven by Verdi and his Requiem. 


ROSTER OF ARTISTS 


Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Mildred Allen, Lucine 
Amara, Maria Meneghini Callas, Madelaine Cham- 
bers, Emilia Cundari, Mary Curtis-Verna, Gloria 


Davy, Lisa Della Casa, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, Jean Fenn, Hilde Gueéden, 
Margaret Harshaw, Laurel Hurley, Kunie Imai, 
Erika Koeth, Heidi Krall, Brenda Lewis, Gloria 
Lind, Aase Nordmo Loevberg, Virginia MacWat- 
ters, Zinka Milanov, Carlotta Ordassy, Roberta 
Peters, Marcella Pobbe, Lily Pons, Leonie Rysanek, 
Eleanor Steber, Antonietta Stella, Renata Tebaldi, 
Thelma Votipka. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Belen Amparan, 
Irene Dalis, Mignon Dunn, Rosalind Elias, Martha 
Lipton, Jean Madeira, Mildred Miller, Nell Rankin, 
Regina Resnik, Margaret Roggero, Risé Stevens, 
Blanche Thebom, Helen Vanni. 

Tenors—Charles Anthony, Daniele Barioni, Kurt 
Baum, Carlo Bergonzi, Giuseppe Campora, Gabor 
Carelli, Albert Da Costa, Mario Del Monaco, Ales- 
sio De Paolis, Sebastian Feiersinger, Eugenio 
Fernandi, Paul Franke, Giulio Gari, Nicolai Gedda, 
Charles Kullman, William Lewis, Karl Liebl, 
Barry Morell, Robert Nagy, William Olvis, Jan 
Peerce, Brian Sullivan, Richard Tucker, Dimiter 
Uzunov, Cesare Valletti, Primo Zambruno. 

Baritones—Cesare Bardelli, Walter Cassel, George 
Cehanovsky, Karl Doench, Otto Edelmann, Tito 
Gobbi, Frank Guarrera, Mack Harrell, Clifford 
Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Ralph Herbert, George 
London, Calvin Marsh, Robert Merrill, Mario 
Sereni, Martial Singher, Hermann Uhde, Theodor 
Uppman, Frank Valentino, Leonard Warren, 


Mario Zanasi. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Fernando Corena, Lawrence Davidson, Dezso 
Ernster, Ezio Flagello, Jerome Hines, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Norman Scott, Louis 
Sgarro, Cesare Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, William 
Wildermann, Jack Gilford. 

Conductors—Bruno Walter, Karl Boehm, Dmitri 
Mitropoulos, Fausto Cleva, Jean Morel, Kurt Adler, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Thomas Schippers. Eleven assis- 
a conductors. Concert master—Raymond Gnie- 
wek, 

Production staf_—Yoshio Aoyama, Peter Brook, 
Desire Defrere, Carl Ebert, Herbert Graf, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Garson Kanin, Jos. L. Mankiewicz, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, Jose Quintero, Cyril Ritchard, 
Margaret Webster, Dino Yannopoulos. Stage direc- 
tors—John Brownlee, Hans Busch and Nath. 
Merrill. Chorus master—Kurt Adler. 

Opera Ballet—Antony Tudor, dir.; - Mattlyn 
Gavers, ballet mistress; Lupe Serrano, prima 
Ballerina; Scott Douglas, premier danseur; Jacques 
d’Amboise, guest star. 

Administration—Rudolph Bing, gen. mgr.; John 
Gutman, Francis Robinson, asst. managers. 

Metropolitan Opera Assn., Inc.—Lauder Green- 
way, ch. of board; Anthony A. Bliss, pres., Lin- 
coln Lauterstein, secy. : 

Metropolitan Opera Guild—Langdon van Nor- 
den, pres., Millard J. Bloomer, Jr., secy. The 
Guild has 60,000 members. In the current season 
it sponsored 3 benefits of major operas and 7 
student performances of La Boheme. 

Artists appearing with the Metropolitan for the 
first time were: Kunie Amai, born in Japan, 
trained in Spain, debut in Seville, 1957, as Cio- 
Cio-San, Kar} Doench, bass-baritone, born in 
Westphalia, since 1947 with Vienna Staats-Opera, 
Mignon Dunn, mezzo, born Memphis, Tenn., 
debut with Little Orchestra Soc., N, Y., 1954 
has sung with New York City Opera, Lyric of 
Chicago. Feiersinger, tenor, member 
Nuremberg Opera, first American appearance in 

- Erika Koeth, soprano, born 
Darmstadt, Germany, Sang with Munich Opera 
and Salzburg. Karl Liebl, tenor, from Wiesbaden 

with wide European experience, 
Aase Loevberg, soprano, born hear Arctic Circle, 
Norway, debut in Oslo, 1948, joined Swedish Royal 
Opera; sang with Philadelphia Orchestra, 1957. 
Barry Morrell, tenor, debut with New York City 
Opera as Pinkerton, 1955, William Olvis, 
born Hollywood, Calif., has sung in New York 
musicals, City Center Dimiter 
polio ence M Prima Zambrano ten 

» Moscow, Prima Zambr 
debut in Varese, Italy, 1959. pases. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AUDITIONS 


National Council of the Metropolitan Oper - 
sociation—Mrs. - Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, Be 
Paul, Minn., pres.; Sylvia J. Tomalin, New York 
director. During 1958 the National Council spon- 
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scored regional auditions for young singers in 
Seattle, St. Paul-Minneapolis, New Orleans, Santa 
Barbara, Chicago, Dallas, Cleveland, and Tulsa. 
These auditions will be repeated in 1959 with the 
additions of Boston and Washington, D. C. Special 
scholarships were awarded Lucille Kailer, soprano, 
of Oconomowoc, Wisconsin and Barbara Leichsen- 
ring, dramatic soprano, of Chicago, Illinois, $1,000 
each provided by Mr. and Mrs. Weyerhaeuser, and 
$500 each to Barbara Faulkner of New Orleans, 
Louisiana and Jeff Morris of Lima, Ohio, provided 
by Mrs. Euclid McBride. In 1959 first prize to the 
national winner will be a Metropolitan contract. 


New York Area Auditions—Auditions for young 
singers from the New York area sponsored by 
the National Council of the Metropolitan Opera, 
are conducted by Howard J. Hook, Jr., ch. 
regional auditions, John Gutman, asst. mgr. Met- 
ropolitan Opera and ch. of Metropolitan Audi- 
tions. William Marshall, Kurt Adler, and Erich 
Leinsdorf complete the committee. Auditions will 
be held in January with finalists competing in 
March for a Metropolitan Opera contract, Kathryn 
Long Opera courses, $2,000 Fisher Foundation 
Award and other cash prizes: 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO, 


New York City Center Opera Co., at City 
Center, New York, during its fall season, Oct. 7- 
Nov. 16, 1958, gave 38 opera performances, 7 of 
them in English. The latter included the Ameri- 
can premiere of Richard Strauss’ The Silent 
Woman, under the guidance of Margaret Webster 
and Peter Herman Adler. Also in English were 
The Ballad of Baby Doe, The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, Die Fledermaus, The Rape of Lucretia, 
Susannah and The Merry Widow. La Cenerentola 
of Rossini was given new staging. 

In the fall the Opera Co. also performed in 
Philadelphia, Hempstead, N. Y., Burlington, Vt., 
Detroit, Cleveland and East Lansing, Mich. 

The spring, 1958, season, Apr. 3 through May. 
4, with 27 performances, was notable for being 
composed entirely of musical-dramatic works by 
American composers and writers. This was made 
possible by a grant of $105,000 from the Ford 
Foundation. The operas were The Ballad of Baby 
Doe (Moore-LaTouche), Tale for a Deaf Ear (Mark 
Bucci), Trouble in Tahiti (Bernstein), Lost in the 
Stars (Weill-Anderson), The Taming of the Shrew 
(Giannini-Fee), Regina (Blitzstein), The Old Maid 
and the Thief (Menotti), The Medium (Menotti), 
The Good Soldier Schweik (Kurka-Allan) and 
Susannah (Floyd). 

Julius Rudel is general director. Artists and 
staff: . 

Sopranos—Adele Addison, Monte Amundsen, 
Beverly Bower, Maria Candida, Joan Carroll, 
Elizabeth Carron, Phyllis Curtin, Gianna Galli, 
Lisa Di Julio, Mary Lesawyer, Brenda Lewis, 
Dolores Mari, Jacauelynne Moody, Florence Pack- 
ard, Gertrude Ribla, Helena Scott, Beverly Sills, 
Joan Sena, Lee Venora, Frances Yeend. : 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Frances Bible, 
Debria Brown, Ruth Kobart, Beatrice~ Krebs, 
Regina Sarfaty, Jean Sanders. 

Tenors—John Alexander, Guiseppe Baratti, 
Richard Cassilly, Jon Crain, Loren Driscoll, 
Giuseppe Gismondo, Jack Harrold, Keith Kalden- 
berg, David Lloyd, George Maran, Ernest Mc- 
Chesney, David Poleri, Frank Porretta, Grant 
Williams. 

Baritones and Basses—Herbert Beattie, Walter 
Cassel, William Chapman, Russell Christopher, 
George Del Monte, Joshua Hecht, Ralph Herbert, 
Roy Lazarus, Leon Lishner, Chester Ludgin, 
Philip Maero, Arthur Newman, John Reardon, 
Emile Renan,.Norman Treigle, Paul Ukena, Arnold 
Voketaitis, Coley Worth. 

Conductors and Music Staff—Peter Herman 
Adler, Arturo Basile, Lucy Brown, Emerson Buck- 
ley, Constantine  Callinicos, Seymour Lipkin, 
Julius Rudel, Kurt Saffir, Gino Smart. 

Stage Directors and Staff—Frank Corsaro, Bill 
Field, Carlton Gauld, John Daggett Howell, J. 
Edgar Joseph, Barbara Owens, Michael Pollock, 
Vladimir Rosing, Hal Schafer, Margaret Webster. 
Choreographer—Robert Joffrey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia. Grand Opera Co., Philadelphia, 
produced two groups of operas, opening Sept. 25, 
1958, with Un Ballo in Maschera, and continuing 
in November and December with Carmen, Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia, La Traviata and Madama 
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Butterfly. It also scheduled La Boheme for Jan. 
18. The Pearl Fishers, Feb. 27; Aida, April 2, 1959: 

Giuseppe Bamboschek is artistic director and 
conductor. Artists included Belan Amparan, 
Cesare Bardelli, Marcelle Bolman, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, Richard Cassilly, Eugene Conley, Edward 
Doe, Maria Ferriero,’ Robert Gregori, Frank 
Guarrera, Leyla Gencer, Thomas Hayward, Nicola 
Moscona, Cornell MacNeill, Calvin Marsh, Herva 
Nelli, Doria Okerson, Gerhard Pechner, Veronica 


.Petrusky, John Rossi, Giuletta Simionato, Marie 


Traficante, Ruth Thorsen, Frank Valentino, Wil- 
liam Wilderman. 


LYRIC OPERA, CHICAGO. 


Lyric Opera of Chicago opened its 7-week sea- 
son Oct. 10, 1958, with Verdi’s Falstaff, with 
Renata Tebaldi as Mrs. Ford, Giuletta Simionato 
as Dame Quickly and Tito Gobbi as Falstaff, 
while the 79-year-old Tullio Serafin conducted. 
It was considered a distinguished musical suc- 
cess, as also was Puccini’s Turandot, with Birgit 
Nilsson, Anna Moffo, Giuseppe de Stefano, William 
Wilderman and Joseph Quinlan. 

There were 31 performances of 12 operas, Oct. 
10-Nov. 29, with Gianni Schicchi sharing a double 
bill with I Pagliacci. Other operas were Madama 
Butterfly, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Tristan and 
Isolde, Barber of Seville, Rigoletto, Boris God- 
ounov, Aida. 

Major artists included Ettore Bastianini, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Boris Christoff, Fernando Corena, 
Giuseppe de Stefano, Eileen Farrell, Tito Gobbi, 
Karl Liebl, Eva Likova, Cornell MacNeili, Alvinio 
Misciano, Anna Moffo, Birgit Nilsson, Elinor Ross, 
Leonie Rysanek, Giuletta Simionato, Leopold 
Simoneau, Eleanor Steber, Brian Sullivan, Marco 
Stefanoni, Renata Tebaldi and William Wilder- 
man. Musical staff included Kiril Kondrashin, 
Artur Rodzinski, George Sebastian, Tullio Serafin 
and Lee Schaenen. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn. had its 37th 
4-week season, June to August, 1958. Operas in- 
cluded Der Rosenkavalier, L’Elisir d’Amore, 
Carmen, La Traviata, Boris Gudonov, Madama 
Butterfly, Faust, Il Trovatore, La Boheme and 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Fausto Cleva, conducting 
his 25th season there, was presented with a com- 
memorative tray. Other conductors were Anton 
Coppola and Carlo Moresco. Artists included 
Frances Bible (Octavian), Eleanor Steber (Mar- 
shallin, Violetta), Eva Likova (Adina, Marguerite), 
Belen Amparan (Carmen), Nadine Conner (Mimi), 
Dorothy Kirsten (Cio-Cio-San), Dorothy Aarensk- 
jold (Michaela), Roberta Peters (Lucia), Irene 
Kramarich (Azucena). Among the men ~-were 
Baccaloni, Valentino, Wilderman, Sullivan, Walter 
Cassel, Tajo, Torigi, Morrel, Bisson, Guarrera. 
The season was a financial success despite rain. 


SAINT PAUL 


St. Paul Opera Assn., St. Paul, Minn., opened 
its 1958-59 season Nov. 6 in the Municipal Audi- 
torium with Rigoletto, which was performed also 
on Nov. 7 and 8. Scheduled for 1959 were The 
Wizard of Oz for Jan. 15, 16 and 17, and The 
King and I for April 23, 24 and 25. Glenn Jor- 
dan is director and Leo Kopp musical director. 
Edward A. Furni is manager of the Auditorium. 


SAINT LOUIS 


Municipal Theatre Assn., Forest Park, St. Louis, 
gave its 40th season of summer musicals for 12 
weeks ended Aug. 31, 1958. It closed with an 
increased attendance over 1957 despite a month 
of adverse weather and 4 cancellations because 
of rain. Complete attendance at 84 performances 
was 654,001, an increase of 16,951 over the 87 nights 
of 1957. The budget reached a new high of 
$1,000,000, but box office income met it. The 
Municipal Opera has never had to use any of 
the funds held available by its guarantors. 

Roberta, starring Bob Hope in his first stage 
musical in over 20 years, had the highest at- 
tendance of one week, 82,666. Two weeks of 
Oklahoma! drew 122,506. Other artists included 
Dorothy Collins, Dolores Gray, Andy Devine, 
Marion Marlowe, Hans Conreid, Allan Jones, Jean 
Fenn, Claramae Turner, Andre Eglevsky, Mia 
Slavenska and Penny Singleton. The operas and 
musical comedies were Show Boat, Roberta, Silk 
Stockings, Rose Marie, Lady in the Dark, On the 
Town, Rosalinda, Happy Hunting, Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Hansel & Gretl and Nutcracker ballet, and 
Oklahoma! 
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DALLAS 


Dallas Civic Opera, Dallas, Tex. won national 
attention when Maria Menaghini Callas opened 
the season in La Traviata Oct. 31,-1958. Mme. 
Callas was in Dallas when Rudolf Bing, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera of New York, 
cancelled her contract because of disagreement 
over dates on which Mme. Callas was to sing. 
She received a tremendous acclaim from the 
Dallas audience. La Traviata was repeated Nov. 2, 
with Filacuridi and Taddei; L’Italiana in Algeri 
was given Nov. 4, with Mme Berganza and Messrs. 
Filacuridi, Taddei, Montarsolo, and Medea Nov. 
6 and 8 with Mmes. Callas and Berganza, and 
Messrs. Vickers and Montarsolo, Rescigno con- 
ducting all performances. 


Dallas Grand Opera Assn. sponsored the 1958 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Assn. at the 
State Fair Music Hall, May 9-11, with per- 
formances of Samson et Dalila, Der Rosenkavalier, 
Eugene Onegin and Madama Butterfly. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


San Francisco Opera Assn. gave its 36th annual 
series of opera Sept. 12 through Oct. 23, 1958, at 
War Memorial Opera House, presenting the 
American stage premiere of Cherubini’s Medea, 
hitherto heard only in a concert version; the 
American premiere of The Wise Maiden and the 
American stage premiere of Carmina Burana, 
both by Carl Orff, and the first San Francisco 
Opera Assn. presentation of Verdi’s Don Carlo. 
The first Orff opera was in English, the second 
in medieval Latin and German. The company was 
kept busy with 34 events in the San Francisco 
area and tours to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Pasadena. Besides the regular subscription per- 
formances the company gave opera previews of the 
Junior League, one in Palo Alto, an Opera Guild 
rehearsal, a performance of Medea in the Hearst 
Greek Theatre, Berkeley, and of Il Trovatore in 
Pasadena. 

Other operas included La Boheme, II] Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Rigoletto, La Forza del Destino, Tann- 
hauser, Gianni Schicchi, Elektra, Manon, Le 
Nozze di Figaro and The Bartered Bride. 

In Los Angeles, Oct. 24-Nov. 9, the company 
gave 13 performances in the Shrine Auditorium 
under auspices of the Southern California Sym- 
phony Assn. Three performances were given in 
San Diego under auspices of the Opera Guild 
there and one in the Pasadena Civic Auditorium 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

Six singers and two conductors made their first 
American appearances—Eugenia Ratti, Ernest 
Blanc, Sebastian Feiersinger, Giuseppe Modesti, 
Rolando Panerai and Arnold van Mill, singers, 
and Jean Fournet and Leopold Ludwig, conductors. 
Lisa Della Casa sang for the first time with the 
company. The staff: 

Principals—Lisa Della Casa, Irene Dalis, Eileen 
Farrell, Leyla Gencer, Christel Goltz, Katherine 
Hilgenberg, Grace Hoffman, Joan Marie Moynagh, 
Leontyne Price, Eugenia Ratti, Leonie Rysanek, 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Sylvia Stahlman,. Clara- 
mae Turner, Cecilia Ward, Lorenzo Alvary, -Vir- 
ginio Assandri, Salvatore Baccaloni, Jussi Bjorling, 
Ernest Blanc, Harold Enns, Sebastian Feiersinger, 
Piero Miranda Ferraro, Howard Fried, John Gil- 
laspy, Frank Guarrera, Colin Harvey, Richard 
Lewis, Raymond Manton, Giuseppe Modesti, 
Rolando Panerai, Louis Quilico, Gianni Raimondi, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Giorgio Tozzi, Arnold Van Mill, 
Richard Wentworth, Lawrence Winters. 

Conductors and Musical Staff—Jean Fournet, 
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Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, Leopold Ludwig, 
Glauco Curiel, Thomas P, Martin, Rudolph Fell- 
ner, Marcel Frank, Otto Guth, Felix Popper, Ar- 
mando Romano, Gianni Zazzari. 

Production Staff—Enrico Frigerio, Paul Hager, 
stage directors; George Jenkins, Jean-Pierre Pon- 
nelle, designers; Etiennae Barone, stage manager; 
Lew and William Christensen, Ghita Hager, 
choreographers. 

Kurt Herbert Adler is general director and 
Howard K. Skinner is manager. 


LOS ANGELES 


Opportunities for hearing opera have multiplied 
in Los Angeles, with the coming of new local 
producers, annual performances by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Co., and programs of college work- 
shops. Los Angeles had productions by the Los 
Angeles Civic Grand Opera, the Los Angeles Light 
Opera Co., Los Angeles Conservatory (35 perform- 
ances), Los Angeles City College, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia L. A., Univ. of Southern California, Theatre 
Unlimited and the Studio Workshop, while other 
works were available in the periphery, such as that 
of the Music Academy of the West at Santa 
Barbara. 


OTHER OPERA FESTIVALS 


Berkshire Music Festival, Tanglewood, Mass., 
as a feature of its summer season produced 
Rossini’s Count Ory, composed 1828 and only re- 
cently revived in Paris. 


Brussels, Belgium, World Fair—Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s newest work, Maria Golovin, for which 
he wrote book and music was staged in August 
in the United States pavilion by the NBC Opera 
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Central City, Cole., annual opera festival, pre- 
sented 38 performances during July, 1958, under 
the direction of Cyril Ritchard. Operas were La 
Perichole, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. 
Artists included Lois Hunt, Emilia Cundari, Cal- 
vin Marsh, Madelaine Chambers, Helen Vanni, 
Theo. Uppman, Frank Guarrera and many others. 


New York Opera Festival—The Wagner Opera 
Company, New York, N.Y. had a_ three-week 
spring tour during April, 1958, and a 10-week fall 
tour beginning the last week of September, 1958. 
The spring tour, presenting Verdi’s La Traviata 
took in the Southeastern states, while the fall 
tour, presenting Verdi's Rigoletto, Puccini’s La 
Boheme and Madama Butterfly covered a coast- 
to-coast United States and Canada itinerary. The 
tour was presented as the New York Opera Festival 
under management of Felix W. Salmaggi. 

The company earlier completed a seven-week 
coast-to-coast tour of the United States and 
Canada, performing Verdi’s La Traviata and 
Bizet’s Carmen for a total of 45 performances in 
36 cities. 

The organization of 70 persons travels with its 
own orchestra, cast and chorus, costumes and 
scenery in two busses and two trailer-trucks. 


San Antonio Symphony Orchestra Grand Oper. 
Festival scheduled the following in 1959: Tanne 
hauser, Feb. 28; La Traviata, Mar. 1; Boris Gudu- 
nov, Mar. 7; Madama Butterfly, Mar, 8. 


Santa Fe Opera, Santa Fe, N. M. June 25-Au 
1, 1958, produced La Boheme, Cosi fan Tutte, Fal 
staff, Cinderella (Rossini), Capriccio (R. Strauss) 
and the premiere of a new musical drama, Wuther- 
ing lie ites Seah ag Floyd, with Robert Trehy 
as eathcliff, yllis Curtin as 
Driscoll ‘as Edgar. Seer See 
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PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
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Last Hurrah, The. +++... .|Columbia.. .......(|Spencer Tracy, Jeffrey Hunter 
Long, Hot Summer, The. 2... 1!!! //20th Century-Fox. ......|Paul Newman, Joanne Woodward — 
Marjorie Morningstar. +.++...+....| Warner Brothers........|Gene Kelly, Natalie Wood 3 
Matchmaker, The................|Paramount............. |Shirley oes Anthony Perkins 
fee sci ane Oolonie Sh o'abeisisiersiaveetet COLUM DIB: Danny Kay. 

Merry Andrew...... Faw Metro-Goidwyn-Mayer. . Danny eave Pier Angeli 


Naked and the ‘Dead, ‘The.. 
No Time for Sergeants. . 


: 111.1) Warner Brothers........|Aldo Ray 
[i222 ipwarner Brothers: 2/2222: Andy Gumth, Myron McCormick 


Old Man and the Sea, The...::) 1: 1| Warner Brothers... 1.1): Spencer Tracy 

PAMAISSELOMOA Ys sires taeureic 2's,0 are nie ,a| COLGRE Ges ++eeeeeee-s-.|BOD Hope, Fernandel 

Paths of Glory. ...2.2.2 02.2001. Rood Sara ee oneias 

Peyton Place....... CE Sener toto ia .....|Lana Turner, Hope Lange 

Quiet American, The. . Soe ce Plt yoo an ..|Audie Murphy = 

Reluctant Debutante, The... Stet shel Mi etoncCichtayn Maser Rex Harrison, Kay Kendall 

Roots of Heaven, The.............|20th Century-Fox. . Errol Flynn, Juliette Greco 

Run Silent, Run Deep..........:.|Hecht, Hill, Lancaster... |Clark Gable, Burt Lancaster. 

Separate Tables setts ace one ...|Hecht, Hill, Lancaster... |Rita Hayworth, Deborah Kerr 

South Pacific....... eae ot eteksta seo DEL Nd eh ete Rossano Brazzi, Mitzi Gaynor 

South Seas Adventure. .s.e.- | Cinerama.........}.+...|Documentary 

Pitage Struck. ooo fausis vs che cure nies s |AIKO Madign o,.daciaemis ‘Henry Fonda, Susan Strasberg 

Teacher’s Pet. .....|Paramount.. . .1..../Clark Gable, Doris Day 

Ten North Frederick... 20th Century-Fox. ....+|Gary Cooper, Diane Varsi 

A Time to Love ane. a + Time to Die. Universal. . ..|John Gavin : 

Tunnel of Love, T Se - | Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. ‘Doris Day, Richard Widmark 

Vikings, The. see+ceeee++-.|Kirk Douglas...........{|Kirk Douglas, Tony Curtis 

White Wilderness........ 2.2.1.1. 1| Walt Disney............|Documentary 

Wild Is the Wind.................|Paramount.............|Anna Magnani, Anthony Quinn 

Windjammer, . .. -|Cinemiracle............. {Documentary 

Witness for the Prosecution. . ...|Edward Small...........|Tyrone Power, Marlene Dietrich 

Young Lions, The........... . .(20th Century-Fox. ......|Marlon Brando, MONE OniEEy) Clit 

ENGLISH 

All at Sea. .- jHaling..... . . |Alec Guinness 

Blue Murder at St. ‘Trinian's s.. . [Lion Fiternation z baer Sim, Joyce]  enfell 

Dunkirk. . eave . |M-G-M British. . John Mills 

Horse’s Mouth, The. . aa Meisvts . |Knightsbridge. . Alec Guinness 

Law and Disorder. - ‘Lion Internation Michael Redgrave, Robert Morley 

Lucky Jim. . appear iials ulekabaders .. /Boulting Brothers. Ian Carmichael 

Night Ambush.. «see eeeeees [RANK Organization ‘Dirk Bogarde 

Night to Remember, A ae ...... {Rank Organization Kenneth More 

One That Got Away, The......... {Rank Organization ‘Hardy Kruger 

MVTGEES CO! WUE Ho, as ieis oy eg, so vies on [LUV ERM « wolecele cies ois care ‘Eddie Albert, Paul Massie 

Rooney weeeeeee... |RADK Organization John Gregson, Muriel Pavlov 

Tale of Two Cities, A............. {Rank Organization ‘Dirk Bogarde 

Time Without Pity. . Be aeGie hs LAPlOGUin crane = 2 Michael Redgrave 

Town Like Alice, A..... .....|/Rank Organization Virginia McKenna, Peter Finch 

Truth About ame The......... {Lion International. ..|Laurence Harvey, Julie Harris 

TWP THE Creek. s.ie's e viee ve sa ysieieo asic IBYTOB, +0 onsen . 'David Tomlinson, Peter Sellers 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Adultress, The. slates ween of BLANCO. 6is\laniscits aisles. oe) Simone Signoret 

Bigamist, The. . el eke nol ROR Vl aictes 0.3 ss veetseesees| Vittorio De Sica 

Case of Dr. Laurent, The..........|France.................{Jean Gabin, Nicole Courcel 

Crime and Punishment............|Erance............-...-|Jean Gabin, Marina Vlady 

Demoniaque. . .|France.................-{|Francois Perier, Micheline Presle 

Hunchback of Notre Dame, The. « ..|/France.............--..-|Gina Lollobrigida 

Lovemaker, The.. ..|France.................|betsy Blair 

Lovers and Thieves..............- Pc Mike ences se elvean Poiret 

My Uncles-).7... . mee. - ees -|Jacques Tati 

No Sun in Venice. " Franee-italy: eeeeeeues.+|Francoise Arn 

Parisienne, The He(BTANOC?.-aasiere vie ve sho rnesia OUigiote Nacaae un Gharles Boyer 

Pather Panchali. . ..|India..................|Indian cast 

Portrait of an Unknown Woman. ..|Germany...............|Ruth Leuwerik 

Pot Bouille.. .|France.. s:...-........|Gerard Philipe 

Premier May. France............+----| ¥ves Montand 

Rouge et Noir. . France.........-.......|Danielle Darrieux 

Senechal the. Magnificent .|FTance........5....+..%/rernandel 

The Seventh Seal .| Sweden. we eeeeees.-|Gunnar Bjornstrand 

Smiles of a Summer Night. .:- .| Sweden. + eeeeee ss! Ulla Jacobsson 
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American Carriers Cut Time to Europe in Jet Planes 
Source: Aviation Week. News Services 


The commercial use of jet planes by an American 
Carrier began Oct. 26, 1958, when Pan American 
Airways sent a Boeing 707 passenger transport on 
its first trans-Atlantic trip from New York to 
Paris. The flight was expected to be nonstop, but 
runway limitations at International Airport, New 
York (Idlewild) affecting the weight called for a 
stop at Gander. The plane had to use an 8,200 ft. 


.Ttunway under difficult wind conditions. An 11,200 


ft. runway was being built in November and will 
be used by jets for nonstop flights. _ 

The Boeing 707 must reach an altitude of 1,500 
ft. by the time it reaches the air over homes in the 
Inwood area, 315 mi. away. 

Weighing 212,000 Ibs. with 65,200 Ibs. of fuel in- 
cluded, the plane crossed the Atlantic to Le Bour- 
get, Paris, in 8 hr., 55 min., with 1 hr., 7 min. on 
the ground at Gander. First westbound flight from 
Le Bourget stopped at Reflavik for 1 hr., 5 min., 
making total time for the trip 10 hr. 23 min. The 
first actual nonstop flight to Paris took place 
Nov. 4, in 7 hr., 1 min. in the air. The flight car- 
ried 17 de-luxe and 56 economy-plan passengers. 

A nonstop jet trip for press representatives, New 
York to London, was run by Pan American Air- 
ways Oct. 23, with 115 passengers in 6 hr., 42 min. 

Rome was added to jet service by Pan American 
Nov. 9. The service had been held up because 
Italian aviation authorities proposed to make a 
surcharge on the total fees for each flight. They 
agreed finally to have the subject referred to the 
next meeting of the International Air Transport 
Assn, in 1959. : 

Shortage of pilots and demands of the Air Line 
Pilots Assn. that planes carry a third pilot in 
the cockpit of jets retarded full inauguration of 
other services. Pending adjudication of the demand 
flights were made by supervisory pilots, while other 
pilots took ground training in operating jets. 


National Airlines in November began jet trans- 
port flights from New York to Miami in Boeing 
707, advertising the trip as taking 2 hr., 15 min. 
in the air. It was to use a Pan American plane 
that arrived from Paris or London in the morning, 
fly it to Miami, and have it back at International 
Airport in time for Pan American to start a late 
eastbound flight. Objections to the plan were filed 
with CAA by National’s competitors. National ex- 
pected to use it during the winter and to lease its 
DC 8 planes to Pan American for summer. flights 


_ to Europe. 


American Airlines announced beginning of its 
commercial jet service in January, 1959, also in 
Boeing 707. 

Before the sie paseeieer’ Picrekt i 
began, Pan American cargo a 
flights in the first Boeing 707 to be delivered. It 
reached Idlewild Aug:~17 on its first test flight 
from San Juan in 3 hr., 24 min. with 38 personnel 
and 7,600 lbs. of cargo. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. (BOAC) in No- 
vember began two jet flights to London daily, one 
by de Havilland Comet 4, the other by jet-prop 
Britannia, with 4 classes of fares. It was ready for 
jet service Oct. 4 but labor negotiations held up its 
schedule until mid-November. 

Noise by jets became a subject of anxiety to 
communities near the airfields and resulted in 
tests by representatives of the Port of New York 
Authority in New York, Paris and London. The 
British Ministery of Transport and Civil Aviation 
announced restrictions to suppress noise at air- 
ports. Besides BOAC planes the Caravelle of Sud 
Aviation arrives at Idlewild. 

Civil Aeronautics Admin. reported the U. S. Air- 
line fleet reached 1,864 on Jan. 1, 1958. There were 
67,154 active registered aircraft, an increase of 
2,465 over the previous year. 


High Speed in the Skies; How Jet Planes Operate 


Source: Air Transport Assn. of America, Washington, D.C. 


The heart of the new jet aircraft lies in its pow- 
erful engine, a blending of modern science with 
one of the oldest laws of physics. Sir Isaac Newton 
could be called the father of the jet engine because 
as far back as 1680 he set forth a basic law: ‘‘For 
every action there is a reaction, equal in force and 
opposite in direction.”’ 

This law can be clearly seen in a child’s bal- 
loon. Blow it up, release it, and watch it travel in 
jet-propelled flight. The stream of air escaping 
from the opening is the action; the equal force 
pushing against the front wall of the balloon is the 
reaction. 

In aviation terms, however, this reaction gets a 
new name, thrust, and is responsible for pushing 
a balloon, or a jet plane, through the air. 

In a jet engine, air is sucked into the engine 
and compressed. A liquid fuel, normally high-grade 
kerosene, is mixed with this ait, A spark ignites 
the mixture. Hot gases expand through the turbine, 
forcing their way back through the engine’s tail 
cone. However, it is the reaction that gives the 
machine its powerful forward thrust. 

The turbo-prop engine is much like a pure jet 
engine. Add a prop on the right and you have a 
turbo-prop. It uses thrust to turn the propeller 
which then pulls the plane through the air. Air- 
craft equipped with turbo-prop engines have been 
serving in U. S. airline fleets for several years. 

The jet engine uses five times as much fuel per 
hour as present piston engines. The new planes 
have a fuel capacity equal to the amount that an 
average motorist would use operating his car for 
more than 22 years. Fully loaded at take-off, with 
full fuel tanks, passengers in every seat and cargo 
and baggage bins filled, a big jet will tip the scales 
at about 150 tons. Present-day piston engine trans- 
ports weight about 75 tons. 

The smallest of the pure jets will be over 124 
ft. long, the longest more than 150 ft. from nose 
to tail. The average distance from wing tip to wing 
tip, 135 ft., is longer than the distance covered by 
the first flight of the Wright Brothers at Kitty 
Hawk. 

Jet cruising altitudes will be 6 to 8 miles high— 
above most weather. Outside the temperature will 
be 50° below zero but in the cabin a comfortable 


climate will prevail. Though 35,000 ft. above the 
earth, the cabin will be pressurized to 5,000 ft. 

When the plane starts down the runway, it will 
pick up speed rapidly, but smoothly, until it hits 
175 mph and then is airborne. Climbing at 345 
mph, the jet will reach 10,000 ft. in 7 minutes and 
will take about 30 minutes to reach normal cruis- 
ing altitude—30,000 to 40,000 ft. Cruising speed 
will be around 600 mph. 

Whereas it took Columbus 70 days, the May- 
flower 97 days, and Lindbergh 3314 hours to_cross 
the Atlantic, the new big jets airliners will fly 
between New York and Paris in less than 7 hours. 
Put another way, the distance between New York 
and Boston (188 statute miles) was much greater 
in terms of travel time in the days of George 
Washington than the distance will be from New 
York to Bombay (7,800 statute miles) by jet. 

A jet transport, costing about $6,000,000 will be 
able to carry as many passengers across the At- 
lantic in a year as the liner United States, which 
cost about $70,000,000. While one of today’s piston 
planes is making two Atlantic crossings, a jet will 
make three. 

On coast-to-coast trips in the United States, a 
jet liner will do the work of 4 streamliner trains 
or 60 highway buses. For example, one U. S. airline 
has estimated that in a single month one of its 
soon-to-be-delivered jets will have the capacity to 
haul about 20,200 passengers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coast, compared with the 6,000-pas- 
senger capacity of a train. 

At mid-1958, the scheduled airlines had on order 
488 new aircraft for delivery between 1958 and 
1961. Making up the airline order were 304 pure 
jet planes, 176 turbo-props, 8 piston aircraft and 7 
helicopters. The orders represent an investment of 
more than $3 billion. 

Airline estimates indicate that 30% of all traffic 
will be flying in turbine-powered aircraft by the 
end of 1959 and that the new jets will be the basic 
airline aircraft by 1961. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration predicts that by 1965, domestic volume 
will reach 93,000,000 passengers, almost twice the 
number carried in 1957. 

For some time one of the problems facing both 
civil and military air transportation has been the 
diminishing airspace. By this is meant that the 


increasing number of aircraft and the increased 
Speeds at which they are and will be flying require 
-& more economical parceling out of the sky that 


» Must accommodate them. 


Because of the ever-increasing “productivity of 
the sky,’’ our air navigation and traffic control 
system must recognize the airspace needs of the 
military, the private, and the commercial flyer 
and enable all of them to share this valuable nat- 
ural resource safely and efficiently. Toward. this 
end, President Eisenhower on Aug. 23, 1958, signed 
an act creating a single Federal Aviation Agency, 
effective Jan. 1, 1959..The act incorporates into 
the Agency the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Airways Modernization Board. The latter 
agency was established in 1957 to develop a system 
» Suitable to the air traffic needs of the United 
States. In addition, the new agency takes over the 
safety rule-making authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The FAA not only carries out the 
safety rules, but makes them. Heretofore, this re- 
sponsibility was divided. The CAB continues to 
investigate accidents and to regulate the rates and 
routes of the airlines. 

At the head of FAA is an Administrator, ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. He has the power ‘‘to regu- 
late the use of the navigable airspace; to acquire, 
establish, operate and improve air navigation 
facilities; to prescribe air traffic rulés for all air- 
craft; and to conduce related research and devel- 
opment activities.’ The Administrator must be a 
civilian with experience in a field directly related 
to aviation. 

Second in command is a Deputy Administrator, 
who may be a military officer. However, if the 
Administrator is a former regular officer, the 
Deputy Administrator must be a civilian without 
prior regular military service. In addition, so that 
the interests of the national defense are properly 
represented, the staff of the FAA includes military 
personnel to assist the Administrator in carrying 
out his functions. . 

The scheduled airlines are dedicated to the na- 
tional defense as well as to the nation’s commerce 
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and postal service. They wiil have available 1,864 
airliners ranging from helicopters to inter-con- 
tinental planes; maintenance and flight operations 
facilities, including installations on foreign fields; 
well-established U. S. and international routes, 
and the teamwork of 145,000 experienced persons. 

In case of emergency, the job would be carried 
out under two plans: The Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF) for military support airlift to world desti- 
nations, and the War Air Service Pattern (WASP). 

CRAF is made up of over 300 long-range, 4-en- 
gine airliners, mostly from the scheduled airlines, 
already converted for a quick switch to military 
assignment. The Dept. of Defense periodically ad- 
justs the size of CRAF. Aircraft conversion in- 
cludes fittings and wiring for military radio, and 
navigation equipment not needed in commercial 
service. As part of defense policy, long-range air- 
liners are now rigged during manufacture. Over 
500 have been modified. 

The War Air Service Pattern (WASP) is a re- 
scheduling of U. S. domestic and international air 
service for priority passenger, mail and cargo 
traffic to support the defense effort. 

WASP embraces all planes not in CRAF. Many 
WASP planes can be added to CRAF if needed, be- 
cause they, too, have been converted. 

If D-Day were sounded, CRAF planes would be 
diverted to designated bases, outfitted with military 
gear and assigned. Modified WASP aircraft would 
be substituted for CRAF planes in overhaul. 

Manned by airline personnel on the ground and 
in the air—three and a half flight crews per plane 
—CRAF would be operated by the airlines under 
Air Force contract. The airlift would be directed 
by the Military Air Transport Service (MATS). 

The lift capacity of CRAF is tremendous—7.7 
million ton-miles daily, enough to fly 375,000 
troops across the Atlantic in a single month, plus 
equal numbers of evacuees and others on return 
flights. A ton-mile is one ton flown one mile. 

It would cost the Government $550,000,000 if it 
had to buy the scheduled airlines’ CRAF planes 
plus $350,000,000 annually to maintain readiness. 


Air Carriers Traffic 


and Financial Data 


Source; Air Transport Association of America 


Item 1957 


First six months 
1958* 1957 


1956 


4,032,265,000 
vi es al 


31,243, 114,000 
51,022,598,000 


$2, 114,889,000 
$2, 050,557,000 


Revenue ton-miles................. 
Available ton-miles. ..7.......... 
Ton-mile load factor (%)........... 
Revenue Passenger-miles,.......... 
Available seat-miles.........,..... 
Passenger load factor (%). 
Operating Revenues.........-.. 
Operating Exxpenses.......... 


1,928, 560,000 1,920, 585,000 
3,573,047,000 3,426,966,000 
53.97 0. 


3. 56.04 
15,310,376,000 | 15,065,494,000 
phew toate 24,334,963, 000 


.79 61.91 
$1,068,958,000 | $1,022,867,000 
$1,058,503,000 $985,083, 000 


3.527,437.000 
6,087,060,000 
57.95 
27,611,992.000 
43,646 308,000 


63.26 
$1,876,561,000 
$1,742,072,000 


*1958 figures do not show Trans Caribbean or Riddle. Their financial reports not available for first 


six months of 1958. 


Aeronautics, 1958; Man into Space Project 
Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


Two balloonists, Alfred H- Mikesell and Comdr. 
Maicolm D. Ross, reached an altitude of 40,000 feet 
in an open gondola, breathing through oxygen 
masks. 

A collapsed, self-inflating balloon was launched 
at a 50-mile height from a small four-stage rocket 
and then tracked by radar until it went out of 
range. 

Two balloonists, Comdr. Malcolm Ross and M. 
Lee Lewis kept their balloon aloft for 34 hrs., 29 
min. - 

An automatic aileron trim control was developed 
to help keep small personal planes on course in 
bad weather. 

A push-button navigational system that remem- 
bers the way home for helicopter pilots was de- 
veloped. 

An air navigation and flight control method 
(HIDAN), designed to avoid collisions in the air, 
was made public. 

It was reported feasible to operate a small plane, 
continuously circling the earth, on fuel manufac- 
tured by itself from trace quantities of atomic 
oxygen in the atmosphere. 

A speed of 1,404 mph was reached by Capt. Wal- 
ter W. Irwin in an Air Force turbojet plane. 

An altitude of 91,243 ft. was reached by Maj. 
Howard C. Johnson in an Air Force turbojet plane. 

Two pilots, Jim Heth and Bill Burkhart, kept 
their light airplane in the air flying 80 to 90 mph 
for 1,200 hrs., 16 min., 30 sec. 

A new paint was developed for airplanes that 


has only a small chance of detection by radar. 

An electronic device permits a man on the 
ground to lead a helicopter around on a 50-foot 
tether, facilitating use of the helicopter in han- 
dling cargo. 

A portable control tower and communications 
center, mounted on trailers, was developed for Air 
Force operations. 

A midget, low-cost wind tunnel was built to 
determine airflow up to three times the speed of 


sound. MAN INTO SPACE 


The possible mechanics for projecting a man into 
space were described by Dr. Herbert York, chief 
scientist, Advanced Research Projects Agency, at 
the Space Technology Institute of the Univ. of 
Maryland. 

Dr. York said the capsule for man and instru- 
ments would weigh between 1,500 and 2,500 Ibs. 
The man would be placed in a cylindrical chamber 
6 ft. long and 6 ft. in diameter. An Atlas or a 
Titan. intercontinental ballistic missile booster 


would be used for the first stage, with one or moré™” 


smaller sustainer stages above that. After making 
a number of circuits around the earth a retrorocket 
would defiect the capsule from its orbit and return 
it to the earth’s atmosphere in a shallow dive. 
Subsequent problems would include landing the 
man safely, whether on land or water. Although 
the Space Agency has asked manufacturers for de- 
signs for the capsule, it was clear that the device 
was still a long way from practicality. 
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786 Aviation—Notable Flights e 
Notable Ocean and Intercontinental Flights 
lot, jane | rom i °o | | 
DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS ; 
rtune, Scot., |Mineola, N. Y......]...... 108 hrs. {July 2-6 1919 
British R-34 (1)...... (Gea N. ¥ Pulh ee Ce ee 75 hrs. July 9-13, 1919 
Amundsen-Ellsworth- P May 1926 
Noble expedition...} Spitsbergen... ae er, “i igh ‘dém'|Oce Licts, 1028 
a mga et oe urst, N. J. ifn 17m‘ |June 30- July 2, 
a A: as eg 42h 53m~ |Aug. 9-11, 1936 
USN ZPG-2 Blimp... | { §,4/c7mouth, Mass. Fac ls 275h Mar, 4-16, 1957 


USN NC-4....... ...|Newfoundland....... offic ga ea eked et ieee caren May 16-27, 1919 
weprown (2). .”..|St. John’s, Ntld...... 1,960/16h 12m ——| June 14-15, 1919 
Richard E. Byrd (3). .|Spitsbergen.......... 1,545) 15h 30m May nee 
Chas. A. Lindbergh (4)| Mineola, N. Y....... Paris 3,610/33h 29m 30s|May 20-21, 
Chas. A. Levine-Clar- 

eo Minecls YS. 3,911/42h 31m [June 4-6, 1927 
Amelia Earhart Put- ; 

Mie een © | trepasty, News... -, (puery POL Wale 20h 40m —|June 17-18, 1928 
Baron G. von Th 


: Huene- 
feld, crew (6)......|Dublin.............. PP Eab..5 |e ce. 37hbrs. |Apr. 12-13, 1928 
tes. ss oil Parle\r sw. ckansne sk Valley Stream, N.¥.|  4,100/37h 18m 30s|Sept. 1-2, 1930 


eens Seville, Spain. .......|Natal, Brazil....... Dee. 15-17, 1930 
Sir Chas. Kingsford-| eater 1-June 8, 
Smith, crew (7).. +a Garland, Seca Se ete re a cad 
ir Hubert Wilkins ‘oint Barrow, Alaska. she 
Ricnea Byrd (9)..|Bay of Whales....... South Pole. . Nov. 28-29, 1929 
lates oe ...|Harbor Grace, Nfld... /England........... 2,200) 16h 17m June 23-24, 1931 
-Hugh 
a SRD LOE YO ins. coe ee o ete Wenatchee, Wash...} 4,458/41h 34m Oct. 3-5, 1931 
Put- 
eee ui = = .|Harbor Grace, Nfld... |freland.......:.... 2,026 4/14h 56m May 20-21, 1932 
James A. puke (12)| Portmarnock, Ire..... Pennfeld NG Bt nick ct ec erat es Aug. 18, 1932 
eo oo : Se : nolulu, as (BR ekiet. Soh rete — bint 2,408) 18h 16m ao ery fece 
hii lipper (Pan San Francisco...... BONS, Ea Laid apecdrdlas Sere: < ake ane : 7 
sh he geet (13)... (Renee Pa iiss coarn Ban Pranciseiie, nal isto So ee Dec. 1-6, 1935 
Gromoff, Yumasheff, 
Danilin (USSR)....|Moscow, USSR...... San Jacinto, Calif...| 6,262/62h 02m July 12-14, 1937 
iousias oO. ee ature .|Floyd Bennett Field. :{Dublin, Ire!...../'|.,.... 28h 13m July 17-18, 1938 
-29 (Lt. et Ose Be 
= nen ites We.e ths Honolulu, T. H Washington, D.C... 17h 21m Sept. 1, 1945 
C-54 (Maj. G. E. Cain)|Tokyo..’..... .. |Washington, D. C...]..... -|31h 25m Sept. 3, 1945 
William P. Odom..... Honolulu, T. H .|Teterboro, N. J..... 36 hrs. 


: Mar. 8, 1949 
USN Caroline Mars |Honolulu. T, . San Diego, Calift....]...... 14h 17 June 17-18, 1950 


ISAT) =... England... 00... ..|Limestone, Me,.... 10h 01m Sept. 22, 1950 
Chas. F. Slate, OR dee vith WORK. cys Gondor Ae... ene 3,500] 7h 48m Jan. 31, 1951 
Canberra Bomber.... .| Aldergrove, 

Belfast, N.I....... Gander, Nfld h 40m Feb. 21, 1951 
Chas. F. Blair, Jr. (15)/Bardufoss, Nor... _ |” Fairbanks, Alaska 10h 29m May 29, 1951 
Chas.-F. Blair, Jr... . Fairbanks, Alaska... |New York..,... 9h 31m May 30, 1951 
Canberra Bomber...../fngland.....,..../.. Australia... . . aay 20h 20m Mar. 16, 1952 
British Comet... ... | DOndon, «caine Johannesburg, 8. 23h 38m May 2-3, 1952 
20 U.S. F-84Gs.... || Travis AFB, Calif... .{Honolulu, T. H...._ 5h, 27m July 6, 1952 
Two U. 8S. S-55 Heli- 

copters (16)........ Westover AFB, Mass. Prestwick, Scot... .. 3,410/42h 30m July 15-31, 1952 

RB-45 Tornado (17). . Bonet eae ae Roce rat Japan. Pate eS oo sly, ey eee 

ergrove, N. I... .|Gander, Relrets teh 07% m ug 4 

Canberra Bomber (18) : Gander, Nfld... ..|Aldergrove, N. 1/2) /] 2'073/3h 25m Aug. 26; 1952 
Bat sni kins. @MLOMNIBS Coie see RE AWall oc teres ake 2,463)4h 52m Sept. 20, 1952 
Canberra Bomber OR saya seis wple ste Darwin, Aust... ..! 8,608/22h 01m Jan. 27-28, 1953 
British Comet. . . London-Tokyo....__| okyo-London...... 20,400] 74h 52m April 3-7, 1953 
U.S. B-47..... Limestone AFB, Me... |Fairford, EDER. og hon 2,925) 4h 45m July 28, 1953 
U.S. B-47....... .|Goose Bay, Lab...._! Palrford. Wing. o 0. he. on 4h 14m July 28,1953 
WSO B-47 00... .|Fairford, Eng... ...)! ‘Tampa, Fla........ 4,450/9h 53m Aug. 4, 1953 
ATAU JOtBs oa... Turner AFB, Ga... _ | Lakenheath, Eng... :| 4/485/11h 20m Aug. 20, 1953 
Bas Tete, i... .. Turner AFB, Ga, ...; Nouasseur, Mor... .|  4.475/10h 21m Aug. 20, 1953 ™ 
British Comet......_! LORGONG iv sia cee ee Rio de Janeiro... ||| 6,000}12h 30m _ |Sept. 13-14, 1953 


12,270) 23h 51m Oct. 8-9, 1953 
4/6h 22 


SOME, suse. oo. . London ../Khartoum, Egypt. 3,06: m Jan, 22, 1954 
Pan. Am. Stratocruiser TOKYO arcu . |Honolulu, T, H.:. 3,950/9h 44m Jan. 29, 1954 
United Air Lines DO-7| New York... 111) 7°°" la walln ty Case 5,000} 16h 51m May 24, 1954 
Max Conrad,....,.,. INDY OPK: crusts ch é Paris, France.......)......., 22h 23m Nov. 7, 1954 
10 U.S, F-84F'’s. |)!” Stugate AFB, Eng... | Bergstrom AFB, 
Austin, Texas,...] 5,118/10h 48m Aug. 17, 1955 
Canberra, bomber. . . .| London (round trip). . |New York... 6,920] 14h21m45. 4s] Aug. 23, 1955 
Capt. William F. Judd| New York.......... 7 Parla... ces oar eee ee h 11m Jan. 29-30, 1956 
Pan American DC-7C. Miamisia ack poten PariB sy rink : 4,800) 14 hrs May 26, 1956 
Pan American DC-7, .|New York.......°° °° Shannon, Ire. . Bl ites ostires 7h 45m Dec. 10, 1956 
Pires Tes tad és Rew MOTE «Ge ulove aan oy ee og Be m ace 12h 20m Mar. 8, 1957 
ree ) F- 8) ONG OMI suse erauawantent 8 Angeles, Calif...| 6,710/14h 
ec a aes 
- jet) .| McGuire AFB. N. J. . |Le Bourget. Paris...].... =. 6h 38m May 21, 19 
Two A 3D Navy jets... Alameda, Calif... .... Honoltlu, }TeoHs eae ee ee 4h 45m uly, 16, igey 
B-47 SAC Stratojet... Anderson AFB, Guam. Morocco, .0 =. 2.2, 11,450/22h 50m Aug. 1957 
A3D Navy jet.....°: Hawes) 0) sea Alameda, Calif... . 5]. 0... 4h 12m Aug. 12, 1957 
PUPS TANCO Ss ces cane ee ee ae Paris os crewe eos 6,102) 16h 21m pAug. 25, 1957 
nukovo Airport, 
Soviet TU-104,...... Moscow McGuire AFB, N. J. 5,570/21h 54m Se 
+++1| 4. Moscow......... vaNaide i pt. 3-4, 1957 
McGuire AFB, N.J. |Moscow........._. 5,570) 11h 13m Sept. 7, 1957 


air time 


PREIS ot cs a slip cae 
Boeing 707 Clipper 


“Comet LV jet airliner.. ee oe ian eas 
B MINOW OME OBE eiotere seu cerre4| LOMO OM cn eicers tcce 
SI ONGOIE. ie. sem oc ape ENOW, YOLK. «40... 


Yokota AB, Japan.... 
New York 


aie ts eed 


To 


pawn, DG. a 
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Date 
Sept. 13-14, 1957 


Time 


3,442) 5h 27m 42.88 
3,460) 5h 51 24.8s 


6,979) 45h 42m 
1,602/3h 24m 
3,496] 6h 27m 


7,100) 12h 28m 
3,650) 6h 12m 
--...-|3h 20m 


Sept. 12, 1958 
Oct. 4, 1958 
Oct, 9, 1958 


Oct. 17, 1958 
Oct. 26-27, 1958 
Nov. 4-5, 1958 


Craft, pilot 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


ata Se Sees Batre Pech ve. a co netfee = le pee nee Jules Verne, French novelist, 
eas Fogg in Aroun e World i D: 
Oct. 2 to Dec. 20, 1872. Notable actual such events follow: ede pt sf 


FETE IG 3h a ae 5, 
George Francis Train......... 
| Charles Fitzmorris.........-... 
| SieWer Willis Sayre sc. oi ecm mo 
Henry Frederick........ ap 
Col. Burnlay-Campbell. 
Andre Jaeger-Schmidt. . 
John Henry Mears..... 
Two U.S. Army airplan 


‘| Seattle (57 hops, 21 count 


Terminal (mi.) Time Date 

New i Ork, Nw Wisthesaeachind's stan Ive sta 72d 6h 11m 1889 
New York, N.Y. 2-22-2202 e}) 2.20 67d 12h 03m 1890 
SMICARO soccer» Siris & plansus in lees Fone 60d 13h 29m 1901 
SCAU se tote nd gery acs ote voile} | np Re 54d 09h 42m 1903 
-+}......./54d O7h 02m 1903 

.|40d 19h 30m 1907 

.|39d 19h 42m 38s) 1911 

.|35d 21h 36m 1913 


3/351h lim (ac- |Apr. 6-Sept. 28, 


tual flying time)|1924 (175 days 
Edward S. Evans and Linton Une ) June i ys) 

Wells (New York World) (1).)New York..............-05- 18,400/28d 14h 36m 05s/July 14, 1926 
John H. Mears and Capt. June 29- 

Supe Collyer:.. vss INOW’ OLE 2 acre s.cile ota nbteth. lc erento 23d 15h 21m 03s|July 22, 1928 
LES OV AGT Can DL eee a eS Friedrichshafen, Ger. via Tokyo, Aug. 14- 

Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N.J.| 21,700)20d 04h Sept. 4, 1929. 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty|Roosevelt Field, via Arctic June 23- 
Monoplane Winnie Mae)... KAPOOR bore Neen ero wd 15,474) 8d 15h 51m July 1, 1931 
Wiley Post (Monoplane Winnie] Floyd Bennett Field, via Arctic| ~ 
Mae’ ? Nepoie iniPt eae Oe Circe ae ae 15,596} Flying time: July 15-22, 1933 
115h 36m 30s 
H. R. Ekins (Seripps-Howard 

Newspapers in race) (Zeppelin 

Hindenburg to Germany, air-| Lakehurst, N.J., via Frankfort, Sept. 30- 

planes from Frankfort)...... PS err a ..| 25,654|18d 11h 14m 33s/Oct. 19, 1936 
Howard Hughes and 4 assistants; New York, Paris, Moscow, Si- 

4 beria, Fairbanks, Alaska....| 14,824) 3d 19h 08m 10s|July 10-13, 1938 
Mrs. Clara Adams (Pan Ameri-|Port Washington, N.Y., ret. June 28- 

CATH OUDDOL) (ooencce ee Stes INGUANE INGO teas ga ee nas . |16d 19h 04m July 15, 1939 
Capt. J. E. Chapman, Jr., USAF| Washington, D.C., via Moscow| 26,418/5d 01h 55m 941 
Globester, U.S. Air Transport! Sept. 28- 

COMMIAHGs ens se ves Washington, D.C............ 23,279|149h 44m Oct. 4, 1945 
A-26 (Col. Joseph R. Holzapple,| Washington, D.C., via Hawaii, 

LOIS EN cocina Nam Me micgt eRe On Okinawa, India, North Africa, 

F Bermuda ..| 24,859/96h 50m Nov., 1945 
Capt. William P. Odom (A-2€|New York, via Paris, Cair 

Reynolds Bombshell)....... - "EGE YO AIASES a ratings ve se cathe « 20,000|78h 55m 12s Apr. 12-16, 1947 
America, Pan American 4-e agine 

Lockheed Constellation (3)..|New York, eastward......... 22,219) Air time: 

: 101h 32m June 17-30, 1947 
Col. Edward P. F. Eagan...... IEW SOD: cope erne c rth a, crevdye ee ais 20,559/147h 15m Dee. 13, 1948 
USAF B-50, Lucky Lady II Feb. 26- 

(Capt. James Gallagher) (4).|Fort Worth, Texas........... 23,452/94h 01m Mar. 2, 1949 
Thos. G. Lanphier, Jr......... New York... ...-..-5..- cea ache 22,180)119h 47m Dec. 2-7, 1949 
Jean-Marie Audibert.......... Paris, via Beirut, Karachi, Ma- 

nila, Honolulu, San F., N. Y.|....... 4d 19h 38m Dec. 11-15, 1952 
Horace C. Boren...........-+ Idlewild Airport, New York...|.......|99h 16m June 21-25, 1953 
Pamela Martin.............-. Midway Airport, Chicago.....|....... 90h 59m Dec, 5-8, 1953 
Three USAF B-52 Stratofort-|Castle AFB, Merced, Calif., via 

RERBESAUD) os retin <2 Syeere 2b Nfid., Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 

India, Ceylon, P.I., Guam, 

Riverside, Calif............ 24,325)45h 19m Jan. 15-18, 1957 
Joseph Cavoli....-....6-5550- Gleveland, Oho. oi. oie feos ..|89h 13m 37s si pee 4, 
Miss K. Kanetake (6)......-.. Tokyo, via Bangkok, Karachi, g 

..«.} 18,580) 73h 9m 


Rome, Anchorage...... 


July 28-31, 1958 


J. Mileage by train and auto, 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 2. First to fly solo around 
northern circumference of the world, also first to fiy twice around the world. 3. Inception of regular 
commercial global air service. 4. First non-stop round-the-world flight, refueled 4 times in flight. 
5. First non-stop global flight by jet planes; refueled in flight by KC-97 aerial tankers; average speed, 
approx, 525 m.p.h. 6. Commercial record. 


788 Molton THereGneen and United States Records 
INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representati' 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed in i905 by representatives from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, be Be Switzerland and the United States, with 
in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. World records are 
defined’ as maximum performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records to Nov. 1, 1958. 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 5 

Maximum speed over straightaway course—2,259.538 km.p.h. (1,404.09 m.p.h.)—Capt. Walter W. 
Irwin, USAF, United States, May 16, 1958. 

peter speed over a closed circuit—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)—Robert O. Rahn, United 
States, Oct. 16, 1953. 

Distance, Airline—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN.; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; poe Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
States; September 29-October 1, 1946. 
epistance, aries aoe Powe alice te: Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 

ates; ‘Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, 

: Altitude 30,942 meters (101,516 ft.) (Balloon)—Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States, Aug. 

9-20, 1957. 

All other records, international in scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’” records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 
listing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 

AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International)—2,002.600 kms. (1,244.355 miles)—Joury 
Alacheey, Valentine Kovalev and crew, USSR; TU-104A, SSR-5421 monoplane; Moscow and triangula- 
tion stations, Sept. 11, 1957. 

Distance in straight line without refueling (International)—16,462.50 kms. (10,229.30 miles)—Brig. 
Gen. William E. Eubank and crew, USAF, United States; Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker; Tokyo, Japan, 
to Lajes, Azores, Apr. 7-8. 1958. : 

Altitude (International)—27,811 meters (91,243 feet)_Maj. Howard C. Johnson, USAF, United States; 
Lockheed F104A monoplane, General Electric YJ-79-GE-7 turbo jet engine; Palmdale, C if., May 7, 1958. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Verdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
inghouse J-40WE-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—2,259.538 km.p.h. (1,404.09 
m.p.h.)—Capt. Walter W. Irwin, USAF, United States; Lockheed F104 monoplane, GE J-79 turbo jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., May 16, 1958. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—1,171.788 Sd Gk (728.114 m.p.h.)— 
Robert O. Rahn, United States; Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, Westinghouse J-40-WE-8 jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., Oct. 16, 53. 

Speed for 500 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,118.700 km.p.h. (695.127 m.p.h.)—Lt. 
Gordon Larimore Gray, Jr., United States; Douglas A4D-i Skyhawk, Wright J-65 W-4 jet engine; 
Edwards, Calif., Oct. 15, 1955. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,050.636 km.p.h. (652.634 m.p.h.)—Ber- 
nard Witt, France; Breguet 1001/01 F Z2WUX plane, Bristol Orpheus III turbojet engine; Istres to 
Cazaux and return, Apr. 25, 1958. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242,739 miles) without payload (International)—897.498 km.p.h. (557.567 
m.p.b.)—J. Alacheev, Valentine Kovalev and crew, USSR; TU-104A SSSR-5421 monoplane; Vnoukovo 
Airport, Moscow, to triangulation stations and return, Sept. 11, 1957. (United States)—708.592 km.p.h. 
(440.298 m.p.h.)—I1st Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF; Lockheed P-80 monoplane, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 10,000 kilograms (22,046 Ibs) (Interna: 
tional)—970.821 km.p.h. (603.239 m.p.h.)—V. Kovalev, Ivane Soukhomline and crew, USSR; TU-104A 
oo ai ete weak oe eee to Saag ane Pitas Sept. 24, 1957. 

mb to 15, meters (international>—156.233 seconds—Maj. Edward N. LeFaivre, USMC, Un 
States; Douglas F4D-1 Delta Wing Monoplane, Pratt & Whitney J-57-P8 turbojet engine; Pome ainene 


Calif., May 22, 1958. 
“ae ick ws ee oon <Glawia Group W—Reciprocating Engines) 

stance, closed circu ,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter - . J. 

sates: Tampa, Fie. Aug. 12 1s es assiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
stance, airline (International)—18,081.990 8S. (11,235.6 miles)—Comar. ‘h 

USN; Comdr, Eugene P. Rankin, WSN; Comar. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Gantt tas AL Tapeline: 
* Uni ates; Lockhee -1; from Pearce Field, Perth, A F " 

Ohio, Bept 29-Oct, i i046 (United States) samme, ustralia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 

ude (International)— meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major FE Roma "plot tent 
D. M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946, F : 4 


. 


Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1956. Geaieee Ee es 
ene 0s ebb. (712.002 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 


Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—747.339 km.p.h, 


m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North Am ei (469.54 

10,. 1947. (United States)--same. : : €rican F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
peed for ilometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703, 

h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Dent Gunteat wWihecs oe 


e. 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)— 
p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North Preiss F-51, seats Pain Springs chug gees 


e. 
Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles without payload (Ini — 
(447.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; Naar Ace ee ae 


near Palm Springs, 


Speed for 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—544,590 km. 


(338.392 m. p. h.)—Capt. J. E, Bauer, Pilot; Capt’ J. a 2 et ara 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1946, (United State uae ee eer eiak Wear, Waited States; Boeing 


tes; Beech 
: te ioe 
Ree ah ghee R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire '5-B; Wolverie he) 


mpton, 

Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (Interna —4 

or. : tional 2 
m. p. h.)—Y¥. D. Forostenco. U.S.S.R.; YAK IT, Touchino-Skhodme cana trae i961. eae 
AMPHIBIANS (Class C-3) 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without 
be 5 Payload (Internati 1)— : 

m.p.h.)—R. R. Colquhoun, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull 1, Marster Mone Fay oo, 1d 


~ 
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Distance, Airline (International)—2,987.93 kilometers (1,855.610 miles)—Marquise Carina Negrone 

and Sig. Ada Marchelli, Italy; Ghedi (Brescia) to Luxor ,Egypt, June 18, 1954. e: 
GLIDERS (Class D—Single-piace) 

Distance, straight line (International)—861.272 kilometers (535.169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Distance to predetermined destination (International)—677.61 kms. (421.047 miles)—Comm. Rene 
Fonteilles, France; Breguet 901 Sailplane; Troyes-Barberey to Dax, May 13, 1956. (United States)— 
535.757 kms. (332.903 miles)—Wallace R. Wiberg; Odessa, Texas, to Guymon, Okla., Aug. 5, 1951. 

Distance to predetermined point with return to point of departure (International)—518.066 kms. 
(321.911 miles)—Vladislav Zejda, Czechoslovakia; VT 100 Demant Sailplane; Vrchlabi to Trencin 
Hrad and return, May 30, 1957. (United States)—500.020 kms. (310.697 miles)—Lyle A. Maxey, United 
States, Kerns Sailplane; Adelanto, Calif. to Independence, Calif., and return, Sept. 4, 1955. 

Altitude gained (International)—9,174.5 meters (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States: 
Bishop, Calif., Dec, 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 

Altitude above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 

ROLORPLANES (Ciass E) 

Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 

Bell 47D1 Helicopter; from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. ¥., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 

Altitude (Iternational)—9,076 meters (29,777 feet)—Capt. James E. Bowman, U. S. Army; Cessna 
YG-41 Prototype Helicopter; Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kans., Dec. 28, 1957. (United States)—same. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—261.910 km.p.h. (162.743 
m.p.h.)—Maj. Roy L. Anderson, USMC, pilot; Robert S. Decker, co-pilot, United States; Sikorsky 
HR2S-1 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., Nov. 11, 1956, (United States)—same, 

AIRSHIPS (Class B) 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany: 
L. Z. 127, ‘‘Graf Zeppelin,” 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Noy. 1, 1928. 

E FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut. C’mndr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

Altitude (International)—30,942 meters (101,516 feet)—-Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States; 
AF-WRI-1 Balloon, 3,000,000 cu. ft.; takeoff Crosby, Minn., Aug. 19, 1957, landing near Frederick, So. 


Dak., Aug. 20, 1957. F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—1,258.093 km.p.h. (781.741 m.p.h.)—Lt. Gustav B. Klatt, 
USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57-P-13 turbojet engines; 
Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed 
time: 3 hours 07 minutes 43.64 seconds. 

New York to Los Angeies, Calif. (International)—1,090.697 km.p.h. (677.726 m.p.h.)—Capt. Robert M. 
Sweet, USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Ontario, Calif., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 36 minutes 32.36 seconds. 

Los Angeles-New York-Los Angeles (International)—1,161.713 km:.p.h. (721.853 m.p.h.—Capt. Robert 
M. Sweet, USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; Ontaric, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and return, Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 4,891.8 miles; elapsed time: 6 hours 46 minutes 
36.23 seconds. 

Buenos Aires, Arg., to Washington, D. C., Non-stop (multi-engine military aircraft) (International) 
—Gen. Curtis LeMay and crew, USAF, United States; 8-jet KC-135 Stratojet tanker; Buenos Aires to 
Washington, ae Nov. 13, 1957. Distance: 5,204 miles; elapsed time: 11 hrs. 5 min. 8/10 sec.; average 
speed: 469.5 m.p.h. iB 

Pee aden to Capetown, Africa (International)—783.078 km.p.h. (486.581 m.p.h.)—W/C G. G. Petty, 
pilot, Sqdn. Leaaers T. P. MacGarry and J. McD. Craig, navigators; Canberra B. MK II, WH 699, 
2 Rolls Royce jet engines, Dec. 17, 1953. Elapsed time: 12 hours 21 minutes 3.8 seconds. 

Capetown, Africa, to London  (International)—728.648 km.p.h. (452.760 m.p.h.)—W/C A. H. 
Humphrey, pilot; Saqdn. Leaders D. Bower and R. F. Powell, navigators, Great Britain; Canberra B. 
ME II WH 699, Dec. 19, 1953. Elapsed time: 13 hours 16 minutes 25.2 seconds. 

New York to London (International)—1,014.248 km.p.h. (630.223 m.p.h.)—Maj. Burl B. Davenport, 
Lt. James J. Jones, and crew, USAF; Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker, 4 Pratt & Whitney J-57-P-43W 
turbojet engines; Idlewild International Airport, Long Island, to London International Airport, June 
27, 1958. Elapsed time: 5 hours 29 minutes 14.64 seconds. 

London to New York (International)—945.423 km.p.h. (587.457 m.p.h.)—Maj. Burl B. Davenport, 
Lt. James J. Jones, and crew, USAF, United States; Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker; London International 
Airport to Idlewild International Airport, Long Island, June 29, 1958. 

London to Cario, Egypt (International)—888.054 km.p.h. (551.810 m.p.h.)—Peter Hillwood, pilot; 
D. A. Watson, navigator, Great Britain; English Canberra Mark 8 Aircraft; Feb. 16, 1956. Elapsed 
time: 3 hours, 57 minutes, 18.9 seconds. A ' 

Belfast to Gander, Newfoundland (international)—774.255 km. p. h. (481.099 m. p. h.)—Wing Com- 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbho-jet engines, 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. 

NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet-propelled)—Lt. Gustav B. Klatt, USAF; McDonnell RF-101C 
Voodoo; Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; 
elapsed time: 3 hours 07 minutes 43.64 seconds; average speed: 781.741 m.p.h. 

West to East Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North American F-51C 
monoplane; International Airport to Idlewild, Mar. 31, 1954. Distance: 2,469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 
4 hours 24 minutes 17 seconds. Average speed: 560.744 m.p.h. 

Riverside, Calif., to Philadelphia, Pa.—Maj. L. J. Stevens, commander; Maj. F. J. Weedman, pilot; 
Capt. G. L. Fornes, observer; Boeing B-47 Stratojet; March AFB to International Airport, Sept. 4, 
1955. Elapsed time: 3 hrs., 57 min., 59.2 sec.; distance: 2,337.4 miles; average speed: 589.294 m.p.h. 

West to East (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Col. C. S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 
bank, Calif. to Fioyd Bennett Field, Dec. 11, 1945. Distance: _2,453.807 miles: Elapsed time: 5 hours 
27 minutes, 19.2 seconds. Average speed: 450.385 m.p.h. : 

West to East Transcontinental (Commercial transport)—Capt. Joseph B. Glass, pilot, crew, and 
39 passengers American Airlines DC-7;: International Airport to Idlewild, Mar. 29, 1954. Distance: 
2,469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 6 hours i0 minutes. Average speed: 400.528 m.p.h. ; 

“Bast to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American P-51 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Sept. 3, 1947. Dis- 
tance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h. 

East to West Transcontinental (Multi-engine military aircraft—jet)—Capt. Robert M. Sweet, USAF; 
McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Ontario, Calif., Nov, 27, 1957. 
Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 36 minutes 32.36 seconds; average speed: 677.726 m.p.h, 

New York to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Smith. USAF; April 21, 1946; elapsed time: 29 min. 15 
sec. Distance: 214 miles. Average speed: 438.974 m.p.h. 

Los Angeles to Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H. F. Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards; Dec. 8, 1945, 
elapsed time: 5 hrs., 17 min., 34 sec. Distance: 2,295 miles. Average speed: 433.610 m.p.h. 

March Field, California, to Mitchel Field, N. Y.—Lt. Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF., Feb. 11, 1939; 
Lockheed XP-38, 2 Allison liquid-cooled 1000 H.P. engines. Distance: 2,425 miles; elapsed time: 7 
hours 45 minutes 36 seconds; average speed: 312.500 m.p.h. 


UNOFFICIAL WORLD SPEED AND ALTITUDE RECORDS 
An unofficial world record speed of 2,260 m.p.h. and altitude of 126,200 feet was reached by Capt. 
Millburn G. Apt before he was killed in the crash of the USAF X-2 rocket plane, Sept. 27, 1956. The 
X-2 had reached more than 1,900 m.p.h., July 25, 1956, with Lt. Col. Frank Everest as pilot, and an 
altitude of approx. 126,000 feet with Capt. Iven C. Kincheloe piloting. 


Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World | 


Distances in 


statute miles| Azores | Bagh- | Berlin 
from/to dad 
3,846 | 2,138 
eer .| 23040 | 2/022 20 5 24 29 
2.040; foxes. ok 
5 2022 | 3,904 9,263 8,056 
8,120 | 7/411 338 | 4/270 
Cc 3 785 | 1,795 4/500 
5,651 | 4,923 | 5,985 1 
6,424 | 4/410 | 8,056 | 5,600 366 
8 6.291 | 7,042 0 3 | 8/802 3,801 
8.445 | 7/305 549 1 
2 1,000 | 15080 992 7 881 
47 6,101 | 4/570 310 
2/568 577 468 5 | 6,010 | 3/960 7,228 
9} 4'868 | 6,130 1,097 7486 
1 8,093 | 9,914 81669 
4,558 | 8,069 | 6,047 95 7 
5.752 | 3,725 752 | 7711 
1,590 | 1,000 6,300 6,100 
7146 | 5,173 83: 7.711 
5,975 | 3/965 5,600 3] 7958 
7,731 | 5,902 9/023 
1,604 | 2'385 540 | 4/359 5 | 5,807 140 | 7.549 
Rio de Janeiro} 4,288 | 7/012 | 6,220 6 11:710 
San Francisco.) 5,062 | 7,444 | 5.655] 81394] 6 50 | 10/247 5,804 
Sant’go, Chile] 5,679 4 87760 | 7°782 731 9'818 
Seattle....... 4,690 | 6,777 | 5,045 | 7/744 51668 
Shanghai... 7,255 | 4,393 | 5,215 5,183 | 8/06 1,920 
Singapore 81242 | 4,443 | 6/165 9 45 2/923 
Sydney... .. 12/141 | 8/320 | 10/000 316 5 3,299 
‘okyo....... 7,325 } 5,181 | 5,540 5,950 | 9.155 1,564 
LS 1408 | 5,950 | 9.155 | 6,300 | _1,564 | 3,850_ 
Distances in New 
statute miles| Istan- | Juneau} Lon- Ma- Mel- |Mexico| Mon- Mos- Or- New 
from/to bul don nila | bourne} City treal cow leans | York 
2,874 | 4,705 | 1,590] 8,249} 11,893 | 4,588 | 2,545 121 
1,000 | 6,101 | 27568 ;868 09) 8,069 | 5,752 i500 ArH Fors 
1,080 | 4/570 577 *130 ‘91 6,047 | 3,725} 11000 | 55173 | 3'96 
Bombay..... 2'992 | 6,871 | 4,468 | 3/191 "09. 9,731 |~ 7,509 | 3/131 | 8/929 | 7'794 
Buenos Aires.] 7,630 | 7,760 | 6,919 | 11,097 | 7,202 | 4595 | 5/615 | 8'375 ‘902 300 
Cairo........ 76 6,269 175 | 5,710 | 8,669 | 7,688 | 5,414 | 1/805] 67816] 56 
Capetown 5,220 | 10,382 | 6,010 486 | 6,402 | 81517 | 7/931 | 67300 300 | 7:764 
Chicago... ..: 5,485 | 2,310 | 3'960 | 8,066 | 9.672 | 1'685 752 | 4/980 "833 Cal 
Matic fos 6,881 | 5,088 | 7,454] 11595 | 31548 | 7/533 | 7,711 ,100 | 7,711 | 7,958 
Honolulu 8,109.) 2,825 | 7,228 | 5300] 5,520] 31779] 4/910 | 7'035| 4'216 | 4’980 
Fatanbuls,.:.|....... 5,498 | 1,550] 5,664 | 9/088 Sgt 4,790 | 1,090 | 6/225 | 5'009 
Juneau. |): :: re 4,416 | 5,869 | 8162] 3210] 2'635 | 41534] 2's60 | 93'a74 
London,..... 155 #AIG hs Bors. 6,672 | 10,476 | 5,550 | 3/245 | 15550] 4'674 | 3'465 
Manila... .:: 664 | .5,869 | 6,672 |..." ... 941 | 8.835 | 81186 | 5/130 778 | 8.510 
Melbourne...| 9,088 | 8,162 | 10/476 |'3,941'|..~".... 8,430 | 10,404 | 8/963 | 9/282 | 10'384 
Mexico City..} 7/110 | 3'210 "550 835 | 8,480 ]....... 2,315 | 61663 ‘924 | 2090 
Montreal....| 4'790 1635 245 | 8,186 | 10,404 |" 3,315 |... 4385 | 1,394 "330 
Moscow..... 1,090 | 41534 | 1/550 7130 963 | 6,663 | 4,385 |...” 756 | 4,665 
New Orleans 225 | 2,860 | 4,674] 81778 | 9/289 92 1,394 |" 5,756 |... L171 
New York 5,009 | 2'874 | 3/465 ‘510 | 10,384 | 2,090 "330 1665 | “1,171'|..” 
Panama..... 750 | 4,456 | 5.310 | 10,283 ‘02 1,494 | 2.525 | 6°711 1600 |" 2,211" 
Paris..... 1): 140 4/632 2 677 | 10,430 | 5,716 | 3,420 | 1,544 | 4'so1 | 3'634 
Rio de Janeiro} 6,389 | 7/611 | 5,766 | 11/259 206] 4,770 | 5.095 | 73175 | 4°743 | 4’g29 
San Francisco] 6,705 | 15530 | 5/355 196. 865 | 1,887 | 2.539 | 5/870 | 1'996 | 9's7 
Sant'go, Chile! 8,143 | 7,320 | 7,252 | 10,943 | 7/002 | 4'197 | 5i456 | 8'791 4555 | 5,122 
Seattle......] 6/070 870 | 4°790 (641 | 8,194 | 2/335 | 2/318 | 5/205 | 2'to1 | ~s'a 
Shanghal...../ 4,962 | 4,869 | 5,715 | 1,152 | 5,005 | 8'022 | 6'999 ; ; ae 
5 : y ‘ 4,235 | 7.713 | 7'371 
Singapore..../ 5,375 | 7,240 | 6,745 | 1,479 | 3,768 | 10,318 | 9/200 | 5238 | 10 075 | 9°5 
Sydney......] 9,285 | 7/659 | 10/555 | 3'944 453 | 8,052 | 91954 | 9/005 | sisss | g'oss 
Tokyo....... 5,560 | 4,011 | 5,940 |_1,865 | 5,091 | 7,021 | 61455 | 4'650 6,857 e780 
statute miles ana- aris | Rio de| Fran- : - 
from/to ma Janeiro ciao hints sacha Shane Spore X po Tees 
Azores....... 3,898 | 1,604 | 4,288 | 5,062 "7 956-1 Sigada [=a ke ae 
Baghdad 7731 2385.| 7,0i2 | 7.444 8960 ary 308 443 wie fers 
Berlin... 5902 B40 | 6,220 | 5,655 | 7,782 | 5,045 | 5,215 | 67165 | 10°000 piel 
Bombay 9.832 | 4,391 | 8,335 | 8,304 | 91980 | 7,744 | 3133 | o'ape | G'S Teas 
Chiro | ues | Laos | quan | aah | 705 | Saas | Baer | O68 | a | ahdoe 
MBIT. )<fo 0 is f i 450 z 4 4 ‘| 2 
Capetown....| 7,025 $807 | 3,770 10/247 1:835 10/309 Set B08 Beto See 
eRe aay : ; f 858 | 5,311 | 1,737 | 7,061 | 9/371 | 9’279 ; 
Guam,..!"! 9,023 | 7/549 | 11°71 : ! : : ? 8,300 
Henotagi'<:) aus | Fae | "esas | Base | Saas | gee | Heo | 338) a0 | Sie 
ae se | Tall | £533) Sash) Oar | £963 | Bare | 8268 | Sep 
Retrarers i 5,355 x 4 i Q 
Manila Pe 8.6 vii | 1.359 8,088 10'903 Boss Piss oi Mba eee 
ie : : 7,002 | 8,194] 5/005 | 3’768 ‘ ; 
Mexico City 5.7 4,770 |, 1887 | 41197 | 2/335 | 8° : oes | 2092 
Montreal, . : 6 ‘ : G:922 | 10,318 | 8,052 | 7021 
Moscow 22: 7173 | Bere | Sree | PSa8 | 9998 | 9.200 3005 | $433 
ew Orleans. 4,743 "92 4'555 101 |. 7'71 g : : 
ew York 4,820,| 2'571 |. 5122 | "4 7,713 | 10,075 | 8,855 | 6,857 
Panama.. : : y 408 | 4,371 153 1933 | 6,740 
ae sooo | seas | 289 | Bese | Geet | tueee | gees | Sage 
0 de Janeiro : f . D D , 032 
Gan trance: “6 aai°| 5622 p8i6 6,890 | 11,336 | 9(774.| 8/400 | 111533 
Sant’go, Ch 23 1,816 |" '5,937'|...° 8 6,145 | 8,444 |. 7:416 | 5°135 
Seattle’... 648 |. 5,000 | 6/890 | “67g |° ‘6 445'|: S44 | 11,712 | 10,189 | 7/046 | 10°705 
Shanghai... | 8484 | 11336 | 6,145 | an'7i2.|"'g,7ig'|, 713.) $068 | 8.062 | 4.78 
Singapore. : 6,671 ,774 444 | 10/189 | s’oes |" “3.3¢a°|, 7764 899 | - 1/097 
Touyo......:| B439.| 1SMk | 8400 | zie | “Toss | Rbes | Fees | -gaig:|, 295 | 3:88 
: 032 | 11,533 | 5,135. | 10,705. | 4'785 | i'097 3,305.1" “4,860 : 


a 


Aviation—Flying Distances 


Source: USAF Aeronautical Chart & Information Center 


Base Chit Gin- TaisverT 
4 Se. 

Mass. m | 

eee cea 


cinnati land, | Dallas = 5 troit, 
Ohio’| Ohio’ | Texas’ on Mich. | T 


596 


Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis. . 
Jacksonville. 
Kansas City.. 


~ Memphis. 

Miami, Fla. . 

~ Minneapolis. - 
Nashville 
New Orleans... 
New York.. 

~ Oklahoma C’ y 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia. 5 
Pittsburgh . 
Portland, Ore. 
St.Louis, Mo. 

~ Salt Lake C'y 
San Francisco 
Seattle. Wash. 493 - 972 f f .f 
Washington. . B i 306 185 1.4¢ 396 1.220 


Distances in| Jack- | Kansas !Los An-| Louis- | Mem- Minne-| Nash- |NewOr- 
statutemiles| son- City, goles, ville, phis, ami, | apolis, | ville, leans, 
from/to ville Mo. Ky. Tenn. is Minn. | Tenn. La. 


Atlanta, Ga. . 5 g “214 
Boston, Mass. a We : 

Chicago, Ill... 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O.. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis. . 
Jacksonville. .}....... 
Kansas City. . 
Los Angeles. . 
Louisville. Ky. 


Minneapolis. . ; 524 : fon tipars as 

Nashville. ... 96 : ! 5 OF | socarsctente 

New Orleans.. 8 67% > f O51 :.|. (a 460215 aeecnae 
New York.... C 5 { f BL. | ANT eee 
Oklahoma C'y 98 296 js 693 77 

Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadetphia. . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake C’y. 
San Francisco. 
Seattle, Wash. 455 z 34 I 
Washington. . r 4 f ie "934 


Distances in| Okla- Phila- | Pitts- | Port- A Salt 
statute miles| homa del- | burgh, F Lake attle, | ington, 
from/to City 2 phia Pa. Ore. Mo- City i Wash. Cc 


Atlanta, Ga. . 757 5 ,13¢ 2,182 
Boston, Mass. 495 2 2,540 , 2,699 2.493 393 
Chicago, Ill... 92 5 1,858 1,737 597 


Cincinnati, O. R 1,985 ¢ 2,043 1,972 404 
Cleveland, O.. ¢ 3 ' ¢ ‘ 2,166 |» 2,026 306 
Dallas, Texas, 6 ,299 5 1,483 1,681 1,185 
Denver, Colo, ¢ 1,320 982 q 949 1,021 1,494 
Detroit, Mich. { 966 nS 2,091 1,938 396 
Houston, Tex. E 0 2 1,645 1,891 1,220 
Indianapolis. . ¢ 3 1,885 B “ 1,949 1,872 494 
Jacksonville, . ! ! ¢ 2,374 2,455 647 
Kansas City.. 29 16 4 2 1,506 1,506 945 
$ Los Angeles . F 5 ¢ 347 959 2,300 
a Louisville, Ky. 78 580. 582 : 2 1,986 1,943 476 
Z 1,802 1,867 765 
2,594 2,734 923 
1,584 1,395 934 
1,963 1,975 569 
: 1,926 2,101 966 
3 1 2,571 2,408 205 
Oklahoma C’y|....... 408 1,486 1,388 1,524 1,153 
Omaha, Nebr.| 408 |....... A 3 é f 1,429 1,369 1,014 
Philadelphia. + Nauti 2,412 2,523 2,380 123 
Pittsburgh...} 1,014 | 836 {| 259 ]....... 2,264 2,138 192 
Portland, 4 Zi . 412 | 2,160 |,.,,,.55 6 534 145 2,354 
St. Louis, 11 SOOT LF2R Pe . Tete 1,744 1,724 712 
Salt Lake C’y. 862 925 | 1,668 | 636) 1,162 |....,.. 600 701 1,848 
San Francisco : 2g DOA ahs 678 2,442 
Seattle, Wash. +f y ‘ OiBEl ose cee 2,329 
Washington.. 5k 12% 192 35 li 2,442 2, 329= ks eieteiets 
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Notable Ocean Passages by Ships 


Distance 
| From | To naut. mi, Date 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING VESSELS 
E ito: ht, ht. Rook «|. 6s. 7 =3 1854 James Baines 
33d." New York. |san Franciseo|” 15,691 1834 Cloud 
89d 20 New York... |San Francisco] 13,700 1860 Andrew Jackson 
63d 18h 15m. |Liverpool....|Melbourne...}.... 2... 1854 ‘Thermopylae 
6d 6h....... an Francisco|Boston..... “| SR AAR 1853 Northern Light 
13d 1h 25m..|New York...|Liverpool... 3,150 aa alsiaiesa aa .+..|Red Jacket 
- gna tene Ear ae - = 3,150 |Nov., 1846 —= ae 
“7 ee 50° S. lat.... len Gate.|....... valle pieleiate, mare acre aeig 
ied ish nao Equator..... San Francisco|....... selecceessseeeeee|/Golden Fleece 
12d 4h 1m...|Sandy Hook.|England..... 3,013 1905 Atlantic 
<i: ee ../England..... Sandy Hook.| 3,013 1928 Atlantic 
22d 6h 7m. ..|Bishop’s Rock|Boston Light.|..... “8 1936 Yankee 


ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 


Savannah.... ES -) 

CLT: [a7 laa Bristol. .... SL INOW. LOPE. </oils occas ey Apr., 1838 Great Western (Br.) 

4d 8h....... ‘Liverpool....|New YorK...| 3,150 |July, 1840 Britannia (Br.) (b) 
Pion 25m. |Atiantic: © |)... cs. eee lesen a cece ay, 1851 Pacific 

th 45m Queenstown.. |New York 2,780 Persia 

8d 2h 48m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,78 1866 
8d 4h im Queenstown.. |New YorkE...|........ City-of Paris (Br.) 

'd 22h 3m... |Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1869 City of B: 
7d 23h 17m. jueenstown..|New York...|....... és 1872 Adriatic (Br.) 
7d 20h 9m... |Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1873 Baltic (Br.) 
7d 15h 48m. . |Queenstown..|New York...| 2,730 1875 City of Berlin (Br.) 
7d 12h 41m. .|New York... |Queenstown. 2,780 1876 Britannic (Br.) 
7d 11h 37m. . |Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1876 ic (Br.) 
7d 10h 53m ueenstown.. |New York. 2,780 1877 Britannic (Br.) 
7d im ew York... eenstown..|....... 79 Arizona (Br.) 
7d 7h 23m Queenstown. ew York 2,780 1880 ma (Br.) 
6d 21h 40m ueenstown..|New York 2, 1883 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 18h 37m ew York Queenstown. 2,780 1882 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 14h 8m New York... /Queenstown..|....... 84 America (Br.) 
6d 10h 40m.. |New York... |Queenstown. 2.789 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
6d 9h 42m. ../Queenstown.. |New York...| 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
6d 5h 30m. ,.|Cherbourg.,.|Cape Henry.| 3.320 |June, 1927 U.8.S. Memphis (ce) 
6d 4h 34m Queenstown . |New York 2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 
6d 1h 55m... |Queenstown..|New York...| 2°780 1888 Etruria ate 
5d 22h 50m..|New York... |Queenstown..| 2'780 1889 City of Paris (Br.) 
5d 18h 8m. .. |Queenstown..|New York...| 2;780 1891 Majestic (Br.) 
5d 16h 31m. . |Queenstown..|New York...| 2°780 1891 Teutonic (Br.) 
5d 14h 24m... |Queenstown..|New York...| 2°780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
5d 9h 6m. .../Queenstown., |New York...| 2.780 1893 Campania (Br.) 
5d 7h 23m... |Queenstown.. |New York...| 2°780 1894 Lucania (Br.) 
5d 15h 25m..|New York...|Southampton| 3.189 1897 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
5d 15h 20m. . |Southampton |New York...| 3,189 1898 Kaiser Wilheim Der Grosse (Ger.) 
5d 7h 38m... |Sandy Hook. |Plymouth....| .3'082 Sept., 1900 Deutschland (Ger.) 
5d 6h 21m... |New York... 3,227 |Oct., 1924 Leviathan (Amer.) 
4d 15h....... Queenstown... 280 1908 Lusitania (Br.) 
4d 11h 42m. . |Queenstown.. 2,780 1909 Lusitania (Br. 


4d 10h 41m, . |Queenstown..|New York...| 2/780 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 
4d 13h 58m. . |Gibraltar. .,.|Ambrose Lt.. 3,181 Aug., 1933 Rex (Ital. 

4d 17h 06m... |Cherbourg... {Ambrose Lt... 3,157 March, 1930 Europa (Ger. 

L 3,149 |July, 1933 Europa (Ger. 


4d 19h 57m..|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 35196 |June, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 

4d 17h 42m.. |Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt.. 3,164 July, 1929 Bremen (Ger,)* 
4d 14h 30m. . |New York...|Plymouth...| 3/082 July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.) 

4d 16h 15my... |Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg. . . 3,199 July, 1933 Bremen ier 

4d 14h 27m../|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3/092 Nov., 1934 Bremen (Ger.) 

4d 12h 24m. .|Cherbourg...|/Ambrose Lt..| 3.158 May-June, '36 | Queen Mary (Br °* 
4d 15h 15m../Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,198 June, 1936 Queen Mary (Br.) 
3d 21h 48m. . |Bishop’s Rk..|Ambrose Lt.. 3,120 | Aug. 3-8, 1948 | Queen Mary (Br.) 
3d 20h 42m. .|Ambrose Lt,. |Bishop’s Rk.. 3,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938} Queen Mary (Br ) 


4d 3h 13m?..|Cherbourg...|New York...| 2,971 May-June, '35 | Normandie (Fr. 
3.015 |June, 1935 Normandie (Fr.) 


New York... /|Cherbo ioe 
3d 23h 02m. .|Bishop’s Rk. |Ambrose Lt.. 


yeep a *37 | Normandie (Fr.) 


9 
3d 22h 07m... |New York... |Southampton| ~ 2.936 Aug., 19 Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 10h 40m. . /Ambrose Lt. . [Bishop Rock. 2,942 July 3-7, 1952 | United States (U.S.)* (e) 
3d 12h 12m.,. |Bishop’s Rock |Ambrose Lt. . 2,902 July 1)-14, 1952) United States (U.S.) (e) 
8d Ilh,...... Nantucket... |Portland,Eng | c3,161 Feb.25-Mar4,'58' USS Skate (f) 
MOON sii asec ck Lizard Head. |Nantucket...|......... Mar. 23-29, '58 | USS Skate (f) 
OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 

E, Oh 36m... {San Pedro...)Honolulu....| 2,2: June, 1928 U.8.8S. Lexington 
11d 18h 42m. |Japan.......|8an Francisco! 5,490 | April, 1941 Nitta Maru vgn) 
12d 00h 30m. |New York...|San Diego...|......... June 15, 1941 | Hawaiian Shipper (U. S.)* 
3d 2h 30m... /San Francisco| Oahu, T. H.. 2,091 | July 16-19, "45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (a) 
3d 15h 48m. . |Halifax ..... Southampton| 2,710 Sept., 1946 Queen Mary (Br.) 
4d 23h 25m... |Quebec City.|Le Havre ... 2,630 Aug. 4-8, 1956 | Homeric (Pan.) 
4d 8h 51m... |Gibraltar, .. | Newp't News| 3,360 Nov. 26, 1945 |0U.S.S. Lake Champlain 
7d 12h 44m... |Gothenburg..|New York...|......... June 2-9, 1949 |M. 8. Stockholm (Sw.) 
9d 9h 51m... /Yokohama,. .|San Francisco] ........ May. 1937... . .| President Coolidge (U. 8.) 
7d 18h 36m..|Japan....... San Francisco 5,000 |July-Aug. 4, °50|/U.S.S. Boxer 
7a-1sh....... Yokosuka. . .|] Alameda .... 5,000 |June 1-9, 1951 |U-.S.S. Philippine Sea 
15d........../Pearl Harbor.| Iceland (via July 23-Aug. 7, 

ne Sees North Pole)|......... 1958 USS Nautilus (g) 


-); westbound, 
8 first atomic 


é 1,830 mi. from Point Barrow, 
to Atlantic Ocean, Aug. 1-4, 1958, reaching North Pole Aug. 3.8 eae 


Pole made by submarine USS Skate Aug. 11, 1958 


Death Roll for 1958 793 

that Deaths—Dee. 1, 1957 to Dee. 1, 1958 
ITECTS, ARTISTS MILITARY LEADERS - 
. een ae Richard J,, 89; Lon- amnesia, phe: eae 79; Sietalite, ate sey bag tl 
, assio, , Nov. 20 Stev ; bs ' ; 
Bone, Stephen, 53; London, | Badger, Adm. oscar CE eer 2: Mt. Kisco NY Feb. He = 
68; Glen Cove, N. Y., Nov. Tucker, Dr. Gabriel, 77; Rose- 


De Vilaminck, Maurice, 82; 
Paris, Oct. 11. 


Ba Bole Guy Pene, 74; Boston, 

uw 

Freedman, Barnett, 56; London, 

Garfield, Abram, 85; Cleveland, 
Oct. 15. 

Sir. as 95; Toronto, 


Higgins, Eugene, 83; New York, 


Jacobs, Michael, 80; Long 
Branch, N.J., Feb. 4, 

Kihn, W. Langdon, 59; New 
London, Conn., Dec. 12. 

Meyers, Charles’ B., 83; New 


York, Oc 
Oberhardi ue ee 15; Pelham, 
Olmsted, Frederick L., 87; Mali- 
bu, Calif., Dec. 25. 
Georges, 86; Paris, 


Shear, John Knox, one Prince- 
ton, N.J., Jan 

Yokoyama, “Taikwan, 89; Tokyo, 
Feb, 26. 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


Black, Walter J., 64; Roslyn, 
N.Y., Apr. 16. 

Bowman, Robert J., 66; Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., Jan. 22 


Brewster, Frederick F., 86; New 
Haven, Conn., Sept. 16. 

Brown, Hilton Ck 99; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Sep yt. 


Boras Fi ia "69; 
i ak ae ale: 16; Rome, 
Italy, Dec. 

Cohn, Barty: 66; Phoenix, Ariz., 


Encino, Calif., 


Feb. 
Day, clive C., 62; Summit, N.J., 


M 0. 
Dole.” James D., 80; Honolulu, 
—T.H., May 14. 
Dollar, R. Stanley, 78; New 


York, Sept. 24. 
Eisenhower, Arthur B., 71; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Jan. 26. 
Foster, John Morrell, 63; Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, Aug. 24. 
Gannett, Frank E., 81; Roches- 


Gertz, Louis, 60; New York, 
Dec. 5. 

Glover, Roy H., 67; Washington, 
Mar B 

Haag, SoB CDs, ees 62; New 
York, Mar. 

Johnson, rer “Axelson, 823 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 3. 

Knox, cane E., 65; Johnstown, 
N.Y., May 7. 

Se onaaln: Fuserse: FE. I. 123 
Chicago, Ma. 

Mueller, Theodore F., 59; New 
York, Apr. 1. 

Norris, Ernest E., 76; Washing- 
ton, Apr. 23. 

Pabst, Fred, 88; Oconomowoc 
Lake, Wis., Feb. 21. 

Pearsall, Chas. H. C., 70; Han- 


over, N.H., May 
Raty, ‘Jean, 64; Paris, June 20. 


Rentner, Maurice, 693 New York, 
July 


ie 
Robinson, Samuel, 93; Rose- 
mont, Pa., Oct. 26. 
Scott, Frederick H., 78; Yuma, 
Ariz., Mar. 14. 
Spreckies, Rudolph, 85; San 


Mateo, Calif., Oct, 4 


Richard, Jr., 50; 


wet Mi oe New 

or. a 

West, Fammen; Jr., 54; Houston, 
’ Tex., Dec. 18 

Whitmore, Carl, 74; Manhasset, 
N.Y., Oct. 13. 

Wilson, Thomas E., 90; Lake 
Forest, Ill., Aug. "4. 

Young, Robert R., 60; Palm 


Beach, Fla., Jan. 25. 
7iseler, Wm., Jr., 66; New York, 
Mar. 3. 


Boothman, Chief Marshal 
Sir John N., (ret.), 56; Stan- 
more, Eng., Dec. 29. 

Bullene, Maj. Gen. E. F., Ger ), 
63; San Francisco, Feb, 2 

Sean Lt. Gen, Glaire = Oe 

3; New ee ay ai. 

Ey. ‘Maj. Gen. Hanson E. (ret.), 
96; Jacksonville, Fla., Apr. 28: 

Flatley, Vice Adm, James H., 
52; Bethesda, Md., July 9. 

Gamelin, Gen. Maurice, 85; 
Paris, Apr 


18. 

Glassford, PVice Adm. Wm. A. 
Qnd (ret.), %2; San Diego, 
Calif., July 30. 

ere Air Vice Marshall W. 
E., 45; Ottawa, Can., Oct. 18. 

Kincheloe, USAF Capt. Iven C., 
30; Muroc, Calif., July 26. 

King, Maj. Gen. Edward Boks; 
74; Brunswick, Ga., Aug. 31. 

Lavarack, Lt. Gen. Sir Pobs., 11; 
Brisbane, Australia, Dec. 


Leary; Vice Adm. F. fret. 
712; Newport, R. I., Dec. 3. 
Lee, Lt. Gen. John C. H., 71; 


York, Pa., Aug. 30. 
Lee, Brig. Gen. Raymond E. 
(ret.), 72; Washington, Apr. 7. 
Magruder, Brig. Gen. John, 170; 
Washington, Apr. 29. 
Martel, Gen. Sir Giffard, 68; 
Camberley, Eng. . Sept. 
McCauley, Brig. Gen. James W., 
57; Newburgh, N.Y., Mar. 9. 
Montague, Lt. Gen. Robert M., 
alboa, C. Z., Feb. 20. 
Price, Adm. John D, (ret), ee 
San Diego, Calif., Dec. 18. 
Southerland, Rear Adm, Pe 
B.,, 533 Okinawa, Nov. 15. 
Ulio, Maj. Gen. James A., 76; 
Washington, July 30. 
Williams, Maj. Alford (USMC, 
ret.), 61; Elizabeth City, N.C., 
June 15. 


PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS 


Adler, Dr. Ludwig, 82; New 
Milf ord, Conn., Aug. 8. 
Allen, Dr. Arthur W., 70; Bos- 


ton, Mar. 18. 

Barkan, Dr. Otto, 71; San Fran- 
cisco, Apr. 26. 

Chafin, Dr. Rafe C., 76; Los An- 
geles, Mar. 23. 

Elkin, Dr, Daniel 4 65; At- 
lanta, Ga., Nov 

Foot, Dr. Nathan é., 17; New 


Rochelle, N.Y., Sep 
Gants, Col. Robert T, 52; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 15. 
Helmholtz, Dr. Henry F., 75; 
Rochester, Minn., Aug. 19. 
Hilliard, Dr. Marion, 56; Toron- 
to, Can., July 15. 

Jackson, Dr. Chevalier, 92; Phil- 
adelphia, Aug. 16. 

Jacobson, Dr. Arthur E., 86; 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 15. 

Kennaway, Sir Ernest, 16; Lon- 


don, Jan. 

Laszlo, Dr. Daniel, 55; New 
York, June 1. 

Lorenz, Dr. Wm. F., 76; Madi- 
son, Wis., Feb. 18. 

Miller, Dr. Samuel C., 54; New 


York, Feb. 8. 

Mixter, Dr. Wm. J., 77; Boston, 
Mar. 16. 

Nachlas, Dr. William, 63; Balti- 
more, Md., Apr. 20. 

O’Brien, Dr. Daniel P., 61; Aca- 
pulco, Mex., Aug. 6. 

Percy, Dr. Nelson M., 82; Chi- 
cago, Oct. 10. 

Pratt, Dr. George K., 66; West- 
port. Conn., Dec. 11. 

Ransohoff, Dr. J. L. 78; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, June 17. 

Rodman, Dr. John, 74; Radnor, 
Pa., Apr. 26. 

Rubin, Dr. Isidor C., 75; 
York; London, July 10. 

57; New 


New 


Sakel, Dr, Manfred J., 
York, Dec. 2. 


mont, Pa., Apr. 17. 
Ward, Dr. Grant E., 61; Balti- 
more, Feb. 16. 

Dr. Corydon M., 174; 
Little Rock, Ark., May 12. 
Webb-Johnson, Lord, 77; Lon- 

don, May 28. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 


Andresen, Rep. August H., 67; 
Washington, Jan, 14. 
Beare. Earl, 59; London, Aug. 


Barhiot Assemblyman hae 
F., 46; New York, July 4 
Bee Ernest, 68; Montreal, 
Bledisloe, Viscount, 90; Glouces- 
tershire, Eng., Jul y 3. 
Bodine, Samuel L., 58; Point 
Pleasant, N.J., Sept. 1. 
tee Viscount, Bi London, 
Cecil, pha Le 94; London, 
reel Rep. Jere, 64; W: - 
ton, De cia: ih 


Curley, James M., 83; Boston, 
Curran, Thomas J., 59; N 

York, July 29. ue 
Dempsey, 


Rep. John J., 18; 
Washington, Mar. 11. 
Denny, George L., 80; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Sep at. 
Cambridge, 


Dever, — Paul, 355 
Mass., Apr. 10. 

Dunning, Charles A., 73; Mon- 
treal, Can., Oct. 1 
Durning, Harry M., “1; New 

York, Nov. 9. 

Dyer, Leonidas C., 86; St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 15. 

Eberharter, Rep. Herman P., 66; 
Arlington, Va., Sept. 9. 

Fingold, George, 495 
Mass., Aug. 31. 

Flandin, Pierre-Etienne, 69; 
St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, France, 
June 13. 

Gerlach, Herbert C., 67; North 
Tarrytown, N.Y., Aug. 28. 
Green, Dwight H., 61; Chicago, 

Feb. 20. 

Grimm, Robert, 77; Bonn, Swit- 
zerland, Mar. 8. 

Henry, George S., 87; Todmor- 
den, Ont., Can., Sept. 2. 

Horan, ‘Assemblyman Wm. F., 
5 t. Vernon, N.Y., May 26. 

Houde, Camillien, 69; Montreal, 
Can., Sept. 12. 

Lockwood, Charles C., 81; 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 21. 
Martin, John W., 733 St. Augus- 

tine, Fla., Feb. 23. 

Mathis, Thomas A., 88; Toms 
River, N.J., May i8 

McGregor, Rep. J. Harry, 62; 
Coshocton, Ohio, Oct. 7. 

Millikin, Eugene D., 67; Denver, 
Colo., July 26, 

Neely, Sen. Matthew -M., 83; 
Bethesda, Md., Jan, 18. 

Bae: Viscount, 78; London, 

a 

Scott, Sen. W. Kerr, 61; 
lington, N.C,, Apr. 16. 

Shaw, Frank aheae 80; Los An- 


geles, Jan. 24. 

Simpson, Rep. Sid. 64; Pitts- 
field, Ill., Oct. 26. 

Smith, Rep. ra rence H., 65; 
Washington, Jan. 22. 

Snell, Bertrand H., 87; Pots- 
dam, N.Y., Feb. 2. 

Tilson, John Q., 92; New Lon- 
don, Conn., Aug. 14. 

Waverly, Viscount, 75; London, 
Jan. 4. 

West, Roy Owen, 90; 
Nov. 29. 

Zaroubin, Georgi N., 58; Moscow, 
Nov, 24. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Bell, Dr. George K. A., 75; Can- 
terbury, Eng., Oct. 3, 


Concord, 


Bur- 


Chicago, 
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Block, Rt. Rev. Karl M., 71; 
San ani 


ae = Sonn 
rancisco, June 4. 
Eliot, Rev. . Frederick M., 
68; New York, Feb. 17. 
Evans, | Rev. Dr. Hugh I., 70; 
N.C., Apr. 23. 
Gilbert, "Rt. Rev. Charles K., 80; 
arlemont, Mass., Nov. 18. 
Higginbotiom: Dr. Sam, 83; Port 
ashi N.Y., . June 11. 
een. Rev. 


PBichoD, “125 


St. petersbute Fla., Feb. 16. 
ee 66; New 
York, July 13. 


Mooney, Haward Cardinal, 76; 
Rome, Italy, Oct. 25. 
ee oes =inby. 67; La Habra, 
a 
Ere Pius “Ii (etieein Pacelli). 
ne aa Gandolfo, Italy, 
ct. 


, 99; Brook- 


piv, NZ. AUS. Dr. Francisco, 
58; New Haven, Conn., Mar, 27, 
Elmen, Gustaf W., 80; Engle- 
wood, N.J., Dec. 10. 
Ewins, Dr. Arthur J., 75; Lon- 
don, Eng., Dec. 24. 
Boe, Dr, Frank . 60; Need- 
Mass., Feb. 14, 
Hewett, Frank V. C., 50; Toron- 
to, Can., Dec. 27. 
Holmes, Dr. Harry, 78; Oberlin, 
Ohio, July 1, 
Joliot- ~Curie, cog Jean F., 58; 
Faris, Aug. 14, 
King, Howard L., 68; Port 
Washington, N.Y.. S > 
A ae Bound 


King, Dr. Victor L.” 
Brook, N.J., Oct. 
Kingdon- Ward, Frank, 72; Lon- 


don, Apr. 8, 

Lawrence, Dr. Ernest oe 57; 
Palo Alto, Calif., Aug. 
Liddell, Donald - fa; Tew 
York, Aug. 16. 

Lobeck, See a K., 71; Engle- 
wood, oe we ae: 


Rake, Dr, eotisey W., 533 


Princeton, N, Apr. 20. 
Redfield, Dr, Robert, 60; Chi- 
cago, Oct. 
Sherndal, pre * Alfred E.," 723 
Hudson, N. Y., June 12. 


Stopes, Dr. Marie C., 18; - 
king; Eng., Oct. 2. as 
Wane, Dr. Chung Yu, 78; New 
ae Aug. 
arren, tere. J., 65; N 
Brookfield, Mass., Feb. ai 


bee ee 4 H., 81; Rochester. 
+ | Welskopt,, Walter “HL, 59; New 
Teney, “De: Willis R., 895 
Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 9. 


SOCIAL, CIVIC LEADERS 


, | Bruere, ee 76; Winter Park, 

a., 

cisybiingn, Pe 16; New York, 
u 

Curzon, fener eee 80; Dover, 


Hurrey, Charles ae * 80; Burling- 
ton, Vt., Aug. 
Kellogg, Paul %., 3595 New Paltz, 


New 


b. 2. 
poe soe E., 67; Los 
geles, Aug. 23, 
ae eG aoe A., 73; Albany, 


N 

Pankhurst, Dame Christabel, 77; 
Santa Monica, Calif., Feb, 13. 

Papt estas Lady, 89; New York, 
une 9. 

Rogers, Harry H., 80; San 
Antonio, Tex., Dec. 3. 

Sandler, Bernard H., 73; New 
York, June 2. 

Steinway, Mrs. Julia C., 86; 
New York, Feb. 21. 

Taft, Mrs. Robert A., 68; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Oct. .2. 

Warburg, Frieda Schiff, 82; 
White Plains, N. Y., Sept. 14, 

Waring, Col. Roane, 11; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Sept. 9. 

Eee » Louise, 30; New York, 
Dec. 


SPORTS FIGURES 
Barnes, Virgil oh 61; Wich- 


ita, Kans., July 24, 

Cadore, Leon, 66; Spokane, 
Wash., Mar. 16. 

Cooper, er fs Little Rock, 
Ark., Nov. 

De Mar, Clarenne. 70; Reading, 
Mass., June 11. 


Demaree, Frank, 48; Los Ange- 
les,, Aug. 30. 

Hickman, eh te 46; Wash- 
ington, Apr. 

Jeannette, enr’s 78; Weehawken, 


N. J 2. 
Klein, charles Hi ceroky 523 
mene Mar 


«+» Dec 
Ott, Mel, M9; New Orleans, 
Ni 21, 


Henry R. (Red), 53; 
Los Angeles, Aug. 14. 

Stirnweiss: George (Snuffy), 38; 
Bayonne, New Jersey, Sept. 15. 

Westrope, Jackie, 40; Inglewood, 
Calif., June 

were. Ben. $5; Orlando, Fla. a 

Zuppke, Robert C., 78; Cham- 
paign, Ill., Dec. 22. 


THEATER, CONCERT 
Anglin, ricaee 81; Toronto, 


Can., Jan 
Antets Samuel, 49; New York, 
Ash, aeeee 67; New York, July 


Beisman, Paul, 60; St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 19. 
Bell, Monta, ph Hollywood, 


Calif., Feb. 
Bennett, Rarbars, op New Lon- 
don, N. H Aug, 
Blech, Leo, 87; Berlin, Aug. 24, 
Bowell, Martha, 49; "Peekskill, 
uly 2 
Brenon, Herbert, 78; Los Ange- 
les, June 2 
Brisson, Cari, 
Sept. 26. 
Brown, 
Feb, 


64; Copenhagen, 
5 ucw 64; New York, 


Margaret, 
blin; eran Apr. 16. 
Bt i! 7: DP) ter, 
Colman, Ronald, 67; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., “May 19. 


Sie Robert, 53; London, 
si Evelyn, 64; Saranac Lake, 


Y., June 5. 
Piclas, Herbert, 60; New York, 


Ginseet, Tale, Si Noemie 
coinia Bil, “ats Palm Springs, 
Grete be hans, sas vie 
ackett, on ae 56; Los 
Han 


dy, W. C., 84; New York, 
ape) *Nrark, 59; New York, 
Hansa,” Lesle, 66; Harrow 
aero y Joseph, 80; London, 


Hughes, Lloyd, 60; San Gabriel, 
Calif., June 6. 

Imhof, Roger, 83; Beverly Hills, 
Cc Apr. 15. 

Kingsford, Walter, 73; North 
Hollywood, Calif.. Feb. 7. 

Tabane Rudolf, %8; London, 


1. 
Laholm Eyvind, 64; New York, 
J 
Lasky, Saas De ba 
Hills, Calif., Jan. i3. 
Neilan, Marshall (Mickey), 65; 
Woodland Hills, Calif., Oct. 26. 
Ngee Jack, e Saranac Lake, 


Oct. 
irene, Maud, 85; New York, 
Ranger Franklin, 59; Santa 
are July 20. 


Beverly 


Pathe, Charles, 93; Monte 
Carlo, Monaco, Dec. 25. 
Power, Tyrone, 44; Madrid 
Spain, Nov. 15. 

Purviance, Edna, + Holly- 
wood, Calif., Jan. 13. 

Revel, Harry, 52; New York, 
Nov. 3. 

Robinson, Dr. Esme S. L., 72; 
Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 14. 
Rodzinski, Artur, 66; Boston, 

Nov. 28. 

Schumann, Walter, 44; Min- 
neapolis, Aug. 21. = 
eee. Ronald, %2; London, 
Sundeitus, Marie, 76; Boston, 


Taliaferro, aoe 64; Newtown, 
Conn., Mar. 

Talmadge, Norma, 60; Las 
Vegas, Nev.,- Dec. 24. 

Taylor, Estelle, 585 Hollywood, 
Calif., Apr. 

Ta Mike, 49; Grants, N. M., 


Turel, Bovekin: 52; Birmingham, 
ich., Nov. 28. 
Twelvetrees, Helen, 50; Harris- 
burg, Pa., Feb. 13. 
Van Druten, pena 56; Indio, 
Calif., Dec. 19. 
Varden, Evelyn, 713; New York, 


J 
Harold, 68; New 


Vermiyes, 

Yor 

Walker, Charlotte, 81; Kerrville, 
Tex., 23. 


No 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 
Adams, Dr. Gomsorts 89; Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 
Adams, Samal. * ropielaas 87; 
Abin S. C., Nov. 15. 
ns, Zoe, 72; Los An 
Oct. 29. y sti 


Zimbalist, Sam, 3 Rome, ‘eas 


i 


\ 


~ Stokes, Thomas L., 


Maine, Aug. 
eaBOnS Walter R72; Roxbury, 


ve 
Buliett, rcearntl 64; Chichester. 
Eng., Jan. 3. 
Cabell, James Branch, 79; Rich- 
‘mond, Va., May 5. 
Castaneda, Dr. dele i H, 615 
Austin, ‘Tex.,-Ap 


Coolidge, Mary towaly: "08: Wel- 


Mass., Oct. 


lesley, 


- Crothers, Rachel, 79; Danbury, 


Conn., July 5. 
Fisher, 
Arlington, Vt., Nov. 9. 
Frost, Elizabeth Hd; 


chester, N. Y., Apr. 9. 
Gibbs, Wolcott, 56; Ocean Beach, 
N. Y., Aug. 16. 
Gibbings, Robert, 68; Abing- 
don, Eng., Jan. 20. 
Golding, Louis, 61; 


Goldschmidt, Dr. Richard B., 
86; San Francisco, 
Gunther, Dr. Charles O., 
Short Hills, N. J., June 8 
Hubbard, Dr. George D., 87; 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 11. 
Idell, Albert E., 57; West Palm 
Beach, Fla., July 7. 
Jimenez, Juan Ramon, 76; San 
Juan, P. R., May_29. 
Johnson, Kenneth D., 60; Or- 
leans, *Mass., Nov. 6. 
Kent, Frank Fe 80; Baltimore, 
Md., Apr. 14. 

Langfeld, Dr. Herbert S.., ; 
Princeton, N. J., Feb. 25. 
Lee, Dr. Umphrey, 65; Dallas, 
Tex., June 23. 
Macauley, Dame Rose, 77; Lon- 

don, Oct. 30. 
“MacDonald, Betty, 49; Seattle. 
Wash., Feb. 7. 


London, 


McEvoy, J. P., 63; New City, 
Net Ve Atle JB 
Mickelson, Paul R., 59; New 


Rochelle, N. Y., Nov. 21. 
aes Charles L., 64; London, 
e 
Noyes, Aitrea, 77; Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight; June 28. 

Palmer, Col. Frederick, 85; 
Charlottesville, Vt.. Sept. 2. 
Paul, Elliott, 67; Providence, 

Rede ART. Ts 

Poole, Dr. Robert F., 64; Ander- 
son, S. C., June 6 

Pound, Dr. Louise, 85; Lincoln, 
Nebr., June 28. 

Pringle, Henry F., 60; Wash- 
ington, Apr. 7. 

Rappard, Dr. William E., 175; 
Geneva, Switz., Apr. 29. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts, 82; 
New York, Sept. 21 


Sadleir, Michael, 68; London, 
Dec. 13. 
Scott, Dr. Emmett J., 84; Wash- 


ington, Dec, 12. 
Service, Robert W., 84; 
cieux, France, Sept. 11. 
Singmaster, Elsie, 79; Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Sept. 30 
Slichter, Walter I., 
ectady, N. Y., Oct. 
Snyder, Dr. Franklyn B., 13; 
Evanston, Ill., May 11. 
59; Wash- 


Lan- 


ington, May 14. 


. Swope, Herbert Bayard, 76; New 


York, June 20 

Sychrava, Dr. Lev, 70; Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Jan. 5. 

Tomlinson, H. M., 84; London, 
Feb. 5. 

Yan Meter, Dr. Ralph A., 64; 
Harwich, Mass., July 26. 


Williams, Col. James H., 63; 
_ Cornwall, Eng., July 30. 

Williams, Kenneth P., 71; 
Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 25. 

Winkler, John K., 67; Roslyn, 
N. Y., July 31. 


Wood, James M., 82; Santa 


Monica, Calif., Sept. 28. 


Abetz, Otto, 55; Nazi 


Dorothy oe 19; 
Ro- 


84; Schen-. 
14. 


“OTHER PERSONALITIES 


Amb. 

France, tes Dusseldorf, 

Ger., May es 

| Adams, Caswell, 51;  sports- 
writer credited with coining 
expression Ivy League; Port 
Washington, N. Y., Dec. 9. 

Arosemena, Alcibiades, 75; Pan- 
amanian President 1951-52; 
Panama, Apr. 

| Barlow, James F., “16; First city 
manager in U. S.; Portland, 
Maine, Oct. 3. 

Barrett, Sidney, 65; overs 
Greenport, N. Wie 

Beacham, Brig. Gen. Sosephi W 
(ret.), 84; President Eisen- 
hower’s football coach; Wash- 
ington, July 28. 

Bowers, Claude G., 79; U. S. 
career diplomat; New York, 
Jan. 21. 

Boyd, 
Numismatist; East 
N. J., Sept. 7. 

Burling, Mathilda, 78; Founder 
of Gold Star Mothers; Queens 
Village, N. Y., July 21. 

Callaghan, Capt.. Thos. J.,- 73; 
Headed Secret Service 1926-45; 
Chicago, Oct. 15. 

Carrington, Elaine S., 66; Orig- 
inator of radio soap operas; 
New York, May 

Commins, Saxe, a6; ae editor; 
Princeton, N. we July 17. 

Cook, Phil, 65; Radio person- 

; Morristown, N. J., 


Orange, 


. 18. 
Alfred C., 77; 


Coxe, retired 
Federal judge; Old Lyme, 
Conn., Dec. 21. 


Crowe, Robert E., 78; Prosecuted 

ee and Loeb; Chicago, 
an. . 

Davies, Joseph E., 81; U. S. 
diplomat; Washington, May 9. 

Davis, Elmer, 68; News broad- 
caster; Washington, May 18. 

Eaton, Frank (Pistol Pete), 97; 
former U. S. Deputy Marshal 
reputed to have killed 11 out- 
laws; Perkins, Okla., Apr. 8. 

Farman, Henry, 84; Aviation 
pioneer; Paris, July 18. 

Fokina, Vera, 69, Ballet dancer; 
New York, July 29. 

Fuller, Alvan T., 80; Mass. Gov. 
1925-29; Boston, Apr. 30. 
Groza, Dr. Petru, 72; Rumanian 
Chief of State; Bucharest, 

-Jan. 7. 

Heinkel, Dr. Ernst, 70; Airplane 
designer; Stuttgart, Germany, 
Jan. 30. 

Held, John, Jr., 69%; Cartoonist: 
Belmar, N. J., Mar. 2. 

Hill, Joseph H., 75; Rose devel- 
oper; Richmond, Tnd.. July 11. 

Hoffmann, Heinrich, 72; Adolf 
Hitler’s personal photograph- 
er; Munich, Germany, Dec. 16. 

Holmes, Burton, 88; Travel lec- 


turer; Hollywood, July 22. 
Horvath, Imre, 57; Hungarian 
For. Min.; Vienna, Feb. 2. 


Huber, Ray Allen, 74; Executive 
of Scripps-Howard News- 


papers; Palm Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 3. 

Hull, Burton, 74; Built Big & 
Little Inch pipelines; Dallas, 
Nov. 8. 

Hynek, Col, Franciszek, 59; 
Balloonist; Koscierzyna, Pol- 
and, Sept. 8 


Jones, Mrs. John Luther, 92; 
Widow of locomotive engineer 
Casey Jones; Jackson, ‘enn., 
Nov. 21. 

Kettering, Chas. F., 82; Inven- 
tor; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 25. 
Lahey, Marguerite D., 78; Book- 

binder; Paris, Oct.- 20: 

Lucien, 68; 

Biarritz, 


77; Federal 
Jan.~ 3. 


Fashion 


Lelong, Aecsttapel 
ance, 


designer; 
May 10. 
Lindley, Walter C., 
Judge; Danville, Ill., 


Frederick C. C., 713. 


piane ieee: 

Pil, Calif., Aug. 13. . 
Long, Breckinridge, 77; U. 

diplomat; Laurel, Md., Sep 


Macelhone, Harry, 67; Owner of 


Harry’s New York Bar; Paris, 


June 3. 
Macnamee, W. Bruce, 68; Ori- 
ginated “‘See America First?” 
slogan; Washington, June 4. 
Marshall, 


Archeologist; Guilford, Eng., 


Mawson, Sir Douglas, 76; Ant-— 
arctic ‘explorer; Adelaide, Aus-— 


Fashion — 
designer; New York. Mar. 22. 


tralia, Oct. 
McCardell, Claire, 525 


Meyer, Fred (Fritz), 76; door- 
man at New York’s Shubert 
Theater for 47 years; New 

York, Dec. 13 


Moody, John, 893 
La Jolla, Calif., Feb. 16. 


Morden, Wm. J., 72; Explorer; 
Chappaqua. N. ¥., Jan. 23. __ 


O'Neal, Edward A., 82; Pres. 
Amer, Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 1931-47; Florence, 
Feb. 26. 

Osborne, George 
British soldier 
Belle-Isle, France, Dec. 21. 

Oskar, Prince, 69; Last surviv- 
ing son of Kaiser Wilhelm bay 
Munich, Jan, 27. 

Pangborn, Clyde, 63; Made first 
non-stop Pacific air crossing: 
New York, Mar. ; 

Parker, John J., 72; Chief 
Judge, 4th U. 
Appeals; Washington, Mar. 17. 

Percy, Baron, 71; 
lomat; London, Apr. 3. 

Periera, Javier, believed 168; 
Called world’s oldest man; 
Monteria, Colombia, Mar. 30. 

Pilet-Goiaz, Marcel, 68; Twice 
President of Switzerland; 
Paris, Apr. 11. 

Revell, Nellie, 85; Radio com- 
mentator; New York, Aug. 19. 

Rondon, Candido, 92; Explorer; 
Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 19. 

Schwarzkopf, H. Norman, 63; 
First Supt. N. J. State Police; 
West Orange, N. J., Nov. 25. 

Seabury, Samuel, 85; Lawyer; 
East Hampton, L. I, N. Y., 
May 7. 

Shoemaker, Henry W., 76; U.S. 


(Dod), 54; 


diplomat; Williamsport, Pa.. 
July 15. 

Smith, Alexander M., 99; Ex- 
plorer; San. Jose, Calif., 
June 5 

Stewart, Dr. Walter W., 172; 


Economist; New York, Mar. 6. 
Strijdom, Johannes G., 65; 
South African Prime Minister; 
Capetown, Aug. . 
Thompson, Guy A., 82; Lawyer; 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26. 

Two Bears, Chief Earl, 87; Last 
surviving scout for Buffalo 
Bill; New York, Jan. 29. 

Tyler, Dr. Wm. C., 72; co-in- 
ventor . Pyrex; Corning, 
IN Ney i 

Watson, Dr. John -B., 80; 
Founded behaviorist school of 
psychology; N.Y.C., Sept. 25. 

Weston, Edward, 71; Photog- 
rapher; Carmel, Calif., Jan. 1. 

Wilkins, Sir Hubert, 70; Explor- 
er, Framingham, Mass., Dec. 1. 

Willard, Frank, 64; Created 
‘“‘Moon Mullins’’ cartoon; Los 
Angeles, Jan. 12. 

Williamson, Dr. John T., 50; 
Discovered richest privately 
owned diamond mine; Mwa- 
dui, Africa, Jan. 7. 

Wood, Helena H., 83; Suffragist; 
San Jacinto, Calif., Apr. 20. 

Wortman, Denys, 71; Cartoon- 
ist; Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.. 
Sept. 20. 

Yardley, Herbert O., 69; Crypt- 
ologist; Washington, Aug. 7. 


Sir John H.,_ 82; 


founder of 
Moody’s Investment Service; 


Ala., — 


of_ fortune: 


S. Cret. Court of — 
British dip- 


- 
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ee ee. a —— Lo 


Latest Sports Records of 1958 


Ad ms to data on Pages 797-896 


Auto Racing (P. 834)—Big-car national cham- 
Pionship of 1958 won by Tony Bettenhausen. 
a Championship—Mike Hawthorn, Great 

ritain. 

Bridge (P. 847)—Metropolitan Open Team-of- 
Four Championship, Nov. 3: Mrs. Be Sheinwold, 
David B. Mason, Alfred Ruttenberg, all New York, 
and Jack Kamin, Bronxville, N. Y., 37 matches 
won. 


, Oct. 
27. Donnie Fleeman def. Ezzard Charles (KO-6), 


Nov. 5. Mauro Vazquez def. Armand Savoie 
(KO-1), Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 6. Kenny Lane 
def. Larry Godih (D-10), Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 7. 
Eddie Perkins def. Frankie Ryff (D-10), Chicago, 
Tll., Nov. 12. Tony Anthony def. Sonny Ray 
(D-10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 14. Billy 
Flamio def. Eddie Lynch (D-10), St. Nicholas 
Arena, Nov. 17. a 

Chico Vejar def. Joe Denucci (TKO-6), Boston 
Garden, Nov. 17. Alphonse Halimi def. Peter 
Keenan (D-10, non-title bout),. Paris, France, 
Nov. 17. Sonny Liston def. Ernie Cab (TKO-8), 
Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 18. Spider Webb def. Joey 
Giardello (TKO-7), San Francisco, Nov. 19. Wil- 
lie Toweel def. Tony Garcia (KO-2), Capetown, 
South Africa, Nov. 19. 

Ralph Jones def. Rory Calhoun (D-10), Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 21. Bobo Olson def. Paddy 
Young (TKO-6), Oakland, Calif., Nov. 25. Mike 
DeJohn def. Billy Besmanoff (D-10), Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 28. 

Chess (P, 854)—International team tournament, 
Munich, Germany, Oct. 23—United States defeated 
Spain, 244-145. 

Eastern Coast Championship, Asbury Park, N. J., 
Oct. 26—Richard Moran, Jamaica (L. I.) C.C. 

Dog Shows (P. 851)—20th Suffolk County K. C., 
Greenlawn, L. I., Sept. 27: Ch. Tortasens Bjonn II. 
Norwegian elkhound, Pitch Road Kennels. West- 
bury Kennel Assn., Old Westbury, L. I., Sept. 
28: Beaujeu Regal, miniature poodle, Bobby L. 
Crutchfield, Austin, Texas. Devon Dog Show 
Assn., Devon, Pa., Oct. 4: Ch. Westhay Fiona of 
Harham, Airedale, Harold M, Florsheim, Chicago, 


Til. 
Catonsville K. C., West Friendship, Md., Oct. 


11: Ch. Attru. Hot Rod, cocker ge Mrs. 


Creek K. C., Gaithersburg, Md., Oct. 12: Ch. 
Honey Hollow Stormi Rudio, Great Dane, Cathryn 
Clarke, Medford? N. J. South Jersey K. C., Vine- 
land, N. J., Oct. 18: Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham. 
Airedale, Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. Albany 


1 

C., Elizabeth, N. J., Noy. 2:. Ch. 
Bingo of Elsdon, Pekingese, Mrs. Vera F. Crofton. 
Mohawk Valley K. C., Schenectady, N. Y¥., Nov. 
8: Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur, Afghan, Sunny 
Shay and Dorothey Chenade, Hicksville, L. I. 
Yonkers (N .Y.) K. C., Nov. 15: Ch. Gay Boy 
of Geddesburg, beagle, James J. Geddes. Newark 
(N. J.) K. C., Nov. 16: Ch. Westhay Fiona of 
Harham, Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Football (Pp. 812-818)—Heisman Trophy: Pete 
Dawkins, Army, 1,394 points. Maxwell Trophy: 
Pete Dawkins,-Army. Lambert Trophy: Army, 9.9 
points. 

Canadian Intercollegiate Championship: Univ. of 


Toronto. 

Golf Championships (Pp. 856-858)—1st World 
Amateur Team Championship, St. Andrews, Scot- 
oe Oct. 13: Australia def. United States, 222 
0 224. 

Japan Open, Sagamihara, Japan, Oct. 19—Jackie 
Burke, Jr., Houston, Texas, 289 (won playoff). 

Carling Open, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 9: Julius Boros, 
Southern Pines, N. C., 284, for $8,500. 

Glenna Collett Vare Trophy: Beverly Hanson, 
Indio, Calif. 

Modern Pentathlon World Championship, 
Aldershot, England, Oct. 13-17: Igor Novikov, 
USSR, 4,924 points (mew world record). Team, 
USSR, 14,146. 

Power Boat Racing (Pp. 888-889)—World jet 
speedboat record: 248.62 m.p.h. average, Donald 
Campbell of England, Bluebird K17, at Lake 
Coniston, Nov. 10. y 

National Unlimited Hydroplane Championship: 
Miss Bardhal, owned by Ole Bardahl, driven by 
Mira Slovak, 2,075 points. 

Rodeo Cowboy Championships (P. 873)—All 
Around: Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla., 33,202 
points. Bull Riding and Bareback Riding: Jim 
Shoulders. Saddle Bronce Riding: Marty Wood, 
Browness, Alta. Steer Wrestling: Jim. Bynum, 
poe Texas. Calf Roping: Dean Oliver, Boise, 


oO. 
Yachting (P. 896)—National 5-5-Meter Cham- 
pionship, Galveston, Texas, Oct. 8: Sabre (Ernest 
Fay, Houston, Texas), 39 points. 
World Snipe Championship, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Nov. 1: Bernard Heyward, Bermuda, 7,457 points... 
Middle Atlantic Dinghy Championship, Annapo- 
lis, Md., Nov. 16: Boston Univ., 308 points. 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source: The New York World-Telegram and Sun 
poll to determine the outstanding Football Coach o: 


a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a 
the Year. Under the supervision of the newspaper, 


football coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to be the national 


Tanking football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School Year Coach School 
1935....|/Lynn Waldorf......... Northwestern 1947..../H. O. (Fritz) Crisler... .. Michigan is 
1936....|Richard C. Harlow......|/Harvard 1948. Bennie G. Oosterbaan.. . .| Michigan 
1937....|Edward BE. Mylin.......|Lafayette Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson! Univ. -of Okla. 


1938....|William F. Kern... ...7., Carnegie Tech 
1939,.../Dr. Edward N. Anderson. \Iowa 
1940....|Clark D. Shaughnessy... . |Stanford 

h .|Notre Dame 


James M. Tatum........ Maryland 


1942...,|/William A. Alexander....|Georgia Tech ../Henry R. (Red) Sanders..|U.C.L.A. 
1943....|Alonzo A. Stagg......... Pacific Hugh Duffy Daugherty. .| Mich. State 
1944,...|Carroll Widdoes......... Ohio State Bowden Wyatt.........|Tennessee 
1945....|Alvin N. MeMillan...... Indiana Wayne Woodrow Hayes. .|Ohio State 
£94680. \Barl Blaik. os scas sca css Army Paul F. Dietzel.......... L.8.U. 


3 LOOK MAGAZINE 
Composite double team selected by Football Writers Association of America 


End Buddy Dial 7... Mesa. eae eee Rice 
End Al Goldstein ............ North Carolina 
End WARE EL OUS COS Scerave, a ctrctane ae Ohio State 
End Curd, Mern week. ~ eee «..» Towa 
Tackle ANY" Cvercka ©. cere Northwestern 
Tackle Don Floyd.............. Texas Christian 
Tackle Vel Heckman ............>...... Florida 
Tackle Gene Selawski .................. Purdue 
Guard George Deiderich ............ Vanderbilt 
Guard POUniGuzik Paneth, Meee Pittsburgh 


a\eielehel eel sus ois et aratte cies Army 


Guard Zeke. Smithers, coat .eto eee Auburn 
Center Bob Harrison fa... eo eae Oklahoma 
Center Max Fugler ............ Louisiana State 
Quarter Randy Duncan ................... Iowa 
Quarter Don Meredith ..,... Southern Methodist 
Halfback Bob Anderson ....,............... Army 
Halfback Billy Cannon .......... Louisiana State 
Halfback Pete Dawkins .................. . Army 
Halfback Joe Kapp .................... California 


Fullback Nick Pietrosante ........... Notre Dame 
Fullback Bob White .................. Ohio State 


_ NEW YORK YANKEES Bate 4 
. _. © 4B RH 2B 3B HRRBI BB SO Avg. PO A 
BBAUEE Tiers ence. See be Th B1e 600) EO! 34.8" 60. 55 eBoap ey een 
MeDougald, 2b. - 1... Brite g mete Za28 SbeeOis 2 O92. 4 2° 4 kot is eases 

C0 2k PSIG) 0 OM” Bass. 7 41950) 16s oman 

6718 06 eed O05 O- ZY Ae oD 25705 

3. <8 nihil 05-0). 0-0 - 28 Be ooh eae Oe ieee 

TO me8o Bim 324-0. 90.125 1. 0) 222 Caen 

7-27 G3 TOO 25-7 - Le 9 hO5 epi 

Silay That; 000%. 50" 20; ,. 3° 2083 a eee 

428) O10” AOr0! 0% One dn ip les 000 eto 

45.5) 0 On 7-0" > 0-0/7, 0.” 0 0" 0» 000 <Oaee any) 

7528 Soveie. ow a hoes” 1 17" oak zomniomee 

ac. 4e Sere 0 ERO” 0. 25 2. 060n ee eee 

BBS 0-00-— 0 0 0 0 0.2 000! 0 1 a pee 

£>7- oe FONE 60 O70" 2.40501. = 00min ierr eee 

1 30-0. 20) 4.0.05, 0° 40> Ov 20 Le n000Es On 0eett 

2221-20! 20s 0 0 <0" “0 = 0" 20." 1000 sO et OaenO) 

6.12 Fide 2-0 RE 02" 0-0. Ae ame S107 ee ee ne 

20 0 040 0-0" 0°, 08" 0 000 0m OmOme 

Melee 0") 0-70) 0 “0. :0 0d 000 OE ORE 

LY" -0f, 0)-..02 0-70: 0". 0- O. “0: § 000-02 FOamD 

Peetu Dia ee 0°00 "OF «1 0) 1000 cael OammtS 

Too 2:0.-0-50- 0 “0 0 0 -0 ~.000*=eRnOnemn 

233 29 49 5 41 10 29 21 42 .2101191 65 3 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES Bat. 

GAB R H 2B 3B HRRBIBB SO Avg. PO A E 
et Bruton, cf... .2. 22. sere e PSeGt, SLI ea 0! 0%.) di 2 oN bie Tho ee 
Schoendienst, 2b 22.0.2... .077 T2305 9 B10) Oia al 2800S) SOs 

7, B2b 8. Aes Oter ONEt0,. (8 6 = Lik tO0 13° 

TOT ie 3 OO OF 2 4 ee O00. See 

726-5257 1-0) 0. 0. . 4 ee 4 200 ee 

472.0). 1 0402 00 Mae Gsc0e Or 4.000 0 0 

4 pise Sige OF 0.0 -0=— 14 63, 008 eee 

4 9 7 Oe 23” Pee Oi Orb baa Ongena 0 0 

FIT 460 0p by 8-3) 0.240 ee 

ig Diyas 24-0 40". 2 2 4 ONG eee 

TAT O23 20! 80-85. 0 = 92-20 Ta ee 

Suet? EeOri4 0 0 20°38 02°63 3eme ene 

Se. Ori 1-10 20% 1. 3. -0, "3° “iaieenoeesoeenoee 

1 3e Oss 0.. FOO. 0-022: = 1000e Oran 

BIO One) 0. +0. 0° 0: "0\ 02.000; 0g xOneomm 

3o-e0-0) 20 7,080) 0° 0-0 80% 8000 “tape 

Die en 0s 10840 0 2020p: A000 0am 

1-30? Of A102 0.0, 0100. 0.°> D0 = 1000) 00, eae 

12 0.4 0 0 «0 a0'=r 0. 0.50" 0*- 0007 S0,ca0ens 

240 25 60 10 1 3 24 27 56 250189 78 7 


ara * ~2 - | ; Seri es of 1958 were te a ; 
_ New York Yankees Defeat Milwaukee Braves, 4 Games to 3___ 
Ped Composite Box Score _ ; i 


*Pinch hitter. ;Pinch runner. {Two out when winning run was scored in first game. 


Pitching Summary 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


G CG UIP H R BB SO HB WP Ws UL _ Pct. 
Bande sees saettciriisons BinesO Toi. > Lhe: 8 = oe IC) Oa Oe 1.000 
WUrenees oes. s Bae aN 934ue ty pa ee, Ge P 1a = 210 1 1 1 500 
CR URNE US Sins chit aa os 4 PL Ole eLIOS eb: Se IS Ose oes 1 1667 
Ee 1 0 4a 2 1 9 0 0 0 0 000 
fe 2 1 ; 
Diokson PTTL A thc Pe eaakl eg , ia ea 1 0° = 0) . 0-40 £37000 
Wontoess: = 0650700 iG 1 BY 643 1 {ay O20 0 0s e000 
Traore eee ei, = one 2 D916 9 1 Came 70520 1 0 1.000 
SOSGIAY Ste es 1 0 334 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 -000 
‘Glas Fig ee ey ea Mie eae aa ae eee ee 
Shutouts—Turley; Larsen and Duren (combined). 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 
G cG IP H R BB SO HB WP W_ UL Pct. ER ERA 
DN Ie aen eae Sime 2 28% 19 iz 8 18 9 i Z i 867 u 2.20 , 
eae 3 1 = ut ; 
Sei ho ae 10 a Shh o /5ia 2a 0: Ost Oo 000 ear ene 
McMahon.......... 30 10" a4 Sq. ie9". aSusb 2 100 3:0)> 0: > Oreo 000. eer eeee ae 
PissiTos ses nti teaeoe PELs 1 2 1 Toa oe 1-700; 00026 dee 
UNH. Sees aN "lees 1 Or OB 2 OO OO 00 ee ie 
Totaloehercik. 2: “<igt ays 49 29 21 42 «0 20-3. (4429 =<. 26a 


Composite Score By Innings : 
NerreOr i. ai te ao Slee etaishais cue tern ete a bok SB 2 z 1 2 ad 7 2 4 3 2—29 


kowron; McDougald, Kubek and Skowron; Howard, McDougald and Skowron; Howard 

aur pes Bepougald and Skowron. Left on bases—New York 40, Milwaukee 58. ; ; 
= i N.), Berry (A.), Gorman (N.), Flaherty (A.), Jackowski (N.), Umont (A.), Times 
ee oe Chest diay 1% Pi cocai, 2:42 (third), 2:17 (fourth), 2:19 (fifth), 3:07 (sixth), 
2:31 (seventh). Attendances—46,367 (first game), 46,367 (second), 71,599 (third), 71,563 (fourth), 
5 r 46,367 (seventh). Receipts (net)—$277,263.60 (first game), $277,263,60 


7 (sixth), a 
Bae eda e1641 Garay, $434,479.07 (fourth), $419,079.09 (fifth), $277,263.60 (sixth), $277,263.60 


(seventh). 


798 Sporting Events—World Series of 1958 
Box Scores of 1958 World Series Games 


FIRST GAME 
County Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 1 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


AB R H RBI PO A 
Bol” Cat - ORO 
£9, 62527 (0. Le 
3°50 0 0 ~é°°%O 
5 0 0: 0 .4..-0 
AG Oe 10. Ise 
BOF Seat FE AO 
lie ae, ae, Nae | 
25 OO 0 ae 
Se 8 104.0 0 
2 Of. OOF EO, 0 
B62 eS RSs FZ 

E BRAVES 
AB R H RBI PO A 
Schoendienst, 2b....... 4 0 0 0 2 2 
PEAS Ps a ciple aieinss a: A 0. Sh Or 2s 
HTorre........ sosigiaialy wis Bt 13.60 6. 0- 6° .6 
Mantilla, s8............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mathews, 3b......... Sere ae Oly Or Tene 
BBO TT oo 003 ves a 4 1 yaa! ees en) 
PEELOOCK GED.) ccts o.3:<:s\eva eye tee Rar Maa eae 2 1 
Covington, If........ : 4-4 0—.0 Lego 
Crandall, ¢............ PO ake Fie She gO 
Pafko, cf.. Dee O:-” To Ole at 18 
aBruton, cf 2% 0)-rbes Te SOF 0 
Spahn, p... ASSO et al Pane 
SR GOCAI Stelove sisters Saree ser 39 4 10 4 30 13 


*Two out when winning run was scored. 
aStruck out for Pafko in ninth. 
bPopped out for Logan in ninth. 


New York...... 000120000 0-3 
Milwaukee......0 0 0 200010 1-4 

Error—Kubek. Left on bases—New York 7, Mil- 
waukee 11. 


Two-base hits—Logan, Berra, Aaron. Home runs 
—Skowron, Bauer. Sacrifice fiy—Covington. 


H ‘ ER 

“JORIS Sakina ae 0 

= aaa pLaltrasaicls sates 7 6 3 3 
uren (L)..... ass, rae 234 4 1 1 


{Faced two batters in eighth. 


Bases on balls—Off Spahn 4 (McDougald, Ford, 
Mantle 2), Ford 3 (Aaron, Mathews 2), Duren 1 
(Schoendienst). Struck out—By Spahn 6 (Kubek, 
Ford, Carey, McDougald, Skowron, Bauer), Ford 
8 (Mathews 2, Aaron, Crandall, Spahn, Logan 2, 
Schoendienst), Duren 5 (Adcock, Crandall, Bruton, 
Mathews, Aaron). Wild Pitches—Spahn, Ford. 
Passed ball—Berra, 


Umpires—Barlick (N.), plate; Berry (A.), first 
base; Gorman (N.), second base; Flaherty (A.), 
third base; Jackowski (N.), right field: ‘Umont 
(A.), left field. Time of game—3:09. 


How runs were scored—First run in Yankees’ 
fourth inning: After Howard and Berra flied out, 
Skowron hit a home run just inside the left field 
foul line. Carey struck out. Two runs in Braves’ 
fourth: Aaron walked, moving to second on passed 
ball. Adcock grounded to Carey. Covington 
bounced to McDougald. Aaron taking third. Cran- 
dall singled to left, scoring Aaron, Pafko singled 
over second. Spahn singled into left center, scor- 
ing Crandall and sending Pafko to third. Schoen- 


McDougald grounded to short. Mantle walked. 
Howard hit to Mathews who threw to Schoen- 
dienst, retiring Mantle. One in Braves’ eighth: 


out on four pitches. Covington flied to Mantle in 
left center, Mathews Scoring after the catch. One 


$277,263.60; players’ share, $141,404.44; Commis- 
sioner’s share, $41,589.54; clubs’ and leagues’ 


Spahn Pitched Full Ten Innings in First 


In the first game of the 1958 World Series, 
Warren Spahn, 37-year-old southpaw of the 
Braves, weathered two Yankees home runs mid- 
Way in the struggle 
as Ne poe patch ene are ope fe ten innings. 

Survive € combined efforts of the Yankees’ 
Whitey Ford and Ryne Duren. , 


SECOND GAME 
County Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


AB R H RBI PO A 
Baer, Pf ok. sn oes sos A £2 OS Pode eee 
McDougald, 2b....... 2) they Todo O08 a6 
Mantes 8c. sites aeyes Ba 20" 2G, =e 
Howard) 1f2.5. as Sexe. os TS TO* 200 ie 
Siebern, ity 24a secs sees 3 OD: 1°05 4 
Berta,"Ocrac a2 see eee a 4 -.0™.0, 0-83 ee9 
Skowron, 1b........... 4... 6..0 >)" Sage 
Cabey, Spal. oe oases 2°° O°, OT ae 
cSlaughter..........2. = 1.0.) 6) 8 26n8 
c' a) Ee | “ I-00 > S-9eae 
Rubel, ‘a8 Wei Sons aeanke 3°00. 90 Pe awe 
Turley, p 0-00) > 0" 40 
oO 0 0 -D..2Dee 
230 I 0+ 0-0 
6 6 8 $$ 0 

0 
1 0» O-_O0f.o7 
0. 6.0 O16 -26 
5 2? S$, 24648 

RAVES 

R H RBIPO A 
4° 2° 3 ed eee 
5 2 20 ee 
& 2) 2.532 Spee 
4 2 2 0 1, a 
a ee 

0 
OO Or) Nae aie 
56.6 (0 1 1 30 1 
2 es 1 5 Bf 
4 1 1 tll 
4 1 bess LO 
a7 13.15 13 -37-% 


aFlied out for Kucks in fifth. 
bRan for Covington in seventh. 
cGrounded out for Carey in eighth. 
aStruck out for Dickson in eighth. 


New York. sans. 10 < 0)" 2" 09070" 0 Ja—35 
Milwaukee....... t E. O00" 0. -2ian eee 


Error—Mathews. Double plays—Schoendienst, 
Logan and Torre; Logan, Schoendienst and Torre. 
Left on bases—New York 2, Milwaukee 5. 


Two-base hits—Schoendienst 2, Mathews. Home 
runs—Bruton, Burdette, Mantle 2, Bauer. Stolen 
base—Mathews. Sacrifice flies—Crandall, Pafko. 


IP H R ER 

Burdette (W)........ 9 5 4 
Turley: (oiongee kan My 3 4 4 
oe IRR EDT ETAL, lg 2 3 3 
FUCKS i 2 ip clon os se 31g 3 1 1 
Dicksonine gaat ose 3 4 2 2 
ONTOS) |: via oan has 1 3 3 3 


Bases on balls—Off Burdette 1 (Mantle), Turley 
1 (Aaron), Maas 1 (Crandall), Monroe 1(Bruton), 
Struck out—By Burdette 5 (Carey, Kubek, Skow- 
ron, Bauer, Throneberry), Turley 1 (Mathews), 
Dickson 1 (Crandall), Monroe 1 (Burdette). 

Umpires—Berry (A,), plate; Gorman (N.), first 
base; Flaherty (A.), second base; Barlick 3 
third base; Umont (A,), left field; Jackowski (N.), 
right field. Time of game—2:43, 


How runs were scored—One in Yankees’ first: 


ter, scoring -Mathews: Torre grounded out ti 
McDougaid. One in Yankees’ fourth: Mantle hit 


to Logan. Skowron fanned. Two in Braves’ 


4 
a 


ines 


ah 


Aron scoring pe ie ee ee 
: ; Mantilla — ‘or Covil 

ook third. Crandall field to Mantle. Mantilig 
scored after the catch. Logan flied to Skowron. 


_ Three in Braves’ eighth: Bruton walked, Schcen- 
dienst got an automatic double on a ball which | 
bounced away from Bauer into the box seats. | 


Mathews singled to left, scoring Bruton and 
Schoendienst. Aaron singled, moving Mathews 
to third. Mathews scored on Pafko’s sacrifice fly 
to Mantle. Three in Yankees’ ninth: Bauer hit a 
homer over the left field wall. McDougald singled 
to left and scored on Mantle’s home run over the 
left-center screen. 


$277,263.60; players’ share, $141,404.44; Commis- 
sioner’s share, $41,589.54; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $23,567.40. 

Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 92,734; net 
receipts, $554,527.20; players’ share, $282,808.88; 
Commissioner’s share, $83,179.08; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $47,134.80. 


THIRD GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct. 4 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


AB R HRBI PO 
IBEUGOR, (CL of ciara wae 
Schoenienst, 2b........ 
Mathews, 3b........... 
PPEGII, Dik ied cata totais! oe nie 


BROENE: VL Mepecs eens wt ois rare 
randall, G3. cies" cen ee'- 


CNA en nee eae oe 


ers REN: eae 
el cocococecooe 
ol escconmucone 
ol oocscccoeoéo 
»| 
®| OH CONFRCRHOMN 
ol coowoncoenuo> 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


+ AB R HES 


vu 
° 


McDougald, 2b......... 
WAPSED SO Bis rei sil 
DSlaughter sy)... 66.6. ees 
PIMINGH CIV -nc1s vi ¢ seco « oe 


| CoMMmonnmeoann 
al ROSSROHKONONSP 


pl coocooHroces 
pl coooccoccoos 


a| CHoHecoHcoor 
S) 
Q 


N 
S| comm Hesnmmnon ie 


aPopped out for Rush in seventh. 

bWalked for Larsen in seventh. 

eStruck out for McMahon in ninth. 
Milwaukee........ 00000 0 0 0 0—0 
Now YOrK cules cn 62) “02 0-2 042 20 on —4 
- Errors—None. Double plays—Crandall and Tor- 
re; Duren, Kubek and Skowron, Left on hases— 
Milwaukee 10, New York 6. 


Home run—Bauer. 


Dp awe. kes ec 

Lar: Wideeit co opaia’ a sr eisré i 

aren. “ & " he Meron PS : : $ 9 

PRAM AGS) jas ert ot. olka é 2 

MeMahon............. 2 1 2 2 
Bases on balls—Larsen 3 (Bruton 2, Aaron), 


Duren 3 (Mathews, Covington, Logan), Rush 5 
(Mantle, Siebern 2, McDougald, Larsen), Mc- 
Mahon 2 (Slaughter, Mantle). Struck out—by 
Larsen 8 (Mathews 3, Aaron, Crandall 2, Rush 
2); Duren 1 (Wise); Rush 2 (Kubek, Mantle); 
McMahon 2 (McDougald, Skowron). Wild- pitch— 


* Duren. 


Umpires—Gorman (N.), plate; Flaherty (A.), 
first ane Barlick (N.), second base; Berry (A,), 
third base: Jackowski (N.), left field; Umont(A.), 
right field. Time of game—2:42. 


How runs were scored—Two in Yankees’ fifth: 
Siebern walked. Lumpe flied to Bruton, Skowron 
grounded out to Schoendienst, Siebern taking 
second. McDougald and Larsen walked, filling 
the bases. Bauer singled over second, scoring 
Siebern and McDougald. Kubek flied to Bruton. 
Two in Yankees’ seventh: Slaughter, batted for 
Larsen, walked. Bauer sent his third homer of 
the series into left field stands, scoring Slaughter. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 71,599; net receipts, 
$434,610.47; players’ share, $221,651.34; Commis- 
sioner’s share, $65,191.57; clubs’ and _ leagues’ 
share, $36,941.89. 


ee 
460.22; C 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 46,367; net receipts, | 


( $80 137 61 pli bey shi 

eipt, ,137.67; players’ share, 
© Commilsioner's share, "$148,370.65; 
and leagues’ share, $84,076.69. . 
aes FOURTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct: 


MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


AB R HRBI P 
Schoendienst, 2b 6 *=-1 1 eee 
n, ss S61 tea oe 
Mathews, 3b. 4-9... oritee 
Aaron, cf, rf. 2 0) 25. Oe 
Adcock 3.2.0 , 0) Oras 
bTorre, 1b 1 <0" > 0) a0 eee 
Crandall, ¢...... 3° 12) Ota 
Covington, Ie. ss stra as 3: 0 0-0) see 
eBruton; (Cts... ! ve. oe. O=" 0" 70-5 0lee 
Patko, 7G Ws. Fee 4° ON: 1 0 
SPAWA) Di. sea,. oe sae 4. 10 > Ae 
MOtal. at yaar oe 36: 3-9 = 2a 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
/ AB R HRBI PO 
Rueber Ul... Sas Ssaew tee 3S OO Vp 
McDouglad, 2b... .. 1 02°07 eee 
Bauer, Flin os pseu 4°10, SOF S60) ) -. 
Mantle; 08. 5c: 52 st eae 42-70 Te Ons 
Skowron, 1lb........... 3-05 2 Te Oe 
IBGLTAR Cox sis. Ce ee 3270 10 2 0h 
Richardson, 3b......... 2°) 0) 20) Spa 
BHOWAL 256-0 os eee alae 1 0° 3059055 0 
(CONGU COD oosina., 4 ceases 0.0 S200 2 0 3G 
UGK, Siow... oa ee 2.50 S700 
ASIAngiGer. 5.2 i's wh 1 — 0] 0220p 
Dickson, (p22 2 ents 0-0" 05 Oe 
Fords:p; aig the seers 0 Oe Oia 
TRUCKED... h srotthe taco Dp 07 °-0~ 0ORe 
DAUMPR, 88: Aint Pace ote L.05, 70) 0s Ome 
Total®: .. necks vote 29 0 2 @ 27, 12 


aCalled out on strikes for Richardson in seventh. 
bPopped out for Adcock in eighth. : 
cRan for. Covington in eighth. 

dCalled out on strikes for Kubek in eighth. 
ePopped out for Kucks in eighth. 


Milwaukee........ OO. 809.0: SO ae 
ING WV ORK iia etess 0000 0 0 0 0 0—0 
Error—Kubek, Double play—McDougald, Kubek 
Baar eo wnan: Left on bases—Milwaukee 8, New 
ork 4. 


Two-base hits—Aaron, Pafko, Logan, Mathews. 
Three-base hits—Mantle, Schoendienst. 


IP H RR ER 
Ford (phere 2 Sak *7. 8 3 
NSUCKRI ver Ge oiesc ake tee 1 1 0 
Dickson: Sow .seate aa one 1 0 0 
SPAHNS CW) tives tee seis 9 2 0 


*Faced two batters in eighth. 


Bases on balls—Off Ford 1 (Crandall), Kucks 1 
(Covington), Spahn 2 (Siebern, Ford). Struck out 
—By Ford 6 (Mathews, Aaron, Spahn 2, Adcock, 
Covington), Spahn 7 (McDougald, Ford, Siebern 
2, Mantle, Howard, Slaughter). Wild pitch—Ford. 


Umpires—Flaherty (A.), plate; Barlick (N.), 
first base; Berry (A.), second base; Gorman (N.), 
third base; Jackowski (N.), left field; Umont (A.), 
right field. Time of game—2:17. 


How runs were scored—First run in Braves’ 
sixth: Schoendienst opened the inning with a 
triple far into left center between Siebern and 
Mantle. Logan’s easy grounder to short became a 
single on Kubek’s error; Schoendienst scored. One 
in Braves’ seventh: Crandall walked. With one 
out, Pafko hit a two-bagger into right center, 
moving Crandall to third. Spahn singled to left, 
scoring Crandall. One in Braves’ eighth: Logan 
lifted a high fly to left which Siebern lost in 
the sun, the ball bouncing into the stands for a 
ground-rule double. Mathews hit a two-bagger 
into right center and Logan scored. Kucks re- 
lieved Ford on the mound. Aaron singled at 
Kucks. Torre, batting for Adcock lined to Kubek. 
Crandall pop-flied to Skowron. Covington walked. 
Pafko hit into a force play. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 71,563; net receipts, 
$434,479.07; players’ share, $221,584.33; Commis- 
sioner’s share, $65,171.86; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $36,930.72. 


Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 235,896; net 
receipts, $1,423,616.74; players’ share, $746,044.55; 
Commissioner’s share, $213,542.51; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $121.007.41. 


es 


2 
0. 
0 
0 
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800 Sporting Events—World Series of 1958 
FIFTH GAME 4 MILWAUKEE BRAVES 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct. 6 a ¥ o> —— Ke S 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES i na eee 
AB R H RBI PO A eS ae er ee 
NIMC OF ole) on Sininelere. « Brie eo el 2) AO 5 0.0 S82. 2ee 
Schoendienst, 2b....... oe PL sOeee 4 4g cio 6h ce 
Mathews, 3b........... 21059 D2: Ot 0. 0. <0" .0'.pOa em 
a eS 20. Od SR ak 
“ars ser Se ee aa ee Ye ae 
HE a oa ye oe ey pee 
et ea i a ca ot ae ae 
- oi ae A ee pe 2 O 0 Ov 35-9 
as eee es aaah an aoe ae ee See 
9 9 9 9 o 3 et £0 eS - 
a 
+ “0% (0% 90. Orde otah es lease. oe AL Ce ee | 3 30 
See SS OS ES aGrounded out for Kubek in sixth. 
30S 0.0) 5, VOL 285 AO bStruck out for Ditmar in sixth. 
NEW YORK YANKEES cRan for Adcock in tenth. 
Bes __..., ABB H RGT EO 41 apopped out for Crandall in tenth. 
Lumpe, Osta Seee c a, O 1 Ore 1] New York...... 120-0. 62070 6 oO 0 2—4 
Richardson, 3b......... a ? , 7 . 3 Milwaukee... ... 110000000 1-3 
Mantle, cf... ‘ 

C 5 ee 0 Errors—Schoendienst, Logan 2, Ditmar, Bruton. 
opens lf 3 i 0 0 3 + 1] Double plays—Howard-and Berra; Crandall and 
Skowron, 1b £,°- tral 1 _5 1] Schoendienst. Left on bases—New York 10, Mil- 
MeDougald, 2b 4 2 2 3 3 1] waukee 9 
Kubek, ss 4 0 1 9 1 1) pPwo-base nhits—Schoendienst. Home runs— 
Turley, D.........--.-. 3 0 1 2 © 0} Bauer, McDougald. Sacrifices—Logan 2, Sacrifice 

BOTAN ye Ween. = oo. 330 7) 10 7s O70 Gl ee rH ® ER 

aFouled out for Pizarro in eighth. Spain (pitas. ctetares 924 9 4 4 

bRan for Covington in ninth. McMahon = \ 1 0 0 
Milwaukee........ 0.0 0 0 0 0° 0..0 O—0} Ford.... ig 5 2 2 
ING WY OPK. :..00. 6 3 0 0 1 0 0 6 0-0 7] Ditmar 3 2 4 7 

Errors—None. Double play—Mathews and Torre; | Duren (W) 4% ‘ 4 ~ 
Howard, McDougald and Skowron. Left on base—| Turley..... % 


Milwaukee 7, New York 4. 
Two base hits—Berra, McDougald. Home run— 


Bases on balls—Off Spahn 2 (Skowron, spate 
McDougald. ee ac ecendienst. . 


Ford 1 (Schoendienst), Duren 2 (Adcock, Logan 
Struck out—By Spahn 5 (Kubek, Lumpe, How- 
ard, Duren, Carey), McMahon 1 (Duren), Ford 2 


Purley (W).......... 9 5 0 Q | (Mathews, Crandall), Ditmar 2 (Crandall, Spahn), 
Burdette (L)......... 56 : + 1 | Duren 8 (Adcock, Crandall, Bruton 2, Spahn 2, 
PEMAIT Org civie s pie ie's' a sale 134 Covington, Mathews). 

VG Se 1 0 0 0 


Umpires—Berry (A.), plate; Gorman (N.), first 
base; Flaherty (A.), second base; Barlick {N:}. 
third base; Umont (A.), left field; Jackowski (N. 
right field. Time of game—3:07. 


How runs were scored—First run in Yankees’ 
first: Carey flied to Pafko in left center. McDougald 
was out on a liner to Mathews. Bauer hit the 
second pitch into the right field stands for a 
home run. Mantle singled to Schoendienst. How- 
ard forced Mantle, Logan to Schoendienst. One 
in Braves ’first: Schoendienst singled to left. 
Logan sacrificed, Berra to Skowron. Mathews 
went out on a third strike. Aaron singled to left, 
scoring Schoendienst. Adcock forced Aaron, Kubek 
to McDougald. One in Braves’ second: Crandall 
struck out. Covington hit a low line drive which 
Mantle grabbed just as it hit the ground—ruled 
a single despite Manager Stengel’s protest, Pafko 
singled to right, Covington racing to third. Spahn 
Singled to right, scoring Covington, Pafko stop- 
poy at second. Schoendienst walked, filling the 

ases. Ditmar replaced Ford on the mound. Logan 
flied to Howard, whose throw to Berra doubled 
Pafko at the plate. One in Yankees’ sixth: Mantle 
singled just out of Logan’s reach. Howard singled 
to center, Bruton’s error allowing Mantle to reach 
third. Berra sacrificed to Covington, Mantle scor- 
ing. Skowron walked. Slaughter, batting for 
Kubek grounded to Schoendienst. Lumpe batted 
for Ditmar and struck out. Two in Yankees’ tenth: 
McDougald, first batter, drove a homer into the 
left ‘field bleachers. With the next two out. 
Howard singled to right and Berra to left. Mc- 
Mahon replaced Spahn as pitcher. Skowron singled, 
scoring Howard. One in Braves’ tenth: With one 
out, Logan walked. Mathews fanned. Aaron singled 


Bases on balls—Off Turley 3 (Bruton, Torre, 
Crandall), Burdette 1 (Howard), Pizarro 1 
(Mantle). Strike outs—Turley 10 (Crandall, Logan 
2, Burdette, Bruton, Mathews, Covington 2, 
Aaron 2), Burdette 4 (Bauer, Mantle, Kubek, 
pump), Pizarro 3 (Kubek, Bauer, Howard), Willey 
2 (Skowron, McDougald): Wild pitch—Pizarro. 

Umpires—Barlick (N.), plate; Berry (A.), first 
base; Gorman (N.), second base; Flaherty (A.), 
third base; Jackowski (N.), left field; Umont 
(A.), right field. Time of game—2:19. F 

How runs were scored—One in Yankees’ third: 
McDougald hit a home run, a drive to the left 
field pole. Kubek fanned. Turley rolled out to 
Schoendienst. Bauer grounded to Logan. Six in 
Yankees’ sixth inning: Bauer singled to left, 
Lumpe’s attempted bunt went foul and was called 
a strike-out. Mantle single into short left center, 
Bauer taking third. Berra doubled down the left 
field line, scoring Bauer, Mantle stopping at third. 
Howard was intentionally walked, filling the 
bases. Skowron singled to right, Mantle scoring 
and the bases remaining filled. Pizarro replaced 
Burdette in the pitcher’s box. McDougald’s long 
drive bounced into the Milwaukee bull pen in 
left field for a ground rule double, Berra and 
Howard scoring, Skowron stopping at third. 
Kubek fanned. Turley singled to left, Skowron 
and McDougald scoring. Bauer fanned. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 65,279; net receipts, 
$419,079.09; Commissioner’s Share, $62,861.86; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $89,054.30. 

Five-game totals—Paid attendance, 301,185; net 
receipts, $1,842,695.83; players’ share, $746,044.55 
(players share only in first four games); Com- 
missioner’s share, $276,404.37; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $210,061.71. 


to left, driving in Logan. Adcock singled t 
SIXTH GAME i 0 
County Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 8 | fontet» advancing Aaron to third. Turley replaced 
NEW YORK ah ye RBI PO A | ,,Statistics—Paid attendance, 46,367; net receipts, 
Carey, 3b... 5a 10s eGR woe 0 j | 277,263.60; Commissioner’s share, $41,589.54; clubs’ 
McDougald, 2b./° °°" ": 5 1 9 ines and leagues’ share, $58,918.15. 
AC a ac ar 5 i ee) L230, 20 Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 347,552; net 
17 CU CC rar 5 1 1 0 OO OQ} receipts, $2,119,959.43; players’ Share, $746,044.55: 
HIOWArG If. oes ee, 5 1 2 © 83. 1] Commissioner’s Share, $317,993.91; clubs’ and 
eg Rapes: Sev ‘ 2 2 i a i leagues’ share, $268,979.86. 
BSMGRRGL ods... ect 2 OF OO Rea ; 
aSlaughter. hae 1 0 Sos one 0a MORE THAN 60 RECORDS BROKEN 
ren, p.. 0. OF ORS OO More than 60 records were broken or equalle 
rene’ Di “i 6 0 0 O OJ] in the 1958 World Series, a majority being ee 
Pine 5 1 § fo 1 Gl Sanat acl geamese meres eel evra, veteran 
Sy Dates ie , se , extended four he e: 
bLumpe, ss 1-020" 30 S042 Berane. vee! three meer toy Most Total Bases, 
ee ere otal Series he reache » breaking t 
PE OERE esis Sih ces c 41 4 10 4 30 111] mark of 96 held by Babe Ruth. Ske Dae es 


% 


“ 


EVENTH 


ME 


° 


ilwaukee, Wis., Oct. 9 


AB R HRBI PO A 
BO O52 0 “Dai 
SO 2:, 10) 8 36 
208 200.100 4 2h. 8 
ee Sey S| ea: a 
3, A dae ken SF 20 
3. 0-0: 5-00" Or, 2 
el? ita S Ops b -8 
2 Ree 4 12> VD. 
2, 20) Oaed St -2 
WO VOU <0) 60 
20's Os) 040 od 
34 6 8 6 27 12 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 

AB R HRBI PO A 
Schoendienst, 2b....... Ge AR SPO. Bit £3. 
ALONE, (Cha st sses etwas Pease Orr BOL. OB 
FEGITC,. UD ic chests shoaisiavcvele Ze OOO 10, 50 
PEQUOR, Fler ceo oie a aisla. wasn a ete hae OF a FeO 
Covington, If.......... 4. 0 02 ais 10 
Mathews, 3b........... L220 20.00 1 see 
Crandall,i@.c.. sl-% eee 4 1 1 1 4 1 
Logan, ss.. oO! ) OB Sd or 
- Burdette, p.. 3 (0) 9OF20)--0/) 52 
MeMahon, p 6. 0,702 -40'.-0 -<0 
aAdcock.... 1 0 EA0% 0) 2.0 
bMantilla. .. 0 OG - 10) -0: —0 
OCB SFo se sib icFie ao y 36°. ..2). 15 422-27. 43 

aSingled for McMahon in ninth. 

bRan for Adcock in ninth. 

New, York hei ..28% 0 2 0 0 00 0.4 0—8 
Milwaukee........ 10000 100 0-2 


_. Error—Torre 2. Double play—McDougald and 
Fale Left on bases—New York 7, Milwaukee 


“'Two-base hits—McDougald, Berra. Home runs 
—Crandall, Skowron. Stolen base—Howard. Sac- 


Howard, Turley. 


Sacrifice fly— | 


Umpires—Gorman (N.), plate; 
first base; Barlick (N.), second b 
Umont (A.),— left 
(N.), right field. Time of game—2:31. cad 
How runs were scored—One in Braves’ first: 

Schoendienst singled to left. Bruton walked. Torre — 


third 


| Burdette (1) 
McMahon 


base; 


is 5 He 
ase; Berry (A.), 
field; Jackowski 


was out on a bunt. Schoendienst and Bruton ad- 


vancing. Aaron walked. 


ington grounded out 


© Skowron, 


loading the bases. Cov- 
Schoendienst — 


scoring. Mathews was walked. Crandall struck 


out. Two in Yankees’ second: Berra walked. How- _ 
ard bunted safely on Torre’s poor throw to Bur- 
dett, Berra taking third. Lumpe hit down the 
first base line and was safe on a second poor — 
throw by Torre, Skowron forced Lumpe, Logan to 5 
Schoendienst, Berra scoring, Howard taking third. 

Kubek lined a drive to Covington, Howard scoring 
after the catch. Larsen forced Skowron, Logan to 


Schoendienst. One in the Brave’s sixth: With 


two out, Crandall tied the score with a homer into — 
the right field stands. Logan lined out to Howard. — 
Four in Yankees’ eighth: With two out and the 
score tied, Berra doubled to right field. Howard 


singled over second base and Berra scored the 


tie-breaking run. Carey singled off Mathews’ glove. — 
Skowron hit a smashing home run into the — 
scoring Howard and 


bleachers 
Carey. Kubek struck out. 


in left center, 


Commissioner’s. 


players’ 
$746,044.55; Commissioner’s share, 
$359,583.45; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $327,898.37. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 46,367; net receipts, 
$277,263.60; i 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $58,918.51. 

Seven-game totals—Paid attendance, 
net receipts, $2,397,223.03; 
four games), 


share, $41,589.54; 


393,889; 
share~ (first 


Baseball World Championships, 1903-1958 


Losers 


rifices—Torre, 
Kubek. 

Yr. Winners 
1903 /Boston, A. L... 
1904 |N. ¥., N.L...; 
1905 |N. Y., N. L... 
1906 /|Chicago, A. L. .. 
1907*|Chicago, Bey L.. 


Won 


5 


+ PPAPARALATTE EP AA DPA D PRD 


Pittsb’gh, N. L. 


refused play Boston, . 
4 |Phila., A. L. 


pp 
N.L.. 


SESSCOONS HONOUR ROMUNEOmoNM, 


Yr. 


1957 
1958 


St. 4 3 
N. Y., A. L. 4 |Chicago, N. 0 
NOYIN.L, 4 |Wash,, A.L...5.] 4° 
St. Louis, N. 4 |Detroit,A.L...| 3 
Detroit, A.L...| 4 {Chicago,N.L...| 2 
Du iene Gee, aay Oa 4 INV Neco 2 
INS XY GFA. ale 4. [N.Y IN. ieee 1 
N. Y., A. L....]| 4 {Chicago,N.L...| 0 
ING Y3, HAS ees, 4 |Cincinnati, N.L.| 0 
Cine., N. L.....] 4 |Detroit, A.L...| 3 
IN. SoA Dish [o e4 P “yi 
St. Louis, N. L. 4 1 
IN. Ye AS vive 4 1 
St. Louis, N. L..| 4 2 
Detroit, A.L...] 4 3 
St. Louis, N.L..] 4 3 
INS SICA Ps mc veins © 3 
Cleveland, A.L.| 4 2 
ye age: ak eee ae | 1 
ING: Xe As Ts, 4 0 
ING XY. cAveLs 4 2 
N. Y., A. L. 4 3 
N. Y., A. L. 4 2 
ING Xan NL, 4 ) 
IB’klyn., N. L. 4 3 
IN}. Yes Acvgcy. 4 3 
Milw., N. L.. 4 3 
IN Nips dastere: 4 3 


Louis, N. L.. 


Won 


Winners 


Phila. ALL... 


Losers 


* One tie game. fj First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


Winning 


Yr. | G.| Players’ 


r) 

> 

iS) 
NVNOGETAA POF 


Yankees 


*Record shares. 


Sh; 


Players’ 
Giants ....... 
(ej stalin iets wae 


Share 
$4,489) 
4 


NVI POUOSAaD | a 


Winning Losing 
.|Players’ Share| Players’ Share 
Indians...... $6,772| Braves...... $4,570 
Yankees,.... 5,665] Dodgers..... 4,272 
Yankees..... 5,737] Phillies... ... 4,801 
Yankees..... 6,446] Giants 4 4,951 
(Wankees....- 6,026] Dodgers, .... 4,200 
Yankees..... .280| Dodgers...... 6,178 
Giants... .. . = *11,147| Indians...... 212 
(Dodgers. .... 9,768) Yunkees..... ,998 
(Yankees..... 8,714] Dodgers. .... *6,934 
Braves,..... 8,924) Yankees..... 5,606 
Yankees..... 8,759! Braves. ..... 896 


New York Yankees divided their share of the players’ pool into 32 full shares of $8,759.10 
econ Meson pietiad shares, and three cash awards totaling $2,750. The Milwaukee Braves distributed 
31 full Shares of $5,896,08, six partial shares, and 17 cash awards totaling $4,300. 


802 Sporting Events—Pennant Winners, 1901-1958; Series Attendance; Gov't. 


Major League Pennant Winners, 1901-1958 ’ 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Year Winner 
1901... |Pittsburgh-. ... 
1902... |Pittsburgh.... 
1903...|Pittsburgh.... 
1904,..|New York.... 

906 


oar 


Mitchell 
Moran 


Robinson 
McGraw 
McGraw 
McGraw 
MeGraw 
McKechnie Washington. . 
578 |Hornsby ..|New York. 
0|Bush . |New York. 
McKechnie ..|New York... 
M . .|Philadelphia .. . 
..|Philadelphia.. . 
. .| Philadelphia .. . 
|New York, .... 
.. | Washington. ... 
. |Detroit... ... 2... 1 
Detroit. ....... 
shits -* |New York..... 
1938... |Chicago.. . 89/63 |-586| Hartnett - |New York... .. 
1939... |Cincinnati . 97 |57 |-630 | McKechnie * |New York...... 
1940... |Cincinnati . 100|53|-654/McKechnie |{1940. .-|Detroit......: 
1941... |Brooklyn 00|54|-649|Durocher —_—||1941.- |New York... _. 
1942... |St. Louis... 3); 106 |48 |. 688 |Southworth 
1943... |8t. Louis...... 105|49 |.682 |Southworth 
1944... |St. Louis. ..... 105/49 |. 682 |Southworth 
1945... |Chicago....... 98 |56 |.636 |Grimm 
1946... /St. Louis...... 98 |58| .628| Dyer 
1947. ,.|Brooklyn..;,.. 94/60|-610|/Shotton --4N 
1948... /Boston.......; 62 |-595/Southworth . . {Cleveland . . 
1949... /Brooklyn...... 97 |57|.030/Shotton ..|New York..... 
1950... |Philadelphia...| 91/63/.591 Sawyer os [New York. cnn 
1951... |New York..... 98 |59 |.624 | Durocher «2 INOW YOrE <= .2 
Brooklyn.,.... 96 |57|.627|Dressen . |New York .... 
Brooklyn. ..... 105 |49|.682|Dressen «« New, Yorks. ..a0 
New York..... 97 |57 |.630 | Durocher . |Cleveland..... 
-..|Brooklyn......| 98/55).641|Alston —«*([/1955... |New York... .. 6 
1956... /Brooklyn....._| 93/61|.604 Alston <j NOW, MOLKS 2.5 9 
1957... |Milwaukee, .| 95|59|.617|Haney .. {New York.....} 98 
1958... |Milwaukee, .| 921621.597| Haney -'New York... ..| 92162 


oe 108 48 “$30 
Philadelphia... : 
Philadelphia... 101/50):669 


*First major league team to 


win pennant five years in succession. 


World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1923 


Yr. Clubs G.Atten.; Repts, || Yr. 
1923/N, Y. (A)-N. Y. (N)...... 6) 301,430) 1,063,815)| 1941] New York (A)-B'klyn (N) 
1924/Wash. (A)-N. Y. (N)..... 7| 283,665) 1,093,104) / 1942) St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A)... 
1925/Pitts. (N)-Wash. (A)..... 7) 282,848) 1,182,854|| 1943) N.Y. (A)-St. Louis (N)... 
1926 |St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A),..| 7 328,051) 1,207,864)! 1944/8. Louis (N)-St, L. (A)... . 
1927|N. Y. (A)-Pitts. (N).... 1 ]| 4 201,705, 783,217)| 1945] Detroit (A)-Chicago (N).. 
92 3. 4/199,072} 777,290|| 1946] St. Louis (N)-Boston (A) . 
5/190,490} 859,494]//1947|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N).. 
6/212,619) 953,772)| 1948] Clevel’d (A)-Boston (N).. 
7|231,567/ 1,030,723/| 1949) N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N).. 
4,191,998) 713,377/| 1950) New York (A)-Phiia. (N). 
5| 163,076} 679,365)| 1951) New York (A)-N. Y. (N).. 
7| 281,510) 1,128,995)|1952) N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn {iN} a 
Gianenes 1,173,794|| 1953) N. Y (A)-Brooklyn (N) . 
19387|N. Y (A)-N. Y. (N)... 17! 5/23. . (A) 
1938/N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N)...| 4 f 851 N. (A)-Brooklyn (N) 
1939/N. Y, (A)- Cincinnati, (N)} 4) 183,849) 845,329/| 1957| Milw. (N)-N. Y. )*, 
1940!Cine., (N)-Detroit (A). ...1 7/281,927/ 1,322,328 1958| N. Y. (A)-Milw. WD tou 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and televisi 
to players’ pension fund. 


Professional Baseball Government 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected co: 


seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000; reelected Ju 
Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. 
Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ghio, 


President 
Director 
Office—720 East Broad S 


ly 8, 19 


Clubs rl Atten, Repts. 


235,773] 1,107,762 
277,101) 1,205,249. 

277,312/1,105,784 
06,7) 


INNA OUR EMO OEED | & 
SogS > Sacks 
© 
Ss 


mmissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 
57 for an additional seven years. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


President, secretary, treasurer—William Har- 
ridge. 


Manager Service Bureau—Karl J. Hilligan. 
At ke South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
>treasurer—George M. Trautman. 
Public Relations—Carl W. Lundquist. 
treet, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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National League Records in 1958 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS ab. h. h 

je - hr. rbi. , 
Kirkland, San Francisco 138 418 108 14 eG -258 
8 Bouchee, Philadelphia.. 89 334 86 9 40 .257 
19 «| & Spencer, San Francisco. 148 1388 17 74 .256 
8 = Biz e\ a 3 Davenport, S. Francisco 134 434 111 12 41 .256 
Sal a 2 a a a Neal, Los Angeles..... . 140 475 120 22 65 .253 
B| 5] 3 s | 5] 2) 3 © Ja | Alou, San Francisco.... 75 182 46 4 16 .253 
g 2 | S| a] ela yg Oq | Bell, Cincinnati........ 112 385 97 10 46 .252 
=) 3) 2/3 8/4| 3/3 8 |€z | Mathews, Milwaukee... 149 137 31 77 .251 
=/S/ S/Slela 8 3 @ |So | Bailey, Cincinnati...... 112 360 90 11 59 .250 
=| H}n|O)O|a] 3] & & [Om Sauer, San Francisco... 88 236 59 12 45 .250 

—_————q——_— jj jj |_| —|— | — pened eese, a Ss : 
Milwaukee... | 11) 16|17|12/15)_8|13 Lopata, Philadelphia 86 258 ba i 33 348 
- Ioteat 4 11)—| 12) 12) 13) 12) 14/10) Cimoli, Los Angeles.... 108 326 80 9 27 .245 
. Francisco -:| 6|10|—| 11) 10} 13] 16} 14 Schmidt, San Francisco. 127 393 96 14 54 1244 
Cincinnati... | 5/10) 11 12) 12)11)15 Repulski, Philadelphia.. 85 238 58 -13 40 .244 
0} 9) 12) 10}—} 7) 11)13 Goryl, Chicago 83 53 4 14 1242 
7| 10} 9} 10) 15) — Kravitz, Pittsburgh... . 24 1 5 .240 
4) 8) 6)11)11 Moon, St. Louis. ... 69 7 38 .238 
9/12] 8 Pafko, Milwaukee... ... 39. 3 23 1238 
Whisenant, Cincinnati. . 48 11 40 .236 
Lockman, San Francisco 92 123 29 2 7 .236 
T. Taylor, Chicago..... 140 497 117 6 27 .235 
Bilko, Cinn.-L. Angeles. 78 188 44 11 35 .234 
Young, Philadelphia,.., 32 60 14 1 4 .233 
O’Connell, San Fran... 107 306 71 3 23 .232 
Fernandez, Philadelphia 148 522 120 6 51 .230 
Jablonski, San Fran..... 86 230 53 12 46 .230 
Thurman, Cincinnati... 94 178 41 4 20 .230 
MeMillan, Cincinnati... 145 393 90 1 25 .229 
Kazanski, Philadelphia. 95 289 66 3 36 .228 
H. Smith, St. Louis.... 76 219 50 1 24 .228 
Logan, Milwaukee,.... 145 530 120 11 53 .226 
Bolger, Chicago...... as, 84 120 27 1 Siveare 
Reese, Los Angeles..... 59 147 33 4 17 .224 
Sawatski, Milw.-Phil... 70 193 43 5 13 .223 
Mantilla, Milwaukee... 85 226 50 7 19 .221 
Kasko, St. Louis....... 103 259 57 2 22 .220 
Grammas, Cincinnati... 105 216 47 0 12 .218 
Foiles, Pittsburgh...... 104 264 54 8 30 .205 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(Partial Listing) 


‘ ; pe. 
Ashburn, Philadelphia.. 152 615 215 2 33 .350 
Mays, San Francisco... 152 600 208 29. 96 .347 
Musial, St. Louis...... 135 472 159 17 62 .337 
Covington, Milwaukee... 90 97 


Aaron, Milwaukee..... ¢ 30 95 .326 
Skinner, Pittsburgh.... 144 529 170 13 70 .321 
Wagner, San Francisco. 74 220 70 13 35 .318 
Banks, Chicago........ 154 617 193 47 129 .313 
Cepeda, San Francisco.. 148 633 186 25 96 .312 
Lynch, Cincinnati...... 122 420 131 16 68 .312 
Cunningham, St. Louis. 131 337 105 12. 57 .312 
Snider, Los Angeles.... 106 327 102 15 58 .312 
Torre, Milwaukee...... 138 372 115 6 56 .309 
Philley, Philadelphia... 91 207 64 3 31 .309 
Boyer, St. Louis....... 150 570 175 23 90 .307 
Temple, Cincinnati..... 141 542 166 3 47 .306 
Walls, Chicago........ 136 513 156 24 72 .304 
H. And’n, Philadelphia. 140 515 155 23 97 .301 
Groat, Pittsburgh...... 151 584 175 66 .300 


Dark, St. L-Chicago.... 132 528 156 
Kluszewski, Pittsburgh. 100 301 88 
Furillo, Los Angeles.... 123 410 119 
Dropo, Cincinnati...... 63°162 47 
Clemente, Pittsburgh... 140 519 150 
Bowman, Philadelphia... 89 184 53 


e 


H» 02.09 Or DO > 400 GO Oa J. 00 HH CO. 
tw 
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Hemus, Philadelphia... 105 334 95 36.284 
Thomson, Chicago,.... 152 547 155 21 82 .283 
Burgess, Cincinnati.... 99 251 71 31 .283 
Post, Philadelphia..... -110 379 107 12 62 .282 
Thomas, Pittsburgh.... 149 562 158 : sh) at 


Green, St. Louis... . 137 442 124 
Bruton, Milwaukee. 
Larker, Los Angeles. 


Mazeroski, Pittsburg 19 68 .275 
Crowe, Cincinnati... 61.275 
Adcock, Milwaukee : 19 54 .275 
Blasingame, St. Louis. 36 .274 


c 150 
Crandall, Milwaukee... 131 427 116 18 63 .272 
Long, Chicago........... 142 480 130 20 75 .271 
Jones, Philadelphia..... 117 398 108 14. 60 .271 
Roseboro, Los Angeles.. 114 384 104 14 43 .271 
Robinson, Cincinnati... 148 554 149 31 83 .269 


Stuart, Pittsburgh..... 67 254 68 16 48 .268 
Mejias, Pittsburgh..... 74 157 42 5 19 .268 
Virdon, Pittsburgh... .. 144 604 161 9 46 .267 
Moryn, Chicago....... 143 512 135 26 77 .264 


Noren, St. Louis....... 117 178 47 4 21 .264 


Zimmer, Los Angeles. :>)127 454 119 17 60 .262 
Schoendienst, L. Angeles 106 427 112 1 24 .262 
Gilliam, Los Angeles... 147 556 145 .2 42 .261 
Flood. St. Louis....... 121 422 110 10 .42 .261 
Hoak; Cincinnati...... 114 417 109 6 50 .261 
Ennis, St. Louis....... 106 329 86 3 47 .261 
Hodges, Los Angeles... 141 474 123 22 64..259 
S. Taylor, Chicago..... 96 301 78 6 36..25' 

Neeman, Chicago...... 76 201 52 12 29 .259 


Grand slam homers—Aaron, 
Boyer, St. Louis, two-each; Mays and Schmidt, San 
Francisco; Thomas and Stuart, Pittsburgh; Adcock, 
Torre, Logan and Burdette, Milwaukee; Temple, 
Kasko, 
Green and Ennis, St. Louis; Post, Repulski and 
Bouchee, Philadelphia, and Hodges, Los Angeles, 


Pinson, Whisenant and Bell, 


one each. 


Milwaukee, and 


Cincinnati; 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


Witt, Pittsburgh...... 
Jay, Milwaukee....... 
Kellner, Cincinnati ... 
Miller, San Francisco... 
Pizarro, Milwaukee.... 


Eiston, Chicago........ 
Burdette, Milwaukee... 


Antonelli, San Francisco 
Porterfield, Pittsburgh. . 
Brosnan, Chi-St. Louis. 
Mizell, St. Louis....... 
Rush, Milwaukee...... 
Farrell, Philadelphia... . 
Haddix, Cincinnati..... 
Kline, Pittsburgh. . : 
Purkey, Cincinnati 
Raydon, Pittsburgh. 
Worthington, 8. Fran 
Friend, Pittsburgh. . 
Jackson, St. Louis.. 
Jeffcoat, Cincinnati 3 
Podres, Los Angeles.... 
Hobbie, Chicago....... 
Nuxhall, Cincinnati.... 
Semproch, Philadelphia. 
Gross, Pittsburgh...... 


Grissom, San Francisco. 
Klippstein, Cin. L. A... 
Labine, Los Angeles.... 
Drysdale, Los Angeles. . 
Lawrence, Cincinnati... 
Gomez, San Francisco. . 
Simmons, Philadelphia:. 
Sanford, Philadelphia... . 
Koufax, Los Angeles. . . 
Drabowsky, Chicago... 
Mabe, St. Louis....... 
Briggs, Chicago........ 
McCormick, San Fran.. 
Newcombe, L, A.-Cin.., 


Monzant, San Francisco 4 


Kipp, Los Angeles, = 
Drott, Chicago....,:.. 
L. MeDaniel, St. Louis. 
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American League Records in 1958 


FINAL’ STANDING OF CLUBS 


o 
Siel (ESF 
S| o] | 12) 810 
$1 9/0] ols} - 
Ble} o|5/ s/o) 6 
o|f| 0/2] o|'a| a 
Z|O|miO; Alas 
New York. . |— /}15/ 13/15) 10) 14/13 
Weave} ake 2) 10} 13) 12 
9 }10}— 12) 10) 12 
| 7/10} 10/—] 14] 11] 10|15|77| 76 |.503 
12/12 8)—| 12} 12 77 
. | 8}. 9} 10) 10} 10; — 
Kan. City. .| 9/10} 10} 12) 10} 16) —|12 |73) 81 |.47: 
Washington.!10! 6! 8! 7/13! 7110 


CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 


Club 2. ee a. e. dp. 
Detroit. ........... 154 4,065 1,553 108 139 . 
Ghieago... ......... 155 4,169 1,685 113 159 . 
Baltimore,..... ... 154 4,109 1,537 114 159 . 
Washington........ 156 4,130 1,660 120 163 . 
New York......... 155 4,137 1,674 127 182. 
Kansas: City........ 156 4,195 1,733 126 165 
BION COR Fa nis slee wuss s = 155 4,144 1,817 145 171 
Cleveland. ......... 5 30 1,560 152 169 


153 4,130 
Triple plays—Washington, New York. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(Partial Listing) 


§ ab. -h, hr. rbi. 
Williams, Boston...... 129 411 135 85 . 
Nieman, Baltimore..... 105 366 119 16 60. 
Runnels, Boston....... 147 568 183 8 59 
Kuenn, Detroit........ 139 561 179 54 
Howard, New York:... 103 376 118 11 65. 
Kaline, Detroit........ 146 543 170 16 85. 
Power, K. C.-Clev..... 145 590 184 16 20 
Boyd, Baltimore....... 125 401 124 36 
Cerv, Kansas City..... 141 515 157 38 104 
Mantle, New York..... 150 519 158 42 97 .2 
Colavito, Cleveland.... 143 489 148 41 113. 
Minoso, Cleveland..... 149 556 168 24 80. 
Nixon, Cleveland...... 113 376 113 9 46. 
wox. Chitago..... 05... 155 623 187 0 50. 
Siebern, New York..... 134 460 138 14 55. 
Goodman, Chicago..... 116 425 127 0 40. 
Wilson, Detroit........ 103 298 89 3 29 
Malzone, Boston. .. 155 627 185 15 87 


Sievers, Wash... . 


Vernon, Cleveland 119 355 104 
Jensen, Boston. . 154 548 157 35 122 
Carey, New York 102 315 90 1 45 


Ward, Clev.-Kan; City: 129 416 118 10 45; 


Doby, Cleveland...... 89 247 70 18 45. 
Landis, Chicago....... 142 523 145 15 64. 
Woodling, Baltimore... 133 413 114 15 65. 
Williams, Baltimore.... 128 409 1138 4 32. 
Pearson, Washington... 146 530 146 38 33. 
Harris, Detroit. ....... 133 447 123 20 83. 
Chiti, Kansas City..... 103 295 81 9 44, 
Skowron, New York.... 126 465 127 1 73 
Lollar, Chicago........ 127 421 115 20 84 
Smith, Kansas City.... 99 315 8&6 46 
Phillips, Chicago....... 82 260 71 30. 
Maxwell, Detroit. ..... 131 397 108 1 65. 
Bolling, Detroit........ 154 610 164 1 75 
Bauer, New York...... 128 452 121 1 50 
Aparicio, Chicago....:. 145 556 148 40. 
Berra, New York...... 122 433 115 22 90. 
Torgeson, Chicago. .... 96 188 50 1 30 
Kubek, New York..... 138 559 148 48 
Bridges, Washington... 116 377 99 28 
Lopez, Kansas City.... 151 564 147 1 73 


Martyn, Kansas City... 95 226 59 


White, Boston......... 102 328 85 35 
Plews, Washington..... 111 380 98 29 
Veal, Detroit. ......... 58 207 53 16. 
Martin, Detroit....... 131 498 127 42 
Simpson, N. Y.-K. C.., 102.263 67 33 
Lumpe, New York..... 81 232 59 32 


Francona, Chic-Detroit. 86 197 50 
Avila, Cleveland... ; ¢ 

Mueller, Chicago. 
Smith, Chicago. . Sule 
House, Kansas City.... 76 202 51 
Courtney Washington... 134 450 113 
McDougald, New York. 138 503 126 


_ 
x 
o 
ca 
iv) 
oO 
i 
i] 
_ 
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; ws ab. h. hr. cbi. Pe. 
Richardson, New York. 73 182 5 Q 14 .247 
Lemon, Washington.... 142 501 123 26 .246 
Triandos. Baltimore. 137 474 116 30 79 .245 
Virgil. Detroit..... 49 193 47 3 19 .244 
Pilarcik, Baltimore 140 376 1 24 .243 
Boone, Det.-Chi - 116 360 87 13 61 .242 
Maris, Cley.-Kan. City. 150 583 140 28 80 .240 
Robinson, Baltimore... 145 463 110 3 32 .238 
Becquer, Washington .. 86 164 39 0 12. 
Buddin, Boston........ 136 497 118 12 43 .237 
Gernert, Boston....... 122 431 102 20 69 .237 
Piersall, Boston........ 129 417 99 8 48 .237 
Busby. Baltimore...... 113 215 51 3 19 .237 
Brown, Cleveland...... 68 173 41 7 20 .237 
Carrasquel, Clev.- K. C. 107 315 74 4 34 .235 
Bertoia, Detroit. ...... 86 240 56 6 27 .233 
Tuttle, Kansas City.... 148 511 118 11 50 .231 
Geiger, Cleveland...... 91195 45 1 6 .231 
Zauchin, Washington... 96 303 69 15 37 .~ 
Throneberry, New York 59 150 34 7 19 .227 
Moran, Cleveland...... 115 257 58 1 18 .226 
Battey, Chicago. ...... 68 1 8 26. 
Gardner, Baltimore 151 560 126 3 33. 
Yost, Washington... .. 34 91 8 37 .224 
Rivera, Chicago. ...->.. 6.277 62 9 35 .224 
Demaestri, Kan. City.. 139 442 97 6 39 .219 
Aspromonte, Bos.-Wash. 98 269 59 5 27 .219 
Stephens, Boston...... 134 271 59 9 25 .218 
Harrell, Cleveland... .. 101 229 50 7 19 .218 
Chrisley, Washington... 105 235 50 5 26 .215 
Baxes, Kansas City.... 73 231 49 0 8 .212 
Alvarez, Washington... 87 196 41 0 -209 
Berberet, Wash-Bos... 62 173 36 2 18 .208 
Held, Kan. City-Clev... 114 275 56 7 33 .204 
Miranda, Baltimore.... 103 215 43 1 . 
Hunter, K. C.-Clev.... 98 248 46 2 20 .185 
Castlemn, Baltimore... 98 200 34 3 14 .170 


Grand Slam Homers—Williams and Jensen, 
Boston; Lollar, Chicago; Colavito, Cleveland and 
Maris, Kansas City, two each; Vernon, Cleveland; 
Malzone, Boston; Smith and Boone, Chicago; Max- 
well and Bertoia, Detroit; Triandos and Busby, Balti- 
more: House and Chiti, Kansas City, and Yost and 
Courtney, Washington, one each. 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


Pp. so. W 1. era. 
Hyde, Washington..... 53 103 47 10 3 1.75 
Ford, New York....... 30 219 145 14 7 2.01 
Duren, New York...... 44 76 87 6 4 2:01 
Wilhelm, Clev.-Balt.... 38 131 92 3 10 2.27 
Pierce, Chicago........ 35 245 145 17° 11 2.68 
Lary, Detroit.......... 39 261 131 16 15 2.99 
Harshman, Baltimore... 34 236 161 12 15 2.90 
O'Dell, Baitimore. . . 41 221 136 14 11 2.97 
Turley, New York. - 33 245 168 21 7 2.98 
MeLish, Cleveland. 226 97 16 8 2.99 
Donovan, Chicago. . 84 248 127 15 14 3.01 
Brown, Baltimore. . le OT Se ae 
Larsen, New York..... 19 114 54 9 6 3.08 
Pascual, Washington... 31 177 145 8 12 3.15 
Portocarrero, Baltimore. 32 205 89 15 11 3.25 
Bell, Cleveland........ 33 182 110 12. 10 3.31 
Shantz, New York..... 33 126 79 7 6 3.36 
Delock, Boston........ 31 160 82 14 8 3.38 
Ditmar, New York..... 38 140 52 9 8 3.41 
Foytack, Detroit. ..... 39 230 134 15 138 3.44 
Bunning, Detroit..,... 35 221 175 14 12 3.50 
Herbert, Kansas City.. 42 175 107 8 8 3.55 
Sullivan, Boston....... 32 199 102 13 9 3.57 
Moford, Detroit. ...... 25 110 59 4 = 9 3.60 
Loes, Baltimore........ 32 114 44 3 9 3.63 
Wall, Boston... ..45% 52 114 54 8 9 3.63 
Woodeshick, Cleveland.. 14 72 26 6 6 3.63 
Brewer, Boston........ 33 227 1238 12 12 3.73 
Grim, N.. ¥.-K. Goss... 37.130 62 7 7 3.81 
Grant, Cleveland. ..... 44 204 110 10 11 3.84 
Maas, K. C.-N. Y...... 32 156 70 11 8&8 3.87 
Dickson, K. C.-N. Y. 33 119 55 10 7 3.87 
Moore, Chi 07.6: aera 32 137072 OS Tes RS 
Mossi, Cleveland...... 44102 55 7 8 3.88 
Johnson, Baltimore.... 26 118 68 6 9 3.89 
Kucks, New York..... 34 126 47 8 9 3.93 
Garver, Kansas City... 33 201 72 12 11 4.03 
Pappas, Baltimore..... 31 135 72 10 9 4.07 
Narieski, Cleveland - 44 183 103 13 10 4.08 
Wynn, Chicago. . 40 240 179 14 16 4.09 
Hoeft, Detroit... 36 143 10 «9 4.15 
Wilson, Chicago... 28 155 = 7 9 9 4.18 
Terry, Kansas City.... 40 217 134 11 13 4.23 
Ramos, Washington.... 43 259 128 14 18 4.24 
Clevenger, Washington. 55 124 70 9 9 4.35 
Tomanek, Clev.-K.C... 54 130 91 7 § 4.50 
Kemmerer, Washington. 40 224 109 6 15 4.66 
Valentinetti, Dt-Wash.. 38 114 44 5 6 4.82 
Sisler, Boston......... 30 149 71 8 9 4.95 
Fornieles, Boston...... 37 111 50 4. 6 4.95 
Griggs, Washington..,. 32 1387 68 3 11 5.52 
Urban, Kansas City.... 30 1382 55 8 11 5.93 
Fischer, Ch.-Dt. Wash.. 42 88 41 4 10 6.03 


No-hit games—Wilheim, Baltimore, and B 
Detroit. Se 


Sporting Events—Batting, Home Run, Pitching Champions 805 
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Champion Batters and Their Averages 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Player Club Aver, Year Player Cluo Aver. 
O'Doulrs ss. .|Brooklyn . 193225 oe ..|Alexander. ...,/ Det.-Bost. 367 
Klein . . s pladelpaie.. -368 tt ete FOXX..:......|Philadelphia..| 1356 
P. Waner.....|Pittsburgh. . -362 1934 g. New York. 363 ~ 
Vaughan.....|Pittsburgh...| .385 Washington..| .349 
P. Waner..... tare oof +373 Chicago. ..... .388 
Medwick. St. Louis. . 374 Detroit...... 371 
i 342 -|Boston......|  .349 
349 New York.....| .381 
»355 New York....| .352 
. seeees| 406 
-330 .356 
357 328 
-357 -327 
355 309 
-365 353 
-363 343 
-376 .369 
342 3429 
é .|Boston...... 354 
355 Philadelphia. 3344 
-336 Philadelphia.,| .327 
- ..|Washington..| .337 
345 Cleveland....| .341 
- Philadelphia. . -338 Detroit...... 340 
ilwaukee. . -328 New York 353 
St. Louis.....)  .351 1 Boston. -388 
Philadelphia..| .3495 ||1958........ Williams. Boston. ..... 328 
Champions in 1958 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 
Home Run Leaders 
Year National League Year American League 
1932 |Klein, Philadelphia; Ott, N. Y.......-. 38 1932 | Foxx, Philadelphia........... 2 ¢rasatehevare 58 
1933 |Klein, Philadelphia.................-- 28 1933 | Foxx, Pe reet ae a0: btaie dievaferbeete etepareee ~ 48 
1934 Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New Yorks. t:, 34 1934 |Gehrig, New York..>......scecsseeee 49 
1935 (|Berger, Boston...........-ccse0eee0- 34 1935 |¥Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Debian weve eaeG 
1936 "Ott, New York. 3. 5c acje s Sele wc'e weve 33 1936 | Gehrig, New York......:..22keeeee eae 49 
1937 |Ott, New York; Ucpiee pe St. Louis....31 1937 |DiMaggio, New York........ oe capone 46 
1938 |Ott, Pan York. 1938 |Greenberg, Detroit. ........cceeeeees e080 
1939 |Mize, St. Louis. . 1939 | Foxx, Boston......... 35 
1940 |Mize, Louis. 1940 |Greenberg, Detroit. . 41 
1941 Coat Brooklyn 1941 | Williams, Boston. . ol 
1942 jOtt, New York.. 1942 | Williams, Boston. 36 
1943 |Nicholson, Chicag 1943 | York, Detroit. .34 
1944 |Nicholson, Chicago. 1944 Etten, New York. +22 
1945 olmes, Boston... . 1945 |Stephens, St. Louis 24 
1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh. . 23|| 1946 |Greenberg, Detroit. . 144 
1947 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York..... 51 1947 | Williams, Boston....... 202 
1948 Kiner, iebereh Mize, New York..... 40 1948 DiMaggio, New Work . . .c/jee casleene 39 
1949 |Kiner, Pittsburgh.................... 54 1949 | Williams, Boston............ rice 43 
1950 Kiner, Pittsburen eee Tee ae i ee 47 1950 |Rosen, Cleveland...........ssececses 37 
1951 Kiner, PStAMUTTN. 5s Lae eysees ad egele eters 6) 8 42 1951 |Zernial, Chicago-Philadelphia.... Ser evateraee 33 
1952 (|Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago..... 37 1952. |Doby, Cleveland .......<vissloeseees 32 
1953 Mathews, Milwaukee <-)/.700. s7.leiereieusie of 47 1953 | Rosen, Cleveland............+.e+eues 43 
1954 |Kluszewski, Cincinnati..........--+-- 49 1954 |Doby, Cleveland...........c..ceesseg 32 
1955. *\Mays, New: Yorks). oc 0. stewie > 0 0% 51 1955 |Mantle, New York..............+e005 37 
s056. |Spider;-Brooklyn; . Soh. oo: es tan 43 1956 |Mantle, New York..2.. 3.2. :ciinraamies 52 
1957. |Aaron, Milwaukee..................++ 44 1957 |Sievers, Washingtonts nial isiota, 2 Sebtane ate ae 42 
1958 |Banks, Chicago.. fife nore CO: 1958 Mantle, New York.. Pout ire 2’ 
All-time Record—60—Babe “Ruth, New York Yankees (A), 1927. 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 
(Based on 15 or more victories) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Yr. Pitcher, club W.-L.; Aver Yr. Pitcher, club W.-L. | Aver 
1932. . |Lonnie Warneke, Chicago... | 22-6 -786 ||1932. .|John Allen, New York......| 17-4 -810 
1933. . [Benjamin Cantwell, Boston..| 20-10} .667 |/1933. .|Robert Grove, Philadelphia..| 24-8 -750 
1934, . |Dizzy Dean, St. Louis...... 0-7 -811 ||1934. .| Vernon Gomez, New York...| 26-5 -839 
1935. . |William Lee, Chicago... .... 20-6 .769 ||1935. .|Elden Auker, Detroit....... 18-7 -720 
1936. . |Carl Hubbell, New York....| 26-6 .813 || 1936. .]Monte Pearson, New York..| 19-7 -721 
1937. . |Carl Hubbell; New York....| 22-8 .733 ||1937. .|John Allen, Cleveland...... 15-1 -938 
1938. . |William Lee, Chicago....... 22-9 -710 ||1938. .|Red Ruffing, New York 21-7 -750 
939. . |Paul Derringer, Cincinnati. . | 22-7 -781 || 1939. .| Robert Grove, Boston. 15-4 -789 
1940. . |Fred Fitzsimmons, Brooklyn.| 16-2 889 ||1940. .|Schoolboy Rowe, Detroit. /:| 16-3 -842 
1941. . [Elmer Riddle Cincinnati....| 19-4 1826 |/1941. .| Vernon Gomez, New York. .| 15-5 -750 
1942. . |Lawrence French, proces 1 .789 ||1942. .|Ernest Bonham, New York..| 21-5 -808 
1943. . |Morton Cooper, St. Louis. . 21-8 .724 ||1943. .|Spud Chandler, New York. .| 2' -833 
1944. . |Theodore Wilks, St. Louis... | 17-4 810 || 1944. .|Tex Hughson, Boston....... 18-5 -783 
1945. . |Harry Brecheen, St. Louis.. 15-4 -789 || 1945. .|Harold Newhouser, Detroit..| 25-9 .735 
1946. . |Murry Dickson, St. Louis. . 15-6 .714 ||1946. .|Boo Ferriss, Boston........ 25-6 806 
1947. . |Lawrence Jansen, New York.| 21-5 -808 || 1947. .| Allie Reynolds, New York...) 19-8 -704 
1948. . |Harry Brecheen, St. Louis... | 20-7 .741 ||1948. .|John Kramer, Boston....... 18-5 -783 
1949. . |Preacher Roe, Brooklyn 15-6 714 ||1949. .| Ellis Kinder, Boston. . ..| 23-6 -793 
1950. . Salvatore Maglie, New w ork 18-4 818 ||1950: :| Victor Raschi, New York. ..| 21-8 724 
1951, . [Preacher Roe, Brooklyn.. 22-3 -880 ||1951. .|Robert Feller, Cleveland....| 22-8 .733 
1952. . |Hoyt Wilhelm, New York... | 15-3 -833 ||1952. .| Robert Shantz, Philadelphia.| 24-7 2774 
1953. . |Carl Erskine, Brooklyn..... 20-6 -769 ||1953..|Ed Lopat, New York....... 16-4 -800 
1954. . John Antonelli, New York... | 21-7 -750 ||1954. .|Sandalio Cencieet, Chlcage 16-3 -842 
1955. . |Don Newcombe, Brooklyn...| 20-5 -800 ||1955. .| Thomas Byrne, New York.. 16-5 -762 
1956. . |Don Newcombe, Brooklyn... | 27-7 -794 ||1956. .| Whitey Ford, New York, 19-6 -760 
1957. . [Robert Buhl, Milwaukee. . 18-7 -720 1957 { Thomas Sturdivant, N. ¥.| 16-6 727 
J Warren Spahn, Milwaukee} 22-11] .667 ++! | Richard Donovan, Criepad 16-6 PLE 
1958..|\ Lew Burdette, Milwaukee. ! 20-10! .667 ||1958. .'Bob Turley, New York. 21-7 | .750 


Champions in 1958 are based on unofficial statistics available Be close of season. ERA leaders: Stu 
Miller, San Francisco (N), 2.47; Whitey Ford, New York (A), 1. 
CY YOUNG MEMORIAL AWARD, 1958—Bob Turley, New vate Yankees (A.L.). 


i. 


806 Sporting Events—Attendance; Most Valuable Players; Amateurs 
Major League Baseball Attendance 


NATIONAL LEAGUE _________ AMERICAN LEAG ERICAN LEAGUE 

parte i — F958 1 a AOST [a 956" {__1958 
Los Angeles...... 1,845,556 | 1,028,258 |1,213,562 1,428,438 
San Francisco....| 1,272,625 | 653,923 629,179 663, 
Chicago... 2... 2% 979,904 670,629 720,118 * 1,077,047 
Pittsburgh....... 1,311,988 8 94 1,098,924 

ilwaukee....... 1,971,101 |2,215,404 |2,046,331 5, 
St. Louis...... Forel abs ,730 |1,183,575 {1,029,773 797,451 
Philadelphia. .... 931,110 | 1,146,230 934,798 475,288 
Cincinnati....... 788,582 1,070,850 1,125,928 9,991 

BEGAN. ic clei. as 10,164,596 {8,819,601 18,649,567 7,296,034 | 

Previous Years Previous Years : 

Tarte ute seal aso er iat. 
1954—8,013,5 —7,244, , , D 
1953—7,419,721 1950—8,320,616 ||1953—6,964,076 1950—9,142,361 


Data for 1956 and 1957 for Los Angeles and San Francisco (N. L.) refer to the former Brooklyn 
Dodgers and New York Giants respectively. 


MAJOR LEAGUE ATTENDANCE RECORDS 

All-time Season Record, Both Leagues—20,972,601—set in 1948. F 

All-time Season Record, One Club—2,620,627—Cieveland Indians, 1948. 2 

pone ronaance, Game—86,288—fifth game of World Series, Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct: 10, 1948. E 

Record Attendance, Regular Season Game—84,587—Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 12, 
1954, in doubleheader between Cleveland Indians and New York Yankees. Cleveland won both, 4 to 1 
and 3 to 2. (Including the pass list of 1,976, overall attendance was 86,563.) 

Attendance, Regular-Season Single Game—78,672—Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, April._18, 1958, 
in opening game between Los Angeles Dodgers and San Francisco Gianis. 

ens. Game—78,382—Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1948, Cleveland vs. Chicago 
White Sox. 

Exhibition Game—71,289—Night game in Yankee Stadium, New York, June 25, 1951, New York 
Yankees vs. Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


pyares listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


since 1931. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Year Player ub 
1925—Rogers Hornsby ........... , Louis | 1925—Roger Peckinpaugh.............: Washington 
1926—Bob O'Farrell. ......... ae ..- Cleveland 
1927—Paul Waner............ -..New York 
1928—Jim Bottomley ................ Philadelphia 
4929—Rogers Hornsby :.............0.... 
1930—No award. 
1O31-—Frankie Frisch...) .0060ceeceesee St. Louis | 1931—Lefty Grove..................-- Philadelphia 
1932—Chuck Klein................... Philadelphia | 1932—Jimmy Foxx. ..............:..- Philadeiphia 
Pedo-—Carl Hubbell. =... ieee vans ew York | 1933—Jimmy Foxx2: .. 0)... sass es sonics Philadelphia 
B0as—-Diszy, Deane... ss. cece cece eee ess St. Louis | 1934—Mickey Cochrane................... troit 
1935—Gabby Hartnett.................... Chicago | 1935—Hank Greenberg..............-....-- Detroit 
2936-—Carl Hubbell... ics... cee ens. New York | 1936—Lou Gehrig. .................... New York 
1937—Joe Medwick ............. 0.00.05. St. Louis | 1937—Charley Gehringer................. Detroit 
1938—Ernie Lombardi.................. Cincinnati | 1938—Jimmy Foxx............-se.eceee-- Boston 
1939—Bucky Walters... . +........ Cincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio oA nian /s/ajetere'$ traiel ate UNE WER! 
1940—Frank McCormick .. Cincinnati | 1940—Hank Greenberg. ................. Detroit 
1941—Dolph Camilli . 1941—Joe: DiMaggio. con: see.baiceiioee «be New York 
1942—Mort Cooper. . 1942—Joe Gordon *=t7encies aemicleee tach New York 
1943—Stan Musial St. Louis | 1943—Spurgeon Chandler..............-. New York 
1944—Martin Marion.. St, Louis | 1944—Hal Newhouser ............... Detroit 
1945—Phil Cavarretta. ...Chicago | 1945—Hal Newhouser .................. Detroit 
1946—Stan Musial............. 3 -St_ Louis | 1946—Ted Williams.................:.---s- Boston 
RMISSOUMOTIOLL |...) ss. caine solic s Se amac, Boston | 1947—Joe DiMaggio .......... ......... New York 
PURO UAT MAUBIAT cesses ee esientous St. Louis | 1948—Lou Boudreau..................... Cleveland 
1949—Jackie Robinson...............000:; Brooklyn | 1949—Ted Williams... ....... 22222222207, Boston 
1950—Jim Konstanty................. Philadelphia | 1950—Phil Rizzuto . ise New York 
1951—Roy. Campanella .................. Brooklyn | 1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra. : New York 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer...... -... Chicago | 1952--Robert (Bobby) Shant: Philadelphia 
1953—Roy Campanella ............. Brooklyn | 1953—Al Rosen ...... sae Cleveland 
TOGA—-Willle M@YS oie. occ ee cee an New York | 1954—Yogi Berra ........... ...New York 
1955—Roy Campanella ............ a. Brooklyn | 1955—Yogi Berra ............. ...New York 
1956—Don Newcombe ................... Brooklyn | 1956—Mickey Mantle ................... New York 
1957—Henry (Hank) Aaron.,.........., Milwaukee | 1957—Mickey Mantle..-................. New York 
RRSP UG ARK Rone eras oct cnc), ee Chicago |! 1958—Jackie Jensen..................:..... Boston 


Manager of the Year, 1958—Danny Murtaugh, Pittsburgh Pirates (N), 149 votes. 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


State champions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congress Tournament in Wichita, Kans. 
To the United States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purse. The National Baseball 
Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments. 


Year Champion Runner-up 

1951 Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas Atwater (Calif.) Packers 

1952 Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
1953. Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1954 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers Springfield (Mo.) Generals 

1955 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers 

1956 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen Deming (Wash.) Loggers 

1957 Sinton (Tex.) Plymouth Oilers Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen 

1958 Drain (Oreg.) Black Sox Alpine (Texas) Cowboys 


Amateur and Junior Baseball Champions in 1958 


Little League World Series, Williams ort, Pa., | Aug. 27—Miam 

Aug. 22—Finals: Monterey (Mexico) Little Giants 3-2. Rhee Clete See eee 

eecated Kankakee (1ll.) Yankees, 10-1 (second All-American Amateur Assn., Johnstown, Pa., 

Ss joen Series won). Aug. 19—Final: Milford, Mass. defeated Federal 
mateur_ World Series, Battle Creek, Mich., | Storage (Washington, D.C.) 5-1. 

eet Renee: Cincinnati Glendales defeated Babe Ruth League Championship, Vancouver, 
ae worth Construction (Tacoma, Wash.) 1-0, |B.C., Aug. 24—Final: Charlotte, N.C., defeated 

5 ath Annual N.A.B.F. Tournament, Flint. Mich., | Massapequa, L.I., 4-2. 

ept. 1—Finals: Kittle Pontiac (Memphis, Tenn.) N.C.A.A. Championship, Omaha, Nebr., June 


defeated Bailey Realty (Dayton, Ohio) 522. —Fi ; i i 
Pony Lesree Wong Payto Waskiiein pat At Finals: Southern California defeated Missouri, 


ue 
“(Complete Nine-inning Games) 
Pitcher 


ae ipal ane eee eee SOLNGOI SS Jos eee ees nay SR a 
1922—A mi 6222212171] Robertson Gel cion ‘o-Detroit 
B peeeeeee | NOW ork-Philadelphis 
New York-Philadelph: 


Settee ween 


LGies,ceascrmerchy Bhookiyarhuetatgnis 
Sep iecie pete om ew OUSe sce ie .-|Chicago-Boston A... 
Bi crores «feats ‘|New York-Pittsburgh wt! aa aiafercret erate ‘ 
Dirrettore aretere pial x ..|Cleveland-St, Louis A..........5 
.| Washington-Boston Bieri ota 
{Be Louis-8oston 


Kennedy. 
Dietrich. . 


“(might 
A, eet game) 


‘/Boston-Brooklyn 
: Boston-Philadetphia Ni. inning 
.| Boston- e! ae B) ciate 
.| Philadelphia-St. Lo 
Brooklyn-Boston Ne 
.|Cleveland-New aoe 
.| Cincinnati-Boston “aii game)... : 
.|Cleveland-Philadel hia 
.| Philadelphia-W ash: Sau A. 
.|Cleveland-Detroit A 
.|Brooklyn-New Ts N. (night Seine), 
.|Boston-Brooklyn ra ar ht game). 
.| Pittsburgh-Boston. (2nd game) . 
Cleveland-Detroit A (at game).. 
New York-Cleveland (night game). 
New York-Boston A. ee game) cs 
Detroit-W ashingto 


St. Touls Philadelphia A Age game) 
Milwaukee-Philadelphia 
.| Chicago-Pittsburgh 
os “ ; eas sb abel Core N 
1956—July 14. Boston-Chicag 
1956—Sept. 25 Mazglie Broukiyn.Phitadelphia N. 
1956—Oct. Larsen (4) New York A. Brooklyn 
(World Series) 
1957—Aug. 20 Keegan Chicago-Washington A... 
1958—July 20 Bunning.... Detroit-Boston A 
1958—Sept. 20 Wilhelm. . es .\Baltimore-New York A. 


(1) Perfect game, no one reaches first ‘Seae: (2) Newsom pitched Bing: ‘hitteay fauna then 
allowed one hit in tenth. (3) Opening game of season. (4) Perfect game, first World Series no-hitter. : 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RH E 
Brooklyn . OX0DD0DLDA0D0D0000000000000000000—1 9 2 
OBtON asides irae eae ae ee 100000100000000000000000000—1 15 2 
Game called on account of “darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
Philadelphia -00100000000000000000000 3—4 16 2 
SOR LOM ise aivibic ain crorklo 2. cle. o'8ic lee rs dota eea 0 80 CO000L000000000000000000—1 15 1 


Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 
-000000100000000000000000—1 11 3 
A ATE I 2 ada tavern cps 1661 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 

LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1946 
GCincinnatl © ose. 6. Fee ee cie wes detiraig vias b:apSelen tiene chatels 0000000000000000000-0 10 2 
PESTO ELV Tacit Pe crete ace Riots: chcvere eet ols joraustataty mea BYareTeIN Ia iaNe pee" ogy so O0000000000000000000 8 ft 

Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves Nanenel League) played 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, 2 to 0 
LONGEST 9-INNING GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 Min.—New York, N. Y., May 1953 


The longest nine-inning game in the history of major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was 
played in Yankee Stadium, New York, May 25, 1953, between the New York Yankees and the 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It required 2 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 


five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. 


LONGEST MAJOR LEAGUE DOUBLE-HEADER—7 Hr. 24 Min.—St. Louis, Mo,, June 8, 1958. 

The longest double-header in major league history—7 ar er 24 minutes—was played by the Philadel- 
phia Phillies and the St. Louis Cards in St. Louis June 8, 1958. Harry Anderson’s two-run homer in 
the 14th inning gave the Phillies a 6-to-4 victory and a split with St. Louis. The Cardinals won the 
first game, 6 to 5, in 10 innings. 
Long Throw Record 

Outfielder Don Grate of the Minneapolis Millers (American Association) threw a baseball 445 
feet 1 inch during a field day with special events at Metropolitan Stadium, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 
27, 1956. He retired at end of 1957 season. 


ae se, Se 


808 Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records 
Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 


George Herman (Babe) Ruth, one of baseball’s greatest players, died in Memorial Hospital, New York 

Gity, Aug. 16, i948, Of canueratter two yeye’ linens: ‘He was 53. Born in Baltimore, Feb. 6, 895, 

Babe Ruth spent most of his youth in St. Mary’s Industria] School in that city. When he left 
school in 1914, he joined the Baltimore Orioles as a pitcher and outfielder, and later in the same 
ear was sold to the Boston Red Sox where he quickly made his mark as a left-handed pitcher. Thus 

waged Bith'the New work Vaskess om 000 to toit as an ostaalder, and in 10#1'sel a new tecord 

e playe e New York Yankees I 5 

at 60 home runs jn one season. His last public appearance was at the premiere of the motion picture 

“The Babe Ruth Story’ in New York City, July 26, 1948. 


Year Club League Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA PO A 


E FA 

1914 Baltimore- 
Providence..:Inter...... P-of. 28 1 4 231 20 87 4 .964 
1914 Boston........American..P......... 0 Th 0 8 0 1,000 
1915 Boston. ....... American. . P-of 29 4 © 316 17 ~63 2 976 
1916 Boston........ American. . P-of 37 3 Q-.272 24 3 3 973 
1917 Boston........ American..P-of...... 52 40 2 0 325 19 101 2 .984 
1918 Boston........ American. . P-1b-of.... 50 95 11 ee 270 72 18 .950 
1919 Boston*. . American. . P-of 139 «29 7 239 «= 49 3 .990 
1920 New York American. .P-1b-of.. 172 54 14 376 259 21 19 .936 
1921 New York American. . P -of-1b 204 59 «417 .3878 348 16 13 .966 
1922 New York American. . Of 128 «335 2316 -226 "Fis 9 .964 
1923 New York American. .Of.. 205 41 17 .393. 378 20 11 .973 
1924 New York. . American. .Of.. 200 ~ 46 9 .378 340 18 14 .962 
1925 New York. ....American..Of.. 104° 25-—~ 2: 207. 15 6 .974 
1926 New York..... American. . Of 184 47 11 .372 308 ii 7 979 
1927 New York..... American. . Of 192 60 7 .356 328 14 13.963 
1928 New York..... American. .Of 173.54 4 323 304 8 975 
1929 New York..... American. .Of 172 46 5 345 240 4 984 
1930 New York. ...,American. . P-of 186. 49 10 .359 266 10 10 .965 
1931 New York..... American. . Of 199 46 5 .873 237 7 972 
1932 New York..... American. . Of-1b 15641 2 .341 212 10 9 961 
1933 New York..... American... P-of .. 138 34 4° 301° 215 9 7 .970 
1934 New York..... American. . Of 105 22 1 .288 197 3 8 .962 
1935 Boston. .......National...Of 13 6 0 .181 39 i 2 .952 
Major league totals.................. 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 


Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck Out 1,330 times. 


The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth te in a game between the Boston Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. Th travelled 587 feet. 


e 
*Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 
WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League 


9) 


AB R H HR SB BA PO A. E FA 
1915 Boston American. .P 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .000 
1916 Boston. , American. 1 5 0 0 0 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 
1918 Boston. American 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 L 5 0 1.000 
1921 New York American. .O G16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1.000 
1922 New York.....American..O: 5 17 1 2 0 0 .118 9g 0 0 1,000 
1923 New York..... American. . 6 19 8 7 3 0 .368 17 0 1 944 
1926 New York..... American. . O: 7 20 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
1927 New York..... American. . 4 15 4 6 2 1 .400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York..... American. . 47> 716 See 1 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
19382 New York..... American. . £1 ib 6 5 2 0 .333 8 Qo 1 .889 
eae ae ee 
World series totals...........-..... : 41 129 37 42 15 4 .325 73 12 2) 977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBi B 
POGRLAMOPICRN 0s. Gis sie wcelevaie wed Of 26 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 500 re o o1 Goo 
1934 American..:............ Of... 22 1 8 SD S00"! = 0:,000,2 =O) arom sonata 
All-star game totals............ 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 01.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP Ww L Pet H 
1914 Baltimore-Providence.. . International. , 35 245 22 9 709 210 88 <e fot 39 ip 
MOTE Boston rs oc ce hc a's American,.... A C22 ES t 6677 salto Io. na 3.91 
APLGO "BOSTON. <6 tian cies hoes American..... 39 218 18 6 .750 166 80 659 85 112 2.44 
DOT Boston sc cis eee he es American..... 44324 23 12 657 230 83 63 118 170 L 
BOLT BOstOM wide chs ties as. 0 ve American,.... 41 326 23 13 639 244 93 73 108 128 203 
FOULS BOSON s&s cceies ese American..... 20 166 13 7 650 125 51 41 49 40 2:99 
TOD Boston: <2. ctaeas ee os American..... 17 133 5.615 148 59 44 58 30 2°97 
1920 New! York... ike. ness American,.... 1 4 1 0 1.000 4 2 2 4.50 
1921 New York..........., American..... 2 9 2 0 1.000 14 10 4 0 4.00 
MOBOLNO WAY ORK. acac'se 3 oo American..... 1 9 1 01.000 11 3 3 3 2 3.00 
1933 New York............ American..... a 9 1 01.000 12 Be 3 0 5.00 
z ne ee 
Major league totals.................. 1631,220 92 44 676 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 


WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP Ww L Pet oH 


Me GRESORDOD Ess ic bales ore loc oe «0 American..... 1 14 1 0 1.000 6 = at ae iy ha 
1918 Boston 2 uc. oc cea eo American..... Docc Te o> Se 230: 00 BAS 2 2 7 4 106 
: eee 
World’s series totals..:...........00+ 3 631 3 01.000 19 3 3 610 8 0.87 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS ree years leading league in runs—8 
etm ost runs batted in, lif .209.. 
Most home runs, lifetime—714. Most years league lender an eae batted in—6 
Most home runs, American League—108. Most years 100 or more runs batted in—13 (tig 
Most home runs, World Series—15. Most long hits, lifetime—1,356. od). 
Most home runs, season—60. Most Yd league leader in long hits—?. 
hoes qeore pac em rue aoa Leen ong hits, season—119, : 
ome runs—4, ost extra bases on long hits, lifetime—2,920 
Most years 40 or more home runs—1l. : on ik 
Most sumes eae or more homers Ay Pat oh Pi vet fo league leader in extra bases on long 
Go} ome runs wi ases full, season—4 (tied). Most extra Ss _— 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (ted Most years NO Oo eee Ser 


Most runs in league, season—177. ” | hits—14 (tied). one. SBA (POSER (ODS One 


Most years 200 or more extra bases on iong PITCHING RECORD 


— hits—4 

Mort yeuts teague Meader ta'Ctat hases—6 (tea). | SHES)—20HG es Ducneer mo runs (otal 
leader in : PPR gill te 

Highest slugging percentage ete hoe. ) Pitcher winning longest game—14 innings. 
Most years league leader in slugging percentage— RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 
Highest slugging percentage, season—.847. Year Team 
Most bases on balis, lifetime-—2 056, 1914 Baltimore (Int.) 

- ‘Most, vears league leader, bases on balls, life- | *1914 Boston (Amer.)......- 
a 2 1915 . Boston (Amer.)......... 

b Ost consecutive years league leader, bases on jae Benton LAMer) 5, 5;,.heck cen eee 

_ Most years 100 or more bases on balls—i3. i9i8 Boston pete cnet cane ee 7,000 

* Most bases on balls, season—170. 1919 Boston (Amer.).../-2-...02c0ccccas 10,000 
Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. 1920 New York (Amer.)...........:°113; 20/000 

RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 1921 New York 30,000 
Most series piayed—10 (tied). Pepe pane Ce 
Most series hitting .300 or better—6. : 1923 New York 
Highest batting average—series—.625. 192% New York 
Most runs, total series—37. 1925 New York 
¢ runs, game—4 (tied). 1926 New York 

Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 1927 New York 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 1928 New York (Amer 

/ Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 1929 New York : 
Most home runs, total series—15. 1930 New York (Amer.).. 
Most home runs, seven ganie series—4 (tied). 1931 New York P 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 1932 New York 
Most times three home runs, game—2. 1933 New York : 
Most total bases, total series—96 (broken). 1934 New York (Amer.)................. 35,000 
Most total bases, four game series—22. 1935. Boston .(Nat.).5:.. ces neces 8,00 
Most total bases. game—12. 1938 Brooklyn (Nat.)... Jaap ee 15,000 
Most long hits in four game series—6. Exhibitions 141.275 secre a ees CR eens 150,000 
Most long hits in six game series—5 (tied). 10\World' Series=. |. ..\.3% ti.n.5 Jobe 42,477 
Most long hits, total series—22. . Series place money .............,.....-. 3,100 
Most extra base hits—total series—54. 7 naserial 
nor oe Pars dpe ied (twice). otal xcco0i 5 o.3 iis, hilo eee $1,091,477 

CS es ed in ‘ee runs, one inning—2. 
Most bases on balls—total seriee— 33. a eet NS pe from Baltimore and faymed 
ost bases on balls, six game series—8. Ries 

Most bases on balls, seven game series—11, Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Most strikeouts, total series—30 (broken). Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. ¥. 


Alexander, Grover C. IMMORTALS McCarthy, Thomas F. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C McGinnity, Joseph J. 
Baker (Home Run), J. Frank Evers, John J. Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Barrow, Edward G. Ewing (Buck), William B. Nichols (Kid), Charies A. 
Bender (Chief), Charles Foxx, James E, O’Rourke, James H. 
Bresnahan, Roger Frisch, Frank Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 
Brouthers, Dan_ Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis Pennock, Herbert J. 
Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. | Gehringer, Charles Plank, Edward S. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. : Greenberg, Henry Benjamin Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlie 
Burkett, Jesse C. Griffith, Clark C. Robinson, Wilbert 
Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. Grove (Lefty), Robert M. Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Chadwick, Henry Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L. | Schalk, Raymond W. 

ce, Frank L. Heilmann, Harry Edwin Simmons (Al), Aloysius Harry 
Chesbro, John D. Hornsby, Rogers Sisler, George H. 
Clarke, Fred Hubbell, Carl Spalding, Albert G 
Cobb, ‘Tyrus -R. Jennings, Hugh Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 
Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon 3. Johnson, Byron B. Terry, William H. 
Collins, ward T. Johnson, Walter P. Tinker, Joseph B. 
Collins, James Keeler, William Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Comiskey, Charles A. Kelly (King), Mike J. Vance (Dazzy), Arthur Charles 
Connolly, Thomas H. Klem, William J. Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Crawford (Wahoo), Samuel E. Lajoie, Napoleon Wagner (Honus), John Peter 
Cronin, Joseph Edward Landis, Kenesaw M. Wallace, Roderick J. 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. Lyons, Theodore A. Walsh Edward A 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay Hanna Mack, Connie w , pal Glee 
Delahanty Ed Maranville, Walter J. aner, 
Dickey, William M. " (Rabbit) Wright, George 
DiMaggio, Joseph Paul Mathewson, Christy Wright, Harry 
Duffy. Hugh McCarthy, Joseph V. Young (Cy). Denton T. 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 
Source: Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Ft. from plate Ft. from plate 
to fence Cit N. t . to fence 
Ni f kk —_——_—— y ame of par 

uty a ee F | CF| LF RF | CF | LF 
_....|/Yankee Stadium..../ 296] 461] 301]/San Francisco. |*Seals Stadium 355; 410) 365 
eee ....|/Fenway Park...... 302] 420) 315]|Los Angeles... |*Coliseum.... 300] 440) 251 
Cleveland..... Municipal Stadium.} 320] 410] 320||/Chicago.......|Wrigley Field 353] 400] 355 
Detroit....... Briggs Stadium.....|. 325} 440) 340||Pittsburgh Forbes Field. 300] 457) 365 
*...|Comiskey Park.. 352] 415) 352||Cincinnati.....|/Crosley Field. . 366] 387] 323 
“\Grifith Stadium....| 320} 401} 350]|St. Louis....../Busch Stadium.....} 310) 426) 351 
Memorial Stadium..} 309] 425} 309|| Milwaukee .|County Stadium....| 315) 402] 320 


Kansas City,..|Kansas City Stad...| 353] 421) 330||Philadelphia.. .|Connie Mack Stad..| 329) 447] 334 
Kansas City...|Kansas City Stad...| 353) 421) 330 ||Philadelphia. - /vonnte Mtac 


*Temporary new homes of former New York Giants and Brooklyn Dodgers. Giants received approva] 
Mar. 24, 1958 of plans for a $10.5 million stadium at Candlestick Point on San Francisco Bay, with est. 


capacity of 42,500. aa 
Record Football Pool Winnings 


A half-crown (60 cents) bet in 1958 by Thomas Riley, British miner, won him the record sum 
of £209,079 ($585,421.20) in the Littlewoods treble chance pool. 


810 Sport Events—Minor League Baseball Winners; Legion Champions 
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____. Minor League Pennant Winners in 1958 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


o 
Mo) 

a $ 5 3 5 ® ¢ 
-_ i=} L-) 
ble isle Sete S § | oe 
35 (Siz/ Sig /8/2/ $18) 3 | S 

ois io} a 
le |e|6|= lz laos) S| & | oe 

Montreal. .!—|10|15| 13|12|12|13] 15] 90/63|.588 
Toronto. . .111|——(14|10|12 15|14| 11/87/65 2% 
Rochester. .| 7|_8|—|15|11|13|12|11|77|75| .507| 1214 
Columbus. .| 9/12] 7|—| 9|12|13]15|77|77|.500| 1344 
jami....|10| 9{11}13|—|12| 9|11|75|78|.490| 15 
Richmond |{10| 7] 9{10|10|-—|12| 13) 71|82|.464/19 
uffalo... .| 9} 8| 9] 9/13] 9|—|12|69|83|.454|2014 
Cubans... :| 7/11/10! 7/11! 9/10!—165|/88|.425|25 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Player—Club 
Nelson, Toronto....... 
Pendleton, Columbus. . . 
Faster, Buffalo. ....... 
Drake, Montreal.... .. . 
Parris, Montreal....... 
Caffie, Buffalo......... 
Jacobs, Columbus...... 
Thomas, Richmond. ... 


Smith, Miami. . .--. 151 5387 155 13 78 .289 
Chacon, Cubans....... 141 473 136 7 41 .288 
Causion, Columbus.... 148 547 157 16 54 .287 
Pitching Records (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Club &. ip. so. w. Il. era. 
Tiefenauer, Toronto.... 64 157.104 17 5 1.89 
Daniels, Columbus..... 22 160 111 14 6 2.31 
Birrer, Montreal....... 25 160 76 12 5 2.36 
Lasorda, Montreal..... 34 230 126 18 6 2.50 
Cuellar, Cubans....... 40 221 98 13 12 2.73 
Conley, Miami:....... 30190 81 12 11 2.94 
Wiesler, Richmond.... . 25 182 97 13 9 3.07 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
- 
a 
O18 o | 
| & | 
mI & : M] 2 § oe = 
= |2)/S ea |e Elcie < | 
SASS ieialsis o $e 
SlajsikiHioiolal sie! @ | Ss 
Sials/olala & C) Oo] oO} So 
Aa a | | | jun jon |a| ej) m& | Om 
Phoenix. ., . }—|12|11|19| 8/12 |13|14/89 165! .578 
San Diego. . |10}—/|12| 9|11/14 {15/13/84 |69|.540| 414 
Vancouver. . |11) 9|—/11 |12|12/10|14/79 |73/.520| 9 
Portland... , | 3/13 j11|—}15/11/14/11/ 78 |76).506/11 
Salt Lake... 14/11/10) 7/—|11]11|13/77|77|.500/ 12 
Sacra’ento. . 10} 8/10/11/11|—] 9/12)71/|83].461/18 
Spokane.,../ 9} 7/11] 8/11|13|—| 9/68 /85|.444 204% 
Seattle.....| 81 9} 8/11] 9/10/13 |—|68 |86|.442/21 


The Minneapolis Millers set an all-time Ameri- 
can Assn. record in winning 11 consecutive games 
enroute to the Junior World Series championship. 


Junior World Series of 1958 


Charleston 
Minneapolis 
Denver 
Omaha 
Indianapolis 
St. Paul 
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ab. 
509 


10 
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499 157 17 -79 .315 

512 160 5 51 .3k 
527 161 9 8&3 .306 

2C 549 165 7 51 .301 
Wilson, Denver... .. 124 395 118 12 66.299 
Roberts, Denver... . 138 544 162 11 60 .298 
Taylor, Charleston...., 123 443 132 12 67 .298 
Tate, Omaha...:...... 144 569 166 2 43 .292 
Spangler, Wichita...... 138 500 146 3 35 .292 

Pitching Records (Unofficial) 

Pitcher—Club g. ip. so. w. lL. era. 
Davie, Charleston. .... . 33 209 93 17 5 2.45 
Thomas, Indianapolis... 28 182 121 9. 9 2,82 
Chittum, Omaha...... . 28 171 94 12 § 2.84 
Lee, Charleston........ 30 226 111 14 7 2.95 
Boyer, Indianapolis.... 28 181 83 13 8 2.98 
Rehm, Wichita... ..... 1°196-.131 - 11 8 3.08 
Rudolph, Indianapolis.. 39 174 82 11 12 3.10 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Player—Club - ab. h. ar. rbi. pet. 
Rodgers, Phoenix...... 122 427 151 31 96 .354 
Averill, San Diego..... 112 401 139 24 87 .347. 
Pinson, Seattle........ 124 475 163 11 77 .343 
Miley, Salt Lake City.. 125 389 130 6 62 .334 
Bernier, S. Lake City... 151 546 181 15 86 .332 
Christ’pher, S. L. City.. 132 416 136 § -327 
McCovey, Phoenix.... 146 527 168 14 89 -319 
Pope, San Diego....... 142 545 172 19 96 .316 
Paula, Sacramento..... 120 387 122 11 62 1315 
Dittmer, Phoenix. ..... 109 423 133 9 46 .314 
Bloomfield, Seattle..... 142 475 147. 0 30 310 

Pitching Records (Unofficial) 

Pitcher—Club g. ip. so. w. 1. era. 
Bamberger, Vancouver.. 31 184 71 15 11 2.45 
Werle, San Diego...... 28 172 65 10 8 2.79 
Fowler, Sea-Spokane... 38 249 136 16 13 3.00 
Jansen, Portland....... 22 158 85 9 ~10 3.13 
Brodowski, San Diego.. 52 139 100 10 10 3.30 
Heman, Vancouver... .. . 47. 166,108. 2) Satara 
Singleton, Portland, ... . 28 195.73. 13." 123332 
Lary, Portland...... . 33 184 119 10 8 3.33 


The Minneapolis Millers (American Association) won the minor leagues’ Junior World Series of 1958, 


defeating the Montreal 
receipts, $44,981.13. 
First Game, Montreal, Que., Sept. 26 


Royals (International 


. H. E. 
Minneapolis ...... 202 000 110—611 1 
Montreal 010000 100-2 71 


Batteries—Schroll, Hurd, and Zimmerman; La- 
sorda, Jancse, Rabe, Collum, and Teed. Winning 
ene, Schroll; loser, Lasorda. Attendance, 


Second Game, Montreal, Que., Sept. 27 

R. H. E. 
Minneapolis 1 O 1-240: S220) 0: 0-57.10) 21 
Montreal 010 0.00 10 0-2-7 1 
Batteries—Stone, Dorish, and Zimmerman; Val- 
des, Rabe, Collum, Jancse, Lasorda, and Gatta, 
oar oe pitcher, Stone; loser, Valdes. Attendance, 


League) 4 games to 0. Total attendance, 25,774: 


Third Game, Montreal, Que., Sept. 28 F 


R. H. E. 
Minneapolis ...... 200 100 000—3 7 j 
Montreal ......... 000 000 020—23 6 j 


Batteries—B. Smith, Hurd, and Zimmerman; 
Harris, Rabe, Valdes, and Teed. Winning pitcher, 
B. Smith; loser, Harris. Attendance, 5,882. 


Fourth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 29 
R. H. E. 


010 000 000—1 5 3 
005 000 20x—7 7 6 


Montreal . 
Minneapolis 


Batteries—Giallombardo, Jancse, Rabe, Val 
and Gatta; Borland and Zimmerman. winniey 
pricher, Rare iat loser, Giallombardo. Attend- 

ce, 7,072. 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1942—Los Angeles, Calif, 
1943—Minneapolis,Minn. 
1944—Cincinnati, ‘Ohio 
1945—Shelby, N, C. 


1946—New Orleans, La. 
1947—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1948—Trenton, N. J. 
1949—Oakland, Calif, 
1950—Gakland, Calif. 


In the 1958 finals at Sky Sox Park, Colorado Spr 


Cincinnati, Ohio, won national Legion honors 
victories. Everett (Mass.) Post No. 176 finished rats 


1951—Los Angeles, Calif. 
1952—Cincinnati, Ohio 

1953—Yakima, W 
1954—San Diego, Calif, 
1955—Cincinnati, Ohio, 


1956—St. Louis, Mo. 
1957—Cincinnati, Ohio 


ash. 1958—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sporting Events—All-Star Baseball Games 
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Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1958 


An All-Star game is 


played annually by teams composed of players from the American and National 


Leagues, Formerly the teams were selected by a nationwide poll of fans, but beginning in 1958 the 
Procedure was changed to one in which the players, coaches and managers make the selections. After 


deductions for taxes and expenses, 75% 
the players’ 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, eas 


ERUONGL cen on oe 0000020002 8 0 
American 01200100x—4 9 1 

Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


National. ........ 103030000 -7 3 
Paid attendance—48,363: receipts $52,982. 


THIRD GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 - 
National........... 00010000 0—1 4 
American....... one 10.0 1,0:0'0 x—2 ~8 

Paid attendance—69,812:; receipts $82,179.12. 


FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
American.......... 000000300—3 7 
National ........ .02002000x—4 9 

Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 


FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
National.......5.<. 0001110003 13 
PA METICA MY it: sy orate. 00231200x—8 1s 

Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 


SIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
American.......... 0/0°0.0'0 0:0: G-1-—1~— 7 
010020 x—4 


Nationals .2:, «<< 10 8 
Paid attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 


SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
National...........00 10000 0 QI 7 1 
AmeriCan- 6-2: 00021000 .%—3 

Paid attendance—62,892; receipts $75,701. 


on- 


LT] 


on 


GHTH GAME —St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1940 
Renerican ae 006000000020 3 1 


National...... »-30000001x—4 7 O 
Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $36,723.03. 


NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
National ......... 0000012205 10 2 
American ........000101014—7 11 3 

Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 


au. 
Pepaid attendance—54,674; receipts. $63,267.08. 
10th GAME—New nok City, July 6, 1942 

0 


TEI le poe St 000900 0-3 7 0 
Retsil <2: ..-,.0000000 1 0—1 6 1 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; : 


M 
r, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and W. 
poner: Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; M. 


Cooper attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 
11th GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 


Night 
ipod 0101-3 10 3 


loser, 


National ..........-- 
Eerie. 0310100 0 x—5 8 1 
=, Sle en Cooper, Wander Meer, Sewell, 


and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
nancy, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard: 


, M. Cooper. 
lofaid ettendance—31,938: receipts $65,674. 


12th CAME —Pittebureh, July 11, 1944 


(Night) 
pone Gdoosort et wt 
x— 
Nations ties —Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 
houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes; Walters, 
Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin and W._ Cooper, 
Mueller. Winner, Raffensberge)'; loser, Hughson. 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. 


13th GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 


American 


.i. .000000000—0 3 0 
faveneane ot 200130240-12 14 1 
Batteries—Passeau, Highe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, . Kramer, 
Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 
Passea' 


S54 attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 
14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 


. A 
Stirs. csiaeels 00000110 0—2 8 0) 
00010000 0—1 5 1 


of the receipts, as well as TV and radio revenue, goes into 
pension fund. The game was not played in 1945, 


15th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 
National... ... wae @ 0v0000—2 8 


16th GAME—New York City, July 12, 1949 
American S5-te-caceer 40020230011 13 1 
National 7 12 ~=«5 


17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 
National ..... 02000 01000 


American .. 8 
Blackwell, Rob- 

Raschi, Lemon, 

and Berra, 


Tay. 
$126,179.51, 
18th GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1951 
National ........... 100 302 110-8 12 1 
MAMeriCaN tects 010 110 000—3 10 2 
Batteries—Roberts, Maglie, Newcombe, Black- 
well and Campanella; Garver, Lopat, Hutchinson, 
Parnell, Lemon and Berra. Winner, Maglie; loser, 


opat. 
Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 
19th GAME—Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, 1952 
American®... <=... es ....000 2 0—2 5 0 
Wationgl eit. hs ea 100 20-3 3 0 
Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras- 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush; 
loser, Lemon. 
Paid attendance—32,785; receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th GAME—Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14, 1953 
American 000 000 001—1 50 
National .... 000 020 12 x—5 100 

Batteries—Pierce, Reynolds, Garcia, Paige and 
Berra; Roberts, Spahn, Simmons, Dickson and 
Campanella. Winner, Spahn (N.); loser, Reynolds 


A.). 

Paid attendance—30,846: receipts, $155,654. 

21st GAME—Cleveland, Ohio, July 13, 1954 
National” <........ 000 520 020—9 14 90 
American ........ 004 121 03 x—ll 17 1 

Batteries—Roberts, Antonelli, Spahn, Grissom, 
Conley, Erskine, and Burgess; Keegan, Stone, 
Trucks, Porterfield, Ford, Consuegra, Lemon, and 
Berra. Winner, Stone; loser, Conley. 

Paid attendance—68,751; receipts, $259,204. 


22nd GAME—Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1955 
American ...400 001 000 000—5 10 2 
National ....000 000 230 001-6 13 1 

Batteries—Pierce, Wynn, Ford, Sullivan, 
Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, Jones, Nux- 
hall, Conley, and Crandall, Burgess, Lopata. Win- 
ner, Conley; loser, Sullivan. 

Paid attendance—45,314; receipts, $179,545.50. 


23rd GAME—Washington, D. C., July 10, 1956 
National) Wot sie 001211 200—7 11 «0 
American 000 003 000—3 11 0 
Batteries—Friend, Spahn, Antonelli, and Bailey; 
Pierce, Ford, Wilson, Brewer, Score, Wynn, and 
Berra, Lollar. Winner, Friend; loser, Pierce. 
Paid attendance—28,843; receipts, $105,982.50. 


24th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1957 
American’) 7... 5 020 001 003—6 10 0 
Nationally cen. nak 000 000 203-5 91 


Batteries—Bunning, Loes, Wynn, Pierce, Mossi, 
Grim, and Berra; Simmons, Burdette, Sanford, 
Jackson, Labine, and Bailey. Winner, Bunning; 


+ loser, Simmons. 


Paid attendance—30,693; receipts, $104,349.62. 


25th GAME—Baltimore, Md., July 8, 1958 
National). it... canis: 210 000 000—3 4 2 
American. ...°>..5.._1:1 6.0.11 00 x—4-9 2 

Batteries—Friend, Jackson, Farrell, and Cran- 
dall; O’Dell, Turley, Narleski, Wynn and Berra. 
Winner, Wynn; loser; Friend. 

Paid attendance—48,829; net receipts, $183,253.21. 


RECAPITULATION 


American League 

National League 
Total attendance, 

$2,433,220.55. 


Won Lost 
1 10 


812 Sporting Events—All-Star Baseball; Pro and Conference Football 
ee 


7 : we ee 
aes, 


25th Annual All-Star Baseball Game 


Baltimore, Md., July 8, 1958 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN a — 
[iar Ce Oh =e ab. “£: . po. a. i 
0 ee ee “4 | ne 0 0} Fox; 2b : e + ol 2K sae ‘ 
Skinner, if 3 0 1 2 O O| Mantle, ct a 2 Deed wee 
- Walls, Li) (0° OF (0'-a0:) Jensen, there 2 ashe 4.0 1 0 4 
WEN G6 eee SAiceeee SeeL- 1) ee, Che - ery, a 2° -O5S 38 a 8 
Aaron, rf 2°90 -0 2° OO 0) O'Dell, 5 0 D> 20 tet 
BNAMRS; BA t's + vin es = 3 0 0 2 8. 1/4 Skowron, 1b O85 3 e , 
RBUOMIAG) GD). sive’ oes os OVC "Pes ~ 1 > Malsonesabveo ok see 201 (51.28 : 
Mazeroski, 2b.......... €£°.0)-.0 24. 25° Ol Triandos; en7- 22 Oh Ee SE 4 
ranaat Gs beef oes. 3's 47 0 =6"5 6 O00 Pb Berra es ee ea eae 22.4 Ot, Aare : $ 
PAVIA MI hese aye oles a O° 0 O° O 4  O} Aparicio, ss.......-.... 2 te HM - 
a-Blasingame.......... 1.0 > Or. 2s -0 Ld-Witlams e230 =o. a alll | 0 3 
10% A a en 0: | 0. OS, eh Rees ee aes aorta 0 0 0 0 80 8 
MACKSOD, Do... cece. so 0. -. 0T OS OS 70 Purley, 0.07 Oo 0 0 eee 
PORORAM sige. soa. oso 1. 0 0 0.0 0} Narleski, p P+ ONS 2 Sarre 
PRIDE CV ctel nie sraic sie ose ate OOF 0-40 ey S270 10. Lb ae 3 2 2 . . 4 
eee BO 4 2k 129 | e-MeDougald, ms. eed 0 3 0 
2 Totals! > 5. Seat kaeae 4 9 27 9 2 
-Flied out for Spahn in fourth. b-Singled for Narleski in fifth. e-Popped out for Triandos in sixth. 
Feaaicon error ee Aparicio in sixth. e-Singled for Wynn in sixth: f-Flied out for Jackson in seventh. 
g-Grounded out for Skinner in seventh. 
MEER OE SLANT Ba isfoen ts ceo 50S Slee a Pate SSS Se Sen aOR a eae ee 2-1 000 0.0 0-3 
POMEL Cy Sy i OFS 0) ee Sao an ee <7 Se pe ND Se iS ia rte Ce a pe D- La 0 0 x—4 


RBI—Skinner, Aaron (Musial scored on Turley’s wild pitch in first), Fox (Fox scored on Jensen’s 
double play grounder in first), Jensen, McDougald. SH—O’Dell. SF—Aaron. SB—Mays. LOB—National 
5, American 7. DP—Thomas, Mazeroski and Musial; Malzone, Fox and Skowron; Banks, Mazeroski and 
Musial 2. Bases on Bails—Turley 2 (Thomas, Spahn), Narleski 1 (Aaron), Friend 2 (Mantle, Cerv), 
Farrell'1 (Mantle). Struck Out—O’Dell 2 (Banks, Mazeroski), Farrell 4 (Jensen, Skowron, ne, 
Williams). Hits—Spahn 5 in 3, Friend 4 in 215, Jackson 0 in 35, Farrell 0 in 2, Turley 3 in 133, Narleski 
1 in 314, Wynn 0 in 1, O’Dell 0 in 3. Runs-earned-runs—Spahn 2-1, Friend 2-1, Turley 3-3. HP—Turley 
(Banks). WP—Turley. Winner—Wynn. Loser—Friend. Umpires—Rommell (A. L.), Gorman (N. L.), 
McKinley (A. L.), Conlan (N. L.), Umont (A. L.), Secory (N. L.). Official Scorers—Bob Broeg, Bt. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Bob Maisel, Baltimore Sun; Hugh Trader, Baltimore News Post. Time—2:13. 
Attendance—48,829. 


Professional Football Champions 


Year | Eastern Div. | Western Diy. | Playoff | Leading Scorer 
194 ew York Giants....|Green Bay Packers..... Green Bay 14, New 
eee z VOLK 25 wivmeiee Shwe Hutson, Green Bay.. 85 
1945 | Washington Redskins. |Cleveland Rams........ ues 15, Washing- Mee: Phila- iio 

OD TA. ois. < cigs ie oa: CLO, coe eae 
1946 |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears. ........ Chicago 24, New York 14|Fritsch, Green Bay. .100 
1947 |Philadeiphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... Chicago 28, Philadel- 

phe 2) Sarena ate Harder, Chicago..... 102 
1948 | Philadelphia Eagles... |Chicago Cards......... Philadelphia 7, Chi- 

Bako Os acer ee ..|Harder, Chicago... .. 110 
1949 |Philadelphia Eagies,..)/Los Angeles Rams...... Philadelphia 14, Los Harder Chicago. . - } 102 

- = Pipe he 20: pe ees Roberts, N. Y..... 

1950 | Cleveland Browns... .|Los Angeles NBS. sia¥e\s evelan t S - 

ROLES ZB sc ensue Walker, Detroit..... 128 
1951 | Cleveland Browns,...|Los Angeles Rams...... Los Angeles 24, Cleve- 

land. UT. nis Seen a Hirsch, Los Angeles, . 102 
1952 | Cleveland Browns....|Detroit Lions.......... Detroit 17, Cleveland 7..|Soltau. San Francisco 94 
1953 | Cleveland Browns. ...|Detroit Lions.......... Detroit 17, Cleveland 16|Soltau, San Francisco,114 
1954 |Cleveland Browns. ...|Detroit Lions.......... Cleveland 56, Detroit 10|Walston, Phila... ... 114 
1955 | Cleveland Browns..../Los Angeles Rams.,...., Cleveland 38, Los : 

Angeles 14,.......... Walker, Detroit...... 96 
1956 |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears......... New York 47, Chicago 7. |Layne, Detroit...... 99 
1957 |Cleveland Browns..,.. |Detroit Lions. ......., . [Detroit 59, Cleveland 14| { Baker, Washington. 77 


\ Groza, Cleveland... 77 


Conference Football Champions 


Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern | Southwest 

Yr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference Conference 
1943) Navy........ Purdue-Mich....|U. . |Georgia Tech. .| Texas 
1944)Army....... Ohio State...... U; -|Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U. 
1945) Army.......|Indiana........ U. Alabama...... Texas... 
1946) Yale-Har- 

vard-Penn... |Illinois......... WE cas arace carte North Carolina... |Ga.-Tenn...... Rice-Ark. 
1947) Penn... ..%.. Michigan....... ISLS SES SNA 3 William & Mary..|Mississippi...=|S. M. U. 
1948] Cornell...... Michigan....... Calif.-Oregon.,....|Clemson......... Georgia. ....... S.M.U. 
1949) Cornell... .. . |Ohio State-Mich. |California....... North Carolina... |/Tulane........ Rice 
1950) Princeton. ...|Michigan....... California....... Washington & Lee|Kentucky...... Texas 
1951| Princeton... . \Illinois......... Stanford........ Maryland. ....../Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U. 
1952)/Penn....... Wis.-Purdue....|So. Calif....... Duke .,......../Georgia Tech. .| Texas 
1953) Cornell... .... |Mich. St.-Ill.,../U. C. L. A.s..... Duke edo cer Alabama. ..,..|Texas-Rice 
1954) Cornell-Yale. |Ohio State, ..... Di Grease ke ein WU Re aie artes coer Mississippi. . . .| Arkansas 
1955) Princeton... . |Ohio State...... Wisc A Hit ac, Maryland...... . |Miss.-Auburn. .|T. C. U. 
WODGUY ALG ioe os. eo {LOWA, «ce ou oiee s Oregon State...../Clemson.,....... 'Tennessee..... Texas A & M 
1957| Princeton... . |Ohio State .._..|Oregon State-Ore.|N. ©. State-Duke|Auburn Scheme eee ce 
1958! Dartmouth .. 'Iowa...........!California....... Clemson. ..«......!Louisiana State.|T. C. U. 


President Eisenhower, who played and coached | shall Goldberg of Pittsburgh; Harry Kipke of 
football in the early days of his military career, | Michigan; Francis Lund of Minnesota; Frank J. 
teceived a special goid medal award in recognition | Schwab of Lafayette; Harry Stuhldreher of Notre 
of a lifetime of devotion to American intercolle- | Dame; Harry K. Young of Washington and Lee, 
giate football at the first National Football Hall| and T.A.D. Jones of Yale. The awards to Barrett, 
of Fame dinner in New York, Oct. 28, 1958. Campbell and Jones were made posthumously. 

Nine new members were inducted into the Hall} A permanent Hall of Fame shrine is planned, to 
of Fame, joining 110 players and 43 coaches pre-| be located on the Rutgers Univ. campus, New 
viously honored. They included Charles Barrett | Brunswick, N.J., where Rutgers and Princeton met 
of Cornell; David C. Campbell of Harvard: Mar-' in the first intercollegiate football game in 1869. 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1958 813 
College Football Scores in 1958 . 
Scores, ape and colors of leading American colleges 
AIR FORCE ACAD. MY 
(Falcons. ‘U.S; Milttecy Acad.) oe Rene) Nee 
Blue and Silver (Cadets ,Black Knights) ‘Purple and White Paras 
; Ba pace he sive Black, Gold and Gray 8—Norwich fied onde 
13—Iow .13 | 45—So: Carolina...... 8 | 12—Lycoming. . 0 “18 
36—Colorado State.. 6 | 26—Penn State........ 0 43 Kew Britain ES 56 4 
SEE A ey 3 pee erpase 8 Baby ssi 2 iB 
Se ayAniess «es — n 2 
33—Olda. State. |. |! 129 | 14 Pittsburgh... in} tac ee ae . 
10—Denver.......... 7 | 68—Colgate......... 6 | 8—Northeastern.. ...36| g— : a 
21—Wyoming........ 6 | 14—Rice. +... 7 | 12—Brandeis. 14 EAR ge St. § 
45—New Mexico..... 7 26— Villanova. . : 0 | 20—New Haven T.. a 15 et siwalle 
20—Colorado........14 | 22—Navy. . 6 Marquetie....... 0 
See c BRIGH YOUNG 18—Miami (Ohio). ; 7 
AMA uga 
(Crimson Tide) “AUBURN, Blue and White TA atidogaal 
eure 6 and Wistee 13 (Tigers) cae Eee pistes. ine . Light Blue dant White 
Ora: a : 
0—Vanderbilt. . 0| 13—Tennessee,  ” . g | 2—Colorado St... °. 32 8 
29—Furman.. ..._6 | 30—Chattanooga..... 8| 8 College ot Pac... .26 
7—Tennessee. ......14 | “8 Kentucky 0 | ,6—N. Texas... -12 
9—Miss. State...... 7| 7—Georgia Tech..... 7 | 44~Montana. -12 
12—Georgia..... . Oo 20—Maryland 7 13—Utah State. . 6 
7—Tulane. .. -13 | “6—Florida. . 5 | 36—New Mexico.....19 
17—Georgia Tech . 8 | 33—Miss. State. viet “44 | 22—Denver.......:.._7 
14— Memphis Stat . 0 21—Georgia. . ‘ = 6 14—Wyoming....... .22 
Auburn.. . 14 | 21—Wake Forest... 7 BROWN 
14— Alabama. 8 
ALBRIGHT (Bruins, Bears) CLEMSON 
(Lions) BATES Brown and Vinee (Tigers) 
Cardinal and Whtte (Bobeat 22—Columbia........ 0 Orange and Purple 
21—Drexel Tech.. peice! 35 Yale. a 20—Virginia 1 
14—Lebanon Valley: 14 | 97 union” 6 0—Dartmouth. :20 | 26—No- Carolina... 121 
8—Lycoming....... 124 14— Tufts. 24 20—Pennsylvania.. . -21 8—Maryland. . a 3s 5 0 
&—Gettysburg. - AS pags ese "Peat : 47—Rhode Island...._6 | 12—Vanderbilt....... 7 
14_F.& M 30 | 26 Natalee : 18—Princeton. . .28 | 6—So. Carolina. 26 
¥2—Moravian....... -15| “9 Maine , 12—Cornell. -,8 | 14—Wake Forest... .12 
20—Muhlenberg......27 | 14 powaoin.; "ahs See -22 | 0—Georgia Tech... .13 
12—Juniata.<........33 | 1s—colby - 3% | 28—Colgate.......... 6 } 13—No. Carolina St... 6 
30—Scranton........ 14 Me BUCKNELL of eee Collie 20 
UIFMAN «dy oscseee 
exe eases) Bears). ee A COAST ue ae 
axon arriors AC. 
Purale and Gold ‘5 Green and oly apes eee 6 (Cadets, Bears) 
0—Cortland State.. .36 | }2—Arkansag. --..... 0 | 9 “Golgate:. ... ar Fannie ee 
O—Juniata..........20 | }4—~Har bent Sk GE por lok - 4 | 30—Vermont........ 30 
8—St. Lawrence..... Olea a OF Ine eae ln aber oer + T 12—Norwich.......... 0 
oe ieee a 26—Texas Tech. eae 14 Tehigh... 1 2.1.138 | @—Ammeree cs 1s oO 
es nb seer 33 |. 9e— Texas Teoh... - = Aa ease 
ea, “36 27—Texas ICIS, ici 33 gy ee Ne tetteeee ae 8—Worc'ster Tech.. 14 
ba Sroayort ee £2546 \Sy oe i 22 Beare Rear G eB Arlee ae (eat +B 
AMERICAN INT'L | 29—8.M. U 738 BUFFALO ee 
Caetawie | nostro iY, Patek cath wee Mitten 
‘old ani te Blue an 
g—Upenla BOSTON COLLEGE | 6—a ant White 19 
6—Connecticut.. (Eagles) 7—Cortland T.. 6 Nac 
6—Northeaster: Maroon ane eee 19— West. Reserve. 6 | 98. ee 
24—Bridgeport.... .. .26 | 48—Scranton. Q | ,0—Bald-Wall....:. 26 pet sary 
6—Springfield../:::. 6 | 14—Syracuse. . - 24 | 34—Columbia. . 4 ae Bomaeen 
18—Brandeis....... .14 | 19—Villanova... .....21 | 54—Temple. . 6 io oie 
42—N. Haven 7.1.1. :78 21—Marquette......:13 | 44—Wayne State.....14 35 Waren: 
en eee 8 | 08 College of Bac. ag 3e—-Baokadie ee? 5 ‘eat ‘ 
AMHERST 40—Detroit.. . 0 : Bucknel. ee Set 
(Lord Jeffs, Sabrinas) | 18—Boston U.......13 CALIFORNIA Mocen and Bae 
Purple and bib 12—Clemson........ .34 (Golden Bears) Groom ance Wie 
12—Springfield. . 0 Blue and Gold 0— Cornell. . 18 
58—Union... “61 | nospon-UNiy.— "| 20—Collece of Par....24| 7 —Rusgers: --. mega 
34—Bowdoin. 0 (Terriers) peo ealgan St oes ae pet one me 
50—Coast Guard... 6 Scarlet and White 34— Washington Bt... .14 | “7 vq rise 
19—Wesleyan. . am) pe BE ee 211 6 an pe 
7—Tutts.....1-227, 42 | 14—Nav “1 198 | 14—So. California... - 12 ry 22:95 
22—Trinity.- “12 | 36—West Virginia... 30 | 28 Oregon. . 216) Gey a7 
7—Williams. -12 | 0—Penn State. Peal ee ee eae State.. por 14| 6 Brown... 2138 
ay 20—U. CG. 17 6—Brown. Merit 
ARIZONA po Grose. = ay 12 Washing fore eee K i 7 Cc 
(Wildcats) O==Syracuse.)\s. 71, .42)| 15 Stantord: pe Teld beet vol raci 
aad ane piae a 13—Boston College... .18 CARNEGIE TECH Orange and Black 
eye State. eee ia 36—Connecticut... .. . 22 (Tartans) 24—California....... 20 
il : ae “34 ; Tartan Plata Fae ed State... .16 
12—Colorado: 65 Weeiev hoes 15—Slippery Hook... .0.| 20a iwicnail «aed 
13—New Mexico.... .33 2 A eet 14_Thte ne fede 18— Man age “i 
16—Idaho.. Uy 8 este ae e WA coceraniane & 6 | ann Gollege!: “ap 
dew) Perks State. +-8'| ean isto" 38 | 24— w, i. & fee at ae nae See eee oa 
Ve ee Oe en ee SSS Ebr a ioe ada O | °G<washington Stans 34 
de Tex! Weavetn 14712 | gy neta nes i ve BF | ge ae Me ar 65—san Dicgo Be. 2. 217 
O—Arizona State. ...47 12—Colby... he “44 eee icine 0 | 52—Fresno State..... 6 
ARKANSAS —ESATCN So 5 5, 0:9 ois 00 
arcansas | ERS dt] cHarranooca | cgLoRapo 
Cardinal and ye Bite Blue and Gold Stier mat roe 
0—Baylor ae Laie reine 55—Jacksonville St 0 13—Kan: St ne 
14—Tulsa 27 (Judges) 22—Abil. Christ "12 | 31—Kansas. 3 
—T, 12 Blue Sad White 8—Auburn..... .30 | 65—Arizona 12 
0—Rice 24] 2—Colby... 26—Austin Peay 0 | 20—Iowa St 0 
6—Texas.... 24 | 14 Massachusetts 18—Midd. Tenn.. 7 | 27—Nebrask: ; 
12—-Mississippi.. 14 | 22—Rhode Island.... 7—Memphis State...22 | 7—OkI fone 28 
21—Texas A&M . 8 | 34—Springfield... rail 12—Tenn. seohe: 3 92 Mingus 33 
60—Har.-Sim ..15 | 8—N. Hampshire... -18 | 14—Tennessee. 6| 7—Utah. a 
13—S. M. U.. 1) 6 | 14—Amer. Int'l... -. :18-|)19—Tampa..... 2... oe 14—Colorado State... 15 
14—Texas Tech. . 8 | 14—Bridgeport....27212 | 13—Miss. So.... |. |) 120 | 14—Air Force Acad.. | 20 
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COLORADO STATE 


(Rams) 
Green and single 
See 
— . Young. 
6—Air Force 36 
6—W yoming 
O0—Utah State...... 15 
57—Montana 
20—Utah.. 0 
12—New Mexico.. .. .17 
15—Colorado, ..14 
b= Denver......,... 8 
COLUMBIA 
(Lions) 
Light Blue and ies 
0—Brown......... .22 
8—Princeton 43 
13—Yale.... 
0—Harvard 26 
14—Buffalo,........ .34 
O—Cornell. . - 25 
0—Dartmouih. . 38 
0—Pennsylvania.... . 42 
0—Rutgers.........61 
CONNECTICUT 
(Huskies) 
Blue and White 
41—-Springfield...... -14 
6—Yale..:.......... 8 
55—American Int..... 6 


21—Maine.., . 6 
0—Delaware. . -28 
34—New Hamp an 
38—Northeaster: .14 
36—Rhode Island Ais) 
22—Boston Univ.... .36 
CORNELL 
(Big Red) 
Carnelian and White 

13—Colgate d 
21—Harvard........14 
0—Syracuse.. ...65 
12—Yale. a ae 
34—Princeton. . 8 
25—Columbia. . 0 
8—Brown. » 12 
15—Dartmouth, 4 a2 
19—Pennsylvania.. 7 
DARTMOUTH 


(Indians, Big Green) 
Green and White 


20—Lafayette. . a! 
13—Pennsylvania.. 12 
20—Brown. on O 
8—Holy Cross... |. : 14 
8—Harvard.. eel (3 
22—Yale. AL ee 
38—Columbia. . 0 
32—Cornell. . Scone) 
21—Princeton... |.) /12 

DAVIDSON 

(Wildcats) 

Red and Black 
17—Catawba........ 22 
8—Citadel. tan 6 
7—Presbyterian. a0 
oa _-Careon- Newman. . 12 
7—V.M. .42 
21-—Wolford. sear oes? | 
16—Wm. & Mary. 7 
22— Sy mond. Ree: 
20—Furman, 122 

DAYTON 
(Flyers) 

Red and Blue 
0O—Cincinnati ......14 
13—Richmond. yore | 
0—Bowl. Green. ~- 25 
8—Ohio U. Seve 


26—Loulsviile. Puke 
O—Xavier (O.). .... 
0—Holy Cross. 
6—Villanova. . 
ean (Ohio) 
7—Detroit...... 


DELAWARE 
(Blue Hens) 
Blue and a! 


7—Lehigh. 8 
35—Temple. .14 
6—Lafayette. . ier d 
36—N. Hampshire 14 
28—Connecticut..... - 0 
20—Rutgers.. ..... .37 
B—Maskactiisctis, eit 
28—Bucknell. nha 


g. Young. : “ 22 
8—Colorado St.. 9 


DETROIT 
(Titans) 
Cardinal and White 
21—Geo. Washington ts 


6—Air Force. 7 
26—Quantico. 13 
0—Villanova 7 
1—Xavier. ........ 6 
6—Arizona St.......27 
14—Marquette.. ....14 
0—Boston Coll... ..40 
27—Dayton.......... 7 
DICKINSON 


(Red Devils) 
Red and White 


O—F.&M.. PeeaQ2 
0—Haverford . es 
14—Susquehanna. Phe 39 
20—W agner. Fae Rare {4 
18—Allegheny. he. 13 
12— Wilke: 0 


19—Johns } Hopkins. a 35 
34—Ursinus.. 2.26 


DRAKE 
(Bulldogs) 
Blue and White 
6—So. Dakota St... .12 


0—Iowa St.. ++ .33 
0—Colorado St... . | /21 
16—Iowa T.. See! 


0—No. Texas ‘Sto... 42 
0—Tulsa ss 

14—Bradiey 
28—Wash. (Mo.). 
8—Wichita. . 


DREXEL TECH. 
(Dragons) 
Blue and Gold 
0—Albright. . cit aieanee at 
8—Nat'l ‘Aggies. . 
0—Gettysburg. 
O—W. Chester T.. 
6—Penn M. = 
14—Scranton. 


20—W. pee 
DUKE 


(Blue Devils) 
Blue and me nee 


0—So. Senolinae ce 
12 eee Brae ce 
15—Illinois. Cate LS 
12—Baylor. . ok 
7—Notre Dame..... 9 
20—N. C. St. Bee | 
$—Georiia Teeh.. ire LO 
18—L. 58 . 50 
29-_Wake. Forest..... 0 
7—No. Carolina..... 6 
FLORIDA 
(Gators) 
Blue and ie ata 
34—Tulan.. ..14 
7—Miss. State: ceed! 
21— UO BrAven oes & 
§—Vanderbilt. . aren 
7—L. 8.0; saeerr 4!) 
5—Auburn. acer ts) 
7—Georgia. . sara 
51—Arkanses St... 1... 7 
21—Florida State.. nor § 
12—Miami.. .. 9 
FLORIDA STATE 
(Seminoles) 
Garnet and Gold 
22—Tenn. Tech....., 7 


42—Furman.. 
gee hcornis Tech., ‘17 
27—Wake Forest... .. .24 
13—Georgia. “an 
28—Vireinia Tech. 0 
10-—Tennessee. . Beets) 
43—Tampa, 0 
17—Miami. RSS 
7—Florida../ 2/217! 1 


. AND M. 
Ble nd White 
Dickinson....... 0 
. Mopkins:......: 20 
14—Wash. & Lee..... Z 
30—Albright...._. |. .14 
22—-W. Maryland*... 8 | 8—Susquehanna..... vi 
14— Carnegie Tech... .25 | 283—-Swarthmore..... 0 
18—Muhlenberg..... .13 HOBART 
se fy ry yates ae SOBA, 
ur 
re urple Hurricanes) 29-Be faerie Rea 7 
urple and ene O—Rochester....... 24 
6— Florida St.. -42 1s— Vem: aes 14 
S—G- Washington. . -J1 | 13—alfred.....:..... 8 
Alab, 29 42—Union.. ae 
as 12—Hamilton. . 12 
12—Upsala. . Bay; 
HOFST 
(Flying Rbeny 
rt -36 34 Ww. rae 0 
GEO. WASHINGTON Shy he ote. 
(Colonials) 34— Upsala. . Pm 
Buff a 22—Bridgeport. . . 0 
6—Detroit. 14—Northeastern. ... . 24 
1S Richmond ob | O—Muhlenbere 12 
—Richmond...... .26 | 0—Muhlenberg..... . 
7—Wm. and Mary 0 | 12—Gettysburg...... 20 
12—W. Virginia 35 = . 13 
8—Navy. «+. 228 | 34—T Ah 
12— Wichita o 35 22—Kings Seint. <a 
20—Citadel.......... HOLY CROSS 
GEORGIA (Bulldogs) (Crasadenn 
Red and a Royal Purple 
8—Texas. . -33 | 0—Pittsburgh.......17 
14—Vanderbilt. . 21 14— Syracuse. . “i 
14—S. bet PeciCes ad 24 14—Dartmouth. 7 & 
28—Florida St.. .13 16—Boston U.. 2 & 
28—Kentucky....... 9 | 26—Dayton...:5.2.. 0 
0—Alabama --22 olgate.. ssa Yaer 0 
+ ieee sth O—Penn State...... = 
76—The Citadel: -“9 | 14—Marauette....... 
1S Gore eth : Toougaty 
(Yellow Jackets) Red and White 


Gold and 


Whtte 


13—Clemson. . 
8—Alabama. 
3—Georgi 


(Bullets) 
Orange gna ee 
6—Bucknell. 3 
14— Lehigh. ° 
27—Drexel Tech. 2)! 
18—Albright. dj 
7—~Muhlenberg... 
13—Lafayette. . ; 
20—Hofstra......... 
22—Temple. . 
32—F. and M. E 
HAMILTON 
(Continentals) 
Bull and Bigs 
3k Boe 


34—Swarthmore 
20—Haverford 
12—Hobart. 


(Cowboys) 
Purple and. Pees 
14—Tulsa aa 
7—Baylor. 
6—L. 8. U.. 
14—Arizona State. 
O—Mississippi.. 
13—Wichita. 
14—Texas West.. 
33 Arkansas. 
26—W. Texas St.. 
26—New Mex. A&M, 
HARVARD 
(The Crimson) 
eee 
3—Buffala. . 
14—Cornell. . 
20—Lehigh. 


26—Columbia. . a = : 5 


pS et 
6—Penn.. 
14—Princeton... 
22—Brown. cere 
28 Yale: vivtis wer ene 


3 
4 
” 7 | 20—Tulsa. 
7 
0 
8 


rea) be 
1 . 0—Washington St 
8 


8 | 21—Michigan: | 
anes 27—Northwestern. 


is 


Nee 


44— Wichita. 
0—Oklahoma St.. 


7—Mississippi. | 2! ~: 
cae Texas a 


37—Miami. 


: * 9 | 22—Texas Tech. 
~-l7 IDAHO 
16 (Vandals) 


Silver and Gold 


6—Oregon State.. .. 
24—Arizona. an3 
6—San Jose State. e 


ve 
-19 | 14——Montana. 


12 | 34—Utah State.) 2): 


ee 
“43 ILLINOIS 


(Fighting Illini) 
Orange ca a 


13—Ohio State. . 


; = 13 20—Minnesota. . 


16—Michigan State. 
8—Purdue. - 


12— Wisconsin. 


INDIANA 
(Hoosiers) 
Cream and Cee 
4 | 0—Notre Dame.. 
© | 18—West Virginia. « 
6 | 13—Iowa. 
“24 8—Ohio State. . 
12—Miami (Ohio). - 
6 | 6—Minnesota. . “es 
0 | 6&—Michigan St.. ste ate 
8—Michigan. . P 


—e 15—Puraue, 


IOWA — a 


(Hawkey: 
Old cae and “Black 
17—T bes 
13— Air Force. . 
34—Indiana. 
20—Wisconsin. 


SSS ODOooeom 
4 
i) 
5 
as 
=z 
3 
g 
oes 
Ls 


31—Notre Dame... 


IOWA STATE 
(Cyclones) 

Cardinal and Gold é 

ae Scant 


re 
Sef 
6—Missouri......... oe 
4 
6 

_ JOHNS HOPKINS 


(Blue Jays) 
Sable and Gold 


20—F. and M........ 8 
12—Ursinus......... 0 
38—Haverford.......24 


25—Dickinson...... .19 
13—W. Maryland.... 


JUNIATA 
(Indians) 
Blue and eag- 
24—-Scranton. 
20—Alfred. . 


0 
0 
28—Moravian.. Soak 
27—Lycoming....... 7 
Ee rae 
47—Wilk 0 
52—Drexel ‘Tech. 0 
33—Albright.. 


KANSAS 
(J syne 
Crimson Gea ue 


14—Tulane.......... 
21—Kansas St.. 
29—Nebraska. . 3 

3—Oklahoma Bt. 6 
13—Missouri.. 1113 


KANSAS STATE 
(Wildcats) 
Royal ed ta and el 


8—Missouri. 
6—Oklahom: 5 
12—Kansas. . fariaea 
7—Oklahoma St.. 
14—Iowa State...... 
7—Michigan State.. 


KENTUCKY 
(Wildcats) 

Blue and ga a 

51—Hawaii..... 

13— Georgia Tec 

6—Mississippi. . 


O—Auburn... a 
7—L. S. U.. . 32 
O0—Georgia........ peas 
33—Miss. state. .12 
0—Vanderbilt. . 0 
20— Xavier (O.).. eye 2G 
6—Tennessee....... 2 


KING’S COLLEGE 
(Monarchs) 

Red and Gold 
12—Bloomsburg St-. 


7—West gece. 
6—Ithaca. 46 
0—Seranton. Been 
o—wWw. Maryland. .30 
10—St. Vincent. ae 
20—Delaware State... 6 


KINGS POINT 


(Mariners) 
Blue and Gray 
6—Hamilton.. .25 
27—C. W. Post aa) 
32—R. P. I.. aN 
22—Waegner. .16 
0—Rochester 20 
12—Upsala. . .31 
18—Union.. . 0 
28—Trenton 22 


0—Hofstra..... SAR 


35—Temple.. oe a 
34—Bucknell. 
Soe 
uigers Pe oe 
3— aa : é 
14—Lehi i 
LEBANON VALLEY 
(Flying Dutchmen) 
Blue and White 


(Engineers 
Brown and W. ue 
8—Delaware..... 
14—-Gettysburg. . 
0—Harvard.. M20 
47—W. Reserve. « dota 
13—Rutgers. . 
i ao a 
7—V. M. I.. 
ape 
14—La' 
LOUISIANA’ STATE 
(Tigers) 
Purple and Gold 
26—Rice..... 4 
13—Alabama... 


10—Florida, . 
14—Mississippi.. 
50—Duke. 


fate State. 
62—Tul 
MAINE. ‘(Black Bears) 
Pale Blue 
19—Massachusetts.. 6 
37—Rhode Island.... 8 
26—Vermont........ 0 
14—N. Hampshire.... 0 
ER gg ee eek 
40—Bates. Ree 
12—Colby.. eae 
37—Bowdoin.. é 
MARQUETTE 
(Warriors) 
Blue and Old Gol e 
18—So. Dakota St.. 7 


_ 
SCAWONNOAWA 


O—Wisconsin. . 150 
8—Penn State. 40 
13—Boston Coll.. 21 
27—Coll. of Pacific 18 
14—Detroit...... 14 
8—T. C. U. 36 
0—Cincinnati 15 
OQ—Holy Cross. SOE! 
18—Arizona St.......42 


MARYLAND 
(Terrapins) 
Black and Gold 
O—Wake Forest..... 
21—N. Carolina St.... 
O—Clemson......... 8 
10—Texas A. & M.... 


0—No. ace. Prisrene 27 
7—Auburn. erty 
10—So. Carolina. 6 
14—Navy....... 1+ +40 
ret. 14 
44—Virgini 6 
MASSACHUSETTS 
-(Redmen) 
Maroon ps VBiine) 
6—Maine.. 4 .19 
14—Boston U.. By28 
36—Brandeis.........14 
14—Connecticut... .. .28 
8—Rhode Island... .24 


0—Northeastern 


14—Delaware... ..28 
25—New Hamp......24 
MIAMI 
(Hurricanes) 
Orange, Green, White 
0—Wisconsin.......20 
14—Baylor.......... 8 
O—L.S. U..........41 
2—Boston Coll...... 6 
15—Vanderbilt.......28 
6—Florida St........17 
14—-Maryland....... 26 
26—Houston.........37 
9—Florida..... Boa iio hah 


MIAMI (OHIO) 
nas th 
Red and White 
34—W. = aap wee Bere 


8—Xavier. . 22 
35—Ken State .. 0 
14—Ohio U. 510 

te Epa 4 
24—-Bowling’ Green. ..14 
26—Marshall. sea 
34—Dayton.. -.0 

7—Cincinnati. . -18 

MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 

Maize and pie 
20—So. Calif.. -19 
12—Michigan St. .12 
14—Navy.. .20 
24—Ni oréhwestern. 55 
20—Minnesota.. oal8 
14—Iowa... .. ..45...37 

8—Illinois. ..21 

6—Indiana. vous 
14—Ohio State. . .20 
MICHIGAN STATE 
(Spartans 

Green and White 
32—California....... 12 
12—Michigan.. 12 
22—Pittsburgh. . a8, 

6—Purdue.. ie dd 

O—TIllinois..........16j 

7—Wisconsin....... 9 

O—Indiana......... 6 
12—Minnesota...... .39 
26—Kansas State..... 7 

MIDDLEBURY 

(Panthers) 

Blue and White 

8—Wesleyan........ 0 
14—Worcester T...... 13 

0O—Williams........31 

O—Bates... 20 
18—R. P. I.. 0 
12—Norwich. . Pd 

6—Vermont. .. 20 

MINNESOTA 

(Golden Gophers) 

Maroon and Gold 
21—Washington...... 24 

7—Pittsburgh.......13 

3—Northwestern.... 7 

8—lIllinios..........20 
a et rion ne Be AU 

0—Indiana. 7 ane 
6—Iowa.. ae 
39—Mich. State... .12 
12—Wisconsin. 27 

MISSISSIPPI 

(Rebels) 

Red and Blue 
17—Memphis St...... 0 
27—Kentucky....... 6 


21—Trinity (Tex. ye sons LU) 


19—Tulane. 8 
24—Hardin-Simm.. 6 
14—Arkansas. set) 
O—L. S. U.. teteeee sd 
56—Houston. . ae & 
16—Tennegsee. oe) 
21—Miss, State...... 0 
MISSISSIPPI STATE 
(Bulldogs, Maroons) 
Maroon and Wie 
14—Florida. . 
8—Tennessee.......13 
28—Memphis St...... 6 
38—Arkansas S8t...... 0 
7—Alabama........ 9 
pale oe ae = ee 33 
14—Auburn. shes ae 
6—L. S. U.. ae. 
0—Mississippi.. va 
MISSOURI 
(Tigers) 

Old Gold and Black 
8—Vanderbilt.. 1 
14—Idaho.. .10 
0—Texas A. & M.. .12 
19—S. M. 2 
ooo icaueas Stic ieee 
14—Iowa State....... 6 
31—Nebraska........ 0 
33—Colorado........ 9 
0—Oklahoma.......39 
13—Kansas..........13 
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MONTANA 
(Grizzlies) 
eee eee ae 


7 

12—Brigham Young... 41 

7—Colorado St...... 

6—Idaho.. . 
6—Montana st. 


MUHLENBERG 
Mul 


42—Leb. Valley. . 
6—Gettysburg. . 
12—Hofstra...... ‘ 


NAVY 
(U.S. Naval Acad.) 
(Midshipmen) 
Blue and Gold 
14—Wm. and Matye . 0 
28—Boston U.. Pal 
20—Michigan. . 
6—Tulane. 
50—Pennsylvania. ; 
20—Notre mae 
40—Maryland.. > 
28—Geo. Wash....... 
6—Army’s:. Doane 


NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 
“Scarlet and Creme 
14—Penn State.. 
0—Purdue.. searereel 
7—Iowa Siate.. 
6—Kansas St.. 


0O—Syracuse.. 58 
16—Colorado Thea 
0—Missouri ry | 
7—Kansas... .29 
14— Pittsburgh » 6 
7—Oklahoma. . -40 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Blue Wildcats) 
Blue and White 


6—Northeastern.. .. . 12 
13—Rhode island .20 
O0—Maine.. .. 14 
14— Delaware. . 36 
18—Brandeis., Ae tei 
0—Connecticu' -+ 34 
43—Springfield..-... .20 
24—Massachusetts... .25 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Tar Heels) 
Light Blue and White 
14—N,. C. State qi 
21—Clemson.. 
8—So. Calif. 


toto 


NRONNCONOH 


6—So. Carolina 
27—Maryland........ 
26—Wake Bai ae 
21—Tennessee. 
42—Virginia. . Nass 
ae Dame... .3 


NO. CAROLINA ST. 
(Wolfpack) 
Red and White 


21—No. aa prin 
6—Maryland.. -21 
26— Virginia. . 14 
7—Wake Forest.. .. .13 


6—Wm. & Mary.. 
13—Duke. 20 
14—Virginia Tech, 
14—Miss. Southern. . 
6—Clemson.. 
7—So, Carolina. 


NORTHEASTERN 
(Huskies) 

Red and Black 
26—Rhode Island,... 
12—N. Hampshire. . 
30—Springfield. . 
42—American Int'l. 
24—Hofstra.. 
12—Massachusetts.. 
36—Bridgeport.. 4 
14—Connecticut... .. .3 


- wo 
DBWDOrGNOD 


816 


NORWICH 
(Horsemen) 
Maroon and Old mee 
24—Bridgeport 8 

i oe Ban 8 
0—Coast Guard 12 
6—St. Lawrence 
16—Vermont.. 12 
§—Middlebury. ene 

12—W. P.I.. 1 2cKod 


NOTRE DAME 


OHIO STATE 


(Buckeyes) 
Scarlet ee Sisk 
23—S. M. me 
12 Washingtoa.. 7 
19—HIllinois. is 
49—Indiana. aces! 
7—Wisconsin....... 7 
0—Northwestern 21 
eee 14 
38—Iow: .28 
20—Michigaa, Rees AS 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
(Bobcats) 
Green and White 

38—Youngstown..... 
13—Toledo.......... 
6—Kent State.. 
27—Dayton....... 
10—Miami (0.}. 
22—Marshall . 
14—West. Mich... |: 

6—Bowling Green... 
23—Louisville........ 


-_ 


ooh AE: 
One OR DEAS 


OKLAHOMA 
(Sooners) 
Crimson and Cream 
47—W. Virginia......1 
6—Oregon.... ei 
W4A—Texas.... cine wes 
AS—KansaGs.....66..5 2 
40—Kansas St........ 
23—Colorado........ 
20—Iowa St.......... 
39—Missouri......... 
40—Nebraska,....... 
7—OkKla. State. ..... 


= 
SNOCONSONSHF 


OKLAHOMA STATE 
(Aggies, Cowboys) 
Orange and Black 


31—Denver. .14 
21—N. Texas ‘St. 14 
43—Wichita. po 
GPM UISA oats eis. sles ley ced 
7—Houston...25.... 0 
19—Cincinnati.......14 
29—Air Force... .... .33 
14——-Kangas Sti... 7 

G-—KAansaSi ys... cB 


0—Oklahoma. 


OREGON 
(Webfoots, Ducks) 
Green and Yellow 
27—Idaho eres 32 Q: 
0- SOklanown. 6 
25—So. Calif. area 
6—California. . 23 
0— Washington's St. 6 
12—Stanford.. rake 
3—U.C.L.A.. 7 
20—Oregon State....: 0 


0—Oregon.........- 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Quakers) 
Red and Blue 
0—Penn State.......43 
12—Dartmouth......13 


14—Princeton........20 
21—Brown.......... 


42—Columbis se 
7—Cornell.,......-. 


PENN STATE 
(Nittany Lions) 
Blue and Wi 
7—Nebraska.. 5 ar, 
43—Pennsylvania.. 
O—Army. nates 
40—Marquette. 
34—Boston U 
6—Syracuse 
36—Furman. 
14— West Virgin 
32—HolyCross ...... 
25—Pittsburgh....... 


PITTSBURGH 
(Panthers) 
Blue and Gold 


8—Michigan § 
15—W. Virginia. 
14—Army..... 
13—Syracuse. . 
29—Notre Dame : 

6—Nebraska........14 
21—Penn State.......25 


PRINCETON 

(Tigers) 

Orange and eutiee 
0—Rutgers.. . 

43—Columbia. . 

20—Pennsylvania 


if ae eto ee 13 
8—Cornell, , 34 
28—Brown, -18 
16—Harvard.. 14 
50—Yale. aie! 
12—Dartmouih. .21 
PURDUE 
(Boilermakers) 

Old Gold and Black 
28—Nebraska. . ae 10 
24—Rice. veers 
6—Wisconsin. Teh 
14—Michigan St... |) 6 
29—Notre Dame... .. .22 
31—Illinois. Rares 
14— Ohio State.. ... .14 
23—Northwestern. .. 6 
1§6—Indianay non 2S 


(Fighting Engineers) 
Cherry and White 


8—Norwich.........18 
14—Hamilton. ...) 2) 134 
7—Kings Point. | |: roue 
21—Union.. . 20 
0—Middlebury, . -18 
6—Worcester T... . .26 
8—Coast Guard.. .. .28 
7—Rochester...°.. .. .34 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rams) 


( 
Bue and White 
aaa at 26 


8—Maine.. 37 
20—N. Hamp.. 2d 
52—Brandeis.. . wey 
24— Massae husetts.. 8 

6—Brown. Sa oeh dy 
28—Springfield.. | |) | 14 

8—Connecticut. ||: 136 


SNBhawobus 


33—Baylor, ~..0- «2 a 


RICHMOND 
(Spiders) 
Blue and ines 
22—West Va.. 
12—Dayton... .- 
6—V..M.I..: 
12—Rutegers. . 
26—Geo. 


5 2 
15—Wm. and Mary... 18 


ROCHESTER 
(Yellowjackets) 
Blue and poe. 


ma, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
. 6 
a 4 
RUTGE 
(Scarlet Riias) 
(Queensmen) 

Scarlet 
28—Princeton. . 0 
21—-Colgate.. By ¢ 
33—Richmon .12 
57—Bucknell. -12 
44—Lehigh . 13 
37—Delaware. ..... sae 
18—Lafayette... .. 0 


12— Quantico Mar.. “18 
61—Columbia. . Few\t) 


ST. LAWRENCE 
(Larries) 
Scarlet and Brown 
O—Queens (Can.). ..15 
7—Hobart..... . 20 
9—Lycomin; ae 
O—Alfred... 4 
3—Norwitht. or ose. 
21—Army ‘B’’.. .... 
7—Vermont.. . 


SCRANTON 
(Royals) 
Purple and White 
Habre Cath: - .-48 
0—Juniat ae 


33—Drexel Tech. . |. 14 
FO boa nO 
25—Wilkes. wea 0 
14—Albright. . .. 30 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Gamecocks) 
Garnet and aang 
8—Duke. . 


Rae 


NATE NODAL AS / 


26—Clemson.... 

6—Maryland........ 
22—Furman. i028. 
28—Virginia......... 
12—N. C. State. ..... 
24—Wake Forest..... 


SOUTHERN CALIF, 
(Trojans) 

Cardinal and Gold 

21—Oregon State... 
19—Michigan. ......20 
7—No. Carolina. . aS 
O—Oregon. ... neg 
12—Callfornia.. 4 
3 —Seaniorde = Sikeced 
29—Stanfor Paani) 
21—Washington.. 6 
oa 


= 


_ 


15—U. Crh, AS ‘ 
13—Notre Dame... .. .2 


& 
z 
2 


BSeoSovons 


14—Connectjcut. ....41 
0—Amh + fee © 
§—Colby. « -- +. 2438 


14—Rhode ee -- 28 


STANFORD 
(Indians) 
Cardinal and —_ 
6—Washington hee 
7—Rice. 


0—Northwestern. 


regi - 
16—Oregon St.. 
15—California.. 


SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
Orange and Maroon 
6—Ursinus.. sedoas WO 
7—Swarthmore. .... 0 
39—Dickinson.. .14 
12—Grove City, ae 

12— California (Pay. 
6—Wagner. 
7—Haverford. : 8 


SWARTHMORE 
(Little Quakers) 
Garnet and wee ¥ 


12— Oberlin. . 1 
Q—Susquehanna. .. ae ee 
8—Hamilton. . ..34 

24—Ursinus.. tol) 
6—Wesleyan. . .14 


0—Johns Hopkins. . 24 
0—Haverford. 1.28 


SYRACUSE 
(Orangemen) 
Royal Blue and Orange 
24—Boston College . .14 


13—Holy Cross... ..14 
55—Cornell,... o. .. <. 0 
38—Nebraska. . 0 
14—Penn St.. A nee 
16—Pittsburgh. . ara 3 
42—Bosion U........ 0 
FT sen 0 

15—West Virginia. .. . 12 

TEMPLE 
(Owls) 

Cherry and White 
14—Delaware. ..... .35 
a eee ae see 

0—Lafayette.. . 35 
0—Scranton. iat] 
6—Buffalo..........54 
6—Bucknell.:*.4.. & <44 
¢— Gettysburg. . 22 
6—Hofstra.. 1.184 
TENNESSEE 
(Volunteers) 
Orange and vine 
O—Auburn..... -13 
13—Miss. State. . 8 
7—Georgia Tech .21 
14—Alabama... Selah 
0—Florida St.. -10 
7—N. Carolina .21 
pee pa 3 .14 
18—Mississipp -16 
2—Kentucky 6 


10— Vanderbilt, 


~ 22—Baylor. 


TEXAS A. & M. 
(Aggies) 
aearoon ad White 
Tech -15 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
(Horned Frogs) 
Purple ae hie 

42—Kansas. . Btn 

O—Iowa.......5.... 

12—Arkansas. ...... 
26—Texas Tech..... 
24—Texas A. Sa 


tet 


36—Marauette. . 

Do POXAB. i 5 Senate 

21—Rice. 
13—S. M. U... 


TEXAS TECH 

(Red Raiders) 

Scarlet and Black 

15—Tex. A.&M F: 

32— West Texas St. ay i 
7—Texas. ee Fi 
OMT Ce ATi: 26 
7—Baylor.. U2 eG 
_O—Tulane......... ae 


boise uy 
SOnwmmowoaasS 


8—Arkansas........14 
17—Houston.........22 


TRINITY 
(Hilitoppers, 
Bantams) 
Blue and Gold 


- 12—Denison.... .. .. .27 


12—Williams. 
6—Tutts. 


18— Wesleyan. 


TUFTS 
(Jumbos) 
Brown and Blue 
26—Bowdoin......... 6 


8—Williams.. 
42—Ambherst. . Eo 
6—Rochester....... .46 
16—Lafayette.. .... 8 


TULANE 
(Green Wave) 

Green and ele Blue 
14— Florida. . .3 


0—Louisiana St... .62 


TULSA 
(Golden Hurricane 
Blue, Crimson, Gol 
9—Hardin-Simmons. . 14 
27—Arkansas. 14 
34—Arizona, 0 
24—Oklahoma St.. 16 
59—Drake. . 0 
7—No. Texas St. 8 
25—Houston.. be 
6—Cineinnati.. ramtnelec 
9—Texas Tech...... 
25—Wichita......... 


19—Stanfo Herp) 
20—Washington eo or 


17—California 


UNION 
(Dutchmen) 
Garnet 
6—Bates. 
0—Ambherst. 


0—Hobart.. 
6—Williams.. . 
O—Kings Point...... 
O—Hanmilton,....... 


UPSALA 
(Vikings) 
Blue and Gray 
0—American Int'l... 8 


8—Hofstra.. . B84 
6—Lebanon Valley ..16 
8—Bridgeport.......14 
31—Kings Point. ape 
26—Moravian., Pet. 
27—Hobart,..:......12 
URSINUS 
(Bears) 

Red, Gold, Black 
0—Susquehanna peaks 6 
0—Johns PCE RSe: .12 
O—Wilkes. ale 
—Swarthmore.. 24 
6—Wagner. 1.126 
6—Haverford. .38 
O0—Lebanon Valley. .12 
6—Dickinson. 34 

UTAH 
(Redskins, Utes) 
Cardinal and White 

20—Montana........ 6 
7—Brigham Y’ng....14 
0—Idaho... 20 
21—California 36 
20—Denver. . .16 
14—Air Force -16 
20— Wyoming $25 
0—Colorado S$ .20 
O—Colorado........ 7 
12—Utah State...... 7 

VANDERBILT .- 

(Commodores) 

Gold and Black 

12—Missouri....«.... 8 
21—Georgia.........14 
0—Alabama........ 0 
7—Clemson.........12 
ae ee tge ene Sree 
39—Virginia. . <6 
28—Miami. eal: 
0—Kentucky.. wali) 
12—Tulane. ae) 
6—Tennessee...... 10 
VERMONT 
(Catamounts) 


Green and Gold 


30—Coast Guard.... .30 
O—Maine...........26 
14—Hobart..........18 
O—Rochester........46 
12—Norwich.........16 

.| 26—St. Lawrence..... 7 
20—Middlebury...... 6 

VILLANOVA 
(Wildcats) 


Blue and Wi cee 

28—West ees 

6—V. M. I.. 
21—Boston Goil.. 

7—Detroit. . 

9—Wake Forest. 
13—Richmond. . 

6—Wichita..:...... 

9—Dayton.......... 
13—Quantico Mar.... 


VIRGINIA M. I. 
(Cadets, Keydets) 
Red, White, Yellow 
46—Morehead St..... 
33—Villanova........ 
12—Richmond...... 


13—Tampa. . 
42—Dayidson. . 
Eres eee 


6—The Giiadel. 
16—Va. Tech 


VIRGINIA TECH 

(Gobblers) 
Maroon and oranys 

28—West Tex. St.....12 


we 


Ww 
22—Virginia. . 
O—W. Vi rginia. . 
14—N. Carolina St 
27—Richmond.. 
ato ‘South'n 
21—V. 


WAGNER 
(Seahawks) 
Green and White 

8—Penn M. C.. . A3 
15—Haverford.. .14 
13—Hamilton....... .20 
16—Kings saat Rts 4 
6 
4 


18—Dickinson . 

26—Ursinus.. 

13—Susquehanna. . 
6—Moravian.. 


WAKE FOREST 
(Demon Deacons) 
Gold and Btaee'S 
34—Maryland.. 0 
13—Va. Tech.. 6 
24—Florida State.. 27 
13—N. Carolina St.. 7 
7—Villanova........ 9 
7—No. Carolina..... 26 
fatto tke Secale 3 
0—Duke. ieee. 
7—Auburn.. Ob 
7—So. Carolina. 24 


WASHINGTON 
(Huskies) 

Purple and Gold 
14—San Jose State... 6 
24—Minnesota.......2 

7—Ohio State. . 
12—Stanford......... 
0—U. C.L. ge dees 
ea ade St.. 
6—Orego 0 
6—So. Calitornia. 721 
7—California.. etnies 
14—Wash. State.. .18 


WASHINGTON ST. 
(Cougars) 
Crimson and sibel 

40—Stanford.. 
28—Northwestern. 129 
br Pa pee 34 
8—Idaho.. 
6—Oregon. 0 
6—So, California. 114 
38—U é - +20 
# Greg. on rst. 0 
34—Coll. of Pacific. 0 
18—Washington.. :14 


WESLEYAN 
(Cardinals) 
Cardinal and eel 
0Q—Middlebury.. 8 
32—Bowdoin. 8 
15—Coast Guard. . 6 
8—Worcester T...... :20 
O—Ambherst.........19 
14—Swarthmore...... 6 
7—Williams,........16 
22—Trinity..........18 


56—Wm., & Mary. 
12—Syracuse...... < 


WICHITA 


14—Bowling Green. 
16—Cincinnati. : 


WM. AND MARY | ie 


(Indians) gi 
res Gold, Stlver _ 
0—Nav 


teens 


15—Va. VTech, Se ae 
6-—Vi Maca imeeie ae 

13—N.' C. State:.7 scene 
0—G. Washington. = feseel 
7—Boston U.. 133. 
7—Davidson.. Sales 
6—West Va. ee ae 
18—Richmond.. ., /)/15 3 

= WILLIAMS 


(Ephs, Ephmen) 
Royal Pua 
0—Trinity.. 
46—Colby.. we 
§1—Middlebury.. SA : 
48—Bowdoin.. . 
37—Tufts. ..... 
40—Union..... 
16—Wesleyan. . 
12—Amherst. ... 2.06. 


= 


to 
NNBDOHORNW 


WISCONSIN 


(ee adgers) 
Cardinal and ge 
20—Miami. 
50—Marquette. . 
31—Purdue. . 
9—Iowa.. 
7—Ohio State. 
9— Michigan St. 
17—Nort, hwestern . 
31—Illinois. Zi 
27—Minnesota. . 


WYOMING 
(Cowboys) 
Brown and Gold 

14—Kansas St........17 
21—Montana........14 
15—Denver.. Bae! ©) 
28—Oregon St.. et) 
7—Colorado St ..... 6 
12—New eee: ..13 
25—Utah . 20 
41—Utah State.. ..13 
6—Air Force... speed 
22—Brig. Young. ....14 


XAVIER (OHIO) 
(Musketeers) 
Royal Blue and White 
8—St. Joseph’s...... 
0—Kent State.. 
ick vere Mar.. 
22—Miami. 
8— Cincinnati. . 
6—Detroit.. ‘ 
16—Dayton... . eseietoieey 
14—Marshall........ 
34-—Toledo ...be-Gs vena 
6—Kentucky.. 


YALE 
Bulldogs—unofficial) 
Yale Blue 


ru 


ere ee 
weeny 


pees 
SHAOmROM ARS 


to 


perc cuueceans 


29—Brown. 1135 
o—Columbia. . .13 
7—Cornell. . s 


14—Colgate.... 
14—Dartmouth. . 
6—Pennsylvania 
14— Princeton. . 
0—Harvard... 


WEE S. \S, 4 


818 Sporting Events—Post Season Football; Cross Country Runs, Walking 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


Figu entheses after denote attendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 
led below see earlier editions of The World Almanac 


: aie 


HOSE, BOWL, a 
an. Pasadena, . = 
1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13 1949—West Virginia 21. Mines 12 (13,000) 
193¢—Stanford uthern Methodist 0 1950—Texas Western 20 ( 


9: exas 33, wn A 
1954 Tenas ols 20 Coleje of Puce 14,108 
'exas a of Pacific 

lege teat 


) 
1,000 

0 (92,200) 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska er 


1957—Texas Christian 28, Syracuse 27 (68,000) 
1958—Navy 20, Rice 7 (75,504) 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Dec.) (Montgomery, Ala. , 
1949—South 27, North 13 (21,500) 
1950—South 31, North 6 (21,000) 
1951—Scuth 20, North 14 a8 
1952—South 28, North 7 
1953—South 40, North 20 es 


*The 1942 game was eae in Durham, N. C. 
SUGAK BOWL 


(New Orleans, La.) 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 (82,000) 
1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 (82,000) 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 (82,000) 
1954—Georgia Tech 42, West Virginia 19 (75,000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82,000) 
1956—Georgia Tech 7, Pittsburgh 0 (80,175) 
1957—Baylor 13, Tennessee 7 (81,000) 
1958—Mississippi 39, Texas 7 (82,000) 

ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 
1948—Texas 41, Georgia 28 660.525) 
1950—Santa Clara 21, Kentucky 13 (64,816) 
1951—Clemsen 15, Miami 14 (65,181) 
1952—Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 (65,837) 
1953—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 (68,280) 
1954—Oklahoma 7, Maryland 0 (68,718) 
1955—Duke 34, Nebraska 7 (68,750) 
1956—Oklahoma 20, Maryland 6 (76,561) 
1957—Colorado 27, Clemson 21 (72,552) 1956—West 7, East 6 (61,000) 
1958—Oklahoma 48, Duke 21 (76,318) 1957—West 27, East 13 
OTHER POST-SEASON GAMES OF 1957 
Rice Bowl, Tokyo, Japan—Johnson AFB 6, Sukiran Marines 0. 
Shrimp Bowl, Galveston, Texas—Bolling AFB 28, San Diego Marines 7. 
Shrine College All-Siar Game, Miami, Fla.—North 23, South 20. 
Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla.—Tennessee 3, Texas A.&M. 0. 
Prairie View Bowl, Houston, Texas—Prairie View A.&M. 6, Texas Southern 6, 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1958 


1956—North 14. South 0 (21,000) 
1957—South 21, North 20 


SHRINE ALL-STAR GAME (EAST-WEST) 
(San Francisco) 

1949, Jan, 1—East 14, West 12 (59,000) 

1949, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 (63,000 

1950, Dec. 30—West 16, East 7 (62,000 

1951, Dec. 29—East 15. West 14 (60,000) 

1952, Dec. 27—East 21, West 20 (62,000) 
1954—Jan. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,000) 
1955—Jan. 1—East 13, West 12 (60,000) 
1955—Dec. 31—East 29, West 6 (60,000) 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 
62nd Boston Mar... .|26 mi. 385 yds, |Franjo Mihalic. Yugoslavia,..| 2:25:54.0/ Boston, Mass... >| Apr. 19 
A, A. U. Walk. ...../20 kilometers...}Ronald Laird, U.S. Army....| 1:40:09.0) Baltimore, Md...|Apr. 27 
A. A. U. Walk....../10 kilometers... .| Bruce MacDonald, 
NY Pioneer’ Clhubiesce an 50:37.0/ New York, N.Y.)May 4 
Nat'l Marathon Ch. ./26 mi. 385 yds. |John J, Kelley, Boston A.A... *2:21:00.4) Yonkers, N. Y...|May 18 
A. A. U. Walk... .. .|50 kilometers...|James E. Hewson, 
Buffalo, N. Y.............| 4:43:40.0 Pittsburgh, Pa...|June 15 
A. A. U. Walk...... 40 kilometers. ..| James E. Hewson, 
Buffalo, N. Y.............] 3:49:03.5 Dayton, Ohio.. .|May 25 
A. A. U. Walk... .../35 kilometers...|Leo Sjogren, Finnish-Amer. 
A. C., Los Angeles..,....,.| 3:25:35.0/Seattle, Wash... ; Aug. 9 
A. A. U. Run......./15 kilometers...|Pete McArdle, N. Y. A. C.... 46 :04,9 Sante Monies, = 
Alt... oe... | SEDt, 
A. A. U. Walk. .....|25 kilometers..,|Ronald Laird, N. Y. Phila, "Pacts nk Sept, ; 
Pioneer Club..............| 2:16:05.0 
1st Inter’l. Marathon} 26 mi. 385 yds. |John J. Kelley, Boston A.A.. .| 2:20:55.6| Jersey City N.J.|Oct. 11 
Western Hemisphere 
Marathon. ......./26 mi, 385 yds, |Mike Alien, Culver City A.C..|*2:32:54.6 Cucen City, 
alif.........|/Sept. 14 
A, A. U. Walk... .. .|30 kilometers... Guillermo Weller, Argentina. .| 2:49:12.5|Los Angeles Sept.: 
A. A. U. Walk... ...|15 kilometers.. .| John W. Humcke, oe . bia 
New York A. C...........]/ 1:19:09.0 oo City, 
« Dei e's as sare MOOtE 
10th Boardwalk Mile |1 mile......... Frank Batson, Phila, Pa.,.., 4:25.0/ Atlantic City, ae 
Ne: Seasteniane ries 
A, A. U. Run... ./30 kilometers... act ae = or st 
- tisburgh, Pa... ......1..) Aid :28.0/ York, Pa.......|Nov. 
Heptagonal X-cty,.. .|5-miles....... .|R. Dyke Benjamin, Harvard, . 25:12.0) New York, N.Y. Noy 3 
Bie Peete: wah : ee Le lareeorets iy ote, ate Be el Norman, Okla...|Nov. 8 
“x Cly......./4 miles......,./Charles Jones, Iowa......... 0 :18.0| Chicago, Ill... .. 5 
I. C, 4-A X-cty....../5 miles... || res eee emaed ys a Novas 
ichigan State............ 24:21.4| New York, N.Y. ‘ 
N.C. A. A. X-cty. ../4 miles_-...... Crawford Kennedy, E. Lansing, N.Y NOES 
Michigan State........... 20:07.1!  Mich.. .......| Nov, 24 


* Meet record. 
Berri ropiy. task Sate rn one (Unofficial) : 
,» Tan €,astest recorded marathon—2 hours 15 minut 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 24, 1958. Antti Viskari of Finland set a mark of 21414.0. in the 60En 
.Boston Marathon, Apr. 19, 1956, but the course later was discovered to be: 1,187 yards short. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 819 


Horse Racing Records 


Time is expressed in minutes ‘and seconds. Dollars means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is 
5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards. 


Belmont Park 


BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLDS, COLTS AND FILLIES) 
Cnaugurated 1867. Distance 115 miles) 


Year Winner, weight Time |Dollars|; Year Winner, weight Time | Dollars 


1898. .| Bowling Brook (122)...... 2.32 7,810}| 1930. .|Gallant Fox (126) Re rs 2.31 3-5) 66,040 
1899. .|Jean Bereaud (122)....... 2.23 9,445)! 1931. .| Twenty Grand (126)...... 2.29 3-5] 58,770 
19007 | Hdrim (126)... ee 2.21 1-2) 14,790)|1932..|Faireno (126)............. 2.32 4-5) 55,120 
1901. .}|Commando (126)......... 2.21 11,595}| 1933. .) Hurryoff (126)............ 2.32 3-5] 49,490 
1902. .| Masterman ne) SR am Bae 2.22 1-2) 13,220]|1934. .| Peace Chance (126).<..... 2.29 1-5| 43,410 
1903. . Seas CELG Veena os 2.23 1-5) 12,285)/|1935. .]Omaha (126)............. 2.30 3-5) 35,480 
1904*.| Delhi (126)....... . -|2-06 3-5} 11,575)|1936..| Granville (126). .......... 2.30 29,800 
1905*.| Tanya (121)...... 2.0; 17,240)| 1937. .| War Admiral (126)........ 2.28 3-5) 38,020 
906. omaster (126) 2.20 1938. .|Pasteurized (126) ..| 2.29 2-5} 34,530 
PROP cee GLer, Pain (TAG). «..cjo0'c sas here + chet 22,765|| 1939. .| Johnstown (126) ..| 2.29 3-5) 37,020 
MAGA COMM TL ZB) oo sisie wise ciate mane « 22,765|| 1940. .) Bimelech (126) ..|2.29 3-5) 35,030 
1909. .|Joe Madden (126 2.21 3-5) 24,550) 1941. .| Whirlaway (126) 2.3 39,770 
1910. .|Sweep (126)...... aa 5 i 1942, .|Shut Out (126). 2.29 1-5) 44,520 
1913. .|Prince Eugene (109).. ..|2.18 2'825]| 1943. .| Count Fleet (126). 2.2 
1914. .| Luke McLuke (126).,..... 2.20 3,025)|1944.. eg .| 2.3. 
1915. .|The Finn (126)........... 2.18 2-5} 1,825)|1945. .| Pavot ( 2.3) 
1916. .|Friar Rock (126).......... 2:22 4,100}/1946 . meee a3) i 
1917. .| Hourless (126)............ 2.17 4-5} 5,800|/1947. .| Phalanx (126) 5 
W018 — || Johren.(126)...:. 2. . foe 2.20 2-5) 8,950)|/ 1948, .| Citation (126)............ 2.28 1-5| 77,700 
1919. ./Sir Barton (126).......... 2.17 2-5} 11,950)|1949..| Capot (126).............. 2.30 1-5} 60,900 
1920. .|Mano’ War (126)......... 2.14 1-5) 7,950)| 1950. .} Middleground (126)....... 2.28 3-5) 61.350 
1921. .| Grey vl EL Aiea ced 2.16 4-5) 8,650/|1951. .| Counterpoint (126)........ 2.29 82,000 
1922.. Somat { 1h ee er a ae 2.18 4-5) 39,200)|1952. .|One Count (126).,......... 2.30 1-5| 82,400 
TOS cc MOV (LLG): hes occ ee ow wrarwetery es 2.19 8,000) | 1953. .| Native ee (126) scm ee 2.28 3-5] 82,500 
1924.. tira’ Pisy (O26) See 2.18 4-5) 42,880/|/1954..| High Gun (126) .......... 30 4-5 A 
1925. . Spas Flag (126) .2.22- 2.16 4-5) 28,500)|1955. .| Nashua (136) AGE Seat 5% 2.29 83,700 
1926*.| Crusader (1Z0)........... 2.32 1-5) 48.550)| 1956. .| Needles (126)............. 2.29 4-5) 83,600 
1927;. Ghaneo. Shot. (126)........ 2.32 2-5) 60,910}| 1957. .|Gallant Man (126)........ .|2.26 3-5] 77,300 
1928. .| Vito (126) »+.-|2.33 1-5 63,430)|1958..|Cavan (126) .............. 2.30 1-5| 73,400 
1929. :|Blue Larkspur (126) \.. .|2.32 4-5| 59,650) 


*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890: Morris Park, 1890-1965. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874; 142 
miles, 1874-1889; 114 miles, 1890-1892: 11, miles, 1893- 1894; 114 miles, 1895; 13g miles, 1896- 1925; in- 
creased to 145 miles, 1926. Run at 144 miles, 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 1912, 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEAR OLDS AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884. Distance 114 miles) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars;| Year Winner, age. weight Time |Dollars 


1898. .|Tillo (4) (119)... 2... ...0% 2.08 1-5) 6,800}|/1930. .|Petee Wrack eae (122).. ., {2.07 2-5) 11,850 
1899, .|Imp (5) (114)............. 2.08 2-5) 6,800]|/1931..|Mokatam (4) (123)........ 2.02 2-5] 11,200 
1900.. Kinley Mack AGS (125)... ..|2.06 6,800} | 1932. .| White Clover i oe (115)... |2.03 2-5] 11,100 
1901. .|/Alcedo (4) (112)..,......-. 2.05 3-5) 7,800}/1933. .|Equipoise (5 aa Poe eth 2.02 7,250: 
1902. .|/Gold Heels (4) rink .. {2.05 1-5} _7,800)/1934. .|Ladysman (4) OF &) ite 2.03 3-5) 5,750 
1903.. Africander ae iu 0) ../2.10 2-5} 16,490)|1935../Head Play (5) Tre .. [2.02 12,175 
1904, .| Hermis 2.05 16,800)|1936..|Firethorn (4) (116) 2.04 3-5) 12,125 
1905... Bagames My (123). 2.05 2-5) 16,860||1937..|Aneroid (4) (110) 2.01 3-5 2 
1906. .'Go ney py ae (116 ; 2.05 1-5) 16,800//1938..|/Snark (5) (120). 2.01 2-5) 17,050 
1907. .| Nealon anes papiete 2.06 2-5! 16,800||1939. .|Cravat (4) a}: 2.02 4-5| 17,750 
1908. .|/Ballot (4) (127)..... . »/2.03 19,750})1940. .|Eight Thirty (4) (127) 2.01 3-5) 19,850 
1909. .| Fitz Ticrbert “B (105) .|2.03 2-5] 3,850)|1941. .| Your Chance @ (114) 2.02 3-5| 25,2 
1910, .|Olambala (4) (115)........ 2.04 2-5) 4,800/|/1942,.|Market Wise (4) (124) 2.01 4-5) 27,800 
1913..|Whisk Broom 7 A (139)..|2.00 ,000/}1943. .|Don Bingo (4) (104),...... 2.01 2-5 6 
1915. ,|Stromboli (4) (122)........ 2.05 2-5) 3,925//1944. .|Aletern (5) (108).......... 2.01 1-5] 39,210 
1916. .| Friar Rock (3) (dot) eisai 2.05 % 1945. .| Devil Diver (6) (132)...... 2.04 35,050 
1917. .|Boots (6) Ga LOCC 2.05 1-5} 4,900}/1946..|/Armed (5) (130).......... 2.02 f 
1918. .|Johren (3) (110).......... 2.06 5,850]|1947..| Assault (4) (130).......... 2.01 4-5} 40,100 
1919. .|Corn Tageel (5) age) Souued 2.02 1-5] 5,200/|1948..| Harmonica (4) (109) .. ..|2.03 39,700 
1920. ./Paul Jones (3) Sa Pe Re ay 2.09 3-5) 6,350/|1949. .| Vulcan's Forge (4) aes 2.03 43,200 
1921, .|Audacious (5) (120)....... 2.02 1-5} 8,100//1950. .|Loser Weeper (oy yeahs 2.02 41,000 
1922. .|Capt. Alcock b 708) Crete 2.05 2-5} 8,200]/1951. .|/Busanda (4) (102)......... 2.02 3-5) 42,100 
1923. .|/Grey Lag (5) (135) ........ Ba 7,800)/1952..)/One Hitter (6) Ca 2.02 41,900 
1924. .]/Mad Hatter (8) (125)...... 2.03 3-5 9,150//1953..|/Tom Fool (4) (128). 2.00 3-5] 40,400 
1925. .|Sting (4) (122)..0.....007- 4 1-5) 11,300//1954. .|Straight Face “) atte) - 2.03 1-5) 44,400 
1926. .|Crusader (3) (104),...... 2.05 13,150}|1955. . | Helioscope ®> A Ra 2.00 3-5| 61,150 
192 Crusader (4) (127)........ 2.92 2-5) 11,875}(1956. .| Nashua (4) (128). 2.00 4-5) 55,900 
1928. .|Dolan (4) (105),....... ..)2.06 3-5) 13,675)/1957. .|Traffic Judge (5) (124) . 2.02 3-5; 58,400 
1929. .\Bateau (4) (112)....... 2.03 2-5! 14.100] 1958. .'Bold Ruler (4) (134)...... 2.01 | 53,360 
The race was not run In 1911, 1912 and 1914, 

LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight [Fur Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time ,Doll'rs 
1949 (Ponder: (U2ZG).- i Fc sas cio ome « | 13 12.42 3-5] 15,500/;Olympia (126) 8 )1.36 4- aI 21,15¢ 
1950|)Bed O’Roses (107). .| 13 12.42 3-5) 15,600}| Hill Prince (1 26) . 8 11.35 4-5, 20,700 
1951|Counterpoint (126) . .{° 13 |2.43 2-5) 15,700|| Battlefield (126). 8 |1.35 4-5; 20,600 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (118 13 |2.42 20,000|| Armageddon (126) 8 {1.37 22,000 
1953|Platan (110)..... 13 {2.43 2-5] 20,150)| Native Dancer (1 26 8 |1.36 1-5) 23,05¢ 
1954|Fisherman (122) . 13 |2.44 3-5) 18,900)|Jet Action (126) ... 8 {1.36 3-5) 26,250 
1955 arts re (114) .| 13 |2.44 2-5) 18,250!]|Traffic Judge (136) ..| 8 11.36 21,850 
1956)Riley (120)............... 13 |2.42 2-5) 18,450/|Oh Johnny (126)......... 814 |1.45 1-5 ane 
1957 Promised Oana CES) SEES 13 |2.43 1-5 Hitec NMOLOTE N ZG) ga sitietaretcs wie) sale | 8 |1.36 4-5) 19,100 
1958|Martins Rullah (117)...... 13 ‘2.43 17.9001|Sir Robby (126)..........5 8 31.36 1-51 19,362 

METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

Yr. | Winner, age, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

Loser Weeper (4) (105).. § |1.36 2-5) 21,400}/Gulllotine (122).......... 614/1.15 3-5) 87,585 
1950 Greek Ship @ (108 \ 0B) ne arate, 136 3-5) 22,450)|Battlefield (122).......... 644\1.15 2-5) 81,715 
1951|Casemate (4) eel Vt ee ot toe 8 (1.35 2-51 26,000/{Tom Fool (122) .......... 644!1.17 1-5) 86,710 
1952 Mameluke (4) oo ee 8 {1.36 2-5| 25,200|}|Native Dancer (122)......| 614|1.14 2-5) 82,845 
1953|Tom Fool (4) (130)........ 1.35 4-5] 25,800||/Porterhouse (122)........ 644/1.16 92,875 
1954] Native Sherr tgs a soy. 8 1.35 1-5] 28,300||Nashua (122)............ 61411.15 3-5| 88,015 
1955|High Gun (4) (130)........ 1.35 3-5] 25,500||Nail (122). ...... 0.0006 614|1.16 4-5) 100,425 
1956|M Eaton (4) (111).. 8 {1.35 37,700||Bold Ruler (P22) Stites ees 614)1.15 1-5] 91,145 
1957| Traffic Judge (5) (118)..... 8 |1.36 44,600!|Jester (122)........ 00.05. 614|1.16 1-5) 81,005 
1958|/Gallant Man (4) (130)..... 8 11.35 3-5, 37,620 |Intentionally (122)....... 614!1,14 3-5: 80,690 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Belmont Park (Cont’d) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) 


1949|Wistful (121)............. 
1950|/Next Move (121)........ os 
ROG How (121)... sc. ve seiee aes 
1952|Real Delight (121)........ 
1953|Grecian Queen (igh A ria 
1954/Cherokee Rose (121)..... He 
anes ‘High Voltage (121). hie: 
aes Levee (121).. 

957 Willamette 1231). 

1988 A Glitter (121) 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time a Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 


44) Hill Prince (3) 
46.800 
45,500 Lea 

00 

00} | Gallan’ 


48, 
45,792'\Inside Tract (4) (12: 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 ¥R. AND UP) 


Ponder (3) G7). eesiatved amis 


6 
se sees 16 
6 


t Msn ‘By OD. 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur.; Time jDoWl’rs 


949/Bed o’ Roses (11 Gite Lil 1-5} 40,210/|)Ferd (122) 5 }0.57 4-5] 11,125 
1949/8 Atalanta (119) aan: os 6 |1.12 38/6 0||Liberty Rab (122) 5 j0.57 2-5{ 11,800 
1951)Rose Jet (119) .. 6 |1.11 1-5) 44,830)|Primate ( 5 |0.57 1-5) 11,550 
1952\Is Proud:-(119)............ 6 |1.09 2-5) 40,960||Fort Salonga (122) 5 |0.58 2-5) 13,075 
1953|/Evening Out (119)......... 6 /|1.10 2-5| 41,345||\Catspaw 5 |0.57 1-5) 11,750 
1954|High Voltage UNG) iareressha's 6 {1.10 9,330||Nashua (117) 5 (0.58 12,150 
1955|Doubledogdare (119)....... 6 |1.09 4-5| 48,620||Polly’s Jet (122).......... 5 |0.56 4-5] 14,725 
1956|/Romanita (119)........... 6 {1.08 3-5) 43,020 ee ng (oy) ae 5 |0.56 ae 
POS7\Tdun (119) os. ee ee wee -| 6 $1.09 3-5 ,900)| Li'l $05 FS ee 5 oe 3-5) 23,575 
PORSCHE (LUO) Se ce cee 36 11.10 42° 610: First. Tanding eeeeeeeeses J 6 1110 | 42,610)/First Landing (117).......! 5 10.57 | 22,360 HE ae 5 10.57 22" 360 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE, (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. | Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight ES Time |Doli’rs 
1949)Trough Hill (7) eee) nenleietots !.20 |4.52 1-5 10,425)|His Boots (4) (141)....... 24 '5.48 3-5] 15,550 
1950] Oedip 4) G80): 2! 6 5||Trough Hiil (8) (150) 24 |5.42 2-5; 16,450 
1951 Ocaibus re 161) Oedipus (5) (165) 24 |5.50 1-5] 16.750 
1952|Jam ( 12,100||Sea Legs (6) 24 |5.44 19, 
953 ed Mast © i asi His Boots (8) (141) 24 |5.45 1-5) 20,350 
1954/Neji a Shipboard (4) (152) 24 |5.42 9,000 
1955 Neil 5) (159) ...... Neji (5) (16 24 |5.54 2-5] 19,200 
6|Morpheus (4) (130) 2,400 Soe (6) ose 24 (5.50 1-5 ,500 
1957|Neji (7) (164)............. Neji (7) (16 25 |6.15 1-5) 21,450 
1958!Benguala (4) (143) 006}|Neji (8) (173). 25 16.06 17,932 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


¥r. | Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight [Fur. Time i 
1949/Theory (113)............. 8 11.37 23,150; 4350. 51 2-5: 10,275 
1950)Uncle Miltie (122)......... 8 ~11.36 3-5] 24,050 414)0.52 3-5] 10,92 
1951} Armageddon (122)......... 8 |1.38 1-5) 24,050 416|0.52 11,375 
1952)Laffango (122)............ 8 |1.38 25,600 4% /0.52 1-5 02, 
1953|Fisherman i?) i's sera ete 8 {1.38 3-5] 25,700||Evening 416 /0.52 10,975 
1954|Flying Fury (122)......... 8 |1.37 4-5 ,700| |Sofarsogood 414/0.51 1-5 9 
1955|Beau Pou. (123) aE isa has 8 {1.36 2-5) 22,700 414|0.51 2-5) 14,650 
1956} (Not run) 5 |0.58 1-5 4 
1957|Jewel’s Reward (122)...... 8 |1.37 3-5 5 11.00 12,575 
1958|First Landing (122)....... 8 (1.39 2-5 15 10.59 2-5) 11,265 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Xr | Winner, weight Fur.| Time —| Winner, age, weight (Fur.} Time |Doil’rs 
1949 ‘Ca; jot (126) 8 [1.36 4-5; 17,400!|Ri per. Oy oe ers... 25 6 /1.09 2-5 

Hit Prnoe 120). 8 11.35 4-5 *150]|P Piet ( et Inteiatsralals 6 {1.10 = 17300 
1e50 art ed 8 |1:36 1-5! 171650 AR ‘a GIAO) 7 a chai sasne 6 |1.09 2-5] 17°650 
1952|/Tom Sos 30). 8 {1.37 17,000||Dark Peter (4) (108)...... 6 |1.09 1-5} 16,1 
1953| Navy Fore (114 By J h37. 18,800||"Fuscany (5) (122). ....... 6 |1.10 21,450 
19p4|Martyr (110)...... --| 8 41.35 4-5] 18,000]| White tee ASD) (182) ~ sere 6 |1.09 1-5] 21,6 
1955) Traffic Judge (126)........] 8 1.35 1-5] 21,750/|Sailor (3) (106)... ... 6 |1.08 4-5) 18,950 
1956)Reneged (117)............ 8 |1.35 2-5) 21,550]| Nance's acy ren (126) .| 6 |1.08 2-5] 17/350 
1957|Bold Ruler (130).......... 8 |1.45 19,950||Decimal (5) (124) -| 6 {1.08 2-5! 15/200 
1958|Warhead (118)........... 8 11.37 1-5) 19,362||Bold Ruler (4) (133): -|6 1.09 18,58 


Garden State Park 


TRENTON HDCP. (3 YEAR OLDS AND UP) 


GARDEN STATE (2 YEAR OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. I Time |Doll’rs 
1949|Sky Miracle (3) p18) Sime aaaeae 9 |1.52 2-5 

1950/|Chicle II (5) (115)......... 9 /1.48 4-5 

1951/Call Over ¢ 2 (aie) See eh Ti 9 |1.52 

1952 |Ken (4) (109)............. 9 |1.50 1-5) 

1953 |Olympic (4) EE SAO ee 9 |1.51 3-5 

1954|Helioscope (3) i) ED ee Sere 10 |2.02 3-5 

1955 |Social Outcast 2 ze 10 |2.01 

1956 |Bardstown (4) (126).......] 10 |2.01 4-5 

1957 |Bold Ruler (3) (199) Rea Tinks 10 {2.01 3-5 

1958 (Vertex (4) (117)........... 10 (2.02 2-5! E 

JERSEY STAKES (3 YEAR OLDS) VINELAND HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time Doll’rs 
1949|Palestinian (114)........,. 10 |2.01 4- 5 40,700||Bewitch (4) (126 8 = 0 
Lan 1S 5823 seagate Gig oo] Rae | hae 
1952|King Jolie (111) 10 |2:03 3-5| 25'860||Sicklo’s tree 20 Biel tas sce] 22h 
ie warortcaeth 0) BCE ES 23488 ana) obo): | Slt aa) ates 
1955|Dedicate (118) 9 |1:48 1-5| 44'700||High Voltage > Giz)... | [Aceh 473] 35.600 
1956 |Fabius (126 9 |1.48 4-5) oT Rar Tre Sai?) oe Baap ace oeene 
1957 |Iron Liege (126) old ae ap oon eg rey ,, CRED. ait 9 |1.49 4-5] 42'900 
3 LLB) tes 3 - 
1958 'Lincoln Road (111) 9 |1.49 37,865\| Bornastar oN Cs) p eee 13 150 38 37 bse 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 821 
‘ Saratoga 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OES) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

inner, ——— Time |Doll’rs eet Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
aia 64 |1.18 2-5 a Se Arise Sie Bieta tedtayetonere ye 10 |2.06 1-5 16,600 
641.18. t Lights Up (110).......... 10 |2.03 | 16,350 
1951 |Cousin ( 6% |1.19 1-5) S700 Battlefield M123) 3 cis,ectreccle 10 {2.06 1-5, 15,000 
1952 |Native Pics gees. 6% |1.18 4-5) 51,450/|One Count (126). 10 |2.07 2-5} 16,450 
1953 |Artismo 641.18 58.900||Native oan e (126) | 10 |2.05 3-5] 18,850 
Nash 644 1.17 4-5) of 050 eae (12) 10 |2.06 19,500 
a Needles (122). 634 /1.18 1-5] 50,000|/Thinking Cap C130) 10 |2.06 2-5) 19.150 
56 |King 64 |1.18 2-5 asia 00 on Johnny (116). . 10 |2.06 1-5) 33,200 
1957 |Rose Trellis (122) . 6 '6 |1.18 2-5) 40,075||Gallant Man (126) 10 |2.04 29,500 
1958 [First Landing (122).../ 172! 64 |1.17 4-5' 36,700||Piano Jim (112).......... 10 !2.05 4-5; 29,920 

SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, , Weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time (Doll’ra 
*. 1949) More Sun (122)... ee er 6 11.13 4-5| 12.750)| Adile (112)....... Sos 10 (2.04 17,000 
1950} ee Lee ++ee| 6 [1.11 1-5} 11,500|] Busanda (108)........... 10 |2.04 2-5] 15,850 
Path Cousin (122).......... «cs Oe: LA 13,000)| Kiss Me Kate (126)...... 10 |2.05 3-5) 15,250 
952) Native Dancer RU 22) Fram, < 6 {1.13 1-5) 17,000)| Lilv White (109)......... 10 |2.05 4-5] 17,000 
1983 Porterhouse (122)......... 6 [1.12 4-5] 17,750!) Sabette a ate Sahetarebe sta eae 10 |2.06 18,800 
1954! Royal Coinage (122)....... 6 {1.12 1-5] 15,000}| Parlo (121).............. 9 |2.06 050 
1955} Polly’s Jet (122).......... 6 {1.11 2-5) 15,250)| Rico Reto (118).......... 10 |2.05 4-5} 20,750 
1956] Nearctic (122)............ 6 {1.13 ,500|/Tournure (115)........... 10 |2.05 2-5} 16,600 
1957|Grey Monarch (122)....... 6 |1.13 3-5) 14,100|| Here and There BeSy series 10 |2.06 2-5| 20,450 
1958! First Landing (122)........ 6 11.12 4-5 ,800'! Tempted (113). . 10 (2.05 4-5) 18,712 

WHITNEY STAKES (4 YR. AND UP) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Mir. Winner, age, weight p= Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’re 
1949| Round View (6) (110)......! 10 [2.03 1-5| 15,400| [Suleman (114)........... 1.12 3-5| 13,225 
1950} Piet (5) (116)..........,.. 10 |2.06 3-5| 16,200) |Battle Morn (114)........ 1. 14,550 
1951!One Hitter (5) (120)....... 10 |2.05 .300| |Tom Fool (122) 1.11 4-5) 900 
1952 png oranilers (4) (123). 10 |2.05 3-5) 15,800) |Native Dancer (126).. 1.11 1-5) 15,500 
1953|Tom Fool (4) (126). 10 |2.05 2-5} 18,250) |Artismo (122) 1.12 2-5) 20,325 
1954| Social Outcast, 3 (115; 10 (2.04 2-5) 40,300) |Nashua (122) 1.12 2-5) 18,550 
1955) First Aid (5) (113). 9 (1.51 3-5) 18,100) |Career Boy 4122) 1,12 2-5) 17,175 

1956) Dedicate (4) (116). 9 {1.49 4-5) 31,500) |Cohoes (11 1.12 2-5] 22, 
1957| Kingmaker (4) (115) 9 |1.52 4-5| 31,400) |Jimmer (118). 1.13 1-5) 23,650 
1958! Cohoes (4) (114)... 9 '1,51 3-5! 29,205, |First Minister (120 1.13 21,870 

SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) SARATOGA HDCP. ms ¥R. AND UP) 
Yr. | Winner, ', weight ele Time (|Doll’rs Winner, age, weight = Time |Doll’rs 
1949 Sunday ovening (111)... “6 (1.11 2-5| 14,100|'Donor (5) (117).......... 10 |2.04 21,350 
1950/AtaJanta (11 ung ( ate ated etme ere If 13 14,950 || Better Self (a. aia) Sires ae 10 |2.05 3-5) 20,850 
1951 |Blue Case at NRG argeon) 8 1.13 1-5 ,575|| Lone Eagle (5) (110)...... 10 |2.04 19,950 
1952)\Flirtatious (119).......... 6 |1.13 1-5) 15,775|| One Hitter (6) (116)...... 10 |2.05 20,750 
1953 |Evening Out (123)........ 6 1.13 3-5 ,050|| Alerted (5) (117)......5.. 10 |2.05 3-5) 19,650 
1954 |Gandharva (111).......... 6 1.12 4-5 ,650|| Cold Command (5) (118)..| 10 |2.05 4-5| 19,450 
1955 |Register (114)............ 6 1.13 2-5) 36,550||Social Outcast (5) (125)...| 10 |2.04 2-5) 37,600 
1956 |Alancsian ve Seneceicrahiaan oes 6 1.12 3-5 ,100|| Paper Tiger (5) (109)..... 10 |2.04 1-5) 39,100 
1957 |Sequoia (119)... 0.22... .8. 6 {1.12 4-5 ,560|| Reneged (4) (113). ....... 10 |2.04 3-5) 40,000 
1958 |Rich Tradition (EUG) 2 ede ox 6 /1.12 4-5| 27,711|| Admiral ec (6) (122)..... 10 |2.06 3-5| 36,255 
Aqueduct 


DWYER HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


(Events run at Jamaica in 1956 and 1958, and at Belmont in 1957) 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. | Winner, weight ‘Fur. Time Doll’ rs\| Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time_|Doil’rs 
9 kleton (iit). 10 |2.07 4-5 “38, 200||Assault (6) (122)..... 10 !12.02 4-5 40,600 
apse) shack Bong (116) 10 |2.03 27.400 My Request (5) 1359) 1¢@ |2.03 41,000 
1951| Battlefield (121). 10 |2.04 2-5) ,800||Palestinian (5) (12 10 |2.03 2-5| 39,000 
1952/Blue Man (126). 10 |2.01 4-5) 39,300/|Crafty Admiral (b i685. 10 |2.01 4-5) 41,700 
1953] Native Danser. (126) 10 |2.05 1-5) 38,100|/Tom Fool #) (136) ccnictiniens 10 |2.04 2-5) 37,900 
1954| High Gun (126 10 |2.05 | 39,300||Invigorator (4) (114)......) 10 |2.03 40,500 
1955| Nashua (126)........ 10 |2.03 4-5; 37,200||High Gun (4) a) eS il 10 |2.03 2-5) 37,900 
1956) iley- (112) >. ee es 944/1.57 2-5: 30,400||Dedicate (4) (114)........ 914|1.55 4-5| 37,600 
1957| Bureaucracy (114)....-.... | 914/1.55 2-5 30,500) Portersville (5) (1i6)’ ..| 914/1.55 1-5] 37,700 

1958] Victory Morn (115)....... !-944|1.58 4-5 29,270' Cohoes (4) (110)......... 914'1.55 3-5 4 

GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Yr. | Winner, » weight \Fur.,; Time ;Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
To49! Chief (118) 6 {4.11 4-5! 11,850)|Fox Time (114).......... 53411.07 4-5} 9,000 
19501 liner jue 6 {1.10 4-5 ,700 [Batrlenait 26) cr Cee 54|).05 9,625 
1951/Cousin (118)............05 6 {1.13 13,025) |P. NAT) Sich 2 OER ees 514|1.05 2-5] 8,450 
1952|Bradley (114). 6 1.11 1-5) 13,475 Hilesious (1) epee 5411.05 2-5] 9,975 
1953| Fisherman (114). Pprel Giewsthi bales 6 |1.12 1-5] 13,825||Quick Lunch (122)........ 514|1.05 3-5) 10,300 
| 1954|/Royal Coinage (aie) Sinisa 6 {1.12 1-5) 12,825||Right Down (122)........ 549|1.05 4-5 5925 
1955|Getthere Jack (122). 4-6. 12.12 13,100)}|Getthere Jack (122)....... 514]1.05 1-5) 9,350 
1956|King Hairan (122)......... 544 /|1.04 2-5| 22,400)|King Hairan (122)........ 514/1.05 14,950 
1957\L1'1 Fella (122)..........44 514/1.05 2-5) 21,225||Jewel’s Reward (114)...... 5'4|1.04 4-5) 16,050 
1958!First Landing (122).....:. | 514 1.04 | 20,990'|Restless Wind (120)...... 5'4|1.04 2-5] 14,830 
Narragansett Park 

PROVIDENCE STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Yr. | Winner, weight ee Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time /|Doll’rs 
MLS, yatcetaitc. es ore) p | 9 i151 11,975]| Donor (5) cen aie lepepsyoeiee 944! 1.56 2-5| 19.400 
1950 aa oi Pomae Witte ays 9 {1.51 2-5) 12,400]| DeLuxe (4) (11 915! 1.57 3-5 20,550 
1951 |Loridale a) Bee letele socasap ree 9 |1.51 2-5) 18,600] Hall of Fame ex (118): on 1.56 4-5] 18,950 
PIGS |PAMDON IIT) io. seer se 9 1.51 3-5! 19,000) General Staff (4) (111). 914| 1.56 2-5| 19.450 
Peps itHctar (VIL). 8 eo et 9 {1.49 4-5 "650||Sailed Away (4) (112)....| 914| 1.56 3-5| 22/350 
1954 { Nobel Risk (107) Saari: 9 |1.50 1-5| 12,112|Social Outcast (4) (122)..| 914] 1.58 29,100 
1955\Misty Morn (106) 9 11.52 24,600|| Wise nea or 2 (122). 9%) 1.54 3-5] 18,900 
1956 [Piecesofelznt CLETY:... 9 ee 4 39,850), Find (6) (122)........ 9'o| 1.54 17,975 
1957 (Bureaucracy (120; | 9 1.51 2-5) 19.375] Oh ha 2. (120). 9.4) 1.57 3-5 18,250 
1958 Backbone (120) 9 1.50 3-5| 36,987) Sharpsburg (5) (118) 9141 1.57 18,557 


822. Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Jamaica : 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) | 
te Winner, weight Fur.| Time peau rs | Winner, age, weight , rs : 
5 11.00 2-5/ 14,375|!Knockdown (5) (114)..... 20,750 
eis! 48! Btornal word sat B |ioo 7-°| losvelinty mecuest ( (126)... 16,700 
Bh Oe 4-8) Srasg||Arise (4) (116). *....... = 17,200 
5 10.59 10,700||Lotowhite (4) (116)... .... 20,750 
5 |0.59 2-5| 11,325||Spartan Valor (4) (126). . 18,950 
5 |0.59 4-5] 10,975||First Glance ©) (8) "se 3 20,500 
5 |0.59 2-5| 10,025||Find (4) (121).......5/22: 21; 
5 |1.001-5| 9,850||Fish (4) (126). 22532 20,450 
5 |0.59 4-5| 12°075||Find (6) (116)........--.. 19,800 
5 |1.00 1-5| 11,650||Midafternoon (5) (126)... : 19/750 
5 |0.59 3-5| 10,810||Kingmaker (5) (125)...... 18,615 


*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur. _Time_ Doll’ rs’ Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dolli’rs 
1948] My Request oe Petereia enlace 845 1.46 1.46 1-5 34,600)| (Not run) 

1949) ivr siel 26). 5 «| 8346/1.45 31,850) (ee run) 

1950) Hill § Prince 338). oe 84 |1.43 3-5) 34,500 towhite (3 sees. -ee| 834|1.44 2-5] 20,350 
1951) Repetoire (126)........... 84 |1.44 2-5] 35,250|| Cochise (5) (122)>>....... -50 19,700 
1952| Master Fiddle (126). .....: 9 (1.52 2-5) 45,200}|Tom eer ri LTIG). aotca 1.49 2-5 . 
1953) Native ele (E26) rss acerere 9 1.50 3-5| 87,000}| Find (3) (115).......... : 1.50 1-5| 44,700 
1954| Correlation (126).......... 1.50 86,000} | (N ue oe 

55} Nashua (126)...........6. 9 |1.50 3-5] 75,100]|.(Not run) ‘ 

1956|*Head Man (126).......... 9 {1.50 1-5| 42,400]! Nasnua (4) (128)......... 9 (|1.50 3-5| 37,100 
1957|Bold Ruler (126)..... «'...| 9 {1.48 4-5) 40,800 [Kingmaxer (4) C18) Pe AS 9 [1.48 1-5) 38,800 
1958| Jewel's Reward (126)...... 9- 11.50 1-5| 37.575||Oh Johnny (5) (119). 9 [1.50 37,750 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
*Golf Ace won but was disqualified and placed second. 


Hollywood Park 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight /|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 Steptather 4) (11]).. 8% 1.50 2-5} 32,400||Shannon II (7) (116). ./10 2.01 3-5) 67,600 
1949| Double a 5) (119).: -.-|. 9 |1.48 3-5} 33,250) |Solidarity () (115).. {10 {2.01 1-5)100, ™ 
1950) Noor (5) arse Sehr -. {10 |2.00 1-5} 32,500||Noor (5) (130)..... .|10 {1.59 4-5/100, 
1951) Citation (6) (123)......... 9 |1.48 2-5) 33,050) |Citation (6) (120)....... -|10  |2.01 100, 
1952) Admiral Drake (5) (113). 9 /1.48 1-5] 32,700|/Two Lea (6) (113)........ 10 = |2.00 1-5|100,000 
1953) Royal Serenade (5) (123)...| 9 _|1.48 3-5| 33,350 Royal Serenade §) ae -|10  |2.00 4-5/100,000 
1954 Ralosbed CONG Es one 9 )8.48 32,100||Correspondent (3) (110)... |10 [2.00 4-5|100,000 
1955) Alidon (4) (116)........... 1.46 4-5} 30,700) |Rejected (6) a Be sauna te 1.59 3-5)|100,000 
1956|Swaps (4) (130)........... Q |1.46 4-5] 57,700||Swaps (4) (130).......... 0 |1.59 3-5/100,000 
Pabaming=(7): (ZT... sees 1,48 32,500|/Round Table 3) (109)....{|10 |1.58 3-5/102,100 
1958! How Now (5) (122)....... 9 [1.48 2-5| 31,150||Gallant Man (4) (130)... :1|10 [2.01 3- x 
WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) SUNSET HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
1949)Pedigree (126). . 2.03 42,900/|Ace Admiral (4) (122)..... 13 |2.39 4-5! 34,650 
1950] Valquest vib 1.49 17,200} | Hill Prince (3) (128). -| 9 |1.48 3-5) 35,300 
1951/Grantor (110). 2.01 4-5] 33,600)|Alderman (4) (112). 2.42 34,400 
1952|/A Gleam (118).. stele 2.01 1-5) 36,550||Great Circle ee (112 2.41 4-5) 31,700 
1953) Rejected Bee A ve et en 10 |2.01 2-5) 64,500) |Lights Up (6) (114).. 2.41 1-5) 60,400 
1954|Fault Free (114).......... 10 {2.00 4-5) 32,850) |Fleet Bird (8) <CLEB) yon vaste 13 |2.40 4-5] 63,200 
1955|Swaps (126).............. 10 |2.00 3-5) 34,700) |Social Sore (5) isi: 13 |2.40 3-5| 64,400 
1956|Count of Honor (117)...... 10 {1.59 2-5] 48,950) |Swaps (4) (130).......... 13 |2.38 1-5] 64,400 
1957|Round Table (129)........ 10 |2.00 3-5) 69,300)|Find (7) (119)........... 2.40 66,000 
1958/Strong Bay (112)......... 10 !2.02 3-5] 70,800!|\Gallant Man (4) (132)..... 13 12.41 61,500 


(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) 


Hialeah Park 


FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight Fur.;| Time |Doil’rs 
1948| Citation (126)............. 9 |1.48 4-8) 43,500/| EI Mono (4) (12)... T to |2.01 43,800 
1949) Olympia (126). 9 |1.48 4-5| 48'500]| Coaltown (4) G23)% o.com 10 | 2.02 42,300 
1950} Oil Capitol (126). 9 |1.48 1-5) 44,800|| Royal Governor (6) eer 10 |2.06 43,000 
1951 ae rs Gin iH L3e 1-5 penn Sunglow (4) (116)..... 2,02 4-5) 54,100 
ue n l 

1952 { Blue Man (117) Giz 9 |1.50 47,450||Spartan Valor (4)(119)...} 10 |2.02 1-5] 51,300 
1953] Straight aoe (U2 isiaoesee 9 1.49 2-5|116,400)| Oil Capitol (6) (114 10 |2.02 4-5) 93,200 

1954) Turn-To (122)..........6. 9 {1.49 2-5) 96,400 Landicoked Gr ie). 10 |2.03 1-5) 103°300 200 
1955) Nashua (123) Wetahte wisteyeveie «| 9 |1.49 3-5|104,600|| Hasty Road oe (133) 10 |2.02 2-5) ; 

1956| Needles (117) ............. 9 1.49 2-5)111,600)| Nashua (4) (127)...... 10; | 2.02 92,600 
1957/ Bold Ruler (122).......... 9 |1.47 94,200|| Bardstown (5) (126) 10 |2.03 82,000 
1958|Tim Tam (122)........... 9 11.48 4-5) 97,800||Oligarchy (4) (108)....... 10 |2.01 2-5| 92,800 


Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 


Suffolk Downs 

MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, ver, weight Fur. ime |Doll’rs 
1948|Beauchef (5) (115)......... 10 .|2.02 3-5 47,250||Better Self (12: 10-9) es 1 2. = 
1949/First Nighter 3) (104)..... 10 |2.04 3-5) 39,350||Going ret (106) aielaa weies 19 308 a 2800s 
1950|Cochise (4) (120). .{l 2.01 4-5 -400||Crown Me (107).......... 10 2.05 1-5| 11/475 
1951 /One Hitter (5) (113). 2.02 1-5) 22,000/|Out Point (Vos). stares svereeuetels 10 {2.04 8.4 
1952'To Market (4) 120 : 2.01 2-5) 32,600||Blue Man (126).......... 10 2.02 1-5] 38;950 
1953 |Royal Vale (5) (1 citi 2.02 1-5) 43,300)|Better. Goods. (116)....... 9 |1.51 24,050 
1954|/Wise Margin eA ie) 1). 2.01 3-5) 43,100|'Chevation (118)......... «| 9 {1.50 1-5] 40300 
1955 Hiclioscope (4) -( 2.01 36,000||Rockcastle (113) -| 9 11.50 2-5 tat 
1956 |Midafternoon oe Cid ye 2.04 38,200}|Reneged (126).. 9 1.51 2-5] 41'80 
1957/Greek Spy (4) Mapes 2.03 1-5} 39,100||Manteau (115) . 9 |1,49 3-5 38°74 
1958 |Promised Land (4)........ 2.01 4-5' 36,855||Rose Trellis (114) 9 (|1.55 2-5| 39,650 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Arlington Park 


HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Si a Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 Mr. Busher A225, Fil a hiss 5 6 (1.41 62,725), Provocative (116)......... 5141.04 1-5) 16,750 
1949 | Wisconsin Boy (122).......| 6 [1.12 3-5 60, 075); Unbridled (116).......... | 514|1.05 2-5) 16, 
1950/To Market. (122).......... 6 1:13 3-5] 56/215 OE Te aD need § 23 ise 4-5) 12,375 
oo8 |) eee Beads 16/1. 
1952 (EM Gall (122)). ascies See 6 {1.11 2-5) 64,1 Princess Lygia (119) 512| 1.04 3-5| 12/025 
1952|Mr. Good (122)........... 6 {1.11 4-5) 81,575|/Sir Mango (115).....,.... 544|1.05 3-5 .300 
1953 |Hasty 22). 6 1.10 1-5) 101,475|} Donnajack 48 - hortoistes 544|1.04 © 15,050 
1954 |Royal Note (122) . 6 1.10 4-5) 93,345/|Our Prince (114) 544/1.05 700 
55 |\Swoon's Son (122) -| 6 |1.11 1-5) 88,140|| Doe Eggers, (122). -; 534/1.04 1-5) 14,775 
1956 |Greek Game (122) 6 {1.12 1-5 eg thy Greek Game (122) 544|1.05 3-5} 13,275 
1957|Leather Button (22) .| 6 {1.09 4-5) 97,5 Alhambra (122). 514]1.03 3-5| 10,67 
1958 (Restless Wind (122 6 (1.11 1-5 100; 475,| Demobilize (119) . » 53411.05 2-5! 14,875 
Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. = 
ARLINGTON HDCP. (3 ¥R. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs: Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’re 
1948/Stud Poker at (180). 10). 2.04 2-5| 38,000}|/Papa Redbird (122) 10 '2.03 66,000 
1949] Coaltown (4) ‘ 10 |2: -03 2-5| 36,100)/Ponder (126)...... 10 |2.03 1-5) 65,450 
1950) Ponder (4) (28). 10 2.01 3-5| 46,800||Greek Song (120).. 10 |2.01 4-5) 58,950 
1951} Cochise (5) (120). 10 |2.03 4-5/100,000)|Hall of Fame (120).. 10 2.03 1-5) 62,970 
1952|To Market (4) (118) | Rags 9 |1.52 1-5|107,150||Mark-Ye-Well (112)...... 8 [1.39 1-5) 105,370 
1953) Oil Capitol (G01 20) ea 914|2.03 2-5 49) 650||Native Dancer se” eer 8 |1.38 72 
1954/Stan Ba Paes oe eee ee 914|1.57 99:050||Errard King (120)........ 8 11.35 104,475 
1955) Piatan LB) (LU is Fob wears 914|1.54 3-5/104, ae Nashua (126) ........0.. 8 |1.35 1-5) 91,675 
1956] Mister Gus (5) oo singles 914/1.54 1-5} 99, Swoon's Hed (120); Atco 8 {1.36 4-5) 102,000 
1957| Manassas (4) (121)........ 914/1.55 2-5) 88, 300 Clem (117). 8 |1.36 3-5) 105,950 
1958i Round Table (4) 1130) ries 914|1.54 2-5! 54,100/|A Dragon Killer (117)... 8 (1.36 2-5) 101, 100 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time | Doll’rs foe Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 !Pail of Water (119) niiay Catena 6 |1.12 2-5) 40,350 \Citation (3) Sere 9 {1.49 1-5/ 38,000 
1949|Duchess Peg (119)......... 6 |1.15 3-5) 45,125||Coaltown (4) (130 9 {1.48 2-5) 36,700 
1950 Shawnee Squaw (119)...... 6 |1.12 43,865||Inseparable (5) (ay 9- 11.52 1-5) 20,370 
1951 (Princess Lygia (119):...... 6 |1.11 1-5, 45,580||Royal Governor (7) (Wi) > 9 |1.49 1-5) 41,955 
1952 |Fulvous (119)..........-. 6 |1.13 4-5) 53,275||Royal Mustang (4) (109) . 9 \1.49 1-5) 18,620 
1953|Queen Hopeful (119)....... 6 |1.10 3-5) 66,565||Abbe Sting (5) Sop ») a sTere 9 (1.48 2-5) 16,675 
1954 Delta (119)... cs ee ae 6 |1.10 2-5) 62,750)|Sir Mango (4) (124)....... 9 |1.49 2-5] 17,575 
1955\|Judy Rullah (119) 6 |1.13 4-5) 57,335||Mark-Ye-Well (6) id) ..| 9 11.48 2-5) 16,700 
1956 |Leallah (119). . 6 {1.11 3-5] 56,010||Sir Tribal (5) (121) 9 |1.49 16,875 
1957|Poly Hi (119). 6 |1.10 3-5) 65,025||Manassas (4) is 9 /1.50 3-5) 17,150 
1958 |Dark Vintage (119) 1 6 |1.10 4-5 63,850! Terra Firma (3) (118). 19 ‘1.50 3-5) 8 
Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
¥r.-| Winner, weight ho Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
— as = —_! —_—_ =| a | tines eae 
(Citation (126 ..) 10 )2.01 3-5! 66,450//Fervent ent (4) (120) ic tiecten 10 ; 2.04 4-5) 36,000 
1040 Sane (126) as Peer Baler sl Fl nync sete 2.00 2-5] 66,150||Coaltown (4) (130).. 10 | 2.03 4-5 34; 800 
1950) Hili Prince (126)...... 2.01 1-5} 60,050||Inseparable (5) (110)... 10 |2.06 1-5 33000 
1951| Hall of Fame (122). 2.01 1-5) 61,200|'}Curandero (5) (115)...... 8 |1.34 3-5)113,950 
1952: Mark-Ye-Well (120). 1.49 3-5/103,325||Crafty Admiral (4) fae 8 |1.36 4-5|119,900 
1953' Native Dancer (128). 1.48 2-5 ,500||Sickle’s Image ‘er Meigs 8 |1.36 4-5/108,500 
1954| Errard King (124) .. 1.49 4-5| 68,900/|Pet Bully (6) (119)....... 8 |1.34 2-5/110,900 
1955|Swaps (126)......... 1.54 3-5| 89,600||Jet Action 4) (120). 8 |1.34 96,000 
956/Swoon’s Son (122)......... 1.59 1-5|102,600||Swaps (4) (130).......... 8 |1.33 2-5] 85.750 
1957| Round Table (126)........ 1.55 100,350||Pucker Up ( (LED Sar 8 |1.34 3-5| 80,800 
1958! Nadir (120).............- 11.51 3-5 144,600) Clem (4) (110)........... 8 11.34 94,175 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight oe Time | Doll’rs); Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
| Cadet (118)...... 7.) 6 |1.12 1-5} 60,750||Sequence (115)........... 6 11.10 41,900 
1949 Mote a 15) & Q “ aintteteten ove 6 |1.10 1-5} 57,850); Here's Hoping (119)...... 6 |1.10 2-5) 43,175 
950) To Maris CUDDY eraperntete evokes 6 |. 57,390|| Flyvamanita (116)......... 6 /|1.10 4-5 wel 
1951/Oh Leo (122).7. .....--.. 6 {1.10 1-5) 62,700)|A Gleam (110),.......... 6 /|1.10 2-5) 47,620 
1952| Mr. Paradise (1G) hears: 6 {1.10 2-5} 79,710||Fulvous (119)............ 6 |1.09 4-5) 55,825 
1953) Hasty. here (ESD) eee hn 6 {1.12 4-5) 99,645|\ Queen Hopeful (119)...... 6 i111 68,320 
1954 Georgian i ie oe AG hiimicars 6 [1.10 1-5) 88,380}| Delta (119)............4. 6 |1.14 4-5) 63,59 
1955 Swoon’s Son (122)......... 6 |1.09 3-5 ,405}|Supple (113)............+ 6 |1.10 2-5) 57,71 
‘1956 Greek Game (122)......... 6 {1.14 4-5) 87,070)|Splendored(113). 6 1.13 2-5) 58,31 
1957 Jewel’s Reward (119).....-. 6 |1.11 4-5) 92,050|| Hasty Doll (116) . | 6 j1.12 1-5) 67,1 
1958! Restless Wind (122)....... 6 '1.09 3-5: 112,224|| Battle Heart (113). 6 11.10 4-51¢71, 


Laurel Race Course 
SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


Fur.! Time {Doll’rs 
814) 1.46 39,220 
844) 1.45 4-5) 40,010 
815/1.46 2-5) 37,170 
844|1.47 38,380 
814/1.46 4-5) 42,330 
814)1.46 2-5) 44,910 
815/1.45 50,810 
814|1.44 3-5) 49,930 
816|1.44 2-5) 47,000 
814|1.45 3-5) 46.280 
8161.47 37,646 


Yr. Winner, age, weight 'Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight 

48 Istan (3) (108).........-6. 1,42 9,320)|Gaffery (114)... ......... 
1949 hors ta} (10 “ES aie 834|1.46 2-5) 5,925||Bed’o’ Roses (116)........ 
1950|Fleet Argo (3) (114)....... 6 /|1.10 1- 6,215}; Aunt Jinny (a2) <i eat 
1951 |Alerted (114)............. 6 |1.11 2-5| 6,135]| Rose Jet (115)........... 
1952|Hi Billee (4) (118 DS 5 ee Aiea 8 {1.38 3-5) 11,225||Tritium (114)............ 
1953 |Post Card (6) (113)....... 814 |1.54 12,175||Small Favor (116)..... . 
1954|Royal Bay ea my (115)... ; 814 [1.45 11,825|| High Voltage (119)....... 
1955 ubahdar (5) ne cite mang 8% |1.43 11,875|| Levee (119).............. 
1956 |Momus (4) (108)........-. 814 (1.44 3-5)... Lebkuchen (119)......... 
1957/|Cedrus (4) (11 % Tee garetts 814 |1.43 2-5} 20,400||Guide Line (114)..... ie 
1958 |Oligarchy (4) (114)...-...: 1 814 11.43 1-5) 19,975'' Rich Tradition (119)...... 

For three-year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 
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Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


(Distance 134 miles; 145 miles until 1896) 
Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs); Yr. Winner, weight 
a aS al ill asthe a al (le = 


..|Aristides (100)........... 1917 mar 
1836: «| Vi : 1918. .| Exterminator 
1877.. Bade 1919 
1878... 1920 
1879 1921. h. 
1880 1922. .|Morvich (126) 
1881. 923. . (12 
1882. . 1924. 
1883. ,760}| 1925. .| Flyii 
1884. 3,990|| 1926. .| Bubb 
1885 4,630|| 1927. .| Whisker 
1886.. 4,890/|1928.. 
1887.. 4,200)| 1929. 
1888... 4,740|| 1930. 
1889.. 4,970) |1931.. 
1890.. 5,460} | 1932. . ) 
1891 4,680) | 1933. 
1892., 4,230} | 1934. 
1893 4,090/| 1935. .|Omaha (126)..... : 
1894 4,020}! 1936. .|Bold Venture (126)........ 
1895 2,970||1937..| War Admiral (126)........ 
1896 4,850 (126) 
1897.. 4,850 
1898. 117) 4,850]| t 
1899. .| Manuel (117) 4,850 
1900. .| Lieut. Gibson 4,850) 
1901. .| His Eminence 4,850) 
1902. .| Alan-a-Dale (117) 4,850}| 1 
1903. .| Judge Himes (117) 2. 4,850 
1904. .| Elwood (117) aps 4,850 
1905. fle (122)... . 7 4,850 
1906. .|Sir Huon (117) s 4,850} 1 
1907 (SC tS Uy 9 ea eee 2.12 3-5) 4,850) 
1 Stone Street (117)......... 2.15 1-5] 4,850 
1909. .| Wintergreen (117) -...|2.08 1-5) 4,850) 
1910. .|Donau (11 Soe Nae 2.06 2-5} 4,850 
1911, .| Meridian (117) {2.05 4,850 
1 Worth (117)... .| 2.09 2-5} 4,850) 
1913. .|Donerail (117)... 2.04 4-5) 5,475/|1 
1914 ./Old Rosebud (114 .|2.03 2-5) 9,125}|1 
1915. .|Regret (112)...... 2.05 2-5) 11,450 


1916. .|George Smith (117) ° 1.1! ‘!2704 9.750 


The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by cne jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945, 1948 
es Lee and eee times by each-of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and i891; Earl Sande, 
3. an 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time )|Doll’rs) Winner, weight Fur.| Time )Doll’rs 
+ Se el Bry a ess. © Se ee ae tees ee 
1950/Pur Sang (110) 8 {1.36 3-5/ 21,995)| Aris Mona (116)......... 844 /1.43 3-5! 21,050 
1951/Sub Fleet (116).... eee] 8 [1.40 38,740}| How (116)...... --| 834/1.45 3-5] 22,700 
1952 |Straight Face (122). +.| 8 [1.37 2-5) 36,545)| Real Delight (121) 84 |1.45 2-5) 23,100 
1953 |Hasty Road 72) Bind teniay 8 |1.36 36,185)| Bubbley (116).. 844 /1.45 3-5) 21,750 

1954|Prince Noor (113)......... 8 |1.38 3-5) 36,300)| Fascinator (121) 844 |1.45 22, 
1955|Royal Sting (116)......... 8 |1.37 3-5) 40,635|| Lalun (116)........ 8% |1.46 21,350 
1956 |Federal Hill ae PS. 8 |1.37 2-5| 40,685]| Prince Turia (116)... .. 846 |1.44 4-5] 21,650 

1957/Hill Country (116) ........ 1.3 34,235|| Lori-El (121).....5....... 814 |1.44 4-5} 29, 
1958|Winsome Winner (116)..... 8 11.36 2-5! 32,020||Bug Brush (116)......... 8'4 11.44 4-5| 26,835 

Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 

Yr. Winner, weight | Fur. Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1950/Your Host (118).......... 19 }1.48 4-5 89,800} |Noor (5) (110)........... 10 00 97,900 
aioaks 1.50 2-5) 81,500) |Moonrush fe (114).......] 10 |2.02 3-5) 100/000 
1.50 92,900] |Miche (7) (115).......... 2.01 104,100 
1.49 4-5) 84,500) |Mark-Ye-Well (4) (130).._| 10 |2.01 1-5 97,900 
1.48 4-5) 84,800) [Rejected (4) (118)..... 1.2 10 |2.00 3-5] 105.900 
1.50 90,400) |Poona II (4) (113)........ 10 |2.03 103,200 
1.51 111,700) |Bobby Brocato (5) (118)...| 10 |2.04 3-5) 97,900 
1.54 1-5) 98,000] |Corn Husker (4) (105)..... 10 |2.01 4-5] 103,600 
‘a {1.49 2-5] 83,400] [Round Table 4) (130)....1 10 {1.59 4-5 97,900 
_SANTA ANITA MATURITY (4 YR. OLDS) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Fur. Time jDolir’s| Winner, age, weight |Fur.; Time Doll’rs 

10 |2.02 2-5| 75,200|| Noor (5) (117)........... 14 [2.52 4-5| 40, 
10 |2.00 2-5|144,325|| Be Fleet (4) (LIS) Shin awis 14 |2.56 37,800 
10 |2.02 4-5 »750}|Intent (4) (122).......... 4 |2, 3,200 
10 /2.03 2-5) 85,600/|Intent (5) (126).........7 14 |2.55 3-5) 65,100 
10 |2.08 85,025/|By Zeus (4) (110). 2.22323 2 |2. 3,100 
10 |2.00 2-5 ,000||St. Vincent (4) (123)...... 14 |2.46 4-5] 69,800 
10 |2.04 4-5] 79,600|| Bobby Brocato We (124)...| 14 |2.49 2-5) 6800,9 
10 |2.04 4-5) 93,870||Corn Husker (4) (116)....| 14 |2.55 69,400 
10 '2:01 4-5| 80,630!! Promised Land (4) (121). 1] 14 [2°52 70,000 

New Orleans Fair Grounds 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
814) 1.49 2-5! 21,600|}Greek Ship (123)....... ey 9 {1.51 Ere 

84) 1.44 4-5) 21,150|| Whirling Bat (111) ._°: 1,53 2-5 13900 
814/ 1.44 0,700) | Gushing Oil (111)... 2...) ! 1.51 1-5] 16,400 
814| 1.44 45,100)| Matagorda (111)........ 1.51 4-5) 31,875 
9 }1.52 46,700|| Gigantic (111)... 22: 1.53 1-5] 36,325 
9 |1.50 1-5) 45,500||Roman Patrol (123) 1.49 4-5] 43,179 
9 |1.52 2-5] 45,300|| Reaping Right (111) c 1.51 35,525 
9 |1.50 1-5) 42,000|| Federal Hill (123)... 1.49 3-5| 33,275 
9 1.51 43,300!| Royal Union (114).... °°. 1.52 36,675 


op 0 er eee ee ‘ton el — 
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Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 


Winner, weight | Time |Doll’rs}; Yr. | Winner, weight Time |Doli’rs 
94. .| Assignee (122)............ 1.49 1 1926, . Display (126)............ 1.59 4-5) 53,625 
oHESOUMEE MEDD) occ. wae ose cons 1.50 1-2) 1,350) |1927. . /Bostonian (126) -- =i deat 2.01 3-5) 53,100 
-|Margrave (115)........... 1.51 1928. .|Victorian (126)........... 2.00 1-5) 60,000 
..| Paul eae (Ui eS Sw 1.51 1-4} 1929. .|/Dr. Freeland (126)........ 2.01 3-5) 52,325 
Hd ie x (121 - 1,49 3-4) 1,500} /1930.. |Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.00 3-5) 51,935 
.| Halt Time seb 1.47 1931. »|Mate (126)........ . {1.59 48,225 
1900. .| Hindus (110).... 48 1932. .|/Burgoo King (126). .| 1.59 4-5) 50,375 
1901. .}The Parader 47 1933. .|Head Play (126). .| 2.02 26,850 
1902. .|Old England 45 1934. aed hank (126) . {1.58 1-5) 25,175 
1903. .| Florearline (113). .44 1935. ./Omah {1.58 2-5] 25,325 
1904. .|Bryn Mawr (198). 44 1936. .|Bold eure (126 -|1.59 27,325 
~ 1905. .| Cairngorm ee . (1.45 | 1937. .|War Admiral (126). .| 1.58 2-5| 45,600 
1906. .| Whimsical (108) . .. (1.45 1938. ./Dauber (126)...... ..( 1.59 4-5] 51,875 
1907. ./Don Enrique (107)... ARBeRS 1.45 1939. .|Challedon (126).......2. .-|1.59 4-5) 53,710 
1908. :| Royal Tourist (112)! 21312! 1.46 2-5 1940. ,|Bimelech (126)........... 1.58 3-5| 53,230 
1909. .| Effendi (116)....... er 1. 5 1941. .|Whirlaway (126).......... 1,58 4-5} 49,365 
1910. .| Layminster (84).......... 1.40 3-5) 1942. .|Alsab (126)........... «| 1.57 58,175 
1911. .| Watervale (112)......... »{L.51 1943. ./Count. Fleet (126)......... 1.57 2-5| 43,190 
1912, .|Col. Holloway tio7y: bata Be« 1.56 3-5) 1944, , |Pensive-(126).......... .../1.59 1-5) 60,075 
FOUSS {| Buskin’ (117) fo. ew we 1.53 1945, . [Polynesian (126).......... 1.58 4-5) 66,170 
1914. .| Holiday (108)............ 1946. . |Assault (126)............. 2.01 2-5) 96,620 
1915. .| Rhine Maiden (104) 1.58 1947... |Faultless (126)............ 1.59 98,005 
1916. .|Damrosch (115) ape 1,380} }1948. . eueon a) PLP Wir ty st s875 7 2.02 2-5) 91,870 
.|Kalitan (11 oe 00} |1949. . |Capot (126)... 02... ee 1.56 79,985 
1918*.| War Cloud (117),. 1950. . Eu ‘Prince are) Srertusee: nisteree 1.59 1-5] 56,110 
1918*.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115) 1951. .|Bold (126).............6% 1,56 2-5 100 
1919. .|Sir Barton sara. 1952.. Blue neat (126)... /o stans teat 1.57 2-5) 86,135 
1920. .| Man o’ War (126) eran: | Veo ee 23,000} |1953. . |Native Dancer (126) ase 1.57 4-5) 65,200 
1921. .]Broomspun (114) .{d. 1954. ./Hastv Roa (128) . .|1.57 2-5) 91,600 
1922. .| Pillory (114).. ft. 51,000) }1955. . |Nashua (126). ates 67,550 
1923. .| Vigil (114). ..... -{f. 1956../Fabius (126)..... «ji. 84,250 
1924. .| Nellie Morse le F 54,000) |1957.. |Bold Ruler te a 65,250 
1925. .| Coventry (126). . 1958. .'Tim Tam (126 a) 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. Le distance until 1889 was 
114 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
yards: in 1909 and 1910, one “mile: from 1911 to 1924, 144 1, miles and since then-1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
1949 /Oil Capitol (122).. 814 11.44 1-5) 48,755 || Chains (4) (109).......... 914/1.56 3-5] 21,150 
1950|Big Stretch (122). 814 |1.45 2-5} 45,090 || Loser Weeper (5) ( 9144/1.56 1-5] 18,450 
1951/Cajun (122)...... 8144 |1.47 3-5} 46,540 || County Charan is 135 914}1.58 4-5) 18,650 
1952 |Isasmoothie ise 814 |1.46 3-5) 59,410 || Alerted (4) (112).......... 914/1.58 20,401 
1953}Errard King (122)....... 8% |1.42 1-5] 61,450 || Royal Vale (5) (120)...... 9 {1.51 4-5] 18,800 
Te Thinking Cap (122)..... 814 |1.46 4-5| 53,870 ||Straight Face x (115)....).9 |1.52 19,550 

BHSINBN AZZ): inc ws a ain crete 844 |1.47 67,980 ||St. Vincent (4) (126)......]11 |2.15 2-5| 20,250 
1956 Missile (122) ..........° 84 |1.45 71,235 ||Chevation (5) (117)........ 11. |2.17 2-5) 21, 
1957 |Jewel’s Reward (122)..... 84 /1.44 1-5]/115,347 || Akbar Khan o) BBB S raves 11 |2.16 1-5) 19,550 
1958 Intentionally (122)...... 84 |1.46 121,416 || Pop Corn (4) (110). ....... 11 |2.21 3-5| 19,650 

PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, ) ABE, | weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. | Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947 Fervent (3) ) (120) pe aitie 9'4 11.58 2-5) 25,000 1953|Tom Fool (4) (126)...... 9% }1.55 4-5] 30,000 
1948 |Citation ee a0) 2 eat 914|W’over | 10,000/ | 1954) Helioscope 133 (422) vee » 944 |1.59 00! 
1949|Capot (3) (120)....... 9% 1.56 3-5} 15,000] |1955)/Sailor (3) (123)......... 914 |1.57 3-5| 40,000 
1950/One Hitter a) ae: 914 /1.58 3-5} 15,000] |1956;)Summer Tan 24) (126). 9 44 11.56 3-5] 35,000 
1951/Bryan G. (4) (126). 9151.57 2-5] 15,000} | 1957; Promised wetts 2) (128). 94% |1.57 2-5) 35,000 
1952|General Staff re) (126). 914 [1.57 2-5] 25,000/ 11958] Vertex (4) (126 914 \2.00 3-5) 35,000 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 
Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount)| Year Horse Amount 
PHvernal, rs A... $56,137||1932..|Gusto.......... «| $145,940}; 1946. /Assault......... $424,195 

1910... Sir Barton. ..... 88,250//1933..|Singing Wood.. 88,0. 1947 .)/Armed.......,.. 376,325 
1920..|Man o’ War.....} 166,140|/1954../Cavualcade ...... 111,235}| 1948.|Citation.........| 709,470 
1921. .|Morvich........ 115,234//1935. .}Omaha......... 142,255|| 1949,|Ponder.......... 321,325 
1922) > |Pilloty...3. =... - 95,654//1936..|Granville.,..... 110,295|| 1950./Noor,.......... 346,940 
FO ABIL, -1 sions, enfiovs el eves 272,008||1937..|Seapiscuit .......| 168,580|| 1951. |Counterpoint. ...| 250,525 
1924. .|Sarazen......... 95,640/|1938, .|Stagehand...... 189,710]| 1952./Crafty Admiral ..| 277,225 
1925. .|Pompey........| 121,630||1939..|Challedon..... 174,535} 1953.) Native Dancer...} 513,425 
1926. .|Crusader ....... 166,033)|1940..|Bimelich ..... 111,005); 1954 |Determine....... 327.700 
1927. .|Anita Peabody..| 111,905)|1941../Whirlaway...... 272,386|| 1955. |Nashua......... 752,550 
1928..|/High Strung.,... 153,590/|1942../Shut Out........ 238,972|| 1956.|Needles......... 440,850 
1929../Blue Larkspur...} 153,450//1943../Count Fleet ..... 174,055|| 1957.)Round Table. 600,258 
1930. {Gallant Fox..... 308,275)|1944. .|Pavot.......... 179,040||*1958. == Table.. 662, 780 
1931../Top Flight...... 219, 000: 1945. .(Busher..,....... 273,735 


*Through Nov. 30. 
Lifetime Record Earnings (through Oct. 31, 1958)—$1,336,364—Round Table, owned by Kerr Stable. 


Record of Citation 


Year age starts Ist 2nd 3rd unpl won. Year ase erste ise ane ora unpl. won 


1947. 2 v 8 1 0 OG $155,680 1950. 6 $73.480 
ee iis ate or te. 709,470 | Obst 8 eB Lee 
1949. 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.. 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 


Citation, first horse to earn more than a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14, 
1951, added $100, 000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year- ~old he set 
a one-year earnings record of $709,470, and won the turf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 
(Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and ‘Belmont Stakes). 

A bay colt by Bull Lea—Hydroplane II, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones. 

Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
during the running of.the Tanforan Handicap in December 1948, caused him to require ‘‘firing’”’ 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1. 3336 for the mile in winning the 
Golden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fieids, June 3, 1950. 


——— 
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Other Horse Racing Winners in 1958 
ARLINGTON PARK—1% miles BELMONT PARK—14 miles 
Arlington Heights, Ill. Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 

Event Winner vent nner ur.| Time 
Arch Ward Mem.| Round Table... . 1.54 3-5 | Maskette Hdep. | Tempted... . 8 1.36 3-5 
Myrtlewood....|/Swoon’s Son..... 1.10 3-5 | Bushwick Hurdle} 

Warren Wright. dep..... My Last Try....| 16 3.46 3-5 
Memorial Hd.|Bernburgoo...... 1.48 3-5 | Woodward Stks. |Clem...........| 10 01 
Laurance Armour] Round Table... . 1.48 2-5 | Cowdin Stakes. .| Crafty Skipper. ri «23 
Antioch 5.) ...3. mbra y 1.03 3-5 | Beldame Hde Outer Space.....| 9 1.49 2-5 
Cleopatra Hd. (I)|Munch... 1.34 4-5 | Demoiselle S SEA sas torneo 7 .25 3-5 
Cleopatra Hd.(I1)| Milly K...... ata 1.35 3-5 | Manhattan Hd..| Warhead........| 12 283-5 
uipoise Mile ..|Swoon's Son..... 1.34 4-5 | Ladies Hdep.... .|Endine..........| 12 30 2-5 
Miss Illinois... ..|Flying Josie..... 1.04 2-5 | Rouge Dragon 
= see See .| Nizam's 7 7 a a7 
ATLANTIC CITY—1% miles Vosburgh Hd... _|‘Tek Tock. oment 7 (1123 
Mays Landing, N. J. 
Seashore Stakes. ; Inside Out...... 6 1.09 4-5 os 
Phila.-Turt Hd.. |Combustion If...| 834 |1142 3-5 BOWAES RACE SUR SE eas 
Pageant Btakes., Fall Wind.......| 834 |1.50 3-5 Bowie, Md. 
entnor Tur: 
Abraham Lincoln Cho ae 5% |1.06 1-5 
Hd...........|A Dragon See 8% |1.43 2-5 
Mermaid Stakes |Shirley Jones. 6 |1.11 4-5 ie Mees Se Te BY 180 os 
ee aon -|Tudor Era...... 9 |1.52 2-5 | Barbara Fritchie |Movitave. .. 6 |1.13 3-5 
ide: Munch 9% |1.57 Bowie Hdep.. ‘Paper Tiger. .... 84 |1.48 
RiaeineriGack |. 5 Soren s Gold 
Turf Hd......|Dotted Line.....| 814 |1.44 boo ae Brack Duncen:2.1e 7 ee 
World’s Play- owie Breeders’. |Peeping Tom. 4% |0.54 4-5 
ground Stakes.|Demobilize......| 7 [1.23 2-5 | J--B- Campbell. . [Promised Land. 8%4 |1.45 4-5 
2 ea ae Alanesian.......| 7 1.22 1-5 
ations 
is aan re oe 9% |1.54 3-5 CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 
oard w: d...| Hillsdale. 9 1.48 
Home Bred Hd../Royal Anthem...| 6 {1.09 4-5 Louleyliss: 
Ocean City Hd...) Natagar. 9 1.45 3-5 | Stepping Stone. . ae Sige t 7 1.22 4-5 
Longport Hd... .| Alhambra. Slee 6 1.23 4-5 | Derby Trial,.... Tim Tam. Ph | aia = 1.39 3-5 
Appreciation Hd. Natagar......... 86 (1.43 Churchill Downs Shan Pac... s vs 1.22 
Clark Hdep.. .'!My Night ‘Out:: 9 1.50 
BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
San Mateo, Calif. DEL MAR—1 mile 
Burlingame Hd..|Bisco............~8 1.37 8-5 Del Mar, Calif. 
Bae Maton? [paddad....-..../ O- |1.09 2-5 | Oceanside Hd..../Sir Ruler........) @  4L05a-5 
Hdep........ Battle Dance. :..| 83 |1.42 1-5 | PS Jolla Hd... |Site Ruler. .=<.<+.| 8) se s8 
cnilaren' § Hos, Debutante Stks, |Khalita. . 6 |1.10 3-5 
Hac “saedaa.. 36 |1.43 2-5 | Del Mar Derby. |The Shoe.. 9 |1.48 3-5 
wm. ro DelMarFuturity Tomy Lee.. 6 1.09 1-5 
Mem, Wiep.. . Battle Dance... . 1.49 3-5 
BELMONT PARK—1% miles DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Elmont, L. L., N. ¥ Stanton, Del. 
i +, I, No Ve = 
ag ear oe .| Happy Princess. .| 7 1,24 Bee Part eee EPO eee ° Sa 
. H. Appleton HOD... Sen coneg | OOR ETS. nucle 8 1.42 2-5 
eg : oe Twang ae nee 4-5 | Polly Drummond |Imperial Hill. . . . ie 1.00 
Sorina Maiden i cain Sst .35 3-5 | Kent Stakes. ... Backbone,......| 844 |1.44 
Pee rs miter 17 Tom Roby Stpl .|Policeman ee | 16 3.35 4-5 
Acorn Stakes... I Bie Effort. . . 8 437 2-5 Seer ann Bont jAnoestan ong a eraoe 
tae eae jee . -5 | Christiana (I)... |\Jennie’s Joy... --| 5 10,59 4-5 
Bf otenetiopinc, Ancestor 17 a 04-3<5 Christiana (11). . |Demobilize......| 5 0.59 4-5 
eee Bay Bits satfeteka A pring aiden bes 
Hdep .| Rafty «| 4 Slat6 t-5 | Diamond | State SPA ces ties | TB eae 
Carter fidep.. my | Bota Rite tee in i 22 3-5 wae eae: Sharpsburg......| 844 |1.45 1-5 
Top Flight Hd... Plucky Roman...| 814 |1.43 eae «| SEVWA sco es olen ae 4.47 2-5 
ts 2s Oa Ancestor........| 20 4.44 ards Stpl...«./Cavan..........] 9 1.49 2-5 
Class. Hd. Egotistical 6 ee Sussex Turf Hd. |Hindu Festival..,| 11 2.18 2-5 
National Stallion) = : E New Cae pee heer 8 % tag is 
magi ean” Lady Be Good...} 5 (0.57 2-5 | Dover Stakes. . | |Octopus.........| 834 /1.05 1:5 
Nl edieyo ; Tl Pagwee Delaware Hd... .!Endine..........] 10 2.03 | 
olt-G Fi 
Stevan ee Baar Wind ne lags e.bs'4-5 DETROIT RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Stymie Hdep....|Bold Ruler...:);| 9 {1148 2-5 Livonia, Mich. 
Roseben Hdcp.. |Red God. ale 7 1.22 3-5 
Mother Goose ¢ Michigan Mile. . |Nearctic........ 1.36 1-5 
Stakes....... Idun.. 814 |1.43 3-5 | Michigan | | 
Vagrancy Hdep. | Outer ‘Space... 7 1.23 4-5 Sweepstakes... |Swoon's Son.... . 814 (1.43 1-5 
Sysonby Hdep.. .|Cohoes. cel PRC NLS 2) a 
Broadway Hd.. .|Amber Diver. ...| 11 2.17 2-5 
Fall Highweight FAIR GROUNDS—1 mil 
Hdep .|Bull Strength... 6 1,10 : 
Discovery Ha!..:|Warhead........] 9 |151 1-5 New Gricans,La- 
Broad Hollow Idun............| 814 |1.43 1-5 | New Year's Hd. )Rock PROD. ») scot 1.12 2-5 
Stpl. .. .|'Tremere 17. \|3.58 Old Hickory Hd. |King o’ Swords...| 814 [1.46 4-5 
INACAN Ce es . Marriage Hd.. Sp perne ang BUG: Ses sarees 1.52 2-5 
Hdep.. .| Eddie Schmiat 9 1.48 1-5 Believed Hap. [Fenaclous.. 6 {1.11 3-5 
Yorkville ‘Hata. xs aie Te come Has. Bpad tie user cad) teell eee ane 
ouser... . dj - 
i SO erie Langton Breeze. .| 11 2.18 2-5 +B Balers = use! 7D eS 
em CD.. enacious..... : - 
——— Stpl. Hdep....!Rythminhim..... 117 = |4,02 Consolation Hd. [Shan Pac...... 334 tag 58 


oe 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 827 
pi dader a Sides PARK—1 mile \ HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
amden, N. J. Inglewood, Crlif. 
Event inner Fur. | Time Event | Winner Fur. , Time 
Valley Forge Hd.|Sharpsburg......| 8+ |1.41 4-5 | El Dorado H 
Delaware Valley |Talent Show.... . 6 [1.10 2-5 | Inglewood Ha... Eddie Sehinid ai Lai 3-5 
Rancocas Stks... |Kit’s Pet........] 5 0.59 2-5 | Vanity Hdep,.. . |Annie-Lu-San, 9 1.50 
Betsy Ross St.. |A Glitter........] 6 1.10 2-5 | San Clemente iiky Sullivan if 1.23 4-5 
Coal Hic. VenoBls ss] Bie £8 | Simamnttdey. acess | BBS 
area a = le ir. : 4 is 
Camden Haep... |Oligarchy.... 1.1} 9 1.49 tae eee p. 2 1 eee 
Princeton Hd.,..|Tick Tock.......| 6 1,09 4-5 Flowers... ... The Searcher....| 6 1.09 3-5 
oem) eranklin aan ee Californian. .... Seaneen.........| 8 1.41 
ee es Beier a f - ssie Sta’ j - 
Quaker Gity Ha Spee ae ag: ; et 35 es... (Khalita=./. 5% 11.05 4-5 
. J, Breeders’. . al Anthem. 1.10 4-. — 
Gardenia Stks.. | |Quill. , 8% |1.45 1-5 waMarca 1. N'Y 
Jersey Belle St... ie 814 11.45 Jae ee pee 
S Fah tas Hd... [acura te Restle: . ee 1-5 
OLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile aKES. . . ubcap tae . 
Albany, Calif. The Gotham. .. -|Oh Johnny 814 |1.43 3-5 
Prioress (I).....| Milady Dae 6 1.12 4-5 
Inaugural Hd... .; Prize Host.... . 6 1.09 Prioress (II)... .|Dixie Miss...... 6 1.13 2-5 
Albany Hdcp....|Vino emo 5% 11.04 Experimental 
Berkeley Hdep...|Nushie. . 6 1.11 Hdep -|Martins Rullah..| 84 {1.43 15- 
pesca April id, “(1)..: !|Jocko’s Walk....| 814 [1.44 
Mile Hdep....|Battle Dance....| 8 1.37 2-5 | April Hd. (ID)...|Mr. Turf........| 814 |1.43 3-5 
Golden Gate Correction ue .| Searching... . 2.546 1.11 2-5 
HOURy. aS .| Myrtle. -.2... a. | 28 1.36 1-5 | Jamaica Hd.. ...|Levelation....... 6 1,10 4-5 
Oakland Hd..../|Furyyan..: 1/2. /| 8  |135 2-5 | Mitchel Field. . || Hastego.. 6 1.10 3-5 
aeeaments Hd..|Seaneen.../-1°):| 814 |1.40 4-5 | Rosedale Stks... Lawdy Glaudy.. 5 10.59 
Golden Gate Port Washington Jocko’s Walk. 814 |1.43 3-5 
Derby..... ...|/Furyvan........ 81% |1,42 3-5 | Bed o’ Roses Hd. | Outer Space..... 81% {1.43 4-5 
Dumpty Hum- Liberty Belle Hd.| Outer Space.... . 6. 1.10 1-5 
pty Hdep.....|Barouche........| 6 1.09 4-5 | Howard Beach. ./d-Bill’s Sky Boy.| 9 [1.50 3-5 
Western Gate-— : _|@-Bureaucracy. Aa 
way Hdep..... Eddie Schmidt...! 10 {2.00 4-5 | Saranac Hd..... .| Nasco. .-.] 8M [1.44 2-5 
a ; we toria Stakes...|Cobul, . 514 |1.05 3-5 
GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile Wilson Hep... .|Nahodab. Se 
Hallandale, Fla. aaa Goanty | |MT® Hellemer..| 6 [ito 
Armed Hacp.... 6 11.10 uBens Coun ‘4 
Magic City Ha. 8+ [1404-5 | Hdep .|On Johnny......| 824 [1.43 2-5 
Hutcheson St... . eet Pete 6% |1.15 4-5 | Leifer ts ‘Hdep... .|Egotistical...... - 5% |1-03 4-5 
Challenge Purse. |Round Table 814 |1/41 3-5 | Long Island Hd. | Beau DIGIC. .0' oO ae 
Appleton Hd.... . |Better Bee. . 9 1.47 4-5 | Frizette Stakes. .| Merry Hill. 84 |1.46 1-5 
Fountain of Sport Page Hd...| Nahodah. . 6 1.10 1-5 
Youth Stks.... Tim Tam........ 81% |1.42 4-5 | Haverstraw Hd..|Jocko's Waik. 13, [2.45 3-5 
Gulfstream Park Roamer Hdep.. .| Warhead, 914 |1.56 4-5 
_ Hdep.,.....,. [Round Table 10 _|1.59 4-5 | Old Westbury Ss . 
Suwanee River. . |Rosewood. . 8341 1:48 4-5. _ Fide... _.-. .- -|Folamby-e. emetic 
Florida Derby... |Tim Tam. . . OL 493-5 )| Remsen Bthe 3° Ato on 84 |1.44 3-8 
Singing Tower... |Lawdy Claud a 0.33 Gallant Fox Hd.| Admiral Vee. 13 2.43 2-5 
Fort Lauderdale |Air Pilot. 814 |1.42 1-5 | Port Jefferson... Viscount. .... 3a 6 1.11 Eg 
Juvenile Stakes. . |Star Ruler. . 5 0.59 Firenze Hdep... .| Hoosier eee = 814 |1.45 2- 
Biscayne Bay... |Belleau Chief. ..:| 814 |1.42 ELD: Bumpy io its ae : ee 
Southern Cross. |Better Bee...... 9 1.49 Display Hdep.. .|Civet. 1614 [3.34 1-5 
HAWTHORNE RACE COURSE—1 mile aiead Tent 
KEENELAND—1 I/ il 
Inaugural Hd... .| Flight History. 6 1.09 2-5 Beers Ky ee 
Chicago Hdep.. .| Bounty Bay. 8 1.37 2-5 : = 
Midwest Hd.....| Arcandy 6% |1.15 3-5 | Phoenix Hdcp... 6 1.10 3-5 
Illinois Owners’..| Flight Histor -| 8% .|1.47 4-5 | Ben Ali Hdep 716 11.26 2-5 
Chas. Bidwell...|Bounty Bay..... 9 1.48 eee ). Grand Wizard 414 |0.50 4-5 
Juvenile Hdep.. .| Indian Maid..... 6 1.10 2-5 t Bagdad.. 415 |0.50 3-5 
Hawthorne é ; yi Plion.... | 9 1.52 4-5 
Gold Cup..,..}/Round Table. ...| 10 1.59 4-5 | Alcibiades St... .| Fiji... 20.0.2... 7 1.28 
Mr. Lincoln. ....| Roman Colonel. .| 6 1.12 2-5 | Breeders’ Fu- 
, turity. . “ 4] NBS ee oot ae 
er 6) i pinster Stakes. .| Bornastar. ¢ 4 - 
pict eee ty a ee Arlington Hdep. (Solution. 7 [122 2-5 
Royal Poinciana.| Encore. . 6 {1.10 2-5 LAUREL RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Hibiscus Stks.... Alhambra. . i 6 {1.10 1-5 Laurel, Md. 
Te ee ad Play Sulocolte. fe...} 6 [1:12 1-8 | Gout Hacp.... Sharpabure......) 6 |Llg 1-5 
Bougainvillea. ..|Stephanotis. . |. - 915 |1.59 CBerry..BiGspom. 9 [V eng iauk: sea] oe 
Bahamas Stks...|Olymar.........| 7 1.22 4-5 | Chesapeake Trial|Pemberton......| 6, |1. 5s 
McLennan Hd...| Iron Liege....... 9 1.48 Chesapeake Stks.|Backbone....... 8% 1.44 3-5 
| Columbiana Hd.| Pink Velvet.....) 7 | 1-10 2-5 Maryisad Derby Mickey Boy). amas 
| Everglades St... ./Tim Tam. gh TS eS 8 es ea 32 laces 
| Fla, Breeders’... .| Pryson. 3 |0.33 1-5 | Hiden. Ce rer rand hae em beie 
Hialeah Juvenile Accompilsh 3 |0.33 2-5 | Md. Futurity. SO ee tna | 2G eigen aes 
Black Helen Hd. |Pardala.. 9 41.50 SU el SO bah atea er eh cathe 
ee Tort - Meetin 12 2.27 4-5 ee gre MEDOUMUS rears te 8146 |1.45 4-5 
OD aascastei.s CS aGieS beter & Washington D.C. Sas ate Bi ae 
nternational,. |*Sailor’s Guide... , -5 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile -, = 7 : 
Tudor Era won, but was disqualified and 
Inglewood, Calif. placed: second, 
Premier Hdep... |The Searcher....; 6 1.09 4-5 LINCOLN DOWNS—13/16 mile 
Golden Anni- Lincoln, R. I. 
versary Hd....|Betty Rose......| 6 1.09 4-5 
Los Angeles Hd. |How eet TRH ewe & 1.21 3-5 | Inaugural Hd... .| Admiral’s Joy....| 7 1.31 3-5 
* Will Rogers St... |Hillsdale. 8 1.36 1-5 | Providence Hd...|Oclirock.,.,..... if 1.27 2-5 
H’wood Express. |How Now.. 51% |1.03 3-5 | Springfield... ...|Double Bid..... A 8+ |1.42 3-5 
Cabrillo Stks.,.. |Nasrullah Swap. . 5. 0.58 3-5 | Pawtucket Hd...|Rockcastle...... 8+ |1.45 1-5 
Junior League... |Khalita.. 5 0.58 4-5 | Lincoln Special. .|One-eyed King...| 814 |1.45 4-5 
Argonaut Hdep.. /Round Table. 8 1.34 3-5 | Bill McAuley 
Cinderella Stakes |Tassle Dancer. 5 10.59 1-5 Hdep .|Play It Alone... . 7 1.26 4-5 
Milady Hdep....|Born Rich,... . Fl Peer) 1.37 2-5 Brockton "Purse..| Double Bid... .. - 7 1.26 3-5 
Golden State New London 
Breeders’ Hd., |Eddie Schmidt...| 814 (1.42 4-5 Hdep.........|Royal Battle.... 7 1,26 2-5 


828 
MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
Oceanport, N. J. 
Event Winner Fur. 
True Verdict 2 
aire ne 
Sonny Dan A | 
Happy Princess..| 6 
{ntentionally....| 5% 
Searching:......| 8% 
ngfe Tudor Era:..... 8 
Colleen Stks....|Lady Be Good...| 5% 
Long Branch Hd.|Littie Hermit....| 8 
Miss Woodford..|Deinita.........| 6 
Monmouth Hd.,.|Bold Ruler......| 10 
Lamplighter Hd..|Plion...........| 8% 
Sapling Stakes. .|Watch Your Step.| 6 
Sorority Stks....|Mommy Dear...| 6 
Midsummer 
Hurdle Hd... .|Cloonroughan....|} 16 
Choice Stakes...|BacKbone.......| 8% 
Monmouth Oaks.|A Glitter........| 9 
Matriarch Hd...|Searching.......| 8% 
Rumson Hd.....|Nahodah,.......' 6 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing a 


NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 


Pawtucket, R.I. 


Independence 

Day St.......|Battle Neck.....] 8+ 
King Philip Hd..}Coloneast.......| 8% 
Governor’s Hd...|Mark Antony....| 9 
Nursery Stakes..|Eternal Bim.....| 5% 
Jamestown Hd...| White Cachet....|. 6 
Jas: H. Connors 

Mem. Stakes..|Mighty Sir......| 8% 
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SARATOGA—1 % miles 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Event Winner 
Flash Stakes First Minister 
Ticond (XD). |Piano Jim. 
Ticonderoga (II). |Grey Monarch 
Schuylerville....|Bich Tradition 
Beverwyck Stpl.. |*Dromond......- 
Yearling Sales... \John Doe.,..... 
American Legion |Reneged........ 


wait 


OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Hot Springs Hd.;Clem Kelly...... 
Mountain Valley| Manassas....... 
Southland Hd.. .|Racetracker.... . 
Oaklawn Hdep...|Manassas....... 
Arkansas Derby.|Count de Blanc. . 


+ 


CAWAD 


OO 


PIMLICO RACE COURSE—1 mile 


Baltimore, Md. 


Preakness Prep..|Gone Fishin’ 
Mr. Fitz Hd.... .| Liberty Sun. 
Breeders’ Stakes.| Snommis... 
Futurity....... Intentionally. 
Marguerite St Toluene.. .. 


RRA 


Gallorette St... - 


Hoosier Honey. Ss 


COmMDDOO 


Jennings Hdep...|'Madok......... 


ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile 


Salem, N. H. 


Pelham Hadep... .| Flying Bird..... . 6 1. 
White Mountain |Lady Angora.... 8% iL. 
Andover Hdep...|Sea Hymn....... Smee ks 
Manchester Hd..|Mark Antony....| 8+ *|1-. 
New England 

BMIGMIIG Ys ss | APDOV. 2 cee celine s 6 1. 
Granite State. PSNSRIORS . s.qcu.cs | ST dee 


*World record. 


SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile 
Arcadia, Calif. 


San Gabriel Hd.. \Tall Chief II....; 10 1.59 4-5 
San Carlos Hd... |Seaneen,........ 7 1.22 1-5 
La Centinela (I). |Stumbling Block. 6 1.11 2-5 
La Centinela(II)./Well Away.. ..| 6.. {1.10 2-5 
El Peco Ranch 

Hdep.........|Promised Land...| 9 1.47 3-5 
San Fernando St. |Round Table....| 8% |1.42 1-5 
San Miguel St... |Aliwar.......... 6% |1.16° 2-5 
Santa Monica 

Hdep......... |Market Basket...| 7 1.22 4-5 
Santa Catalina. . |Terrang.........| 9 1.49 1-5 
Santa Ynez St... |Zev’s Joy....... 6% |1.17 2-5 
San Vicente Hd..\Old Pueblo...... 7 1.22 3-5 
Santa Maria Hd.|Nooran.........| 8 [1.42 4-5 
San Marcos Hd. |Ekaba..........|-10 2.01 1-5 
Calif. Breeders’.. |Old Pueblo......| 84 [1.45 3-5 
Santa Margarita. |Born Rich....... Y 1.50 3-5 
San Luis Rey 

Hdep.;....... |Solid Son........} 12 2.30 3-5 
San Antonio Hd. [Round Table....| 9 *|1.46 4-5 
Santa Barbara 

Hdep.........|Golden Notes....| 64 [1.13 3-5 
San Felipe Hd.,, |Carrier X........|]° 8% (|1.45 3-5 
Washington's 

Birthday Hd.. |Tall Chief II. ... | 12 2.30 1-5 
Santa Susana 

Stakes.......|Penumbra.. .| 8% {1.44 4-5 
Bigh Sierras... . |The Shoe... 9 1.49 4-5 
San Francisco... |Ballet Khal.... 6 1.10 1-5 
El Camino Real 

Hdep......... {Roscoe Maney...}| 10 1.58 4-5 
San Bernardino 

Hdcp. ......... /Terrang........./ 8% |1.42 
San Pasqual..../Terrang.........| 84% |1.41 2-5 


*Equals world record, 


tpl. Hi 
National Maiden 
urdle 
Test Stakes.... 
Sanford Stakes. . |Pilot 
Diana Puee Cen 
Saratoga Stpl. 

Hdep......... |Benguala........ 16 1-5 
Merchants 

Citizens Hd... \Civet. .>...... <.'.4. 2.58 4-5 

*Blen More won, but was disqualified and placed 

second 
SPORTSMAN’S PARK— % mile 
Cicero, Ill. 
ugural Hd... .|Silver State..... 6% 11.19 
Endurance Hd. 

No. 1... .20: .; Gold Key.= 8% |1.51 2-5 
Spring Hdep.... .|Sir Tribal. . 8 1.39 3-5 
Sportsman's . 

Park Hdep... .|Bernburgoo...... 8% |1.44 
Snaro Hdep.... .|Pete’s Folly..... 6% |1.16 4-5 
Littletewn Hd...|/Even Stroke.....| 8 1.38 1-5 
Silver Skates... .|Bishops Light....| 8 1.38 
Arch Ward 

Mem Hdep... .!Lady Larue. .... 9 1.50 4-5 

SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
East Boston, Mass. 
Suffolk Downs 

Stakes... c.4 Backbone 6 1.11 1-5 
Commonwealth 

Hdep.........|Dark Ruler...... 1,10 2-5 
Tomasello Hd...|Damocles.......| 8% |1.49 
Pinafore Stakes..|Dandy Blitzen...| 6 1.10 2-5 
Macomber Mem. 

Hdep.........|Hindu Festival... | 12 2.32 3-5 
Governor's Hd...|Play It Alone....| 8+ |1.45 1-5 
Turf Hdep......)Ros-Nuala...... 12 2.41 
Mayflower St....|/Sword Dancer...| 8+ |1.42 4-5 
John Alden Hd..!Alhambra.......| 6 1.13 3-5 

TANFORAN—1 mile 
San Bruno, Calif. 
Peninsula Hdep.. ; More Glory....{ 6 1.11 3-5 
Yerba Buena Hd. |Nice Guys. 8% |1.46 
San Franeseo....|Ordained.......! 8% !1.44 4-5 
THISTLE DOWN—1 mile 
North Randall, Ohio 
Ohio Derby..... (Terra Firma.....) 9 11.54 1-5 
TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
New Year's Hd..|Pine Echo.......| 6 1.09 3-5 
Robert E. Lee 

Hdep.........|Hoop Band..... .| 8% |1.42 1-5 
Tropical Hdep... |St. Amour II... . 9 1.48 3-5 
Hurricane Hd... |Olmary......... 8% |1.44 1-5 
Alligator Hdecp. . |\Cedar Brook..... 5% |1.02 4-5 

UNITED HUNTS 
(Run at Belmont Park) 
N.Y. Turf : 

Writers Cup. . |Nazim's Pet.....} 16 3.42 
Temple Gwath- 

mey Hdep.... |Benguala........ 20 4.45 3-5 

WASHINGTON PARK—1%*% miles 
Homewood, fil. 
Modesty Hd..... Melody Mine....' 6 1.10 4-5 
Balmoral Turf é 

Hdcp.........|/Hoop Band...... 9 1.48 4-5 
Clang Hdep.....|Swoon’s Son..... 9 1.23 2-5 
Beverly Hd.....|Bornastar... ; 8 1.35 4-5 
Citation Hd. Better Bee 8 1.38 2-5 
Misty Isle H Gerts Imag “ 6 1.12 4-5 
Grassland Hd.... |Shan Pac........ 6 1,12 
George Woolf 

Mem Hdep... . [Pinecrest Miss..: . 5% (1.07 2-5 

WOODBINE—1 mile 
Etobicoke, Ont. 
Queen’s Plate... |Caledon Beau....| 10 2.04 1-5 
Dominion Day 

Stakes Hd.....|/Marshall Ney II.| 9 1.50 1-5 
Greenwood St... |Nearctic........ 8 38 
Canadian 5 

Championship. Jack Ketch. ..... 13 2.46 2-5 
Woodbine Oaks../Yummy Mummy.| 8% 11.45 1-5 


Min, S 
0331 

3-1-2 
41-2 


1-2 


4 1-23 


Age 


Lucky Mel... 01.02: 
Devineress.......... 


(| Decathion......... 
Delegate.-......... 

‘Broken Tendril...... 
Dumpty Humpty.... 


Weight, 
Yrs.| Lbs. | 


1906] Butte, Mont. 

5, 1916] Juarez, Mex. 
1957| Phoenix, Ariz. bg 
1947| Havre de Grace, Md. 
1957| Hallandale, Fla. i. 
1951] Belmont. Park. N. Y. 

7, 1955| Belmont Park, : 
1956] Inglewood, Calit. 


6, 1929) Brighton, Englanc 
1957) Albany, Calif. 


1954| Belmont Park, N. Y. - 


a EIS *. iPederal Hw’. sass * ee Eerste xg =: 
iy indie dale ng Tite f OLter-a Milter 2 1. 1s elmont Park, N. ¥. 
“ 6 1-28 | 1142-5 || Native Dancer. ...- 1952|Belmont Park, N.Y. 
3 7-8 E20! SE Drage Arc ciate 3 ahs 1955] Inglewood, Calif. ; 
be 7-88 1 20 5, 1926|Hampton Court, England ~ 
“ 1s 1 32 , 1939] Brighton, England 
o.- 1 mile 16SS EB AB Was ac. oe eee | POT, 
A 1 miJe 70 yds 1 39 1-5 
: 11-16 139 
ip 11-8 2 WAG ABO ang at oe be holon $80 
> 1 3-16 -1 52 3-5 |Fieet Bird........... 
1 1-4 158 1S8 Noor Sosa Sos gi eae 
13-8 2 141-5 |Man o’ War......... 
1 1-2 223 + |The Bastard......... 
1 5-8 2 38°1-5 (Swaps. Serpe kk 
1 3-4 2 02 S=5 | NOOT 253s essere wiv oie 
17-8 3 13 4-5 |Pharawell........... 
2 ek on POLAT oe a-are afevanetane.<)])-~ ay eer aen 5 
2 1-16 3 29 3-5 |Midafternoon........ 1956) Jamaica, N. Y. 
2 1-8 3-35 Centurion. 3-0 srs age 1923] Newbury, England 
2 1-4 3 37 3-5 |Dakota............. 4 1927) Linfield, England 
; 2 3-8 415 Wikislackivss. 22). feu 4 1925) Tijuana, Mex. 
| 7 2 1-2 4 14 3-5 |Miss Grillo.......... 6 5 
o 25-8 4 51 2-5 |Worthman... 5 2 1925] Tijuana, Mex. Ss 
1a 2 3-4 448 4-5 |Shot Put.. 4 . 14, 1940] Washington Pk., Chicago ~ 
7 27-8 5 23 Bosh... 5 8, 1925) Tijuana, Mex. 
= 3 5 15 Farragut 5 9, 1941] Agua Caliente, Mex. 
a4 4 7.10 4-5 |Sotemia............. 5 1912] Louisville, Ky, 
le *Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. w Workout. 
_ e 
im 9 
‘des Record of Man o’ War 
< 1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Race | Dist. Wt. | Fin. | Time Place Purse , 
ye Sag =e ae eee K 115 | 1 ! 359 Belmont $ 500 
Keene Memorial.............-..+++-- 5ret 15 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 ; 
BRGUNTALEULL Soci dismiss) eo: </eie/0, 3°6\0 jase aa ro bist 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
MEL ALGER Pies ee aie iavarn it nie shoterscateres ete (0a 0.2 4% 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 825 
BRROTRORNG:. oc cieheist-Par (0 s:410.0, pice 6 aide ye ere) ate' % 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
Pe TOLOLe ey. cee cisis «stots Sosa a s,S % 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Hanford Memorial. o.oo... osc ewe ne > % 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
RN TISNOW sis cies 6.0 bie veh crasiens ope ‘ % 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
2 HPGDOLUS clase sia c'iae as dole IOS 34 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
£ EORISUELOV Wera,< oles io ciele #60, s-t ie Wise gen % 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 
a Total. ........ ee ae Ome | $83,325 
ae 1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 
Be apa cinerea seed paiays apis heat 1% 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 
IGHONS® oho: 2 iahe <pr2010.8! ors efele Ricewets = 1 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
Si ns See eee amae ier 134 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
BtUyVesant. . 2. cee eee e ewer ecsens 135 ul 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
TOLEATD lb a abrCo SSR DANO Ab UpeE eens 1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
RSDreeAtieraitets ie cvesaleiele/ele tioishsisiela s-<.siviove 13-16) 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
7 HPA VOIGT. cfajeeis soractecleese.s oe Sea eepance i bs) rd oes ae Saeere age 
ization®......... etal vele late 5 2: elmon 0 
a ae hh Re Co, ETD Sn 1% | 118 1 2:28 445 Belmont 5°850 
J: POTOMAC... 2p are weve cece es cee ee nes oe 11-16, 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre de Grace} 6,800 
oa Kenilworth Park**..............--.- 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park} 80,000 
; Ari helene <a ere | $166,140 


*Established record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 

Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 
money, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. 

: Man o’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington. His 
'_-- sire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
- for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
; The only time he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him inthe Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 
(Aug. 13, 1919). The two-and-a-half acre park containing his burial plot and bronze statue was voted 
a county-owned shrine Oct. 14, 1958. 

Man o’ War, after his retirement (1921), sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
Crusader, Mars, Battleship. Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. 


880 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues 


Grand National Steeplechase 


The G National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds and 
up. The race was run (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Liverpool, 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 


Course record—9.203s—Golden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. 
Year Winner Year | Winner | ner 


4 1943, 1944, 1945, not run 
pean M ik aps Cottage......)Jock Morant 


2... 1 |Forbra 
1933...../Keisboro Jack 
1934 ..../Golden Miller 


1935.....|Reynoldstown....... 
1936...../Reynoldstown.. 

1937 ..../Royal Mail. ... 

1938.....|Battleship. .. 

1939..... Workman...... 1 
940 ‘Bogskar 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


Yr. Jockey M’ts.| Won|| Yr. ™M 


*Through Noy. 30, 1958. 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner Jockey || Year Horse Owner Jockey 
1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus |/1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E.Sande||1943 Count Fleet Mrs, J. D. Hertz J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders||1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral 8S. D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger}]1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arcaro 


Horse Racing Revenues to States in 1957 


Racing days Attendance Pari-mutuel turnover *Revenue to state 
State Thor- Thor- 
ough- | Har- ough- Harness | Thorough- | Harness |Thorough-| Harness 
bred ness bred red bred 

Arizona....... W438i). wea LST 274 lors were rere $16,095,598).......... $713,974]... 
Arkansas...... Libre bus SEL SLB imately etre 15,220,838]... ........ 951,519]... 
California..... 270 104) 4,857,426 686,076] 359,210.064| 46,936,967] 21,542,407 
Colorado...... yi Cone 23754.67)| oe salosiaiee IGA 7, TOLL. cerca Ree 614,204 |. tence 
Delaware (1) .. 32 60 390,552 394,920} 34,287,968] 19,590,685] 1,485,338 718,169 
Florida....... AOE tie ccaeus D560 117!) oe aa cs rele MOT STO ROL te <eeals 14,275,041 Saas cece 
Tllinois (1) .... 295 182} 2,802,222 926,753} 213,844,665/ 48,897,452] 14,827,.867| 2,723,120 
Kentucky (1).. 163 50 678,666 49,631 49,436,368| 1,622,543) °2,121,517 66,941 
Louisiana. ... . 83irie. ws MeUbeOas as 8 em kn 39/055, 762). .5 2 son u|  2,75 7487) ee 
Maine (1)..... 42 77 212,258] (mo rec.) 8,247,161] °3,598,742 565,176 246,458 
Maryland..... 118 95) 1,405,348 507,960] 116,945,166| 21,296,361] 6,780,485| 1,442.79. 
Massachusetts. 65 66 755,404 477,949 59,140,641] 13,589,527) 4,570,441 865,448 
Michigan...... 124 146} 1,399,216 706,301 87,845,035] 36,288,534] 5,826,804 1,709,929 
Nebraska (2). . BBO |v veses 633;005)|seor eves s 380,381, 7001S eae $2,.7911'|. Sete 
New Hampshire GBH cleat 643,405]. .6....0.. 41,563,836]. ..........| 3,177,487 
New Jersey.... 150 50} 2,896,463 168,443) 270,252,283] 10,896,935] 231824'204 
New Mexico... 1D oper ge 129/576 lecaeh cee ae 12,045,557). 2. 0. os 30's 82,694 | ok cea 
New York (1).. 210 572| 4,714,826] 6,137,990) 416,875,863 |387,757,390| 44,902,736 32,767,271 
BIOS 6.5 ote 341 210} 1,648,833 703,614) 104,284,650) 25,733,588] 7,215,408| 1.428.436 
Oregon........ BOs sivicehs PAOLOOOIS ceece cecueue 540257 70 lt Gatiersbinene 08, 237 | acess 
Rhode Island. . 116]. ae 1,401,924 96,234,845 1,344,307 | ese eeeas 
South Dakota.. 24), (no rec.) . 20;039)|. vo as wears 
Washington... 98 |. 297,801 i ; a nas 1,063,414 |, eee 
West Virginia. . 256 |. ; 919,836). 3... vee 6 58,552,760]. 45 ¢.:....< 5) 3,076,047) tates aeen 

Totals...... 3,112 1,612| 28,850,654) 10,759,637|2,234,110,121 616,208,724| 168,031,474 44,995,440 


Quarter-horse racing and fairs: Additionally, a number of states received revenues from county 
Mand See cer ae et) _ 1D pectige ee Fenty, $106,205; Maine, $137,901; 

aryland, i . assachusetts, 5 ; New Hampshire, »269; New Mexico, $13,900; > 
$3,590; Oregon, $25,717; West Virginia, $70,272. : #is.ee Chie: 

Revenues include license fees, pari-mutuel taxes, admissions, breaks, and miscellaneous. 

(1) Flat racing and harness racing under jurisdiction of separate commissions. 

(2) Racing Commission collects and receives all license fees and miscellaneous income, which is 
divided at’ end of year among 93 counties. ; 


TOTAL RACING REVENUE TO STATES BY YEARS 


1) ae $16,145,182.00 $94,035,859.47) 1952... sass. 1$142,489, 696, 

OSIM eee fcc... .. 21,128,173.00 :. 97,926,984.16| 1953 *arase sete 
TE Che ane aaa 22/005,278.00 95/803,363.95 | 1954 178'015,828 00 
TNS). cago 8,194,726.56 95,327.052.96 | 1955 . 186,989:588.00 
RN AEO MES eines. 55,971,232.87 98,366,166.67 | 1956 . 207,456,272.00 
BOS9B sloleig oss cficse = 65,265.405.48 117,250,564.00] 1957 .......5...... 216,747,621.00 


™ 


x 


Lexington, Ky., Sept. 2: 


World and All-age yo pe :55144—Greyhound, 
arare Stallion—*1:5715—Star’s Pride, Du 

Quoin, Ill., Aug. 29, 1952. 

ofits Mare—1 :5634—Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 

Zearling Colt—2: :1534—-Airdale, Lexington, Ky., 

Yearling a a 1514—Rilda Rose, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 6, 195: 

Two-year-old Stallion—2: 00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954; 2:00—Titan Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct: 4, 1944. 

Two-year-old Filly—1:5945—Yankee Lass, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1957. 

Two-year-old eee a 03—Record Mat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1957. 

Three~year- old Stallion—1:58—Titan Hanover, 
Du_Quoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 1945. 

Three-year-old Filly 1: 58—Yankee Lass, 
ington, Ky., Oct. 20, 

Three-year-old Gelding —*1: 5914—Senator Frost, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 19 

Four-year-old Stallion 1: 5'(4/4—Spencer Scott, 


Lex- 


- Lexington, Ky., aeue ae 1941, 


Four-year-old Mare—1 5844——Charming Barbara, 
Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 8, 1958. 

Four-year-old "Gelding — *1:5714 — Greyhound, 
Springfield, Pir Aug. 21, 1936. 

All-age allion, Half-mile Track—*2:0014— 
Galophone, a etenea N.Y., July 27, 1956. 

All-age Mare, Haif-mile ‘Track—*2:0115—Prox- 
imity, Westbury, N.Y., June 24, 1950. 

All-age Gelding, Half-mile Track — 1: 5934 — 
Greyhound, Goshen, N.Y., July 16, 1937. 


-Half-mile—*0:5814 4—Temple Harvester, Aurora, 
ee Aug. 5, 1925. 
1-1/16 Miles — *2:0624 — Proximity, Arcadia, 


Calif., May 20, 1950. 
1-1/16 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:10—Faber 
Hanover, Westbury, N.Y., June 9, 1956. 
1-3/16 Miles—*2:2245—Scotch Victor, Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov. 6, 1954. 
114 Miles — *2:3035 
Calif., Nov. 24, 1951. 
114 Miles, Half- mile Track — *2:33 — Florican, 


— Pronto Don, Inglewood, 


Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1953. 

114% Miles — 3:0214¢ — Greyhound, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 14, 1937. 

14 Miles, Half-mile Track — *3:0615 — Star’s 
Pride, Westbury, N.Y.. June 29, 1951. 

2 Miles—4: 06—Greyhound, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 19, 1939. 

2 Miles, Half-mile Track—*4:1045—Pronto Don, 
Westbury, N.Y., Sept. 13, 1951. 
3 Miles—6:4914—Lee Stout, Trumansburg, N.Y., 
Oct. 7, 1939. 


PACING 


World and All-age Stallion Record—1:55—Billy 
Direct, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938; *1:55— 
Adics Harry, Vernon, N.Y., July 16, 1955. 

All-age Mare—1: 5654—Her Ladyship, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 30, 1938. 

All-age Gelding —1:5734 — Winnipeg, Toledo, 
Ohio, Oct. 15, 1928. 

Two-year- -old Colt — *1:58 — Torpid, Lexington, 


_Ky., Oct. 


1, 1956. 

Two-year-old Filly—*1:5815—Good Counsel, Du 
Quoin, Ill., Aug. 27, 1956. d 

Two-year-old Gelding-—*1: :5945—-Corsican, Lex- 
ington, K; Oct. 1 
a Ticcexyoae-old Colt — *1:5634 — Shadow Wave, 
Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 8, 1958. 

Three-year-old Filly—*1: 5%7—Good Counsel, Ver- 
non, N.Y., July 25, 1957. 

Three-year-old Gelding — *1:59 — Frisco Creed, 
Inglewood, Calif.. Nov. 9, 1955. 

Four-year-old Stallion—1: 55—Billy Direct, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938; *1:55, Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N.Y., July 16, 1955. r 

Four-year-old Mare—1: BES epee Pick, In- 
glewood, Calif., Nov. 16, 1956. 

Four-year-old Gelding—1: 58—Frisco Creed, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1956. 

All-age Stallion, Half-mile Track—*1: 5835—Hi- 
Lo’s Forbes, Westbury, N.Y., June 6, 1953. 


*Race record. 


Wren, Frank Hops, Dick Jaffa); 47915 lbs. game 
A. Noajed). 


Women’s Open os poet age ae Championship—Mermaids, 


nd Lillian Campbell); 1033 
i Enducance Record—Ernest J. (Red) Stevens, 22, 


“source: United States Soest Serocedses (Records to Nov. 15, see) 


~ TROTTING RECORDS ere J 
‘(Records at one mile unless otherwise noted) +4 


ae see Tae :12—Senator L., San wea calif. 


1894 
: 10 Miles—26:15—Pascal, New York, N.Y., Nov. 


9570, Miles—58: :21—Black Rod, Aiken, S.C., Mareh 


30 eee :47:59—Gen, Taylor, San Francisco, 


Calif. 1857. +s 
> 50, Miles—3: :55:1044—Ariel, . Albany, N.Y., May 
100 Miies—8:58:53—Conqueror, Centerville, L.1 
Nov. 12, 1853. 
Two-year-old in Race—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 15. 1954; Merrie Annabelle, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 26, 1958. 

Three-year-old in Race—*1: 5975—Senator Fros 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1958. 

Four-year-old in Race — #1: 5114 —Greyhoun: 
Springfield, Ill., Aug, 21, 1936 4 

All-age Race Record—*1: 5715—Star’s Pride, Du : 
Quoin, Ill., Aug. 29, 1952. : 

Fastest Two Heats—1:5834, 1:59—Nibble Han- : 
over, Old Orchard Beach, Maine, July 24, 1941. 

Fastest Two Heats, Half-mile Track — 2: 0116, 
2:0145—Galophone, Solon, Ohio, July 25, 1957. 4 

Fastest Three Heats—2:01, 2:0014, 2: :00—Grey- 
hound, Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 13, 1936; 2:02, 2:00, 
1:5914 -_Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937. 
Fastest Three’ Heats, Haif-mile Track—2:0234, 
230215, 2:0214 — Scotland’s Comet, Greenville, 
Ohio, Aug. 24, 1944. 
Fastest Four Heats—2: 0015, 1:5915, 2:02, 2:03— 
Nibble Hanover, winner of a second and fourth; 
Spencer Scott, first; mee Moddy Guy, third, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 29, 1941 

One Mile to Hisk- wheel Salky—3?: :0814—Sunol, 


Stockton, Calif., Oct . 
Half-mile tpn: 1444— 


High-wheel Sulky, 
Peter Billiken, Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 20. ‘ 
Team—1;5814—Greyhound and Rosalind, Bb bs Se 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939. me 
Tandem Team—2:191, 4—John R. McElwyn and 

Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936. 
Four-in-hand — 2:30 — Damiana, Belnut, Maud” 
V. and Nutspra, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896. 
Four-in-hand to Coach—?2: 4614—arthur Mower, 
Capital Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood — 
Harrier, Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12,. 1936. é 
Under Saddle—2:0134—Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940. 
Trotting With Running Mate—1: 5444—Uhlan, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913. 
Double- -gaited Stallion—(Trot): 2:0024—Steamin 
Demon, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 1, 1958; (Pace): 


1:5846, Steamin Demon, Lexington, Ky., _ Oct, a 
1957. 

Double-gaited Mare — 1:5914 (pace), Calumet 
Evelyn, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935; 1:591%% 
(trot), same, Oct. 2, 1936. 

RECORDS 


All-age Mare, Half-mile Track—*1:5935—Belle 
Action, Solon, Ohio, Aug. 8, 1958. 

All-age Gelding, WHalf-mile Track—*1:5845— 
Speedy Pick, Yonkers, N.Y., Aug. 21, 1958, 

Half-mile—0:5534—-Directum I., Syracuse, N.Y., 
Sept. 14, 1916. + 

1-1/16 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:0624—Amor- 
tizer, Westbury, N.Y., June 29, 1956. 
Miles—*2: :3024—Dr. Stanton, Arcadia, Calif., 
May 15, 1948. ; 

114 Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:3134—Good Time, 
Westbury, N.Y., July 3, 

1-1/16 Miles — #220715 
Calif., Nov. 24, 1949. 

11% Miles, Half-mile Track — *3: 0425 — Adios 
Harry, Westbury, N.Y., July 28, 1955. 

2 Miles — *4:1325 — Scottish Pence, Westbury, 
N.Y., Aug. 2, 1951. 

4 Miles—10:10—Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa, 
Nov. 13, 1891. ; 

5 Miles—11:54—Angus Peter,’ Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1933. 

1 Mile, High- ames piceareh 0434—Dan Patch, 
Macon. Ga., Nov. 30, 

Fastest Two Hootnant: 23536 45, 1:56446—Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N.Y., July 8, 1955. 

Fastest Three Heats—*1:5814 14, 1:5815, 1:5914— 
Her Ladyship, Syracuse, N.Y., Aug, 31, 1938. 


1952. 
— Irish Hal, Inglewood, 


Quebec, 


Skin Diving Championships in 1958 
U. S. Championship, West End, Grand oh ie oe 
sh. 
International Open Championship—Las Barracudas, 


Aug. 18—Muirmen, Los Angeles, Calif. (Bel 
R. Santes, 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. (Ellen Rogers 


Havana, Cuba (J. Fernandez, 


claimed a new underwater skin diving pen i 


record July 13, 1958, after sitting in a chair on the bottom of Olympic Park Pool, Irvington, N. 


for 31 hours 10 minutes. 
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Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Horse Show Champions 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Tr. Winner Time Value ||Yr. Winner Time Value 
1930—Hanover’s Bertha. ..... 2:03 $56,859 ||1945—Titan Hanover......... 2:04 $50,190 
1931—Calumet Butler........ eee) 92 1946—Chestertown. . 2:02 rhe 
1932—The Marchioness....... 2:011%4 49,489 ||1947—Hoot Mon.. 700 46, 
19; Mary Reynolds 2:03 3% 4 1948—Demon Hanover... 2:02 59,941 
1934—Lord Jim...... 2:02 34 25,845 ||1949—Miss Tilly............. 2:01 3% 69,791 
1935—Greyhound 2:024% 33,321 50—. y Sane: ss nosos anid 2:02 75,2 
1936—Rosalind..... 2:01%4 35,64 1951—Mainliner............. 2:02 % 95 
1937—Shirley Hanove 2:011%4 37,912 ||1952—Sharp Note............ 2:02 35 63 
1938—McLin a 2:02%4 37,962 ||1953—Helicopter............. 2:01 117,118 
1939—Peter Astra. . 2:044% 40,502 ||1954—-Newport Dream....... 2:02 83 
1940—Spencer Booth! nus ce 2:02 43,6 1955—Scott Frost......... 4 200% 86,86: 
1941—Bill Gallon............ 2:05 38,729 ||1956—The Intruder.......... 2:01 35 98,591 
1942—The ‘Ambassador eS OG 2:04 +9. 1957—-Hickory Smoke........ 20014 | 111,126 
1943—-Volo Song............. 220214 42,298 ||1958—Emily’s Pride.......... 1:59%% | 106,719 
1944—-Yankee Maid.......... 204 33,577 ; 
FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN KENTUCKY 
STAKE JUG STAKE FUTURITY 
2-yr.-old pacers 3-yr.-old pacers 2-yr.-old trotters 3-yr.-old trotters 
Year | Winner Time] Winner Time} Winner Time| Winner Time 
948...|Good Time..... 2:03 3 eens Dream...2:07%| Miss Tilly. .... - 2: Egan Hanover.. .2:03 
1949...|/Our Time....... 2 703 2 Good Time..... 2:03 3% re ss ote le 02 | Bangwaay...... 205 
1950. ..|Solicitor........ 2:03 3;|Dudley Hanover.2:02 %| Mighty Fine 04 2¢| Star’s Price. .... 
1951...|Thunderclap....2:044¢/Tar Heel........ 2:00 Dukeot. Luliwater 03 44| Ford Hanover... 
1952. ..| Losola's Ensign... 2:03 |Meadow Beces ...2:013%| Newport Star. 206 %| Sharp Note..... 
1953 ...| Meadow Pace. . .2:014¢| Kevstoner . .2:02 3% | Newport Dream. 2:0: % Kimberly a 
1954...|Captain Adios...2:02 | Adios Harry.. (212201 ono Br Sead 34h bartan..< see 
1955. ..|Bachelor Hanover2:02 | Quick Chief... .- 2:00 14|Saboteur........ 35 Scott Frost Meats 
LODO. «| LOrpid.:....: ... ..-.- 1:594¢4| Noble Adios... . .2:004| Bond Hanover... | Nimble Colby. . 
1957...|Thorpe Hanover.2:014¢4|Torpid......... 2:00 4; |Sharpshooter. . 305 42 Cassin Hanover . - 230234 
1958. ..| Meadow Al..... 2:00 3|Shadow Wave...2:01 {Diller Hanover. .2:031<|Emily’s Pride. . . 1:59 6 


OTHER HARNESS RACING WINNERS IN 1958 


Event Winner Best time 

The Messenger Eee ..|O’Brien Hanover...:.......-. 2014 
Empire Pace...... -/ Captain Stash. .< nc asete tin. 2:08 % 
The Hillto Pats POCO, aah. 3} ane eies, 3 ote eee 2:06 35 
American Pacing Olnselawane uray ae ee he Widower Creed. . 1:574% 
Cane Futurity (1 1/16 miles) . 2 =| Radder Frost<<c. sias. «ce siteste 2:08% 
Yonkers Futurity (1 1/16 miles)... ..|Spunky Hanover.. 2:13.36 
Tilinois Colt Stake (2P 5 . .| Roxburgh Leonard. rSipahk = a eta 2:04 4% 
Transamerica (Spring final) . ..|Belle Acton, 2:00 % 
Transamerica (Fall final). iti e SOMO ACEO: tra cle tie te fis ote 2:00% 
Eastern Championship Trot (1 1/16 miles)... -. Darn Beis vip = stale cite cls. saphena 2:10% 
Eastern Championsoip Doig < Vv ay pee ents [POCA W’ BNOKS = toc soy eave vie. seer 2:1035 
Tilinois Colt Stake (3P). cn eee ES VO SS VO LEVI, an cists sien ae eee 2:00 4% 
Tilinois Colt Steke (3T). ~. | uady Ann Reed's 95 25 er oe 2:04 35 
Illinois Colt Stake (2T). .| Duchess Ronald............. 2:09 4% 
Good Time Pace (1 1/ 16 miles) Ris th) «Nate cates, eee Speedy: PiGK. 1.2... ¥ seen. someon 2:08 % 
McMahon Memorial. ..| Adios Day. 2:00 3¢ 
Gotham Trot (1 1/16 miles). ..| Trader Hom. ...secaesense 2:11 36 
Mr. America. ; . .|Cireo. 2:08 

Castleton Farm Stake. .- .| Diller Hanover. 2:04 46 
M rot. .| Annette Sue.. 2:02 3% 
Bronx Futurity. a 1/16 § mi ies) wi ka 2:104 
Miss America..... Cotton Queen 2:10 35 
The Jubilee. . ..|O’ Brien Hanovi 2:02% 
American Trotting hampionship Qe yy ( miles). -| Demon Rum. 2:36 
Roosevelt Gov. Cup. .|O’ Brien Hanover SaPENIR 2:02% 
Motor City . .|Berrymite. . 2:03 

National Pacing Derby (iM miles).. .| Duane Hanover. NSE Pe tothe 2:33 4% 
The Delaware. .| Speedy Pick.. 2:00 5 


70th National Horse Show -Chainpiehs 


Madison Square Garden, New 


International Jumping Team—Germany; re- 
serve, United States. 


International Jumping, Individual—Tom Gay- 
ford, Canada; reserve, W. C. Steinkraus. 


Open Jumper—Harry De Leyer’s Snowman; re- 
serve, Oak Ridge Farms’ First Chance. 


Confoi1mation Hunter—Shawnee Farms’ Skip- 
per’s Fate; reserve, Peggy Augustus’ Waiting Home. 


Green Conformation Hunter—George Clarkson’s 
pee of Diamonds; reserve, Lakelawn Farms’ Royal 
est. 


Working Hunter—Mrs. George Scheetz’s Sir 
Gold; reserve, Mrs. John Farrell’s Gold Coin. 


Single Hackney Pony—Dodge King’s Harbrough 
Swell; reserve, Dun-Haven Farms’ Cassilis Valerie. 


Five-Gaited Saddle Horses—Delaine Farms’ 
Something Wonderful; reserve, Julie Richardson’s 
Garrymore. 


Three-Gaited Saddle Horses—Dodge’s Belle of 
the Dell; reserve, Lana Lobell Farms’ Mimi Genius. 


Fine Harness Horse—Imperial Stables’ Charlotte 
seawall; reserve, Delaine Farms’ Vanity’s 
eauty. 


Single. Harness Pony—Ed Curd Jr.’s Director; 
reserve, Dun-Haven Farms’ Souvenir. 


York, N. Y¥., Nov. 4-11, 1958 


Amateur Three-Gaited Saddle Horse—Delaine 
Farms’ Another Notion; reserve, Robin Hill Sta- 
bles’ Destiny Maid. 


Amateur Five-Gaited Saddle Horse—Dodge Sta- 
bles’ Socko; reserve, Delaine Farms’ Don’t Tell. 


Three-Gaited Saddle Horse, Over 15.2—Dodge’s 
Belle of the Dell; reserve, Lana Lobell Farms’ 
Mimi Genius. 


Three-Gaited Saddle Horse, Under 15.2—Robin 
Hill Stables’ Destiny Maid; reserve, Mrs. A, 8S. 
Kelley’s Sweetheart of Devon. 


ASPCA Horsemanship—Wendy Hanson; reserve, 
Carol Hofmann. 


AHSA Hunter Horsemanship—Susan White; re- 
serve, Carol Hofmann. 


AHSA Saddle Equitation—Lynne Girdler; 
serve, Stephanie Kob. 


NHSA Saddle Equitation—Linda Frankel; 
serve, Connie Vossmeyer. 


USET Jr.—Beth Iffiand; reserve, Carol Hof. 
and Robert Hammell. bots 


Pony Small—Billy Boyce’s Smokey Joe; reserve, 
Willard Smith Jr.’s Robin Good. > i 


Pony, Large—Louise Wakefield’s Country Life; 
reserve, Barbara Batterson’s Over She Gaes. 


re- 


re- 


. 
~~ 


Sporting Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Parks and Arenas 


833 
s 
Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 
Capac- 5 
Name and location ity* Name and location ae % 
; COLLEGE STADIUMS Tresaain ceuege Sarton AS) 
With capacities of over 20, ech, Coll., 0! -& 
A r 20,000 Audrey Jones), Lubbock, Texas....,,... 28,101 
exas, Un. of, (Memorial), Austin, Texas... J 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La........... 80,735 
Tulsa, Univ. of, (Skeliy), Tuisa, Okla... ||| : 
.8. Military Academy, (Michie), 
Os see INCY Ser sien cL eee 28,000 
. 8. Nav: cademy, Annapolis, Md...... : 
Utah, Un. of, (Ute), Salt Lake City.,.... ' 30°00 
Vanderbilt Univ., (Dudley Field) 
‘ashville, Tenh:4; 902% 27,900 
Virginia, Un. of, (Scott), Charlottesville, Va. 35,000 
Wake Forest Coll., (Groves), N. C......,.. 25,000. 
Wash. St. Coll. of, (Rogers Field), Pullman 500 
Washington, Un. of, Seattle.............. 55,500 
West Texas State Coll., (Buffalo), 
Canyon, Texas. .).0:\ tts ca. nae ee 20,000 
W. Va. Univ., Morgantown, W. Va.,...... 38,000 
William & Mary Coll. (Cary Field) 
Williamsburg, : Vaed i. c.9 asthe 18,000 
lemson Agr., C., (Clemson Memorial) Wisconsin, Univ. of, (Camp Randall), 

WRESTLING ter accdove shee hace Liaiet-Ae ae, ore 7,000 }| vai we IB ae eee eee as 63,710 
Colorado, Un. of (Folsom) Boulder, Colo. ..| 44,000 le (Univ.) Bowl, New Haven, Conn..... 70, 
Columbia Uniy., (Baker Fie BASEBALL PARKS and 

RRBTORYOUK ON 2 Vice 580 ae et 32,000 MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 
Cornell Un., (Schoelikopf Field) Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas.,..... 23,000 

AAR AG RUNS crs ar “tae cc as,qooy. mericge Legion Memorial © Vanya: A 
Denver, Univ. of, (Hilltop), Denver, Colo. :| 33, Pane Habe ee NORE TEACH IR RECT 0,500 
Detroit, Univ. of, Bete Mion Waliaire oc area 33'000 Baltimore (Md.) Memorial Stadium 47,778 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa........... 18,000||Briggs, Detroit, Mich............. 54,000 
Duke Univ., Durham, N.'C............ 11: 55,000]|Buttalo (N. Y.) Civic... ... 2... 37,000 
Florida State (Campbell), Tallahassee... | 19,530|| Busch Stadium, St. Louis, Mo... ......... 30,500 
Florida, Un. of, (Florida Field) Gainesville... _| 40,000||Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio... . .. 73,811 
Furman Un. (Sirrine), Greenville, S.C..... 8,000 cones see eno WES = 5.008 

eorgia Inst, of Tech., (Grand Field) Atlanta| 30, ay Tia Oe ah OS p 
Bois ai ch cenionts Athens 0:000|| Connie Mack Stad., Philadelphia, Pa... 1 |‘! 33,359 
Harvard Univ., Boston, Mass............. 38,114|/ Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas............... 504 
Holy Cross Coll., (Fitton Field) Crossiey Field, Cincinnati, Ohio........... 29,584 

Pworcester, Maas. 2 lia gcy shiv ees ..| 21,000||Fenway Park, Boston, Mass............., 34,819 
Houston, Univ. of (Rice Stad.).. 5112.1. 2 2" ' 727000||Horbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 34,249 
Idaho, Un. of (Neale), Moscow, Idaho... . . *000|| Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wis.......... 000 
Illinois, Un. of, (Memorial) Champaign... ||| 71,119||Griffith Park, Washington, D. C........... 28,669 
Indiana Univ., (Memorial) Bloomington... || 35,325||Kansas City Stad.........0.........0. 00. 30,611 
Iowa State Univ. of, Iowa City........... 8,000||Kezar, San Francisco, Calif.............., 60,000 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & Applied Science Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala...... siapetegi 44,200 

(Ahearn Field), Manhattan............. 20,000|| Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial. ...| 17, 
Kansas Un., of, (Memorial) Lawrence... ..| 35,000||L08 Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum’. . . /101,528 
Kentucky, Un. of, (MeLean), Lexington... ‘| 38,000]|Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stad.........,. 176: 
Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa......: 17,180||Multnomah, Portland, Ore 28,870 
La. State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge. ||... 65,000|| New Orleans City Park Stadium.......... , 
Lehigh Un., (Taylor) Bethlehem, Pa....... | 17,000||Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla... . 76,305 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis......... 20;000|| Philadelphia, (Pa.) Municipal. . ; 
Maryland, Un. of, (Byrd) College Par...... 46,000|| Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y ; 
Michigan St. Coll. (Spartan Stadium) Richmond (Va.) City Stad...... 21,153 

POOP RTSIOO RAIN gS ccotna fans See | 76,000|| Roanoke (Va.) Victory............... 4 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor............ 100;100|| Roosevelt, Jersey City, N.J.........:.., 24,330 
Minnesota, Un. of, (Memorial) Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif..............; 100,188 

PNET AD OMS a paceth icine S casee cise wlan, ia 4 63,255||Rubber Bowl, Akron, Ohio...............| 36, 
Miss, State Univ. (Scott Field) State Seals, San Francisco, Calif.........:...... 23,750 

(Ath LA 8 Eps Oe ae aR one 35,000||Soldier Field, Chicago, Ill?.............., 84,677 
Miss., Un. of (Hemingway) Oxford........ 34) Triborough, New York, N. ¥............. 20,690 
Missouri, Un. of, (Memoria!) Wrigley Field, Chicago, Ill....... Petry 36,75. 

Balumbiaeile:. coe ran sens ee 37,000|| Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y......... 67,20 
Nebraska, Un. of, (Memorial) Lincoln... .:. 3, SPORTS ARENAS AND SPEEDWAYS 
North Carolina St. Coll. (Riddick) Raleigh}'21,000||/Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Omaha, Nebr....... 10,000 
North Carolina, Un. of, (Kenan) Chapet Hill] 44, Boston (Mass.) Garden... 0.6.6.0 02.50 005 13,909 
North Texas State Coll., Denton:.:....... 22, Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Ill............. 20,000 
Northwestern Uniy., (Dyche) Evanston; Ill.| 50,013||Cincinnati (Ohio) Garden................ 11,000 
Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind...., 59,068 |/Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena...... 12,500 
Odessa Coll. (Broncho), Tex.............. 5 Cow Palace, San-Francisco, Calif.......... 10,927 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio......... 79,618||Dallas (Texas) War Memorial............| 10,000 
Okla. A. & M. Coll., (Lewis Field) Stillwater] 40,900||Denver (Colo.) Coliseum................. 10,000 
Okla., Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman....... 61,718||Des Moines (Iowa) Veterans Memorial 
Ore. St. Coll. (Parker), Corvallis....... 11. 25, Auditorkum. «5:5. csralese sie a0 ao 000 
Ore., Un. of (Hayward Field), Eugene......| 22,000|/Forum, Montreal, Canada................ 13,531 
Pacific Coll. of the, Stockton, Calif........ 36,000||Hobart Arena, Troy, Ohio................ 0 
Penn. St. Univ., (Beaver Field), State Hollywood (Calif.) Legion Stad........... r 

COPE) CTE oT SI ae a ce ee a meat state sie) ae 30,000||}Huron (So. Dak.) Arena................. 6,056 
Penn., Un. of, bie ahe Field), Phila...... 65,000|| Indiana Coliseum, Indianapolis........... ,839 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), Pa............ 57,411]|Indianapois (Ind.) Motor Speedway...... 82,000 
Princeton Un., Hare 3 Princeton, N. J... ,000|| International Amphitheatre, Chicago....... 13,500 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade), Lafayette, Ind....| 55,500||Louisville (Ky.) Armory... ....-......... ,000 
Rice Inst., Houston, Texas............... 70,000|| Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City 2 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J.......} 23,000||Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canac 
Sacramento Jr., (Hughes Memorial), Calif. ,500|| Miami Beach Exhibition Hall. , 

St. John’s Univ., (Dexter Park), Wood- Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena. . 

RPA GRL TING ON os ocees a rar Goce vane shame anaes poe gas ie 20,000||Olympia Sports Arena, Detroit, I 2,5 
So. Car., Un. of, (Carolina), Columbia. . 45,000||Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Calif. 6,500 
So. Meth. Un., (Ownby), Dallas, Texas 22,000|| Philadelphia (Pa.) Convention Hall. 6,700 
Stanford Uniy., Stanford, Calif...... 90,000|| Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena........... 5,786 
Syracuse, (N. ris Univ., (Archbold) . 40,000||Portland (Ore.) Ice Arena......... a ,000 
Temple Un,, Philadelphia, Pa.,...... 24,000||Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, N. C.... 12,700 
Tenn., Un. of, (Shields-Watkins), St. Louis (Mo.) Arena. oc. ok av ose ee 501 

RSW MUO trai rie. aleks lo eo ais a arodistie a oon 52,000||Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, Tex..... ,012 
Texas A. & M. Coli., (Kyle Field) Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena..... (cea 5,600 

College Station, Texas. ..............5. 41,594||Syracuse (N. Y.) War Memorial Auditorium] 9,000 
Texas Christian Un., Fort Worth, Texas....! 47,000]| Will Rogers Mem. Coliseum, Ft. Worth, Tex.| 10,147 


*Normal 


total capacity. including temporary seats is 110,445. 


ermanent seating capacity, 1Estimated 92,500 for baseball. 2Permanent 16-inch seats; 


i — = =~ FO p= ee oe 
t 834 Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records 


World Aniomobl ae 


(Records approved to . 1, 1958) 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


ace 
F 1m. | 9-16-47 |Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Raiiton Mobil . 9.1325 394.196 : 
F 1k. | 9-16-47 {Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Rail Mobil i 393.825 
F 5k, 8-26-39 Bonneville “* John R. Cobb Rail Red Lion (34.235. 326.7 q 
Fr 5m. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [59.57 302.2 t 
F 10k. 8-26-39 Bonneville “ _|John R, Cobb Railton Red Lion {1:19.04 | 
F 10m, | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion /[2:13.155 270.4 
Ss 1m. |10-27-37 |Reichautobahn, Ger. |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 138.7 
S$ 100m. | 7-20-51 |Bonneville, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. III |31:28.198 190.657 3 
S 200 m. Bonneville * Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor /[1:02:51.21 90.92 4 
$ 500m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville “* Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor /2:49:16.365 |177.229 
$ 1000 m. | 7-22-40 |Bonneville “‘* Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor {5:47:12.849 |172.804 ; 
8s 1 hr. 9-4-50 {Bonneville “ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor (|306.87Kms. |190.68 
S 24hr. | 7-22-23-40|Bonneville “ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor (|3868.430M {161.184 
S 48hr. | 9-21-23-36|Bonneville “ Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor [7134.08M 148.63 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A’’ RECORDS 
Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 5.680 
F Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 394.196 
FE Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [34.235 26. 
F Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [59.57 E 
¥ ‘Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton-Red Lion {1:19.04 283. 
F ‘Bonneville  “* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion |2:13.155 270.4 
Ss ; 33 Brooklands, Eng. John R. Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 a 
$s 1m. {10-31-33 Brooklands “ John R. Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 
highest speed ever reached in an automobile. 
Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
c (Distance 500 miles) » 
Year Car and driver Time MPH | Year Car and driver , Time MPH 


1911.|Marmon, Harroun....... 6:42:08 74.59 |1941.|//Noc Out Hose Clamp 
1912, |National, Dawson........ 6:21:06 78.72 Special, Mauri Rose, 
- |6:35:0 75.93 loyd Davis...........e.s 4:20:36.24/115.117 
82.47 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
: 34:00 1946 Thor ee piaooetoe bs} 1 
: . orne Eng: pecia’ 
: 88.06 George Robson. ....... 4:21:16.70|114.820 4 


88.50 |1947.||Blue Crown Spark Plug 
89.62 Special, Mauri Rose. . . . |4:17:52.17|116.338 
er 1948. || Blue Crores ae Plug 

4 Special, Mauri «+++ [4210:28. i 
98.23 |1949. Blue Crown shen Plu A:1028 28). 
3 _ Special, William Holland} 4:07:15.97|121,.327 


1923. |H. C. S. Special, Milton. . 
1924. |Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. 
oy . |Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo 
192 


~s bat 
G HID © 
ba Se2a3h 8 

- 

Ss 

— 

4 

- 
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6 
6 
5 
3 
5 
iE 
1922.|Murphy Special, Murphy.. “ 
6 
4 
4 
5 
5 


Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) . 95.88 |1950, || Kurtis-Kraft Wynns Special 
1927. |Duesenberg, Geo. Souders. 97.54 Johnny Parsons(c)...... 2:46:55.97|124.002 
1928.|Miller, Louis Meyer... ... . 3 99.482/1951.||Belanger Special, Lee 
1929, |Simplex, Ray Keech.......|5:07:25 97.585 Wallard: sn... sce 3:57:38.05 |126.244 
1930 ,|Miller, Billy Arnold...... ./4:58:39.72|100.448/1952, Penlexian Special, Troy 
1931.|Bowes Seal Fast Special, ARGC DORE tance etek nie 3:52:41.88/128.922 
Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629/1953. || Fuel Injection Special, Billy 
1932. |Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- 4 Vukovich. 2 Seo ens 3:53:01.69|128.740 
CVICE* Frame oes see. 4:48:03.79)104.144)1954 || Fuel Injection Special, Billy 
1933.|Tydol, Louis Meyer... .... 4:48:12.75| 104.089 Vukovich r 3:49:17.27|130.840 
1934, |Boyle-Miller, Bill Cummings|4:46 705.20) 104.863/1955 ||yonn zink Special. Boo aA mic 
1935 .|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22.71/106.240 pi is eesrrets Sheena NY Ags : 
1936. |Special, Louis Meyer... .. 4:35:03.39|109.069 SWEMEDG searilvaen« yo e+e + (8:53:59 53/128, 209 
1937. (Shaw Gilmore Spectal. 1956 .||/John Zink Special, George 
Wilbur Shaw.......... 4:24:07,80/113,580 Piahertys «20s duale ne 3:53 :00.00]128.490 
1938 .|/Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 1957. ||Belond Exhaust Special, : 
Biba sare ee las ...|4215:58.40] 117.200 Sam' Hanks’ o-. ieee 3:41:14.25]135.601 
1939 ./Boyle Special. Wilbur Shaw/4:20:47.39|115.035/1958.||Belond Special, Jimmy i 
1940. [Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw]|4:22:31.17|114.277 Bryans fh ia See 3:44:13.001133.791 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 alles because of rain. (c) Stopped at 345 miles, rain 


Other Auto Racing in 1958 e w 

Buenos Aires Grand Prix, Feb. 2—Juan Manuel and Olivier Gendebi i ° 
Fangio, Argentina (Maserati), Distance: 175.2 mi. Distance: TUL tale Gee ae nae Gee Ferrari). 
Total elapsed time: 2:38:47.3; average, 66.29 m.p.h, Mille Miglia Race, Brescia, Italy, June 22—1, igi 

Annual Race, Modified Stock Cars, Daytona Taramazzo and Giuseppe Gerini, ‘Ital (Fer: tH) 
Beach, Fla,, Feb. 21—Banjo Matthews, Asheville, Monza 500-Mi. Race, Monza, Ital f ae 
eco. sara Seas engine), Distance: Jim Rathmann Miami Fla. “(zine heater Ries 

mi. Average: 97. m.p.h. Ss i =’ 9-59-37.3- 2 

International 12-Hr. Endurance Race, Sebring, rity ee Seicia sore ee 166.7888 m.p.h, 
Fla., Mar, 22—Peter Collins, Great Britain, and Annual Pikes Peak Race. 
Phil Hill, Santa Monica, Calif. (Ferrari). Colo., July 4—Bobby Unese” awoorade Springs, 

Silverstone International Trophy Race, Silver- Distance: -12tp ot ieee, Albuquerque, N. MM. 
stone, Eng., May 3—Peter Collins, Great Britain ~ Grand Prix de Waiies Ghee 
Bee tce AGL en eek: 150 mi. Time: 1:26:14.6; Mike Hawthorn, Great Britain (Gretierip eae 

Dutch Grand Prix, Zandvoort, Neth., May 26— CRE: 257.8 mi. Time: 2:03:21.3; ‘average, 125.4 
Pyne ee, CT ea ee Distance: Niioks Ch jonshineas 

-5 mi. Average: 94.5 m.p.h. : ampionship Dr: Ra 

Grand Prix of Europe, Francorchamps, Belgium, City, Aug. 30—Art Arfon, Akron, Ohio Rarer 3 
June aay. Brooks, Great Britain (Vanwall), Speed: 161,85 m.p.h. : 

me: 1:27:06.3; average m.p.h. Grand Prix of America, W j 

Le Mans 24-Hr. Endurance Race, Le Mans, Sept. 20—Ed Crawford, NorteheLs: fi ieee bo 


Prance, June 22—Phil Hill, Santa Monica, Calif., 101.2 mi. Time: 1:48:39.2; average, 88.4 meee 


National Automobile Champions 


1928 Louis Meyer 1934 Bill Cummings 1941 Rex Mays 1951 T 

1929 Louis Meyer 1935 Kelly Petillo 1942-1945 (None) 1902 Chuck Steroeeee 
1936 M uck Stevenson 

1930 Billy Arnold 1937 Mey pide 1946 Ted Horn 1953 Sam Hanks 

1931 Louis Schneider 1938 Floyd Rohow 1947 Ted Horn 1954 Jimmy Bryan 

1932 Bob Carey 1939 Wier igherts ae apa Bes 1955 Bob Sweikert 

1933 Louis Meyer 1940 Rex Mays 1950 Heat A cae 1956 Jimmy Bryan 


1957 Jimmy Bryan 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 
Billiard 


Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Hueston 
ante John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 
912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 
1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 
1915 George Moore, W. Huey 
1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charis ole ee Me- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George 
1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Sanaa 
teratiens Alfredo DeOro 
918-1919 Augie Soe hy 
iol9 Alfredo DeOro, R. L, teanuatax 
1920 John Layton 


1 R. L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Eelseks: 

1927 Augie Kieckh 

1928 Otto Reiselt, Sonn Layton’ 

1929-1930 John Layton 

1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran 

1938 Welker cen 

1939 Joe Cha: 

1940-1941- 1942 Willie Hoppe 

1943. no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
peered match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


1945. Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 


1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1948 seed Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel Navarra 


1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1953-1954 Ray Kilgore (tournament) 
1955-1957 Harold Worst (tournament) 


THREE CUSHION RECORDS 


High Runs 
in Oe pera, 18 (pro, tournament) 
Tiff Denton, 4 (world tournament) 


1528 John Layton, iB (Inter. League) 

1927 Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

1928 Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

1930 Gus Copulos, 17 (world tournament) 

Willie Hoppe, 15 (match) 

“hed Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no safe- 
1940 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) Ge 
1945 Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue ball 


High Averages in Innings 


1925 Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 

Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 

Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 
John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 


safeties 

1940 yen. ozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
safeties 

1944 eee Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 
of cue 

1945 Hebig oc gaat 60 in 20 (match; choice of 

al 
1947 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 
High Grand Averages 


Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
Willie Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 


choice of 


1941 
1942 


ball) 
1945 Po Hoppe, 
1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 


1.36 (tournament; 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1919-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ree Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 


1927 Frank Pabers ki 

1927-1928 Rape. Greenleaf 

1928 Frank Taberski 

1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolp. 

1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 


Records 


1933-1934 pent uae h 
1935 Andrew e 
1936 James ‘insur 
1937 Ralph Greenleaf 
1938 James Caras 
1939 James Caras 
1940 Andrew Ponzi 
1941 Willie Mosconi; Erwin alae arn 
Irving Crane icnalicnes match) 
Andrew Ponzi (challenge match) 
Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 
Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match 
Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
challenge match}; Crane (world’s tourna- 


nt) 
Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras (match) 

Mosconi defeated Ponzi (match) 

1949 James Caras (tournament 

1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1951 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1953-1954 Willie Mosconi. (tournarhent) 

1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 

1956-1958 Willie Mosconi : (tournament) 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—I4-1 
High Runs 


1929 Ra: ph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 
1934 Andrew Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 


liards) 

1935 emis Allen, 125 podcast 

1935 George Kelly, 125 (tournament 

1939 Irving Crane, 309 (exhibition) 

1939 Andrew Ponzi, 127 (league play) 

1941 Willie Mosconi, 126 26 (league tox foe LR 

1945 Willie Mosconi exhibitio: 

1945 Willie Mosconi, 97 match; “single “ panie) 

1946 James Caras, 127 (match; single game) 

1952 ae. pests: 121 and low game of 2 innings 

1954 Willie Mosconi, 150 in two innings (1200-pt. 
match) 


Other Pocket Billiards Records 


High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
(tournament). High individual grand average— 
1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 11.02: (tournament; 5x10 
table); 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 (tournament; 
415x9 table). 

Best game—1956, Willie Mosconi (one inning). 


18-1 BALKLINE, 344x7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion 


1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Ho pes 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); George B. Sut ee 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
Cc. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 


18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run ua match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker "Coc 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in pees 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 6 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 

1910-1920 Willie Hopp 

1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, or. 

1923-1924 Willie Hoppe 

1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925; Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1926 Erich Hagenlacher 

1927 Welker Cochran 

1928 Edward Horemans 

1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1930-1933 no tournaments 

1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. ~ 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
Gant average tournament, 57.1 ‘acob Schaefer, 

r., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Shas 1926; high 
run exhibition, -684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303;. high grand 
| average 25.75; high single average. 40. 


836 


28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer. 
single average, 35.70; “i938, Jacob Schaefer. Jr. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


, Willie pe—high run 248, ee 
avi etege 83; bigic rac average. 42. No ma 


oe RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles CG. Peterson. 


RED BALL RECORDS 
Charles Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, tien single average, 5.33, 


CUSHION ' CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament ‘since. 
CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 


Hig! gh gy ee ata aupee (match), 53; Charles 
Peterson (e on 
Catieh Averages—Willie ‘Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton. 


ee 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra 
. 1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


88, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Bee Mageioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
Cc. Ives. No tournaments since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1904, Al. oh 1907, eee Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
ic. Peterson. No tournaments since. 
C. figh run 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40. 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


on. 
aa JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 


1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


AMATEUR BALKIINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. 28 Gardner 
1911 J. Poggenburg 
1912 M. *>. Brown 
ates aaeeyn Mayer 

191 W. Gardner 
1015 Nathan Hall 
1916 C. Huston 

1917 Dave McAndless 
1918 Percy feddon 


Appleby 

aoe E. T. Appleby 

1925 F. S. Appleby 

1926-1928 John Clinton 

1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M, C 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E. T. A 
pleby, Amateur Billiard Assn. 

1930 Perey Collins 

1931 E. T. Appleby 

1932 Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s cham- 


Se 


pion 
1933 Eo tournament 
1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; 
average, 28; high grand average, 20, 
at paar 
High run, 248, pleby; 
average, 60, John Giinton; 24 
18.57, John Clinton. 


high single 


high single 
igh grand average, 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 
1920 W. B. Huey 

1921 Earl Lookabaugh 
1922 Frank Flemming 


Jr.—high run 132; high|| 1 


mlRe Dr. L. P. Macklin; Robert M, Lord 

1929 ‘les Jordan, Max Shimon 

1930 Joseph Hall, Shimon, Harper 

1931 Frank Fi Been: Oe RE _ 

1931-1935 Edward* wen Os Reo aes 
6 Edward Lee—World’s Amateur ea’ ~ 


Deardorff (challenge mai 

1942- Chet Vandenover — e ) 
1946 Hament) Robert Lord fous m7 Sie =, 
1947 Robert. Lor oa mé 1). EA. 
ie: Chester Vande ever (challenge 

1949 Edward = (club tournament). 

1951 Edward Lee * 

1952 Edward Lee Heap 

1953 Edward Lee (tournament 

1954 Edward Lee 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur~-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 
BECOERDS 


h Fe 2 4 9 table); 
oo 28 (442 x ) 


Ruth MeGinnis— 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 


1942 Wisconsin , 

1943 Florida ~* 

1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 St. Joseph’s College 
1948 Ohio State 

1949 Ohio State 

1950 no play. 

1951 Uta. 

1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 

1954 Cincinnati 

1955 Utah Univ. 

1956 shines State 
1957 Suffolk Univ. 

1958 Washington State College 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1942 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Florida 


gan 
1952 Michigan State 
1953 Ohio State 

1954 Florida 

1955 Michigan State 
1956 Michigan. State 
1957 Florida 

1958 Texas 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1942 Florida 
1943 Minnesota 
1944 Indiana 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Michigan 
1948 Florida 
1949 Eastern Kentucky State 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Notre Dame 
1952 Wyoming 


1956 Michigan State 
1957 Florida 
1958 Bradley University 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 

1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 

1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 

1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 

1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 

1953 Merle Osborn, Michigan State 
1954 Bill Robbinson, Florida 

1955 Bob Blackham, Utah Univ. 
1956 Tulio Carta, Michigan State 
1957 Billy Snowden, Texas 

1958 Jim Perez, State Uniy. of Iowa 


Club of P: 
Club of New York 


1955 Boys 
1956 Kens ee Boys’ Club, Al reg 


no pe 
Leff. Mabi eS 
948 Sol Ashkenaze, consin | 
949 Victor Brodsky, California 
1950. Walter Johnson, Ohio-State 


1951 Larry Gray, Michigan 


1952 a Ridout, TWiseondin 

1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 

1954 Bob Strange, Michigan State 

1955 Bob Strange, Michigan State 

1956 Bob Strange, Michigan State 

1957 Frank Tajima, Washington 

1958 Harold Murphy, Iowa State College 


Pocket Billiards 


1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 

1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida . 

1948 Jack Brown, Utah 

1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern. Kentucky State 
~~ Teachers College 

1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1951 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1952 William Sims, Georgia 

1953 John Beaudette, Michigan State 

1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 

1955.Rodney Boyd, Ohio- State 

1956 Joseph Sapanaro, Jr.,; Suffolk Univ. 

1957 Joseph Saponaro, Jr., Suffolk Univ. 

1958 Lloyd Courter, State Univ. of Iowa 


‘BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) 


TEAM CHAMPIONS. 
1946- 3 ad S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 


1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 

1949 Boys’ Club of New York (‘Tompkins Square) 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1951 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 


Table Tennis Championships in 1958 ~ 


28th UNITED STATES NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Asbury Park, N. J., April 11-13 


Men’s Singles—Martin Reisman, New York, N.Y. 

Men’s Doubles—Richard Miles and Martin Reis- 
man, New York, N. Y. 

Women’s Singles—Susie Hoshi, 
California. 

‘Women’s Doubles—Sharon Acton and Vallery 
Smith, Wilmington, California. 

Mixed Doubles—Sol Schiff and Leah Neuberger. 

Senior Singles—Dr. Andreas Gal, Freeport, L.I. 


Univ. Southern 


ENGLISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 2s 


oe F 
1957 Boys’ Club of einer Ind. ca 
1958 R. W. Bown Boys’ Club, Philac hi 

and Boys’ Club of New York -(T 
Square) 


Andividual ‘sSastlious Suen 
1947 Bill Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bec 


Ind. 
1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Broo 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford (ind.) Pt ys C 
1950 Jerry pieraan, Flatbush. Boys’ G ‘lub 


lyn, N 
1951 Balvatoré Attardi, New York, N. CO 
1952 Gerald Piccirelli, hb eg ie Mass. » 
1953 Robert Lege Princeton, 
1954 Harry Goldstein, Albany w wy.) Boys’ 
1955 aon F. toes Madison Square’ Boys’ 
ew Yor 
1956 Marvin Goldstein, Albany: Boys’ 


1957 Donald Barnhart, Boys’ Club of. 


1958 Richard Valdez, Variety Inter’ Bosy’ Ee: * 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 


Junior — 
1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys? cub 
1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadel ei Pa ie 
1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New Yor ¥. cae 
1950 Charles Santore, Hi-Boys’ lab; Bhiladetphia 


Pa. 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. < J 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1953 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 7 
1954 Maxvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 
1955 a chael aia Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- — 


N. 
1956 Wiliam ca Crime Prevention - Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1957 Raymond- Lopez, Club, . Los 
Angeles, Calif. : 
1958 Richard Valdez, Variety Inter’l Boys’ “Club, ae 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Variety Boys’ 


Senior Doubles—Tibor Hazi, Chevy. Chase, Md., 
and Laszlo Bellak, Miami, Fla. 

Esquire Singles—Ernie DeVos. 

Junior Singles—Len. Cooperman, Los Angeles, 


‘ali 
Boys’ Singles—Clark Goldstein. 
Girls’ Singles—Barbara Chaimson, Washing 


b Da Os 
‘Junior Miss’ Singles—Sharon Acton. 


March 24-27 ~. 


Men’s Singles—Ferenc Sido, Hungary. 

Men’s Doubles—Ferenc Sido and Zoltan Berczik, 
Hungary. 

Women’ s Singles—Agnes Simon, Netherlands. 


Women’s Doubles—Ann Hayden and Pam Morti- 
mer, England. 

Mixed Doubles—Ferenc Sido and Eva Hoczian, 
Hungary. 


European Championships, Budapest, Hungary, Mar. 2-9—Men’s Team: Hungary. Women’s Team: 
England. Men’s Singles: Zoltan Berezik, Hungary. Men’s Doubles: Ladislav Stipek and Vyhananoysky, 
Czechoslovakia. Women’s Sihgles: Eva Koczian, Hungary. Women’s Doubles: Angelica. Roseanu and 
Ella Zella, Rumania. 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) DICE 
Odds Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 


Possible. Againet 
Hand ‘ossible gains 
Royal Flush 4 649,739 to 1 ates Catia teeny 
Other Straight Flush 36 72,192 to 1 3 35 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 i 
Full House...... 3,444 693 to 1 1 
PGS Fn. sie 5,108 -508 to 1 i 
Straight ..... 200 °254 tol 5 
Three of a kind 54,912 46 tol q 
Two Pairs .... 123,552 20 to 1 5 
P One Pair ...... 1,098,240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 1 
he Nothing ...... a 302,540 1 tol i 
A ———— 1 
motaly 22s. 3 2,598,960 
ee BRIDGE 1 


Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards 
“from 52, the probability of Are a perfect hand 


- 4, 11 

—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,6 No, Consec By 7, 11, 

ae uaneh ances of drawing org cards of one As Wins ‘ Ht Neg 
Be eens 00, (ea eO ON Qe ve aesaee 
PINOCHLE (AUCTION) Sole Se RS 
=. Odds Against Finding in “Widow” of Three Cards eo ge 2k ie 7 ee ren 1 in 17 
ig ; i By io ee wrk wiht Ue . lin 34 
a ae ee Se Oe at he f See mg ee eee 1 in’70 
4 ee. RS yee tese ose A 2 to 1 | eM rer Ak Fa ene 1 in 141 
Beliaer Uok. ote neh. cake ics sak's Even pee ik niet atin 1 ‘in 287 
BEN are siers wey Sasa eee ei 3-to 2 for OE ce eider oe Rios Gant ret = oberg 1-in 582 

Bie ea toss iSakee a keaLcinats Weel Pete dectorul| lO. 2, kee im Rue pee 1 in 1,181 


a 


IVY) LE GUE 
EASTERN Ae ok. ¢ PE Se Po |AMES 


We Ls 

Wi-==-3 915 

9 5 882 871 15 

9 51079 991 14 10 

8 6 1012. 983 43. 12 

7 7 964 954 16 

5 9 868 915 vi ieee 

9 983 1038 10 15 
12 106 18 


960 7 
ANKEE CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
WwW. L, P Op. Ww. L. 


ts. Op 
Connecticut.... 9 1 1022 694 17 
Massachusetts... 5 5 668 705 33 12 
Vermont...... 6 5 762° 786 15° 10 
New ateenpgitive 4 6 665 708 10° 12 
‘Maine... 6. 65 4 6 . 715 8 12 
Rhode Island . vf 718 = as 


ATLANTIC. COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
WwW. Lz. Pt ie WwW. L. 


a S Op 
Dukes st... ss. 11 969 867 5 aes 4 
“No, Car. St.. 10 4 961 885 18-66 
No. Carolina. . 10 4 1026 926 19 7 
*Marylan 5 989 862 20 
V: ade iaciae 6 8 974 1036 10 13 
Clemson....... 4 941 1019 8 16 
Wake Forest 3 11 912 99 6 3% 
So. Carolina. 3 11 898 1077 ays 
*Won Atlantic Coast Conference post-season 
tournament. 
OUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op Wk. 
Kentucky..... 12 _ 2 1044 854 i9 6 
Auburn....... 11 3 1003 946 16 6 
Miss. St : 9 5 10380 945 20 5 
Alabama...... 9-5 898 801 172-8 
Tennessee. .... 8 6 1053 1013 S57 
Georgia areas ; 8 6 1000 949 1§ 11 
Vanderbilt. . 7 7 951 955 14-°T1 
ee ee 6 8 935 1016 aU mae ES - 
Rotee BeSa Paen 5 9 1010 996 Ge 
SEUIANE 5... 3 11 893 1023 & 15 
Louisiana St. 3 11 856 1056 38 
Georgla... is: 3 11 16 103. 7 19 
OUTHERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL Boule 
Ww. Pts. Op L. 
*West Virginia. 12 0 1105 826 Ye 1 
Virginia Tech. 10 § 1164 988 ll 8 
George Wash... 8 4 921 861 $24). 
Citadel... ,.... 9 6 1003 937 16> Ut 
Richmond..... 8 8 1107 1121 14 
William & Mary 9 9 1332 1307 15 14 
Furman..... 4 8 903 1025 10 
Davidson... .. 4 8 720 807 age 
a 4 9 915 1020 9 16 
2 809 1087 1 


0: Mar ALT 
“*Won Southern Conference post-season tourna- 


ment 
MID-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE ase ALL aes i 


Ww. Pts Dp 
Miami ROBID), 12 0 927 795 17 v 
Marshall. 9 3 1006 907 17 7 
(0)0> toe Baoan 7 5 915 879 16 8 
Bowling Green 6 6 870 836 ~15 8 
MOLECOe"., Soe. 4 8 769 819 9 14 
Kent State.... 3 9 641 702 9 14 
Western Mich.. 1 11 874 1064 5 19 
: WESTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL sees 
Woe Le. ts. Op. Ww. 
Tudiana,...,.. 10 4 1170 1110 12 io 
Michigan State 9 5 1072 975 16 6 
PUTAUG Hs is. 9 5 1078 1048 1 8 
Northwestern. . 8 6 1110 1079 13 9 
Ohio State..... 8 6 1049 1015 9 13 
POW alta rnse, 6 7 7 1040 1054 13 9 
Michigan...... 6 8 1051 1082 gM Be ons Nk 
Eiimois’ 3 ...0. 5 9 1111 1135 IB Hee i bs 
Minnesota... . 5 9 1029 1094 9 12 
Wisconsin. .... 3 11 901 1019 8 14 
: MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
we L. Pts. Op WwW. OL. 
Carleton....... 12 4 1192 1083 16 - § 
MOEN 12 4 1201 1060 18 6 
Knox. 055 12 4 1213 1101 My ieee / 
Cornell Coll. . 8 7 Vila di12 10 9 
Monmouth. . 8 8 995 959 1 12 
St. Olaf....... 7 9 992 1001 1O7S12 
Grinnell....... 6 984 955 8 “12 
RADON is, <. 7 11 1050 1169 5 16 
Lawrence. . 15 799 1098 1 19 
; MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONF NEIGH GAM ALL es 
: . Pts 
Cincinnati... .. 13 1 1253 961 % % 
Bradley apron 2 21119 963 20 7 
St. Louis...,.. 9 5 1071 1015 16 10 


ba) a es 7 7 _988 1014 
Wichita. .....5 6 8 1047 1039 
arr 4 10 963 1089 
North Texas... i 13 330 1151 
0 ‘exas 
BIG EIGHT 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL a - 
Wee L. . Op. Ww. , 
10. 2- 837 737 20 3 
8 4 725 702 15 
8 4 812 664 2 5 
5% 637 _ 732 0 13 
5. 7 696 699 13 10 
3 9 601 706 8 15 
ri 3° 9 720 788 9 7 
*Okla. State. 19 
*Ineligible to compete for gonterence title. 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL kes 
Wyoming...... 10 4 955 8 13. 13 
fa id TRIE 9 5 1053 942 20 6 
Colo. State U 9 5 940 861 14 ili 
righam Young. 9 5 942 -917 13 13 
aeaneeen 5 hel tes S—6 904 854 12 10 
em Sas 8 6 923 887 13. 12 
Cia. ‘State. 3 11 912 997 4 20 
New Mexico. 0 14 749 1024 3 21 
WEST COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
WwW. Lk. . Op. Ww. L. 
San eee 12.0 803 -598 24 1 
St. Mary's... . 8 4 726 700 11 #15 
Santa Clarav: 6 6 13.11 
Pepperdine. 5 7 779 844 15" +83 
San Jose State... b="7 “B78 13...13 
Coll. of Pac. . 5 fey tee iy} 9 14 
Loyola.......- 1. at 1 718 6 18 
SOUTHWEST 
Ce ae GAMES ALL GAMES 
L. Pts. Op. We 
Arkansas. ..... ‘5 5 8. 795 16 8 
So. Methodist... - 9 5 864 15 
Texas Christian 8 6 985 909 Ey neg | 
Texas Tech... 8 6 975 934 15 8 
Texas A. & M oad 806 fli 8 
Rice 3 ae 7 7 971 976 13° 11 
Texas. soy ae 5 9 948 1056 10° 13 
Baylor..... FT SE 0 5 19 
BORDER 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
WEY Pte? Op Wren 
Ariz. (Tempe). . 8 2 764 687 13 12 
N. Mex. A&M. 7 3 679 615 13 9 
Texas Western . 5 5 654 648 14 #9 
HardinSimmons 4 6 594 647 11 14 
Arizona....... 4 . ont Let 10 15 
West Texas Skate. ieee 744 3 15 
FIC COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. O Wi ae 
cg on ane 12 4 1031 864 20 «#65 
soo Charen 12 4 952 873 Li pee 
on Er Av ore alg: 6 1018 97 16 10 
Tdaho Fa 5 Sere, 9 7 1115 1078 17 9 
So. California. . 8 8 1004 1026 12) -38 
Stanford...... he 9 933 942 12 13 
Oregon........ 6 10 997 1075 13-1 
Washington. . 5. 11 932 rece 5 18 
Wash. State. 13 867 19 


3 8 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION” Professional) 


Eastern Division 
Ww. 


Second-place playoff—Detroit. 
Eastern Division 
Philadelphia, 4 games to 1. 


Playoffs—Boston 


Pct... Pta> “On: 
79 


19 53 1264 7566 8025 


defeated 


Western Division Playoffs—St. Louis defeated 


Detroit, 4 games to 1 


Championship Series—St. 
feated Boston Celtics, 4 games to 2 


Season Scoring Leader—Yardley 


pts.; average, 27.8 per game. First 


Louis 


Hawks de- 


Detroit, 2001 
pro player to 


score 2,000 or more points in a single season. 
Field Goal cao Leader—Twyman, Cin- 


cinnati, 465 (45.2 


Free Throw aes Leader—Schayes, Syra- 


cuse, 629 (90.4 


Most Points eared One Game—George Yard- 
ley, Detroit, 52 (Feb. 4 vs. Syracuse). 


Most Free Throws Scored, One Game—Larry 


Foust, Minneapolis, 22, Nov. 30, 1957. 


soe es 
Beebe 


Sporting Events—Basketball Championships; Joe Louis’ Record 
Basketball Champions by Years 


National Collegiate A. A. 


National Invitation Tournament 


Winner Runner-up 

1948... |St. Louls...... 0.0. 65|New York Univ.... 
949... San Francisco.......48|Loyola (Chicago). . 
1950... |City Coll., N. Y.....69|Bradley........... 
1951... |Brigham-Young..... 62|Dayton........... 
1952. Ibe Salloiic. oi isete vs 5 (Dayton. ov. ie. 
1953. Seton Hall... 3... 58|St. John’s......... 
954...|/Holy Cross......... 71|Duquesne........ 
1955... |/Duquesne.......... 70|Dayton. . 2... 
1956... |Louisville.......... 93 |Dayton, . 22. i... 
MOG. (BEACIOY. a. . S50 6 3. 84|Memphis State... . 
1958 PRVARD Sere siernn soe aw 78|Dayton. 2.5 sis 


839 


Winner 
.52|Kentucky.......4.: 


Runner-up 


. 47|Kentucky.......... 46 
-61/City Coll., N. Y..... y 6: 
.43|Kentucky.......... 68] Kansas State....... 53 
-64]Kansas. 2... 0. 80/St. John’s... 6.0.2. 68 
/46 Indiana... 2. .... 2... 69! Kansas... > nemo 68 
. 62)La Salle... 2456-0. ‘92| Bradley .)..0.6....3- 76 
. .58|San Francisco..:.... 77| La Salle itn .aaetas 63 
80|San Francisco... . 83) lowais;:... .0 SAR Tk 
. .83|North Carolina...... 54) Kansas... ..5..-75.. 53 
.¢4|Kentucky....:..... 84|Seattle.. .uiken way 12 


OTHER BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1958 


21st National Invitation Tournament, New York, 
N. Y., Mar. 22—Xavier Univ. 78, Dayton 74 (over- 
time). Third-place playoff—St. Bonaventure 984, 
St. John’s 69. 

National Collegiate A.A. Tournament, Louisville, 
Ky., Mar. 23—Kentucky 84, Seattle 72. Third- 
place playofi—Temple 67, Kansas State 57. 


12th Annual College All-Star Game, New York, 
N. Y., Mar, 29—East 70, West 58. 


7th Annual Shrine All-Star Game, Kansas. City, 
Mo., Mar. 23—East. 71, West 66. 

National A.A.U. Championships—Men: Denver, 
Colo., Mar. 24-29—Peoria (Ill.) Caterpillars 74, 
Denver Truckers 71. Third-place playoffi—Bart- 
lesville 93, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 66. Women: 
St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 16-21—Nashville Business 
College 46, Iowa Wesleyan 40. Third-place playoft 
—Hutcherson Flying Queens (Plainview, Texas) 
51, Midland Jewelry Club (Kansas City, Mo.) 35. 


Biddy Basketball Champions 


Biddy basketball competition, with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, is 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up to 13. Local, regional and national tournaments are held annually 
oe of Biddy Basketball national headquarters, Scranton, Pa. National champions 

ave been: 


Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
1952..... Jersey City, N. J.40|Hazleton, Pa..... 39)/1956..... Atlantic City... 54|East Point, Ga.:.51 
953:.23.. eons. Lleie. aces 7| Norristown, Pa...54/|1957..... New Orleans..... 45/|Atlantic City... .42 
1954..... Jersey City, N. J.36|Hazleton, Pa.....29}|1958...... Bridgeport, Conn.49|Puerto Rico..... 46 


Mr. Biddy Basketball, 1958—Jimmy Lyddy, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), who held the world heavyweight boxing championship longer than any 
other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days), announced March 1, 1949 his undefeated retirement from 
the ring after 25 successful defenses of the title and joined the International Boxing Club, a boxing 
promotion organization, but fought a number of bouts_in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 
attempt. The Illinois Athletic Commission denied his application for a wrestling license July 23, 1956, 
because of a damaged heart muscle. He was born near Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 


1934 3 cs 1939 Rounds 
Jul. 4—Jack Kracken, Chicago...... .O. ¢ 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago. .!.!. KO. 5 3 148k 72 yoln Henry Lewis, Nera 
ally’ fa eS Chie SEBO RCD Os F June 28—Tony Galento, New Y 4 
Aus, 27—Buck Everett, Chicago.:...:K.0. 2 || Set. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit 11 
Sept. 1J-—Alex Borchuk, Detroit...... K,O. 4 1940 
Sept. 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago..... Won 10/|/ Feb. 9—Arturo Godoy, New York,...Won 15 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago -K.O. 8 || Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York. K.O. 2 
Oct. 30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit. . K.O. 2 |! June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K.O. 8 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago.....K.O. 1 || Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston.......... K.O. 6 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago. ..K.O. 3 
Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago.......K.O. 8 1941 
1935 Jan, 31—Red Burman, New York....K.O. 5 
Jan. _4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit...... Wen? 10'|) Feb. 27—-Gus Doraaio, Philadelphia etn 
Jan. - 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh..... K.O. 10 }] Ait Pony Monto. Gt Lede 0. rs 
Feb. 28—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles. .,-K.O. 2 May 23—Buddy Baer’ Washtnate 7 
Mar, 23 ea neers epee ; ton 10 June 18—Billy Conn, New York. 13 
ar. — , Detroit....... ( O}e 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago......... K.O. 3 |] Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York..... 6 
Apr. oe Bercon, ac os : 1942 
Apr. '—Roscoe Toles, Flint, : .O. Baer, Yorke K.O. 
‘ay  3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill... Seca hs ea MR for epg NM 5K ie 
May _7—GeneStanton,K’l'm’zoo, Mich. K.O. 3 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York...K.O. 6 1946 
& oe ge=Nae Boe Nee vor ae | June 19—Billy Conn, Shi Sa an ae . 
Dec. 13—Paulino Uzcudun, N..¥.0./1K.0. — 4 |] Sept. 18—Tami pee ew York. .K.O. 
1936 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. Dee, 5—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
June | ales Soe Nee Ea ae by 4 1948 
. 17—Jac arkey, New York....K.Q. ? 
Bonk. 22—Ai Ettore, Philadelphia...... K.O. 5 || June 25—Joe Walcott, New York.....K.O. 11 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York.... 3: . 1950 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland..... .O. Sept. 27—Hzaard Charles, New York. . Lose 16 
1937 Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago.......Won 10 
Jan. 11—Steve Ketchell, Buffalo......K.O. 2 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York..... . Won 10 1951 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City...K.O. 4 || jan, © 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit, ...T.K.O. 
June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. K.O. 8 || Feb. _7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami...Won — 10 
Aug. 80—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 15 || hep? 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco.K.O. 10 
1938 May 2—Omelio Agramonte, Detroit..Won 10 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York...K.O. 3 || June 15—Lee Savold, New York...... K.O. 6 
Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... eo: 4 Aug. ane oe Bron, CAD Sie “en i 
e ES hmeling, New York...K.O. Aug. my Bivins, Baltimore....Won 
1 emesis ie! Oot 26—-Rocky Marciano, New York..TKO by 8 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round. 


d 
Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts (including 


2; lost by decision, 1. 


TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 
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Boxing Champions by Classes 


Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. 15, 1958 


National Boxing 


New York State 
Ath r 


Association letic Commission 
FIOGUUWOIRELG. 202002 0-0 ba mae sre eiaiey .Floyd Patterson = Floyd Patterson 
Ligh ocrmieight (175 Ibs.). _ Archie oon Archie Moore 
Middleweight (160 Ibs.) -Ray Robinson Robinson 
Welterweight (147 oe . Virgil Akins trait SSape 
Lightweight (135 lbs. .Joe Brown ine 3 
Featherweight (126 lbs. Z Seer ; acne — 
Bantamweight (118 lbs ES a ge ag 


Flyweight (112 Ibs.)..... 


Ring Champions by Years 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 


1882-1892 John L. Sullivan {3} 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B 
Robert Fitzsimmons 

1899-1905 James J. Jeffries (C) 

1905-1906 Marvin Hart 

1906-1908 Tommy Burns 

1908-1915 Jack Johnson 

1915-1919 Jess Willard 

1919-1926 Jack Dempsey x 
1926-1928 Gene Tunney* 

1928-1930 Vacant 

1930-1932 Max Schmeling 

1932 Jack Sharkey 

1933 Primo Carnera 

1934 Max Baer 

1935-1936 James J. Braddock 

1937-1949 Joe Louis* 

1949-1951 Ezzard Charles 

1951-1952 Joe Walcott 

1952-1956 Rocky Marciano* (D) 

1956-1958 Floyd Patterson 


(A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 

(B) First Marquis of Queensberry Champion. 

(C) Jeffries abandonéd the title (1905) and des- 
ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns. (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 

1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
tie title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). 

(D) After Marciano’s retirement Apr. 27, 1956, 
Archie Moore claimed the heavyweight title. A 
series of eliminations began to determine Marci- 
ano’s successor, ending when Floyd Patterson 
knocked out Archie Moore in the 5th round, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30, 1956. 


*Abandoned title. 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 


1903 Jack Root, George Gardner 

1903-1905 Bob Fitzsimmons 

1905-1912 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

1912-1916 Jack Dillon 

1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 

1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 

1922 Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 


1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 
1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 


for world title) 

1923 Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

1923-1925 Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 

1925 Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

1926-1927 Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

1927-1929 a ., Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 

igue 

1930-1934 Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

1934-1935 Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

{935-1939 John Henry Lewis* 

1939-1940 Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

1939-1941 Billy Conn* 

1941 Anton Christoforidis (won NBA elimi- 
nation tourney for title) 

1941-1949 Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

1949-1950 Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

1953-1958 Archie Moore 

*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 


1884-1891 Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’? Dempsey 
1891-1897 Bob Fitzsimmons* 

1897-1907 Tommy Ryan* 

1907-1908 Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 


191-1918 Glaimed “by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus 
Mike ci Ed McGoorty and 


= 
1914-1917 Al McCoy 
1917-1920 Mike O’Dowd 
1920-1923 Johnny W: 
1923-1926 Harry Greb 
1926 Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
1926-1931 Mickey Walker* 
1931-1932 Gorilla Jones fay Ben Jeby (A) 
1932-1937 Marcel Thil (B 
1933 Lou Brouillard (New York), Vince 


D 
1934 Tedd: 
onc = Yarosz (New York) 
OS ee Freddie Steele (NBA 


1939-1940 Al Hostak (NBA 
1939 Fred Apostoli (New York), Ceferino 


Garcia (New York) 

1940 ee cae (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
or! 

1941 Tony Sale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 


1942-1947 Tony Zale 
1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 
1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 


1949 Mareel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 
1950 sake deabtotia®, Ray Robinson (Penna, 
only 
1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 
Turpin; Ray Robinson 
1952 Ray Robinson* 


1953-1955 Carl (Bobo) Olson 

41955-1956 Ray Robinson 

1957 apor Stee ips Ray Robinson, Carmen 
asilio 

1958 Carmen Basilio, Ray Robinson 


period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
Several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 


lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 


had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 

N.B.A. as champion. He held the titl = 

feated by Al Hostak in 1938. ee 
*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


1892 Danny Needham, Mysterious 1 
1892-1894 Mysterious Billy Smith ay ae 
ipa ene Tommy Ryan 


1900 Mysterious Billy S: , 
Matty Matthews ay one oe 
‘1 Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 


1904-1906 Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott 
1907-1911 Mike Sullivan + Honey “Mellody 
1BIS-191) Kea hewis, Jack 
5- ed Lewis, Jack Britton 
1919-1922 Jack Britton 
1922-1926 Mickey Walker 
1926 Pete Latzo 
1927-1929 Joe Dundee 
1929 Jackie Fields 


1930 Jackie Fields, Jack T 

1931 F: iS ee nee 
reeman, Thompso 

eer eR eee 
oung Corbe mmy McLa 

1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 


1935 Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 


‘ 
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1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1940 

1941-1946 
1946-1947 
1947-1950 
1951 


Fred Cochrane 
Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (A) 
Ray Robinson 


Ray Robinson (England)*; Johnny 
Bratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan 
1952-1954 Kid Gavilan 
1954-1955 Johnny Saxton 
1955 Tony De Marco; Carmen Basilio 
1956 Carmen Basilo, Johnny Saxton, Car- 
men Basilio 
1957 Carmen Basilio* 


1958 Virgil Akins (won eliminations) 

(A) Robinson gained the title by defeating Tom- 
my Bell in an elimination agreed to by the New 
York Commission and the N.B.A. Both bodies 
claimed Robinson waived his title when he won 
the middleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 
1951. Kid Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an 
elimination to find a successor. . 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 


1885-1896 Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 


1896-1899 Kid Lavigne 

1899-1902 Frank Erne 

1901-1 Joe Gans 

1908-1910 Battling Nelson 

1910-1912 Ad Wolgast 

1912-1914 Willie Ritchie 

1914-1917. Freddie Welsh 

1917-1924 Benny Leonard* 

1925 Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 

1926-1930 Sammy Mandell 

1930 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 

1930-1933 Tony Canzone 

1933-1935 Barney Ross* 

1935 Tony Canzoneri 

1936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 

1937 Lou Ambers 

1938 Henry Armstrong 

1939 Lou Ambers 

940 Lew Jenkins 

1941-1943 Sammy Angott 

Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 

ery, Beau Jack 

1944 Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New York) 

4 S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 
1945-1951 Ike Williams (NBA; later universal) 
1951-1952 James Carter 

5 Lauro Salas, James Carter 
1953-1954 James Carter 
Paddy De Marco; James Carter 
1955 James Carter; Bud Smith 
1956 Bud Smith, Joe Brown 
1957-1958 Joe Brown 

*Abandoned title. 

FEATHEEWEIGBTS 
1892-1900 George Dixon (A) 
1900-1901 Terry McGovern 


Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell, 
Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 
Johnny Dundee 
ae iter it 
en ass 
‘Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
Cc. Battalino* } 
ir Paul (NBA), Freddie Miller 
A 


Freddie Miller 

Petey Sarron 

P. Sarron, rare Armstrong* 
Joey Archibald (B) 

Harry Jeftra 


1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 
1928 

1929-1932 
1932-1934 
1934-1936 
1936-1937 
1937 

1938-1940 
1940-1941 
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Interim champion: Percy Bassett 
1955-1956 Sandy Saddler* 
1957-1958 Hogan (Kid) Bassey 

(A) Claim disputed. 

(B) After Petey Scalzo knocked out Archibald 
- Oo, ) in an overweight match and was 
refused a title bout by Archibald, the N.B.A. va- 
cated Archibald’s title and named Scalzo cham- 
pion, The N.B.A. title succession was: Petey Scalzo, 
1938-1941; Richard Lemos, 1941; Jackie Wilson, 
1941-1943; Jackie Callura, 1943; Phil Terranova, 
1943-1944; Sal Bartolo, 1944-1946. 

*Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 
George Dixon* 
Vacant 
Jimmy Barry? — 
Terry McGovern® 


1890-1892 


Harry Harris* 

Harry Forbes 

Frankie Neil 

Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Hng.), 
Jimmy Walsh (U.S.) 

Jimmy Walsh* 

Vacant 

Johnny Coulon 

Kid Williams 

Pete Herman 

Joe Lynch 

Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 

Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 

Joe Lynch 

Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 

Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 

Al Brown 

Baltazar Sangchili 

Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 

Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 

Sixto Escobar* 

Lou Salica 

Manuel Ortiz 

Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 

Manuel Ortiz 

Vic Toweel 

Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 

Jimmy Carruthers* 

Robert Cohen (NBA). 

Raul Macias (NBA); Robert Cohen 
(New_York and World Committee) 


1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 
1921 


1922 
1922-1924 
1924 


1925 
1925-1926 
1927-1928 
1929-1935 
1935-1936 
193 


6 
1937 
1938-1940 
1940-1942 
rt pe 


947 
1948-1950 
1950-1952 
1952 
1953-1954 
1954-1955 
1955 


1956 Mario D’Agata (New York and World 
Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
1957 Alphonse Halimi (New York and World 


Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
1958 Alphonse Halimi (universal) 
*Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGUTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
Fidel La Barba* 
Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
Jackie Brown 
Benny Lynch* 
Peter Kane* 
Vacant 
Jackie Patterson 
Rinty Monaghan* 
Dado Marino 
1982-1954 Yoshio Shirai 
1954-1958 Pascual Perez 
“Abandoned title. 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1930 
1930 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 
1947-1950 
1950-1952 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 


The Edwafa J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually 


by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 


New York to the one who has done the most for boxing in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 


to the memory of 


Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


while covering the Spanish revolution. Recent winners have been: 


1—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
1942—Barney ie gomer aie hmeteny champ. 
Boxers e Arme ervices. 
asiestensy Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. 
5—James J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
gs 1920 oe restoration of legalized boxing 
w Yor ate. 
nae Tony Zale, middleweight champion. 
1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight champ. 
1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Abe J. Greene, 
Commissioner of National Boxing Association. 
1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion, Walker Award: .Wilbur Wood, sports editor. 
1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 


Walker Award: Col. Edward P. F. Eagan, former 
chairman, New York State Athletic Commission. 

1952—Rocky Marciano, heavyweight champion. 

1953—Kid Gavilan, welterweight _ champion, 
Walker. Award: Dr. Vincent A. Nardiello, ring 
physician. 

1954—Carl (Bobo) Olson, middleweight cham- 
pion. Walker Award: James J. Braddock, former 
heavyweight champion. 

1955—Carmen Basilio, welterweight champion. 
Walker Award: Harry Mendel. 

1956—Floyd Patterson, heavyweight champion, 
Walker Award: Frank Graham, sports columnist 

1957—Carmen Basilio, middleweight champion. 
Walker Award: Jack Dempsey, former. world 
heavyweight champion. 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Round Site pe 


1957 
*Dec. 4 
: Dec. 6 
*Dec, 7 
Dec, 8 
Be 
ec. 
Dec. 18 
Dec, 23 
Dec, 27 
1958 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 3 
Jan, 6 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 10 
Jan, 12 
Jan, 13 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 22 
Jan, 23 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 31 
Feb, 1 
Feb... 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb, 4 
Feb, 5 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb, 12 
Feb, 14 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 25 
Feb. 25 
Feb, 26 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 3 
Mar, 3 
Mar. 3 
Mar, 4 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 10 
Mar, 12 
Mar, 14 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 19 
Mar, 21 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 24 
*Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 30 
Mar, 31 
*Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apri ts 2 
Apr. 4 
5) Amen f 
Apry. - 7 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 8 
Apr *9 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 14 
Apr.. 15 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 30 
May :% 
May 5 
May 
May 
*May 
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. Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1958 


(Dec. 4, 1957—Oct. 21, 1958) 


Joe Brown, 13314......... ze 


Isaac Logart, 145.. 
Pascual Perez, 10834 
Alphonse Halimi, 121. 
Bob BeEery 220 
Willie Pep, 131 


d-Yolande Pompey, 16614 .|d-Claren 


To 
Joey 


Zora Folley, 190.. 
Paoli Rosi, 14544. 1... 
aickey Crawford, 1554 
Sugar Hart, 147.......... 
Charley Smith, 149. 
Gil Cadilli, 131... 
Frankie Ryff, 13934. 
Willie Toweel, 135.. 
Vince Martinez, 147. 
Archie Moore, 190%6. 


Tibbs, ike 


6. 
Hogan (xia) Bassey, 128. 
Joe Brown, 13714 
Jimmy res 14836... 
Wayne Bethea, 204 
Chico Vejar, 15914 
Yvon Durelle, 175% ...... 
Chuck Spieser, 176.-..... 
Archie Moore, 189}; . 
Mario eek” 136 . 


Gale Kerwin, 1423 ve 
Giordano Campari, 
Gene Armstrong, 1585 
Chico Vejar, 15644. . 
Ralph Jones, 15434 . : 
Ingemar Johansson, 19714 
Alex Miteff, 205. oY 
Jimmy Archer, 14914 
Larry Boardman, 139 
Willie Pastrano, 187%, 
Joe Brown, 136%. a 
Carlos Ortiz, 132. 
Juilio Loi, 13674. 
Sugar Hart, 147. 
Dave Dupas, 140... 
Gene Fullmer, 159. 
Billy Todd, 14514 

1571 lg 


Jimmy Beecham, 
Harold Gomes, 12816 
Tony DiBiase, 149. . 
Charles Humez, 16144 
Holly Mims, 154.1; 
Tony Anthony, 17: 344 
Johnny Gorman, 14: 31% 
d-Jimmy Beecham, 155 4 
Virgil Akins, 145%, . ; 
Eddie Andrews, 1581s" 
Charley Joseph, reat 
Ray speetinte 15944 
Cleveland W vou 208}. 
Garnet Hart, . 
Mickey Crantons: 143 
Hisao Kobayashi, 126 , 
Rudy Sawyer, 14914 
Hogan (Kid) Bassey, 124, 


.|Garvin Sawyer, 188......./ 
Johnny Busso, 141....... 
. | Chico vas 160 Sr oeces ; 


.|Oriando Zulueta, 135 E 


-|Louis Ignacio, 179 . 


.|d-Bobby Boyd, 161}. . 


Ralph Jones, 157%. 


Gil Turner, 14515 . 


Harold Smith, 13314 : i: 
Tony De Marco, 147. : 


.| Ricardo Moreno, 12434 
.|Bud Smith, 144 


d-Zora Folley, 

Walt Byars,1454%...... 
Larry Boardman, 140 '; 
Eddie Andrews, 156. 

Cleo. Ortiz, 125.00. 0.00. 8 
2|d-Steve Ward, 13914 ...... 
Neal Rivers, 16034. spines 
Larry Baker, TER otters Vic 


.|TKO-11 


D-12 
0-3 


_|Pierre Cossemyns, 128... || D-10 
Ernie oe 136+.. TKO-5 
Danny Russo, 1504 ...... D-10 
| Young Jack Johnson, 214..| D-10 
Jackson Brown, 159... ... D-10 
Clarence Hinnant, 17114. .| TKO-7 
Bobby Lane, 168......... |D-10 
.| Julio Neves, 18334.. .| KO-3 
_| Orlando Zulueta, 138 . -|D-10 
Jimmy Beecham, ee .|D-10 
Gaspar Ortega, 14 .|D-10 
Tony Gonzalez, 155....... D-10 
. |\d-Germinal Ballarin, 16015); D-10 
: °" | Franz Szuzina, 160.... D-10; 
.. Stefan Redl, 14544... . D-i0 
.| Bobby Bell, 127...... D-10 
.. .|Charley Joseph, 156. D-10 
..|Bobby Dalton, 156. D-10 
| Kid Gavilan, 154. | D-10 
.|}Joe Erskine, 19234. _ TKO-13 
Nino Valdes, 209%« . 10 
; Pansy Russo, 151. TKO-7 
.| Lulu Perez, 13434 . TKO-6 
Brian London, 3040, : D-10 
| Baby Echevarria, 13614 KO-1 
|Tommy Tibbs, 136% -10 
_./Bud Smith, 13734. TKO-9 
. Duke Harris, 14334 | D-10 
|Gale Kerwin, 136. |D-10 
| Milo Savage, 160. . D-10 
..| Billy Stanley, 147. D-15 
‘| Willie Vaughn, 160!. |D-10 
.|Tke Chestnut, 130... . D-10 
| Peter Schmidt, 145%, D-10 
.| Gustav Scholz, 1611; naiyre ef DH LO: 
.,|Spider Webb, 15736 . ~ ows UD=10 
‘| Yvon Durelle, 176. aes hE OW7 
.|Jimmy Archer, 147... || D-10 
..|d-Willie Vaughn, 160 |” D-10 
|Isaac Logart, 145% iw TKO-6 
. | Pony Gonzalez, 159. KO- 
a ay pene 15925 D-10 
Carmen Basilio, 153. D-15 
| Dick Richardson, 203. . Dis. 4 
.|Charlie Smith, 145% | TKO-8 
..|Gil Turner, 154% . D-10 
.| Leo Espinosa, 122. D-12 
.| Jimmy Peters, 1481, D-10 
KO-3 


n, D.C. 


ywood, 
St. Nicholas ‘Arena, Core A 
London, England 


_|Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. C. 
‘ton, Mass. 

— stg ot Fla: 

verpool, ig. 

Washington, D.C. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 

ppg Aon 

Revere, Mass. 

Madison Square Garden 

Detroit, Mich. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


St. Nicholas maak DERE 
Paris, Fran: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ie ae Garden 


Milan 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y, 
Providence, R. I. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
London, England 
Havana, Cuba 
Madison Square Garden 
Milan, Italy 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Paris, France 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y, 
Washington, D. C. 
Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
New Orleans, 
Chicago Stadium 
London, Eng. ~. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Madison Square Garden 
BOkye, Japan 
icholas Arena, N, ¥, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bristol, Conn, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y, 
Providence, R, I. 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Chicago, Til. 
Washington, DiC 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Leicester, sagan. 
Syracuse, N xa 

ilan, Italy 
St. Nicholas een: WN.) Y= 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Il. 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Nicholas "Arena! N, Y¥. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Boston, Mass, 
Houston, Texas 


Cc, 


Cc. 


Sporting Events—Pro Boxing Bouts, 


1958; Horseshoe Pitching; Curling 843 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Round Site 
May vr Carlos Ortiz, 135......... Joey Lopes, 13344........ 10 tito s Calif, 
May Charles Liston, 204... |||. Julio mr catenea ae eas 'TKO-2 |Chicago, Ill. 
May is Mickey Crawford, 151... .|Andy. Figuer Ea eee D-10 St. N: nists Arena, N, Y. GC. 
ay 21 [Yvon Durelle, 178%... __ | Germinal Ballatin, 1714. . |D-10 Montreal, Canada 
May 23 |Johnny Busso, 140}3...... Godih, 140,........ -10 (Madison Square Garden 
May 26 |Otis Woodard, 1601%..... Ed aeaae 159%. KO-5 aan Bh ae Arena, N. Y. C, 
ay 30 |Willi Hoepner, ia Seerae [Artemio Calzavara, 1743 Ve. Dis. 6 (Hamburg, Germany 
May 31 (Stefan Redl, 145%........ Gerd Mueller, 14346...... -10 roe art, Germany 
June 2 |Eddie Lynch, 14814... ||! raped Archer, 150.2... .: -10 icholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
June 4 |Joe Miceli, 147........... Jay Fullmer, 140......... 0-3 West soe Utah 
*June 6 |Virgil Akins............. Vinee Martinez.......... KO-4 |St. Loui 
June’ 9 |Tony DeCola, 148........ Pete Schmidt, 14515...... TKO-9 |St. Nicholas arene IN, Axess 
June 11 |Joey Giardello, 160......: Franz Szuzina, LOG cow Keo 'D-10 Washington, D. C. 
June 12 |d-Garnet Hart, 1451..... d-Gil Turner, 150..:..... -10 Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 13 /Harold Carter, 191144..... Willi Besmanoff, 193...... D-10 Madison Square Garden 
June 16 |Frankie Ryff, 13514... 2! Tommy Tibbs, 1344 - . |D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y, C. 
June 16 |d-Alex Miteff, 209.. . |d-George Chuyalo, F114 . |D-10 Toronto, Ont, 
June 18 |Yama Bahama, 1511; Kid Gavilan, 14934. ‘Miami Beach, Fla, 
June 20 |Mike DeJohn, 201s. Bob Baker, 218. Syracuse, N. Y. 
June 23 |Wilfie Greaves, Otis Woodard, ies. St. ‘Nicholas ae eo: Be ome 
June 23 |Willie Pep, es eae ‘Pat McCoy. 132. New. Bedford, Mas: 
June 24 |Spider Webb, 15934 Dick Tiger, 161% | London, England 
June 24 |Hogan Bassey, 128.. Jules Touan, 128..... London, England 
June 25 |Rory Calhoun, 164....... Bobby Boyd, 163........ Chicago, Ill. 
June 27 |Johnny Busso, yg prem ae ‘Carlos Ortiz, 137.....:... Madison Square Garden 
June 30 |Eddie Lynch, 147.. . (Tony DiBiase, 14914 St. ae ee Arena, N. Y. C, 
July 1 |Willie Pep, U2 one Bobby Nagi EDA ckhonsqatet Athol, Mass. 
July 2 |Don Jordan, 141......... Isaac Logart, 146%4.......|D-10 Hollywood, Calif. 
July 4 |Jesse Bowdry, if hale, Jerry Luedee, 168........ TKO-8 |Louisville, Ky. 
July 7 |Wiilie Dockery, oe 34, . |George Benton, 16144..... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. GC, 
July 9 |Nino Valdes, 216......... (Harold Carter, 192....... TKO-9 |Spokane, Wash. 
July 11 |Gaspar rete faz Sach OR Mickey Crawford, 147% | | |D-10 Madison Square Garden 
July 13 |Ingemar Johansson, 19714 .|Heinz Neuhaus, 216% « .., (KO-4 ‘Goteborg, Sweden 
July 14 |Carmelo Costa, 183i eee Al Tisi, 12844...,........|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N, Y, C. 
July 15 |Yvon Durelle ame eso Mike Holt, 169. TKO-9 |Montreal, Canada 
July 17 |Willie Pep, 128 34.. ..|Bobby Bell, ESS gee co eer D-10 (Norwood, Mass. 
*July 23 |Joe Brown, 134%........ Kenny Lane, 13444. .., /D-15 ‘Houston, Texas 
July 25 |Zora Folley, BOG rene Pete Rademacher, 4B || /DKO-4 {Los Angeles, Calif, 
July 28 |Tony DiBiase, 151........ Jimmy Archer........... 10 St. Nicholas Arena, Y.c 
July 30 |Spider Webb, 162}....... Franz Szuzina, 1611 Madison Square Gorden 
Aug. 1 |Yama Bahama, 153....:-. Joe Miceli, 153............ Syracuse, N. Y. : 
Aug. 4 {Len Matthews, 132....... Steve Ward, 13714....... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. Cc. 
Aug. 6 |Sonny Liston, 206..... ..|Wayne Bethea, 204 ates Chicago, Il. 
Aug. 8 |Gene Armstrong, 154 . Rory Calhoun, 160% . Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 13 |d-Gaspar Ortega, 146 id-Mickey Crawford, 148 (Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 15 |Nino Valdes, 214 Mike De John, 20014 Bs ‘Rochester, Ys 
*Aug. 18 |Floyd Patterson, 18 ..|Roy Harris, EC ee ee Los Angeles, Calif, 
Aug. 20 |Virgil Akins, 150. ..|Charlie Smith, 148........ Chicago, In. 
Aug. 22 |Gil Turner, 15114. .. Stefan: Redl, TAT hes oe Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 25 |Willie Pastrano, 188. . |Tomm, Thompson, 192... Columbus, Ga. 
Aug. 25 |Willie Vaughn, 159 34. Sete a Clive Stewart, 16024...... Sydney, Aust. 
Aug. 27 |Jimmy Beecham, 15814...\Bobby Boyd, 161......... D-10 (Miami Beach, Fla, 
Aug. 27 |Rudell Stitch, 14234...... Isaac Logart, 148.........|D-10 Louisville, Ky. 
Aug. 29 |Don Jordan, 139 ets Soe i ee Larry Godih, 136%... D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Sept. 5 |Carmen Basiio, 155i. . |Art Aragon, 152. - TKO-8_ /|Los Angeles, Calif, 
Sept. 10 |Ralph Jones, 155%....... Mickey Crawford, 154. TKO-10 |Chicago, I. 
Sept. 12 |Len Matthews, 132....... Tommy Tibbs, 13034 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 14 |Ingemar Johansson, 198... |Eddie peices 1O4 = Goteborg, Sweden 
Sept. 15 |George Chuvalo, 21334... ./|James Parker, 219....... ‘Toronto, Ont, 
Sept. 17 |Don Jordan, 141%....... Gaspar Ortega, 145%..... ‘Portland, Oreg. 
Sept. 18 |Dei Flanagan, 149%4...... Virgil Akins, 148......... St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 19. |Carios Ortiz, 137...... Johnny Busso, TAO rain Madison Square Garden 
Sept. 20 |Hogan Bassey, 12814... |: Wilie Pep, f ‘Boston, Mass, 
Sept. 24 |Sonny Ray, 1714%........ Jesse oie £73) eee Chicago, Il. 
Sept. 25 |Chico Vejar, 160......... Mickey Teniing, 160.. Wailingford, Conn. 
Sept. 30 [Brian London, 207........|Willie Pastrano, ibis London, England 
Oct. 1 |Franz Szuzina, 163%4.....\Randy Sandy, 157. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 3 (Tony Anthony, 178....... ‘Archie McBride, 186. ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 6 (Isaac Logart, 146.........|Rudell Stitch, 1434... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Oct. 10 |Bobby Boyd, 160......... Jimmy Beecham, 159! Chicago, Ill. , 
Oct. 13 |Jose Torres, 158}«~. .. {Frankie Anselm, 156. . St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Oct. 14 |Henry Cooper, 189} .. (Zora Folley, 19834... London, Eng. 
Oct. 15 |Ralph Dupas, 144) .. [Gil Turner, 152.......... Montreal, Que. 
Oct. 16 |Peter Keenan, 118.. . |Pat Supple, ARS eauh do0 D-15 ‘Paisley, Scotland 
Oct. 17 |Pat' McMurtry, 188 _|George Chuvalo, 207!2....|D-10 Rees Square Garden 
Oct, 2@ |Eddie Lynch, 151........ Charley Cummings, 14814. TKO-9 Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C 
Oct. 20 |Jerry Jordan, 147........ ‘Buddy Jackson, 4514 ..../TKO-6 prices Tl. 
Oct. 20 |Tommy Garrow, 138......|Pat McCoy, 139......... D-10 Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 21 |Len Sees Sintec ok Orlando Zulueta, oo: Scot) D-10 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Oct. 21 'Chico Vejar, 161......... Lem Harvey, 161. KO-2 Holyoke, Mass. 
*Championship bout. 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ringer Ringer 
Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. 
1 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif 20 3 .735 1951 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 
1938 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 1952 F. Isais Los. Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 
1940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 2 .824 | 1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo, 34 1 1842 
1941 Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 .829 1954 Guy Zimmerman 
1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 1 =«.839 Danville, Calif. 20 0 .842 
1947 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 1955 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo, 35 0 .863 
1948 FF. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 .842 1956 Ted Allen Boulder, a ce 5 .836 
1949 FF, Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .833 1957 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 1 .860 
1950 FF. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 1958 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, pt 3 .833 


Curling Championships in 1958 


ene Annual Invitation Bonspiel, Mount Hope, 
Y., Jan. 12—Douglas Medal: Hamilton; (Ont.) 
Thisties: Ross Tarlton, skip. Griffith Medal: The 
Country leg Brookline, Mass.; Team 1; W. Don~ 
ald Swan, ski 
rand National Bonspiel, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 26— 
Mitchell Medal: Country Club No. 1, ‘Brookline, 


Mass.; Henry K. Cushing, skip. Allen Medal: 
Schenectady No. 2; Bob Crawford, skip. Dewar 
Cup: Hawkesbury, Ont.; Monty Parisien, skip. 

New York State Championship, Mount Hope, 
N. Y., Feb. 23—Utica Currling Club (Fred Park- 
inson, skip) defeated Ardsley C. C, (Addison B. 
Hastings, skip). 
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History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain, 75 ena ‘Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout.) a a3 
*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated” John 
L. Suiivan 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


gloves.) 
1894—-Jan, 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
*1899—June 9—James J, Jeffries beat_ Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y¥~ 
1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. : 
1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 
1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1903—Aug. i4—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jefiries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 
1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 


- Moir, 10 rounds, London. 


1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns. defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. — 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2.—_Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Ney. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement.) 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov, 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

¥1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
tor fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, ‘Moni, phe 


1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. one ae 


*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jac ° 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. eee | 


1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 


1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 


Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New : 
soon afterward he’ announced his retirement, 
; 12—Max 


1931 ‘Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling tosther seen ior che Hee 
rounds in Cleveland. 

~*1932—June 21—Jack Shar defeated Max 
a ca 15 rounds, decision. New York oe 

1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jac! 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 

1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June_13—James J. Braddock defi 


eated_ 
Max Baer, 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges’ 
decision.) 


*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judges’ decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April i1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds. New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. Mich. « 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
ao in fifteen-round pout by decision, New York 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paychek, 2 rounds, New York City, 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds, Boston. 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb, 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia, 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds. Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis. beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification, 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

1942—Marcn 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 

1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1946—Sept, 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. 

1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 
a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City, 

1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 

*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15. rounds, Chicago, Tl, 
(N.B.A. recognition only). 

1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 rounds. 
York City (universal recognition). ‘ee, 

1950—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles sto 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. Peed ae 


1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked 
Oma, 10 rounds, New York, N.Y. peo 


1951—March %—Ezzard Charles outpoi 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich po Ye? Joe 


1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed J 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal. 
senken for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


q 
; 
¢ 


f 
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*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott eo out Ezzar 
ee ith round, Pittsbur pareey @ 
952—June 5—Joe Walcott ou pointed Ezzard 
Charles, 15 ies Philadelphia, 
*1952—Se ppt 23—Rocky Thee “knocked out 
Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1953—May 15—Rocky Marciano knocked out Joe 
Walcott, first Ee tah Se Til. 


1953—Sept, 24—Ri Marciano knocked out 
Tees Lastarza, iith round, Polo Grounds, New 
1984~June 17—Rocky Marciano  outpointed 
a = come gs 15 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New 
1984 Sen t. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked out 


Ezzard ates: 8th round, Yankee Stadium, New 
York, N. Y. 


1955—May 16—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Don Cockell, TKO in 9th round, Kezar Stadium, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

1955—Sept. ’21—Rocky Marciano knocked_.ou 
Archie Moore, 9th round, Yankee Stadium, N, 

*1956—Noy. 30—Floyd Patterson, a contender, 
knocked out Archie Moore, 5th round, Chicago, 
Tll., gaining the championship. 

1957—July 29—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Hurricane Sica 10th round, Polo Grounds, 
New York, i 

1957 Ave. “ya Floyd Patterson. mocked out, 
Pete Rademacher, 6th round, Seattle, W: 

1958—Aug. 18—Floyd Patterson TKO’ d Roy Har- 
nis, dz 12th round, Los Angeles, Calif, 


~ *Title changed hands. 


Largest Boxing Bout Gates 


Date Winner Loser Site Receipts ASS 
Sept: 22, 1927|Gene Tunney - Jack Dempsey . . . |Soldier Field, Chicago. . |$2,658,660] 104,943 
June 19, 1946) Joe Louis. . . c ly Conn ..<. . /Yankee Stad., New York]! 1,925,564] 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926|Gene Tunney Sean Jack Dempsey... Sesqui. Stad., Phila... .. 1,895,733] 120,757 
July 2, 1921|Jack Dempsey........ Georges Carpentie . . |Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jer, City |. 1,289,238] 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923) Jack Dempsey........ Luis Firpo......... ..|Polo Grounds, N. ¥. C. 21,188,603} 82,000 
July 21, 1927| Jack Dempsey........ Jack Sharkey......... Yankee Stad., New York |a1,083,530) 75,000 
June 22, 1938/Joe Louis (c)...:..... Max Schmeling....... Yankee Stad., New York|al,015,012)_ 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935] Joe Louis. ........... Max BREN Kaos aes Yankee Stad., New York |a1,000,832) 88,150 

pt. 12. 1951| Ray Robinson ........ Randy Turpin. ..:....|Polo Grounds, N. Y. G.. 2992630) 61,370 
Sept. 21, 1955) Rocky Marciano...... Archie Moore......... Yankee Stad., New York 948,118) 61,574 
June 25, 1948) Joe Louis............ Joe Walcott. . ., |Yankee Stad., New York 841,739}. 42.667 
June 12, 1930) Max Schmeling (d)....|Jack Sharkey......... Yankee Stad., New York! 749,935}. 79,222 
June 22, 1937|/Joe Louis............ Jim Braddock.;...... Comiskey Park, Chicago 715,470} 45,500 
July 26, 1928|Gene Tunney......... Tom'Heeney.......... Yankee Stad,, New-York 691,014). 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941) Joe Louis............ Dou NGVatiica da sas Polo Grds., New SA 583,711) 56,54 
Sept. 23, 1957|Carmen Basilio... ..; Ray oe ee .. Yankee Stad., N. ¥ e€556,467| 38,07 
June 19, 1936) Max Schmeling....... Joe Louis... 0.8... _|Yankee Stad.; New York 547,541! 42,988 
June’ 17, 1954| Rocky Marciano (d)-. .| Hazard Chats ates Yankee Stad., Ae, York 543,092) 47,585 
Sept. 11, 1924) Harry Wills.......... Luis Firpo -..+-., \Jetsey City . ae 00 
Sept. 23, 1952) Rocky Marciano ‘ Philadelphia « 

July 16, 1926) Jack Delaney... . BOOK yD. anal 
July 23, 1923| Benny Leonard ; ‘ Yankee Stad., New sore 
July 4, 1919) Jack Dempsey. s ‘ ,|Poledo, Ohio..... 
June 18, 1941) Joe Louis..... .|Billy Conn..... ‘|New York... ; é 
Sept. 24, 1953) Rocky Marciano. ..|Roland LaStarza....../Polo Grounds, N.Y ¥ 
June 21, 1932| Jack Sharkey..-...... Max Schmeling....... Long Island City, N. Y. 2,365] +61,863 
June 14, 1934) Max Baer,............ Primo Carnera........ Long Island City, N. Y 428,000); 56,000 
June 25, 1952! Joey Maxim.......... nee eeuieeon eee es Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 421,615] -47,983 
July 16, 1947) Rocky. Graziano. .....|Tony Zale. .........., \CRICHEO:. yrs reine acstaayaayiens b422,918) 18,547 
Feb. 27, 1929} Jack Sharkey......... Billy. Siping’ ....|Miami Beach, Fla....... 05,000) 40,000 
July 12, 1923) Luis Firpo........... sors Waller he “iy ..-.. Jersey Clty... ...... a 390,837; 80,000 
May. 12, 1923).{ 5S GPO 2 -:-"l eed donnsan’ |.) } [New York....2...05.. 385,040] 31,000 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling....... Paulino. Uzcudun..,...|New York............ 378.902)‘ 65,000 
uly 27, 1922)/Benny Leonard ......|Lew Tendler...... -; seersey City.” 20 sits 367,862) 54,685 
ept. 17, 1954) Rocky Marciano ‘fay ...|Ezzard Charles,.......|/Yankee Stadium, N.Y, 352,654). 34,330 
Sept. 27, 1950) Ezzard Charies.......|Joe Louis............- New. Y.0rk.s 4. Gn sede 350,843). 22,357 
July 3, 1931)Max Schmeling....... Billy Stribling. . Cleveland, Ohio. ..,... 49 415} 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939) Joe Louis.......... Bob: Pastor...46c). sa. Detroiter. <7, ie eee 347,870} 33.868 
Sept. 27, 1946/Tony Zale.......... .|Rocky Graziano... ...,|New York... . 0.2.5.5... 342,497] 39,827 
Sept. 19, 1946] Joe Louis............. Tami Mauriello....... Yankee Stad., New York 335,063} 38,494 
Apr: 2, 1954 oer G (Bobo) Olson Kid Gavilan. . ../Chicago Stadium...4... 334,730} 18,582 
June 28, 1939| Joe Louis........ .| Tony Galento. . Yankee Stad., New York 333,308] 34,852 
May 15, 1953) Rocky Marciano .|Joe Walcott.... ..|Chicago Stadium...... 331,795) 16,034 
cane 25, 1935] Joe Louis........ .| Primo Carnera. ..|/Yankee Stad., New York 8,655) 62,000 
May 18, 1956' Ray Robinson . .'Bobo Olson. _'Los Angeles, Calif. 328,500! 20,000 


(a) Includes income from terion, picturés, Tadio, 


to! (b) Record. for imdoet nouts. 


(c) Second bout. (d). First bout. (e) Plus revenue from theater television and radio rights. 
A record for non=paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 


Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 
‘An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed. on te 


18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132. 
e 


vision the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 


oe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network. 
H A total of 196,762 persons watched the world heavyweight title bout between Floyd Patterson and 


Roy Harris on closed-circuit television Aug, 18 1958, at Wrigley Field, Los ag ea 


amounted to $763,437, 


TV. receipts 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1958 


70th ANNUAL NATIONAL A, A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Boston, Mass. 
112 Lbs.—Ray Perez, Hawaii, def. Cyril Wood- 


land, Philadelphia, Pa. 


119 Lbs.—Charles Branch, Philadelphia, Pa., 
def. Mike Loucas, Washington, D.-C. 
125 Lbs.—John Patrick Britt, Philadelphia, 


knocked out Julio Lau, San Francisco, 2nd round. 
132 Lbs.—Adam Ellison, Columbus,’ Ohio, def. 
nr ae Saucedo; Jackson, Mich. 
139 Lbsi—Vincent Shomo, New York, knocked 
out Paul Fujii, Hawaii, first round. 


, April 18-19 

147 Lbs.—Grey Gauvin, New York, def. Willie 
Moran, Louisville. 

156 Lbs.— William Pickett, New York, def. Wil- 
burt McClure, Toledo, Ohio. 

165 Lbs.—Jose Torres, New York; def. Norman 
Smith, Emeryville, Calif. 

178 Lbs.—Sylvester Banks, St. Louis, knocked 
out Stuart Bartell, New York, 3rd round, 

Hartford, Conn., 

def. Willie Mimms, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heavyweight—James Blythe, 
Team—Metropolitan A.A.U., 24 points. 


, 31st GOLDEN GLOVES INTER-CITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Madison Square Garden, N 


112 Lbs.—Antonio Castanon, New York, def. 
Gill Yanez, Chicago 

118 Ebs-Anthony. Tozzo, New York, def. Gil- 
bert Higginbotham, Chicago. 

126 Lbs.—Norman Smith, New York, knocked 
out George Foster, Chicago; 2nd round. 

135 Lbs.—Carmie Price, New York, def. Billy 
Collins, Chicago. 


ew York, N.) ¥., March 25 

147 Lbs.—Emile Griffith, New York,. def. Dave 
Holman, Chicago. 

160 Lbs. jose Torres, New York, def. Wilbur 
McClure, Chicago. 

175 Lbs.—James Hargett, New York, knocked 
out Kent Green, Chicago, end of 2nd round. 


Heavyweight—Dan Hodge, Chicago, knocked out 
Charles Hood, New York, 2nd round. 


| 
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1940) R: phircbde Terre 
nd.. 


...,.742| Buffalo, N. ¥..,.2,001 


: 
1941 Tred, Rutt Jr., Belle- . Sout Lee-Ray Farness, Vogel 
ville, IN....’,.....745| Bend, Ind....,..2,013 ee etn ge 4 
hn Stanle ‘Ted Mosk E. Nowicki-G. Baier,  _ —_| Budweiser(J | 
a Jontee fand, Onto. .. 756 Joe Wim ch. ,.1,973 Wis........1,377|- dol; 3.131 
1946| Leo Rollick, San J. Gworek-H. Kmido io- ar, 
Sroniea, Gail. Sa aa ee red Dae Bpbiaguisyer nak aoe a 
McMah a Cc. on, B 
son Eocuicaee ae oP Chicago, Ill.....1,965| St. Louis, Mo......... 1,356| Clev.,Ohio 3,032 
1948) Lincoln # Prot in * Day, ws E eens J ah aeons oe pps 361 Chicago: 3 Shirts 007 
wees oes 97ST Chicagh, SOLE. Scams ~ arc 
1949) Bernard Tice, ie John Smail, © D. Van Boxel, Green ba Se Jimmie 
Il...,.1,941| Bernhardt, Sturgeon A South Bend, 
“1 I Bad Cen Wii. 5 os pt ae ,332|_ Ind. .....3,027 
1 Everett Leins, auroras Frank grea ibosh-Earl * e} 
ae Te ere epee =a wie -.757|__ Isl. z.N ae ee 961 — Obie: 38 Fee 25) ‘oit. . - 2,952 
1951| Lee Jouglard, De-* ‘Tony Linen EdM ies Benson, Cc. B. O’Mal- 
troit, Ih. cs. ..775| Detroit, Mich. «2,005 Lansing St PE F ley micas: 2 076 
24 . 
1952| Al Sharkey, Chicago, Steve anid ~Cleve- John Klares-Steve Nagy, 
= TD ies ms vice nee . 758) land. On Ho. Seperr A 065\" Cleveland, Ohio....... 1,453 ne Mich 3,115 
1953) Frank Santore, Lo Frank S: ‘e, Long ae Kissoff-Eddie Koepp, Pfeiffer Beer, 
Island City, N. Y..749 Island C City, N.Y, Y 1,994 leveland, Ohio........ 1,339 = t, a 181 
Wee 
1954|/Tony Sparando, Rego _|Brad Lewis, Ash- Don McClaren, St. eed -Par 
Par i NY 5 ee 3 723|_ land, Ohio...... 1,985) Billy Welu, £ Houston. , .1,355|) Chicago.. .3,226 
1955 aes Gerzine, Fred Bujac George P: re is-Harry er 
waukee, Wis...738| Detroit, Mich, ..1,993 qosteto W. es-Barre, Detroit, 
1956 Wade, S Bill Bil Tiilard-Sian Gitta Se hamebed rr 
George le, Steu- D or 
Denville, Ohio." , 744 icago, "MI ae 2,018) Chicago, Il... ,331| Chicago, 3,092 
1957 agi oe Yonkers, ae Jim Spalding ding, ee PO baa ae Meszaros, ‘= PR Han 
Sitges Ss ' aes erling, Ohio. ........1, : 
eee Beer, oe .3,126 
1958|Ed Shay, Chester, Al Parag —— Jim Vrenick-John Tucker, Falstaff B 
Ae iia 2430 t= S90D, INOS. .2,043| St. Louis, Mo........, 1,414; St. Louie 3,210 
OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record l Holder of record Tourn, Yr. Score 
High team total. |Birk Bros., Chicago, Ill.. 1938 3,234 
High team game. .| Falstaff Beer, San Antonio, ‘texas 1958 1,226 
High doubles score .| John. Klares-Steve 2 Cleveland, Set. } 1952 1,453 
High doubles game John Gworek-He: ido 1946 544 
High singles total. . Lee Jouglard, Teeoik Mich. | 1951 775 
High all events score. .|Jim Spalding, Louisville, Ky.. 1957 2,088 
High team all events... |!) | Falstaff Beer, St. Louis, Mo. | 1958 9,608 


High life-time pin total...... 


Harry Steers, Chicago, Ml... .. RE Fer oe ra 


to 
1958 88,150 
EOS N98, ESD 


Name of record holder 


PEW Olns Te euler creas avs Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio 
PRDDOGI 5s awe s bse Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio 


OVEN it ee Se sie... Billy Welu, St. Louis, Mo... esos 
UGG iets Wise ce de 'aiate i Joe Wilman, Borwyns Ul nw.) Scares 
‘NSO SS etn reas Junie McMahon, Chica: a eee Se 


Span Games Average 
BeAr | 1951-52 18 224.09 
1951-53 27 221.02 
1955-58 36 213,35 
1939-46 45 34.17 
1939-51 90 1 


es 


ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR. LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 


Type of record Holder of record 


High team total...... 
High team game, 

High doubles total. . : |: 
High doubles game..... 
High individual total. . 
High all events score. 


Year Score contoneent 
SWiiuiea weet tS 1958 3,858 League 
For et 1950 1,34 League 
1955 1,541 League 
xs Louts, Mo.| 1935 585 Tournament 
: 939 886 League 
1932 2,259 Tournament 


"RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 


William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926, 

Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill,, 1933. 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. 
William McGeorge, Kent, Ohio, 1939. 
George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. 


GOLD AWARDS FOR FIVE 
Geo, Billick, Old Forge, Pa,...14 


Angelo Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1940. 
William Hoar, Chicago, 1941, 

Leo Rollick, Buffalo, - Ts 1946, 

Vince Lucci. Trenton, N. J., 1951. 

Ray Mihm, Green Bay, Wis’, 1953. 

Tony Sparando, Rego Park, "N. Y., 1954. 
Myron Ericksen, Racine, Wis. ., 1955. 
Ed Shay, Chester, Pa., 1958. 


OR MORE 300 GAMES 


Boss Bosco, Akron, Ohio 6 Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Il.,..,. 
“Hank Marino, Milwaukee... "11 Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis... 6 Paul Marian, Chicags: Ol eer 3 
Walter Ward, Cleveland..... 10 George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 6 Ed Winchester, Phila., Pa,... 5 
Pat Patterson, St. Louis, Mo. 10 Pete Kozloski, Plains, Pa. 6 Art Scheer, St. Louis, Mo.... 5 
Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa. 9 Don Carter, St. Louis, Mo. 6 Johnny Fehr, Indianapolis, Ind, 5 
Al Faragalli, Paterson, Os eat} Tom Hennessey, St. Louis, Mo. 6 Walter King, Detroit, Mich 5 
Lou Foxie, Paterson, N.J. 8 Frank Pollak, Pittsburgh, Pa. 6 Andy Grilli, Milwaukee, Wis... 15 
Junie McMahon, River Edge, “Charles Daw. Milwaukee, Wis, 5 Steve Nagy, Detroit .........- 5 
oY neeeR es, ceaCrR ARM contr 7 Jim Sturm, Los Angeles...... Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo. ... 5 
Sam Garofalo, St. Louis. 6 Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa... 5 Frank Sospirato, Cleveland, 
*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 9. = 0). ji =2% Ohlos. os ee 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 
moval alley beds so .ca feck oe ok. 87,000 . ee 
Number bowling establishments... / 2) ° 12,750 ee $3380 33°39 T3980 
motal ABC teams. ..%.......h21.08., 550,000 475,000 415,000 380,000 370,000 
Number persons employedy ote rrt 110,000 125,000 150,000 165,000 165,000 
Number of bowlers, all types........_ | 21,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 20;000;000 20,000,000 | 20,000,000 


oe 
—f 
x 


Avarelli, 


; _2, Don Phelps, Minneapolis, Minn. 
= 3. John Frigley, Canton, Ohio 


ween 710; Al Mut, Now Orleans, La 
Wiss, 704; Carl Carlson, Chicago, Il., 


2. Steve Nagy, St. Louis, Mo, ... 
3. Morris Cramer, Albany, N.Y. . 


Runners-up—Billy Welu, 
ot Cit p— y lu, St. Louis, Mo., 2029; 
oe Golembiewski, Detroit, Mich., 


Jim Vrenick, St. Louis, MO. onc 


2. Joe Joseph, Detroit, Mich, .... 


Bob Nickel, Detroit, Mich. |. .: 


3. Clyde Hobbs, Cleveland, Ohio .. 
Joe Bolek, Cleveland, Olio cz... 


Reitter-A. HOW i CT Ohio, 1344; 


Runners-up—R 
‘amer-J. Schmidt, Albany, N. 


Toledo, Ohio, 1323. 


‘Srracuse, New York. : = + 
» INDIVIDUAL "i a Ee ie Ba fe 
_ 1. Edward Shay,’ Philadelphia, Pak Se eee 210 223, 300—733 ; 


fs ws eee 4.v.e.. 205 245 266—716 
Fred Olmstad,; Jackson, Mich., 715; 


> ‘08; Frank Celebre, Chicago, II, 104; ‘Julius Mack, Mivaney 


: ALL-EVENTS mee 

Ve a = 1. Alfred (Lindy) Faragalli, Paterson, N.J. ....... 641 719 683—2043 ~ ; 
: ~ 2, Steve» Nagy, St. Louis, Mo, ...........0c....0- 729 614 690—2033 a, Sian 

fa Pa Ny by eR 655 692 683—2030 - ~*~ > 


ity, Mo., 1963; Richard Hoover, Akron Ohi 


3 en ripe pa 231 205 


-. 223 279 225—T727 


Tom ane ‘Flint, Mich., 712; Joe Nisco, Elmir; 


ora Thaden, Chicago, Ill., 1985 


Robert. 
1960; John Tucker (Bill), St. Louls , Mo. a 
1954; Harold.Hagy, Marseilles, Til, 1953 A ers F 1 1888 i 


y . DOUBLES Sake 
1. John (Bill) Tucker, St.Louis, Mo. 


teri 237 259 235—731 ‘ 
247—683—1414 
233—663 
260—706—1369° 


278—714 
247—646—1360 = * | 


. Selgo-D. 
1372; J. Powell, dr. Di Joseph h, 


TEAM EVENTS 


1. Falstaff pect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Billy Welu ........ 208 212 216— 

Carl Richard Penske Rts 189 232 238— 659 

Harry Smith ...... 216 193 225— 633 

Buzz Fazio ...:.... 203 171 179— 553 

Steve Nagy ....-:.. 227 258— 729 
1060 1034 1116 3210 


3. Stroh Bohemian Beer, aed mulch PN é 
2. 255 675 


George Howard 

Bob Nickel ...... = 
Tony Lindemann 
Joe Joseph 


208 
Bill Golembiewski.. 197 217 


4 j 1079 


Runners-up—Budweiser Beer, St. Louis, Mo., 3198; Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer,. Chicago, IL, 
S & Z% Tool & Die Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 3107; Pellin Paving, St. 


2. Falstaff Beer, San Antonio, Texas (tie) 
159 236 2 


Hou aVelyannn ose 5 T— 
Fred Moore ....... 226 198 . 268— 692 
Ray Hammonds ... 200 212 205— 617 
Bob. Harris......1..: 182 199 218— . 599 
Fred List Jr. 177 190 278— 

944 1035 1226 


237 209— 654 
225— 639 


1088 3205 ~ 


3154; 
Louis, Mo., 3047; Gra: 


Belt Beer, Minneapolis, Minn., 3054; Fairlanes. Bowling, Fairless Hills, Pa., 3049; Helin Tackle, betra 


Mich., 3043. 
Masters Bowling Tournament Champions 
Year Winner Runner-up } W.L. Ave 
1951 |Lee-Jougiard, Detroit, Mich........ Joe Wilman, Chicago, Tll...........5 6 1 -| 201-8 
1952 |Willard Taylor, Charleston, W. Va..|Andy Varipapa Hempeneds N.Y. 8 1 200-32 
1953 |Rudy Habetler, Chicago, Ill........ Ed Brosius, Chicago, Ill............- 10 1 200-13 
1954 |Eugene Elkins, San care Calif. | | {/Willard Taylor, Ph hlestan W. Va.. (ma 205-19 
1955 |Buzz Fazio, Detroit, Mich......... Joe Kristof, Chicago, Ill.......... 70 204-13 
1956 |Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio. .|Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo. y dte il 209-9 
1957 |Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio. ‘Bill Lillard, Chicago, Il. Be 9 1 216-39 
1958 \Tom Hennessey, St. Louis, Mo Lou Frantz, Louisville, Ky........... 720) 209-15 
MASTERS TOURNAMENT RECORDS 
High Series Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952.......... 968 

Tony Lindemann, Detroit, Mich., 1958....... 1,021 Milt Molhusen, Tulsa, Okla. 1957 BOS 958 
Don Carter, Detroit, Mich., 1953............ 988 “gteve Nacy, Cleveland, Ohio, 1054, 52020 299 
Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo., 1956... ......... 987 Jim Erlandson, Nampa, Idaho, T9557, ee one 290 
Therm Gibson, Detroit, Mich., 1953......... 986 Steve Czerwinski, Buffalo, N. Y., 1956........ 289 
Dick Weber, St. Louis, Mo., 1957............ 980 Therm Gibson, Detroit, Mich.,. 1956..5-..5...0. 287 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1958 
Source: American Contract Bridge League 
SPRING NATIONALS—Atlantic City, N.J., Mar. 15-23 


Men’s Pairs—Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, and 
Norman Kay, age take pe N. J. 

Women’s Pairs—Mrs. J. Novak, Shreveport, 
La., and Mrs. G. R. Nail Houston, Texas. 

Mixed Pairs—Mrs. M. i Novak, Shreveport, La., 
and John Gerber, Houston, Texas. 

Individual—Mrs. Frances Robinson, 
phia, Pa. 


Philadel- 


Open Pairs—-Leonard B. Harmon, New York, and 
Ivar Stakgold, Washington, D. C. 

Commercial- Teams—New York Life Insurance 
Co. (Mrs. Dorothy Hayden, Nicholas Zampino, E. 
G. Wendt, David Strasberg, Leo Haskell). 

Vanderbilt Knockout Teams—Harry J. Fishbein, 
Lee Hazen, Sam Fry, Jr., Leonard B. Harmon, all 
New York, and Ivar "Stakgold, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER NATIONALS—Miami Beach, Fla., Aug. 2-10 


Masters Knockout Teams—Robert Rothlein and 
Cyrus Neuman, Miami Beach; Sidney Lazard, New 
Orleans; Bi ete: Los Angeles; Paul Allin- 

lameda, Ca 
Brite Masters Pairs—Mrs. Helen Sobel, New York, 
and Charles H. Goren, Miami Beach. 

Senior and Asvanced a Pairs—Mr. and 

Fritz J. Ho rdamore, 
MiMasters Mixed ‘Teams—Mrs. Leonard Goldstein 


and Leland Ferer, Miami Beach; Mr, and Mrs, 
William Rosen, Chicago. 

Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Kay Rhodes, New York, 
and Mrs. Margaret Wagar, Atlanta, Ga. (record— 
4th consecutive Pairs championship ). 

Men’s Pairs—Ira Rubin, Rutherford, N. J., and 
William Grieve, New York. 

President Pairs—Mr. and Mrs, Cory Walker, 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


World Team Championship, Lake Como, Italy—Italy (P. Forquet, M. D’Alelio, E. Chiaradia, ‘W. 


G. Siniscaleo, G. Belladonna, C. Perroux). 


A. Faragalli-L .Campi, Paramus XN. 3.1949; a 
M. Cr. Wakulsky-E. Smrek, Lansing, M : : 
Bredenute Port Clinton, Ohio, 1335; D. Rarasci, seam tng Chicago, Th, Tey eegeied 


3205 


a a a bl a 
ae 
. 


848 Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records; Weightlifting 
National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress . 


MEN 
r. ‘ ‘eam Doubles Individual All events 
Se | Se a a aS 
1948] Davidson’s Recrea- D. Cost-F. Micaliz- M. Daladik, Derby, J. Kamerzel, De- 
tion, Balto., Md.1,978| zi. Wash.. D. C.,..808} Conn............466| ‘von, ee 24,238 
ee a gt Seitncnie Bee 891| Geum wien 21,267 
OUI Sg ote Dake cigs 109A) = CORR. Lea haaes ate ROAR 
| Vall C. Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker, Baiti- Nova Hamilton, Bal- 
pone vane he dates -1,951| cup. Arlington, os more, Md..... .. 487) timore, Md..... 1,274 
te ope irtate ant 
Park, Balti- N. Tronsky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowski, Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
Beware MU 4,043 ers New Britain- | Middletown, 57| nmore-Md-.. «..4,809 
ristol,Conn.... 911] Conn.......... rs : 
Washington Club, M. Avon-P. Jarman, Frank Hanley, Shel- Frank beg Shel- 
ae Provtienss, RI. 1,933; Wash., D.C... .... 929| ton, Conn........ 452) ton, Gonn ...., -1,239 
1953) Broadway Candy & C._Hildebrand-H. Al Rush, Baltimore, Charles Kebart, : 
Tobacco Co., Bal- Tucker, Balti- ps OP ee ...-.457| New Haven, : 
Gael otis ree et pi crab: uugh- ** es Vince Della, Balti Frank Diimperio, “4 
atterson Five, Tr. H. Crabaugh- - gave 
aps Baltimore, Md. .1,976 & fet ee eae more, Md........ 443); Indian Head,Md. 1,259 
agerstown, A 
a’s  Dairy-Blue Tom Fitzgerald- Walter Surwiecki,~ Tom Fitzgerald, _ 
gee Seereeons New gen George Vetos, Fall a, Meriden, Conn. .:.445) Fall River, Mass..1,248 
Britain, Conn... .1, iver, Mass...... 
1956] Arrow ‘‘77’', Balti- A’ t Recchia- Al Burrell, Atlanta, een Recchia, 
Bs more, Md......,1,900 nerter pecker. ea oF eae orn 430 altimore, Md. .1,200 
: more, ears 
1957| Langley Sport Shop, John Mordarski-El- Pat Crescenzi, Wash- Pat Crescenzi, Wash- 
: Was: ington; is wood Wotton, Meri- ington: DC. 441| ington, D. ©.... 1,240 
NG Pipe a ga en ag 1,894| den, Conn.........83 
1958] All-Stars, East Ralph DeMatteis- . |Francis Toolin, Fall Joseph Serapilia, 
Haven, Conn....1,878| Mac Carboni, E. River, Mass..... 456! Torrington, 
Haven, Conn.... 854 Conn sae ve ay RST. 
: WOMEN 
1948)Franks Restaurant, M. Anderson-R. 8. Bainbridge. Wash- L. Yo , Balti- 
Hartford, Conn,.1,731) Zentz. Baltimore.. 783|_ ington, D. C......426| more, Md....,. .1,184 
1949} Aristocrat Dairy, R. Gould-M. Allen, D. Leigh, Ports- M. Allen, Durham, 
Baltimore, Md. .1,759| Durham, N. C....797| mouth, Va........ 418}. N..C..o..<s os pt! 
1950| Frederick Generator- E. Branch-E. Smith, Estelle Warwington, Doris h. Ports- 
Skee ait mE Norfolk, Va..... 768| Atlanta,Ga..... 399; mouth, Va......1,121 
More, Md...... ; 
1951|Sena’s Recreation, A, Wissman-N. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly 
Waterbury, Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md... 1,151 
Conn...... + ««.1,843| So-Norwalk,Conn. 748| D.C............ 431 
1962|Newfield Girls, Bridge- _|R. Hovanic-R. Marti- E. Lowry, Richmond, Anne Wissman, Stam- 
port, Conn......1,727 Kee Bridgeport, 5. ee eS 430} ford, Conn......1,186 
INN «r< sisia gre ae “4 
1953|Frederick Genera- M. Liphard-E. Bar- Gladys Broska, Stam- Gladys Broska, 
tor-Franklin, Bal- ger, Baltimore, ford, Conn........ 425| Stamford, Conn.1,153 
timore, Md..... 2 Wy 4-1 Giles Cs RR ee 752 
1954|Hyattsville Giris, * 1 L. Rakowski-J. John- Elaine Perlin, Nor- Mary Kuebler, Balti- 
Wash’ton, D. C.1,740 - Baltimore, a folk, V aeuicssictictne 399|. more, Md.......1,139 
1955|Brunswick Red Julie Dubiei-Ann’"""_” |Raith Christensen, Elizabeth Barger, 
SE ah Baltimore, Plude, Avon, Conn.766| Washington, D. C..420 Baltimore, Md. . .1,152 
1956|New Essex, Baiti-  ’ Lora Farmer-Helen Betty Mooney, Balti- Betty Mooney, Balti- 
more, Md...... 1,757} Lawrence, Rich- MORE My ca uneiaies 391; more, Md....... 1,137 
MONG: Viaccue wean 757 
1957 |Brunswick Red Ruth Rainey-Eliza- Margie Yeatts, Rich- Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crowns, Balti- beth Klutts, Wash- MONG). Vaio cen 428| Barger, Baltimore. 
more, Md...... 1,803| ington, D.C....... 760 Md. oo See 
1958 |Fulford's, Washing- N. McNamara-A. M. Simmons, Man- Lee Meyers, Balti- 
£00, (D.C. e653 5 1,738} Clark, New Bed- chester, Conn..... 396| more Md......,1,126 
ford, Mass...... 758 
MIXED DOUBLE 
1949| A. Atkinson-O. Ellis, Baltimore,.Md.....791 )1954 R. Reynolds-H. Peters, Waterbury- 
1950) E. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md... .792 Bristol, Conn ovius agus eae ee 
1951/ B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. ..807 |1955 Frances Kupec-George Pellitier, Windsor- 
1952} H.Ploss, Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, Danielson, Conn... .:...... 2 terse 792 
Wew Haven, Conn... ....sias ce caess ..765|1956 | Pearl Heim-George Young, Baltimore. Ma. 809 
1953] Marion Hamilton-Larkin Weedon, 1957| Elaine Cozza-Joe Curran, Bridgeport, Conn.804 
Washington, ID. '@. dancc\eteiaekatee 802 |1958 Kay Foley-Norman Chouinard, Fall River, 
IMIBSS*S.) ines sient ae i eee 771 
Weightlifting Championships in 1958 
NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS ~ 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 20-21 
Class Winner, affiliation Press |Snatch KS week Total 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
123 Ibs... ..... .|Charles Vinci, Jr., York Barbell Club.-............ 225 220 270 
132 Ibs. .,...|Isaac Berger, York Barbell Club.................. 255 235 310 goo 
148 lbs «> ONUNS, JAPAN. ot rea eee Renee, Sn tl 240 235 320 795 
165 lbs .|Tommy Kono, Hawaii-York Barbell Club... . | >|.” 280 270 340 890 
181 lbs James George, Amer. Coll. Modern Weightlifting...| 270 270 340 880 
198 Ibs Fred Schutz, York Barbell Club.................. 285. 275 365 925 
225 lbs ..|David Sheppard, York Barbell Club..... 0)" 305 280 375 960 
Heavyweight... .! David Ashman, Muscle Beach Weightlifting Club...! 280 320 400 a 
Mr. Americ: 


a Contest, 1958—1, Ton Sansone, Berkeley Health Club, 95; 2, Lynn Lyman, 92%; 3 
Gene Bohaty, 89. WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS , | 
ockhoim, Sweden ept. 16- 
Bahtamweight—1, Vladimir Stogov, USSR, 755.2 ‘Middlewei; ht—Tommy Kon 
Ibs 2, Charles Vinci, York, Pa., 723; 3, S. Ston- 948 Ibs. (world record) pecigesnete 7 


iddl a 
Featherweight—1, Isaac Berger, United States, 1,028 Ibs, Heer woes Atkads. Sorepicy seams 


821.2 lbs. (world record); 2, Eugene Minaev, USSR Light Heavyweight—Trofi: 
3 2, j ; - m Iomakin, USSR. 
ie teoriecoe Boushouyev, USSR, 859.8 weave weight—Alexei Medvedev, USSR, 1,069.1 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records; Figure Skating 


849 


World Duck Pin 


Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept, 1, 1958 


MEN—Teams 
Single ea fed rte ee et Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 
Three game SS 185, “National Premium Beer, 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1 
ae game Seb 8 348 Ras. ” Relly-Buick, Baltimore, 
Baltimore, 


Ten set—6,460 Park Circle, 
Md., tee 1-12, 941. 

Season average—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
Md., 1946-47 Season. 

MEN—Doubles 

tiny bed game—360, Truman Cowart-Billy Allen, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17, 1954. 

Three game set—929 Mike Avon and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., Sear t 27, 1952. 

Four game set—1, 122° D Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game set—1,428 Gene Sirbaugh and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1953. 

Ten game set—2,752 James Dietsch and John 
eae Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Twenty-five game set—6, aga Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. Feb. 21, 1949. 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett’ and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February- March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
<a lg Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
Apr: 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore. Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 
Single game—239 ee Funaro,. New Haven, 


onn., Jan. 11, 1941 

Three game set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 19 

Four game ‘set—624 James Dietsch, Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 19, 


1954. 

Five game set—786 Larkin Weedon, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 20, 1954. 

Ten. ome set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

rete s game set—3,430 John Gaise, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949. 

Fifty game set—6.725 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 

Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witkowskl, 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 

One Hundred game set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec., 1948, 

One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
12,466 Gordon MclIlwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


1940. 
High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 season. 


WOMEN—T: 
Single game—721 Devon All "Star Girls, Devon, 
Conn., Feb. 16, 1951. 
Three game set—i,965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan. 28, 19 
Five game set—3,094. Pine Grove Dairy, Ports- 
mouth. Va., Apr. 29, 1955. 
Ten game set—5,438 Evening Star Champions, 
easton, D. C.. Feb. 9-11, 
High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season, 


WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel Wells and Ruby Hov- 
unic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1949. 

Three game set—798 a Levy and Doris 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 

Five game set—i,298. Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth Barger and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 2. 
Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 34. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmer 


and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934- 1938 
season. WOMEN—Individuals 

Single game—232, Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 24, 1954. 


Three ane pels Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., 14. 1 

Four game set 569, Ruth Kratz, Baltimore, Md., 
Apr. 7, 1956. 

Five game set—745 Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 9, 1951 

Ten game set—1,355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 

Twenty-five game set—3,250 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., December, 1951. 

witty game set—6,433 Maxine Allen, Durham, 

December, 1951. 

MY Gcventeaaie game set—9, 537 Maxine Allen, Dur- 

fasts pe January, 1952. 
High season average—i24-15 Ida Slcak, Nor- 
folk, Va., 1950-1951 season. 
MIXED—Doubles 

Single cand See: Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Baltimore, Md., 1949. 

Three game set_G71—Carrie Fetrow and Dave 
Volk, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1956, 

Five game set—l, 436 Plizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Ten game set—2,736 ‘Blizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey. Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
ee and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 


Seventy-five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, Bees and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md. Janu- 
ary, 


Figure Skating Championships in 1958 


WORLD_ CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Paris, France, Feb. 13-15 


Men—1i1, David W. Jenkins, United States; 2, 
Tim Brown, United States; 3, Alain Giletti, 
France. 

Ladies—1, Carol E. Heiss, United States; 2, 


Ingrid Wendl, Austria; 3, Hanna Walter, Austria. 
Pairs—1, Barbara Wagner and Robert Paul, 
Canada; 2, Vera Suchankova and Zdenek Dole- 


zal, Czechoslovakia; 3, Maria and Otto Jelinek, 
Canada. 

Dance—1, June Markham and Courtney Jones, 
Great Britain; 2, Geraldine Fenton and William 
McLachlan, Canada; 3, Andree Anderson and 
Donald Jacoby, United States. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 


Men—David W. Jenkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ladies—Carol E. Heiss, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Pairs—Nancy and Ronald Ludington, Roxbury, 


ae *s Junior—James Short, Alhambra, Calif. 


Ladies’ Junior—Barbara Anne Roles, Temple 
City, Calif. 

Junior Pairs—Gayle and Karl Free, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


n’s Novice—Harvey Balch, Arcadia, Calif. 
wee Novice—Rhode Lee Michelson, Long 
h, Calif. 
Beesid Dance-—Audree Anderson and Donald 
tacuse, N. 
gacoby, Syracuse, Y's” ‘sectionals 
Eastern, Troy, N. Y., Feb. 7-9—Men: Gregory 
Kelley, Newton, Mass. Ladies; Laurence Owen, 


26-29 


Winchester, Mass. Silver Dance: Gloria Gross- 
man, Riverdale, N. Y., and Peter Moesel, Scars- 
dale, N. Y, 

Midwestern, Troy, Ohio, Feb. 13-15—Men: Lorin 
Caccamise, Colorado Springs, Colo. —- Ladies: 
Stephanie Westerfeld, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Pairs: Gayle and Karl Freed, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Silver Dance: Marilyn Meeker and Larry Pierce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pacific Coast, Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20-22—Men: 
James Short, Los Angeles, Calif. Ladies: Barbara 
Ann Roles, Temple City, Calif. Pairs: Sheila 
Wells, Sacramento, Calif., and Robin Greiner, 


Berkeley, Calif. Gold Dance: Lois Morganroth, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Roland Junso, Para- 
mount, Calif. 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Minto Skating: Club, Jan. 23-25 


Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto, Ont. 
Ladies—Margaret. Crosland, Calgary, Alta, 


Pairs—Barbara Wagner and. Robert- Paul, To- 
ronto, Ont. 
Junior Men—Carl Harrison, Toronto, Ont. 


Junior Ladies—Sonia. Snelling, Tornoto, Ont. 
Junior Pairs—Judith Rudd and Alastair Munro, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Senior Dance—Geraldine Fenton, Burlington, 


Ont., and William. McLachlan, Toronto, Ont. 
Junior Danc vata and Mirek. Staroba, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Waltz—Geraldine Fenton, Burlington, Ont., and 
William McLachlan, Toronto, Ont, 

Tenstep— Geraldine Fenton, Burlington, Ont., 
and William McLachlan, Toronto, Ont. 


ry 
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Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling; Lawn Bowling; Fencing 


a ’ = 


Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records __ 
Lao, ok) te ee LA gee oun eect fy ee nn eet 


xi Individual 


1949] Clara Mataya, St. 
Bin site Fewer 
1950} Cleo Stallkamp, 


Marion Landewig, F 
Fe re ae 669} Grand Rapids. ..1,796 


ewpo! 
1951 BAS Simpson, Buffa- 


, N. cars tie . 639] Los Angeles, 
19 rene Craig, Kan- Virginia Turner, ~ 
ef pare City, Mo. ..,. 672 ardena, Calif 


Doris Knechtges, 
Detroit, Mich... 

Anne Johnson, 

Berwick, Pa..... 


Marion Ladewig, 
95| Grand Rapids, 
Which: (7eheaG ase 


Doris Knechtges, 
Detroit, Mich... 


Anita Cantaline. 


1953| Marge Baginski, 


1956) Lucille Noe, Colum- 
pus, Ohio ws 2... 708 


Colonial Broach Co 


Ties cin: 664) Detroit, Mich. ..1,859 Loig] Petrol: Mich... 2,881 
1958] Ruth Hertel, Lex- Mae Ploegman, Chi- : Aligauer Restaurant, 
ington, Tenn..... 622) cago, Ill........ 1,828} Johns, Cleveland, Chicago, Ill. ... 2,972 
thio 1,173 
RECORDS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season Season 
1950-1951 Betty Beno ae ee Ziornee 1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 
eeds, Columbus, io; Sue ad- rm Je 
dell, Milwaukee, ‘Wis.; Edna Dalton, 1955-1956 neha Cite Ga N.J.; Carol 
delphi, Pact’ Svivia Wene, Phila- 1956-1957 Mary Pashoff, St. Louis, Mo. 
1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette, Ind. 1957-1958 Marge Davison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmerman, Akron, Ohio. Judy Seki, Los Angeles, Calif.; Myrt 
1953-1954 Marion Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy Defily, San Antonio, Texas; Bette 
Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, Teschner, Philadelphia, 


Union, N. J. 


Pa.; Marie 
Bedney, Owatonna, . 


Lawn Bowling Championships in 1958 


ANNUAL TOURNAMENT, AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 12-16 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Chicago Lawn Bowl- 
ing Club (Robert Savage, skip; Stewart A, Tulloch, 
James Freeburn, Peter Gilfillan). 

Chicago Cup—Sherman Park LBA, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Howard Walker, skip; Otto Gerhardt, Ed- 
ward Berg, Manuel Cutler). : 

Wisconsin Cup—Beverly Hills (Calif.) LBC (Carl 
Cc. Waterbury, skip; Kirk L. Sinclair, W. G. Hay. 
Charles P. Middleton). 

California Trophy—Columbus Park LBC, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Al Armstrong and George Clyde). 

Lakeside Trophy—Milwaukee LBA (Dr. John 
Huston and Neil McCairns). 

Western New York Trophy—Milwaukee LBA 
(Otto Hess and Kimball Carhart). 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Trophy—Harold L. 
Esch, Orlando, Fla. 

Metropolitan Trophy—David Campbell, Colum- 
bus Park LBC, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Chamber of. Commerce Trophy—Dr. Weston 


Krupp, skip; 
Woodstock, 2 

St. Petersburg Press Trophy—Fred J. Ha 
ton, skip; C. Lorne -Reburn, J. E. Smith, Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

George Smith Trophy—Norman H. Richardson 
and Raymond Jantzen, Toronto, t. 

R. Stewart Brown Trophy—Arthur H. Hartley, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


OTHER CHAMPIONSHIPS 

United States Singles, Whitefield, N. H., Sept. 
5-8—W. J. Tewksbury, DeLand, Fla. 

United States Doubles, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
Sept. 12-15—Robert Savage and Peter Purden. 
Chicago, Ill. 

International Match, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Aug. 
9—A.L.B.A. Eastern Division, 135; Provincial 
Assn. of Ontario, 105. 

Inter-Provincial Match, Lachine, Que., June 21 
Per skool Assn, of Ontario, 124; Quebec LBA, 


aa Young, Joseph H. Davis, 


Fencing Championships in 1958 


66TH ANNUAL U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


New York, 
eee eg ert Axelrod, Boston (Mass.) Fencing 
ub, 


Epee—Richard Berry, unattached, Michigan. 
Sabre—Daniel Magay, Pannonia A.C., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


_eomen—Maxine Mitchell, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Foil Team—Fencers Club, New York, 


N. Y. 
(Daniel Bukantz, Harold Goldsmith, Aubrey See- 
man, Charles Steinhardt). 


N. ¥., June 29-July 5 


E Team—Michigan (Richard Berry, Geor 
Calkins, Raul Martinez, Guy Pinter). * o 
( Beker Teams ee New York, N. Y,. 

er um, an Kwartler, Csaba Pell. 5 
George Worth). suis 

Women’s Team—Salle Lucia, New York, N.Y. 
(Averill Genton, Harriet King, Constance Kwart- 
Nye ee Sony ened: se 

ee-Weapon ‘eam—New England Albert 
Axelrod, foil; William Andre and Righard Pew, 
epee; Edwin Richards, sabre). 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18-29 


Foil—Gian-Carlo Bergamini, Italy, 6-1. 
Epee—H. William Hoskyns, England, 6-1. 
Sabre—Jerzy Pawlowski, Poland. 
Foil Team—France, 168 touches. 


Epee Team—lItaly def, Hungary, 9-4. 
Sabre Team—Hungary def. USSR, 9-3, 
Women’s Foil—Mrs. Valentina Kisseleva, USSR. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A.A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 


: Lubbock, 
Foil—Bruce Davis, Wayne. 
Epee—Roland Wommack, Navy. 


Texas, 


March 21-22 


Sabre—Arthur Schankin, Illinois, 
Team—lTIllinois. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION COAMPIONSEIPS 


New York, N. Y 


Foil—John Norton, Yale. 
Epee—Paul Levy, Princeton. 
Sabre—Mike Desaro, New York University. 


+» March 14 
Foil Team—New York University. 
Epee Team—Cornell. 
Sabre Team—Columbia. 
Three-Weapon Team—Columbia. 
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Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 


Dog Show Winners 


The origin of the dog is shrouded in obscurity, although evidence. of its existence as man's cam- 
on as early as 3500 B.C. been found in Egyptian tombs. At some early time man began to 
dogs for Barger purposes; in the beginning for hunting and guarding the home, later for 

rotecting flocks and, finally, for sport and diversion, 
here are two main divisions or classes of dogs, with a number of sub-divisions in each: 
g dogs—Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, and various hounds; the working dog group, 
including Sheepdogs, Boxers, Mastiffs, Collies, Eskimos, Great Danes, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 
etc.; the terrier group; the toy group, including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese. 
Pomeraniang. Toy Poodles, etc. The second main group, non-sporting dogs, includes Boston Terriers, 
Bulldogs, Chowchows, Dalmatians, French Bulldogs, Keeshonden, Poodles and Schipperkes. In all more 
than 112 different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. Of the estimated dog popu- 

lation of 25,000,000 in America, approximately 3,500,000 pedigrees are registered. 
WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Year Best-in-show Breed 


1945... |Chieling’s Signature................ Scottish terrier. . . Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1946, ,.|Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm... . |Fox terrier, wire. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers III 
1947... |Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine........... Boxer........ Mr. & Mrs. R. GC. Kettles, Jr. 
1948... |Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket....... Bedlington terr: .|Mr, & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949... |Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy..... IBOXOB Es aie <-> oir . |Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1950... |Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 


stoune...... Aye eth wor elena Scottish terrier. . . |Mrs. John G. Winant 
1951.../Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest...... WBOREN Ss f20 siete aid Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 
1952.../Ch, Rancho Dobe’s Storm........... ‘Doberman pinscher. Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1953... |Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm........... Doberman pinscher. Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1954, ..|Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine........ (Cocker spaniel. .......|Mrs. Carl E. Morgan 
1955.../Ch. Kippax Fearnought............. Bulldog. pein we ‘Dr. John A. Saylor 
1956... |Ch. Wilber White Swan............. Toy poodle...... .|Mrs. Bertha Smith 
1957... |Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur........... Afghan hound.... Sunny Shay & Dorothy Chenade 
1958... |Ch. Puttencove Promise..........., . [Standard poodle.......|Mr. & Mrs. George Putnam 
MORRiS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 
Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1949...|Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 
Lt eee oe Bate e male and Meade rata Scottish terrier........| Mrs. John G. Winant 
1950...|Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy........../Irish setter...........|Jack Spear 
1951. .|Ch. Rock Falls Colonel,............ English setter William T. Holt 
1952... .|Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of Trucote| Wire-haired fox terrier..| Mrs. Leonard Smit 
19. Ch. Toplight Template of Twin Ponds.| Welsh terrier.......... Mrs. Edward P. Alker 


1954. . .| (Not held) 


1955. ..|Ch. Baroque of Quality Hill....... bo | BROROR acetate alee | Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1956. ..}Ch. Roadcoach Roadster............ Dalmatian............ Mrs. Sydney K. Allman, Jr. 
1957. . .|Ch. Fircot L'Ballerine of Maryland. ..|Miniature poodle...... Mr. & Mrs. Saunders Meade 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1958 


41st American Spaniel Club, New York, N. Y., 
Jan, 5—Ch. Artru Hot Rod, golden buff cocker— 
Mrs. Arthur H. Benhoff, Jr., Catonville, Md. 

Maryland K. C., Baltimore, Md., Jan, 26—Ch., 
Treetops Demon King, greyhound—Squirrel Run 
Kennels, Wilmington, Del. 

fts, London, Feb. 8—Ch. Chiming Bells, 
pointer—Mrs. Marion Parkinson, Garstang, Eng- 


and, 

Bulldog Club of America, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
9—Ch. pres Maximilian—Mrs. S. P. Averill, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Pug Dog Club of America, New York, N .Y., Feb. 
9—Ch. Blaylock’s Mar-Ma-Duke—Gordon Winders, 
Skokie, Ill. 

15th American Boxer Club, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 9—Ch. Marjack’s Golden Windjammer—Mr. 
and Mrs. John P. Wagner, Chicago, Ill. 

29th First Company Governor’s Foot Guard 
A. A., Hartford, Conn., Feb. 15—Ch. Cherrivale 
Darn Minute, Collie—Cherrivale Kennels, Lebanon, 
Ota City K. €., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 16—Ch. 
Siikou-Jotte's Snow ay gs toy poodle—Martha 

ne Ablett, Medina, oO. 

Spacer Dog Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 23—Ch. 

Puttencove Rhine eiendand poodle—Puttencove 
mnels, Manchester, Mass. 

Gena Providence County K. C., Providence, R, I., 

Mar. 16—Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airedale 

terrier—Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

National Capital K. C., Washington, D. C., Mar, 
16—Ch. Evening Star de Luchar, Skye terrier— 
Glamoor Kennels, New York. 

27th Bronx County K. C., New York, N. Y., Mar. 
22—Ch. Pugholm’s Peter Punkin Eater, pug—Fred- 
eric and Elizabeth Soderberg, Albany, N. Y. 

No. New Jersey K. C., Teaneck, N. J., Mar. 23— 
Ch, Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airdale—Harold 
M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Virginia K. C., Richmond, Va., Apr. 12—Ch. 
Shirkhan of Grandeur, Afghan—Mrs. Sunny Shay 
and Dorothy Chenade, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 

llth Twin Brooks K. C., West Orange, N. J., 
Apr. 13—Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airdale 
—Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

German Shepherd Dog Club of Long Island, Gar- 
den City, L. I., May 3—Atlas vom Piastendamm— 
Frank A. Lopez, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bucks County K. C., Cross Keys, Pa., May 3—Ch, 
Wyrtex Wyns Gillian, wire-haired fox terrier— 
Mrs. M. W. Lanier, New York, N. Y. 

Trenton K. C., Trenton, N. J., May 4—Ch. La- 
guna Lucky Lad, whippet—Mardormere Kennels, 


Glen Head, L. I. 

Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L. I., May 
16—Puttencove Moonshine, white standard—Put- 
tencove Kennels, Manchester, Mass, 

American Fox Terrier Club, Locust Valley, L. I., 
May 16—Ch. Wyrtex Wyns Gillian, wire-haired— 
Mrs. Monroe W. Lanier, New York, N. Y. 

Ladies Kennel Assn. of America, Garden City, 
L. I., May 17—Ch. Ruanme Blockbuster, golden 
retriever—Giralda Farms. 

56th Long Island K. C., Locust Valley, L. I., May 
18—Ch. Black Tommy of Huguenot, bloodhound— 
S. Edward Simon, Chatham, N. Y. 

Monmouth County K. C., Oceanport, N. J., May 
24—Ch. Emprise Sensational, wire-haired fox ter- 
rier—Mrs. Monro W. Lanier, New York, N. Y. 

Plainfield K. C., Plainfield, N. J.. May 25—Ch. 
High Orchard Pearmain, Sealyham terrier—Mrs. 
Joseph Barnes, Westfield, N. J. 

26th Greenwich K, C., Greenwich, Conn., June 7 
—Ch. Merriedip Duke George, Old English sheep- 
dog Mes and Mrs, Marvin H. Kucker, Norwalk, 

onn. 

Longshore-Southport K. C., Fairfield, Conn., 
June 8—Ch. Draherin Blue Andante, Bedlington 
terrier—Mr. and Mrs. William A, Rockefeller, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

19th Staten Island K. C., Staten Island, N. Y.. 
June 22—Ch. Ruttkay’s Heir Apparent, Keeshond 
—E. G. and Patricia Marcmann, Trappe, Pa. 

Putnam County K. C., Carmel, N. Y., July 19— 
Ch, Momary’s Hi-Wide and Handsome, Old Eng- 


lish sheepdog—Mr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Kucker, 
Norwaik, Conn. 
Newton K. C., Newton, N. J., July 27—Ch. 


Shirkhan of Grandeur, Afghan hound—Sunny 
Shay and Dorothy Chenade, Hicksville, L. I, 
Great Barrington K. C., Great Barrington, Mass., 
Aug. 24—Ch. Summercourt Square Dancer of Fir- 
cot, miniature poodle—Mrs. Lewis Garlick, Wood- 


mere, L. I. 

Beaver County K. C., Beaver Falls, Pa., Aug. 30 
—Barry of Iradell, Skye terrier—Mrs. Consuelo 
Vanderbilt. 

Rockland County K, C., Ladentown, N. Y., Aug. 
31—Ch. Celloyd Daniel, Dachshund—Lloyd Case, 
Torrington, Conn . 

4ist Westchester K. C., Purchase, N. ¥., Sept. 7 
—Ch,. Merriedip Duke George, Old English sheep- 
dog—Mr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Kucker, Norwalk, 


Conn. 

22nd Ox Ridge K. C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 20— 
Ch. Westhay Fiona of Harham, Airedale—Harold 
M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 


SALT-WATER FISH (All-tackle records, both men and women) 
Weight Length] Girth | Where caught Date 
“69 Ibs. 


| 120 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Bae oa Cal. a taee Sea... 
Bass, Cal. White Sea: . 
~ Bass, Channel........ 
Bass, Giant Sea...... 


Blackfish (or Tautog) . 
Bluefish............ = 


Bonito, Oceanic....., 
(O10) 3) Cs ah eee 


SSGIDRIN SG. 5... ices : 
Drum, Black......... 
Flounder, Summer.... 
Kinefish, King 
Mackerel... ........ 
Marlin, Blue......... 
Marlin, Pacific Black. . 
Marlin, Silver........ 
Marlin, Striped......; 
Marlin, White:....... 


Roosterfish,,........, 
Sailfish, Atlantic,..... 
Sailfish, Pacific....... 


Shark. Ser Hater 
or wae 


Shark, Tiger, .....5/... 
Snook, Robalo......., 
Swordfish... ceo ee. 
SRADNON. ici eae 


Tuna, Allison 
(Yellowfin).......:. 


Tuna, Atlantic 
Big-Eyed.......... 


Tuna, Pacific Big-Eyed 
Tuna, Blackfin... ..., 


Weakfish, Spotted... , 
Yellowtail... 200.562 


(Records confirmed to Sept. 1, 1958) _ 


103 34 Ibs. 
514 Ibs. 


83 Ibs. 12 oz. 


83 Ibs, 

551 Ibs, 

8 Ibs. 

73 Ibs. 

21 Ibs. 6 oz. 
24 Ibs. 3 oz. 
18 lbs. 2 oz. 
39 Ibs. 
102 Ibs. 

57 Ibs. 8 02, 
76 Ibs. 

94 Ibs. 8 oz. 
| 20 Ibs. 


f 20 Ibs. 7 oz. 


77 Ibs. 
756 lbs. 
1,560 Ibs, 
755 Ibs, 
692 Ibs. 
161 Ibs. 
42 Ibs. 4 02, 
36 lbs. 
100 Ibs. 
123 lbs. 
221 Ibs. 
736 lbs. 
1,000 Ibs. 
2,536 Ibs. 
271 Ibs. 
922 lbs. 
1,382 Ibs. 
50% tbs. 
1,182 Ibs, 
283 Ibs. 


265 Ibs. 


209 lbs. 6 oz. 


435 Ibs. 
44 Ibs. 8 oz. 
977 lbs. 
136 Ibs. 
17 Ibs. 8 02. 
15 Ibs. 3 oz, 


105 Ibs, 
24% 02. 


15 02, 


3’ 6” 
5! ar 


| 536° 


Won 
5 56” 
at 4" 
gr 4” 
V 10” 
60” 
1734" 
tae 
3’ 54" 
a6" 
5! 10” 
4’ 3” 
5 3” 
4’ 314" 
Se 
Fas 


5! Bre 
14’ 

14’ 6” 
13°73" 
13’ 5” 
Pa 

BY qe 

3’ 1035" 
4’ 6” 
10° 4" 
10’ 9” 
14’ 7” 
12’ 

16’ 9” 
sf Q" 


47" 
147114" 
, 24" 


6 1” 


5” 10” 
q g”’ 

3° 5 % we 
9° 8” 

6’ 4 4% wn” 
3° 10” 
2! 1036” 
5! 5M 


3244” 
40” 


ae 


34” 


2935” 


29" 


26” 


B44" 
19” 
2014" 
40” 


St. Helena 
Kona, T. H. 


Va. 

ed ec Bay, 
Nantucket 
Sound, Mass, 
Vineyard 
Sound, Mass. 
Cape May, N.J. 


ae: F 
Walker Cay, 
Bahamas 
Cape Charles, 
Va. 
Ambrose Light, 
WY. 
Acapulco, Mex. 
ae Charles, 
Oak Beach, 
New York 
Constellation 
Rock, L.I., N.Y. 
Bimini, 
Bahamas 
San Juan, P. R. 
Cabo Blanco, 
Panama 
Balboa, Calif. 
Miami, Fia. 
pane Grande, 
a. 
Montauk, N. Y. 
Cabo Blanco, 
ru 
Walker Cay, 
B.W.I. 
Santa Cruz Is., 
Galapagos 
Galveston. Tex, 
Mayor Island, 
N.Z. 
Denial Bay, 
Australia. 
Looe, England 
nays of Islands, 
Sydney Heads, 
Australia 
Gatun Spillway, 
Canal Zone 
Iquique, Chile 


L. Maracaibo, 
Venezuela 


. Makua, T. H. 


Madeira 
Cabo Blanco, 
eru 
“Capetown, S. 
Africa 
St. Ann Bay, 
N.S. 
E. Boynton In- 
let, Fla. 
Mullica River, 
N. J. 


Fort Pierce, 
Fla, 


Bahia de Topo- 


lambopo, Mex. 


World Record Fish tar be ea 


‘Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish Association; (Fresh-water) Field & Stream asnane 


e 


pipe 


C. E. Benet 
J. Patterson 


L. C. Baum- 
Zack Waters, Jr. 
G. Pangarakis 
H. R. Rider 

Cc. B. Chureh 

R. N. Sheafer | 
M.A. daSilva 
Willis, Badua ) 
F. Drowley 
J. E, Stansbury | 
J. Rzeszewica 
R. G. Stotsbery 
James L, John- | 


C. O. Potts 
Allen Sherman, 
ALC. Glassell, Jr. 
R. Dugan, Jr, 
A. Hamann — 

L. F. Hooper 
R. H. Martin 
Wm. E. Davis 
M. Barrenechea 
H. Teetor 

Cc. W. Stewart 
G. Pangarakis 
B. D. H. Ross 
A. Dean 

Mrs. Hetty. 
WW. Docding 
L. Bagnard 

J. W. Anderson 
L. Marron 

M, Salazar 


J. W. Harvey 

A. dos Santos 
Ribeiro 

Dr; Russel Lee 

G. B. Mercurio 

D. M. Hodgson 

R. J. Geyer 

A. Weisbecker, Jr. 


Cc. W. Hubbara 
M. A. Yant 


Catfish, Blue or. 94 Ibs. 8 oz. | 56” 35” 
Mississippi o 
_ Catfish, Channel,,,,..| 55 Ibs. 50” 27” 
_ Charr,-Areti¢n,.......| 17 Ibs. 12 oz. | 38” 22" Finger Lake, 
Crappie, Black.......| 5 Ibs. . 1934" | 1854” Benice Conner A 
; : Lake, S. C. 
Crappie, White....... 5 lbs. 3 02. 21” 19” Enld Dam, 
Miss. 
Gar, Alligator. .......| 279 Ibs. 93” Rio Grande R., 
: ‘exas 
Gar, Longnose........| 50 lbs. 502. | 7234” | 22%” arinity ‘River, 
; 69 Ibs. 15 0z.| 6434” | 3134” fia 
w= -Perch, White......... 4 Ibs. 12 oz.- | 1934” 13” 
je Perch, Yellow........ 4 Ibs. 34% oz. | est. 16” Bordentown, 
Pickerel, Eastern Chain| 9 Ibs. 3.02. | 27” ....| Medford Lakes, 
N. J. 
Pike, Northern....... 46 Ibs. 2 oz. 52%” 25” Sacandaga Peter Dubuc 
Salmon; Atlantic...... 79.2 tbs. (36 ioe Henrik Henriksen — 
ate 0S) ay j ¥ 
Salmon, Chinook... .. 83 lbs. be mpqua River, F.R. Steel 
reg. 
Salmon, Silver........ 31 Ibs. Se Bay, Mrs. Lee Hall- 
z Cc. ber; z 
Salmon, Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 oz. 36” est. 20”| Sebago Lake, Edward Blakely 
and Ouanaiche...... ; Maine : 
SERENE EE chars 6 pn. 50's, sles a 8 Ibs. 3 02. BO te cata os .| Garrison Res- Henry O, An- 
servoir, N. D. derson 
Sturgeon, White...... 360 Ibs. 111” 86” poeke River, Willard Cravens 
aho : 
Trout, Brook ........ 14} Ibs. 3144” 1144” = Ipigon River, Dr. W. J. Cook f 
mtaria 4 
Trout, Brown........ 3934 Ibs. Loch Awe, W. Muir 
Scotland =, ae 
Trout, Cut-throat.....| 41 lbs. 39” ghee Lake, J.Skimmerhorn 
5 ev. : 
Trout, Golden........ 11 Ibs. 28” 16” ee) Lake, Charles S. Reed 
yo. 
Trout, Lake.......... 63 lbs, 2 02, 5144” 3294" Lake Superior Hubert Hammers 
Trout, Rainbow or 37 Ibs. 40%” 28” Lake Pend Wes Hamlet 
Steelhead Oreille, Idaho 
Trout, Sunapee....... 11 lbs. 8 0z. | 33” 174" cone Sunapee, Ernest Theo- 
aE 8 
Trout, Dolly Varden. .| 32 lbs, 40%” 2934" 2 ens Oreille, N. L, Higgins 
aho 
Walleye... 8k wees 22 Ibs. 4 oz, 36%" 21” Niagara River, Patrick Noon 
Ontario : 


World Softball Champions 


(Amateur Softball Association) 


Men 


1935—Crimson. Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O-. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
41940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1953—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 


Ns Ys 
, Mich. 


"4 

£ 1954—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
rs 1955—Raybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn. 
2 1956—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
; 1957—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
. 1958—Raybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn, 
‘3 : 

- 


Ind. 


SC re 


American—Walter Hellman, Gary, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Acie Bs 


World Champion—Marion Tinsley, Columbus, 
° 


World Blindfold Champion—Newell W. Banks, 


Women 


1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—-Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, ha, 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1955—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1956—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1957—Hacienda Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 
1958—Raybestos Brakettes, Stratford, Conn, 


World and American Checker Champions 


Source; American Checker Federation 


World Go-As-You-Please Champion—Thomas 


Wiswell, Brooklyn, N. Y 


World Two-Move Champion—Marion Tinsley, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


854 Sporting Events—Chess, Shuffleboard, Badminton Championships 
Chess Champions in 1958 


~ 


Source: Herman Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 


British Championship, Leamington, England— 
(tie), Leonard W, Barden and Jonathan Penrose, 
845-215. 

Pie cctbnship of the Americas, Bogota, S. A.— 
Oscar Panno, Argentina, 16-3. 

Commercial Chess ue Championship, New 
York—tTransit Authority, New York, 11-2. 

International, | Hastings, England— 

USSR, 742-115. 

International, Madrid, Spain—Klaus 
Darga, West Germany, 8-3. 

Manhattan C. C. Championship, New York— 
Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, 742-42. 

_ Marshall C. C. Championship, New York—Sid- 

ney. Bernstein, Brooklyn, N: Y., 11-3. 

Mar del Plata International, Mar del Plata, S. A. 
—Bent Larsen, Denmark, 12-3. 

Metropolitan League Championship, New York— 
Marshall C. C., New York, 614-15. 

New Jersey Open Championship, East Orange, 
N. J.—Tibor Weinberger, New York, 612-4. 

New Jersey State Championship, East Orange, 

. Rae caer W. Adams, East Orange, N. J., 
54-215. 

New York City Amateur Championship, New 
York—Irving Heitner, New York, 515-14. 

New York State Championship, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Sete Saltzberg, New York, 17-2 

Po 


Hastings 
Paul Keres, 
Madrid 


roz International, Portoroz, Yugoslavia— 
(tie), M. Bertok, Yugoslavia, and Hector Rossetto, 


ortoroz iInterzonal, Portoroz, Yugoslavia— 
Mikhail Tal, USSR, 1315-614. 
Rosenwald phy Tournament, New York— 


Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, New York, 1012-24. 
2nd Canadian Open Championship, Winnipeg, 
Canada—Dr, E. Macskasy, Canada, 9-1, 


2nd Western Open Championship, Milwaukee. 
Wis.—Pal Benko, Cleveland, Ohio, 7-1. : 

oyid etaue Pale ie eae a eS 
Pes ‘ause, Palo an Gaa al 7 ; .. 


cow, 1215-514 
8 sh Championship—Aarthur Pomar, Madrid, 
1146. 
enson Mi Bognor Regis, 
England—(tie), Karaklaic, Boris Ivkov, 


Ss ae hs York—Bobby 
« Y., 1035-23. 
BR tetercollestnie Erie, Pa.—(Individual)— 
Charles Kalme, Philadelphia, Pa., 649-14. 

U. S. Junior Championship, Home 
Raymond Weinstein; Brooklyn, N. Y., 8-1. 

dis G. Gobe a erie Cane, 40a 
Eldis C. Cobo-Arteaga, Havana, - =2. 

U. S. Open Championship, Rochester, — 
(Women). Mrs. Kathryn Slater, New York. 

U. S. Speed ene ee Minn.— 
Donald Byrne, araiso, «> ‘T4o=40. 

Yugoslavia vs. USSR, YugosiaviasUSSR, 19%4- 


1 
1? Forla ionship (Men), Moscow—Mikhail 
Botvinnik, USSR, 1245-1015. 
World Championship (Women), Moscow—Eliz- 
abeth Bykova, USSR, 819-515. 
World Students’ Tournament, Varna, Bulgaria 
—(Team), USSR, 1945-81. 


World Chess Champions 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 


1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 
1921-27. Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 


1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, USSR 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1937-46 Alexander A, Alekhine, Moscow, USSR 
1946-47 (Vacant) | 

1948-56 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 

1957 Vassily Smyslov, USSR 

1958 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 


National Shuffleboard Championships in 1958 
Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
55TH SEMI-ANNUAL NATIONAL OPEN TOURNAMENT 
Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 7-9 


Men’s Open—i, William Folberth, Northern 
Trailer Park, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 2, Webster 
Smith, Kissimmee, Fla.; 3, Lew Tansky, Shelton 
Trailer Park, Lakeland, Fla.; 4, Carl Breece, Au- 
burndale, Fla. 

Ladies’ Open—1, Mae Hall, St. Petersburg S.C.: 
2, Edna Robbins, Sunshine Shuffleboard Pleasure 
Club; 3, Bess Henderson, St. Petersburg S.C.; 4, 
Louise Amrhein, Orlando, S. C. 


Men’s Closed—1, H. J. Gries, Woodall Trailer 
Village, Lakeland, Fla.; 2, Fred Stephenson, Little 
River, S.C., Miami, Fla; 3, W. R. George, Shelton 
Trailer Park, Lakeland, Fla.; 4, A. A. Becker, 
Winter Haven Tourist Club. 

Ladies’ Closed—i, Ada Yosey, Lakeland S.C.; 
2, Marie Troutman, Orlando S.C.; 3, Elta Duna- 
Way, Bradenton Trailer Park; 4, Marie Hogel, 
Tampa S.C. 


56TH SEMI-ANNUAL NATIONAL OPEN 
Traverse City, Mich., July 22-24 


Men’s Open—1, M. L. Krupp, Palmer Park, 
Detroit, Mich.; 2, Bruce Royer, Lakeside, Ohio; 
3, Herbert Hail, St. Petersburg'S.C.; 4; William 
oe Twin Shores Trailer Park, Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Ladies’ Open—1, Mae Hall, St, Petersburg S.C.; 
2, Ann Gladney, Hollywood S.C., Hollywood, Fla.: 
3, Anna Davis, Sarasota Mobile Home Park; 4, 
Ida Larson, Woodall Trailer Village, Lakeland, Fla. 


Men’s Closed—1, Floyd Hull, Little River Shuf- 
fleboard Club, Miami, Fla.: 2) Galen Gates, Mc- 
Allen, Texas; 3, Ros. Chambliss, Sarasota, Fla.; 
4, Paul Cole, Southern Comfort Trailer Park, 
Largo, Fla. 

Ladies’ Closed—1, Mary Beaty, Bradenton Trail- 
er Park; 2, Pat Hill, Orlando S.C.; 3, Lucille 
Holmes, Gulf Shore Trailer Park, Sarasota, Fla.; 
4, Ruby Bennett, Bradenton, S.C. 


Badminton Championships in 1958 


5th U. S. Open Amateur Championships, Boston, 
Mass., April 1-5—Men’s Singles: Jim Poole, United 
States, def. Finn Kobbero, Denmark. Ladies’ 
Singles; Judy Devlin, U. S., def. D. O’Neil, U. S. 
Men’s Doubles: Finn Kobbero and H. Hansen, 
Denmark, def. W, Roger and B. Williams, U.S. 
Ladies’ Doubles: Judy and Sue Devlin def. E. 
Marshall and B, Massman, Mixed Doubles: Finn 
Kobbero and Judy Devlin def. B. Williams and E. 
Marshall. Veterans’ Doubles: W. Schell and R. 
Wright, United States, def. R. Mee and R, Tra- 
cuair, Canada. Ladies’ Veteran Doubles: Lois 
Kirby and Thelma Welcome def. Helen Gibson 
and Wanda Bergman. 

National Junior Championships, Burbank, Calif., 
Mar, 28-31—Singles: Ted Ebencamp, Calif., def, 
Jack Keating, Detroit, Mich. Doubles: Ted Eben- 
camp and Tom Treloggen, Calif., def. J. Keating 
and Stan Ash, St. Louis, Mo. Girls’ Singles: Ann 


Baltimore, Md. 
Doubles: Cynthia Dryden and Janet Ogil- 
rae en ae 
: neamp an 
Caeen, def. J. Keating and Maribeth Fallot 


All-England Championships, Wembley, England, 
Mar. 19-22—Men’s Singles: Erland Kops fers Finn 
Kobbero, Denmark. Ladies’ Singles: Judy Develin 
def. Margaret Varner, United States. Men’s ‘Dou- 
bles: Erland Kops-and Poul Nielsen def. Finn 
Kobbero and J. H Hansen, Denmark. Ladies’ 
Doubles: Margaret Varner, U.S., and Heather 
Ward, England, def. F. Kobbero and A. Winther, 
Denmark. Mixed Doubles: A. D, Jordan and June 
Timperley, England, def, F, Kobbero and A. 
Winther, Denmark. 

Men’s: Inter’l Championship (Thomas Cup), 
Singapore; June 14-15— Indonesia defeated Ma- 
aya, 6-3, 


Sporting Events—Fish and Game Commissioners; Lacrosse Champions 855 


Fish and Game Commissioners of the United States and Canada 
Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Deyartment of the Interior 


Alabama—Director, Division of Game, Fish and 
Seafoods, Department of Conservation, Mont- 


gomery 4, 
| Alaska—Regional D*vector, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and’ Wildlife, P.O. Box 2021, Juneau. 
Arizona—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Arizona State Building, Phoenix. 
Ar! sas—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. 


California—Director, Department of Fish and 
Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 

Colorado—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
1530 Sherman Street, Denver 5. 

Connect icut—Director, Board of Fisheries and 
Game, State Office Building, Hartford, 1. 

Delaware—Director, Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, Dover. 

istrict of Columbia— Superintendent, Metro- 

politan Police, Washington. 

Florida—Director, Gal e end Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallanassev. 

Georgia—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
412 State Capitol, Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii—Fish and Game Division, Commissioner 
of Agriculture and_ Forestry, Honolulu. 
‘6 pnene~pirector, Department of Fish and Game, 

Oise 

Illinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
puriierield. 


diana—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 


Department of Conservation, 311 West Washing- 


ton Street, Indianapolis 9. 

Yowa—Director, State Conservation Commission, 
East Seventh and Court Streets, Des Moines 29. 

Kansas—Director, Forestry, Fish and Game 
Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Commissioner, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Secretary- Director, State Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission, 126 Civil Courts Building, 
New Orleans 16. 

Maine—Commiasioner, Department on Inland 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—Director, Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, 514 Munsey Building, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division -of Fisheries 
and Game, 73 Tremont St., Boston 8~ 

Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota—Commissioner, Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Director, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, P.O. Box 451, Jackson. 

Missouri—Director, Conservation Commission, 
Monroe Building, Jefferson City. 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, De- 
partment of Fish and Game, Helena. 

Nebraska—Executive Secretary, Game, Foresta- 
tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 9. 

Nevada—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
51 Grove St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Director, Fish and Game De- 
partment, State House Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, Division of Fish 
and Game, 230 W. State St., Trenton 7. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Department 
Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 

New York—Commissioner, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany. 7. ‘ , 

North Carolina—Executive Director, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Commissioner, -Game and Fish 
Department, Capitol Building, Bismarck. 


Ohio—Chief, Division of Wild Life, Department 


of Natural Resources, 1500 Dublin Road, 
Columbus 15. 
klahoma—Director, Department of Wildlife 


Conservation, re Capitol Building, Room 118, 
Oklahoma City x 
Greron stats "Game Director, State Game Com- 
mission, P. O. Box 4136, Portland 8. 
sylvania—Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 


Puerto Rico—Department of Agriculture and 
Scueeeee: Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
“San Jua 


Rhode Island—Administrator, Division of Fish 
and Game, Department of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, ‘State House, Providence 2. 

South Carolina—Director, Wildlife Resources 
Commission, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Director, Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks, Pierre. 

Tennessee—Director, Tennessee Game and Fish 
Commission, Cordell Hull Bldg., 6th Avenue North, 
Nashville 3 

iene atincatlve Secretary, Game and Fish 
Commission, Austin. 

Utah—Director, Fish, and Game Commission, 
1596 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 16. 

Vermont—Director, Fish and Game Service, 
Montpelier. 

Virginia—Executive Director, 
Game and Inland Fisheries, P. ©. Box 1642; Rich- 
mond 13. 

Washington—Director, Department of Game, 
509 Fairview Avenue, North Seattle 9. 

West Virginia—Director, Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, Charlestan. 

Wisconsin—Director, Conservation Department, 
State Office Building, Madison 2 

Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne. 


Commission of 


CANADA 
pe ees Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Alberta—Fish and Game Commission, Depart- 


ment of Lands and Forests, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Game ‘Commissioner, Office 
of Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver. 

Manitoba—Director, Game and Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg. 

New’ Brunswick—Chief, Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton, 

Newfoundland—Director, Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, P. O. Box 127, 
St. Johns. i 

Northwest Territories—Deputy Commissioner of 
N.W.T., Vimy Bldg., Ottawa. 

Nova ‘Scotia—Deputy alee of Lands and For- 
ests, 513 Prince St., 

Ontario—Chief, Fish” iad Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 2. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of In-~ 
dustry and Natural Resources, Charlottetown. 

Province of Quebec—General Superintendent, 
Department of Game and Fish, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re- 
sources Building, Regina. 

Yukon Territory—Commissioner, 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 

Mexico—Secretaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
Direccion General Forestal y de Caza, Mexico. 


Yukon Terri- 


Lacrosse Champions in 1958 


1%th Annual North-South All Stars Game, Gar- 
den City, N.Y., June 7—South 26, North 6, 

Ivy League Championship—Princeton (defeated 
Cornell in final, May 24, 11-7). 

National Intercollegiate Champions—U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy. 

Cy Miller (Class A) Division Champions—U.S. 
Military Academy. 

Laurie Cox (Class B) Champions—Univ. of Bal- 
timore. 

Roy Taylor (Class C) Champions—tie, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dickinson Col- 
lege. 


NORTH-SOUTH LACROSSE 


1947—North 15, South 3 
i948—North 11, South 6 
1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12, South 8 
1951—North 12, South 11 
1952—South 15, North 7 


1940—North 6, South 5 
{941—South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, South 3 


1943—South 9, Nor 
1944—1945— (Not played) | 
1946—North 14, South 14 | 


1958 ALL-AMERICAN LACROSSE TEAM 
GORE ates James Lewis, Washington & Lee 
Deltnse. ofa cao s 7 ..Douglas Levick, Princeton 
Detensen. joni. <2 Walter Mitchell, Johns Hopkins 
Defensey... Si .cia aes - .. Donald Tillar, Army 
MidGeld. 354 aeondg ys te Ernest Betz, Maryland 


Midtieldcy. Silat cu eaecua Paul Loewer, Baltimore 


Midfield=.... oy... Joseph Seivold, Washington 
Attack...... William Morrill, Jr., Johns Hopkins 
Attatkonic eae Richard Corrigan, Maryland 
AULACK 3. oieseoa scat Mickey Webster, Johns Hopkins 


SERIES RECORD 

1953—South 12, North 9 
1954—North 13, South 11 
1955—South 12, North 11 
1956—South 20, North 10 
1957—North 14, South 10 
1958—South 26, North 6 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
ieee 


Boe States 


<«|F. las... |Beatrix Hoyt 
H. en Los oe 
arr Vardon. W. J. Travis.. ; om 
$i . |W. J. Travis. . Hecker ~ 
2) L. leucnterlonio L. N. James. . 
. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis.. 
1904|W. Anderson. .|H. C. Egan... 
1905) W. Anderson, .|H. C. Egan.. 
Alex Smith,. ;.|E. M. Byers 
x Ross..... J. D. Travers 
1908] Fred McLeod..|J. D. Travers 
1909|G. Sargent....|R. A. Gardner 
Alex Smith... .|W.Fownes, Jr 
MeDermott,|H. H. Hilton. 
1912) a. ie J. D. Travers 
uimet ara D. Travers 


C. Evans, 
17-1918 (Not aired 


19 

1919|Walter Hagen.|S. D. Herron.. 
Evans, Jr.. 
Guilford. . 
43. Sweetser.,. 


1920 |Edward ae EAKOe 
1921 |Jas. Barnes. ../T. 


1925|W.. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones. Jr. |Glenna Collett 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions : 
Golf Records 


Alexa Stirling 


Alexa Stirling 
wae Stirling 


“(Glenna Collett 
i Cummings 
Bs Mrs D.C. Hurd 


924 ‘alt 

1929|R. T. Jones, 
T. Jones, Jr.| R. T. Jones, Jr. Gianna Collett 

19a |Win, Burke. -|E" Oulmet.”....| Helen Hicks 


Hollins 1955) Jack Fleck. 
1956) C. Middlecoff. . 
1957| Dick Mayer. . 

1958/Tommy Bolt. ‘| Ghiates Coe.. 


Obs 


.|G. Von Elm. .| Mrs. G. Stetson 
: (aes Yieana Collett 
‘Jr_| H.R Joh'n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 


her...) Bs 
J. Goodman. . rs. E, L. Page 
W. Turnesa atty Berg 


. Chapman. .| Betty Jameson 

M. Ward.....|Mrs. F. Newell 

..|T. Bishop. ... . Mrs.B.Zaharias 
.|R. Riegel..... Louise Suggs 

W. Turnesa...|Grace Lenczyk 


f..| Charles Coe. .| Mrs. D. Porter 

“| Beverly Hanson 

RE | Dorothy Kirby 
:|Jack Westland| Mrs. J. Pung 

-| Gene Littler. 

...| Arnold Palmer} B. 

-. -| Harvie ct Pat Lesser 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur 


Metropolitan Amateur 


Year Western — 

Open Men © | Women Men Women 
1927..|W. Hagen........ |Mrs. H. Pressier..,|B. Driggs......... Miss M. Oreutt 
1928. .|A. Espinosa....... Mrs. H. Pressler...|G. Homans....... Miss M. Orcutt 
1929..|/T. Armour........ Mrs. O. 8. Hill... .|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Orcutt 
1930. .|Gene Sarazen Mrs, G. W. ates M. J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Parker 
1931. . |B Dudley = Se Mrs, O. 8S. Hill... .| Leon rtin,..|/Miss Helen Hicks 
1932..|W. Hagen....-... Mrs. O. S. Hills) |: /T. S. Mise M. Parker 
1933. Macb. ‘Smith. Miss L. Robinson. }|M, J. Miss Helen Hicks 
1934, ,|H. Cooper... Mrs. Leona Cheney|T. 8. M. Orcutt 
1935. .|John Revolta Miss M. Miley....|J. EB. Mrs. J. Thoi 
1936. .|/R. Guidahl. Miss D. Traung...|G. T. .|Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
1937. .|R. Guidahl Miss M, Miley....|W. T M. i 
1988, .|R. Guldahl ..|Miss P. Berg... .| BF. Strafaci :|Miss M. Oreutt 
1939. .|/B. Nelson........ .|Edith Estabrooks. .|F. Strafaci Mrs.. McNaughton 
1940. .|J. Demaret....... Miss B. Jameson, .|J. P. Miss M. Orcutt 
1941, .|E. Oliver,.,...... . Ward Mrs, R. Mann. ...| Mike Cestone Mrs. C. Leichner 
1942, .|/H. B abe acetatask B. P. Abbot. |... .. Miss B. Jameson. ||Not played rs. R. Torgerson 
1943, .| Not played Not played Miss D. Germain ot played Not played 
1944, ./ Not played Not played Miss D. Germain. .|E. H. D gs, as Not played 
1945 ot- played Not played Miss P. Otto F. Strafaci. ...|Not played 
1946 O@AN.......5. arene Stranahan, .|Miss L, Suggs... . . BF. Strafact. 2.251! Miss M. Orcutt 
1947. .|J. Palmer......... MCA W APG Aci tie. bors Miss L, Suggs. F. Strafaci. . .|Miss L, Irwin 
1948. .|Ben Hogan....... R. Rioge eee Miss D. Kielty.. ..|/R. Billows.. .|Mrs. M. May 
1949. ./Sam Snead....... Frank StrenBRAD: .|Helen Sigel....... Joseph McBride. . Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1950. .|Sam Snead........ Charles C .».«e{Polly Riley... 2... < Frank Strafaci. | ||| Mrs. R; Torgerson 
1951..|MartyFurgol..... Frank serkeaind ; Marois Cindy . |Jos. Gagliardi..... Margaret Mackie 
1952, .|Lioyd Mangrum...|Frank Stranahan. ,|Polly Riley -|Joseph Marra...,..|/Mrs. Joseph Mason 
1953. .|E, J. Harrison. ...|Dale Morey ...... Claire “ti .|Wilson Barnes, Jr..|Rosiyn Swift 
1954. .|Lloyd Mangrum.. .|Bruce Cudd. .. .|Claire Doran ..|#rank Strafaci. ...|Mrs. 8. Untermeyer 
1955. ./Cary Middlecoff. . ,|Eddie Merrins Pat Lesser. . .|Bobby Kuntz,.... Mrs. Philip Cudone 
1956. .|Mike Fetchick. ...|Mason ee 2 ..|Ann Quast. .|Thos. Goodwin... .|Judy Frank 
1957.,.|Doug Ford.....,. Ed Updegraff . ‘|Miriam Bailey. : | | |Paul Kelly fii cos Judy Frank 
1958. ,|\Doug Sanders,..... James Keéy....... Barbara MciIntire..|Bob Gardner. .; . . Judy Frank 

Metropolitan Eastern Trans- Southern 
Year Open .Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
1928...|Tommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett WwW. Gumn 
1929. ..| Bill Mehlorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary 8. Perry 
1930... .| Willie Macfarlane Frances Willlams R. MeCrary E. Spicer 
1931.../ Macdonald Smith ae Hicks John Goodman C, Harris 
1922...|Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. V. G. Moreland 8. Perry 
1933.../ Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutang G. Moreland R. Redmond 
1934,..|Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F. Hass, Jr. 
1935...|Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
1936...|/Byron Nelson Edith Quier J. Dawson J. Munger 
1937...|J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr 
1938. ..|J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage C. M. Dane 
1939... H. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B. Dunkelberger 
1940. ..|C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doerin N. ite 
1941,. (Not played) Mrs. H. McNaughton | Frank Stranahan 8. Perry 
1942-45] (Not reat (Not played) John Kraft (Not played) 

946... (Not played Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel eorge Brasnek 
1947, (Not played) Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
1948, ..|_ (Not played) Patricia O'Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahibender, Jr. 
1949... .| Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
1950. ..|George Stuhler Pegey Kirk James English Dale Morey 
1951. ..| Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell,. Jr. Arnold Blum 
1952...|Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Charles Coe Gay Brewer, Jr. 
1953... .| Peter Cooper Mary A. Downey Joseph Conrad Joseph Conrad 
1954, ..|Otto Greiner Mrs. Mae M. Jones James Jackson Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1955...| Art. Doering Mary Ann Downey James Jackson Charles Harrison 
1956... .| Doug Ford Mrs. N. Woolworth Charles Coe Arnold Blum 
1957... | Wes Ellis | Mrs. Mae M. Jones Rex Baxter Ed Brantly 
1958...|Bob Watson |Mary P. Janssen | Jack Nicklaus Hugh Royer 
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: BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner [Xear Winner 


1860.) W. Park 1910. |James Braid 1935.|A. Perry 
1861.|Tom Morris, Sr . |. Vardon 1936.)Alf. Padgham « 
1862.}Tom Morris, Sr . |Ed. Ray 1937.|/T. H. Cotton 
1863.) W. Park 3. |J. H. Taylor 1938. Sy A. Whitecombe 
1864.|/Tom Morrls, Sr. H. Vardon 1939.|D. Burton 
1865.|A. L. Strath 1915-1919 (Not played) 1940-48 (Not played), 
1866.|W. Park 920, Duncan 1946. 

1867 .|Tom Morris, Sr. 192: Seo Hutenison 1947. Fe Daly (freind) 
1868.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1922. |Walter Hagen(U.S.) ||1948.|T. H. Cotton 
1869.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1923. /A. G. Havers 1949. |Bobby Locke (So. 


1870.|Tom Morris, Jr. 
1871.| (Not played) 


. |W. Bis Africa) 
1925, |J. Barnes (U.8.) 1950. Bobby. Locke (So. 
AEG Tom Marris, Jr. h T Africa) 


873.|Tom Kidd (U.S. 1951. |Max Faulkner 
1874.|Mungo Park 1927. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 1952. |Bobby Locke (So, 
1875,| Willie Park (U. 8S.) Africa) 


1876.)Bob Martin 


5 1928, |W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1953. |Ben Hogan 8.) 
1877,| Jamie Anderson 1902. |Alex Herd tw 8.) Comat 


1929. |W. Hagen 1954. |Peter Thomson 


1878.|Jamie Anderson 1903. |H. Vardon (Aust.) 
1879.| Jamie Anderson 1904. |Jack White 1930. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 1955. |Peter Thomson 
1880.| Bob Ferguson 1905. |James Braid (U. 8.) 1956. |Peter Thomson 
1881.|Bob Ferguson 1906. |James Braid 1931. |T. Armour (U. 8.) 1957. |Bobby Locke 
1882 .| Bob Eeeon 1907. |Arnaud Massy 1932, e Sarazen (U. 8.) 1958, [Peter Thomson 
1883.|W. L. Fernie 1908. |James Braid 1933. |D. Shute (U. 8.) { 
1884,|Jack Simpson 1909. J. H. Tavlor 1934. |T. H. Cotton 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1885.|A. F. MacFie 1902. Cc. H Hutchings 1923.|R. Wethered 1940-45 (Not played) 
1886.|/H. G. Hutchinson |}1903.|R. Maxwell 1924.|/E. W. Holderness |/1946.\J. Bruen 
1887 .|H. me Hutchinson |}1904.|W. J. Travis 1925.)R. Harris 1947./W. Turnesa (U. 8.) 
888.\John Ball 1905.|A. G. Barry 1926.|J. Sweetser (U. S.) |/1948.|F. Stranahan pho6 = 
1889.|J. E. Laidlay 1906 .|James Robb 1927.|Dr. W. Tweddell 1949. /Sam McCready 
1890. all 907./John Ball 1928.|T. P. Perkins 1950.|Frank Stranahan 
1891.|J. E. Laidlay 1908.|E. A. Lassen 1929.|C. Tolley (U. 8.) 
1892.|John Ball 1909 .|R. Maxwell 1930.|R.T.. eed Jr. Sah S.)|}1951.)/Dick Chapman 
1893.|P. L. Anderson 1910./John Ball 1931.|E. Martin-Smith ae 
1894,|John Ball 1911.|H: H, Hilton 1932 .)J. De' Forest 1952./H. Ward (U. S.) 
1895,|L. M. B. Melville ||1912.|John Ball 1933.|M. 4s tt 1953. |Joseph Carr 
1896.|F. G. Tait 1913./H. H. Hilton 1934./W.L Little Jr.(U.8.) ||1954.|/Doug Bachli (Aust.) 
1897. J. T. Allan 1914 L. C. Jenkins 1935.|W.L.Little,Jr.(U.8. )||1955 .|Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1898.|F. G. Tait 915-1919 (Not played) ||1936.|H. Thompson (U.S.) 
1899. |John Ball 1920.;Cyril J. Tolley 1937.|R.Sweeny,(U.S.bn) |}1956.|\John Beharrell 
1900./H. H. Hilton 1921. Ae I, Hunter 1938 .|C. Yates (U. S.) 1957 .|Reid Jack 
1901./H. H. Hilton 1922.\E. W. Holderness {|/1939.1|A. Kyle 1958 .|Joseph Carr 
BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
Ta i a wren a a ET 
1926—Cecil Leitch 1936—Pamela Barton 1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 
1927—Thion de la Chaume 1937—Jesse Anderson Sauveur 
1928—-Nanette Le Blan 1938—Mrs. Andrew Holm 1951—Mrs. Catherine MacCann 
1929—Joyce Wethered 1939—Pamela Barton 1952—Moira Paterson 
1930—Diana_ Fishwick 1940-1945—-No play 1953—M. Stewart (Canada) 
1931—Enid Wilson 1946—Mrs. Jean Hetherington 1954—-Frances Stephens 
1932—Enid Wilson 1947—Mrs. Mildred (Babe) 1955—Mrs. Jessie "valentine 
1933—Enid Wilson Didrikson Zaharias* 1956—Margaret Smith* 
1934—Mrs. Andrew Holm 1948—Louise Suggs. 1957—P. Garvey 
1935—Wanda Morgan 1949—Frances Stephens 1958—Mrs. G. Valentine 
*American. CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
omer ville 1933.|A. Campbell 1940-45 (Not played) 1952.|L, Bouchey (U.S 
1o3t: D: Carrick 1934.|A, Campbell 1946. (H. Nartell 1953 .| Don Cherry (U. 3) 
1928 .|R. Somerville 1935.|R. Somerville 1947, |F. Stranahan (U.S.)|/|1954.| Harvie Ward, Jr. 
1929.|E. Held 1936.) F. Hass 1948. |F. Stranahan (U. ER (U.8.) 
1930. Fisomerville 1937 .| R. Somerville 1949. |R. Chapman (U.§8.)||1955.| Moe Norman 
1931.|R. Somerville 1938.|'C. Adams 1950. |W. Mawhinney 1957 .| Nick Weslock 
1932 .|G. Tayior 1939.) K, Black 1951. |Walter McElroy 1958.)}Bruce Castator 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
ns | SS po ee Se 
1934,/T. Armour 1942.|C. Wood 1951./Jim Ferrier U.S) » 
192%. Ca SR onae: Be 1935./Gene Kunes 1943-44 (Not played) 1952 ./J. Palmer (U. 
1928. [Leo Diegel 1936./W. L. Little, Jr. 1945./Byron Nelson 1953 .|Dave Dougias(U 5. ) 
1929 .|Leo Diegel 1937 ./Hy Cooper 1946.)G. Fazio 1954./Pat Fletcher 
1930. iT. Armour 1938 ./S. Snead 1947,|R. Locke (S, Af.) 1955.|ArnoldPalmer(U.8.) 
1931.|W. Hagen 1939./H. MacSpaden 1948 .| C. Congdon 1956 .| Doug Sanders(U.S.) 
pees: \Hy. Cooper 1940 ./S8. Snead 1949.) B.J. Terrison (U.8.) || 1957.|George Bayer (U.S.) 
1933.|J. Kirkwood 1941./S. Snead 1950.| Jim Ferrier (U.S) 1958 .|Wes Bilis, Jr.(U. 8.) 
International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United States 15, Great Britain 1 
Series Record 1934 United States 914; Great Britain 214 
1936 United States 9; Great Britain 0 (3 halved) 
1922 United States 8; Great Britain 4 % 1938 Great Britain 745; United States ai, 
1923 United States 614; Great Britain 54% 
States 9: Gre t Britain 3 1947 United States 8; Great Britain - 
1924 United BI ee 2 =: 1949 United States 10; Great Britain 
1926 United States 672; Great Britain 512 1951 United States 6; Great Britain 3- (3 halved) 
1928 United States 11; Great Britain 1 1953 United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1930 United States 10; Great Britain 2 1955 United States 10; Great, Britain 2 


1932 United States 8; Great Britain 1 (3 halved) 1957 United States 8; Great Britain 3 


Golf House Library and Museum 
Golf House, 40 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y., headquarters of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, opened in January, 1951, houses the organization’ s library and unique golf museum and serves as 
a valuable information center for the public. Funds were raised by popular subscription for the center. 
It possesses a large collection of trophies, books, clubs of champions and other items. 
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s 
Open, Invitation Golf Tournaments in 1958 
Date Event > 
yO LOs ANEGIES ODEN. hoa as eee lke es a eevee dan Frank Stranahan..,...... 
yan 12/Bing Croaby Tournament, Pebble Beach, Calif... .|Bill Casper.............-. pa! pee 
Jan, 20/Tijuana Open, Tijuana, Mexico................|E. J. Harrison............ a ce 
Jan, 26/Thunderbird Invitation, Palm Springs, Calif... .- Ken: Venti, 20.5 sca sf i yi 
abe PROCIIX ODER» cenit da ute qe Metsu o.oo ae isos en Ventart: Fon Geese a 3'000 
Feb. _9/Tucson Open....... Ss 04.2 cei os Sale ionel Hebert............ goa 2 : 
Feb. 16/Texas Open (San Antonio)..................5- Bill Johnston............. pe he | 
Feb. 16/St. Petersburg Women’s Open................- Betsy RAawia. 52 050 te eet re 
Feb. 24|Houston Invitation Tournament.............-. ‘Ba Oliver. a52 2 vee -. be 
Mar. 2|Baton Rouge Open..............-. 000. ces eres ‘Ken Wenturl: .2sg 52 ce. 2 sabe ae 
Wrettal NeW Orleans Opel. -.. os. eh sles + atc es wee ee Mig Caspers cas. cree cee oe 3800 
MiAnobONPensAcols Open: <i. iki de sales e tyocs «oie oi dlape die bee Doug Fords... 7 gS te a 
Mar: 16) Women’s Titleholders Tournament (Augusta, Ga.)|Beverly Hanson.......... a6 a ; 
Mar. 23/St. Petersburg Open. .............0.00- ee ev ene Ariold Palmer |2 So). s 2 pile ee 
Mar. 26|/Seminole Pro-Amateur Tournament............ Peter Coapar. 27m Hoiernins — gor 
Mar. 31) Azalea Open (Wilmington, N.C.)..-..........- Howie Johnson........... soe = 
Apr. 13/Greater Greensboro Open..................... Bob Goalby.. 302. aa thy, “pe 
Apr. 20|/Kentucky Derby Open (Louisville, Ky.).........|Gary Player............. zee 
Apr, 27|/Tournament of Champions (Las Vegas, Nev.)....|/Stan Leonard............ ni 1 eet 
May 4 Soiowal Invitation, (Fort Worth, Texas)........|Tommy Bolt............ Boe 5, 
May 11)Hot Springs Open................... me -| Julius Boros. . Peas pees 
8|Sam Snead Festival (White Sulphur Spg Sam Snead_. 264 >; 
18) Memphis Invitation Tournament...... bi Dee sae rat “2 he 
Sam Snead... 272 3,500 
Bill Casper, J 285. 9,000 
Arnold Palmer. 273 9,000 
Mickey Wright... ....2:% 29) 1,800 
Wall, Wtt..- 22... ee *269 2,800 
ze. 380 
ATG Wal cdP. sacrak Capaeree *276. 1 ee 
Kea-Ventart 25.4)... 2 272 9,000 
C: Middleeoff.......... 264 5,300 
Mike Souchak............ 263 |<... cate 
- | dim -Perree feet. eh ceettse 270 6,400 
Dow nage Sere Tatts Bea pit 
14/Centennial Open (Denver, Colo.).....-.....-.... Tommy. Jacobs... ic i25.658 - 
21) Hesperia Open (Hesperia, Calif.)............... John MeMullin ee eee 271 2,000 
Other Golf Championships in 1958 
Helen Lee Doherty Tournament, Fort Lauder- Ind., 3 and 2, 


dale, Fla.—Mary Ann Downey, Baltimore, Md., 
defeated Mrs. Marlene 8. Streit, Fonthill, Ont., 
37th hole. 

North and South Women’s Amateur, Pinehurst, 
N.C.—Mrs. Philip J. Cudone, West. Caldwell, 
N.J., def. Barbara McIntire, 1 up. 

American Seniors Championship, St. Augustine, 
Fla.—E. H. Randall, Rochester, N.Y., def. John 
W. Roberts, Columbus, Ohio, 1 up. 

Masters Tournament, Augusta, Ga., Apr. 6— 
Arnold Palmer, Latrobe, Pa., 284. 

Western Conference Tournament, Columbus, 
Ohio—John Donsek, Purdue, 293. Team: Purdue. 

United States Senior Golf Assn. Championship, 


low, ges Fee 

New York State Amateur Championship, Utica, 
N.Y.—John Konsek, Cheektowaga, N.Y., def. 
John Ward, Syracuse, 4 and 2. 

Westchester Amateur, Pelham Manor, N.Y.— 
gee eryias Jr., Leewood, def. Tommy Goodwin, 

and 4. 

Australian Open, Adelaide, Aust.—Gary Player, 
South Africa, 271. 

International America’s Cup Tournament, San 
Francisco, Calif—i, United States, 30 pts.; 2, 
Canada, 17; 3, Mexico, 7. 

Curtis Cup Series, West Newton, Mass.—United 
States, 415; Great Britain, 415. 

British Masters Chapietie, Little Aston, 


= Tr 

Rye, N, Y.—John Dawson, Palm Desert, Calif., ne ae = Saskatoon, Sask.— 
143. : : Mrs. Marlene S. Streit, Fonthill, Ont., def. Mary 

National Collegiate Championship, Williams- Gay, Calgary, 7 and 6. 
town, Mass.—tie, Phil Rodgers, Houston, and Women’s Southern Amateur, Dallas, Texas, May 
Donald Justice, Oklahoma State, 139. Team: Hous- 17—Mrs. Mary Ann Reynolds, Albany, Ga., def. 
ton, 570. Mrs. Maurice Glick, Baltimore, Md., 4 and 3. 

National Public Links Championship, Chicago, Metropolitan P.G.A. Championship, Briarcliff 
ll.—Dan Sikes, Univ. of Florida, def. Bob Lud- Manor, N. Y.—Doug Ford, 278. ” 

Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Wnner 
1926. Walter Hagen 1935 .| Johnny Reyvolta 1944. /Robert Hamilton 1953 .| Walter Burkemo 
1927 .|Walter Hagen 1936 .| Denny Shute 1945. |Byron Nelson 1954 .|Melivin Harbert 
1928 ..| Leo Diegel 19387 .| Denny Shute 1946. |Ben Hogan 1955.| Doug Ford 
4929.| Leo Diegel 1938.|Paul Runyan 1947. |J. Ferrier (Aust.) 1956 .| Jack Burke 
1930.|Tom Armour 1939.) Henry Picard 1948, |Ben Hogan 1957 .| Lionel Hebert 
1931 .|Tom Creavy 1940 ./ Byron Nelson 1949. /Sam Snead 1958 .|Dow Finsterwald 
1932. Oiin Dutra 1941.| Vie Ghezzi 1950. |Chandler Harper 
1933 .|Gene Sarazen 1942./Sam Snead 1951. |Sam Snead 
1934.|Paul Runyan 1943 .| (Not played) 1952. |James Turnesa 


Professional Golfer of the Year, 1958—Dow Finsterwald, Tequesta, Fla. 


Ryder Cup Matches 


UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 


Series Standing—United States 9 matches; 


Series Record 
1926—Great Britain 1344; United States 11% 
1927—United States 915: Great Britain 212 
1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 
1931—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1933—Great Britain 61); United States 514 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 


Great Britain, 4. 


1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1939-1945—(Not played) 

1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
1949—United States 7; Creat Britain 5 
1951—United States 915: Great Britain 215 
1953—United States 619; Great Britain 51g 
1955—United States 8: Great Britain 4 
1957—Great Britain 7; United States 4 


ng a Hole-in-One 


, at Leewood Gol geal 1937; Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 


, 1847; Al Collins, Leewood, 


k; Joseph J.: Farrell, Split Rock, 1952; J. B. Lowery, 
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World Bicycle Racing Records 


Two sets of world records are listed herein: 


distinction was made between amateur and professional 


Those made under rules prior to 1947 when no 


results, and those set under classifications 


established in 1947 by the Union Cycliste Internationale. 
Distance | Time | Helder | Place Date 
Flying Start—Unpaced 

Pe AWSOD AIS aioe icse ese Salt Lake City.....5....... «| 1906 

L. Michard. France......2...... Bordeaux, France.......... .| 1932 

A. J. Clark, Australia........... Saltair,=Otabiy (rnc). ee 1908 

F. Battesini, Italy... 0... S Nillaw, -Ttaky:.. acs. oe ee oe 1938 

P.O} Lawrence, O.8..... .......+|saltair; Utah, J. ¢ ce hems eae 1908 

Al Goullet, Australia............ Salt Lake-City. ....5 060-3560 1912 

Flying Start—Human Pace 

Major Taylor, U.S8............. Philadelphia... ..05. 6... 2 1898 

J. Platt-Betts, England....... LOndOn’: |. 9. Gh .cin ad Se 1898 

| i: Major Taylor, U.S......... .» «|{Philadelphts. -.--... whee einer 1898 

a Major Taylor, U.S.......... ..|Philadelphiawg.. 5. vise tsy, wick wa 1898 

Flying Start—Motor Paced 

G. Claverie, France............ .|Bordeaux, France...........] 1946 

0:36 Georges Paillard, France. ./ |||! : Paris... <<. Ap ee a eee | 1936 

87.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret, France........... By Nea e Ss, 1949 

WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED UNDER U.C.I. 1947 CLASSIFICATIONS 
Distance | Time Holder | Place | Date 
Professional—Outdoor—Unpaced 
mm (flying)... LC kM WG cope M. Morettini, Italy....,. gies Italy......{Sept. 5, 1956 
1 km. (standing). . 1:08.6. Reginald Harris, England... .|Milan, Italy. .....|Oct. 20, 1952 
10 kms. (standing).. |12:22.8 . eve #. |R, Riviere, France... Se ilan, Italy. . . |\Sept. 23, 1958 
20 kms. (standing). . 24:50.6..........|R. Riviere, France... ..|/Milan, Italy . . |Sept. 23, 1958 
MOUSE ie. Ses csv. 47 km., 346.9 m..|R. Riviere, France. ..|/Milan, Italy... ..|Sept. 23, 1958 
Amateur—Outdoor—Unpaced 2 

1 km. Z PU eOS Sn ites G, Chiesa, Italy......... .|Milan, Italy . . . |Aug, 29, 1955 
1 km. (standing) .{1:09.2._. ../L. Faggin, Italy.,... : Milan, Italy . Sept. 5, 1956 
10 kms. (standing). . .|12:37.6- . ../E, Baldini, Italy . Milan, Italy Sept. 5, 1956 
20 kms, (standing). . .!25:20.0......... . |B. Baldini, Italy. . ..|/Milan, Italy ..|/Sept. 8, 1956 
BAGO ceo yore ard want 46 km., 393.61 m.|E. Baldini, Italy......... .|Milan, Italy...... ept. 19, 1956 


Bicycle Racing in 1958 


15th Annual Kugler-Anderson Memorial (50 
mi.), Somerville, N.J., May 30—Art Longsjo, 
Fitchburg, Mass., 2:05:40.9. 

Eastern States Road Championship, Greenwood 
Lake, N.Y., June 29—Art Longsjo, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Distance: 6242 mi.; 37:33.0. 

World Amateur Championship, Reims, France, 


ue: rors ustavy Schur, East Germany; 110.3 mi.; 
World Pro Road Championship, Reims, France, 
Aug. 31—Ercole Baldini, Italy, 172.3 mi.; 7:29:32.0. 
World Pro Speed Championship, Paris, Sept. T— 
Michel Rousseau, France, def. Enzo Sacchi, Italy. - 
Italian National Championship (99.4 kms.), 
Prato, Italy, Sept. 28—Ercole Baldini, Italy. 


Amateur Wrestling Championships in 1958 


NATIONAL A.A.U. 


CHAMPIONSHIP' 


San Francisco, Calif., April 5-6 


FREE STYLE 

114.5 Lbs.—1, Tsuruhisa Torikura, Senshu Univ.. 
Japan; 2, Dick Delgado, Tulsa YMCA; 3, Danny 
Carey, U. S. Army. 

125.5 Lbs.—1, Terry McCann, Tulsa YMCA; 2, 
Lew Guidi, U. S. Army; 3, Bob Belz, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

136.5 Lbs.—1, Naboru Ikeda, Chuo Univ., Japan; 
2, Jerry Hoke, U. S. Marine Corps; 3, Linn Long, 
U. S. Army. 

147.5 Lbs.—1, Newton Copple, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
2, Hideyo Kurauchi, Senshu Univ.; 3, Larry For- 
nicola, U. S. Army. 

160.5 Lbs.—1, Larry Ten Pas, U, S. Army; 2, 
Phil Kinyon, San Diego (Navy); 3, Fritz Fivian, 

on State. 
Ona Lbs.—1, Wenzel Hubel, Los Angeles YMCA: 
2, Fred Davis, Tulsa~ YMCA; ~3, Russ Camilleri, 
State. " 
Bel bas l, Frank Rosenmayr, San Francisco 
Olympic Club; 2, Bill Farrell, New York A.C.; 3, 
Lyman Blackmar, Columbus, Georgia. ‘ees 

Heavyweight—1, Bill Kerslake, Cleveland, Ohio; 
2, Gordon Roesler, Tulsa YMCA; 3, Hallow Wil- 
son, unattached (Navy). 


28th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


115 Lbs.—Dick Delgado, Oklahoma, def. Bob 

Taylor, Oklahoma State. 
123 Lbs.—Paul Powel, 

Herald, Oklahoma State. 
130 Lbs.—Les Anderson, Iowa State, def. Max 
arson, Michigan. 

ees Lbs.—Paul Aubrey, Oklahoma, def. Shelby 


Wilson, Oklahoma State. 
147 Li 


Pittsburgh, def. Bob 


bs.—Ron Gray, Iowa State, def. Richard 
Vincent, Cornell. 


GRECO-ROMAN 
114.5 Lbs.—Jerry Wager, unattached (Univ. of 
Toledo); 2, James A. Miller, U. S. Marine Corps; 
3, Danny Carey, U. S. Army. 


125.5 Lbs.—1, Jerry Wagner, unattached (Univ. 
of Toledo); 2, Itsuo Sasabuchi, Nihon Univ.. 
Petia 3, Joe Gomes, San Franicsco State Col- 
ege. 


136.5 Lbs—1, Nabora Ikeda, Chuo Univ., Japan; 
2, Linn Long, U. S. Army; 3, Pencie Pearson, 
Dad’s Club, Houston, Texas. 

147.5 Lbs.—1, Bud Belz, U. S. Marine Corps; 
2, Ben Northrup, San Francisco Olympic Club: 
3, Hiroshi Shimizu, Kansi Univ., Japan, 

160.5 Lbs.—1, Frank Fejes, San Francisco 
Olympic Club; 2, Larry Ten Pas,.U. S. Army; 
3, Minoru Numata, Nihon Univ., Japan. 

174 _Lbs.—1, Zselt Csiba, Portland, Oreg.; 2, 
Earl Perillo, U. S. Marine Corps; 3, Gil New- 
comb, San Francisco Olympic Club. 

191 Lbs.—1, Frank Rosenmayr, San Francisco 
Olympic Club; 2, John Dustin, Oregon State; 
3, Alex Felix, U.C.L.A. 

Heavyweight—1, Bill Kerslake, Cleveland, Ohio; 
2, Thomas Holmes, Los Angeles YMCA; 3, Ed 
Tomasello, San Francisco Olympie Club. 


157 Lbs.—Dick Beattie, 
Dale Ketelsen, 
overtime, 

167 Lbs.—Duane Murty, Oklahoma State, def. 
Dick Ballinger, Wyoming. 


Oklahoma State, def. 
Iowa State, referee’s decision in 


177: Lbs.—Gary Kurdelmier, Iowa, def. Tim 
Wooden, Michigan State. 
191 Lbs.—Kenneth Maidlow, Michigan State, 


pinned Pete Newell, Colgate, 4:52, 
Heavyweight—Bob Norman, Illinois, 
don Roesler, Oklahoma. 


def. Gor- 


International Cricket Records—The Ashes Trophy 


ENGLAND 
“The Ashes, 
story in the London 


fake AUSTRALIA | Filey , é 
s i trophy of world cricket supremacy gaine is name from a humorous 
ae “times after England lost the 1882 test match with Australia. The 


story said the body of English cricket would be cremated and the ashes taken to Australia. In 1883 


an earthenware urn five 

of the English team in Melbourne, 
1933 England 
1935-1951 Australia 


inches high, filled with ashes, was presented to Ivo Bligh (Lord Darnley) 
Australia, Results since 1933 have been: 


1953 England 
1954 England (3 to 1) 
1956 England (2 to 1, 2 drawn) 


Hanif Mohammad of Pakistan set a world record for marathon innings in first-class cricket and 


scored the second highest run total for a test match, Bridgetown, Barbados, Jan. 23, 1958. 


batted 16 hours 13 minutes, scoring 337 runs. 


He - 


TT Ee | Oe 


, = ¥: ~ a ze hp te 
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Skeet Shooting Championships in 1958 — 


ATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 
a O Waterford: Mich,, July 27-Aug. 2 


Individual Open Champions 
All-Around—Kenneth Sedlecky, Bald- 


ana, Ar 

Sub-Small Gauge—Alex H. Kerr, Bev- 

Mery rerilis, Call ties ss iS. ek oe cas 98x 100 
Champion of . Champions—Robert 

Beikirch, Rochester, N. Y........... 100 x 100 
CoHegiate—Gordon D. Horner, San 

BRSORCINCO, OAM clan's 6 caine ace o's os 248 x 250 
Veteran—S. H. Gripp, Houston, Texas.. 241 x 250 


Senior—(60 and older) 
ene George C. Deyoe, Wash 


(S02) TESS O58 SSR Ik ee aa ans ae 532 x 550 
All Gauge—George C. Deyoe, Wash- 
ington, D. C......: ae ace one cae 247 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Edwar ocherty, 
EPOUVORO: | WEARS ihe coe Se hee cw cre bv wa 99x 100 
Small Gauge—Edward Docherty, Hol- 
CVO L ASN, ye OMS, ors cea Sa cs DOM 96x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—George C. Deyoe, 
Vi ST VV) ¢ Sa © par 94x 100 
Junior—(Under 17) 
All-Around—Edward Brown, Birming- 
PRA DICH Stee 0 a ee ce 536 x 550 
All-Gauge—Edward Brown, Birming- 
LINE TET Xe) (OE eee ga 249 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Edward Brown, Birm- 
BEING creas cn ee, Pic a dessus gle 100 x 100 
Small Gauge—Robert Shuley, Roselle, 
py pn 2 ris aa 98x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge— Miner Cliett, Chil- 
MergOUne) AIG st hie. ance 95x 100 
Sub-Junior—Robert Shuley, Rodselle, 
Tees GSEs > ta ere Alan a 98x 100 
Women 
All-Around—Mrs. Betty Myers, West- 
OvERIAE BR, MASS oo... cc. 523 x 550 
All Gauge—Miss Judy Allen, Oakland, 
OG ed ite Se a 247 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Mrs. Joan Massett, 
ROUID ARO Etre co aislaersieehs eu RIOR oc cline 96x 100 


National Pistol Champion—James E. Clark, 
Shreveport, La., 2598-108xX. 

Smallbore Rifle (.22 cal.)—Robert K. Moore, 
Washington, Pa., 6385-476X, 

High Power Rifle (NRA)—Middleton W. Tomp- 
kins, Los Angeles, Calif., 493-55V. 

M-1 Service Rifle—Tech. Sgt. V. D. Mitchell, 
USMC, 493-47V. 

Women’s __Pistol—Mrs. 


Gertrude Backstrom, 
Hoquiam, Wash., 2573-90X. 


Junior Smallbore Rifle—Janes_ S. Friddell, 
Toledo, Ohio, 6373-440X. 
Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Janes_ S. Fridell, 


Toledo, Ohio, 6373-440X. 

Women’s High Power Rifle (NRA)—Mrs, Mira- 
lotte Ickes, Berkley, Calif., 485-49V. 

Junior High Power Rifle (NRA)—Robert H. 
Clark, Lander, Wyo., 486-38V. 

Collegiate High Power Rifle. (NRA)—Middleton 
W. Tompkins, Los Angeles, Calif., 493-55V. 

Civilian M-1 Service Rifle—George J. Stid- 
worthy, Jr., Prescott, Ariz., 487-36V. 

Women’s M-1 Service Rifie—Lt. Clair A. Arch- 
ambault, USA, 475-28V. 

Junior M-1 Service Rifle—William F. Martin, 
Long Beach, Calif., 483-31V. 


Westover AFB, Mass,...........025 92x 100 
Sub-Small_ Gauge—Mrs. Katherine 
i A MEGS 5, ase | keer 91x 100 
— Lynn Rader, Trum- 
ee Cana ee 95x 100 
Industry. 
All-Around—Fred Missildine, Sea Is- e 
land, Ga 22. cot ee eee 534x 550 
All Gauge—David Yaeger, Anoka, Min- 
nesota........ sack Shasta a pp ade ea 248 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Fred Missildine, Sea siete 
island Gas 2 oi eee eee 100 x 100 
Small Gauge—Wilbur Cox, Wilming- 
TOR Del is sas. lt oa ee 96x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Fred Missildine, 
Ses Island” 634: =. 5.5 ne bee 92x 100 


Concord, "Manass noses gtk oso Sado 498 x 500 


MAGI © ome oc uo e REO ae 198 x 200 


BLOBS, Ti oa. se rtists,. = eee 195 x 200 
Sub-Small_ Gauge—Alex H. Kerr, 

Beverly Hills and Benjamin Ditforio, 

Jr., North Hollywood, Calif......... 194 x 200 


Husband and Wife Team 


All Gauge—M/Sgt. and Mrs. Harold EB. 
Mince Westover AFB, Mass... ...., 496 x 500 


Parent and Child Team 

All Gauge—Joseph H. Frost, Jr. and 

Joseph H. Frost, III, San Antonio, 

Pexas sacs Sass Lia a eee Sie 495 x 500 

Five-Man Teams—(All Gauge) 

Open Champions—The Texans,..... 1237 x 1250 
All Service Champions— United States 

Air Force—(M/Sgt. Harold E. Meyers, 

Westover AFB; Capt. Patrick J. 

O'Malley, Carswell AFB; Capt. Doyle 

A Channell, Columbus, Ohio; M/Sgt. 

Billie Stiles, Ent AFB; and Capt. 

Richard E. Stuart, Hars. USAF). ...1226 x 1250 


East-West Team Match 
Eastern Teamin. isi tee 1997 x 2000 


Collegiate M-1 Service Rifle—Richard Ww. Rob- 
erts, Toledo, Ohio, 478-26V. 
National Trophy Matches _ 
Perea Set. Frank O. Wright; USMC, 


Team Pistol—United States Army, 1128-34x. 
ao es Sgt. Michael Pietroforte, USMC, 
Team Rifle—United States Army, 1475-118v. 


Indoor Events 

Smallbore Rifle (.22 cal.)—ist Lt. Daniel B. 
Puckel, U. S. A., 795. 

Junior Smallbore Rifle—Carl Guenther, Font du 
Lac, Wis., 389. 

Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Laura J. Boyt, Ren- 
ton, Wash., 785. 

College Smallbore Rifle—Robert R, Walton, 
University of California, 293. 

Junior Smallbore Rifle ,'Team—Camp Kittatinny, 
Orange, N. J., 1526. 

College Smalilbore 


Rifle Team—University of 
California, 1431, 


Pistol—Master Sgt. Richard N. Stineman, 
U.S. A., 875, 
Women’s _Pistol—Mrs. Gertrude Backstrom, 


Hoquiam, Wash., 866. 


First Perfect Score in National Trophy Match—Tech. Sgt. Michael Pietroforte, of Rockville Centre, 
L.I., shot the first perfect score in the 55-year history of the National Trophy individual rifle match, 
Sept, 2, 1958. His 250 points topped 2,000 of the country’s finest military and civilian marksmen, 


National Rifle Association of America 


The Association is a non-profit organization open to any citizen of the United States upon presen- 
tation of required character references; non-resident membership is available to citizens of foreign 
countries. Objectives of the Association are to promote social welfare, public Safety and national 
defense; to educate and train citizens in the safe efficient handling of small arms and generally to 


encourage the lawful ownership and use of small 


of such arms by members of law enforcement agen 


arms. It works to promote efficiency in the use 


cies, Armed Forces and citizens subject to service 


in the event of war. The American Rifleman is the Association's. official journal. President: George 


Cc. Daniel, 1600 Rhode Island 


Sporting Events—Trapshooting Championships; Marbles Champions 861 


Trapshooting Championships in 1958 
59th GRAND AMERICAN TOURNAMENT 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 15-23 


“ Grand American Handicap 


Men—PEm Clark, Preston, Ont., 
(20 yards) (23 x 25 in shootoff)...... 99x 100 
M: ary Me: es, 

Iowa, (20 yds.) (25 x 25 in shootoff)... . 95 x 100 
Junior—James D. Overstreet, H: al, 

Mo., (21 yds.) (25 x 25 in porate .. 97x 100 
Sub-Junior—J. R. Righthouse, Jr., 

Marysville, Ind., (19 yds.)........... 95x 100 
Professional—Don Flewelling, Harvey, 

OM Fe os o's, Sane Vhaetivin to suis 95x 100 

Preliminary Handicap 
Men—Thomas Errico, Highland Park, 

ET CA VLOS) se oo. 0 a's 0 raust sneohevera ters eave 99x 100 
Women—Mrs. Helen Monk DelMonico, 

Miami, Fla., (22 yds.) (23 x 25 in shoot- 

RAPD ocic. a oe ehh alas Shen silane Reakd el) Satie als 95x 100 
Junior—Eugene Durant, Jr., Waukesha, 

WSR ale MOB wtists ccloes clare et bare 97x 100 
Professional—F. H. Woodcock, Ithaca, 

wae Bis erstaca ye = site 4 2 94x 100 
Clay Target Championship 
Men—Victor A. Reinders, Waukesha, 

ME PNET Vatpscts >. cits vbr ait iets binant els oS x 200 
Women—Mrs. Nita Sommer, Milwau- 

waukee, Wis., (24 x 25 in shootoff)... 195 x 200 
Junior—Frank E; Smith, Albuquerque, 

LE ae ghee on aan eae ena te ean 199 x 200 
Sub-Junior—Michael Baker, Alexan- 

. Ringers att ee aaa sw apn ee 192 x 200 
Professional—Cliff Doughman, E, Al- 
ton, Ill., (25 x 25 in shootoff)......., 199 x 200 
Class Championships 
Class AA—Fred Waldock, Sandusky, 

Ohio, (149 x 150 in shootoff).....<:... 200 x 200 
Class A—E. A. Ross, Uniontown, .Pa., 

C2 eke 2 Oh BROOM)... 5 es Pea es 6% 200 x 200 
Class B—Walter Johnson, Great Bend, 

Kan., (25 x 25 in shootoff).......... 199 x 200 
Class C—William W. Watson, Miami, 

SE ich cee ayer etetecn cel ae Shoe 199 x 200 
Class D—William Blow, Winnetka, Ill. 197 x 200 
Women A—Mrs. Iva Jarvis, Phillips- 

burg, Kans., (25 x 25 in shootoff)..... 197 x 200 
Women B—Mrs. Helen Urban, Mentor, 

BSE Oe ies otha alte na ee 197 x 200 
Women C—Mrs. Mary Meadows, 

CES ier! | 0, Sa eee 193 x 200 
Women Mrs. Winnifred Helton, 

HManilton, Oh10 eo. echo. wise ede aces ye 190 x 200 
Junior A—Frank E. Smith, Albu- 

PIEVENOS IN IVs thts os dawtkvcamal ee ae 199 x 200 
Junior B—Charlie Harms, Ames, Iowa. 197 x 200 
Junior C—David Berlet, Wapakoneta, 

Ohio, (25 x 25 in-shootoff).......... 194 x 200 
Junior D—Philip Ross, Fontana, Calif.. 192 x 200 
Professional—Tom Lynott, Salt Lake 

City, Utah, (25 x 25 in shootoff)...., 198 x 200 

Doubles Championship 
Men—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio, 

(20 x 20 in shootoff)..°............, 98 x 100 
Class A—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich., 

(18 x 20) in shootoff)...........007. 98 x 100 
Class B—Grey Lancaster, Spartanburg, 

een cag eet 0m ts go ret Sax 100 


Class-C€—Robert LeBlanc, Wyandotte, 
Mich., (17x 20 in shootoff) i: " 


49th ANNUAL NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., May 9-11 


Doubles—Nick Egan, St. John’s Univ.. 92x 100 
Preliminary Hdcp.—F. M. Campbell, 

Oyster Bay, L.I., (19 yds.)........... 94x 100 
Singles—Ben Higginson, Newburgh, 

UE OS SOE SSR hee ana 197 x 200 
Junior Championship—John H. La- 

Roche, Iona Prep, (21 x 25 in shoot- 

RU EP etic FCT iv te ans! Unt 3 uA gio als 182 x 200 


Sates PG pert 95x 100 
Class D—Bill Penney, Little Cedar, lowa 89x 100 
Women—Mrs: Punkin Flock, Miami, 

A Gemieee side Saotcalp ceinee nce ie cee 83 x 100 
Junior—Kenneth Jones, Condon, Ore... 91x 100 
Professtonal—Robert L.-Andrews, Jr., 

JACKBON; IMIGS 54). 5.< sachs pon ivins alos ae eee 95x 100 

Champion of Champions 
Men—Fred Waldock; Sandusky, Ohio, 

(60-x 60'in ‘shootoff) 6 «ss shen 100'x 100 
Women —lIyva Jarvis, Phillipsburg, Kan. 100 x 100 
Junior—George Burruss, Greeley, Colo. 100 x 100 

High-Over-All 
ist—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich,.....,.. 977 x 1000 
2nd—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio.... 973 x 1000 
Class AA—Jim McCole, Gering, Nebr... 969 x 1000 
Class A—E. A. Ross, Uniontown, Pa... 969x 1000 
Class B—Don Roberson, Middletown, 

OnIO seis oo A ere ee 953 x 1000 
Class C—L, J. Schuetz, Elmhurst, Ill... 951 x 1000 
Class D—John L. Babcock, Santa Bar- 

bara, Calif: 2... uve ete ee 955 x 1000 
Women—Mrs. Helen Urban, Mentor, 

ORO ot isis peed ea eee 932 x 1000 
Junior—James Overstreet, Hannibal, - 

Ce RCA DRO rR RE Essent ic ser. 945 x 1000 
Professional—R, L, Andrews, Jr., Jack- 

SOM MISS ev ale apie ae eee . 956 x 1000 

All-Around 
Men—Jim McCole, Gering, Neb....... 389 x 400 
Women—Mrs, Helen Urban, Mentor, 

OIG ac Foriiig ik oe Rae ge eee pene 363 x 400 
Junior—James Overstreet,.. Hannibal, 

Oitigeneo nine F lal vipbe yas ete eee 381 x 400 
Professional—R. L. Andrews, Jr., 

Jackson; MISS... ootciics c.> acglad seat sean 380x 400 

Other Championships. 
Vandalia Handicap—Ned Lilly, Stan- 

ton, Mich. (26:ydsy)'> 2s anise te 99 x 100 
Husband & Wife—Wade and Gladys 

Pfost, Phillipsburg, Kan. ....../.... 388 x 400 
Parent & Child—Jeff and Bill Hawks, 

Gasper, WYO. ocr va nt foie eae 394 x 400 
Brother & Brother—Ned and David 

Berlet, Wapakoneta, Ohio, (25 and 25 

In. SHOOtOMN) <5 5 aire ecntese 5 as ee eet 391 x 400 
Veteran’s (Men)—F, EB. Hansen, Lake- 

Wood, OhlO scsi ent op ea 99x 100 
Veteran’s (Women)—Mrs, Frances - 

King, Atlanta, Ga., (25 x 25 in shoot- 

PIED) nos setae abeph axl sat acct eae 98 x - 100 
Zone Singles—C. E. Barnhart, Prairie 

Village, IAN <is.5 ek oe oe 99 x 100 
Zone Team Race—Central: Marvin 

Driver, Missouri Valley, Iowa; Bob 

Allen, Des Moines, Iowa; Clarence 

Olson, Owatonna, Minn.; John Kurth, 

Columbus, Wis.; Victor A. Reinders, 

Waukesha, W18... 3h ee ace eine 978 x 1000 
State Team Race—Ohio: Fred_Wal- 

dock, Sandusky, Ohio; Ned, Berlet, 

Wapakoneta, Ohio; Arnold. Smith, 

Middletown, Ohio; Harry Moellen- 

camp; Columbus, Ohio; John Stern- 

berger, Englewood, Ohio........... 989 x 1000 
Immediate Family Championship— 

Frank Campbell and John Campbell, 

Oyster Boy; DasFl. een amare ae 370 x 400 
Ladies’ Singles—Mrs. Mary Christo- 

pher: Bristol, "Pain ac.coneese ae meetin 184 x 200 
Handicap Championship— Al F. Steel- 

man, Paterson, N. J., (20 yds.)...... 96x 100 


National Marbles Tournament Champions 


The National Marbles Tournament, inaugurated in 1924, is held annually with contestants sponsored 
by daily newspapers. Recent winners and their ages: 


1947—Benjamin Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1948—Herbert Truman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; Jean 
Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1949—George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Emma. Miller, 11, Canton, Ohio. 

1950—Robert Retzlaff, 14, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Kay Allen, 13, Greensboro, N. C. 

1951—Shirley Allen, 14, Beckley (W. Va.) Post- 
Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press. 

1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrea- 
tion Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga.) 
Herald. : 


1953—Jerry Roy, 13, Huntington (W. Va.) Her- 
ald-Dispatch; Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Kiwanis Club. 

1954—Bobby Hickman, 14, Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch; Wanita Kuchar, 9, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 

1955—Ray Jones, 14, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

1956—Fred Brown, 14, Beckley (W. Va.) Post- 
Herald. 

1957—-Stanley Herold, 12, Summersville, W. Va. 
(Beckley Post-Herald). 

1958—Dennis Kyle, 14, Richwood, W. Va. (Beck- 
ley Post-Herald). 


aot. 


_ New York. 


862 
Do ereeditae 
na ason Standings 
WT Pts. GF GA } 
Montreai Candiens..... 43 4&7 10 96 250 158 
New York Rangers..... 82° 25 13 77 195 
Detroit Red Wings...,... 29 29 12 70 176 207 
Boston Bruins.......... 27 28 15 69 199 194 
Chicago Black Hawks... 24 39 7 55 163 202 
Toronto Maple Leafs.... 21 38 11 53 192 226 
Leading Scorers 

ea ha 
Dickie Moore, Mont... 
Henri Richard, Mont:. 67 28 52 80 56 
Andy Bathgate, N. Y.. 65 30 48 78 42 
Gordie Howe, Det..... 64 33 44 77 40 
Bronco Horvath, Bos... 67 30 36 66 71 
Ed Litzenberger, Chi., . 7. 32 30 62 63 
Fleming Mackell, Bos.. 70 20 40 60 72 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... 5B. 27 32 59 .93 
Alex Delvecchio, Det. . 70° 21 - 38-59" 122 
Don McKenney, Bos.. - 70 28 30- 58 22 
Camille Henry, N.Y... 70 32 24 56 2 
Vic Stasiuk, Bos....... Was 28 935. 256 sa hb 
Johnny Bucyk, Bos.... (i Sepa eee 8 AY ay ( 
Dave Creighton, N. Y.. OR EF 35 52> 40 


7 
Claude Provost, Mont. . hy 19 ~332— bt 271 


Phii Goyette, Mont.... 70 9 37 46 8 
Andy Hebenton, N. Y.. 70 = 24. 24. 45-37 
Bitly Harris, Tor...,... 68 16, 28 44 32 
Brian Cullen, Tor...... 67 20 23 43 29. 


STANLEY CUP PLAY-OFFS, 1958 
(best 4 out of 7 games) 
Series A 
Montreal defeated Detroit, 4 games to 0. 
March 25, Montreal—Montreal 8, Detroit. 1 
March 27, Montreal—Montreal 5, Detroit 1 
March 30, Detroit—Montreal 2, Detroit 1. 
April 1, Detroit—Montreal 4, Detroit 3. 
Series B 
Boston defeated New York 4 games-to 2. 


Mar. 25, New York—New York 5, Boston 3. 
*Mar. 27, New York—Boston 4, New York 3. 
Mar. 29, Boston—Boston 5, New York 0. 


Apr. 1, Boston—New York 5, Boston 2, 
Apr. 3, Boston—Boston 6, New York J. 
Apr 5, Boston—Boston 8, New York 2. 


pr. 
* Overtime. — Series C (Final) 
Montreal defeated Boston, 4 games to 2. 
Apr. 8, Montreal—Montreal 2, Boston 1. 
Apr. 10, Montreal—Boston 5, Montreal 2. 
Apr. 13, Boston—Montreal 3, Boston 0. 
Apr. 15, Boston—Boston 3, Montreal 1. 
*Apr. 17, Montreal—Montreal 3, Boston 2, 
Apr. 20, Boston—Montreal 5, Boston 3. 
* Overtime. 
INDIVIDUAL SCORING RECORDS 
Stanley CEE vons 


G A Pts. PIM 
Fleming Mackell, Bos, , 12 Se Rl45A10\>- 19 
Don McKenney, Bos..., 12 9 (ee Sg 
Maurice Richard, Mont. 10 il 4 15 10 
Doug Mohns, Bos...., 12 3 10 13° #18 
Jerry Toppazzini, Bos, , 12 9 3 12 2 
Jean Beliveau, Mont.., 10 4 8 12 10 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. 10 6 5. rk 2 
Dickie Moore, Mont, .. 10 4 7 ll 4 
Larry Regan, Bos..... 12 3 8 2a 6 
Doug Harvey, Mont... 10 2 9 It 16 
Andy Bathgate, N. Y., 6 5 3 8 6 
NHL ALL-STAR TEAM, 1957-58 
Position First Team Second Team 
Goal..... »./Glenn Hall, Jacques Plante, 
Chicago Montreai 
Defense,.,,|Doug Harvey, Marcel Pronovost, 
Montreat Detroit 
Defense..,. |Bill Gadsby, Fern Fliaman, 
Es New York Boston 
Center..,..|Henri Richard, Jean Beliveau, 
i Montreal Montreal 
Right Wing. |Gordie Howe, Andy Bathgate, 
: Detroit New York 
Left Wing. , |Dickie Moore, Camilie Henry, 
Montreai New York 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS 
Ben (Most. valuable player)—Gordie Howe, 


Ross (Leading scorer)—Dickie Moore, Montreal. 


Pe Norris (Best defenseman)—Doug Harvey, Mon- 


pearuie (Leading goalie)—Jacques Plante, Mon- 


pal. 
Caldér (Top rookie) —Frank Mahovlich, Toronto. 
Lady Byng (Sportsmanship)— Camille Henry, 


9 : ? 
Sporting Events—Hockey Champions 
Hockey Champions of 1957-58 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
w 


*Hershey Bears 39 4 7 85 Sri 
Cleveland Barons...)... 39 28 3 81 282 163 
lence Reds........ 33 32 & -71 = 237 
Serine posers ere a) ty A 3 gan Z 
Buffaio Bisons......... 25 42 3 53 224 301 

*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 
GP G A PTS. PIM 
Willie Marshall, Hershey 68 40 104 


Dune Fisher, ep 70 41 47 S a 


46 
Fred Glover, Cleveland. 64 28 48 
Fioyd Smith, Springfield 70 25 50 75 
Ellard O’Brien, Hershey 65 23 48 


WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
- Prairie Division 
w 


Winnipeg Warriors... .. . 39 26 5 83 262 211 
og Gf ae 7 BS - ae 264 225 
ary Stampeders..... 
Saskatoon-St. Paut...... 2545 0 50 214 323 
Coast Division 

: w L TPTS. GFGA 

*Vancouver Canucks.... 44 21 5 93 238 174 
New Westminster Royals 39 28 3 81 254 224 
Seattle Americans. ..... 32 32 6 70 244 231 
Victoria Cougars....... 18° 50 2 38 226 313 

*Won playofis. 
Leading Scorers 

: GP G APTS. 

Guyle Fielders, Seattie...... 61 - 26°-85 311 
Phil Maloney, Vancouver... . 70 35° 59 (94 
Sid Finney, Calgary........ 58 45 43 88 
Len Lunde, Edmonton,.... . 67 39 43 82 
Earl Ingarfield, Winnipeg. ... 64 39 41. 80 
Art Stratton, Winnipeg...... 70 23. 53. 5%6 
Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... . 58 34 41 75 
Val Fonteyne, Seattle... .... 70 34 420° 75 


Bill Mosienko, Winnipeg... . 
Max MeNab, N. Westminster. . 


Quebec Hockey League 


Chicoutimi Sagueneens.. 35 24 5 75 


*Shawinigan Cataracts,. 31 28 5 67 243 235 
Montreal Royals....... 29 30 5 63 227 219 
Quebec Aces........... 29 31 4 62 924 234 
Three Rivers Lions... .. 24 35 5 53 176 215 


*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 


GP 
Jean Denis, Shawinigan. 64 39 68 
Greig Hicks, Chincoutimi 64 19 58 77 38 
G. Mekilok, Shawinigan 62 24 52 76 21 
Allan Teal, Quebec..... 60 16 56 72 19 
Guy Rousseau, Chicoutimi 63. 29 41 70 30 


0, ‘Ken Mosdell, Montreal. 62 27 42 69 51 


Kelly Burnett, Montreal 55 32 36 #468 14 
Stan Smrke, Chicoutimi 60 24 44 68 39 
Jacques Gagnon, Quebec 58 33 # £33 7 


Gary Blaine, Quebec... , 62. 23 38 614 38 
Eastern Hockey League 

w L TPTs. 
Charlotte Clippers... .. 38 25 77. a 
*Washington Presidents 386 24 4 76 892 
New Haven Blades... . 33 26 5 71 834 
Johnstown Jets........ 31 30 3 65 489 
Philadelphia Ramblers. 30 ©=31 3 63 751 
Clinton Comets....... 15 47 2. 32 878 

*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 

GP G A Ne 

D. J. Hall, Johnston... 61 34 for 38 PIM 


R. Boberge, Johnstown. 63 37 55. 92 39 
K. Coombs, Johnstown. 64 31 52. 83 51 
Doug Adam, Charlotte, 55 44033 Lae 
W. Pawchuk, Clinton. , 64 49 28 77 ~~ ~20 
C. Stuart, Charlotte.... 61 35 39 74 18 
A. O'Hearn, Charlotte.. 61 33. 40...73 48 
W. Kurtz, Philadelphia. 64 35 36 71 36 
H. Lalonde, Charlotte... 55 25. 42 67 37 
R, Savard, Philadelphia 51 24 40 64 924 


CANADIAN TITLE SERIES 
Allan Cup—Belleville (Ont.) McFarlands, 
Memorial Cup—Ottawa Canadiens, 


anes AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
anada won the world amateur championshi 
Oslo, Norway, Mar. 9, 1958, defeating USSR, 2. 


in the final game. Canada’s tournament score was 
7 wins, no losses. 


% 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions; Racquets Records; Rowing 863 
Stanley Cup Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1925—Victoria Cougars }|1935— 
1926—Montreal Maroons ag oS 
ieee oe 1936—Detroit Red 
a ee a Ss 
1929—Bostom Bruins ele ie ees 
peat tontre al Ca- 1988—chicago Black- 
1931—Monireal Ca- eee tee 
S 940—Ne rr 
1932—Toronto Maple Ra: meets 


1941—Boston Bruins 

1942—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 

1943—Detroit Red 
Wings 


eafs 
Beers er York 
angers 
1934—Chicago Black- 
hawks 


1944—Montreal Ca- 1952—Detroit Red 


: ens ings 
1945—Toronto Maple 1953—Montreal Ca- 
eafs nadiens 
1946—Montreal Ca- 1954—Detroit Red 
nadiens Wings 
1947—Toronto Maple 1955—Detroit Red 


eats 
1948—Toronto Maple 

ears 
1949—Toronto Maple 

eais 
1950—Detroit Red 


gs 
1951—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


Wings 
1956—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1957—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 


1958—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


tee aprenuels Champions 
1917-1922 C. C. 941 Roper’ Sant Til 
Not 


ioe Ss. G. Mortimer 13 Rae 
24-1925 C. C. Pell 

1946 Robert Grant. III 
1926 S. G. Mortimer 1947 J. R. Leonard 


1927-1928 C. C. Pell 
1929 H. D. Sheldon 
1930 S. G. Mortimer 
“gg C. C. Pell 


1949 Robert Grant UI 
1950 Robert Grant TIT 
1951 Robert Grant III 
1952 Stanley W. Pear- 
son, Jr. 
1953 Robert Grant III 
1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 
1957 Charles Pearson 
1940 W. ae 1958 Clarence C. Pell, Jr, 


National Doubles Champions 
1927 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1928 J. C. F. Simpson and C. N. Bruce (England) 
1929 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1930 Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H. Leatham 
1931 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1932 S. W. Pearson and W. C. Wright 
1933 oe P. Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr. 
1934 J. W. Brooks and H. D. ters 
1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M. C. “Kirkbride 
1936-1941 R. Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
Aoretteed (Not played) 

Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, 

194 R. A. A. Holt and A. a aaylor ( “Genglana) 
1948 J. R. Leonard and M. 
1949 Robert Grant TI and & “C. Pell, ar: 
1950 Robert Grant III and C. GC. Pell, Jr. 
1951 R. A. A. Holt and Kenneth Wagg 
1952 Kenneth Wagg and John Rolland. 
1953 David Milford and John Thompson 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 


SQUASH RACQUETS AND 


National Squash Racquets Doubles, Baltimore, 
Md., Mar. 16—Diehl Mateer and John Hentz, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., def. Dr. Paul Steele and William 
Danford, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alastair Grant Trophy, Greenwich, Conn., Mar. 
9—Doubles: United States def. Canada, 17-0. 
Singles: United States, 9-6. 

National Collegiate Tournament, New Haven, 
Conn., Mar. 9—Smith Chapman, Sir George Wil- 
liams College, Montreal, def. Larry Sears, Harvard. 

United States Women’s Championship, Phila- 
delphia, Mar. 1—Senior Singles: Mrs. Margaret 
Carrott, Greenwich, Conn., def. Mrs. Edith I. 
Beatty, Cynwyd, Pa. U.S. “Doubles: Mrs. Louise 
Manly-Power and Mrs. Sylvania Simonin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., def. Mrs. Barbara Clement and Mrs. 
Jean Classen, Haverford, Pa. U. S. Senior Doubles: 
Mrs, Edith I. Beatty and Mrs Charlotte Prizer def. 
Mrs. Amy Rorer and Mrs, Anne Townsend, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Canadian Championships, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 


1955 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 

1956-57 Charles and Stanley Pearson 

1958 Geoffrey Atkins and Kenneth Wage 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet ae 

1913 H. F. McCormick 1940 R. Leonard 

1914-1923 C. C. Pell 1odz-1945 (Not plavedy 

1924 S. G. Mortimer beg -1947 Robert Gran 

1925-1927 C. C. Pell 

1928 S. G. Mortimer tee Tt ee 

1929-1930 C. C. Pell 1950 Robert Grant IIT 

1931 S. G. Mortimer 1951 R. A. A. Holt 

1932-1933 C. C. Pell $22 Bias wei W. Pear- 


1934 J. R. Leonard 

19385 H. D. Sheldon 1953 "Geottrey Atkins 

1936 C. C. Pell eet at ce ney Atkins 

1937-1939 Robert 9) arles. Pearson 
Grant mI 1958 Geoffrey Atkins 


National Squash Racquets Champions 
1907-1908 J. A. Miskey 1932-1933 pee Pool 
1909 W. L. Freeland 1934 Neil J. Sullivan 
1910 John A. Miskéy 1935 Donald Strachan 
1911. F. S. White 1936-1938 G. G. Glidden 
1912 C. Hutchins aan AoW Strachan 


1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 


= 
So 
-_ 
wo 
s 
zZ 
o 

4 

ay 
2 
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1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald Robarts 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 
1927 Myles P. Baker 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1929 J. Lawrence Pool 
1930 H. N. Rawlins. Jr. 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 


1943- ae Got played 
1946-19 W. Brinton 
1948 ie Years Jr. 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr. 
1950 Edward Hahn 

1951 Edward Hahn 

1952 Harry Conlon 

1953 Ernest Howard 
1954-56 G. D. Mateer, Jr. 
1957 Henri R. Salaun 
1958 Henri R. Salaun 


OTHER EVENTS IN 1958 


2—Singles: Henri Salaun, Boston, Mass., def. John 
Martin, Montreal. Senior Singles: Ralph Rimmer. 
Toronto, Ont., def. Jack Liebel, Toronto, 

United States Open Championship, Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 5—Roshan Khan, Karachi, Pakistan, 
def. Henri Salaun, Boston, Mass., 14-18, 15-7, 
18-17, 18-16. 

Women’s National Championship, Greenwich, 
Conn., Feb. 15—Mrs. W. Pepper Constable, Prince- 
ton, N. J., def. Mrs, Baba Lewis, Boston, Mass., 
15-6, 15-13, 15-6. 

National Amateur Court Tennis Championship, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 15—Northrup Knox, ae 
S. C., def. Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, T.5 
4-6, 6-1, 6-1, 6-3. 

Intercollegiate Invitation Court Tennis Tourna- 
ment, New York, N. Y., Mar. 9—1, Harvard; 2, 
Princeton; 3, Yale. 

American ‘Open Court Tennis Championship, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 28—Albert (Jack) Johnson 
def. James Dunn, 6-4, 6-4, 5-6, 6-3. 


Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas 
UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Formally inaugurated sad date: 1-5/16 Miles) 


Yr. Site Winner 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
1947|Charles River, Boston, Mass. |Boston Dartmouth |Marietta Rollins Am. Inter .|.......... 
Univ. College 
1948|Charles River, Boston, Mass. . seis Rollins Dartmouth |Marietta {Ilona Amherst 
v. 
1949|Poughkeepsie, N. Y........-- Boston Rollins Washing- |Dartmouth|Marietta |Amherst 
Boston Rolli ee uth T. La Sall Mariett 

PING irat tie ois oston ollins artmou ampa alle- arjetta 
i teeaee se padi Univ. Univ. Fla, South 
1951 |Boston, Mass............54- LaSalle Miele & Florida So, |Dartmouth |Am. Inter’l/Rollins 

e 

1952|Charles River, Boston, Mass |LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Florida So. |Marietta |Am. Inter, 
1983 Schuylkill River, Phila., Se LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Fla. South |Marietta |......... 
1954 |Schuylkill River, Phila., . |\Dartmouth |Rollins Amherst Fla. So....|/Tampa  |.s...<te~ 
1955 (Schuylkill River, Phila., bes . |Dartmouth |Rollins LaSalle Amherst... |Brown Fla, So 
1956 |Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa..|LaSalle Rollins Ambherst Brown Tampa Fla..So 
1957 |Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. .|LaSalle Tampa Rollins Amer. Int. |Brown Clark 
1958 |Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa..|LaSalle....|Fordham..|Tampa.... eae ‘Purdue. ...|Rollins 


—— a a a 


864 Sporting Reinire—cataroollanione Rowing 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


The leading American rowing colleges, except 
Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews 
into competition since 1895. Columbia won that 
year over the four-~mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell 
and Pennsylvania in that order. 

In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia 
and Pennsylvania. The following year, 1898, the 
three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was ~used, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and 
Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- 
keepsie. Pennsylvania won that year. Subse- 
quent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
ecuse; 1905, Cornell 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 


1908; Syracuse: 1908, Cornell: 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; de Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; acuse. 

Racing was dropped ene. World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. sec. The 
returned to 


in 1921 

and for four years rowed over a — course, 
Tesumed the four-mile course in 1925. 

eshman races were rowed over a two-mile 


isconsin 
Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 6, Cor- 
nell. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1926 the course was lengthened to three miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 

resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mart- 
etta, Ohio, and since 1952 on Onondaga Lake, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Navy 3 .| 19:24.8 | Washington. Wisconsin... .. [te Se bye 

Washington »| 19:28.6 |Navy.........- BG iy ans a ir ye Columbia 

Columbia. . .| 20:57.0 | Washington, California..... WAVY xc salsa Cornell 

alifo 18:35.8 | Columbia. Washington RSORNIQU. is. cam <4 Navy 

Columbia 22:58.0 | W: on Penn... OVP ata ee Wisconsin 

Corpnebe ss. an.s. - 21:42.0 |Syracuse. ....|M.LT......... California... .. Columbia 

abs eee ices sw anS 54 Cornell, .......- Washington. California Syracuse 
1932, Jifornia......... 19:55.0 |Cornell..... ..| Washington NOVY t,o osu Syracuse 
1933 Wot Greld) 

1934. California......... 19:44.0 |Washington....)Navy......... Cornelt........ Penn. 
1935... ./California. |... .: 18:52.0 |Cornell....... Nyashidgtom AVVSc ones Syracuse 
1936... .| Washington 19:09.6 |California N@V Pe 5-<on sce .|Columbia. Cornell 
1937 Washington 18 :33.6 VY... Cornell. .......|Syracuse...... California 
MOBR er. NOVY... eee es ies 18:19.0 |California..... Washington. -'Columbia.. |... : | Wisconsin 
1939... ..|California......... 18:12.6 | Washington Navy: .cctiemess Cornell . (SyTacuse 
pee hehe {as ba . 22:42.0 |Cornell........|Navy........ Syracuse...... California 
1941 Washington. ... . 18:53.3 |California. ....|Cornell....... . Syracuse Princeton 
1942-1946 (Not held) 6 
194 ae ...|Navy (a). 13:59.2 |Cornell..,..... Washington... .|California..... Princeton 

‘/Washington (a). n Pci Cornell. . . M.LT. 
California (a) 34 Navy. . Princeton 
Washington (b) : Stanford . M.LT. 
‘Wisconsin < California Penn, 
Navy (a) f 3 5 Wisconsin . California 
.... {Navy : ..| Washington..../Wisconsin. .... Colum! 
+s... |Navy | .|Washington....}/Wisconsin..... California 
1955. |Gornell 5 SING VE gsi ten tue Washington... . |Stanford 
1956... . |Cornell (a) 3 avy Wisconsin. .... Washington... . |Stanford 
1957.... |Cornell . Siaisseieae are 15:26.6 |Pennsyivania. .|Stanford...... ‘Princeton... ... Syracuse 
1958 ..../Cornell (a)......... 17:12.1 BUY steichio a BK Syracuse...... Princeton... .. California 


Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939). 


(a) Race at 3 miles. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Year Winner Time Second 
1925,.... _.|Syracuse Ce Ree 9:59.0 [Penn........ 
1926,.... Columbia........ 11:28.6 Pee oe ; 
1927, sas NSE Gracey «in oi 9:45,.0 |Syracuse. < 
10285 ai BUY ukotay ssn. 9:42.0 |Cornell. Sigeees 
F029 8 sia Syracuse 10:23.6 |Galifornia |)... : 
1930. Syracuse... ..... 11:18.2 |Cornell 
W931... 1... Washington: ... |: 349.8 -|Cornell 
1932,.... Syracuse........ 10:59.0 AVY As 
os ee held) 

..+ Washington......, 10:5 Syracuse. ... 
F 10: California, .. 
California,...... 
= California....... 
Washington 
-0 |Columbia 
.2 |Princeton. 
:57.7 |Wisconsin 


BHEOERESRAED BADGER 


SvonuNRCeWNCwW NNoRRocS 


sSomSSoSoso@ous8ss 
ARWHSAARHSAS NA SHSSS 


Led andl ad ad od 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 
Other 1958 Placings: 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 
Other 1958 Placings: 6. Penn; 7, Dartmouth; 8, Wisconsin; 9, M.I.T.; 


10, Columbia. 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 


Winner Time Second 
.... [Washington (b)..| 10:26.0 |Gornell ic 
.. /Washington....., 15:40.2 |Penn. 

. |Washington...... 15:12.8 |Columbia 
NAVY oh aces -. «| 14:18.2 |Corn 
Cornell....... 15:21.2 |Columbia 
Oomeall ay concties 16:39.0 |Washington 
Seracues Seheeeh 3 fF aye pena 

oe oI YTROUSE. 6. cc eee ry 
(Not held) 1s eho 

oes of SYTACUBE. ooo) Ss. 740.6 |Nav 

yh Washington,.....| 14:58.8 Navy 
Washington...... 14:42.2 |Navy 
Washington,..... 13 :44.0 avy 
Mb mera hia >i Hy ane California 

.|Syracuse..,..... 746. W: 

; Washington en crke 18 wae 2 ay ae 
California. ...... 


(Not held) 
-| California. . 


asus 
.| Was : Na 
-| Washington (b' 8:10.4 |California 


‘| Calitornia (D) a. 
INV", tay Geen ae 


8:05.1 |Washington 
15:37.3 Washington 


Seiten 16:30, 
peclete reg he teas Navy 
Sbarro cs 323. ‘ennsyl 
Washington...... 17:01.5 Cornell baie 
Cornell.......... 15:46.8 |Syracuse 
Cornehrr ee ne 11:33.5 |Syracuse 


Freshmen—3, Penn; 4, Syracuse: 5, Columbia; 6, Dartmouth; 7, Princeton; 


8, M.I.T.; 9, Wisconsin. Junior Varsity—3, California; 4, Navy; 5, Princeton; 6, Penn; 7, Dartmouth: 


8, M.I.T.; 9, Columbia. 
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Yale-Harvard Rowing 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee. From 1859 through 1875 coxswains 
were dispensed with and the-6-oared boats were 
steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in 
Taces at various sites. The two colleges returned 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile 
race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, Mass., vale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 
The course was changed to the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., in 1878. 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 


two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. Previous records 
for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity crews 
will be found in The World Almanac for 1936 and 
later issues. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 
1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 
—Harvard 13, Yale 9. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time Time 
Date Won by Date Won by — 

Winner |} Loser Winner | Loser 

RENN TALG wrelkazesolcte’ese"s.c:= 0 20:32.4 rab Roses a af: ig) near is 20:40.0 | 20:53.4 
UG saraeers sossc' =: «2 20:21.6 peyera (2 miles). .| 10:09.6 | 10:40.0 

Harvard 22:39.0 1943-1948 ( hid hel ard 

. |Yale. . 20:56.0 || 194 Harvard(1 34 meee 9:18.0 9:36.0 
2 & | cee ere te 21:39.0 Rarvar 2 20:46.0 
MANOS osc eaary 20:30.6 19:23.0 
arvard 22:30.0 19:54.0 
Harvard 21:42.0 21:37.2 
vard 22:53.6 21:48.2 

IRL irre I tees Ae 20:01.6 22:52.8 
4 eer ae 21:04.0 20:20.0 
Harvard 20:40.6 22;02.0 
Harvard 20:06.4 oe to Usa 
Harvard poe ving ae 

.. |Harvard... 20:53.0 .0 
. (Harvard, 22:09.0 Ai) 


Dewustrearn and course record—1l9: ois): (Harvard in 1948). 


Upstream record—i9:52.8 (Yale in 19 
Varsity victories—Yale, 46, Harvard, 47. 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Time | Time 
——- - Date Won by 
Winner | Loser Winner’ Loser 
9:50. 10:02.0 rs nee _ [Marvard Deaiste =. erre re 10:06.8 10:10.6 
10:36.6 | 10:43.6 |1942...... Harvar', . co. 330.8  10:39.4 
224, 9:29.0 1948-194 (Not held) 
10:47.0 | 11:01.0 | 194 Harvard an mallee) 9:12.0 | 9:31.0 
11:00.0 | 11:12.8 arvard..... 742.0 9:47.0 
11:07.2 | 11:10.6 9:34.4 
10:43, 10:54.0 9:42.6 
8:00.6 8:05.2 11:08.6 
11:49.2 | 11:49.8 10:11.6 
9:40. 9348.6 11:05.4 
9:56.0 9:56.4 9:56.4 
10:52.4 | 11:08.4 10:52.4 
11:56,.2 | 11:59.4 |1955.....-.|)VYale.....:.....5.| 9:53.84 4-7 
10:27.8 | 10:30.4 Yai 9:51.8 
9:35.0 | 19:39.0 Yala (3 miles) . 16:04. ‘4 16:15.4 
11:33.6 | 11:41.2 Yale (3 miles)..... 17:05.6 | 17:29.6 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 
Paes | fas. time (-—. | -.. "= a) eee 
_—_ Date Won by ——_—— 
Loser Winner , Loser 
10:01.0 ||1941...... perart ae es 9:51.4 10:01.8 
11:12.6 |}1942......\Harvard...... 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
1 9:22.4 || 1943- ie Not Teta) 
i 11:43.0 || 1947. Yal 9:43.0 9:52.0 
307. 11:09.6 1948. 9334.0 9:41,4 
2:02. 11:17.6 -|} 1949. 9:32.0 9:34.6 
10:25.0 | 10:35.6 ||1950. 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
8:16.2 8:30.8 || 1951 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
2:06.24 | 12:26.4 || 1952 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
9:47.6 9:51.0 || 1953 9:43.0 9:44.5 
_ 9:46.0 9.46:4 |/1954..... 11:306.4 | 11:25.0 
11:01.9 11:05.0 ||1955 9240.01 caecemens 
2:14.2 12:23.0 ||1956 93852 ie ate 
0:05.0 10:14.4 || 1957. 10:29.0 | 10:35.0 
0:26:0 | 10:30.8 |/1958 11:13.0 | 11:17.0 
1:53.0 | 12:39.0 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Inaugurated, 1879; Course, 1-5/16 miles) 
Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner 
‘larnegie Lake. . .|Columbia||1938.| Carnegie Lake... {Penn 1951. |Carnegie Lake... |Penn 
1938. Garnenic Lake Columbia ||/1939.|Harlem......... Princeton|| 1952. /Schuylkill R ver.. |Penn 
1930. |Schuyikill....... Columbia ||1940.}Sehuylkill....... Columbia}|1953. |Harlem River ... |Princeton 
1931, |Carnegie Lake Columbia ||1941.| Carnegie Lake... |Princeton|| 1954. |Carnegie Lake ... |Penn 
1932.|Harlem......... enn 1942, ee RM nee ate Penn 1955. |Schuylkill River. , |Penn 
1933. |Schuylkill,...... Princeton ||1943.|Annapolis,...... Princeton||1956.|Harlem River. . |Princeton 
1934, |Carnegie Lake. . .| Princeton 1944— 1947. (Not held) 957. |Carnegie Lake... |Princeton 
1935. |Carnegie Lake...| Penn 1948 .| Carnegie Lake. . . |Princeton|| 1958. |Schuylkill River. . \Penn 
936, }Harlem... ..... enn 1949.|Harlem......... Princeton 
1937. Schuylkill. aoteavane Princeton }|1950.|Schuylkill. ...... {Penn =. <. 


866 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate, Amateur Rowing | 
: Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—44%4 Miles 


(For results of races since inauguration 
Date Winner {|Time}| Yr. 


4 . 27\Cambridge. . | 21:11||1933. 
: ae 30 Cambridge - | 19:44 : 


: .. | 19:26|/1946:|Mar. 30|Oxford. .. 
ar. 19/Cambridge. .| 19:11|1/1947. |Mar. 29|Cambridge. . 
+4 miles. 
Recapitulation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted)—Cambridge 58, Oxford 45, dead heat 1 (1877). 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1958 


Winner's 
Date Site Distance Winner | Second. . Third 
Feb. 8) Winter Park, Fla....|1 mile.......|Fordham...... |Rollins. ... 2... ne lel 4:55,0 
Apr. 12) New Brunswick, N. J.|2 miles... ... Pennsylvania... Rutgers.......)..-... 2.0.25. | .12:00.0 
Apr. 1%/Springfield, Mass....|114 miles... .|Fordham...... ALOE” FLOE || Ls cae 252.0 
Apr, ts apuepelis, Mass. nines 134 miles... ./Princeton..... . N@vVY.. Se s.<.enc = Pe eee A 9:27.0 
Apr. arlem River, | 
Ie ys 8 eRe tee 2 miles... ... Columbia... ..)Rutgers.......)/Fordham....... 10:15.0 
Apr. - 19|New Haven, Conn...|1 5/16 miles.| Yale.......... Boston Univ wl... =. ase | 6:40.0 
Apr. 26)Harlem River, N. Y.|1 5/16 miles.|Cornell,....... 'Prineeton...... Columbia... .. 6:07.0 
Apr. 26|Hanover, N. H...... 1 5/16 miles.| Yale.......... Dartmonti 5.012 tr. nies Ee 5:47.2 
Apr. © 26/Boston, Mass....... 134 miles....|Harvard...... /Syracuse...... Mt. Tavs 9:01.0 
Apr. 26}Providence, R. I.....|1 5/16 miles.|Dartmouth.>../Brown......__|....... saat OO 6:23.5 
Apr, — 26|Pelham Manor, N. Y.|1 mile...... Fordham. ..... |Geo. Wash... ../St. John’s..._.. 4:42.1 
Apr. 26)Los Angeles, Calif. ../2,000 meters.|California..... So. Calif... oh} Uc Cos Aka 6:08.0 
May 3} Princeton, N. J....../134 miles....|Harvard...... Princeton... .. . MM. Ea Pree 8:40.6 
(Compton Cup) | 
May 3)Harlem River, N. Y. |2 miles......|Yale.......... Pennsylvania. .}|Cotumbia. ..... 9:30.5 
(Blackwell Cup) } 
May 3} Annapolis, Md... ... 134 miles... .|Syracuse....<.. Cornell 2-3. JNRVS.. Lake 9:16.0 
(Goes Trophy) : Z 
May 3)/Kent, Conn......°...{1 mile.......}Harvard....... Waloooien ce Ste ee 
(Kent Regatta) (Fresh.) (Fresh.) 
May 3| Travers Island, N. Y.|1 mile... ... Fordham, ..... N.Y. A; Cs Bt. John’ss-eeae 4:46.3 
May 10)Princeton, N. J......|1%4 miles..__|Yale........~ :| Corneity. sy sax Princeton. ..... | $:35.8 
(Carnegie Cup) 
May 10)Hariem River, | | | 
N. ¥.C........./1 5/16 miles.|Cornell,...:... | Mie Reser Columbia... ... 7:36.0 
(Geiger Cup) | : | 
May  10|Boston, Mass... . 134 miles...,|Harvard...... Pennsylvania. .|Navy..........- 9:19.9 
(Adams Cup) 
May 10)Derby, Conn,..... 1 5/16 miles.|Harvard....... Wot... oe Princeton... ... 6:37.2 
(Goldthwaite Cup) 
May 10/Syracuse, N. Y.. 2-miles..... . |Syracuse...... Dartmouth. .../Rutgers........| 10:00.8 
May  10|Oakland, Calif. . |3 miles......|Washington....|California....1]..........°° 7" | 14:30.0 
May 10|Syracuse, N. Y... 2 miles... 24; Syracuse...... Dartmouth... .}Rutgers........| ..5...s. 
May 17(Princeton, N. J... .../2,000 meters.|Yale.......... Pennsylvania. .|Harvard....... 5:54.4 
(Bastern sprint 
championship) 
May 17/Cambridge, Mass. ..|1 5/16 miles .|Harvard...... Cornell........)/Princeton......| . 7:25.8 
May 17|Redwood City, Calif||3 miles....__ California... .. Stanford...... Heke (6) vont ome ..| 14:56.0 
May 24/Ithaca, N. Y.......|/2 miles.) ||| Pennsylvania... .|Cornell,....... wee Os. wate eae 
May 31/Madison, Wis..... 134-milesic Os|NA&V¥s ov. oss, Wisconsin: - {fo = 2 9307.5 
June 14/Hanover, N. H....../3 miles,,.. | Dartmouth... . pda sda cs nach Stale este Sea 17:41.2 
June  14\Madison, Wis....__ 134 miles... .!California..... Wisconsin... .. Ye Ie ce 9:03.0 


Pairs With Cox—Vesper Boat Club, Philadel- Quarter-Mile Dash—William Knecht 
phia, Pa, ‘Time—1:58.2, B.C. TimeSU we Oo 
50-Ib, Quads—Undine B. C., Philadelphia, Pa, air e) thout Cox—Washington Ror 
Time—6;29.4, w (Ayrault and Hall). Time—7:09.0. . ne 
Fours With Cox—Vesper B. C. Time—6:42.2, WY eee ee pies B.C., Buffalo: 
ntermediate Eights—West Side Rowing Club, N-Y- son ani vingston). Time—6:52.6, 
Buffalo, N.Y, Time 6:1L> MAD Ctup Double Sculls—Detroit B.C. (Welchli and Gard- 


Quadruple Sculls—Detroit B. C. (Dibos, aor mest 
aataner, Gostelle Mroit B.C. (Dibos, Welchli 7 12st. Singles—J, Barker, Undine B.C. Ti 

2 im :30.0. 
See oe ee rR Bl Side Rowing Club, 150-lb, Eights—Detroit B.C, Time—6:09.0. 


Giang te: Fours With Cox—Detroit B. C, Time— vise a5 LY We >. Singles Paul \ Inna, Vetus aaa 
ridsseciation Singles—Paul Ignas, Vesper B. C. Pa ren ieee ee pe 
—7 329.2, Point Score (Julius H. Barnes Troph: )—Detroit 
Quarter-Mile Dash (150 Ibs.)—Robert Huston Boat Club, 196; Ves) est Bic 
2 : , per B.C., 152; West Side B.C., 
New York A.C. Time—1:13.0, 102; Undine Barge Club, 501%; New York cP $5: 
Aue ts OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1958 
nnual Intern’! Seamen’s Lifeboat Race Port Dalhousie, Ont., Jul i 
’ i i Y 23-26—Detroit B 
roe Ea ea ibe ey ts: 1y'5,HeVtroll Club, Detroit, Mich..’ 379.15 pts. Senin: Eights: 
Royal Henley Regatta, He nley-on-Thames, ange Vesper B.C., Philadelphia, Pa., 6:18.5 (meet 
land, July 3-5—Thames Challenge Cup: Harvard {ecord). Championship Singles: Pat Contetiones 
University. Grand Challenge Cup: USSR. Double ‘Toit, Mich., 8:14.5. 
Sculls Trophy: USSR. Diamond’ Sculls: Stuart United States-USSR Race (2,000 meters), Mos- 


cow, July 19—University of W: ; - 
76th Annual Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, ingrad Trud eight, 6:18 6, igre 
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7 


Olympic Games, Records 


The modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to promote interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international understanding through the universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 


c., 


ars, 
date from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,’” or four-year spans between 


Originally the games were simple—the first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
approximately 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in peuee acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 

inners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D:). 


Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics in 1896. Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded in 1924 to include the Winter Olympic Games. The two world wars were responsible for 
cancellations of the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944, 


SITES AND WINNERS OF GAMES 


1896 Athens (U. S.) 1908 London (U. S.) 1928 Amsterdam (U. S.) 1948 London (U. S.) 

1900 Paris (U. S.) 1912 Stockholm (U. S.) 1932 Los Angeles (U. S.) 1952 Helsinki (U. S.) 
1904 St. Louis (U. S.) 1920 Antwerp (U. S.) 1936 Berlin (Germany) 1956 Melbourne (USSR) 
1906 Athens (U. S.) 1924 Paris (U. S.) ‘ : 1960 Rome (scheduled) 

: TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Site, date 
¥ { |Eddie Tolan. . United States... |Los Angeles, .1932 
100-meter_run 10.3 s. \ United States... |London, . 1948 
200-meter run .| United States... |Melbourn 1956 
400-meter run....... Bore tre cree ne George Rhoden... .| Jamaica, B.W.1. |Helsinki, . 1952 
800-meter run....... Ue Oe V SCAR. Cece eae ee oe Thomas Courtney .| United States. , . |Melbourn 1956 
1500-meter run....../3 m. 41.2 8.............. Ron Delany...... Trelangd:7ti%s «02 Melbourne, . . 1956 
5000-meter run...... $30. SOGB. Gs.  Piee Viadimir Kuts «| UaSs8 Rime ee Melbourne.. .1956 
10,000-meter run... .. 28m. 45.68. 8. es) Viadimir Kuts... |U.S.S.R........ Melbourne.. , 1956 
Maranon. : 0... ... .|2 bo23m. 3.28... See Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . |Helsinki.. . . .1952 
10,000-meter walk....}45 m. 2.8s...........6... John Mikaelsson. .|Sweden....... Helsinki. .,. .1952 
50,000-meter walk....|4 h, 28 m. 7.8s,°........ Giuseppe Bordoni.|Italy........... Helsinki... . .1952 
aegemeter hurdles: .%) 13558. 5.08. e. Lee Calhoun...... United States... |Melbourne.. .1956 
meter hurdles... ../50.1 8... 5..00086. ee Glenn Davis...... United States... |Melbourne.. . 1956 
3,000-meter stpl...... {8 m. 41.2 8......... ..,.|Chris Brasher..... Great Britain... /Melbourne.. .1956 
PIRI SUMP cs os ws Gitsl1 inv bees is Charles Dumas.. ..| United States... |Melbourne.. , 1956 
Broad jump......... 8.06 m. (26 ft. 5 5,16 in.) .| Jesse Owens...... United States... |Berlim....... 1936 
Hop, step, jump.... ./53 ft. 744 im............. Ferreira da Silva. .|Brazil.......... Melbourne.. . 1956 
Pole vault.-....... AVS op DE reer eed Robert Richards.. .| United States... |Melbourne.. . 1956 
BDIROUAG coe eles aoe WSETE PIN on. cen Al Oerter.........|Umited States... |/Melbourne.. . 1956 
Javelin. 3)... ee: 28) ft. 2Ain. a Egil Danielsen....|Norway........ Melbourne... . 1956 
16-Ib-shot.....+.... 60 {6s AL ins? Cee ee Parry O’Brien... ..| United States... |Melbourne.. . 1956 
16-Ib. hammer | POF St, Oa Miho. cites iar Harold Connolly . .| United States. . .|Melbourne.. .1956 
Decathlon.......... TG3ST PCB sh os Se ee Milton Campbell. . | United States... |Melbourne,. .1956 
400-meter relay—39.5 s.— United States (W. Baker, L. King, I. Murchison, B. Morrow),-Melbourne. .1956 
1,600-meter relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki. ..... 1952 
3,000-meter team race—8 m. 32 s.—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E, Katz), Paris.......... 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
{ Helen Stephens... .| United States. .,)Berlin..,.... 1936 
100-meter run....... PIES Boat Man oe onliocts Marjorie Jackson, .|Australia....... Helsinki... ..1952 
| |Betty Cuthbert. . .|Australia....... Melbourne... 1956 
200,meter rumn....... fo a Ne Sean Sear er ea ea Betty Cuthbert. ..|Australia......, Melbourne., . 1956. 
800-meter run....... oes 31608 Bire 0k Se ae ep ke ea ermany oss. 2 Amsterdam. .1928 
hurdles..... ee ot ere net RET aie? rs. Shirley 8. de 
oo la Hunty.......|Australia....... Melbourne., . 1956 
High jump...--..... Ste ee tats os cals Sica = Mildred McDaniel.| United States. , .| Melbourne. . .1956 
Broad-jump......... 20°86. 937. ent eee Elzbieta Krzesinka.|Poland,........ Melbourne.. . 1956 
BRGOURT cures see as 176 ft. 1144 in....-.5..... Olga Fikotova.....|Czechoslovakia..| Melbourne... 1956 
LV OUIE gy. 2h ates Tie 176; ft. Sine, ot BS Inessa Iaounzem,. .|U.S.8.R........ Melbourne.. .1956 
NOt PUb. «2 seo. oes 54 ft. 5 ih... 2. ,-..|Tamara Tych- 
kevitch......... U.8.8 Rigen ae Melbourne. .1956 
400-meter relay—44,.5 s.—AusStralia (De La Hunty, Croker, Mellor, Cuthbert), Melbourne.......... 1956 
SWIMMING—MEN 
= TPOEISEI1O nf DOE. We ao las a olen s sine Jon Henricks..... | Australia. ...... Melbourne.. .1956 
Ne oes ea vie BIS 2 IS Bese is oe ok Murray Rose..... Australia...,... Melbourne.. . 1956 
1,500-meter free style.}17 m. 52.9 s............. George Breen..... United States. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 02.28.,............. David Thiele..... Australia....... Melbourne... .1956 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 34.4s8.............. John Davies...... Australia ....... Helsinki... ..1952 
400-m. breast stroke. .}6 m. 29.68.............. , Bathe........./Germany....... Stockholm, ..1912 
200-meter butterfly...12 m. 19.3.8........ ..... William Yorzyk...| United States. ..| Melbourne. . .1956 
g00-meter relay—8 m. 23.6 s.—Australia (K. O’Halloran, J. Devitt, M. Rose, J. Hendricks), Mel- 
SUNG eg aa es pesgem nance eto tars, Bye pier ny Sze acchmus| » lh war bia) Qo! d, bie; 0-pgy0 0\ n/t bie! a, ein) olabaiess bhu oi 4:0 o/s cia) nro oly ela ispneiaaes 1956 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 

= style.cjl Mm, O2 Boe. ee aes ae Dawn Fraser...... Australia. ...44% Melbourne... .1956 
AObcmncter free a A Ws 4 Bel. ek ee ee Ethelda Bleibtrey.,| United States, ..|Antwerp.....1920 
400-meter free style... |4 m. 54.6s8.............. Lorraine Crapp....|Australia..,.... Melbourne.. -1956 
100-meter back stroke|I m. 12.9s............... Judy Grinham....}Great Britain. ..| Melbourne... 1956 
200-m. breast stroke..|2 m. 51.7 s......-......, Eva Szekely...... ungary.-...... Helsinki,.... 1952 
100-meter butterfly... |1 m. 11 s............++05 Shelley Mann..... United States... Melbourne. . . 1956 
400-meter relay—4 m. 17.1 s.—Australia (D. Fraser, F. Leech, S. Morgan, L. Crapp), Melbourne. 1956 


60-Meters Run 
.1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States ; 

100-Meters Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States 
1906 Archie Hahn, 
1 R. E. W 


ae U. 8. y: 
M. Abrahams, Great Britain. % 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada... pore. 
1932 Eddie ee United States. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United S 

1948 Harrison Dillard. United erates Sates 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States 10.4s 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States........... 


200-Meters Run 


1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
1908 R. Kerr, Canada..................... 22 2-5s 
1912 B.C. Craig, United States 3 21.78 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States. 

1924 J. V. Scholz, United States..... 21.6s 


1928 Percy Williams, Canadg. hing mendes. 21 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............ 2s 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States........... 
1948 Mel Pattou. United States... 

1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States.... 


1956 Bobby Morrow, United States........... 20.6s 
400-Meters Run ” 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States......... 54 1-5s 
1900 M. W. Long, United States......... 49 2-5s 
1904 H, L. Hillman, United States.... ...49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.... 3 1-5s 
1908 Ww. Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s 
1912 C. D. Reidpath, United States . 48.25 
1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa....... 49 3-5s 
1924 E. H. Liddell, Great Britain.... 47.68 
1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States... 47 4-5s 
1932 William Carr, United States. 46.2s 
1936 Archie Williams, United States 46.58 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica.... 46.2s 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W.1.. 45.95 
1956 Charles Jenkins, United States......... 46.7s 
800-Meters Run 

1896 BE. H. Flack, Great Britain 2m. 11s 
1900 A, BE. Tysoe, Great Britain. . 2m. 1 2-58 
1964 J. D. wre hdl United States. im. 56s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States..... ‘am. 1 1-5s 
1908 M, W. Sheppard, United States. .1m.~52 4-5s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States...... Im. 51.9s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.....,.1m, 53 2-5s 
1924 D, G. A. Lowe, Great Britain...... 1m.. 52.48 
1928 D, G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. sare 51 4-58 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain. ..1m 


1936 John Woodruff, United States 


Thomas Courtney, United States...im. 


1,500-Meters Run 


1896 E, H. Flack, Great Britain... 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United State: 
1906 J. D, Lightbody, United States.. Bert. 12s 
1908 M. es Sheppard, United States. 4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A. S. Jackson, Great Britain 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A, G. Hill, Great Britain..., m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Pa ano Nurmi, Finland........... 3m. 53.6s 
1928 H. Larva, Finland . ...8m, 53 1-5s 
1932 Tuigi Beccali, Italy : 3m. 51.28 
1986 J. E. Lovelock, Now Zealand. 3m. 47.88 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden 3m. 49.85 
1952 Joseph Barthel, eee e rs sane 3m, 45.2s 
1956 Ron Delany, Ireland............... 3m, 41.28 
3,000-Meters Aeeuinchane 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain 10m. 2 2- 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland ts 9m. 33 abs 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland..... ...9m, 21 4-5s 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. . 10m, 33,4s 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra Jap by error) 
1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finlan' m. 3,88 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden... . 4.68 


1956 Chris Brasher, Great Britain. ..8m, 41.28 
3,200-Meters Sisepiock ake’ 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain. . 10m, 47 4-55 
4,000-Meters Steeplechase od 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m, 58 2-55 
*With wind. 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 
Olympic Games Champions 


TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) - 


pel 
. pate 5p te 
1912 H, Kolehmainen, Finland.......... 45m, 11.6s 
5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain....... - 
10,000-Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, ee id 


1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finla: 3im. 
1924 Willie Ritola,~Finland ..30m. 23.28 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland . .30m. 18 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland.......- 30m. 11.45 
1936 Ilmari Salminen, Po: SOs Says S: 30m. 15 
1948 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia...... 29m. 59 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ....- 29m. 17.0s 
1956 Vladimir Kuts, USSR............. r 
Marathon 
1896 S. Loues, Greece... ole. ve es es 2h. 55m. 20s 
1900 Teato, ratios... ostcd ee 2h. 59m. 
1904 T. J. Hicks, United Sta .3h, 28m. 53s 
2h. 51m. 23 3-5s 
1908 son J. Hayes, United States 2h. 55m. 18.4s 
191 K. McArthur, South Africa 2h. 36m. 54.8 
1920 EB Kolehmainen, h. . 35 
1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland 2h. 41m. 22.6s 
1928 El Ouafi, France. ......-2h, 32m. 578 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina......... 2h. 31m. 36s 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan... ......... 2h. 29m. 19.2s 
1948 D. Cabrera, Araentia ern cn: 2h. 34m. 51.68 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia a 23m. 03.2s 
1956 Alain Mimoun, France..... ..2h, 25m, 
10,000-Meters Drees -Goulites 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 27m. 15 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland..........5.. 32m, 54.85 
1,500-Meters Walk 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States. 7m, 12 3-5s 
3,000-Meters Walk 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.. .......... 13m, 14 1-5s 
3,500-Meters Walk 
1908 G. E, Larner, Great Britain. . .. 14m. 55s 
10,000-Meters Watk 
1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada.......... 46) F 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.............. dem. 6 ise 
1925 Ugo Frigerio, Italy................% 47m. 49s 
1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden......... 45m, 13.2s 
1952 John Mikaelsson, Sweden ........ 45m, 02.85 


10-Mile Walk 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain 
50,000-Meters Walk 


1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. .4h. 50m 10s 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great avitati 4h. 30m. 41,45 
1948 J. A, Lundgren, "Sweden. ¢ 4h, 41m. bas 
1952 Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy 4h. 28m. 07.85 
1956 Norman Read, New Zealand...4h. 30m. 42.9¢ 


110-Meters Hurdles 
Curtis, 


lh. 15m. 57 2-5s 


200-Meters ane 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States  __.. | 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States.....___ ry ioe 
400-Meters Hurdles 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, Unite s 
1904 H. L: Hillman, United State rials. | 3538 
1908 C, J. Bacon, ‘United Staten 
1920 F. F. Loomis, United States. 


1924 F. M. Taylor, United States............. 8 | | 
1928 Lord gee pba Britain. . 53 233 
1932 Robert Tisdal Chale Dene es Sco se 

1986 Glenn Hardin, united States.......7 3a as 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States......... 61.1s 
1952 Charles Moore, United States.......... 50.88 


1956 Glenn Davis, United States Soe ears 50,1s 
2,500-Meters Steeplechese 


900 G. Orton, United States..... 
iso J. p Lightbody, United States. 


Standing High sony? 


-Tm. 34s 
..Tm. 39 3-5s 


1900 Lg C. Ewry, United States:...... 5ft. 5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States........... 4it. 1li: 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States .......5ft. 15-8in 
1908 E. Cc. Ewry, United States. ft. 
1912 Platt Adams, United States....... ..5ft. 4 1-4in 
Running High Jump 

1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 5ft, 11 1-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States. 6ft. 2 4-5in 
904 S. S. Jones, United States....... ert. 111 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland. .:.... ... -Oft. 9 7-8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States......:.... 6ft. 3 
1912 Alma W. Richards, United States ... 6ft. 4i 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States. .. .6ft. 4 3-8in 
1924 = M. Osborn, United States egies 6it. 61 
1928 R. W. King, United States........ 6ft. 4 3-8in 
1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada. 6ft. 5 5-8in 


1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15-16in. 
1948 John L. Winter, “Australia.......... 6ft. 6in. 


1952 Walter Davis, United States........ 6ft. 8.32in 
1956 Charles Dumas, United States....6ft. 1114in 
: Standing Broad ae 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States.... .10ft. 6 2-5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United seepee as 1lft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States. 10ft. 10in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States.... 10ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece : -11ft. 3-4in 
Running Broad Jump 
1896. E. H. Clark, United States. Oft. 9 3-4in 
1900A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 23ft. 6 7-8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States. 24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United one 23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 prank Irons, ‘United State: 24ft. 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden. 23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, 


United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 


1928 E. B. Hamm, United States. ..\... 25ft. 4 3-4in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States..  25it. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. 26ft. 5 5-16in 


1948 William Steele, United States... 25ft. 8in 
1952 Jerome Biffle, United States -. 24ft. 10. sae 
1956 Gregory Bell, United States...... 25ft. 814i 
400-Meters Relay 
Foae Greet. Britain: « q.... aigsckhecw secs 42.45 
Tos0eUnited: States). 02s. ces view ca: ww ewan 42 1-5s 
1924 United States Stab ataleiarh iets mtal 41s 
POPS UNGER Sta tesa, nisi ores opr ve + Sele seis 41s 
1932- United States............+005.-5 40s, 
Pose United States. . ve. cio coe setae 39.8s 
OSB United States... 5.0.00 Ses i ce tev weas 40.3s 
BaGeOnited. States. gone. -e. ce se pe cee te tia 40.1s 
BOnbetnited) Statesin = oss coe hine ea nye ee gas 39.5s 
1,600 Meters Relay 
1908 United. States...) ... une. 3m. 27 1-5s 
912 United States!..< 2 saw aero m. 16.6s' 
1920 Great Britain..->::.......0.......3m. 22 1-5s 
1924: United States... ces gs ee 3m.. 16s) 
1928 United States....°......... 1. .3m. 14 1-58 
TOSS United States. cei. wi ee ee lee 3m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain. . 3m.. 9s 
1948) United States i Peo Mee eee en's 3m. 10.4s 
M952 Jamaica, BiW.l. io. - ceva cient eed 3m 03.9s' 
£956 United States i.c oi 3m. 04.8s 
Pole Vault 

96 W. W. Hoyt, United States..... 10ft. 9 3-4in 
cae i. K. Baxter, United ‘States....10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 ©. E. Dvorak, rites Btatess-ssraer 11ft. 6in 
1906 eee 4 eee “aig seneaees* 1lft. 6in 

. C. Gilber ni 

1908 { & T. Cook Jr., United ss 12ft. 2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States 2ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 fe K. Foss, United States Sethe 2 Re 13ft. 5in 

: le Barnes, Unite ates o 
1924 | 1S Ptraham, United States } 12ft.11 1-2in 
1928 Ss bin W. Carr, United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States. . ae ¢ 7-8in 
3936 Earl Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 
1948 Owen G. Smith, United States....14ft. 114 in 


52 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11. “iain 
1996 Robert Richards, United States. .14ft. 1114in 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


Plannagan, United States..... 167£t. 4in 
1ooa J: J: Flannagan, United States. . 168ft, din 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ‘170ft. 4 1-4in 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in 


Be 


1920 P. Ryan, United States...... 173ft. 5 5- 

1934 FD. Tootell, United States. . -174it, 10 ain 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. . ae "11 1-8in 


1936 Karl Hein, Germany. 
1948 Imre Nemeth, ee 
1952 Jozsef Csermak, Hun, 


4 3-16in 


Discus Throw 


1896 Robt. Garrett, paves States. . 
1900 R. Bauer, Hun; 


getty 1- 2in 


1906 M. J. eridan. United States. 1564, 1-3in 
1908 M. J. RneriGan, eed States 134ft. 2in 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland............ 148ft. 4in 
Right and left ic . R. Taipale, 

Finland “2. c2...$s. aie ee Q71ft. 10 1-4in 
1920 E. Nik innider) Finland..: .. 20.4% 146ft, 7.1-4in 
1924 C. L. Houser, United States’ 151ft,.5 1-8in 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United ‘States. puri 3in 
1932 John Anderson, United States. “162ft.-4 7-8in 


1936 Ken Carpenter, United States |165ft. 7 3-8in 


1948 Adolfo Consolini, Ttaly va ana ft. 
1952 Sim Iness, United States........ 180ft. 6.85in 
1956 Al Oerter, United States........... 184ft, 1lin 


Standing Hop, Step and aren 


1900 R. we Ewry, United eS .34ft. 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States......34ft. 7 1-4in 


Running Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States. 


1900 Myer Prinstein, United States. ..47ft. 4 1-4in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States.......... a 
1906 P. O’Connor, Ireland.... ........... ft. 2in 


46: 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain _48ft. ue 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, ‘Sweden........ 48ft.5 
1920 V. Tuulos, Finland. one ite 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia. ...... 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan.............. F 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.. x 
ance Pata Tajima, Japan.. 
948 A. Ahman, Sweden. bs 
195s Adhemar da Silva, Brazil 
1956 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil 


16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 Robt. Garrett, United States....... fee 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States...... 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States..... tt art, ‘Tin 


1906 M, J. Sheridan, United States. .40ft. 4 4-5in 
1908 as Rose, United States 6ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P. McDonald, United States 50ft. 4in 
Right and left ‘hand—Ralph sore 
United States ......, . ,.90ft. 5 1-2in 

1920 V. Porhola, Finland ‘48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. 49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States. ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States... 


1936 Hans Woelke, Germany...... 53ft. 1 13-i6in 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States. 56ft. 2in 
1952 Parry O’Brien, United States . 57ft. 1.43in 
1956 Parry O’Brien, United States....... 60ft. 1lin 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. eee Finland’): segs en 115ft. 4in 
1908 M, . Sheridan, United States. ..124ft, 8in 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, pedex «ho eetraete eae 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 178ft. 7 1-2in 


weden 
nae in middie we " bemmine: 
WECLEN i staren PO? cassie mnie 179ft. 10 1-2in 
1912 E. “Lemming, Sweden 198ft, 11 1-4in 
ht and left nand—J. = bua itS 
Finland ae .358ft. 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland... 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland. iy 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden...... 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland. ; 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany 235tt. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland... .228ft. 104¢in 
1952 Cy Young, United States. 242ft. 0.79in 
1956 Egil Danielsen, Norway...........281ft. 244in 


Pentathlon 


1906 H. Mellander, Sweden..............0.05 
R. Bie, Norway.... <7 


1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland. . 
1924 E, R. Lehtonen, Finland 

Decathlon 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden .,....¢.. 7,724.49 pts 
1920 H. Lovland, Norway............ 80 4.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. . 7,710.775 pts 
1928 Paavo Yrjola. Finland......... 8, 0 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States... poe 23 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States... 900: pts 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States.. uM 139 pts 
1952 Robert Mathias, United States.....7,887 pts 
1956 Milton Campbell, United States..... 7,937 pts 


2 c a 


870 Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records; Helms World Trophy 
Olympic Winter Games Champions—1924-1956 


. SITES AND WINNERS OF GAMES ; 
1924—Chamonix, France 1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen 1956—Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy 


928—S tzer’ USSR) 
i Be eet, 94s St Monte 960—Se Calif 
5. 1 t. tz (Sweden) 1 uaw Valley, “ 
1932—Lake Placid, N.Y. (U.S.) 195; o, Norway (Norway) ( led) 
1952—Richard Button, United States...... 192.256 
BOBRLEDDING: 1956—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States 
a es 13 places Se ho eee 166.400 
1924—-Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m: 45.54s 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)........3m. 20.5s ts Women 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)...... ‘Im. 53.685|| 1924--Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria..._._... 2094.25 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy). 5m. 19.85s|| 1928—Sonja Henie, Norway a ein Ps ae 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s|| 1932—Sonja Henie, Norway merc 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)....5m. 07.84s|| 1936—Sonja Henie, Norway................ on 
1956—Switzerland No. 1 (Capt. Franz 104ie ee x So ee . 
BSSEDUE Neen ei asa «ase NREege eo 5m. i 4 z Three - 161.760 
2 Man 1956—Tenley Albright, United States 
1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). .8m. 14.74s 13 places: <<a. ee ee 169.600 


1936—United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 


1948—Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s Pairs 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)...... 5m. 24. 54s|| 1924—H. Engelmann, A. Berger, Austria..... 74.5 
1956—Italy No. 1 (Capt. Dalla Costa)...5m. 30.14s|| 1928—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France ._..78.2 
1932—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France 16.7 
Skeleton (One Man) 1936—Mawie Herber, Earnest Raier, Germany 103.3 
1928—United States (John Heaton)...... 3m. _1.8s|} 1948—Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) —i—‘“‘C«;‘:~:*~S:S 5m. 23.2s Belgium, 22 placings en a ee 11.227 
ICE HOCKEY eee ee es 11% places, 11.400 
1924—-Canada 1948—Canada 1956—Elizabeth Schwarz-Kurt Oppelt, 
1928—Canada : 1952—Canada Austria I4-places>~ 0. c/o. nas tee 11.310 
1932—Canada 1956—USSR 7 aries 
1936—Great Britain : SK 
SPEED SKATING 18> Kilometers 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ...-.... ihr. 14m. 31s 
500 Meters 1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 1hr. 37m. is 
1924—Charles Jewtraw, United States........:. 44s|| 1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....1hr. 23m. 7s 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland 1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden. .lhr. 14m. 38s_ 
Bernt Eversen, Norway...............- 43.4s|| 1948—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden....lhr. 13m. 50s 


Pca . -43.48|| 1952—Halgeir Brenden, Norway.....1 hr. 01m. 34s 


1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway .........-.... 43.4s : 
hie Piclsesen. ai ee wae dear ne ose a 15 Kilometers e ae 
€n Henry, Unite AVES eee aye . 1956—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway........ m. Os 
1956—Yevgeni Grishin, USSR................ 40.28 2 Sn = 
1500 Meters 
1924—Clas ‘Thunberg, Finland... ....2m. 20.8s|| 1934 ahorlelf Haug. Norway —. .... Shr. 44m. 32s 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland............ 2m. 21.1s// 1939 “veli ‘Saarinen, Finland... 4hr. 28m. 0s 
1932—John H. Shea, United States - 2m. 57.58] 1936 lis Viklund. ‘Sweden “3hr. 30m. lis 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway......... 2m. 19.2s!| jo48 Nils Karlsson, Sweden _. "Shr. 47m. 48s 
ee ae hea ~--s- 92m. 17.68// 1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland _3hr. 33m. 338 
1956—(tie) Yevgeni Grishin, Yuri 1956—Sixten Jernberg, Sweden ....2hr. 50m. 27.0s 
Mikhailov, USSR .... Sa Shiai ate 2m. 08.6s Jump 
5,000 Meters 1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway ...... 18.96 pts 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway ........ 19.208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway. ......... 228.1 pts 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway ..__............ 32 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway .......... 228.1 pts 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway 226.0 pts 
6—Antti Hyvarinen, Finland |... .. 227.0 pts 


Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway 
1928—. 


10,000 Meters 
1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland 
*1928—Irving Jaffee, United States 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway. 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden... : 
eat eee Andersen, Norway 


1956—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden.... ....~. 16m. 35.9s 
‘Jaffee made best time but race canceled due 30 Kilometers Military Race 
to thawing ice. 1924—-Switzerland .......: ........ 3hrs. 56m, 6s 
FIGURE SKATING 40 Kilometers Relay Race 
1936—Finland ........ ere .2hrs. 41m, 33s 
Men Points || 1948 Sweden |||)... ..2hrs, 32m.85. 


1924—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2575.25|| 1952—Finland 


Re See i ern .2hrs., 20m. 16s 
1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden - ....2698.25|| 1956—USSR ........... Se eae ee *..2hr. 15m. 30.0s 
1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria .........__.. 2602.00 ; 
1936—Karl Schaefer; Austria...) 2959.00 Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1948—Richard Button, United States 1936—Franz Pfinur, Germany............ 99.25 pts. 

MO DIGGER Ses =. aes eee etna aa 191,177! 1948—Henri Oreiller, France............ 3.27 pts. 


Helms World Trophy Winners 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 1949, recognizing the six foremost amateur athietes 
of the six continents, is an annual project of the Helms Athletic Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Scans are cee Me Mee, yen of ig pret pndeas bdr pei eRe: SEOeny, itself made of 

onze, §: f and gold and standing s ee g ears the names o ose honored, 
still living receive silver plaques commemorating their recognition, i. Those, Aiea 


WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1956 


Continent Winner Country Sport 
North America Robert Gutowski United States Track an 
Africa Gert Potgieter South Africa Track nay rica 
Asia ‘ Takashi Ishimoto Japan Swimming 
pueralasia Stuart Mackenzie Australia Rowi 


ng 
Ron Delany Irel 
South America Luis Ayala Gnie qiack and Field 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 


Event 


100 meters..... 


200 meters... . 
400 meters... . 
800 meters.... 
1,000 meters... 
1,500 meters... 
2,000 meters... 


3,000 meters. .. |7 


5,000 meters. . 
10,000 meters. . 


15,000 meters. . 


20,000 meters. . 
25,000 meters. . 


SOjO00, ..-. soe 


3,000 meter stpl. 


World Track and Field Records 


Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation; records approved to Aug. 15, 1958 


Record 


48 m., 128...... 


12 m., 809 yds...... 


MEN 
RUNNING 


Holder 


Country 


David Sime.......: . 
David Sime......... 
‘Bobby Morrow...... 
Ray Norton........ 


(David Sime......... 


.|Glenn Davis........ 


Tom W. Courtney... 


. Derek Ibbotson..... 


Sandor Iharos... 
Sandor Iharos 


Sandor Iharos....... 


.|Emil Zatopek.-..... 
.|L h., 14 m., 01.0s... 


Emil Zatopek....... 


Emil Zatopek....... 


Hungary..... 


Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia 


20.052 meters...... 


W.J. Williams... . 
{. J. Murchison. . : 
POLE Bis ateniacn 5 3 Leamon King...,... 
{ |Leamon King....... 
Ese LE UE SS ose seen etna David Sime......... 
(Straight course) 
ri LS aie tect Oman ROR Lou J. Jones...... 
1 cic. Ay A eee Roger Moens... . 
Audun Boysen. . 
2m.,19s..... 
| |Istvan Rozsavolgyi. . 
3 m., 38.1 s . 8. JuDgWwirth........ 
5 m., 02.28 {Istvan Rozsavolgyi.. 
m., 52.88 eke GL. Pirler. ssa. 
ee es a V. Kuts (Kuc)...... 
28 m., 30.4 s... V. Kuts (Kue)....... 
44 m., 54.6s.......|Emil Zatopek....... 
aye m., 51.7 s. .|Emil Zatopek....... 
, 16 m., 36. ‘4 8... |Emil Zatopek..... 
th., 35 m.,1s..... Ac LVADOV. coyeres «sus . 
8 m., 35.6.8....%.... 2 SS. Rozsnyol.... 


Emil Zatopek..... 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


a | Ee - oe en 
Sh Gas has es 


..|Belgium.. 
., |Norway.. 


Hungary. . 
Cecchoslovakin 


ungary.... 
Gt. Britain... 


Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia 


. Czechoslovakia 


.|Hungary..... 


. (Czechoslovakia 


Date Where made 
.|May 15, 1948../Fresno, Calit. 
. |Mar. 13, 1954. . |Sydney, Aust. 
May 14, 1955. .{}Evanston, Tl. 
May 12, 1956. |Fresno, Calif 
May 19,, 1956... |Durham,N.C 

une 9, 1956. .|Durham,N.C. 
May 18, 1957... |Raleigh, N.C 
June 14, 1957°. |Austin, Tex. 
Apr. 12, 1958.. |San Jose, 
June 9, 1956... |Sanger, Cal. 
June 14, 1958. , |Berkeley 
|. Calif. 
May 24, 1957..|Los Angeles, 
Calit 
July 19, 1957.. |London 
..|London, Eng. 
A Budapest, 
Hungary 
July 15, 1956. . |Budapest, 
Hungary 
Sept. 29, 1951. . |Boleslav, 
Czecho. 
Oct. 29, 1955. . |Cela- 
kovice 
Czecho. 
‘Sept. 29, 1951. . [Boleslav 
Aug. 3, 1956. .)\Berlin, Ger. 
ug. 4, 1956..j|Berlin. Ger. 
Oct. 20, 1956... |Ontario, Calif. 
Oct. 27, 1956. . |Santa Ana, 
Caiif, 
June 9, 1956..|Sanger, Calif. 
June 30, 1956.. LOR ele 
i 
Aug. 3, 1955..|Oslo, Norway 
Aug. 30, 1955. . |Gothenburg, 
Sweden 
Sept. 21, 1955. .|Tata, Hung. 
July 12, 1957. . |Stara Bole- 
slav 
./Oct. 2, 1955. .|Budapest 
Sept. 4, 1956..|Malmo, 
Sweden 
Oct. 13, 1957. .|Rome, Italy 
. Sept. 11, 1956. . |Moscow, 
U.S.8.R. 
Sept. 29, 1951. . |Boleslav, 
Czecho. 
Sept. 29, 1951. . {Boleslav 
Oct. 29, 1955. . |Celakovice, 
Czecho. 
June 6, 1957.. |Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 
Sept. 16, 1956. . |Budapest, 
Hungary 
Sept. 29, 1951. . |Prague 


New Unconfirmed Records—1 Mile: Herb Elliott, Australia, 3:54.5, Dublin, Ireland, Aug. 6; and 3: 55. 4 


at London, Sept. 3, 1958. 1,000 Meters: Dan 


Wai aern, Sweden, 2: 18.1, Turku, Finland, Sept. 19, 1958. 


WALKING 
2 miles........ 12 m., 45.0 s......./Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945..|Malmoe - 
5 miles........|34 m., 32.88.......|J. Dolezal.......... Caochoslowakin Oct. 15, 1955.. Manchest, 
ng. 
7 miles,.... 48 m., 15.2 s8.......- Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. Be, 
| Sweden 
10 moiles... ;. k h., 10 m., 45.8's...|J. Dolezal.......... Czechoslovakia |Apr. 30, 1954. .|Boleslav 
20 miles... i2 h., 33 m., 9.4 s....\J. Dolezal...:...... Czechoslovakia |May 14, 1954.. |Boleslav 
30 miles... ‘|4 h., 12 m., C0314 8.2 Nhe LOGNE a oc ute te Czechoslovakia |June 21, 1956. . ied ede 
Zecho, 
BINGUL,. dieses tecte m., 1,025 yds..... John Mikaeisson....|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. . (Stockholm 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
3,000 meters... |11 m., 51.8 s.. ..|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945. .)Tibro 
5,000 meters. 20 m.. 26.8 s.. .|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. . 1945. .|Kumia 
10,000 meters. . |42 m., 39.6s.. .|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden.» ... Sept. 9, 1945. .|Kumia 
15,000 meters..|1 h.,5 m., 18s..... Lew Spirin......... 1 ON hc 5 Sa Sept.24, 1957.. ‘Dnepra vets 
rovsk, 
U.S.S.R 
20,000. meters. . |1 as 27 m., 58.2 s...}M. Lavrov......... SES ER sare s Aug. 13, 1956. .| Moscow 
30,000 meters. .|2 h., 20 m., 40.2 s...|A Vedjakov......... ESSER ie. os Oct. 7, 1955. EOS RS 
50,000 meters. .|4 h., 21 m., 07.0 s.../L. Moc............ Czechoslovakia|Apr. 30, 1956. . Prague, f 
zecho, 
TOMOULS esac « 13,812 meters...... John Mikaelsson....|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Stockholm 
A Hours... 2... 26,117 een: ee E. J. Allsopp........ Australia..... Sept. 22, 1956.. Melpeatr: 
yds. ust. 


(16. mi.; 


| a of Se eee ee ee ee : P- 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field 


aa > 
~. _ - me ¥ 


872 : 
‘ HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
. Js Ws Davidian: UMS aes 22, 1956...) 
< Davis Son ae (a. See .-|Nov. 17, 1956. 
120 yards....., [E3-4 S++ eres e ees J. W. Davis , 
Milton G, Campbell..|U. S.A...... 31, 1957. 
220 yards...... P-92g Ler Rae err, . |Elias Gilbert........ [Ue Sp Pern es 17, 1958. 
440 yards..... BUTS etone ainietateapioes. 3° iG. Potgieter........ dif 
DAONMGtONS: fens |SSc4 Be. occ tee ce as J Ws. Davis. ..8F.21Gs BAGS oe, 
AMP AHCLETB re digs [Zoek Bevis ne vce soe wale Elias Gilbert........]U.S. A......./May 17, aid age 
400 meters,....|49.58...........-05 Glenn Davis......... koja = Ray seer ca une 29, 1956. ./Los Angeles, 
RELAY RACES 
Event Record Holder | Country | Date Where made 
| 
LO eats Dod See ets Abilene Christian..../U. S. A.......|/May 31, 1958. .| Modesto, 
OL Sead . (R. Griggs, B. Wood- Cc 
house, J. Segrest, B. : 
220, 1 22.7 Unive ot Texas U.S. A : Apr. 5, 1957.. |Austin, Tex. 
; (45220)... .... 22.7 Ova. . of Texas... ..). «Ue Sy scene eB 1: 
geet (52220) 35 W. Wilson, E. South- 4 
ern, 2 Gainey, B. 
en. 
1 mile (4x440)........ 3 m., 07.3 s..|Nat'l team........./U0.ScA.....<. Nov. 1, 1956 t08 ee 3 
mile; tereeee/7 m., 22.8 8... Occidental Coll....../U. 8S. A... 2...|/May 24, 1957. . Los Angeles ' 
2S aaa es (T. White, D. Reis- B| 
bord, L. Wray, T. 
Hadley) 2 
4 miles (4x1 mile)....|16 m., 41 s...|Nat’l Team (R. G. * Gr. Brit.-N. I.)Aug. .1, 1953. .} London 
2 ; 


New Four-Mile Relay Record (Unconfirmed)—16:30.6, National Team, 
grove, Peter Clark, Derek Ibbotson, Brian Hewson) 


Bannister, C. J. Ch 
away, G. W. Nanke- 
ville, D. C. Seaman) 


land, at White City Stadium, London, Sept. 27, 1958. 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


400 mtrs. (4x100)..... 
800 mtrs. (4x200)..... 


1,600 mtrs. (4x400)... 


3,200 mtrs. (4x800)... 
6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500).. 


39.5 Be. ae ns 


7m., 15.8 8... 
15 m., 14.8 s.. 


Nat'l team. ........ i. Sake as 

-| Univ. of Texas..... a fn Ra ata 
(W. Wilson, E.South- 
ern, H. Gainey, B 
Whilden) 

.|Jamaica Team.,.... Jamaica, 
(A. S. Wint, L. Laing,| B.W.I. 
H. MeKenley, G. 

Rhoden) 
Nat'l team......... Belgium... 


Budapest, Honved... |/Hungary.... 


Sport Egyesulet 
(F. Mikes, L. Tabori, | 
I. Rozsavolgyi, 8, Tharos) 


FIELD EVENTS 


High jump.... 
Running broad 


jump.. 
Rua,, hop, step, jump. 
OLOAV OUI sacs elascjars ae 
16 Ib. shot put 


Discus throw 


16 lb. hammer throw.. 
Decathlon 


New Decathlon Record 


unconfirmed record of 8,013 by Vasily Kuznetsov, USSR). 


WOMEN 
RUNNING 


200 meters 
400 meters 


7 ft. 8.2: in. 
26 ft., 814 in. 
(8,13 m.) 
54 ft. 334 in,. 
(16.56 m.) 


15 ft., 84 in.. 


63 ft., 134 in.. 
(19. 


(59.28 m. 
281 ft., 2 in.. 
eet m.) 
225 ft. 4in... 


7,985 pts..... 


(Unconfirmed)—8,302 pts., 
United States-USSR dual track meet at Moscow, July 


Y.Stepanov........ U.S8.S.R, 
Jesse Owens. ....... U..8. A... 
A. F. da Silva....... Brazil..... 
R. A. Gutowski..... OCS ACen 
W. Parry O’Brien... |U. S. A.... 
.|Fortune Gordien..../U.S. A.... 
. /E, Dantelsen..,..... Norway... 
Harold Connolly..../U.S. A.... 
Rafer Johnson...... On StAcs soe 


, in international track and field meet with Fin- 


by Rafer Johnson, 
27-28, 1958. (Broke 


Great Britain (Michael Bla- 


-.. Dec. 1, 1956... )Melbourne, 
Aust. 
... JApr. 5, 1957..jAustin, Tex. 
July 27, 1952. . |Helsinki 
-,.|Aug. 8, 1956. . |Brussels, ) 
um ) 
. Sept. 20, 1955. . |Budapest, 
Hungary 
...|July 13, 1957. . |Leningrad 
.../May 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor 
...|Mar. 16, 1955. . |Mexico City 
++. Apr. 27, 1957.. |Palo Alto, 
Calif. 
...|Nov. 1, 1956.. |Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
... |Aug, 22, 1953. ,|Pasadena, 
Calif. 
-.. |Nov. 26, 1956. . |Melbourne, 
Aust. 
-+. June 20, 1958. . ‘Bakersfield, 
June 10-11,'55 Kingsbi 
.. June 55. . gs 5 - 
} Calif. = 


United States, during first 
own official record and an 


Mar.20, 1958 

Mar.22; 1958. 
Aug. 2, hes: 
June 10, 1956. - 
Sept..24, 1933... 


July 4, 1955.. 
.|Aug. 16, 1956.. 
Sept., 6, 1957.. 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records; Decathlon; Rodeo 873 


RELAY RACES 


—- PAR anuda PACA 

_ 440 yards (4x10)... ./45.68........ Nat'l team... ...... Australia... .. Dec. 5, 1956. .|Sydney, 

(8. B. de la Hunty, Aust. 

N. W. Croker, F. N. 
Mellor, B. Cuthbert) 

400 mtrs. (4x100)...../44.5.s........ Nat'l, team......... Australia. .... Dee. 1, 1956. .|Melbourne, 
S. B. de la Hunty, Aust. 

N. Croker, F. Mellor, 

B. Cuthbert) 

800 mtrs. (4x200).....)1 m., 36.3 s..,|National team....,..|Australia.,...|Dec. 5, 1956.. Sydney . 
(M., weet e 

Cuthbert, F ae rar r 

N. Croker) 

880 yds, (4x220)...... 1 m., 36.3 s.,.| Nat'l team......... Australia..... \Dec. 5, 1956. ./Sydney, 

(M, J. Mathews, N. Aust, 

W. Croker, F, N. 

: Mellor, 3B. Cuthbert) 

- 2,640 yards (3x880)...|6 m., 36.2 s...|National team...... Hungary..... July 21, 1954. .|Tata, 
yee pockat A, Oros, Hungary 
az 

2,400 mtrs. (3x800)...|6 m., 27.6 8...| National team. ..... U,S.S.R.... .. Sept. 11, 1955. .| Moscow, 
(N. Otkalenko, A. Lapshina, L. Lisenko) U.S.S.R. 


HURDLES 


Zi. NOSE ck ee enue [Petey peice July 29, 1956. . \Frenchen, 
Germany _ 


FIELD EVENTS 


Running high jump... | 5ft.,103gin...|I. Balas............ }Rumania ohielae June 22, 1958.. ee 
1 | man 
BroadsUumMp. 2 5..., \20 ft., 934 in.. |E Dunska- |Poland,......|/ Aug. 20, 1956. . |Budapest 
(6.35 m.) Krzeskinska | Nov. 27, 1956. .|/Melbourne 
Shot put. =. ..5..4... - aeve ati oie Galina Zybina...... WSS Ruviecs. Oct. 13, 1956.. esr: 
Discus throw........ seer ‘ 4 in. |N. Dumbadze. . -. USS.R eee Oct. 18, 1952. ‘ros ‘ 
WMMOUI. |. fet es. 188ft.34in.,,|M. A. Pazera...... jsleeneatie cen July 24, 1958. Candi, 
ales 
Pentathlon... ........ 4,846 pts..... {Galina Bystrova.... USSR Stan (cet. 15-16,1957. Odessa, ce 


Decathlon and Pentathlon National Champions 


DECATHLON 


(100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 
javelin and 1500 meters.) 


Year Champion Affiliation Points 
1941 |John Borican.............. Wahtiry sear A Oncrtis<.apcedhnatiscdie ts werciitere Ree 5666 
1942 |William Terwilliger......... Onattached, Dexa, TWDGIS). Wcs,..< soceterne iy kage 6802 
1943. |William Watson......... Se DetrottsPolce Ay As. 26. a... cs 1caeee eee 5994 
1944 Irving Mondschein.,........ Brooklyn Army Base..: 2.2... ...0ceececess seen 5748 
1945 |Charles Beaudry........... Marquette University. 2. oe nse ow mre bole 5886 
1946 jIrving Mondschein.......... NewYork: Uni versity. «6 oe sicis. ce oi ace one oo oe mie 6466 
1947 |Irving Mondschein.......... New: Yorks WUIVOrsity se Te oro. fejea) oe ayes avait: v srarsctiene 6715 
1948 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tuiare, Calif...............-... oe 7224 
1949 (Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif... 0.0.2... cece cere 7556 
1950 {Robert Mathias............ Onattached, Tulare, Calif.................0.0008 8042 
1951 (/Robert Richards............ Illinois A. CG : rr 7834 
*1952 |Robert Mathias..,......... Tulare, Calif aac 7825 
1953. +|Milton Campbell......- Plainfield, N. 7235 
1954 |Robert Richards Los Angeles A 6501 
1955 |Robert Richards Los Angeles A. 6873 
1956 |Rafer Johnson U. C.L. A 7754 
1957 |Charles Pratt. ore |New York Pioneer Club 7164 
1958 ‘Rafer Johnson............ Uo. L 7754, 
PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 
Year x Champion Affiliation Pointe 
1941 | John Seeean Sighs ac oe _ [Asbury PRERVA LOT ae tie i ero ocit = ora ple Righs a ce 3244 
1943 Bulace Peacock... .|U. 8. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York........ } 3225 
1944 |Eulace Peacock. AUS i ODG. INOW YORK. so5 5 njccle: vcts tee P userrre nes 2852 
1945 |Eulace Peacock... U.S. C. OW OPI 2 Js) acslele(sme'asts Aen eerie ee 3148 
1946 |Charles E. Beaudr. Marquette. Club, ie ge PO eno Gay Aa On 2885 
1947 |John Voight...... 3 Fe pacopni tae He OF Dean By Cre eiessivieceeg tre oa. Meaie ewe aad 
sed Ay Sen eae ennnette; -Paetic thcawsseccs 4 ne neti ote Nae 
1949 aaa ee Nene Set Fe tee Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, oS 0 ‘nial e=eNious a eieaes 3414 
1950 |Wilbur Ross...........-. . Baldwin-Wallace... 0... sein cecese erent tiabvees 3277 
195t |Brayton Norton............ San Diego Naval Training Genter so cscce anita 3452 
*1952 |Brayton Norton............ Maguna Beach, Calif. s.r) <s-¥. vss) «i sel oars 3129 
1953 |Brayton Norton..........-- Occidental College; Los Angeles,  Galif.<.... c= aeaee 3278 
1954 |Brayton Norton............ Occidental College, Los Angeles, ee Toe ieee 3400 
1955. |Des Koch. .~.........:+.--- University of Southern California. ~ isan | 3216 
1956 |Howard Smith............. University of Southern California............... \ 3033 
1957 |Howard Smith.‘ - 22. /..... ‘/Southern California Striders .........-..---.+-+- 3362 
1958 |'Howard Smith. a, . Southern California Striders ............-.-..... { 3200 
*New scoring system imangarated= 
Rodeo Cowboy All Around Champions 
Source; Rodeo Cowboys Association, Inc. 
Maat bs ace 1952 Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas...... 30,934 
Bee or nates, eae See Kans... 21,7¢6 1953 Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash... 33,674 
1948 Gerald Roberts, Strong Oy, + Diggs 1904 Buck Rutherford, Lenapah, ‘Okla. | 40,408 
1949 Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla..... 21,496 1955 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S.D. 42/065 
1950 Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash... 30,715 1956 Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla.... 43,381 
1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S.D..... . 29.104 1957 Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla.. . 33,299 


{ 


Sporting Events—American Track ond Field B 
American Track and Field Rovarto. 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union. Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards par cas 


as 
7 


less otherwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record; in such ins ‘com- 
parable records by American citizens also are listed. A number of new records await 
MEN—OUTDOOR ; 
Distance Time Holder Where Made 3 
Melvin E. Patton... . 
100 yards....- 
220 yards..... 
220 yards..... 
(slight curve) 
220 yards..... 
(aroun 
300 yards..... i 
300 yards.....|30.2 s, 
fal ee oan 
yards’. ..:.. 
ena 1 Thomas Courtney... .|Los Angeles, 
ety cade ae .|Lonnie Spurrier. ..... Berkeley, Calif........... Mar . 
(three Lee 
Lonnie Spurrier. ..... Berkeley, Calif........... Apr 15, 1955 
t $30 coe Wes Santee...........|Randalls Island, N. Y July 6, sane 
Pemilenc aos. . Jim Bailey (F)....... Los Angeles, Calif 5, 19. 
1 malle pitas ties S Stockton, Calif 1, 1957 
2 miles .. (Compton, Calif 3, 1955 
3 miles . |{Compton, Calif... . 31, 1957 
4 miles East Lansing 22, 1937 
5 miles é 28, 1956 
6 miles....... ..|Doug Kyle (F). 21, 1957 
6 miles....... ..|Gordon McKenzie. . 9, 1956 
7 miles....... . |. Kolehmainen..... . 1, 1913 
‘0000 Cl RRS a nea H. Kolehmainen...... 1, 1913 
Oaniles So... H. Kolehmainen..... . 1, 1913 
fo miles...... H. Kolehmainen...... 1, 1913 
... |Mikko Hietanen (F). 15, 1947 
15 miles. 2 Charles Pores Satete Ree Hen 
“ iles...... James Rs a. diners oe tie Par 7. 
9 Boar een Albin Stenroos....... New York, 26, 1925 
MEN—INDOOR 
60 yards. James Golliday aor ts at bh ners Sees Feb. 25, 1956 
100 yards tts .|David Sime.......... Washington, D Jan. — 1956 
220 yards..... Yheo. P. Ellison...... Brooklyn, N. oe March 1935 
220 sends eek . [Robert Rodenkirchen: Hanover, N. H Feb. 22" 1938 
long laps 
300 cy haa sf James Lingel........ Buffalo, N. a ; ..|Feb. 14, 1953 
300 yards. .... Herbert McKenley (F)|Chicago, Iil.. : |Mareh 14, 1947 
(dirt track, 
around2curves) 
440 yards. ARF Boni cotere eae Roy Cochran........ New York,“Nu Ya nce: March 25, 1942 
gingers a Se TOD.Bs'. cheata eel eee oe Herbert Mekeaiey (F) |Chicago, Ths ee eee March 15, 1947 
rt track) 
500 yards OSS BSP. ten ..|Charles Jenkins. ..... NewoYorkjcN. Yoon. Feb. 4, 1956 
600 yards.....|1 m., 09.5 s ..|Mal Whitfleld, , New ‘York,-N..¥.. sos ce. Feb. 28. 1953 
880 yards.....ji m., 50.3s...... . {Arnold Sowell... ..... |New York. N.Y... 1077" Feb. 9, 1957 
Bae ro i Yisteus 1 m., 47.8 s. .|John Woodruft.......|Hanover, N. H........... March 14; 1940 
(long laps) 
: Don Gehrmann...... New York, N. Y.. Feb. 16, foee 
1,000 yards... .|2. m., 08.2 s....... { en “Nowe geeeenees 
1,320 yards. ..|3 m., 01.28......... Joseph M. Dead . |New York, N. Y. 
1,320 yards... .|/3 m.. 02.6 s. . . John Borican........ New York, N. Y¥ 
(long laps) 
POLHAIG Peete k. 4m., 03:64.. 5.0 2... Gunnar Nielsen (F) ..|New York, N. Y 
4m., 03.858... + | Wes Santee... oc... ‘Boston, Mass.......... 
2 milesi. ok cos 8 m., 50.58... .|Horace Ashenfelter. ..|New York, N. Y 
3 miles 13 m,, 45.7 Bo. ks J. Gregory Rice...... New York, 
4.miles see. 19 m., 27.8 s.. walliam Ritola Sony.” . |New York, 
19 m., 39.4 s.. wilt seeks Bonhag.:...... New York, 
6 miles.;..... 24 m., 21.8 8.. at Wiliam Ritola (F).... |New ‘York 
24 m., 59.4 s.. |G. VesBonbag.. vn. cca New York, 
Smiles; 5... 5... 30 m., 24.0 s.. H. Kolshmaien. ...|Buffalo, N. 
METOT OB) ss. 2 35 m., 36.4 s.. H. Kolehmainen.. Buffalo, N 
Bomileay. go. 6. 40 m., 47.8 3.. H. Kolehmainen. Buffalo, N 
Damiles cis. 46 m., 00.6 s... .. |H. Kolehmainen . |Buffalo, N. 
10 miles...... 51 m., na:6 8. ...|H. Kolehmainen . |Buffalo, N. 
25 miles...... 2h., 44 m,, 50s..:..|M. Maloney...,..... New York, 
MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
| W. Williams......... Berlin, Ger... os... cane AU SP 
ROOMMCTENS ar 2O.0 Bec. ona kines Ira Murchison Berlin, Ger 0. ees . 4, be 
Leamon King. . |Ontario, Calif 20, 1956 
200 meters. 25. /20.0.9. 0... vw ee eae David Sime. .. |Sanger, Calif... , 1955 
ZOO Meters 67/2058 Bs. 6.) codices coe Roland Locke, -...|/Lincoln, Nebr... .. 1, 1926 
(slight curve) : 
Andy Stanfield... . Philadelphia, Pa.. 26, 1951 
200 meters 20.68 Andy Stanfield....... Los Angeles, Calif. 28, 1952 
(with HIENIER eae or ee ee ‘Thane Baker.,...... Bakersfield, Calif, . 23, 1956 
Bobby Morrow...... Melbourne, BMISt Wisals sites 27, 1956 
oO “ated ... (338 HF Tee Stanfield..... ebre: Secure Rep eS tas 2, 18, 1949 
eee ee ou Jones........... 
soto, turns) 8 Angeles, Calif 30, 1956 
Meters. ... Mal Whitfield........ Antwerp, Belgium........ 
600 meters. . | ; .|Mal Whitfield: : => 1.2) Long Beach, Calif... 112): oan te Tose 
800 meters. ... Tom Courtney... .... Oslo, Norway............ Au 1957 
1,000 meters. . . | {Tom Courtney....... Goteborg, Sweden......., July 4, 1957 


_- Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 875 

Distance _. Time Holder Where Made Date 
1,500 meters.. ./3 m., 42.8 s......... Wes Santee. BH tae ompton, Calif. ...... s 

meters. ..|8 m.. 12.2 8.. crea ‘Wilt aa eee "1 3une 20! 180 

5,000 meters...|14 m., 4.2s......... SERED TUER cin incr ‘Compton, Calif.......... May. 31, 1957 

8.000 meters. . i 23 m., 4b gs “|W. J Aram iy e's Bark, Nov ico June 2, 1912 
m. AF Sh Bie oa z Kusocins: i" is Angeles, Calif........ i 

10,000 meters 3 m., SOS aire en, Foe Day CS ee Se ae ‘Los Angeles, Calif........ Mee a 1986 


METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 


4 Jesse Owens........ \New York, 
60 meters..... 6.68....... tse.seseeh4 Ben Johnson... ..-.. New York, N 
Herbert. Thompson. |New York, N, 
100 meters Robt. Rodenkirchen. . |Brooklyn, 
200 meters ..|Theo. P, Ellison Brookl: 
meters . »|Roy Cochran New Yor 
500 meters aye { Mal Whitfield New York, N. Y 
Mal Whitfield Chicago, 
600 meters 3 James B. Herbert New York. 
Arnie Sowell... . . |New York, 
John Woo Hanover, N. H. 
.|Lloyd Hahn,...:.... New York, N. Y 
Wes Santee.........; ew York, 
2: Paavo Nurmi (F)..... Buffalo, 
ide a WG Era erriee ‘Horace Ashenfelter. . : |New York 
11 m., 27.4s... . |Horace Ashenfelter. ..|New York, 
14°m., 23.2. 8. 2 225s William Ritola (F)....|New York, 
14 m., 30.9s........ Donald R. Lash...... [New York, 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 
6m., 29.68........ F. 3 Murray........ New York, Nic ¥.. epee Oct. 27, 1883 
3m., 48.6s........ iP Murray; 222 car Williamsburg, J ed on May 30, 1884 
21 m., 09.2 s........ F. P. Murray.......- ewe Vork; NOY .c.. chee Nov. » 1883 
29 m., 40.8 s........ T. H. Armstrong Jr..|New York, N. Y.......... Nov. 6, 1877 
36 m., 10s8........ G. H. Goulding (F).../New Brunswick, N. J Oct. 23, 1915 
8 m., W. H. Purdy New York, NS ¥i5 2 ues May , 188 
43 ov, 28.4 5 . H. ‘|New Brunswick, N. J... .: Oct. 23, 1915 
45 m., 28.0 s E. M Boston, Mass............ Oct. » 1 
50 m., 40.8 's .. |New Brunswick, Ne Siitanac Oct. 23, 1915 
52 m., 51.6 s. .|Forest Park, L. I Oct. 
1h., im. New York, N.Y. 
..ji h., 10 Boston, Mass. 
Lh., 17 Boston, Mass. . 
2h., 2m. New York, N. 
3 h., 8 m. New York, N. 
4h., 3 m. New York, N. 
:|7 mi., 1,437 ‘ New York, N. 
14 mi., 1118. ‘ William Plant Bases New York, N. 
WALKING—INDOOR 
6 m., 19.2 s BEY. H. Laskau....|New York, N. Y.. March 4, 1950 
ASO, 37 Bi oe. eo Goulding (F)...)New York, N. Y..:....... March 18, 1916 
20 m., 49.8 s. 1G: a eortting (F)...|Brooklyn, N. Y¥........... March 30, 1912 
28 m., Ya ea .|G. H. Goulding (F),..|Brooklyn, N. Y.......... March 30, 1912 
35 m., 48.4 s... .|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... iNew York, N. Youu es March 28, 1925 
43 m,, 09.8 s. .{Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York, ING Wiis oo ante March 28, 1925 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
3, meters.. .}12 m,, 52.78........ Henry Laskau....... Long Beach, Calit........ June 20, 1952 
3008 meters... |22 m., 56.8 s. ‘ |Harry Hinkel........ Milwaukee, Wis.......... June 30, 1934 
10,000 meters. .|47 m., 05 8.......... Harry. Hinkel........ Yonkers; IN. Yoo -n!- sees Nov. 2, 1926 
15,000 meters. . |1 ha ‘14 m,, 36s. John Knackstedt..... Forest Park, N. Y........ Nov. 18, 1934 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
eters,. .]@ m., 07.3 8......... htt ge eee (F)....) New York, N. Y Feb. 23, 1935 
eo te 6 m.. 08.8 s. “|Zouis Welch......... cB oston, Mass Feb. 10; 1934 
3.000 meters.. .|/12 m., 49 s.......... Net sare Plant... -|Brooklyn, N. Y Feb. 13, 1926 
4,000 meters...|/17 m., 13.2s......,./\G.H , Goulding a. -|Brooklyn, N. Y. March 30, 1912 
i 17 m., 51.2 s........|J. B. Pearman. : || New York, March 14, 1925 
5,000 meters.. .|/21 m., 50.6 s.. ..| William Plant... New York, Feb. 3, 1925 
7,000 meters. . .|31 m., 16.6 s.. _.|Ugo Frigerio ). New York, March 28, 1925 
8,000 meters.. ./35 m., 35.6 8. .|Ugo Frigerio is New York, .|March 28, 1925 
9,000 meters. ..|40 m., 10.8 s Z Ugo Frigerio ¥). New York, .|March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 Ugo Frigerio (1) . .'March 28, 1925 
RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap. “Denotes indoor record.) 
er: 4x100)—39.5s.,. United States Na- 1600 meters (4x400)—3m,. 4s., United States 
cual reed Grareuiacns, King, B Baker, Morrow), Team (Matson, Cole, Moore. Whitfield), Hel- 


lbourne, oper Dec. 1, 1956. 
car yards (4x110)—39.9s., Univ. of Texas (Wil- 
son, Southern, Gainey, Whiiden), Lawrence, Kans., 
Apr. 20, 1957; Abilene Christian (Briggs, Mg 
house, Segrest, Morrow), Fresno, Calif., May 11, 


19840 meters (4x200)—1m. 22.%s., Univ. of Texas 


(Whilden, Gene Southern, Wilson), Austin, 
r. 
T5850" ao tee (4x22) —1m. 22.%s., Univ. of Texas 


( pe micen Gainey Southern, Wilson), Austin, Tex- 


as, 19 
1000 elats medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
Im. 50s., United States Team (Mal Whitfield, Craig 
Dixon, Richard pa Andrew Stanfield), Basle, 
Switzerland, Aug. 1949. Im. 56.1s., New York 
GC. (Will lard ie 0. on Kunit, Milton viewer: 

en McPoland), New York, N. Y., July 9, 1935. 
*(440, 100, Vegi 300)—1m. 59.7s. New York Curb 
Exchange A. (James Herbert, Harry Hoffman, 
Edward: QO’ Sulitvan, George Dee), New York City, 
eb. 27 

1060 yards sprint. medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 
*im. 52.0s., as Y. Gra eS St. Boys (H. McKenley, 
A. Stanfield, . Rhoden, M. Whitfield), New York, 
N. ¥-5 Feb. a 1953. 


sinki, Soemepary July 27, 1952. 

1 mile (4x440)—3m.. 07.3s., United States team 
(s. Senkias, T. Courtney, L. Spurrier, L. Jones), 
Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 1, 1956. *3m, 14.4 s., N. ¥. 
Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, A. Stanfield, G. 
poe M. Whitfield), Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 


Two miles (4x880)—%m. 22.%s., Occidental Coll. 
(Reisbord, Wray, Hadley, White), Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 24, 1957. *7m. 33.9s., Seton Hall College 
(Anthony Luciano, Robert Rainer, Frank Fletcher, 
Chet Lipski), New York City, March 25, 1942. 

4 miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52.6s., United States 
Team (J. Montes, W. Druetzler, Ww. Santee, 
Barnes), London, Aug. 4, 1952. 21.%s., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, Carl Coan. 
William McKniff, Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Wy 
oe 11, 1933. 

i eat hie rare 09.0 s., Uni States 
team (G. I. Matza, J. Beatty, J. Villareal), 
Finland, ‘Se a 10, 1956. 

eters medley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
om. Ad 9s, U.S. Army Team (H, Bright, G. Brown, 

Cryer, WwW. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. Y., June 28, 


953, 
Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—%m. 18.3s., 


*17m, 


Univ, 


pias i T. C. (Caffey, Johnson, 
Buftalo ‘ Aig. 18, 1957. *7m. ee 2s oe, 
New yore University’ ‘(@abian Francis, Jared Fang- 
Prag te Denar has aulte  NincMitehell), New York 
, Feb. 
miles distance medley 
le —9m. 42s.,, Southern Calif. 


it medley relay (440, el 220, 
zoe Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, R. 
Blair, W . Santee), Austin, Tex., Apr. ie 954; 


HURDEE RACING 


Son, Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947; Gar- 
ion Campbell, Lafayette, Ind., Mar. 26, 1949. 
65 meters: Five 3 ff. 6 in. hurdles—8. 3s., Allan 
Tolmich. New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 
6 in. hurdles—* 


70 yards: Six 3 -28., Lee Cal- 
nour, Was on, D.c., Jan. 26, 1957. 
120 yards: Ten 3 ft.’6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 


Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 9, 1956. 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 22, a Sti Sis 
Haakon Lidman (Sweden), Dayisville, aus April 
Pe ah #15.8 s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N , Jan, 

200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.2 s., David 
Sime, Durham, N. C., May 5, 1956; Ancel Robinson, 
Austin, Texas, June "15, 1957, 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.2 s., David 
Sime, Durham, N. C., May 5, 1956; Ancel Robinson, 
Austin, Texas, June 15, 1957. 

400 meters: ‘Ten 3 ft. hurdles—49.5 s. +» G. Davis, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 29, 1956. 

440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—50.5s., Josh Cul- 
breath, Oslo, Norway, Aug. 9, 1957. 


STEEPLECHASE 


8,000 meters—8m. 45.4s., Horace Ashenfelter, 
Helsinki, July 25, 1952. 
,000 meters—*8m. 48. 6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 
2 miles—9m,. 49.6s., Charles Jones, Be Ohio, 
June 22, (ae *9m, 35.4s., Joseph P, McCluskey, 
New York, . Y., Feb, 22, 1941. 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 


Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
ring, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
‘ - hee M. Osborn, 'st. Louis, Mo., April 


* Denotes indoor record. 


£88, 182, 


Stanley Walters), Fresno, Sat Mey May 


ty. 
= hop, and jump—52 i 
Sharpe, Melbourne, Australia, Noy. ; 
POLE sae! = | 
For height—15 ft. ae ae ustin, 
Texas, June 15, fost 5 reat (board run- 
way). Cornelius Warmerdam, gt Son Tll., -Mar. 
20, 1943. 
For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 
THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 
Weight (including handle) 16 Ibs.. entire rg 
4 feet, thrown: from 7-foot circle—224 ft. 107% 
Harold Connolly, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 2, 1956. 
PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 
63 ft. 2 in. W. Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, 
calit. Nov. 1, 1956. 
ft. 5144 in., W. Parry O’Brien, New York, 
N. , Feb. 18, 1956. 
THROWING THE DISCUS 
Sree 4 lbs. 632 oz. From 8 ft, 23 . circle— 
6 in., Fortune Gordien, Pasa tag Calif., 
rir ao 1953. 
THROWING THE JAVELIN 
270 seey Franklin Held, Pasadena, Calif., Sept. 


coh THROWING- WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 7-ft. circle without follow—45 ft, 2 
in., Robert Backus, New York, N. Y., June 8, 1957. 

56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 14 Ar P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco. Calif., Feb. 4. 

35-lb. weight for distance—64 ft ‘gig in., Robert 
Backus, Boston, Mass., Nov. 17, 1956. 


ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


7,743 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 


DECATHLON 
7,985 points, Rafer Johnson, Kingsburg, Calif., 
June 10, 1955. 
PENTATHLON 


3,400 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles ,Calif., 
June 25, 1954. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who “‘by his (or her) 
erformance, example and influence as ae amateur, has done the most during the year to advance 


he cause of sportsmanship.’’ The A. A. 


U. polls sports leaders throughout the country in its search. 


Year | Name Sport Points || Year Name Sport Points 
930..|/Robert T. Jones ....... Golf, 1.625 1944.. |Ann Curtis............ Swimming 694 
1931. , |Barney Berlinger. . Track... 425 1945. , |Felix A. Blanchard.,,.. Football. . 923 
1932, , |J. A. Bausch........... Track... 687 946.. |Arnold Tucker ........ Football. . 597 
1933, .|Glenn Cunningham Track, 611 1947, . |John B. Kelly, Jr...... Rowing 663 
1934,,)/W. R. Bonthron....... rack, 1,072 1948... |Robert B. Mathias..... Track 1,491 
1935. ./W. L. Little, Jr Golf... 694 1949.. |Richard T. Button,.... Skating 947 
1936, ./Glenn Morris. Track 1.106 T9650; }Fred Wilt.<. .2%s-0.. 28% Trac 7197 
1937,.\|J. D. Budge Tennis 1,398 1951... |Rev. Robt. E. Richards.| Track, +263 
1938, ,|Don Lash... ack 3 459 1952. .|Horace Ashenfelter.....| Track 1,112 
1939. .|J. W- Bur Rowing 1,063 1953..|Dr. Sammy Lee Diving 1,676 
1940. , GregoryRice. Track 1,013 1954..|Mal Whitfield . -| Track ,689 
1941,, Hesite MacMitchell. .;;|Track... 848 1955..|Harrison Dillard. .|Track....] 1,375 
1942, . |Cornelius Warmerdam . Track....| 1,101 1956. . |Patricia K. MceCormick.. Diving... 1,889 
1943..|Gilbert Dodds. AL TPAOK 38 860 1957. .|Bobby Joe Morrow.... . (Track... /- 1,548 


Bobsled Championships in 1958 


Italian Two-Man Championship, Cortina D’Am- 
pezzo, Italy, Jan, 18— otter Monti-Renzo Alvera, 
Italy. Time (4 runs)—5:31. 

World Two-Man Gistanlecohig! Garmisch-Par- 
tenkirchen, Germany, Jan. 25- ats Eugenio Monti- 
Renzo Alvera, Italy. Time—5:05.78. 

Skeleton Championship eon ts Cup), S8t. 
Moritz, Switzerland, Jan. 24—Nino Bibbia, Italy. 
Ageregate Time—27i.7 sec, 

World Four-Man Championship, Garmisch-Part- 
enkirchen, Germany, Feb. Virgen No. 1;.Hans 
Roesch, driver, Time—4:49.3 


Oh eon one es: ao Moritz, Switz- 
an. e —Monti, Lechern ogana, Al 
all Italy, Time—1:21.16 and 1:21. 06. 2 raves 

North American Championships, Lake Placi 
N.Y., Feb, 22-23—Two-Man: Tuity Latour-Fosct 
Morgan. Time—5:00.91. Four-Man: USAF Team; 
Capt. Hill Moore, driver, Time—4:49.71. 

A.A.U, Championships, Lake Placid, N.Y., Feb, 
15—Four-Man: Art Tyler, Doug Tyler, Parker 
Vooris, Lt. Tom Butler, Adirondack Bobsled Club. 
Time—4:41.36 (meet record). 


World Timber Carnival Championships in 1958 
Albany, Oreg., July 2-4 


100-ft. Pole Speed Climbing—Danny Sailor, 
be A eS Cc. Time—0:35.6. 
ee opping—Ha, Johnson, Castle Rock, 
Wash., 1:26.2. Ee 
Log ’Rolling—Harola Hooper, Kelso, Wash. 
z ponceing (30-in, log)—Max Searls, Toutle, Wash., 


Log Ononping= oe in, alder log)—Gus Ri 
Otis, Oreg., 0.45.4 2 ungeth 


Axe Ehtewsie (20 ft.)—Stan Johnson, Castle 
Rock, Wash 


All Around Trophy—Stan Lyon, Pendleton, Oreg. 


Event 


6 Fg PR ae 27K et Fate ae ei 
CET) 0 eS ee HOE TiB so one see 
rn O07 Fo ital gee ee 1 m., 47.2 s 

Vs erie snes ares secaee agi as 3 m., 58.68 
PETS or ek see okies ss 8 m., 46.3 s 

440 yd. relay.......... 50 Sie rinte aah aie 
SAO Vd, NAY 22k ys 1 m.,'22.7s 
PmileTelay.....-..:.. 530934 ne 

2 mile relay........... V1» Bare 7 1 AF arcana 
4 mile relay............|16 m., 53.6 s.... 
Sprint medley relay..,.|3 m., 20.2 s...... 
Distance mediey relay. . |9 m., 49.7 s 

480 yd. shuttle relay... . |0:58.4.......... 
120 yd. high hurdles... . |13.5 8......... 
220 yd. low hurdles.....|22.2s......... 
440 yd. hurdles........ Cee LS ene se ieee oe 
PIM UIND isos ee. 6 ft., 1114 in 
Broad JUMP. a. 26 ft. 814 in 
RSHOUAITG Fare eee Se 60 ft., 3%4 in 
SRPUMEAAIN 5c 2 oie. cooiec estes 257 ft. Lin... . 
Hammer . 204 ft. 5% in. 
Discus. . . 190 ft. 74 in. 


Pole vault....... 
Hop-Step-Jump... 


15 ft., 9% in 
151 ft., 434 in.. 


~ 


ane 


= "Sporting Events—College Track 
American College Track and Field Records 


Records to Oct 1, 1958 


.|Ernie Shelton, U. 8. C.. 
. .|Jesse Owens, Ohio State,..;/Ann Arbor, Mich.,. 
.|Bill Neider, Kansas 


.|Albert Hall, Cornell. 
.|Sim Iness, So. Californ 


Holder-college 


: ~~ 


Records; Interscholastic Records — 877 


Melvin Patton, U. S. C....|Fresno, Calif 


James Golliday, North- 


Ray Norton, San Jose St.. 


David Sime, Duke 


Texas Univ., (Wilson, 
Gainey, Southern, 
Whilden’ 

Abilene Christian (Griggs, 
Woodhouse, Segrest, 
Morrow: 


) 
.|Texas Univ., (Wilson, 


Gainey, Southern 
Whilden 


California (Reese, Froom, 


Barnes, Klemmer, 
Occidental (White, 

bord, Wray, Hadley) 
Occidental (White, Reis- 

bord, Wray, Hadley) 


Kansas (Cindrich, Moody, 


Blair, Santee) 


.|Occidental (Banbauer, 
Reisbord, Wray, Hadley) 


Missouri 
lund, Wiebe, Batch) 


Dick Attiesey, U.S. C.... 


David Sime, Duke 


Aneel Robinson, Fresno St 


Bob DeVinney, Kansas., . 


John Fromm, Pacific 
Lutheran 


Glenn Davis, Ohio State... 
..|Don Bowden, Calif 
. .| James Bailey, Oregon 

.|Alex Henderson, Ariz. State} 


MelIntyre, Eng- 


Where made 


ate 


isc eres May 15, 1948 

Evanston, Ill....... May 14, 1955 
Sanger, Calif....... June 9, 1956 
Raleigh, N. C...... May 18, 1957 
Austin, Texas...... June 15, 1957 
San Jose, Calif. .... Apr. 12, 1958 
Sanger, Calif....... June 9, 1956 
Berkeley, Calif. .... une 14, 1958 
Austin, Texas...... June 15, 1957 
Los Angeles, Calif. .|May 5, 1956 
Berkeley, Calif..... June 14, 1958 
Austin, Texas:..... Apr. 20, 1957 
Fresno, Calif......; May 11, 1957 
Austin, Texas...... Apr. 5, 1957 
Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 17, 1941 
Los Angeles, Calif. .| May 24, 1957 
Los Angeles, Calif. .|May 18, 1957 
Austin, Texas...... Apr. 2, 1954 
Modesto, Calif... . May 25, 1957 
Des Moines, Iowa.. .| Apr. 27, 1957 
Fresno, Calif....... May 13, 1956 
Durham, N.C..... ay 5, 1956 
Austin, Texas. .....|June 15, 1957 
Des Moines, Ia.....|/Apr. 25, 1952 
..|Los Angeles, Calif. .| June 1955 
May 25, 1935 

Manhattan, Kans...|May 19, 1956 
June 14, 1958 

June 22, 1956 

June 20, 1953 

June 15, 1957 

June 30,-1956 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


| Site and year 


Event Record Holder School 
J \Jesse Owens.......... E. Tech., Cleveland, O. 
100-yds.......... 0:09.4....... \ |James Jackson........ Alameda, Calif....... 
TR ren 0:20.6 »,.jMel. Clipper... 0. ..% 2. ers are §., Pasadena., 
#40 yds... -.6+-: 0:46.6.5...... Dave Mills......:.:.. Lakewood, Ohio...... 
880-yds....... WS 2S et Don Bowden.......... Abraham Lincoln Sch., 
San Jose, Calif..... 
100 a rea CE RE ogame rae Pe Dyral Burleson........ Cottage Grove., Ore. . 
120 yd. high hdles:/0:13.9...... . |George O. Hearn..... . Lower Merion H. 5&., 
Ardmore, Pa. 2.2... 
180 yd. low hurdles|0:18.5........ Charles E. Tidweil..... cngepend=ts (Kans.) 
enior FL. sue 
2007yd. low hurdles/0:21.7........ William Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, San 
Antonio, Texas..... 
High jump.,...... 6 ft., 934 in.... |Walter Mangham, Jr...|Senior H. 8., New 
M Upsh Piedmont: Cailt?. "1. 
[iy ach seretneonee 25 ft., 414 in... |Monte Upshaw........ ledmont, Calif...... 
eet aut Pindoor) 13 ft., 344 in...|Fletecher A. Gilders. ...| Northwestern H. S., 
Detroit, Mich,..... 
Pole vault (out.)..|15 ft., 4% in....|James A. Brewer...... North Phoenix H. §., 
~ Eanes far a 
.)../69 ft., 3 in.....|/Dallas Long.......... ort: oenix H. &., 
Shot put (12 Ib.) »3i os ~ w Bhoentsy Ati Pies 
large)... .|154 ft., 9 in.. . |Edsel bbels..... .|Wolbach, Nebr....... 
ie ee rye 184 ft., 234 in.. |Alfred Oerter......... Sewanhaka H. S., 
pines “ Floral oe Ne Wie. 
(eee 222 ft., 1034 in. |Jan. A. orsky......|Ramsay H.S., Mt. 
Bevent iy ; Pleasant, Pa....... 
Relays 
{ |Conway, Branch, Gath-|Boy’s High, Brooklyn, 
ers, Montgomery = . 533) ONG Y. 2. Jerse oan 
440 yd. relay. >. .|0:42.0....... Brackenridge team..... Brackenridge (Texas) 
880 yds.......... 1225.9 sac see <3 Batten, White, Randall, |Jéfferson H. S., Los — 
PRUNING. «ccs Angeles, Calif...... 
NPIEIIIG'. 2) arates ep setae 1 ph ee Nae, Smajstria, Robbins, Robert E. Lee H. S., 
Dayis, Wilson....... Baytown, Texas.... 
PINE Fo eee) aly 7:56.0 .|Hadley, Saunders, Way, |Bellflower (Calif.) 
WHEY Sheets sien DS Tie = ayer eters Geen 
Sprint medley... .|3:31.5......... Baytown team........ [Baytown (Texas) 


Chicago, Ill, 1933 
Berkeley, Calif., 1954 


El Monte, Calif,, 1958 
Columbus, O., 1958 


Berkeley, Catif., 1954 
Corvallis, Ore., 1958 


‘Ardmore, Pa., 1957 
Wichita, Kans., 1955 
Dallas, 1948 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956 
Berkeley, Calif., 1954 


Detroit, 1949 


Phoeniz, Ariz., 1957 
North Phoenix, Ariz,, 
1958 


Kearney, Nebr., 1937 
Amityville, N. Y¥ 
1954 


Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 1957 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
Austin, Texas, 1958 
Chico, Calif., 1956 


Austin, Texas, 1955 
Compton, Calif., 
1953 


San Antonio, Texas, 
1958 


Philippines, and Canada 


21st Annual Soap Box Derby 


James Miley, 15-year-old Muncie (Ind.) high school boy won the 2ist annual All-American and 
International Soap Box Derby at Derby Downs, Akron, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1958. He covered a 975-foot 
course in 27.86 seconds to defeat 160 entrants from the United States, Germany, Venezuela, the 
Ronnie Ashley, 14,.0f Los Angeles was second. First prize was a $5,000 
scholarship, a trophy and a New Year’s Day trip to the Rose Bowl. 


818 __ Sporting Events—New York High School Athletic Records 
Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York was organized in 1903. by the late bag 1 George 
W: its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, the P. S. A. L. its first a 
Paine teank erin =, Square Garden and since then has held meets every year. A 
league’ ‘ogram has been devoted to the development of ith, sportsmanship 
Rlgireniataiy tieoaah cinioae sire tier 100,000 boys annually participate 


ann 
track meets, cross-country, baseball, basketball, handball, soccer: ,» swimming, fencing, 
tennis, football, bowling and rifle. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1958—Ft. Hamilton. 


Event Record Holder ‘ear °s 
22 SS = ——_ 
BOVIS: Bee -6.. | Sapirstein, Eincoln.e 5. oa sags hee a dee kt ae ee + {1943 
60. yds eaters tte 4.. .|Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht........................ 1942 
7Oyds.,..... : Turchin, Harris. .. . 
(fc Fes ee ee C2082 3) oes Mauriello, Childs | 
Ira Kaplan, Erasmus are ey A 1 
100 yds., Sr........ 0:10........ | | Roger Montgomery, Boys’ High... 2. .>. ..). eee ee 194 a 
100 yds., Jr. (heat)..|0:10.8........ Ben Levinson, Eastern District H.S..................... 1911 
60 yd. high hurdles..|0:07.9... |__|: W. Urban, Ft. Hamilton - {1958 
120 yd. hurdles... ..}0:15.8.,.....- Reiul, Stuyvesant. ...... * -{1921 
220 yds., Jr........ 0:24.6........ Engels, Commercial. ........... -{1911 
220 yds., Sr........ 0:22:6... 5 es. Mel Barnwell, Boys’ High.._..._-- 
ZRO-VOS ion meas. eS teinces. Friedman, New Utrecht.............. 1943 
BONAR oo. Fe ck O233 Ip rss. MeDonneh, Morris. =:.10o os. see. icf Sone 1942 
MAO FdE ore 250.4 — John Parior, DeWitt Clinton.,..2: 3.c).0.5. shes woe whee 1945 
880 yds, relay...... £32.6..570. 5-4 Boys’ igh (James Mullins, Morris Singleton, Ansle 
‘Holmes, Ab Oanty)} iy. oven a eee be el 948 
880 yds.run....... Slater, (rt et dens kya Te GR oe 1935 
1000 yds.......... R. Kierman; Aviation: oro .itn, &: are. 5 to oe 1958 
Speier tela sss ets ec: dy Philpotts, Morris High... 02.00 $c; s2..s05.0 Sabu oe 
12)\Ib. shot.....:... Taylor, New UteGht 5 oss =n = ac, Soe ee 1934 
rie PWIND... ec. 6 .| Spitz, Fl sa arse salrelits:s sue gana © ocadtats 3 SS 5 apdi char CRR ee eee 1930 
100 yd. hurdles... .. Hughes, Flushing. 2.0. 0x a ee eee 1915-16 
1200 yds. relay... .. 2 joy ees (John Lamot, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, Rudy on 
LW) Serene ota Sore rer er 
440 yd. relay.,.. Commercial (Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin).|..___..__ 1925 
704 yd. relay, Fr. | Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon).................. 
880 yd. relay, Fr.:. .|1:41. a ae ) aa ee a 1927 
880 yd. relay, 120 Ib.| 1:40. | g& (Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Haag, Shapiro)... .- 1927 
880 yd. relay, midget|1:49.8. . en d Us eS eee ee ee 1906 
MOTORS yo. occ os 126.5. ; ; Dixon)... .} 1935 
2 mile relay........ Schnyder, ae 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1958—Bayside. 


Event } Record 
OUR Re aie en 0:05.6.57..... Jessup, Boys’ High 
WOO VOR cis cen 9:09.60 cs. Hussey, Stuyvesant... . 
TOOsyds)) dre. ::. (0:10.85... 5. Ryder, Manual Training 
TPORVAR ero eo. Ss. 4,(0:10,5... 0... Friedman, New Utrecht 


220°yd8.).0r -. ..... | 323.6 220.5. 


12 ft. 834 in. | || Michael Herman, Lincoln 
BRA cite wade can 130 ft. 3 in... .|Finnegan, Manual Training 


rele ee 0:49.4.........|Hamilton (Balfus, Levinson, G S 
880 yd. relay, Jr... .|1:34.6... || * .|DeWitt Clinton (Kresney, Ne: 
880 ydi relay, Sr... ./1:32.5...°°°7° Boy's High (L. Williams, L. Burschette, J. Lewis, E. Wash- 


IDBtOD) 6 60 «Thecus vas we en eh Oa eee eee a | 1957 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPIONS, 1958—Andrew Jackson, 


Event Holder 
GOyda., free... .|0:23.9..... .. | Robert Halbauer, Shil 
50 yds., breast... .. 0:32.4 AES Gorn a Se ned wie a0 
50 yds., back... ..., 0:29.1......,.|Kuriak, Stuyvesant... 0/°° 70° * 07° 
75 ... 0:50 See ae ais 
75 yds., free, -|0:57.6.,....../Thompson, Commerce,.......... 
100 yds., free 0:53.2........| Donald Sheff, Lincoin,...°’ |.) 077170 °7° °°" 
100 Yas. Breas 1.02.9...) 2 onala Shes, Gin colneetn. vos: faces tet eee 
yds., backstroke ./1:03.0.,.......|'Richard Anwater. Lane Hich Sehani ” 
200 yds., free, -|2:01. or vanghe et ees 
220 yds., dys Pea 2318.9... ..| Adler, Tilden ssa eitm niet, ie alee ue oan 
yds., med. relay.| 1:22. Bronx Science (K. ‘Stern, SBS Goodman, D.’ Mora ee 
100 vd. relay... 1:50. Stuyvesant (Sodietson, Shields, Lecknowitz, Wage foes 
aan y _ eOlay : Ae /ommerce (O’ Nell, Greenwald, Boyie, Thompson) 
200 Le ne 741, t an, Shopland, Knowles) 
<00 yd. relay...... {1:41 Jackson High (Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty) 


Sporting Events—New York High School Athletic Records 879 
‘High School Indoor Skating Records 


Event Record Holder | Year 
BiOiyds vives Th sek Oa54.. Se BurtoneBryalts soo ete. eee ele ee ene 1932 
BB OMVOR ES celal s ont ore 28.642 sa Desatnek, Wrasmuss 0 i955 fo tnd tae ee 933 

MANGA A ns BASS e 0s ore WEeCann, Bryant. fos, 2. ele le ee ae es ed eth) icin 1933 
PPRUG SE. sb. 0cK Ses Std? 2s se Rein, Stay Vesuiae. 5 ).c7. sok certs tees wal ee oe eee 1922 
Champions in Other School Sports, 1958 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL—Manhattan: ‘P.S. 139. Bronx: P.S. 
oS ee yenehiren, 80. Brooklyn: P.S, 96, Queens: P.S. 216. 
L—Dew pel TRACK—Manhattan: P.S, 171. Bronx: P.S. 125. 
FENCING—Boy’s High : : * 
GOLF ~ tis a Brooklyn: P.S. 35. SOE nS P.S. 40. 
ENNIS—Bronx Science EM 
SOCCER—Grover Cleveland ELEMENT ABS Oeics 
RIFLE—Brooklyn Tech BASEBALL—Manhattan: P.S. 189. Bronx:' P.S. 
HANDBALL—George Wingate 83. Brooklyn: P.S. 201. Queens: P.S. 147. Rich- 
BOWLING—Jamaica mond: P.S. 1. 
JUNIOR HIGH Agena se BASKETBALL—Manhattan: P.S. 189. Bronx: PS. 


BASEBALL—Manhattan: P.S. 139. Bronx: P.S. 38. Brooklyn: P.S. 197. Queens: P.S. 136, Rich- 
45. Queens: P.S. 190. Brooklyn: P.S. 162. mond: P.S. 29. a 


In 1958 Martin Van Buren High of Queens gained its first. P.S.A.L. baseball champidénship by de- 
feating Curtis High of Staten Island, 5-3, in the league finals at Ebbets Field June 23, Dick Ruffino’s 
three-run homer in the first inning and a two-run tally in the eighth featured the victory. Van Buren, 
in existence only three years, had a pre-game record of 15-and-4. 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1958—St. Francis. 
Event Record Holder 


BOOTS yo iesceysresc Leslie Pinder; St. Mrancis\5... och. sss pare Nota al 
U1 a0 Fe John. Fernandez, Dubois), os. 625 ose! suc oem eee 
120 yd. high hurdles. oer Manning; Duabolsis acai sar or sere di eh eared Oa 
180 yd. low hurdles. . Phil TNoomey,; Pordham=<Prep is 2. 5 ohiieicinss.c 2, sell ee 
220 yd. low hurdles. Vincent Mannix: Loughins”. vou c:0 6 ice onl eee 
AOI OR 1. siis-s sae 6 oye 0:48.8........|Douglas Tynan, St. Francis Prep........20... ce. eves eee 
BU SARI wee eb eeroes 2 |k200,6;. .[2:.°. . -.| suomas Carroll, Fordham Prep... 2)... os. se e's Meysiate ile 
880 yd. relay....... 
Wem. 25-5. st . 4 |Thomas Dempsey, Archbishop Stepinac 
Mile relay... 
2 mile relay. 
af .)Henry Korn, Archbishop Stepinac 
: ft. 514 in.. .|Charles Barr, Mount St. Michael......... 
2 TE Ete a 135 ft. 1014 in.| Michael Glacinto, St. Francis. ................. 
Sep eee .|178 ft. 10 in.. .'Bob Winslow, Bishop Loughlin. ..... 0.0... .0 000-5 e eee 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1958—St. Francis. ; 
Event Record Holder Year 


ish ae 10208-5520 ee John’ Fernandes: Dubols..<...,.2.... ..0de es ee oe 1958 
POO WV GS sige 5 2 exeiern es (00) An 2 oe Big George Cotton, La Salle................%.. Rapa ies sean 1932 
BOOLV OSs... = sss arial Dee Hee Ae prone Hartley,-St.. Jolin's Preps si3 <4 ci< srcceicicusye ere vee eis eee 4941 
BAO VES. Ko sres ess O32 58 oar «hs Maloney,-St; John’s Preps i705. scica Ae ot aban meee 1930. 
George Bopp, La Salle Military Academy,........... ee vl ADEE 

280 yds.......... 0:29.9...... { Pecile Findon Bt Francis. Oicsle «gern +o sw. hee Lee 1958 

| eae 0:50.4......../Quigley, La e 
$80 ve a ee SOS 1549S ee ‘Thomas Carroll, Fordham Prep 1957 
880 yd. relay...... 1:36.6 . |Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan)........ 1941 
960 yd. relay...... 1:43.9 . (Cardinal Hayes (Murphy, Daniels, Allielo, Derro) . 1957 
One inile .. 14:21.6 Thomas Dempsey, Archbishop Stepinac.......... 1958 
One mile relay .13:31.1 All Hallows (DeCoursey, Veccia, Almaquer, Culhai 1957 
2 mile relay. . |8:08.5 .|Fordham (O’Connor, Bakkenist, Toomey, Angiello) . 1958 
High jump ..|@ ft. 434 . |Frank Carroll, La Salle Military Academy........... 1957 
Shot put.. .. 158 ft. 8 in. Joseph Marchiony, La Salle Military Academy............. 1956 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1958—St. Francis. 

Event Record Holder Year 

: (POStOr; Sts BRAN. Mia. ses eiten so Mig eeant sue hed smear dtes tae ae 1939 

as ene? Lee ais S Barli6, Ste Francis...) 2-.<.rscs0 c70oree 0 th clon tee 1935 
50 yds., free....... ’{|Richard Outlieb, Cardinal Hayes................2..-.-... 1955 
60 yds., breast..... Sieihandt/aLOUshUn <0 eit sc, «sierra eee eee Sorat en 1937 
100 yds back..... Jonn- Hayman, Brooklyn Prep... 9%, 0256 +/+ +10) ieue, +10 pein oe eerie 1955 
100 yds., free...... James McCarthy. Brooklyn Prep....................006 1952 
100 yds:, breast... |soHn Lyttle; Wordham es :-int. sane deo alee. Minnie en 1958 
100 yds ’ butterfly . Thomas Blenk, St. Francis..... eer ee a 1958 
200 yds., i a3: See 2 C. Cirigliano, St. John’s...... ..:| 1955 
i Irwin, Loughlin. ......... areieleve si 1946 
2Z20,9G8., Aree. ».. .-. Caesar Cirigiiano, St, John 8 Prep) 195 2 

| Nicholas Cirigliano, St. Francis........... 

130 ee eaiey relay 3 St. Francis (Lewis, Newton. Stasko, Shultz) 1939 
150 yd., mediey. . . |1:27.2 St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano).. . oe] 1952 
200 yd. relay..... 1:44.0.. St. Francis (Gowrie, Tangement, Blenk, Lancton).......... 1958 
200 yd. medley relay 2:00.2. St. John’s (Roethke, Mullalley, Keeney, Barra)............ 1958 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1958 
BASEBALL—Mount St. Michael HANDBALL—Rice High School 


BASKETBALL—Archbishop Molloy TENNIS—Fordham Prep 


first Catholic High Schools A.A. baseball championship June 4, 1958, by 
eee Carareal aves i the Bronx, 5-2, at Fordam University’s Jack Coffey Field. Five runs in 
the last of the sixth inning decided the championship game. 


880 


100 Yds.—1, Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian; 
2, Ira Murchison, icago Track Club; 3, Willie 
White, California. Time—0:09.4. 

220 Yds.—1, Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian: 
2, Glenn Davis, Ohio State; 3, James Segrest, 
Abilene Christian. Time—0:20.9. 

440 Yds.—1, Eddie Southern, Texas; 2, Charles 
Jenkins, Vancouver; 3, Jack Yerman, California, 
Time—6:45.8 (A.A.U. record). 

880 Yds.—1, Tom Courtney, New York A.C.; 2, 
Mike Peake, Colorado A.C.; 3, Tom Carroll, New 
York A.C. Time—1:49.2. 

i Mile—1, Herb Elliott, Australia; 2, Mery 
Lincoln, Australia; 3, Ed Moran, New York A. C. 
Bimo-—4.57.9 (betters world record; new A.A.U. 
tecord). 

3 Miles—i, Alex Henderson, Arizona State; 2, 
Laszlo Tabori, Santa Clara Valley Youth Village: 


3, Sit Dellinger, USAF. Time—13:37.1 (A.A.U. 
record). 

6 Miles—i, John Macy, Houston; 2, Gordon 
McKenzie, 


New York Pioneer Club; 3, Jerry 
Smartt, Houston. Time—29:25.6. 

2-mile Walk—t, John Humcke, New York A.C.: 
2, Bruce McDonald, New York Pioneer Club: 3, 
Ron Laird, New York Pioneer Club. Time—15:07.5. 

120-yd, High Hurdles—1, Hayes Jones, Eastern 
Michigan; 2, Ancel Robinson; Fresno State; 3, 
Elias Gilbert, Winston-Salem, 213.8 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—i, Fran_ Washington, 
Winston-Salem; 2, Ancel Robinson, Fresno State: 
o en Howard, Southern Calif. Striders. 


440-yd. Hurdles—1, Glenn Davis, Ohio State: 
2, Josh Culbreath, Philadelphia Pioneer Club: 3, 
Willie Atterberry, Michigan State. Time—0:49.9 
(betters world record). 

3,000-meter Steeplechase—1, Charles Jones, 
Towa; 2, Phil Coleman, Chicago Track Club; 3 
Ted White, So. Calif. Striders. Time—8:57-3 
(A.A.U. record). 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1958 


70th Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Bakersfield, Calif., June 20-21, 1958 


Ai 1, Ira Davis, La Salle, 50 feet 

$e tachens t Floerke, Kansas, 50 feet 514 
inches; 3, Herman Stokes, So. Calif. 

% 1 Calif. 


High Jump— 
Striders, 6 feet 
Calif. Striders, 
Thomas, Boston A.A.; George 
Catholic Club; Tom Whetstine, 

rout Janu i Ghat Vmaiaanetee 

ump—l, > 5 
inches; 2, Jackson, So. Calif. Striders, 


Charl 
‘eet 


feet 
25 feet 


inchows 3, Wiley, So. Calif. Striders, 24 feet 914 — 


es. 
Pole Vault—1, Ron Morris, So. Calif. Striders, 
14 feet 9 inches; 2, Jim Brewer, So. Calif. Striders: 
3 (tie), Don Bragg, Shanahan Catholic Club; 
Earl Poucher, U. S. Marines, 14 feet 6 inches. 
Shot Put—i, Parry O’Brien, So. Calif. Striders, 
i feet 1114 imches (A.A.U. record): Dallas 
ong, 
Calif. Striders, 59 feet 9 inches. : 
Discus—1,_ Rink Babka, So. .  Striders, 
187 feet 10 inches. (A.A.U. record); 2, Al Oerter, 
New York A.C., 181 feet 6 inches; 3, Jerome Jen- 
——_ So. Calif. Striders, 179 feet. 


ammer—i, Harold Connolly, Boston A.A., 225 
feet 4 inches; 2, Al Hall, New York A.C., 217 feet 
5 inches; 3, John Lawler, Boston, feet. 

Javi , Bud Held, San Diego, feet 16 
inch; 2, Al Cantello, USAF, 244 feet; 3, Phil 
Conley, Army, 243 feet 5 inches. 


5 5 
56-Ib. Weight—1, Bob Backus, New York A.C., 
5; 2, Al Hall, New York A.C., 
41 feet 6 as 3, Stew Thomson, New York A.C., 


Point Score—So. Calif. Striders, 101; New York 
A.C., 97; Chicago Track and Field Club. 
York Pioneer Club, 29; Boston A.A., 20; Olympic 
Club, 19; Santa Clara Valley Y.C., 14; 
Catholic Club, 12. 


70th Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track and Field Championships 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., Feb. 22, 


60 Yds.—Ed Collymore, Villanova. Time 0:06.2. 

600 Yds.—Charles Jenkins, unattached, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Time—1:11.3. 

ee Yds.—Zibigniew Orywal, Poland. Time— 


1 Mile—1, Ron Delany, Villanova: 2, Istvan 
Roszavolgyi, Hungary; 3, James Grelie, Univ. of 
Oregon, Time—4:03.7 (new meet record). 

TP eee had Mugosa, Yugoslavia. 

Sprint Medley Relay—New York A.C. (Bartold, 

Warner, Ewing, Scruggs). Time—1:55.3. 


Time— 


1958 


60-yd. High Hurdles—Hayes Jones, Eastern 
Michigan Coll. Time—0:07.1 (new meet record). 


; a: Jump—Greg Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 54 
inches, 
Shotput—Parry O’Brien, unattached, Palm 


Springs, Calif., 60 feet 114 
35-Ib. Weight—Robert Backus, New York A:C., 
65 feet 444 inches (new world record). 


Women’s Special 640-yd. Relay—Police Athletic 
oe (Mead, Green, E, Ellis, M. Elllis). Time— 


inches. 


Annual Women’s National A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Morristown, N, J., July 5, 1958 


50 Yds.—1, Barbara Jones, Tenn. State; 2, Mar- 
tha Hudson, Tenn. State; 3, Fronnie Tucker, 
Tenn, State. Time—0:06.0. 

100 Yds.—1, Margaret Matthews, Tennessee 
State; 2, Barbara Jones, Tennessee State; 3, Mar- 
tha Hudson, Tennessee State. Time—0:11.1. 

220 Yds.—1, Lucinda Williams, Tenn. State; 2, 
Isabel Daniels, Tenn, State; 3, Bertha Diaz, Cuba. 
Time—0:24,.3 (equals American record). 

440 Yds.—1, Christine McKenzie, P.A.L., New 
York; 2, Lydia Hernandez, Cuba; 3,-Amy Brown, 
Libert A.C., Boston. Time—0:61.6. 

880 Yds.—1, Flo McArdle, Queens Mercurettes; 
2, Grace Butcher, Cleveland Magyars; 3, Christine 
McKenzie, New York P.A.L. Time—2: 26.7. 

80-meter Hurdles—1, Bertha Diaz, Cuba; 2, 
ony nor. opens Metourebice, New York; 3, 

ris cCaffrey, umn .C., Provi oe 
Time—0;11.4. Sepa 
440-yd. Relay—1, Tennessee State Team A (Dan- 


Matthews); 2, Tenn 
State Team B; 3, New York P.A.L. Team B. Time 


High Jump—1 (tie), Barbara Brown, New York 
P.A.L.; Rose Robinson, Chicago, Ill., 5 feet 216 
se 3 (6 way tie), 4 feet 11 inches. 


roa im: », Margaret Matthews, 1 : 
State, 20 feet 1 inch (American record): 2, Annie 
19 feet 214 inches; 37 Willie 


‘ fee’ 
Wujgrowics, Polish Falcons, St. 


Southern Pacific 
record); 2, Mar- 
Queens Mercurettes, 137 feet 816 
Res Cuba, 132 feet 5 


Javelin—1, Marjorie ELarney, Queens Mercurette 
153 Amelia Wershoven, Queens 
140 feet 114 inches; 3 ary Jane 
Snyder, parrixburg (Pa.) A.A., 128 feet 316 inches. 

ue - 
46; New York P.A.L., iss ote ae 


Southern Pacific Assn., 26, Cun, are 


25th Annual National Interscholastic Track Championships (Indoor) 
58 


Madison Square Garden, 


ae ¥ds.—Frank Budd, Asbury Park, N. J. Time— 


440 Yds.—Carl Wagner, 
delphia), Time—o:51.7. 
pee X¥ds.—Jon Dante, Union, N. J. Time— 


West Catholic (Phila- 


1 Mile—Tom Laris, George’ Washington T 
4:16.9 (new high school and meet record), et a 


1-mile Relay—Boys’ High S 
Lashley, Burchette), Time 3:23 oultate; 


2-mile Relay—Roman Catholic, -Philadelphia 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 19 


Seenaey, Scott, Cannon, Nicastro). Time— 
‘6-lap Relay—Thomas Jefferson, Eliza 

(Grant, Morrison, Walter, Manson). Tie eee 
60-y; .lurdles—James Luck, Watertown, N. ¥ 


High Jump—John Thomas, Rindge - 
Brigee se 6 feet 15g inches (new aeeL aoa 


core—St. Francis Prep, 13; West Catholic, 
Watertown, 6. 


i les Dumas, So. 4 
pikes eae 
AA é hanahan 


d); 2, 
Phoenix, 60 feet 5 inches; 3, Dave Davis, So, 
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64th Annual Pennsylyania Relays 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa:, April 25-26, 1958 


440 Yds.—1, Abilene a eter (Peterson, Griggs, 
Woodhouse, Segrest); 2 North Texas State; 3. 
Morgan State 73. 

880 Yds.—Abilene Christian (Peterson, Griggs, 
Segrest, Woodhouse); 2, North Texas State; 
Morgan State. Time—1:24.9 (meet record). 

Mile—1, Villanova ni cat ad Stead, Delany, 
coliymare); "2, Morgan St ate; ‘Southern Metho- 
ae . Time—3:11.8 (meet reas. 

eptagonal Mile Relay—1, Yale (Cholahan, Wal- 
dort, ea Slowik); 2, Penn; 3, Harvard. 
Time—3: 


1 Mile piv. Iph—1, Geareerane (Bisbee, Stae- 
bler, Williams, Tan); 2, Navy; 3, Fordham. e— 


a Winston-Salem (Smith, 
Conway, Washin: ews) 2 2, North Carolina 
4 (meet record). 
oe Villanova (Collymore, 
Stead. Delany); 2, Florida State; 3, 
Southern Methodist. Time—3:22.5 Kmeer record). 
Sprint Medley (II)—1, aera Bragg, N. (Coma, 
Williams, Leavelle Smit! 2, trea: 35. St. 
Joseph’s, Philadelphia. Timea 
Distance Medley—1, Villanova. (Di Maio, Colly- 
more, Godesky, Delany); 2, Michigan State; 3, 
St, John’s, Time—9:55.3 (meet record). 
2 Miles 1, Michigan State (Castle, Lake, Lean, 
ee Stak Manhattan; 3, Syracuse. Time— 
7:30.1 (meet eet 
4 Miles—1, St. John’s (Thompson, Crumpley, 
Sr ene, Close); 2, Penn State; 3, Indiana. Time— 


17:15. 2 (meet record). 
480-yd. Shuttle Hurdle—1, Winston-Salem 
(Washington, Brown, Middleton, Gilbert); 2, 


th 3, Maryland. Time—0:58.6 (meet record). 

eshman Mile—1, North Carolina (Durham) 
(Riley, Christian, Bass, Johnson); 2, Manhattan; 
3,-Morgan State. Time—3:18.2. 

Middle Atlantic States Mile—1, La Salle (Tur- 
ner, Jefferson, Butler; Davis); 2, St. Joseph’s; 
3. West Chester (Pa.) Teachers. Time—3:21.1. 

Class Mile—1, C.C.N.Y. (Clark, Turner, Daw- 
kins, eee 2, Iona; 3, Lehigh. Time—3:35.4. 

Class Mile—1, Roanoke (Engle, Lewis, Bopp, 
Light); 2, Virginia State; 3, Connecticut Teachers. 
Time—3:25. 

Class Mile—1, Ohio Wesleyan (Fulmer, Glen- 
wright, Ross, Davis); 2, Alfred; 3, Providence. 
Time—3:21.6. 


Class Mile—St. Joseph’s (Hagerty, O’Donnell, 
Baldwin, Gavaghan); 2, Southern Univ. of Louis- 
iana; 3, La Salle. Time 3:20.0. 

Metropolitan New York Mile—1, Manhattan 
(Mohlenbrok, Collino, Soprano, Murphy); 2, Ford- 
ham; 3, New York Univ. Time—3:17.7 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Mile—1, Wes 
Chester (Stern, Rubincam, Williams, Shenk); 2, 
Shippensburg; 3, East Stroudsburg. Time—3:20.0. 


Eastern Junior College Mile—1, New York com 


munit; (Pitts, Bueno, Kaplan, Lunford); 
Cobleskill; 3, Alfred State Tech. Time—3: 
‘addleton Memorial Mile—1, Hayiees (Goe- 


gin, Kimmich, Berlin, go gorman); 2 , Swarthmore; 


; Albright. Time—3: 
Bae Events 


100 Yds. (Special)—1, Dave Sime, Dukes , Wil- 
liam Woodhouse, Abilene Christian; 3, Robert 
Brown, unattached. Time—0:09.7. 

aoe Yds. (Invitation)—1, Ira ae La_ Salle; 

» Bobby Gordon, Bgr ese: State; , James Weaver, 


Nort Texas State. 
eee patie Punene Martin Manhattan. Time— 

S00-maE er Hurdles—Glenn Davis, Ohio State. 
Time—0:5. 

120-yd. Tnigh Hurdles (Invitation)—Elias Gil- 
bert, Winston-Salem Teachers. e—0:13.9. 
inlor-Step- Jump—tIra’ Davis, La, Salle, 50 feet 444 

ches 

wip Jump—Phil Reavis, Villanova, 6 feet 814 

Ses Jump—Greg Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 844 
inche: 

Pole Ane ae John Gray, Penn; Stanley 
Lyons, Ohio State;’ Mamon Gibson, Michigan, 14 
feet 4 inches. 

Shot Put—Carl Shine, Penn, 56 feet 614 inches. 

aieEs Se. King, Pittsburgh, 162 feet 11 


es. 
Javelin—Jerry Henderson, Florida State, 217 
feet 4 inches. 
Hammer—John Lawlor, Boston Uniy., 196 feet 


2 inches. 
High School Relays 


440 Yds.—1, Williamsport, Pa. (Bachman, 
Engler, Fisher, Raemore); 2, New. Rochelle: 
Philadelphia West Catholic. Ti 743.4, 

1 Mile—1, St. Francis Prep, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Hegarty, Armstead, Tynan, Pinder); 2, Brooklyn 
Boys; 3, English, ‘Boston, Mass. Time—3:17.5. 
(national and meet record). 

2 Miles—1, Roman Catholic, Philadelphia; 2, 
Chaminade, Mineola, L. I.; 3, Fordham Prep, New 
York, Time—8:03.4 (meet record). 

Distance Medley—1, Archbishop Stepinac (Cal- 
laghan, McGovern, Scully, Dempsey); 2, Phila- 
delphia West Catholic; 3, Philadelphia, Roman 
Catholic. Time—10:33.0 (meet record). 


Other Events 


Armed Forces Sprint Meslere Quantico (Va.) 
Marines; aa: ee Bragg, N. C.; 3, Fort Lee, Va. 
Sore Hi: 

i bet o Throw—Harold Connoll - 
ton, 213 feet 3 inches. te 


49th Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 25-26, 1958 


Universities 


440 Yds.—1, Oklahoma State (Hazley, McFar- 
ling, Haddox, Kingsolver); 2, Iowa; 3, Texas. 
Time—0:41.4. 

880 Yds.—1, Oklahoma State (Hazley, Covert, 
et McFarling); 2, Texas; 3, Iowa. Time— 

4 Mile—1, Texas (Wilson, Dunlap, Holt, South- 
erm 2 Kansas State; 3, Kansas. Time—3:11.9. 
Miles—1, Kansas (Cushman, Lubs, Skutka, 
Tague), 2 Houston; 3, Nebraska. Time—7:37.5. 

4 Miles—1, Kansas (Schmidt, Greenlee, Skutka, 
McNeal); 2, Arkansas; 3, Houston. Time—17:24.1. 

Sprint Medley—1, "Nebraska (Gardner, Jahr, 
oune, Fleming); 2, Texas; 3, Oklahoma. Time— 
3:21. 


Distance Medley (440-880-34-mile)—1, Texas 
(Holt, Dunlap, See Villarreal); 2, Oklahoma; 3, 
Hlinois, Time—$9:57.6, 

480-yd. Shuttle High Hurdle Relay—1, Nebraska 
(Young, Marten, Hawkins, Gardner); 2, Missouri; 
3, Iowa. Time—0:58.9. 

Colleges 


440 Yds.—1, Tennessee A & I 
Moon, Torian); 2, Texas Southern; 3, 
(Missouri). Time—0:41.7. 

880 Yds.—1, Tennessee A & I. (Torian, Adams, 


. (West, Adams, 
Lincoln 


West, Moon y; 2, Texas Southern; 3, Lincoln 
(Mo.). Time—1 :25.6 (Drake record). 
1 Mile—1, Pittsburg (Kans.) State Teachers 


(Wendt, Coyle, Evans, Wooten); 2, Ohio Univ.; 3, 
Emporia State Teachers. ‘Time—3:19,7. 

1, Howard Payne (Owen, Hays, 
Siepard, Pullig); 2, iieoage State (Tempe); 3, 
Oklahoma Ba; ppiiet. Time—7:39.3 (Drake record). 


Sprint’ Me (440-220-220-880)—1, Western 


Michigan (Woodring, Avery; Taylor, Bruggeman 
2, Emporia State Teachers; 3, Lincoln (Me) 


Distance” Medi 

istance edley—1, Arizona State (Tempe 
(Mal Spence, Mel Spence, McGowan, Gemve) 
son); 2, Miami (Ohio); 3, Howard Payne (Texas). 


Time—10:02.1 (meet record). 


Individual Events 


100 -Yds.—Ira Murchison, West 
wae fae ern Michigan, 
Time— 


Collegiate. * Mile—Jim Grelle, 
4:07.9 (Drake record). 

Invitation Mile—1, Ted Wheeler, Iowa City; 2, 
Bob Seaman, Camp ‘Lee, Va.; 3, Burr Grim, Col- 
lege Park, Md. Tim el. 

2 Miles—Alex Henderson, ‘Arizona State (Tempe). 
Time—8:51.3 (American college and meet record). 

120-yd. High MHurdles—Gene Ellis, Southern 
Methodist. Time—0:14.5. 

440-yd. Hurdles—Cliff Cushman, Kansas. Time— 
0:52.3 (American college and meet record). 

Hop-Step-Jump—Jack Smyth, Houston, 49 feet 
9 inches. 

High Jump—(tie), Tom Whetstine, Arizona State 
(Tempe); Ron Mitchell, Illinois; Bertil Holm- 
gren, Southern Methodist, 6 feet 6 inches. 

; Broad Jump—Ernie Shelby, Kansas, 24 feet 84% 
inches. 

Pole Vault—(tie), Ed Hoyle, Marquette, Ken 
Pollard, Nebraska; James ‘Johnston, Purdue, 14 feet 
4 inches. 

Shot Put—Robert Henry, Minnesota, 55 feet 9 
inches. 

Discus—Al Oerter, Kansas, 185 feet 712. inches. 

Javelin—Bruce Parker, Texas, 224 feet 5 inches. 


Oregon, 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE TO DISSOLVE 
The Pacific Coast Conference, after 43 years’ existence, voted unanimously for its own dissolution in 
8. 


Portland, Oreg., Aug. 9, 
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First United States-USSR Dual Track Meet 


MEN 

100 Meters—1, Ira Murchison, Chicago; 2, Ed 
Collymore, Cambridge, Mass.; 3, Leonid Bargenev, 
USSR. Time—0:10.2. : 

200 Meters—1, Ed Collymore, Cambridge, Mass.; 
2, Yuri Konovalov, USSR; 3, Leonid Bargenev, 
USSR. Time—0:21.3, 

400 Meters—1, Glenn Davis, Columbus, Ohio; 2, 
Eddie Southern, Dallas, Loree 3, Valentine Rakh- 


manov, USSR. 345,6. 
800 Me 1, Tom Courtney, Livingston, N.J.; 
2, ecoret Govorov, USSR; 3, Peter Varrak, USSR. 


1,500 Meters—1, Jim Grelle, Portland, Oreg.; 2, 
appae gee USSR; 3, Ed Moran, James City, 

‘a. 246.7. 

5,000 Meters—1, Hubert Pyarnakivi, USSR; 2, 
Bill Dellinger, Neal Bay, Wash.; 3, Max Truex, 
Los Angeles. Time—14:28.4. 

10,000 Meters—1, Evgeny Zhukov, USSR: 2, 
Alesksei Desyatchikov, USSR; 3, Jerry Smartt, 
Houston; Texas. Time—29:59.8. 

400-meter Relay—United States (Murchison, 
Davis, Segrest, Collymore). Time—?:39.6. 

1,606-meter Relay—United State; (Yerman, 
Courtney, Southern, Davis). Time—3:07.0. 

20-km. Walk—1, Leonid Spirin, USSR; 2, Va- 
lentin Guck, USSR; 3, James Hewson, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Time—1:33:43.2. a 

3,000-meter Steeplechase—1, Semen Rzhishchin, 
USSR; 2, Phil Coleman, Champaign, Ill.; 3, Sergei 
Ponomarev, USSR. Time—8:42.0. 

110-meter High Hurdles—i, Ancel Robinson, 
Fresno, California.; 2, Hayes Jones, Pontiac, Mich. ; 
3, Anatoly Mikhailov, USSR. Time—0:14.5. 

400-meter Hurdles—1, Glenn Davis, Clinton, 
Ohio; 2, Josh Culbreath, Norristown, Pa.; 3, Yuri 
Lituey, USSR. Time—:50.4. 

Hop-Step-Jump—1, Oleg Ryakhovski, USSR, 54 
feet 54g inches (world record); 2, Vitold Kreer, 
USSR, 53 feet 534 inches; 3, Kent Floerke, Kansas 
ine Mo., 50 feet 105g inches. 

gh Jump—i, Yuri Stepanov, USSR, 6 feet 

114% inches; 2, Igor Kashkarov, USSR, 6 feet 17% 

renee 3, Charles Dumas, Los Angeles, 6 feet 77% 
ches, 

Broad Jump—i, Ernie Shelby, Los Angeles, 26 
feet 0.60 inches; 2, Igor Ter-Ovanseyan, USSR, 
25 feet 5.51 inches; 3, Bill Jackson, Los Angeles, 
24 feet 6.88 inches. 

Pole Vault—1, Vladimir Bulatov, USSR, 14 feet 
9.17 inches; 2, Ron Morris, Burbank, Calif., 14 
feet 5.23 inches; 3, Vitaly Chernobay, USSR, 14 
feet 1.29 inches, 

Shot Put—i, Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, 62 
feet 9.56 inches; 2, Dallas Long, Houston, Texas, 


USSR, July 27-28, 1958 
spake ss & 3B fect 3.60 


inches; 3, Vladimir Loschilov, USSR, 
inches. 


feet 8. 
ge fla at § Rink Babka, Palo Alto, Calif., 187 
feet 14 inch; 2, Al Oerter, New Hyde Park, N.Y., 
Wl tot Ge tethes oo ee 
220 feet Fd agtiarold, Cox Mail, Hanson, * 
i font ee, ay Ca 

SSR, 21 § S. 
bags oh, Vladimir Kuznetsov, USSR, 244 feet 
11% inches; 2, Charles Vallman, United States, 
244 feet 434 inches; 3; Al Cantello, Norristown, Pa., 


238 feet in 
Johnson, Los Angeles, 8,302 
Decathlon—1, Rafer 0) Kusneteov, USSR 


pts. (world record); 2, a 
7,891; 3, David Edstrom, Sherwood, Oreg.,; 7,397. 
* Unofficial Score—United States, 126; 


USSR, 109. 


WOMEN 

100 Meters—i1, Barbara Jones, Tennessee State; 
2, Vera foe res USSR; 3, Isabel Daniels, Ten- 
nessee State. Time—0:11.6. 

“3 Meters—1. Lucinda Williams, Bainbridge, 
Ga.; 2, Maria Itkina, USSR; 3, Isabel Daniels, 
Jakin, Ga. Time—0:24.4. 

800 Meters—i, Elizaveta Ermolaeva, USSR; 2, 
a Mukhanova, Rate 3, Lillian Green, New 

ork, N.Y. Time—2:11.8. 

400-meter Relay—United States (Daniels, Wil- 
liams, Matthews, Jones), Time—0:44. f 

80-meter Hurdles—i, Galina Bystrova, USSR; 
2, Nelli ee oe 3, Lauretta Foley, Jamai- 
ca, N.Y. 710.8. 

High Jump—i, Taisya_ Chenshik, USSR, 5 feet 
4.96 eee 2, Galina Dolya, USSR, 5 feet 4.96 
fotos: 3, Barbara Brown, New York, 5 feet 1.03 

ches. 

Broad Jump—i, Aida Chuiko, USSR, 19 feet 644 
inches; 2, Nina Kazmina, USSR, 19 feet 214 inches; 
ore Smith, Tennessee A. & I., 19 feet 146 


es. 

Shot Put—i, Mrs. Earlene Brown, Los Angeles, 
54 feet 316 inches; 2, Galina Zybina, USSR, 52 
Sad Feit inches; 3, Tamara Press, USSR, 52 feet 
3 es. 

Discus—1, Nina Ponomareva, USSR, 170 feet 
10.98 inches; 2, Earlene Brown, Los Angeles, 162 
feet 1.32 inches; 3, Antonina Zeolotukhina, USSR, 
158 feet 10.73 inches. 

Javelin—1l, Biruta Zalagaitito, USSR, 164 feet 
6.85 inches; 2, Tatynsa Tsvetkova, USSR, 162 feet 
0.13 inch; 3, Marjorie Larney, United States, 159 
feet 2.66 inches. 

; Unofficial Point Score—USSR, 63; United States, 
4, 


~ World Decathlon Record—Rafer Johnson of U.C.L.A. provided the highlight of the first United 
States-USSR dual track meet by amassing 8,302 points for a new world decathlon record, breaking his 
own official record of 7,985 as well as Vasily Kuznetsoy’s 8,013 which awaits recognition. 


24th Annual Heptagonal Games Championships 
Annapolis, Md., May 17, 1958 


sl Yds.—1, Irvin Roberson, Cornell. 
om? "Yds.—1, Pete Harwood, Princeton. Time— 
122.0. 


440 Yds.—1, Pete Byrne, Army. Time—0:48.4. 

880 Yds.—1, John Slowik, Yale. Time—1:58.0. 

1 Mile—1, Mike Midler, Cornell. Time—4:17.3, 

2% Miles—1, Nat Cravener, Cornell. Time—9:22.3. 

l-mile Relay—1, Yale (Holahan Waldorf, 
Skerritt, Slowik); 2, Army; 3, Yale. Time—3:17.8. 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Joel Landau, Harvard. 
Time—0:14,2, 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—i, Joel Landau, Harvard. 
Time—0:23.7. 

High Jump—i, John King, Cornell, 6 feet 634 
inches (meet record); 2, (tie) Bill Fay, Army; 
John Dekiewiet, Harvard, 6 feet 2 inches. 

Broad Jump—1, Irvin Roberson, Cornell, 24 feet 
734 inches; 2, Bob Reed, Penn, 23 feet 41% inches; 


3, Randolph Teague, Navy, 23 feet 3 inches, 

Pole Vault—1, John Gray, Penn. 14 feet 416 
inches (meet record); 2, Bob Beaton, Navy, 14 
feet 16 inch; 3, John McMichael, Navy, 13 feet. 

Shot Put—1, Carl Shine, Penn, 55 feet 5 inches; 
2, Roger Garrett, Cornell, 52 feet 1034 inches; 3, 
Bill Markle, Yale, 52 feet 2 inches. 

Discus—1, William Stack, Yale, 154 feet; 2, Wil- 
liam Markle, Yale, 147 feet 814 inches; 3, Ted 
Simroe, Army, 143 feet 9 inches. 

Javelin—1l, Wayne Morris, Navy, 234 feet 1 inch 
(meet record); 2, Douglas Ayres, Princeton, 209 
ae Cs inches; 3, Frank Wyskiel, Cornell, 200 feet 

nches, 

‘Hammer—1, Paul Boguski, Cornell, 177 feet 7 
inches; 2, John Dumoulin, Harvard, 174 feet 516 
inches; 3, Al Dorris, Army, 171 feet 9 inches. 

Point Score—Cornell, 6314; Navy, 40; Yale, 3846; 
Army, 37; Harvard, 3414; Penn, 3334; Princeton, 
13; Columbia, 4; Brown, 3. 7 


18th Annual Los Angeles Coliseum Relays 


hs Y¥ds.—1, Ray Norton, San Jose State. 


0:09.7, 
mae ¥ds.—1, Eddie Southern, Texas. Time— 


880 Yds.—1, Dave Scurlock, North Carolina, 
Time—1;50.5. 

1 Mile—1, Herb Elliott, Australia; 2, Mery Lin- 
coln, Australia; 3, Laszlo Tabori, Santa Clara 
Y.C. Time—3:57.8 (betters recognized world record 
oe by John Landy). 


les—1, Alex Henderson, Ari h 
Max Truex, U.S.C.; 3, John oy. anatiecing 


Macy, unattached. 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Bii i i 

Bee ae aoe Elias Gilbert, Winston- 
440-yd. Relay—i, Abilene Christian (Griggs, 


Segrest, Woodhouse, Morrow); 2, N 
State; 3, San Jose State, Tinceaeh Sar 


Los Angeles, Calif., May 16, 1958 
Time— 


880-yd. Relay—1, Abilene Christian (Wood- 
house, Segrest, Griggs, Morrow); 2, North Texas 
State; 3, Occidental. Time—1:24.2, 
1-mile Relay—1, Texas (Wilson, Dunlap, Holt, 
Southern); 2, Occidental; 3, UCLA. Time—3 :10.9. 
2-mile Relay—i, California (Orme, Siebert, 
Yerman, Bowden); 2, Michigan State; 3, Southern 
eer ae Time—7:20.9 (hetters recognized world 
High Jump—t, Bertil Souther 
wi prond damp, fer wiley ck é 
road Jum: oe ey, . 
24 feet 5 Inches. - y, Los Angeles State 
ole a 1, ob Gutowski, Los An 
Striders, 15 feet 314 inches. Seley 
Discus—1, Rink Babka, U.S.C., 186 feet 6 inches. 


pee Put—i, Parry O’Brien, unattached, 61 feet 


Holmgren, 


ieee 
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37th Annual National Collegiate Track Championships 
Berkeley, Calif., June 13-14, 1958 


100 Yds.—1, Ira Murchison, Western Michigan; 
2, Ray Norton, San Jose State; 3, Charles Tid- 
well, Kansas. Time—0:09.5. 

220 Yds.—i, Ed Collymore, Villanova; 2, Ray 
Norton, San Jose State; 3, Keith Gardner, Neb- 
raska. Time—0:20.7, 

440 Yds.—1, Glenn Davis, Ohio State; 2, Eddie 
Southern, Texas; 3, Jack Yerman, California, 
Time—0:45.7 (new world record). 

880 Yds.—i, Ron Delany, Villanova; 2, Tom 
Murphy, Manhattan; 3, Jack Wilcox, Fresno State. 
Time—1:48.6. 

1 Mile—1, Ron Delany, Villanova; 2, Jim Grelle, 
Oregon; 3, Gail Hodgson, Oklahoma. Time—4:03.2 
(new NCAA record). 

2 Miles—1, Alex Henderson, Arizona State; 2, 
Charlie Jones, Iowa; 3, Max Truex, Southern 
California. Time—8:46.3 (new American, National 
Collegiate and meet record). 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Charlie Tidwell, Kansas, 
2, Fran Washington, Winston-Salem Teachers; 3, 
Willy. May, Indiana. Time—0:22.7 (new NCAA 
record around curve). 
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120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Elias Gilbert, Winston- 
Salem Teachers; 2, Keith Gardner, Nebraska: 3, 
Willy May, Indiana. Time—0;13.9. 

High J »,Don Stewart, Southern Metho- 
dist, 6 feet 914 inches; 2 (tie), Charles Dumas 
Southern California; Ernie Haisley, Illinois, 6 feet 

ches, 

Broad Jump—1, Ernie Shelby, Kansas, 25 feet 
314 inches; 2, Bob. Mitchell, Illinois, 24 feet 9 
inches; 3, Ira Davis, La Salle, 24 feet 7 inches. 

Shot Put—1, Dave Davis, Southern California, 

615 inches; 2, Jay Silvester, Utah State, 
57 feet 34 inch; 3, Bob Henry, Minnesota, 56 feet 
934 inches. > 

Discus—1 (tie), Al Oerter, Kansas; Rink Babka. 
Southern California, 186 feet 2 inches; 3, Jay Sil- 
vester, Utah State, 181 feet 8 inches. 

Javelin—i, John Fromm, Pacific Luthern, 257 
feet 1 inch; 2, Buster Quist, New Mexico, 239 feet 
a inobess 3, Jon Jamison, Occidental, 233 feet 4 


ches. 

Point Score—Southern California, 48 6/7; Kan- 
sas, 4034; Villanova, 3334; San Jose-State, 20 3/7; 
Winston-Salem, 20; Illinois, 1734; Ohio State, 17. 


82nd Annual I.C.A.A.A.A.. Track and Field Championships 


Villanova, Pa., May 30-31, 1958 


100 Yds.—1, Ira Davis, La Salle; 2, Ed Colly- 
more, scot or aaa 3, Mel Barnwell, Pittsburgh. 
220 Yds.—1, Ed Collymore, Villanova; 2, Ira 
er enue: 3, Mel Barnwell, Pittsburgh. 


440 Yds.—i, James Norton, Penn State; 2, Basil 
Ince, Tufts; 3, Richard Hambright, Penn State. 
Time—0:48.1. 

880 Yds.—i, Ron Delany, Villanova; 2, Ed 
Moran, Penn State; 3, Joe Soprano, Manhattan. 
Time—1:50.0. 

1 Mile—1, Ron Delany, Villanova; 2, Ed Moran, 
Penn State; 3, Bryant Wood, Syracuse, Time— 
4:07.8 (new meet record). 

2 Miles—1, Crawford Kennedy, Michigan State; 
2, Fred Kerr, Penn State; 3, Richard Donohue, 
Holy Cross. Time—9:13.5. 

1-mile Relay—1i, Michigan State (Castle, Hughes, 
Lean, Atterberry); 2, Manhattan; Pittsburgh. 
Time—3:10.8 (meet record). 


120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Joel Landau, Harvard; 
2, Robert Holup, Villanova; 3, Henry White, Man- 
hattan. Time—0;14.2. 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Joel Landau, Harvard; 
2, Irvin Roberson, Cornell; 3, Larry Salmon, 
Maryland. Time—0:22.9, 

High Jump—i, Phil Reavis, Villanova, 6 feet 
10 inches (meet record). 

Broad Jump—1, John Buckley, 
feet 34 inch, 

pees Vault—1, John Gray, Pennsylvania, 14 feet 


4 S. 

Shotput—1, Carl Shine, Pennsylvania, 56 feet 
1014 inches. 

Discus—1, Wesley King, Pittsburgh, 160 feet 4 


inches. 
Javelin—1, Donald McGorty, Manhattan, 229 
feet 214 inches (meet record). 
Boston Univ., 198 


Hammer—1l, John Lawlor, 
feet 8 inches (meet record). 

Point Score—Villanova, 3356; Penn State, 2714; 
Manhattan, 22; Boston Univ., 14; Pittsburgh, 14. 


Villanova, 25 


58th Annual Western Conference Track and Field Championships 
Lafayette, Ind., May 23-24, 1958 


100 Wds.—1, Willmer Fowler, Northwestern; 2, 
Bob Mitchell, Illinois; 3, Hugh Hines, Iowa. 
Time—0: 99.6. 

220 Yds.—1, Bob Mitchell, [linois; 2, Glenn 
Davis, Ohio State; 3, Hugh Hines, Iowa. Time— 
0:21 


321.3. 

449 Yds.—1, Glen Davis, Ohio State; 2, George 
Kerr, Illinois; 3, Harold Caffey, Indiana, Time— 
0:45.8 (ties world record; new collegiate and 

Ten record). 
BiE80 Yds.—1, pave Lean, Mictigan State; 2. 
Michael Smith, Indiana; 3, George Kerr, Illinois. 
Time—1:50.1 (Big Ten record). 

1 Mile—1, Charles Jones, Iowa; 2, James 
Bowers, Illinois; 3, Willie Atterberry, Michigan 
State. Time—4:09.2. . , 

2 Miles—1, Leonard Edelen, Minnesota; 2, Craw- 
ford Kennedy, ee no hebped 3; Pia g Jones, 

- Time—9:03.2 (Big Ten_record). : 
S a95-¥4. High Hurdles—i, Willie May, Indiana; 


2, Tom Campbell, Indiana; 3, Dick Stillwagon, 
Purdue. Time—0:14.0 (ties Big Ten record). 

220-yd. Low Hurdles—1, Peter Stanger, Michi- 
gan; 2, Tom Campbell, Indiana; 3, Willy May, 
Indiana. Time—0:23.9. 

1-mile_ Relay—1, Indiana _ (Williams, Smith, 
Laconi, Caffey); 2, Michigan State; 3, Ohio State. 
Time—3:11.7 (Big Ten record). 

High Jump—il, Ernie Haisley, Illinois, 6 feet 
615 inches. 

Broad Jump—1l, Greg Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 616 
inches. 

Pole Vault—1 (tie), Stan Lyons, Ohio State; 
Billy Jones, Purdue, 14 feet 5%4 inches. 
; Shot Put—1, Bob Henry, Minnesota, 56 feet 1114 
nches. 

Discus—1, James Marshall, Ohio State, 172 feet 
1 inch. 

Point Score—lIllinois, 46; Indiana, 41; Ohio 
State, 35; Michigan State, 2314; Minnesota, 16. 


51st Annual Millrose Games 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1958 


Yds.—Ken Kave, U.S. Army. Time—0:06.2. 
<= Sheppard 600—Charles Jenkins, unattached, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Time—1:11.7, t “= 
Millrose Se ee cur leuk, Univ. of Nor 
lina. Time—1:52.6. : 
er o00-¥d. Hdep.—Bob Godesky, Villanova (15 
.). Time—2;14.4. ' 3 
rl cmaker Mile—1, Ron Delany, Villanova, 2: 
George King, New York A.C.; 3, James Beatty, 
U. S. Army. Time—4:04.6. a 
One-mile College of peace hae (Sergi, Wolfe, 
s, Lowndes). me—3:27.0. 
acute College Relay—N.Y.U._ (Weber, Jacob- 
son, Small, Wilkie). Time—3:27.5. ; : 
One-mile College Relay—St. Joseph’s (O Don- 
nell, Baldwin, Shields, Cavaghan). Time—3:25.1. 
OQne-mile College Relay—Yale (Holohan, Sker- 


i f, Knebel). Time—3:26.6. 
emcee Club % College Relay Hdcp.—Balti- 


more Olympic Club (Drumwright, Hemler, Party, 


.). Time—3:20.0. 
Be eee lay--Penn State (Hallright, Schwab, 


Jones, Moran). Time—7:43.0. 


Two-mile Relay—Manhatian (Diaz, McKay, 
ay ga Murphy). Time—7:36.1 (new meet. rec- 
ord). 

Two-mile Club & College Relay Hdcp.—Balti- 
more Olympic Club (Berryhill, Drumwright, Leas. 
Party) (125 yds.). Time—7:43.3. 

P.A.L. Two-lap Relay—40th Pct. 
Gordon, Pagan, Rubio). Time—0:44.4, 

Interscholastic One-mile Relay—Snyder (Harry 
Smith, Howard Smith, Cox, Long). Time—3:27.9. 

C.H.S.A.A. Medley Relay—Fordham Prep (Bak-~ 
kenist, Halpin, Toomey, Angiello). Time—4;45.0. 

P.S.A.L. One-mile Relay—Jackson (Cato, Wil- 
son, Crichlow, Dobbs). Time—3:27.7. 

60-yd. Hurdles—Elias Gilbert, Winston-Salem 
College. Time—0:07.2. 

35-lb. Weight—Lieut. Albert Hall, Fort Lee, 
Va., 63 feet 634 inches. 

Shot Put—Joe Marchiony, Manhattan, 54 feet 
516 inches. 

Pole Vault—(tie), Bob Gutowski, Occidental: 
Don Bragg, Shanahan C.C.; Jerry Welbourn, Ohio 
Track Club; Mel Schwartz, Baltimore Olympic 
Club, 14 feet 6 inches, 


(Cardone, 


POOP Hs 


884 Sporting Events—Speed Skating Records and Champions _ 
ed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Eiustasce | Time. | «older | SS 


Robert McLean. Par 
Daten SESW ie «Fans § 


Clas Thunberg...:.. 
Clas Thunberg...: |! 


Delbert Lamb... 
Clas Thunberg 


ELGi as ©) [ered RODSON. cas ce cannes Boston... .... en eebewes -/ SADUATY. It cone 
os ae 22 Chale nas St. Johi, NB. March” 1, 1927 
mile...... 223.8 di St. John. plore = oe 
re 136.8 Vetoes meee : 
880 yards Sut. 1:15.6 March = 1918 
bart} February 13, 1904 
ie February 13, 1 
4:15.0 January 27, 1910 
5:54. 937 
8:58.8 
3:41.8 
5:42.2 


feats 311. Loretta=Neltzel sss). cea ce | DetrOliGe nae oa J 
220 yards..... 320.2 { bat Gleaoe aga a 5 
330 varus 4389 Maddy orn CONES [Baan Mit 0 ey a 
mile 3:06.1 Maddy Born sanieeos vice ohiees Oconomowoc, Wis....,.... January 24, 1937 


220 yaras Dorothy Franey. . Sa 0) Rae an he February 1 
1g mile. mr Dorothy Franey..... Be te cL Seer ~ a0 Lag February 25, 
440 yards Dorothy Franey. St. Paul February 16, 1936 
880 yds...... 19 
% mile. 216. 10, 1957 
I mile......! 210. : 9, 1958 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 
es oe 


Holder Time Holder 


-|Robert Olson, Los Angeles, Calif. 0 
.-|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 1:26 
-|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif, |2:17.3.. 
Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3:07.2 
.|'Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 


242.0... ./B. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
26.4... .|Barbara DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
-.,Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta, 
+2... .|Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta, 


Speed Skating Championships in 1958 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 25-26 


Men 
220 Yards—William Carow, West Allis, Wis. Champion—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Time—0:19.3. 22 points. 

440 Yards—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn. Women 
Time—0:36.4, 220 Yards—Mary Novak, Chicago, Ul. Time— 
eee ear Tom. Augustitus, Detroit, Mich. 0:22.6 

me—l; . 


1 ; 440 Yards—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich, 
34 Mile—William Cushman, St. Paul, Minn. Time—0;41.1. 
Time—2:27,1, 880 Yards—Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—1:30.8. 
1 Mile—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn. Time 34 Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—2:19.6, 
—3:27.4. Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Time—3:16.6. 
2 Miles—Gene Sandvig. Time—6:49.6. k Champion—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich., 
16,5 a ules— Robert Snyder, Detroit, Mich. Time— 22 points. 


NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
West Allis, Wis. 
Men 


5 Miles—Keith Meyer, Glen Ell 2 me— 
220 Yards—Andy Korenak, West Allis, Wis, 15:54.9, 7 ms yn, es 


Time—0;19.1, Champion—Andy Korenak, West Allis 
440, Yards—Don Prather, Champaign, Ill, Time 20 points. re Wiese 


Women 
880 WYards—Andy Korenak, West Allis, Wis. erie Yards—Mary Novak, Chicago, Ill. Time— 


Time—1;15.4 i 

: %4 - Mile—Phil Elliott, Chicago, 1. Ti picae Verde: Jeanne Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich. 
121.9. 8 Y — e ime—1; 
ging vileRobert Snyder, Detroit, Mich. Time— ed Mile Jeanne Ome ee en ea eae 
236.9. Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuck. Time—3: 8. 

4 2, Miles—Andy Korenak, West Allis Wis. Time— - Champion—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Detrolin } Mich 
354.9. 3 points. a bas 


Other Champions—Intermediate boys: Tom Weisel, Whitefish Bay, Wis., 28. Girls, Sharyl Yarwood 
Minneapolis, Minn,, 12. Juniors, boys: Paul Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn., 20. Junior girls: Coleen 


Meyers, Minneapolis, Minn., 12. Juveniles: James E - - 
ene Minn te ames Edmonds, Chicago, Tll., 10; Sandra Danielson, Minne 


. Ap 
Under ite A. 
me’ pools are Sopepted as world mar 


MEN’S FREESTYLE 


imming F 


‘Jon Konrads,......... 
Jon Konrads.......... 


Country 


. Australia. |. . 


to May 1 


aydney. 2 Aust. : 
. |Brisbane, ‘Aust. 


Sporting Events—World Swimming Resords 
World Swimmi 


roved by International Swimmin; 
lecision of Aug, 14-15, ee TenrGnoeiee to 


Records 


‘ederation 43 Sept. 8, 1958 
, only records made in 56-yard 


. |Australia.. .. 
Australia... .|Melbourne, Aust 
Australia... .|Melbourne, Aust.. : 
Australia. ...| Melbourne, Aust...... 


MEN’S BREASTSTROKE ~— 


885 


| Leipzig, Ger 
: Croneriiee Aust. 


_|Townsville, Aust... 


MEN’S BUTTERFLY 


Townsville, Aust. 


.{June 28, 


Sept. 15, 1957 
1958 
June 28, 1958 


_|June 28, 1958 


WOMEN’S BUTTERFLY 


1:00.1.....,. Takashi Ishimoto...... eee nema Los Angeles, Calif. ...|June 29, 1958 
303.2 Pim Teck so... 2 = ae U.8. A......|/New London, Conn... |Aug, 14, 1958 
MEN’S BACKSTROKE 
. John Monckton....... Australia....;Melbourne, Aust..... Feb. 15, “1oR8 
John Monckton....... Australia, ...|Melbourne, Aust...... Feb. 15, 1 958 
.|John Monckton....... Australia... .|Melbourne, Aust...... Feb. 18, 1958 
John Monckton....... Australia... .|Melbourne, Aust......|Feb. 18, 1958 
MEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
, |5:12. VY. Stroujanov......... Ste Pcs, Moscow, U.S.S.R...../Oct. 20, 1957 
9228-0 is... (Max. time) 
MEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS 
400 m. (4x100) . Nat'l team... cs... Australia.... Brisbane, Aust.....-. May 3, 1958 
(G, Chapman, J. Kon- 
‘rads, G, Shipton, J. 
/Devitt) 
440 yds, (4x110) Nat'l-teams 00) (Se.5% Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust........./Feb. 9, 1958 
(J. Devitt, G. Chap- 
|man, G. Shipton, J 
Konrads) 
800 m. (4x200). IN St team. a cei... Australia... .|Melbourne, Aust......|Dee, 3, 1956 
\CK. O'Halloran, J. De- 
lvitt, M. Rose, J. Hen- | 
dricks) | 7 
880 yds. (4x220) ING TOAM ot nee Australia.;..|Sydney, Aust.........{Mar. 5, 1958 
(J. Konrads, G. Hamil- 
ton, J. Devitt, G 
Chapman) 
MEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 
400 m. (4x100).. INSt Viteanl<. c:. doh, Australia. ...;Osaka, Japan........ Aug, 22, 1958 
J. Monckton, 
dasneraols, B. Witkin- 
J. Devitt) 
440 yds. (4x110)/4:14.2..,.... Nat'l 1771 Re oe rer a re Australia. ...|Cardiff, Gr. Brit...... July 25,1958 
(J. Monckton. T. 
Gathercole, B. Wilkin- 
son, J. Devitt) 
WOMEN’S FREESTYLE 
. [Dawn Fraser......... jAustralia....|Schiedam, Neth......|Aug. 10, 1958 
Dawn Fraser..... ..,)Australia,...|Cardiff, Gr. Brit......\July 21, 1958 
Dawn Fraser........../Australia,...|Melbourne, Aust. .~.. Feb. 22, 1958 
Dawn Fraser..........|Australia....|Melbourne, Aust.....\Feb. 22, 1958 
(Creve acelin eer Si ht he ce ssc tahaaean o'nusne cs oh al a emer Petty inierck 2: 
Lorraine Crapp.......|Australia....|Sydney, Aust. Oct. 20, 1956 
Ilsa Konrads.......... Australia. ... Townsville, Aust. ... ‘June 13, 1958 
;|Tisa Konrads.>*....... Australia, ... Townsville, Aust,....\June 13, 1958 
1,500 meters... vans Koster.:../....7. Netherlands.. |Silversum, Neth. . . July. 27,1957 
iret Serhan Pr era Meee ACG Nitya 
WOMEN’S BREASTSTROKE 
Soe gtries i Pad 8 ae USES inns ou Berlin, Ger ‘July 20, 1958 
| (max. Hime) Pets ae nn oie h to loue bs woadiceje sa eno apnea ee 
A. den Haan........ .|Netherlands,,|Rhenen, Neth... ... .|Aug. 4, 1957 
A, den Haan.......... Netherlands..|Blackpool, Eng.......|May 18, 1957 


Nancy Ramey........ 
.)Nancy Ramey..:..... 
Nancy Ramey........ 
(max. time) 


jUnited States 
United States 
United States) 


WOMEN’S BACKSTROKE 


Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Houston, Texas... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


June. an re 


_. jAug, 
, June 28" 1988 


M. Edwards....:.. 
J. B. Grinham 
Chris von Saltza...... 
L, de Nijs 


.. |Great Britain 

.|Great Britain 
United States 
. [Netherlands.. 


Cardiff, Gr. Brit... ... 
Cardiff, Gr. Brit. : 2. 
Topeka, Kans........ 


Blackpool, Eng....... 


July 22, 1958 


. July 23, 1958 
\Aug. 
[May 17, 1957 


, 1958 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 


440 yards..... 


| United States 
United States 


Topeka, Kans. <3 
Culver City, Calif. . 


.|Aug. 1, 


1958 


SANG: Sab 


1957 


886 Sporting Events—World Swimming Records; Swimming Championships 
WOMEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS 


Distance — ‘ime Ider made = 
i By An ieee t’l team... ........ Australia. ,,.|/Melbourne, Aust...... Dec. 6, 19. 
400 m, (4x100)..|4:17,1 Ou 6: ch, 
. Morgan, L. Crap) ~ 
440 yds, ee Re Aa Nat'l team... 5). 25. Australia. ...|Cardiff, Gr. Brit......!July 19, 1958 
D. , S. Morgan, ’ 
L.Crapp, A. Colquhoun) - 


WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 


Swimming Championships in 1958 
MEN’S NATIONAL A.A.U. OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 8-10 


100-Meter Freestyle—1, Jon Henricks, Los An- 
geles A.C.; 2, Lance Larson, Los Angeles A.C.: 3, 
Bill Cass, Indianapolis, Ind.) “Time—0:55.8. 4 

ene eres oe Henrich i ors 
geles A.C.; 2, George Breen, anapolis A.C.; 3, 
Tom Winters, Los Angeles A.C. Time—2:05.2 
(A.A.U. and American record). 

400-Meter Freestyle—1, Murray Rose, Los An- 
geles; 2, George Breen, Indianapolis A.C.: 3, Allen 
Somers, Indianapolis A.C. Time—4:24:5, 

1,500-Meter Freestyle—1, Murray Rose, Los An- 
geles; 2, George Breen, Indianapolis A.C.; 3, Allen 
Somers, Indianapolis A.C. Time—18:06.4 

100-Meter Backstroke—1, Frank McKinney, Jr., 
Indianapolis A.C.; 2, L. B. Schaefer, Cleveland 
S.C.; 3, Bob Bennett, Kris Kristenson S.C. Time— 
1:04.5 (ties own record). 

200-Meter Backstroke—1, Frank McKinney, Jr., 
Indianapolis A.C.; 2, Chuck Bittick, Long Beach, 
Calif.; 3, Tom Stock, Bloomington, Ill. Time— 
2:20.8. 


100-Meter Breaststroke—1, Manuel Sanguily, 
Columbus, Ohio; 2, Norbert Rumpel, New York 
“el £3 3, Paul Hait, Santa Clara, Calif. Time— 

200-Meter Breaststroke—1, Norbert Rumpel, New 
York A. C.; 2, Kenneth Naksone, Maui Rec. Coun- 
cil, Hawaii; 3, Wayne Fujifaka, Maui Rec. Council. 
Time—2:47.8 (record; stroke revised). 


ie Be 


100-Meter Butterfly—i, Mike Troy, Indianapolis 
A.-C.;_2, Timothy Jecko, New Haven, Conn.; 3, 
Lance Larson, Los Angeles. Time—1:02.8. 


200-Meter Butterfly—i, Bill Yorzyk, Pine Knoll 
S. C.; 2, Bill Barton, Indianapolis A. C.; 3, Mike 
Troy, Indianapolis A. C. Time—2:22.5. 


800-Meter Relay—1, Los Angeles A. C. (Red- 
dington, Fellows, Henricks, Rose); 2, Indianapolis 
A. C.; 3, New Haven S. C. Time—8:42.7 (new meet 
record). 

400-Meter Individual Medley—i, Frank Brunell, 
Indianapolis A. C.; 2, Gary Heinrich, San Leandro, 
cents 3, Bill Barton, Indianapolis A. C. Time— 


400-Meter Medley Relay—i, Los Angeles A. Cc. 
(Fellows, Zechiel, Larson, Henricks); 2, Indian- 
apolis A. C.; 3, New Haven S. C. Time—4:24.6. 


3-Meter Springboard Diving—1, Gary Tobian, 


Los Angeles A. C.; 525.20 pts.; 2, Don Harper, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 513.30; 3, Ronnie Smith, Hous- 
ton, Texas, 485.60. 


10-Meter Platform Diving—1, Gary Tobian, Los 
Angeles A. C., 468.55 pts.; 2, Richard Conner, 
U. S. Army, 461.05; 3, Jerry Harrison, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 454.75, 


Point Score—Indianapolis A. C., 93; Los Angeles 
A. C., 83; 3, New Haven S. C., 30; 4, Cincinnati, 
24; 5, Cleveland, 14; Maui Rec. Council, 12, 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL A.A.U. OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Topeka, Kans,, Aug. 1-3 


100-Meter Freestyle—1, Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara, S. C.; 2, Shirley Stobs, Miami Shores C. O28 
3, Molly Botkin, Los Angeles A. C. Time—1:03.5 
(new American record). 

200-Meter Freestyle—1, Molly Botkin, Los An- 
eles A. C.; 2, Donna Graham, Riviera Club, Ind.; 
5. Chris von Saltza, Santa Clara S. C. Time— 
2:23.2 (new meet record), 

400-Meter Freestyle—1, Sylvia Ruuska, Berkeley 
(Calif.) YMCA; 2, Chris von Saltza, Santa Clara 
S. C.; 3, Donna Graham, Riviera Club, Ind. Time 
5:04.1 (new meet record). 

1,500-Meter Freestyle—1, Sylvia Ruuska, Berke- 
ley YMCA; 2, Donna Graham, Riviera Club, Ind.; 
3, rio Murray, Kris Kristenson S. C. Time— 

100-Meter Backstroke—1, Carin Cone, _unat- 
tached, Ridgewood, N, J.; 2, Lyn Hopkins, Vesper 
B. C.; 3, Christine Kluter, Cleveland S, C. Time 


—1:13.3.' (in trial heat Carin Cone time of 1:12.2 
bettered world record.) 
200-Meter Backstroke—1, Chris von Saltza, 


Santa Clara S. C.; 2, Lyn Hopkins, Vesper B. C.: 
3, Carin Cone, Ridgewood, N. J. Time—2:37.4. 

100-Meter Breaststroke—1, Susie Ordogh, Wash- 
ington A. C. (Seattle); 2, Mary Lou Elsenius, 
Berkeley YMCA; 3, Marianne Hargreaves, Kris 
Kristenson S. S. Time—1:23.8. 


200-Meter Breaststroke—1, Susie Ordogh, Wash- 
ington A. C.; 2, Patty Kempner, Kris Kristenson 
S. S.; 3, Anne Warner, Santa Clara S. C. Time— 
2358.6 (betters world record—surface stroke), 

100-Meter Butterfly—1, Nancy Ramey, Wash- 
ington A. C.; 2, Molly Botkin, Los Angeles AGG 


3, Becky Collins, Riviera Club, Ind. Time—1:10,3 
(betters world record), 


A.A.U. Distance Championshi 4 Mi.), 
A.C., 1:29:02.0. , BAA LD 


College Champions—N.C.A.A.- 


Sylvia Ruuska, Berke- 
y ; Becky Collins, Indianapolis Riviera 
Club; 3, Mary Lou Elsenius, Berkeley YMCA. Time 
—2:43.6 (new American record). 


400-Meter Individual Medley—1, Sylvia Ruuska, 
Berkeley YMCA; 2, Becky Collins, Riviera Club, 
Ind.; 3, Mary Lou Elsenius, Berkeley YMCA. Time 
5:43.7 (betters world record—surface breaststroke). 
400-Meter Freestyle Relay—1, Santa Clara S. bof 
(Jane Wilson, Doxey Ransom, Susan Honig, Chris 


von Saltza); 2, Kris Kristenson S. S.; 3, Los 
Angeles A. C. Time—4.30.1 (new American record). 
400-Meter Medley Relay—i, Santa Clara S.C. 
(Chris von Saltza, Anne Warner, Jane Wilson, 
Doxey Ransom); 2,. Kris Kristenson S§, t 


Cysroy 
Berkeley YMCA. Time—5:00.9 (betters world rec- 
ord—surface breaststroke). 


1-Meter Diving—1, Paula Jean Myers, Encino 
S. S., Calif., 440.00 pts.; 2, Barbara Gilders, De- 
troit A. C., 418.80; 3, Irene MacDonald, Los An- 
Seles A. C., 414.20, 


3-Meter Diving—1, Paula Jean Myers, Encino 
S. S., Calif., 438.75 pts.; 2, Barbara Gilders, De- 
eros rE 435.75; 3, Jeanne Stunyo, Detroit 


Platform Diving—i, Paula Jean Myers, Encino 
S. S., Calif., 285.20 pts.; 2, Tahiea Sparling, Los 
Angeles A. C., 259.10; 3, Ann C, Culver, Los An- 
geles A, C., 241.60. 

Individual Point Score—1, Sylvia Ruuska, Berke- 
ley YMCA, 28; 2, Chris von Saltza, Santa Clara 
S: C., 23; 3, Paula Jean Myers, Encino S.C. 3} 

Team Score—Santa Clara S. C., 65; Los Angeles 
A. C., 52; Berkeley YMCA, 51; Kris Kristenson 
S. S., 48; Riviera Club, Indianapolis, 39; Wash- 
ington A. C. (Seattle), 22. 


Lake Placid, N. Y., Aug. 17—George Breen, Indianapolis 
Michigan. Big Eight Conference: Oklahoma. 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Gymnastics; Archery 887 


English Channel Swimmers 
The usual route of Channel i iperert from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is ange 


20 miles. Those swimm: 


posite direction are so noted. 


Times are expressed in hours 


the o 
minutes and are considered official en the Channel Swimming Association only if swimmers are accom- 


Panied by official observers. 


E. H. Temme, Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions ae 1934). William 


Barnie, Scotland, was first 
Chadwick, U. S., was first woman to swim. the 
Toronto, Ont., 


ae *Matthew Webb, Britain. 
911 *Thomas Burgess, Britain 
1923 *Henry F. Sullivan, U.S.. 


Charles Toth.-.U.S....... a 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, U.S....... 


Hans Wierkotter, Germany. . 
Norman L.. Der. iam, England. 
Georges Michel, France.............. ll 
Venceslas s Spacek, Bohemia Ss: a 
1927 Edward H. Temme, Britain..... io. 
Mercedes Gleitze, es 


Mrs.-Ivy Gill, Britain.. ........1.... : 
1928 Ivy Hawke, Britain... ............: 19:16 
Ishak Helmy Te HEIDE. 28k aces. 23:40 
Hilda Sharp, Britain.:. . ......... 14:58 
1930 Margaret Duncan, So. Africa......... 16:17 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England............... 15:45 
1934 *Edward H. Temme, Britain........ 15:54 
Emma Faber, Austria ....-........... 14:40 
1935 Haydn Taylor, Britain  ....... 14:48 
1937 Thomas Blower. Britain. ........... 13:21 
1938 *Fearnley Wheatcroft, Britain. ....... 13:35 
Frau Wendell, Germany San ree 15:33 
1939 Sally Bauer, Sweden et oc es 14:50 
4#947- “Daniel Carpio, Perv ~~... 3.2.6. 14:46 
1948 *Thomas Blower, Britain. _........... 15:31 


Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt ......... 17:38 

*Gianni Gambi, Italy.... 
1949 Philip Mickman, Britain 

*Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt... ...5.. 15:46 


Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt 16:40 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium 22:01 
Jason Zirganos, Greece. ..........-.. 18:55 
*England to France 
1950 Florence Chadwick, U.S. . 13:20 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt (race). 10:49 


Roger Le Morvan, France 11:03 

Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt 

Sam _ Rockett, Britain 
*England to France. 


OTHER ENDURANCE SWIMS IN 1958 
Atlantic City Marathon, July 14—Tom Park, Bellflower, Calif. Distance: 26 mi. Time: 
Greta Andersen Sonnischen, San Pedro, 


Catalin: 4-5—Mrs. 
person to swim 22-mi. 
women’s record); return—15:36:38. 

Panama Canal, Oct. prea Robert F. Legge, 


to Pedro Miguel locks in 21:54. 


a Channel, Calif., Oct. 


to swim it both ways in one year (July and August, 
distance both ways (1950, 1951). Marilyn Bell, 17, of 
in 1955 became the youngest person ever to swim the Channel. 


Catalina Channel both ways, 


1951). Florence 


William E. Barnie, Scotland.......... 14:45 
Eileen Fenton. Britain....... . 153k 
Jason Zirganos, Greece...... 16:17 
eee Abertondo, Argentina. 16:18 
Jenny Kammersgaard, rap 16:27 
1951 Abd 21 Litif Heif, Egypt. . 15:42 
Philip Rising, Britain ......... 15356 
Jenny Eileen James Peli Ste yagals 13:55 
William Barnie, Scotl: rod 19:02 
Hassan Hammad, Egypt (race) .,... 12:12 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S..........-... 6:2: 
Roger Le Morvan, France............ 12:13 
*William Barnie, Scotland..:........+. 22+: 
“*Thomas Blower, Britain.............- 18:42 
1952. Victor Birkett, Britain............47: 15:36 
Kathleen Mayoh, Britain:........... 16:55 
Bakr Soliman, Egypt..............0..-- 18:15 
*Philip Mickman, Britain: ...ccseae, 18:44 
Philip. Rising, Britain’ 5). epee 18:38 
Abd el Monen Abou, Egypt........... ..+02 
1953 Taufia Bleik, Lebanon............... 16:05 
Abd ‘el Abou, Egypt... .. >.<... cous 13:45 
Damian Beltran, Mexico.............. 15:23 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S...........- 14:42 
1954 Murat Guler, Turkey 16:50 
Baptista Pereira, Portugal Gace). 12:25 
Glen Burlingame. U.S .. 14:10 
1955 Marilyn Bell, Canada. . 14:36 
Abd el Abou Heif, Egypt ( race) . 11:45 
‘Thomas L. Park, United States (race). 12:03 
Damian Beltran, Mexico (race)....... 13:15 

Bill Pickering, England . 14 


*Florence Chadwick, U.S........ 
1956 Jacques Amyot, Canada 
1957 Mrs. Greta A. Sonnischen, 

United States (race) wee 18253 

Kenneth Wray, England, (race)..... sss: 
1958 Abilio Couto, Brazil .. F 

Bert Thomas, U. - zh 

*Bert Thomas, U. 

Greta A. Boniaohen: ass 


11:52:45.0. 
Calif.—first 
Time (Emerald Bay-mainland—10:49:41, a 


U. S. Navy physician, swam 2815 mi. from Gatun 


Gymnastics Championships in 1958 


NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Fernando, Calif., May 9-10 


Men 

Long Horse—Donald R, Tonry, Pond’s Palae- 
strum, 18.45 pts. 

Calisthenies —Atilla Takach, U.S.C., 18.95. 

Side Horse—Arthur D. Shurlock, unattached, 19: 

Still ee ee Harris, So, Calif, Gym 
Club, 
Parallel Bars—John Beckher, Los Angeles Turn- 
ers, 19. 

Horizontal Bar—John Beckner, Los Angeles 
Turners. 19.65. 

All Around—John Beckner, Los Angeles Turn- 
ach 111.05. 

‘umbling—L. Nocera, So. Calif. Gym Club, 9.55, 
Tranneline— Glenn Wilson, Western Illinois, 


9.75. 
Swinging Rings—Ken Cheney, Bruin Alumni, 


* 


Western Conference Championships, Iowa City, 
Michigan State, 631%. 


Rope Climbing—R. Manning, Los Angeles Turn- 
ers, 2.8 sec, 

Point Score—Los Angeles Turners, 5245; U.S.C.. 
27; Southern California Gym Club, 16; Pond’s 
Palaestrum, 1314; Bruin Alumni, 12; California, 4. 

Women 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 3 

Uneven eet Pema rig he Perkins, Athenaeum 

Turners, 18.60 p 


Side Horse Vasit_zrnestine Russell, Windsor, 
Canada, 19.05. 
Late pane Beam—Ernestine Russell, Windsor, 


Canada, 
“Galisthenies—Muriel Davis, 


Tumbling—Teresa Montefusco, Peoria, Tll., 8.90. 
All Around—Ernestine Russell, Windsor, Can- 
ada, 74.60. 


Iowa, Mar. 29— Tllinois, 14946 pts;. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Towa, 11316; 


: Archery Championships in 1958 


ATONE FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 


Grayling, Mich., July 28-30 


Instinctive 

Men—Lon Stanton, Lake Ozark, Mo., 2707. 

Women—Jo McCubbins, Santa Ana, Calif., 2219. 

Intermediate Girls—Carol Hastic, Passaic, N. J.. 
1853. 

Intermediate Boys—Gene Beckerle, St. Louis, 
Mo., 2323. 

Junior Boys—Larry Mann, Brockway, Pa., 1968. 

Junior Girls—Linda Seebach, Dysart, Iowa, 1384. 


Free Style and Hunters 

Men—Joe Fries, Los Angeles, Calif., 2851. 

Women—Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich,, 2463. 
Re eee Boys—Kenny Smathers, Brevard, 
Junior Boys—Douglas Krohn, Woodland Hills, 
Calif., 2090. 

Hunters, Men—James Palmer, Danville, N. Y., 


584. 
Hunters, Women—Doris Hammerstrom, Racine, 
Wis., 1807. 


"National Target Archery Championships, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. Tee Bob Bitner, Big Rapids, 


Mich., 3,417 pts. 
World Championships, Brussels, Belgium—Men: 
Sigrid Johansson, Sweden, 2,053 pts. 


Women’s Team: United States, 6,058 a 


Women: Mrs. Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh, Pa., 3,639 p 


Stig Thyssel, Spode 101 pts. Women: Mrs. 


ae 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records 


388 : 
Power Boat Records 
Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Association; approved to Sept. 1, 1958 
; MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Dist. Speed 

Event (miles) |(m.p.h.) Location 
eh nn tt ee ee : 
*Gold C Nace 3 113.804 | 8/11/57 Seattle, Wash. 
+Gold Cup, Sent eens 30 109.823 | 8/11/57|\Seattle, Wash... ... 
*Gold Cup, race........ 90 101,979 | 8/11/57 \Seattle, Wash...... ae 
B.1.T., Harmsworth, lap.} 5n. 102.676 | 9/ 2/50\Detroit, Mich... ... Lou Fageol... . Slo-Mo-Shun 
B.LT., Harmsworth, heat} 40 n. 100.181 | 9/ 2/50/Detroit, Mich... ... Lou Fageol.... |Slo-Mo-Shun 
B.1.T., Harmsworth, race} 80 n. 95.623 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich...... Lou Fageol.... a ee 
*President’s Cup, lap....| 3 109.091 | 9/22/57|Washington, D, C..|Jack Regas.... er Kai 
*President’s Cup, heat...| 15 107.827 | 9/22/57|Washington, D. C... |Jack Regas.... —s Kai 
*President’s Cup race... | 45 105.799 | 9/22/57|Washington, D. C.. Jack Regas. ... wapith Kai 
Silver Cup, lap......... 3 100.887 | 9/ 7/53|Detroit Mich,...... fee Thomp- lee Crust 
Silver Cup, heat........ 96.476 | 9/ 3/51|Detroit, Mich... ... uck Thomp-_ 
pane CUD, heat a2 At eae et Miss Pepsi 
Silver Cup, race........ 45 93.120 |! 8/27/55\Detroit, Mich...... Dan Foster... . ‘Tempo VII 

MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 

Class Speed | Date | Location Owner or driver| Boat name 
Unlimited Hydroplane..... 111.742) 8/12/51|Detroit, Mich...... Lou Fageol..... Slo-Mo-Shun IV 
7 Litre Siydroplane ace 90.090/ 10/12/57 |Boulder City, Nev.. /Roger Murphy. . Galloping Gael 
280 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 77.212) 7/27/58 'Norristown, Pa... .. | Alton Pierson... |Bo Bo Two 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 88.063) 7/27/58 |Norristown, Pa..... | Julius E. Howard Florida Lady 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 80.433} 8/ 9/53/\Seattle, Wash.... |... -|Richard Hallett. |I’m In 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane. ...| 66.568) 9/14/57|Newport Beach.. Calif.. |Bobby Boehm. . \Jer 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane. ...| 77.519/11/10/51 |Salton Sea, Calit....... | Morlan Visel ‘Little Joe 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 60.688) 2/12/56 St. Petersburg, Fla... _. E. B. Davidson ‘orky 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 67.821) 8/14/56 |Seattle, Wash......._._. J. A. Colecock. .. |Little Racket II 
Pacific One Design Hydro. .| 57.216] 10/17/53 |Salton Sea, Calif... | -. ||Marion Beaver. . |Little Beaver 
Cracker Box Inb. Run.....| 68.545) 10/15/56 |Lake Mead, Wey ie Bob Patterson. . |Hot Cinders 
44 cu. in. Runabout.......| 50.448) 2/ 8/58\St. Petersburg, Fia. |_| ‘Bob Mutschler. . |My Sin 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ 46.153) 9/12/53|Red Bank, N.J........ James Camp.... |Slo Poke 
B Rac, Inb. Run......... 63.425/ 10/12/57 |Lake Mead, Nev......_. Duane Easton... |Pogo 
D Serv. Inb. Run 50.719) 8/14/54 |Buffalo, N. Y...._.. -| Harry Bickford.. |Skip 
E Rac. Inb.:Run......... 73.409| 10/15/56 |Lake Mead, Nev....... Ed Brown...... Bouncy Barby 
E Serv. Inb. Run........ 55.624) 9/29/56 |Elizabeth City, N. C.... Harry Bickford.. Skip-E 
F Rac. Out. Run. ..| 59.960] 6/21/58 |Ocean Lake, Oreg....__ Chuck Parsons. . |\Chuck Wagon 
F Serv. Inb. Run... 55.987) 8/18/57 |Buffalo, N. Y.......... Howard Hibbert. |Prowler, Jr. 
M Out. Hydroplane. 39.045) 2/ 1/53\Lake Alfred, Fla...___. R, D. Frawley. . /Thum 
A Out. Hydroplane. . ., | 54.417) 2/22/58 |Lakeland, Fia.......... Chas. W. Adams, barre 

som al 

B Out. Hydroplane...... 59.888) 6/21/58 |Ocean Lake, Oreg....... John Alden. .... ‘Tailwin 
C Out. Hydroplane. 63.966] 2/ 3/57 |Lakeland, Fla... ....|Wm., Tenney.... {Hornet XV 
C Serv. Out. Hydro.......| 51.078] 9/ 6/53|Devils Lake, Oreg. ..|L. Samsel...... Hubba Hubba 
F Out. Hydroplane....... 73.409) 6/21/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg -|Hubert Entrop. . |R-22 
© Hac. Out Run.......... 60.402) 2/22/58 |Lakeland, Fla... Bob McGinty... |L-422 
C Serv. Out. Run... ....,.| 49.669} 2/ 2/57|Lakeland, Fla... |)...” Bud Wiget..... Crosswind 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


Class Speed Date Location Owner or driver; Boat name 
U. I. M. Jet Class........ 239.070) 11/ 7/57|Coniston, England...... D. M,. Campbell./ Bluebird 
Unlimited Hydroplane,.. . .|187.627| 11/30/57 Seattle, Wash......_... Jack Regas..... Hawaii Kai IIT 
7 Litre Hydroplane.. . -| 140.352) 11/29/57|Seattle, Wash... . Roger Murphy. .|Gailoping Gael 
280 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . .| 104.219) 7/26/58] Norristown, Pa... . Alton Pierson. ..|Bo Bo Two 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . .| 132.600 12/27/56] Holiywood, Fla... .. |Sid Street... ... ZZ Zip 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . .|111.472 12/27/56| Hollywood, Fla... ... |Ronald Smith...| Jersey Devil 
136 cu. In. Hydroplane. ...| 83.899 10/25/55)|Salton Sea, ‘Calit.. Bob Boehm..... Jerky 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . .|101.373 11/ 8/54|Salton Sea, Calif, .... | Bobby Holloway 


91 cu. in, Hydroplane. ..., 
48 cu. In. Hydroplane...., 
Pacific One Design Hydro.. 
Cracker Box Inb. Run.. , 


78.202 
87.135, 


12/28/53|Miaml, Fla....... 
11/ 5/54/Salton Sea, Calif. . 
10/16/53) Salton Sea, Calif, . 


Sam Crooks...., 
Duane Allen... . 
Marion Beaver. . 


Scream: Eagle 
se ing Eag 


Dragon 

Tinkertoy 

Little River 
0G 


84.215) 10/23/56) New Martinsville, W. Va,| Paul L, Pierce... .| N ‘0 
44 cu. in. Runabout... 56,173) 7/26/58| Norristown, Pa....._... Frank Myers... .|Meine Schmatze 
36 Class. setae es esse ss! 38.319) 8/22/57] Worcester, Mass....__.. George Cassi... . ii... :ac donee 
Jersey Speed Skiff... .. |.) 44.389] 8/ 4/57| Cambridge, Md........ Bernard Tool. . .|Pink Lady 
B Stock Hydroplane, |... | 62.834 7/ 4/57|Ft. Lauderdale, Fla... ..|Don Baldacoini. .\ 2.520 eee 
B Rac. Inb. Run.........| 72.547 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash......._.. Ernest Rose.,.. .| Lil Bee 
D Serv. Inb. Run..... |. ||| 57.464 10/ 1/55|Elizabeth City, N.C... - Harry Bickford. ,|Skip 
E Rac. Inb. Run..... ||| || 39.563 10/23/56) Salton Sea, Caliti anne Ed Brown...... Bouncy Barby 

III 

EB Serv. Inb. Run......... 64.529) 8/ 3/58/Cambridge, Md........ Harry Bickford. .|Skip-E 
BVServcInb: Run... 3... ... 64.062) 7/26/58] Norristown, Pa.. 4 Albert Brinkman Seabiscutt 
A Out. Hydroplane.. | 61.069) 8/ 9/54/Seattle, Wash... -|Jack Leek... ... Gotta Go VI 
B Out. Hydroplane. |; |||" 70.728) 6/23/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg -|John Alden... .. Tailwind 
C Out. Hydroplane... ||| || 73.566 10/28/57|DeLake, Oreg.. . Cu OW. JONES). 5, <-5| see 
C Serv. Out. Hydroplane. || 57.678 8/ 9/54) Seattle, Wash. . L. Samsel...... Hubba Hubba 
Lk Out, Hydropiane.... || 103.597| 6/23/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg Hubert Entrop. .| R-22 
4 Rac. Out. Run....._ ||: 65.952) 6/23/58] Ocean Lake, Oreg.. Chuck Parsons. .| Chuck Wagon 
2 Rac. Out. Run.......)! 67.002) 6/23/58) Ocean Lake, Oreg.. Rockey Stone. ..|My Girl 
C Serv. Out. Run...... °° 52.555] 10/28/57 DeLake, Oreg.......... Harold Tolford..|........, 


WORLD JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 


Donald Cambell of England set a ne 
hydroplane Bluebird on Lake Coniston. Bnet 
m.p.h, set in Bluebird Sept. 19, 


jet speedboat record of 239.07 m.p-h. in his turbojet 


England, Nov. 7, 1957, breakin i v 
1956, also on Lake Coniston, : ie ie Un os hae 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Soccer Records 


Power Boat Raci 
! GOLD CUP (Distance: 90 miles) 


889 
Champions 


Winner’s 
Year Boat Owner Driver fastest Site 
heat 
936 Le SP peas Horace Dodge...... SI ESARE DOME reaiere coc iaiy 47.12 |Lake George, 
1937 |Notre Dame....... Herbert Mendelson. ‘{Clell Perry... 0.005! 68.64 |Detroit, Mich. 
1938 ea Senet We, et ee Sos pane Theo. Rossi... ge Theo. eal {i | 66.08 |Detroit, Mich. 
1939 Vasuler cathe G. Simmons, are SVAN Simmons, Jr. 67.05 |Detroit, Mich. 
aoa Hotsy "Pots Ee Sidney Allen corer g - (Sidney. fo ae Ser Stat Sanne Re 
Bony nate afore es immons, Jr. fn mons, r. = Red Bank, N. J. 
1942-1945 (Not held) 
Tempo Vl...... »../Guy paar go feet Guy Lombardo...... 70.87 |Detroit, eS 
1947 Miss P Peps Vis vivant © Dossin Bros.......... Danny Foster....... 61.8 Jamaica Bay, 
aes Miss Great Lakes... /A. F. (Fallon......... Danny Foster....... 52.89 |Detroit, Mich. 
78.64 |Detroit, Mich, 
80.99 |Detroit, Mich. 
91.766 |Seattle, Wash. 
84.355 |Seattle, Wash. 
95.268 |Seattle, Wash. 
99.784 |Seattle, Wash. 
100.954 |Seattle, Wash. 
5 ........|Detroit, Mich. 
. |Willard Rhodes. 109.828 Seattle, Wash. 
Hawaii Kai ITI. . {Edgar Kaiser........|Jack Regas...,...... 108.734 |Seattle, Wash. 


"Race Record: 103.481 m.p.h., Hawaii Kal Tit, 1958, 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL 


(HARMSWORTH) TROPHY 


ear Boat Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 Gar Wood........... United States....... 61,51 | Osborne Bay, Eng. 
1921 Gar W00G. ssc 0. cin. United States....... 59.75 | Detroit, Mich. 
1926 61.118 etroit, Mich 
1928 59.325 | Detroit, Mich 
1929 75.287 | Detroit, Mich: 
1930 77,233 | Detroit, Mich 
1931 |Miss America VIII.|George Wood United States 85,861. | Detroit, Mi 
1932 |Miss America X....|Gar Woo United States 8.489 | Lake St. Clair 
1933 |Miss America X Gar Wood .| United States 86.939 |St. Clair River 
1949 |Skip-A-Long... Stanley Dollar .| United States. 94.285 | Detroit, Mich, 
1950 {Slo-Mo-Shun IV. Sayres.... .| United States 95.623 | Detroit, Mich. 
1951-1955 (Not held) 4 
1956 \Shanty I.......... William Waggoner, Jr.| United States.......| 89.750 | Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER POWER BOAT RACING CHAMPIONS IN 1958 


Detroit Memorial Regatta, Detroit, Mich., June 
14—Miss Thriftway, driven by Bill Muncey. 


Mile High Regatta (Mapes Cup), Tahoe City, 


Calif., July 26—Maverick, driven by Bill Stead, 
400 points. Distance: 30 miles, Average: 89.241 
m.p. 


Silver Cup, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 23—Maverick, 


driven by Bill Stead, average speed 105.481 m.p.h. 
(mew race record). 

New Orleans-St. Louis Marathon Race, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 1—Byron Pool and Lonnie Kirkpatrick, 
Garni, Tl. Time: 29 hrs. 29 min 

President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, Dis, 
Sept. 20-22—Miss U.S.I., driven by Don Wilson, 
owned by George Simon, 969 points, 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


OPEN 
941- (aes (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
sueket (R. 1.) ¥. C., 3. 

1942-43--Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated rca 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 2 

1943-44—-Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated oreat 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas; Fall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Il., 3. 

1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N. Y., 

1948-49—Morgan S. C. (Morgan, Pa. ), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3 

1949-50—Simpkins (St. pais, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4 (2-game 
totals). 

1951-52—Harmarville (Pa.) S:C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game totals). 

1952-53—Falcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 
ville, Pa., 0 (2-game totals). 

1953-54—-New York Americans, 3; Kutis, St. 
Louis. Mo., 1 (2-game totals). 

1954- -55—Kintract S. C., Astoria, N. Y., 2; Dan- 
ish Americans, Los Angeles, Calif. 0 a game), 

1955-56—Harmarville (Pa,) 4; Schwaben (Ill.) 
1 (2 games). 

1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 6; New York 
Hakoah, 1 (2 gam es). 

1957-58—Los Angeles (Calif.) Kiekers, 2; Pompei 
(Baltimore, Md.), 1 


AMATEUR 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S.C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. 
U. S. C. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 

1942-43—Meoergan rate th (Morgan, Pad a4: 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—Hintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. VSS 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Hintracht S. C. (Brookiyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta oh dee ne (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 

1946-47—Ponta Daina (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

re oe Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948- -49-“flizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Pa.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian Be Cc. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 

oe -52—Raiders, St. Louis, io., 3; Lusitanio, 


1. 

8-550 -53—Ponta Delgadas Gall River, Mass.), 2 
Slovak A.A., Chicago, IIl., 

1953-54—Beadling, Beadling, Pa., 7; Simpkins, 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 (2 games). 

1954- 55-—Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C. 5; Chicago (Ill.) 
Eagles 4 (2 eye 

1955-56—Kutis S. St. Louis, oe wae Ukrainian 
American, Bihadeiphte, Pa., 0 el 5 

1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis oie Rochester 
Ukrainian American, 0. 
Soke etme « Ss. C., St. Louis, 2; Beadling 
Pa 1, 


Ba ), 4; Morgan 


OTHER SOCCER CHAMPIONS IN 1958 


Lewis Cup, Bronx, N. Y., Mar. 17—Philadelphia 
Uhriks, 2; Ukrainian Nationals, 0 t 
Scottish League Championship—Hearts (Edin- 


h 
a =i es League Championship, London, England 
—Wolverhampton Wanderers. 


Ee Sy Association Cup, Glasgow, Apr. 26— 
Clyde, 1; Hibernian, 0. 

English Association Cup, London, May 3—Bolton 
Wanderers, 2; Manchester United. 0. 

World Soccer Cup, Stockholm, Sweden, June 29— 
Final: Brazil, 5; Sweden, 2. 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records 


rod ler, Jr. 


_ eee 


ne 942 
1919 | Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden 1943 Gji—J. 
1920 | Wm. T. Til Wm. M. Johnston 
1921 | Wm, T. Tilden W. F. Johnson 1944 
1922 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1945 
1923 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1946 
1924 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M, Jonnston 1947 |J Kram 
1925 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1948 | Richard Gonzales 
1926 |Rene oste Jean Borotra 1949 | Richard Gonzales 
1927 | Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 1950 | Arthur Larse: 
1928 | Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1951 Sedgman 
1929.) Wm. T. Tilden} Francis T. Hunter 1952 | Frank Sedgman 
1930 | John H. D Francis X. Shields 1953 | Tony Trabert 
1931 | H. Ellsworth Vitica, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr, 1954 |E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet 955 |Tony Trabert 
1933 | Frederick J. Perry ohn H. Crawford 1956 |Kenneth Rosewall ‘Lewis Hoad 
1934. | Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 1957 |Malcolm Anderson ley Cooper 
1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sianey 4. Wood 958 |Ashiey Cooper ‘Malcolm Anderson 
1936 | Frederick J. Perrv J Donald Budge ia 
*National Patriotic Tournament. 
MEN’S DOUBLES 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
1927...)W. T, Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1943...|J. Kramer and Frank Parker 
1928...)/G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 944...)Lt. W. D. McNeill and a/e R. Falkenburg 
1929.../G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg -|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1930.../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg -|G. Mulloy and W. F. Tall 
1931...|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison J. A. Kramer ahd F. B. Schroeder, Jr. 
1932. ..|H. E. Vines; Jr., and Keith Gledhill GQ. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1933...]G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1934,,./G, M. Lott and Lester Stoefen John E. Bromwich and Frank S an 
1935...|W. Allison and J. Van Ryn Frank Sedgman & Kenneth MeGregor(Aust.) 
1936.,.|J. D. Budge and C. G. M .+|/Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1937,..|/H. Henkle and Baron G. Von Cramm (Ger.) 53...) Rex eden pees Mervyn Rose 
1938...|J. D Budge and C.G. Mako 954.../E. Victor S 8, Jr. and Tony Trabert 
19389.../A. K. Quist & J. EF. Bromwich (Aust.) 1955. ..|Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi 
1940... |J. A. Kramer and F. R. eder, JT. 956 ...|/Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall 
1941, ..|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 1957... |Ashley Cooper and Neale Fraser 
1942, ..|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 1958.. .'Hamiiton Richardson and Alejandro Olmedo 
ee 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
ee | _ EES 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .. aaa 3 W. Wightman & LCG, 
g. 
1919 |Mrs, Geo. W. Wightman.. |Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. |Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards 
1920 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory.. --+|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W Wightm’n& W.F.Jobns'n 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory - |Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams |Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory .|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. |Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
923 |Miss Helen Wills. Mrs. B.C,Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F-. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills Mrs. G.W. Wightman & Helen Wills . |Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards 
eae Riss pate Wis, . |Helen oe Bo Prowae Wad shdiie ates SS aickane & J. B. Hawkes 
rs, F. I. Mallory. isses E, Ryan ib GORE Sac. anreess . an - Borotr: 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills...... Mig. i, Mom. Godirey & Niiai “b.| . ibe 
Ask ae DO a ae, ee IN «|M - Bennett & H. Cochet 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills......... Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman ....|Miss Wills & J. B. ‘Kes. 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills........; Mie ies & Mrs. L. R. CG. 1m Hawes 
EGR eters eitamtn wunte’ sate hovers -|Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall....... Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey. Miss Edith Cross & W. Alliso 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Willa Moody: Mrs. 2. B. Whittingstall “! Me . 
etty Nuthall............ Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs.......|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey... |Miss Bareh Palfrey & ¢ hig 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs,....... Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthail . | |Miss EB. Ryan & . E, Vines, Jr. 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs....:..;|Miss H. Jacobs & Miss §. Palfrey... |Miss H. Jacobs & G, M. Lott 
1935 |Miss Heien Jacobs......:: Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. M. 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....._! iss C. Babcock & Mrs, J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako 
1937 |Miss A. Lizana (Chile),,; | /Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge 
1938 [Miss Alice Marble. .,, Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan|Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 
1989 |Miss Alice Marble. Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan|Miss Alice Marble & H. GC. Bopman 
1940 |Miss Alice Marble Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey. ,|Miss Alice Marble & R, L, Riggs 
1941 rs. E. T. Cooke. ts. E, T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne|Mrs. B. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . aS A. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder! 
t 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz........ Misses A. L, Brough & M. Osborne.. |Miss M, Osborne & W. F. 
1944 (Miss Pauline Betz. .""/""° Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne, , {Miss M. Osborne & W. F-. wat 
1945 |Mrs, BE, T. Cooke. .) °°" Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. ' Miss M, Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1946 |Miss Pauline Betz... |) |! Misses A. L, Brough & M. Osborne, |Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1947 [Miss A. L. Brough... >"! ° Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwich 
1948 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..!)! Miss A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du Miss A. L. Brough & T, Brown, Jr. 


Maureen Connolly 
Maureen Connolly 
Maureen Connolly 
Doris Hart 
Doris Hart 


Ponts Sec etate aun iscteeric ee es 
Miss A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du 
Pont 


Ponty sae 

Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

A, Louise Brough and 
du Pon 


Miss A. L. Brough & E. Sturgess 


Mrs. M. O. du Pont & Kenneth 
MacGregor 

Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 

Doris Hart & Frank Sed, 

‘Doris Hart & E. Victor otcas, Jr. 

Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr, 


Uieaidr act pare aes 
A. Louis 
P 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records: Wightman Cup 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


Champion Champion Doubles Champions 
- 1934 M. Grant. Jr.|J. D. B . G. Mako. 1946 |Frank A. Parker |G. Malloy-W. Talbert 
» 1935 BoM. Grant, Jr. |B. Boley & Halt 1947 |Frank A. Parker |J. Schroeder-J. Tuero 
1936 |R. L. Riggs IR. L. Rigge-W. Sabin 1948 |R. A. A Gonzales. SiMe atch-T. Chambers 
1937 |R. L. Riggs.....|J. McDiarmid-b. . 1949 |R. A. Gonzales. . |E. V. Seixas-S. Pk 
MeCauliff 1950 |Herbert Flam... \|H. Flam-A. Larsei 
1938 |R. L. Riggs..... J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 1951 |Tony Trabert... |T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
1939 |Frank A. Parker |C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 1952 ne Larsen... |G. Golden-A. Larsen 
1940 |D. MeNeill..... R. L. Harmon-R. C. Peacock||1953 |B. Vic. Seixas, Jr.|B. Bartzen-G, ve den. 
1941 |Frank A. Parker \J. A. Kramer-F. R. Schroe- ||1954 |B. Bartzen.....|T. Trabert-B. V. Seixas, Jr. 
‘ ler, Jr. 1955. |Tony Trabert., .. |T. Trabert-H. Richardson. 
1942 |S. Greenberg... . |W. Talbert-W. R Reedy. 1956 |Herbert Flam... |P. Contreras-A. Olmedo 
1943 |S. eb ete .«-|B. Cochell-B. R. Kimbrell 1957 |E. never Seix- reget Goduer Neee 
1944 |F. Segura . |F. Segura-W. Talbert AWE Poms Frai 
1945 |W. Talbert... .+.|E. Segura-W, Taibert 1958 Bernard Bartzen. |B. Mackay-8. Giammalvya 
¥ MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles Yr. Singles Doubles 
1934 L. R. Stoefen.. |B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. . 1948 /W. F. Talbert... |J. Borotra and M. Bernard 
1935|Greg. Mangin. a Bell and Gi Mangin. 1949|R. A. Gonzales |Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
1936|/Greg. Mangin. |K. Schroder and J. G. Hall. 1950 |Don MeNeill ..|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 


1937 rank Parker.. |G. S. Mangin and F. Parker 1951 |William Talbert|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
1938)Don MeNeill {F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman. 1952 |Richard Savitt Mare Talbert and Budge Patty 
1939 Me heal C, Sutter & G. Moe. sae 1953 |Arthur Larsen . Larsen and K. Nielsen 
1940/R. L. Riggs... |E. T. Cooke & R. Riggs 1954 |Sven Davidson Wy, te Talbert and Tony Trabert 
1941/F. L. Kovacs. .|F. D: Gucttaey aw ‘D. MeNeill raed Tony Trabert. By aa . Seixas, Jr. and T. Trabert 
1942-1943, 1944, 1945 n not held 1956|Ulf Schmidt... . |S. Giammalva & E. V. Seixas, Jr. 
1946] F. Segura | D. McNeill and F. Guernsey 1957|Kurt Nielsen... |Grant Golden-Barry MacKay 
1947|J. A. Kramer. |R. Falkenburg & 3. A. Kramer ||1958|Richard Savitt. |Grant Golden-Barry MacKay 


WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Champion Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 
1934|Miss N. Taubele. aes a8 Taubele- 1947|Miss P. Betz.... loses vee and Miss B. 
ane D. cofie 
1935|Miss J. Sharp.. a D. ~ Andrus, Mme. 8. |/1948|Mrs, P. C. Todd. Me ee Hart and Miss B. 
enrotin. coflel 
1936 |Mrs. J. Van Ryn ae A. Andrus & Mme. ||1949|Miss G..Moran,.|Miss ase Moran and Mra, R. 
. Henrotin. 
1937 |Mme.S. Henrotin| Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. |/1950|Miss Nancy Miss Raney Chaffee and 
S. Henrotin. Chaffee Mrs. R. A. Bue 
1938 |Miss V. Hollinger; Mrs. V. R. Johnson and/|1951{Miss Nancy Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
Miss K. Winthrop. i ee Mrs. Richard Buck 
1939 |Miss P, Betz. .... Misses Taubele & G. Surber ||1952/Mrs. Nan Mrs. Nancy ee cas and 
1940|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. Chaffee Kiner Mrs, Patricia Tod 
Taubele 1953 |Mrs. Thelma Mrs. Thelma Long 2h 
1941|Miss.P. Betz. Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy Long Mrs. Barbara Davidson 
1942|Mrs. R, B. Todd |Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs, ||1954|Mrs. TOrOthy W.|Mrs. Dorothy _W. Levine and 
P.B MN G IW Wieht and ||1955 [atharin K Wubbell and Rt. eta 
Miss P. Betz.... ts. G. . ghtman an arine . Hubbell ani . Jeffery 
peas Miss P. Betz Hubbell 
1944 |Miss K. Winthrop| Miss K. Winthrop and 1956 |Lois Felix L. Felix and K. Hubbell 
“Mrs. M. M. Johnson 1957 |Mrs. arouy Mrs. Dorothy Levine and 
1945|Mrs. H. P. Rih-| Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. Levi Nancy O'Connell 
bany M. M. Johnson 1958|Nancy 0" Connell|Carol Hanks and Naney 
1946|Mrs. H. P. Rih-| Miss R. Carter and Mrs. H. O’ Connell 
bany P. Rihbany 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles College Doubles College 
oa eee eS eee | —_—_—_——_—__ 
1940 |D. McNeill. Shae agetst= shail ERCD VON o bine L. A, Dee and James Wade............. iantord. 
1941 ? SRPSUEANINI GS =,» ale Sale siiel¥' «ce, U.S. N.A..../C. E. Olewine and Charles Mattman .... |So. California, 
1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr........ Stanford..... F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee. ........ |Stanford. 
1943 |Francisco Segura......... Miami.,,..... J. Hickman and W. Driver............. |Texas 
1944 |Francisco Segura......... pelea ».....|3, Hickman and F. Kelley ............, Texas 
1945 |Francisco Segura......... Miami.....,. F. Segura and T, Burke .,............. Miami 
1946 |Robert Falkenburg....... So. re Robert Falkenburg & Thomas Falkenburg |S. California 
1947 |Gardner Larned.......... wm, & Mary. R, Curtiss and S. Match............... Rice Inst. 
1948 |Harry Likas............. San Franc. U./F. Kovaleski & B: Bartzen............. Wm. & Mary. 
1949 |Jack Tuero.............. Tulane....... J. Brinks and Fred Fisher........-..... Washington 
1950 (Herbert IAIN re oe U. C.L. A....|H. Flam and W. E. Garrett............. U.C,L, A. 
1951 |Tony Trabert............ Cincinnati... . |Earl Cochell and Hugh Stewart......... So. California 
$952 |HughStewart.....,...... So. California. |Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne.......... California 
1953 |Hamilton Richardson, ,...|Tulane,...... Lawrence Huebner and Robert akin’ U.C. LA, 
1954 |Hamilton es ch ass uae, eiecale's Robert Perry and Ron Livingston. U. C. L, A. 
| 1955 |Jose Aguero.,........... Tulane......, Pancho Contreras and Joaquin Reyes....-. So. California, 
1956 |Alejandro Olmedo Lent eres So. California, Alejandro Olmedo and Pancho Contreras. . |So. California 
| 1957 |Barry MacKay.......... Michigan..... Crawford Henry and Ronald Holmberg... Tulane 
1958 |Alejandro Olmedo....... So. California. Alejandro Olmedo and Edward Atkinson. |So. California 


Wightman Cup Match Results 


Score Score 

Year Place Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
————_  — ea, a eee ae esr 

‘orest Hills, U. #10; Ss 5-2 1946 |Wimbledon, England.,/U. 8.. — 
1935 Wimbledon, ireland Englarid. \ 4-3 1947 |Forest Hills, U. 8..... Bees hae, 7 
1929 |Forest Hills, U. 8...../U.5..... 4-3 1948 |Wimbledon, England,.|U.S..... 6-1 
1930 2 England. ; A oa 4-3 1949 |Haverford, Pa....... Tass 7-0 
1931 |Forest Hills. U.S... . ~ 5-2 1950 |Wimbledon hs pe GS 7-0 
{932 |Wimbledon, England..|U. S..... 4-3 1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mass..|U. S... 6=1 
1933 | Forest Nota aetin,| Uietietecie. <p 4~3 1952 eee Mnglend.. Ui Sie 7-0 
1934 | Wimbledon, England..|U. 8 5-2 1953 NCW ine a ceca. U.S) 7-0 
1935 |¥Forest Hills, U. S..,..|U, S....: 4-3 1954 Winbledon, England... |U. 8.... te 
1936 | Wimbledon. England.,|U.S..... 4-3 1955---|Rye, Ni Vs 5 ahs oe seas U. 8... 6- 
1937 |¥Forest Hills, U.S.....|U. 8..... 6-1 1956 Wimbledon, -anelanas Ra esi erro, 5-2 
1938 | Wimbledon, apes and... we avis 5-2 1957 Sewickley, Pa........ i eae 6-1 
1939 | Forest Hills, U. ES As Et: Seas 5-2 1958 'Wimbledon, Tingiabde: England. | 4-3 


Series Standing sas 1928—United States 25, England 5. 


Loser 


..|Brit. Tsles. 


‘ 3-2 
.|British....| 4-1 

ys ak Austr’lasia.| 5-0 
++ees.'Japan.....! 5-0 


892 Sporting Events—Davis Cup Tennis; ‘National Junior Champions _ = 
Davis Cup International Tenn 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1945 Herbert Flam 1952 Jack Frost 
1946 Herbert Flam 1953 John Lesch 
1947 H. B. Behrens 1954 Jerry Moss 
1948 Gilbert Bogley 1955 Estaben Reyes 
1949 Gilbert Bogley 1956 Rodney Laver 
1950 H. Richardson 1957 Alan Roberts 
1951 Ted Rogers 1958 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—Herbert. Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—R. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
19495—G. Bogley and R. Squires 
1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 
1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 7 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon. Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—Jerry Moss and Eari Baumgardner 
1955—Gregory Grant and Juan Jose 
1956—Rodney Laver and James Shaffer 
1957—Robert Delgado and Allen Fox } 
1958—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Charles McKinley 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1945 Richard Mouledous . 1952 Mike Green 
1946 Gilbert Bogley 1953 Donald Dell 
1947 R. Perry 1954 Alan Silverman 
1948 H. Richardson 1955 Edgar Neely III 
1949 Jack Frost 1956. Ray Senkowski 
1950 John Lesch 1957 William Bond 
1951 Gerald Moss 1958 Clark Graebner 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. 
1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 
1951—A,: Hernandez and Franks 
1952—R.-Bowden' and J. Cranston 
1953—Ron Hoimberg and Robert Macy 
1954—Earl Buchholz and Ned Neely 
1955—Edgar Neely III and Earl Buchholz 
1956—Chuck McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—William Bond and Dennis Ralston 
1958—Clark Graebner and Warren Daane 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR. SINGLES 
1945 Shirley Fry 1953 Mary Ann HBilen- 
1946 Helen Pastali erger 
1954 Barbara Breit 


1947 Nancy Chaffee 

1948 Beverly Baker 1955 Barbara Breit 
1949 Maureen Connolly 1956 Miriam Arnold 
1950 Maureen Connolly 1957 Karen Hantze 
1951 Anita Kanter 1958 Sally Moore 


1952 Julia Sampson 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and.Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 
1947—N. Chaffee and B. Baker 
1948—B, Baker and M. McCord 
1949—M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 
1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 
1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Hilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Hilenberger 
1954—Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard 
1955—Barbara Breit and Diane Wootton 
1956—Rosa Maria Reyes and Mary Ann Mitchell 
1957—Sally Moore and Helene Weill 
1958—Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR SI 
1953 Lorraine Williams ee 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes 
1955 Donna Floyd 
1956 Karen Hantze 
1957 Karen Hantze 
1958 Victoria Palmer 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR DOUBLE 
1953 Gwen McEvans and Carol Wikere> 


1954 Rosa Marie Reyes and Albertine Rodi 
1955 Sally Moore and Albertina Rodi 

1956 Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 

1957 Katherine Chabot and Karen Hantze 
1958 Victoria Palmer and Carol Prosen 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
1946 L. Steiner 1952 Samuel Giammalva 
1947 Sidney Schwartz 1953 Al Harum. 
1948 Tony Trabert 1954 Alphonse Holtman 
1949 Jerry DeWitts 1955 Ronald Holmberg 
1950 H. Richardson 1956 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1951 Samuel Giammalva 1957 Charles McKinley 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—Mike Green and Richard Schuette : 
1954—David Harum and Wayne Pearce 
1955—Arthur Andrews and Crawford Henry 
1956—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Clarence Sledge, Jr, 
1957—Earl Buchholz, Jr, and Charles McKinley 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1946 G. Bogley 1952 Arthur Andrews 
1947 Ted Jax 1953 Ronald Holmberg 


1948 Kenneth Angyal 


1954 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1949 Don Thompson 


1955 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1950 Gerald Parchute 1956 Charles McKinley 
1951 David Harum 1957 Francisco Castillo 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald_ Parchute and Barry. Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 
1954—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Alan ‘Tobias 
1955—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Jock Miller ~ 
1956—Charles McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—Francisco Castillo and Herbert Fitzgibbon II 


GIRLS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1945 Barbara Wilkins 1952 Mary Slaughter 
1946 Barbara Wilkins 1953 June Stack 
1947 Laura Jahn 1954 June Stack © 
1948 Laura Jahn 1955 Nancy O’Connell 
wea eee ane cain 1008 Waid O’Connel] 
1 i nn Sullivan ancy O’Con: 
1951 Elaine Lewicki x os 


GIRLS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou. Jahn and Mts. A. G. 
1949—Eiaine Lewicki and Edith Ann § 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell 
1954—June Stack and Lorraine Jake 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Virginia Connolly 
1956—Donna Floyd and Nancy O’Connell 
1957—Virginia Hesse and Nancy O’Connell 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Phylis’ Saganski 
Gwen Thomas 
1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1956 Bonnie Mencher 
1957 Virginia Hesse 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Norma Harris and Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen McEvans and Susan Metzger 
1955 Nancy O'Connell and Gay Miller 
1956 Justina Bricka and Virginia Hesse 
1957 Justina Bricka and Virginia Hesse 


ares 
ivan 


Sporting Events—Tennis Championships; Polo Records; Handball 893 
Other Tennis Championships in 1958 


Australian National Championshi: 
Aust.—Men’s Singles: Ashley coaper: © Women’s 
les: < ee England. 


‘ mships, Bourne- 
Eng.—Men’s Singles: Billy Kaignt, Wom- 


les: oe ee 
olasti ,. Charlottes- 
amck, Mich. 


Championship 
Doubles: Prank Frocuiing Goret cake d 
$ oehling, Coral Gables, Fla., an 

John Karabasz. zi 
Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, Eng.— 
Men’s Singles: Ashley Cooper, Australia. Men’s 
Doubles: Sven Davidson and Ulf Schmidt, Sweden. 
Women’s Singles: Althea Gibson, United States: 
Women’s Doubles: Althea Gibson, United States. 


Sydney, 


and Maria Bueno, Brazil. Mixed Doubles: Lorraine 
Se and Bob Howe, Australia. 
outhampton Invitation Tournament, South- 
ampton, L. I,—Singles: Hamilton Richardson. 
Doubles: Sam Giammalva and Jack Frost, - 
Eastern Grass Court lonships,_. South 
Orange, N. J.—Men’s Singles: Malcolm Anderson, 
Australia. Women’s Sing’ Althea. Gibson, 
Newport Invitation Tournament, Newport, R. I. 
—Singles: Malcolm Anderson, Australia. Doubles: 
Ashley spe ad and Neale Fraser, Australia. 
Westches' Challenge Bowl, Rye, N. Y.—Sin- 
gles: Victor Seixas, Philadelphia, Pa. Doubles: Ulf 
Ses lh Sweden, and Bob Perry, Los Angeles, 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open Tournament 


1930 Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 

1931 Santa Paula (Argentina) 11, Hurricanes 8 
1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 

1933 Aurora 14, Greentree 11 

1934 Templeton 10, Aurora 7 

1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 

1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 

1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 

1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 

1939 Bostwick Field 8, Greentree 7 

1940 Aknusti.5, Great Neck 4 

1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 

1942-45 (Not held) 

1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 - 
1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 

1949 Hurricanes 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 1, California 5 

1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 

1953 Meadow Brook 7. Chicago 4 

1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 
1955 Detroit Triple C 9, Brandywine 8 

1956 Brandywine 11, Aurora 10 

1957 Detroit CCC 12, Aiken, S.C. 3 


National 20-Goal Tournament 


1932 U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 
1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 
1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 

1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 

1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 

1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 

1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 

1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 


1948 Meadow Brook 7, ance 6 

1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 

1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 

Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 
Aurora Polo Club (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P.C. 4 

1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 

San Antonio Triple C 6, Milwaukee 4 
Solocup 

Solocup 9, Dallas Polo Club 4 

Meadow Brook 9, Aiken 7 


Intercollegiate Championship 


1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 

1933. Princeton 10, Harvard 9 

1934 Harvard 12, Penn. Military Academy 2 
1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 

1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 
939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 

1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1942-1945 (Not held) 

1946 Princeton _6, Yale 4 

1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 

1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 
1950 Miami University 8, Yale 5. 
1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 
1953 Yale 9, Cornell 8 i 

1954 New Mexico Military Institute 
1955 Cornell 19, Yale 5 

1956 Cornell 20, Yale 6 

1957 Yale 10, Virginia 9 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


England) — America, 2 
America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 


Tomiinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 


matches; England, 0. United States: 1 atson 
Webb; 2 Stev> 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 


Major T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 


America: 1, Watson pete Thomas 


Milburn. 
Sapt. J. P. Denning; 3, 
E. G. Atkinson. 

(Meadow Brook, L. 1I.)—America won 2 
Argentina, 1. 


2 Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 
feck Pea atch A. S. Hop- 


t. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2 
Sires 3 Hitchcock; Back, Guest. ’ Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles: Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won ‘2 
matches; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
, E. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest, England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
a United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest, 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. 1I.)—America won 2 
matches to_0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Igiehart, back, 
W. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 


Tyrrell-Martin. 
International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
estbury, N. Y., 


Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at 

. S. Army team defeated British Army team, 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 
Army team, 8—4, 6—4. 


National Handball Championships in 1957 


National A.A:U. Four-Wall Championships, Chi- 
cago, Ill:, Mar. 14-22—Singles: John Sloan, Chi- 
cago, Ill., def. Jimmy Jacobs by forfeit. Doubles: 
John Sloan and Phil Collins def. Jimmy Jacobs 
and Morrie eee aa 21-17. Masters Doubles: 
Lefty Coyle and_Joe Ardito. 

National A.A.U. One-Wall Championships, New 
York, N. Y.—Singles: Oscar Obert, New York 


A. C., def. Rudy Obert. Doubles: Oscar and Rudv 
Obert def. Art Locker and Vic Hershkowitz, Brook- 
Iyn Central YMCA, 21-15, 12-21, 21-6, 

Junior National A,A.U, Championships, Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 1—Singles: Oscar Obert, New York 
A. C., def. Vern Roberts, Cincinnati, Ohio, 21-11, 
21-12. Doubles: Oscar Obert and Joe Pushkal, 


Dodger Catcher Campanella Injured; Out of Baseball 


i anella, famed catcher of the Brooklyn (now Los Angeles) Dodgers, was lost to baseball as 
mec ae automobile accident Jan. 28, 1958. He sustained a fractured and displaced cervical vertebra 
and became paralyzed from the neck down when his car left the road and struck a tree enroute to his 
Long Island home. After a degree of improvement, he was moved from Glen Cove (L.I,) Community 
Hospital to the NYU-Bellevue Medical Center May 5 to begin a program of rehabilitation in order to 


regain further use of his arms and legs. 


894 ’ Sporting Events—Ski Championships and Records 
Ski Champions ips in 1958 


Source: Harold A, Grinden, © ian, National Ski Association of America 
mping: cpg age are 2 Nordic Combined (J ing-Cross 

u Iron Mountain, Mich., Mar. 8—Senior: ss 
Billy Olson, Eau Claire, Wis., 264-251 ft., 222.7 pts. Rumford, Maine, Feb. A: i 
Junior: Gene Kotlarek, Duluth, Minn., 260-255 ft., lette, Denver Univ., 459.65 pts. Class B: 
Veterans: Lloyd Severud, Eua Claire, Noel, Dartmouth Outing Club, 436.60 pts. 


222.1 pts. 
Wis,,; 198-240 ft., 210.5 pts. Junior nships 
Cross- Winter Park, Goto 


Country, Rumford, Maine, Feb. 7T—Leo 5, 

Massa, Finnish Ski Club, New York, N.Y, Time— Boy’s Downhill—D’Arcy Marsh, U.S. Eastern 
13:16:50.0. thea sg epee shypee Time—1 :32.0. ase 

Alpine Championships, Snow Basin, Ogden, a ljom—D’ y Marsh, Time—1:32.3, 
Mar. 14-16—Men’s Giant Slalom: Stanley C. Har- Alpine Combined—D’ Marsh, 
wood, Southern Rocky Mountain Ski Assn., 224.6 Cross Country—John F. Bower, U.S, Eastern 
sec. Men’s Slalom: G. Ferries, Southern Rocky Amateur Ski Assn. Time—34:09.5. 
Mountain Ski Assn. Time 113.4 sec. Men’s Down- Nordic Combined—John F. Bower, 444.7 pts. 
hill: William Smith, U. S. Eastern Amateur S. A., Jumping—Loris Werner, Southern Rocky Moun- 
89.0 sec. Men’s Combined: Frank Brown, Southern tain Ski Assn., 217.4 pts. 
Rocky Mountain S.A., 11.17 pts. Women’s Giant Girl’s Downhill—Starr Walton, Far West Ski 
Slalom: Beverly Anderson, Far West Ski Assn. Assn. Time—1:23.7. * 
Time—242.6 sec. Women’s Slalom—Beverly Ander- Girls’ Slalom—Sharon Pecjak, Southern Rocky 
son, 102.7 sec. Women’s Downhill: Beverly Ander- Mountain Ski Assn. Time—1.33.7. 
son, 97.5 sec. Women’s Combined: Beverly Ander- Girls’ Alpine Combined—Starr Walton, Far West 
son, Far West Ski Assn. Ski Assn., 1.24 pts. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Feb. 9 


Jumping, Class A—Lois Moser, Toronto, Ont., Cross Country, Sudbury, Ont., Feb. 8—1, Antero 
213-212 ft., 226.2 pts. Rauhanen, Sudbury, Ont.; 2, Kauko Riihiaho, 

Jumping Class B—Gene Kotlarek, Duluth, Minn., Sudbury, Ont.; 3, Uuno Mutka, Beaver Lake, 
233-223 ft., 233.5 pts. Ont. Tim 2301. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Bad Gastein, Austria, Feb. 2-9 
Slalom—Jos] Rieder, Austria. Time—@:57.7, Women’s Alpine Combined—Frieda Daenzer, 


0:57.4; total: 115.1 seconds. Switzerland, 3.80 pts. 
Women’s Slalom—Inger Bjoernbakken, Norway. Downhill—Toni Sailer, Austria. Time—2.28.5. 
Time—0:53.9, 0:51.7; total, 105.6 s. Combined—Toni Sailer, Austria, 0.36 pts. 


Giant Slalom—Toni Sailer, Austria. Time—1:48.8. Team Score (Unofficial) —Austria, 125; Switzer- 
Women’s Downhill—Lucille Wheeler, Canada. land, 94; France, 50; Norway, 43; Canada, 4014; 
Time—2:12.1. United States, 29; Italy 27; Japan 194%; West 
Women’s Giant Slalom—Lucille Wheeler, Cana- Germany, 12. 
Beare —1:54.6. WORLD NORDIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Lahti, Finland, Mar. 2-9 
30-km. Cross-Country—Kalevi Haemaelaeinen, Grahn, P. Larrson). Time—2:18.15.0. 
Finland. Women’s 15-km, Relay—USSR (R. Eroshina, 
Nordic Combined—Paavo Korhonen, Finland, Cotas L. Kozyreva). Time—58:32.4 
8. 


448.500 pt ~ Race—Sixten Jernberg, Sweden, Tim 
‘ tee ore ers Paavo Korhonen, Fin- let Fane Tahast ie ae ok 
and. e—51: i pecial Jum) uhan aerkinen, Finland, 
15-km. Race—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland. Time ft, 9 in.; 218 ft. 2 in. (224.5 pts.). ne 
—48 258.3. Point Score (Unofficial)—Finland, 68; USSR, 
heed tant Sly ey PA a eat hae Kol- Seen a ven fa East Germany, 8; 
china, . Time—44;49.0, witzerland, 3; Poland, 3; Italy, 2; Cz # 
40-km, Relay—Sweden (Jernberg, L. Larsson, 2; France, 1. y echoes 
American Ski Jumping Records 
Skier Site Dinsaee 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... Red Wing, Minn............01+0- 37 
De Walters... <a sees - |Ishpeming, Mich. <0. 102521! 82 
Julius Kulstad. ............. Ishpeming, Mich.......... 9244 
WOO NINN ss alert. couse sts Duluth, Minn. oS saredaat is fee 112 
le Mangseth . » Red Wing, MNT ici. cate qe oe 114 
John Evenson...............- Duluth Minaycapeccee as sees : 116~ 
John Mangseth............., DUUGh MINN a ach as gen, 117 
John Evenson.............2. Ishpeming, Mich! 32.22/27 7°°7772 5 122 
Ol ArSOH. Coes nee. oe Bau Claire, Wis. aya. oop tine snc clk : 131 
Oscar Gunderson. ........... .|Chippewa Falls, Wis................. 138 
. {August Nordby...... 00.0. ..08 Ishpeming, Mich,.................. . 140 
.|Anders Haugen. ............. ronwood; Mich. 1)..cts okanea ee Oe . 152 
.|Ragnar Omtvedt...... me [POR WOOGS MION 5). Soca, oss cee tee 154, 158, 154, 169 


Ragnar Omtvedt +112) |Steamboat Springs, Goio "192° 


3 

213 

214 

John Elvrum 346 
Alf Engen......,... 244.42 

Alf Engen... ......... . |Big Pines, Calif 251 

SI cs “or ps ee 257 

Pc rn SCI ROR NON a hs 273 

tho a Barehon ree a 288 

Pe rpentien ate a oe 289 

BES cheer a 290 

‘oe Betrautte sc. 21000000) Bre 397 

re: Devin. eros ee eae Sp 
aiuen aa Steamboat Springs, Colo 307 


Class Winner and affiliation Dis us Site Date 
a : 
MEA QRBD AUIS ea eink se ess Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs} 316%|Steam 
Class B, :211 [red Murphy, Duluth, Minn... ss 286" Btoamiboes SpA ol, 21S a6 
Class C (boys).......... Marvin Crawford, Steamboat Springs Steamboat Springs, *"" 228 2208 
Santor G2 years and oven) [Li olo poadeee rb he pes ee cae RAieizies ‘OlO...... Minto +++ |2-25-1950 
oyd Severud, Eau Claire, Wisc. .....| 257 Steamboat Springs, 

LO rceeservecevecs(2e : 
TOMO ik ves Sepp Weller, Germany... SD Ee Austria a 
TOBE ces.d seca Tauno Luiro, Finland... 7.227! Oberstdorf, Germany (unofficial)... 2 2 |" 2: "328 


sit 
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Roller Skating Championships in 1958 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROL 


R_SKATING ASSOCIATION 


Bladensburg, Md., July 6-12 


Senior Men—Paul Zukowski, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Senior Ladies—Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 
Junior Men—Paul Kreilick, Bladensburg, Md. 
Junior Ladies—Susan Lessne, Levittown, N. Y. 
tee nonlings Men—George Frazer, Jr., Livonia, 
ch. 
Seer rainte Ladies—Linda Kobane, Livonia, 
ch. 
Novice Men—Kenneth Dabrowski, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Ladies—Sue Kalavitinos, Bladensburg, 


d. 

Intra Men—Jack Lorenze, Romulus, Mich. 
Intra Ladies—Betty Meyers, Trenton, N. J. 
Sub-Novice Men—Anthony Tonzola, Bayonne, 


N._J. 
ay aiaee Ladies— Michele Gaudenzi, Bayonne, 


‘Juvenile Boys—Jackie Dayney, Livonia, Mich. 
Juvenile Girls—Cheryl Werner, Levittown, N. Y. 
Tiny Tot Boys—David Miltun, Garden Grove, 


alif. 
Tiny Tot Girls—Virginia McCarthy, Tarentum, 
Senior Dance—William Thelgen and 
ee ewn, = LS is . Cede 
unior Dance—Marsha. ule and Patrici - 
den, Levittown, N. Y. seis 
Intermediate Dance—Wayne Kent and Susan 
Lessne, Levittown, N. Y. 
Novice Dance—Robert Shaffer and Jackie Zim- 
merman, Melrose Park, Ill. 
Sub-Novice Dance—Billy Lessne and Cheryl 
Werner, Levittown, N. Y. 
Juvenile Dance—Jackie Dayney and Pamela El- 
lott, Livonia, Mich. 


Senior Mixed Pairs—Paul Zukowski and Diane 
Ludwig, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Junior Pairs—George Frazer and Linda 
Kobane, Livonia, Mich. 

Intermediate Mixed Pairs—Warner Frazer and 
Sandra Elliott, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Mixed Pairs—Paul Franks and Dixie 
Durbin, Livonia, Mich. 

Juvenile Mixed Pairs—Danny Fowler and San- 
dra Keller, Noblesville, Ind. 

Sub-No Mixed Pairs—Billy Lessne and 
Cheryl Werner, Levittown, N. Y. 

Senior Ladies Pairs—Nancy Galbraith and Linda 
Kobane, Livonia, Mich. 

Novice Ladies Pairs—Chareth Campbell and 
Mary Pitner, Bladensburg, Md. 

Senior Fours—Ernest Schmid, Barbara Jablon- 
ski, Paul Zukowski, Diane Ludwig, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Intermediate Fours—Linford Canfield, Helen 
John Esposito, Doris Rekow, Elizabeth, 


Speed Events 
Senior Men—James Nolan, Harvey, Ill, 
Senior Ladies—Patricia Lewis, Bladensburg, Md. 
Junior Men—Jerry Crotts, Alexandria, Va. 
Junior Ladies—Mary Cox, Alexandria, Va. 

= naree renter Men—Clifford Nazzaro, Florham 
ark, N. J. 

veer Ladies—Sharon Pettit, Alexandria, 


‘a. 
Novice Men—Glen Brown, Alexandria, Va. 
Novice Ladies—Judy Sly, Bayonne, N, J. 
Juvenile Boys—Danny Fowler, Noblesville, Ind. 
Juvenile Girls—Linda Moore, Lansing, Mich. 
Men’s Relay Race—George Meadows and Michael 
Nash, Washington, D. C 


Dzmil, 
J. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AMERICA 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 28-Aug. 3 


Figures 
Senior Men—Darrell Glenn, Long Beach, Calif. 
Senior Ladies—Christy Benda, Springfield, Mo. 
Intermediate Men—Arthur Curtis, 3rd, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
eile ores Ladies—Marcia Murthum, Pontiac, 


Mich. 
Novice Men—Pat Bark, Wooster, Ohio. 
Novice Ladies—Mary Clouse, Pontiac, Mich. 
Junior Boys—Philip Sukel, Oaklawn, Ill. _ 
Junior Girls—Sylvia Ritchie, Pontiac, Mich. 
Juvenile Boys—Gary Wallace, Greeley, Colo. 
Juvenile Girls—Barbara Zobriest, Highland, Ill. 


Singles 
Senior Men—Ricky Mullican, Long Beach, Calif. 
Senior Ladies—Carolyn Sliger, Oklahoma City. 
Intermediate Men—William Madigan, Haverhill, 


ass. 
Intermediate Ladies—Carol Rowe, Denver, Colo. 
Novice Men—Stephen Jones, San Francisco. — 
Novice Ladies—Carol Stout, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Junior Boys—James Harmer, Wooster, Ohio 
Junior Girls—Carol Walsh, Pontiac, Mich. _ 
Juvenile Boys—David Marchewka, Pontiac, Mich. 
Juvenile Girls—Nancy Lou Johnson, Revere, 
Mass. i . = 
Showmanship Awards—Kevin Roche, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Susan Yee, Honolulu, T. H. 


Other Events s 

Senior Fours—Paul Parke, Geraldine Daniels, 
Jack Maguire, Tina Seabern, Santa Ana, Calif. _ 

Intermediate Fours—Harrison Beal, Patricia 
Martine, Dick Larpenter, Sandy Perry, Detroit, 
Mich: 

Novice Fours—Eddie Oskay, Arlene Snopel, Don 
Bonza, Gail Sanders, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Junior Fours—Rex Kennard, Pamela Padley, 
Bob Baxter, Glennes Dysart, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


M 


Senior Pairs—Kenneth Trotter and Ruth Heese- 
man, Mineloa, N. Y. 

Intermediate Pairs—Harrison Beal and Bonnie 
Killian, Detroit, Mich. 

Novice Pairs—Dick Williams and Bonnie Baden, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Junior Pairs—James Harmer and Diane West, 
Wooster, Ohio, 

Juvenile Pairs—Gary Wallace and Janet Kay 
Hoke, Greeley, Colo. 

Senior Dance—Charles Wahlig and Claire Far- 
rell, Elmont, N. Y. 

Intermediate Dance—John D. Martin and Caro- 
lyn Leach, Tulsa, Okla. 

Novice Dance—Robert Carlson and Margo Giffin, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Junior Dance—Ricky Martins and Sue Welch, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Juvenile Dance—Gary Younkin and Janie Fisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Speed Events : 

Senior Men—Richard Edwards, Wichita, Kans. 

Intermediate Men—George Grudza, Penndal, Pa. 

Junior Boys—Bruce Luther, Hartford, Conn. 

Juvenile-A Boys—Freddy Falk, Tulsa, Okla. 

Juvenile-B Boys—Stanley Carson, Miami, Fla. 

Juvenile-C Boys—Jeff Grossman, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Senior Ladies—Suzanne Richardson, Detroit. 

Intermediate Ladies—Donna Waters, Detroit. 

Junior Girls—Janet Fischer, Flint, Mich. 

Men’s Relay—Patrick Carter, Richard Edwards, 
Jerry Decker, Charles Stover, Wichita, Kans. 

Ladies Relay—Lynda Stawitz, Barbara Solter, 
Delsia Storsey, Jody Fehring, Wichita, Kans. 

Mixed Relay—Patrick Carter, Barbara Solter, 
Charles Stover, Jody Fehring, Wichita, Kans. 


National Volleyball Championships in 1958 


: ‘ ld T. Friermood, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Bourges: Dy." Harold 7" Wational’ Caunell of YMCA 


nited States Open, Scranton, Pa., May 8- 
= ollywood YMCA Stars; 2, Los Angeles 
West Side Jewish Community Center; 3, Wilson 
Avenue YMCA (Chicago, Iil.). ; : 

ational YMCA Senior, Scranton, Pa.—l, 
Bah yood YMCA Stars; 2, Wilson Avenue YMCA 
(Chicago); 3, Hollywood Comets. 

26th National YMCA Masters Open, Scranton, 


—1, Hollywood YMCA Comets; 2, Detroit 
aaaen YMCA; 3, Monaca, Pa. (St. Joseph 
Lead Co.). 


th National Collegiate, Scranton, Pa.—1, Flor- 

ida State: 2, Kansas; 3, Washburn Univ,, Topeka, 

ieee ton, Pa,—1, Sant: 

h National Women’s, Scranton, Pa,—1, Santa 

Stanina (Calif) Mariners; 2, Long Beach Challen- 
gers; 3, Los Angeles Drake Steelers. 

7th National Service Men’s Armed Forces—1, 


Hickam Base, Hawaii; 2, Los Alamitos Naval Air 
Station; 3, Jacksonville Naval Air Station. 

6th National Jewish Welfare Board, Lynn, Mass., 
May 3-4—A-Tournament: 1, Lynn (Mass.) J.C.C. 
Team A; 2, Montreal (Que.) YM-YWHA; 3, Lynn 
(Mass.) J.C.C. Team B. B-Tournament: 1, Lynn 
J.C.C. Team B, 2, Hamilton (Ont.) J.C.C.; 3, 
Camden (N. J.) J.C.C. 

National American Turners, Madison, Wis., Apr. 
11-12—Men—1, Detroit Turners; 2, Monessen, Pa.; 
3, Madison, Wis. Women—1, North St. Louis 
Turners; 2, South Side Turners (Indianapolis, 
Ind.); 3, South Bend, Inc. 

National A.A.U. Championships—Men, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Apr. 18-19—1, Wilson Avenue 

MCA, Chicago, Il]l.; 2, Davenport (Iowa) YMCA; 
3, Des Moines (Iowa) Central YMCA. Women, St. 
Paul, Minn., Apr. 12—1, Gage Park, Chicago, IIl.; 
2, Latvian A. C., Saginaw, Mich.; 3,Latvian A. C., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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~~. 1. an 


Yacht Racing in 1958 


Miami-Gun Cay Race (71 mi.), Jan. 25—Tavana 
meres Glander, Coral Reef yo Miami, Fla., 
9:26:21.0, 

8 Diego-Acapulco Race—Class C and overall 
Winner: Garcusele Aahiay Bowen, San Diego, Calif. 

Lipton Cup Race (31 mi.), Miami Beach, Fla., 
rier pace puatie=—-Jack Price, Miami, as 
4;04:32.0. 


32 

Miami-Nassau Race (184 mi.), Feb. 6—Class C 
and overall: Finisterre—Carleton Mitchell, An- 
napolis, Md., 41:11:36.0. 

Nassau Cup Race (30 mi.), Nassau, Bahamas, 
Feb. 8—Ca Va—Mosbacher and Hershey, Houston, 
Texas, 3:35:52.0. 

St. Petersburg- Miami Race (370 mi.), Mar. 18— 
Ca Va—Jake Hershey and Bob Moshbacher, Hous- 
ton, Texas, 45:32:19.0. 

Edward Prince of Wales Cup Series, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, Apr. 17—Rush IV—Victor Sherona, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amorita Cup series, Hamilton, Bermuda—United 
States defeated Bermuda. 

King Edward VII Cup Series, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, May 3—Warner Willcox, United States. 

Mi es ee onahlp, Annapolis, 
Md., May 11—Navy, pts. 

Storm Trysail Block Island Race, May 
Overall _and Class A: Caper—H. Irving Pratt, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., 29:44:37.0. 

Newport-Bermuda Race—Overall and Class D: 
Finisterre—Carieton Mitchell, 3:07:03:38. 

Intercollegiate Dinghy Championship, Newport 
Beach, Calif., June 21—M.1.T., 229 pts; Michigan, 
211; Navy, 203. 

Kattegatt Cup Series, Hanko, Norway—Sira— 
King Olav V of Norway. 

Huron-Mackinac Island Race (235 mi.)—Dyna— 
Clayton Ewing, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Chicago-Mas inac Race (333 mi.)—Dyna—Clay- 
ton Ewing, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Syce Cup Series (Women), Old Greenwich, Conn. 
—American Yacht Club (Mrs. John P. Meade, 
pee: Garrison Corwin, Mrs. Oliver Everett), T4144 


pts. 

60th Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont, N. ¥., 
July 19-26—Blue Jay (1): Enigma—John Marshall. 
Blue Jay (II): Lark—John Weidenhammer. Blue 
: Water Witch—Tyler Keys. Penguin: 
100-Proofi—Bud Fox. Meteor: Ole—Bob Wendlandt. 
Tech Dinghy: Brandy—Dave Gause. Ladies’ Blue 


International Yacht 


Competition tor the America’s Cup 
championship, 


: Cc L, 
Jay (I); rag ee ecg “ sy 
hlander: (tie) hee Ped ere 
enry Tompkin- 

‘an Valley, and cea es & 


: and ‘a 
Handicap Class (1): Tartan—William H. Borst. 
Handicap Class (II): Sabre—Del Keehn. 210 Class: 
Harpoon—Garrison R. Corwin. Raven: Renown— 
Bob Polhemus and Bob Billmeyer. S Class: Polaris 
—Edgar Craig. International: Aries—Sam Barton. 
Atlantic: Zephyr—Al Cadiz. Star: Desiree—Herb 
peace Rag oe Cullen Memorial Trophy: 
Garrison R. Corwin. 
tas Cup Race (26 mi.), Newport, R. I., Aug. 
retary: Sears’ Columbia—Briggs Cunningham, 
3:25:32.0. 
National Snipe Championship, Jamestown, N.Y. 
—John Wolcott, Bridgeport, Conn., 6,461 pts. 
land Sound Sai 


Long Is ling Championship (Hip- 
kins Trophy)—Bill Cox, Noroton (Conn.) BP Bo 
1115 pts. 

National Pe Championship, Mantoloking, 


N. J.—Gardner Cox, 194.6 pts. 

National Thistle Championship, Mobile, Ala.— 
John Jennings, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

International Star Championship, San Diego, 
Calif.—Bill Ficker, Newport Harbor, Calif., 108 pts. 

North American Junior pionship (Sears 
Cup), ee gee, a rom (Conn.) Y¥. C, 
Kevin Jaffe), 34 pts. 
fo GY Joseph Race (60 mi.), Aug. 30— 
Sabre—Roman Brotz, Sheboygan, Wis., 5:23:00. 
National Dinghy Championship, Newport Beach, 
Calif., Aug. 30—George O’Day, Boston, Mass. 

International Lightning Championship, Beach 
Haven, N. J.—Henry J. Cawthra, Grosse Pointe. 
Mich., 250 pts. 

21st International Comet Championship, East 
Hampton, L. I.—Ed Ryan, Oceanport, N. J., 15314 
ts. 


2 National Wood Pussy Championship, Red Bank, 
N. J.—Borden L. Hanse, Fair Haven, N. J., 18 pts. 
North American Star Championship, Oxford, 
Md.—Skip Etchells, Old Greenwich, Conn., 277 pts. 
Atlantic Coast Penguin Championship, Sea 
Cliff, L.I.,—Rheumer—Gardner Cox, Mantaloking 
(N.J.) Y.C., 181.4 pts. 


Races for the America’s Cup 


one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. The race, open to all 


classes of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight; the prize 


Columbia Wins America's Cup Series of 1958 


A syndicate of members of the British Royal 
Yacht Squadron, May 9, 1957, challenged the New 
York Yacht Club to a series of best 4 out of 7 
Taces in Twelve-Meter yachts, beginning Sept 20, 
1958, over a 24-mile course off Newport, R. I. The 
12-Meter size was considered more economically 
feasible than the former J-boats which reached 87 
feet on the water and a little more than 135 feet 
Sera carrying 7,500 sq. ft. of sail area on 175-ft. 
masts. 

After a series of elimination races, the Columbia, 
designed by Olin Stephens and built for the Henry 
Sears syndicate representing the New York Yacht 

ub, was selected to defend the cup against the 
English challenger Sceptre, designed by David 
Boyd for the Royal Yacht Squadron syndicate 
headed by Hugh Goodson, 

Other contenders “for the defense berth were 
John N. Matthews’ 19-year-old sloop Vim, the 
Henry D. Mercer syndicate’s Weatherly, and 
Chandler Hovey’s Easterner. 

Columbia, skippered by Briggs Cunningham of 
Southport, Conn., decisively defeated the Sceptre, 
with Lieut. Comdr. Graham Mann, R.N., as skip- 
per in four straight races. Sept. 20-26. The second 
Tace was resailed due to failure to finish within 
the prescribed six-hour limit. The series was 
witnessed by thousands from a large flotilla of 


peenaure craft from Newport and other nearby 
po. ° 


First Race, Sept. 20—Course, 24 miles, windward- 


leeward twice around. Wind, light variable north- 
erly and westerly, 3-6 knots. Time—Columbia, 
5:13:56; Sceptre, 5:21:40. Winner’s margin, 7.44. 
Second Race, Sept. 24 (resailed after race of 
Sept. 22 was declared no contest)—Course, 24 miles 
triangular, Wind, Southwest, 8-12 knots. Time— 
Columbia, 3:17:43; Sceptre, 3:29:25. Winner’s mar- 


gin, 11:42 

Third Race, Sept. 25—Course, 24 miles, -wind- 
ward-leeward, twice around. Wind, Southwest, 22- 
25 knots. Time—Columbia, 3:09:07; Sceptre, 3: 
17:27. Winner’s margin, 8:20. 

Fourth Race, Sept. 26—Course, 24 miles, tri- 
angular. Wind, Southwest, 15-18 knots. Time— 
Columbia, 3:04:22; Sceptre, 3:11:27. Winner’s mar- 


gin, 7:05. 
COMPARISON OF YACHTS 
Columbia Sceptre 
Overall length 69 ft. 7 in. 68 ft. 10 in. 
Waterline length 45 {t. 8 in. 46 ft. 6in. 
Beam 12 ft, 12 ft. 
Draft 9 ft. 9ft. lin. 
Displacement 56,900 Ibs. 68,000 lbs. 
Mast height 80 ft. 80 ft. 
Sail area 1,916 sq. ft. 2,000 sq. ft, 
Builder Nevins Yacht Alex 
Yard, City Robertson 
Island, & Co., 
New York Sandbank, 
‘ Scotland 


WINNERS OF AMERICA’S CUP 


1851 America. 1870 Magic. 1871 Columbia (2 races); 


Madeleine 


(2 races). 1881 Mischief (2 races), 
Volunteer igi 


(2 races). 


Sappho (2 races); Livonia 


. 1930 Enterprise (4 races). 
races). 1958 Columbia (4 


954 and previous years. 


